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A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

By 1). CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

CHAPTER I, — AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

TTie day was wintry and the stmhyht ghostly when a ictatiy and a ghost-like apparition came upon me. 


The tliiu" I rememlter is a narrow little 
|*al(h of garden, auriounded By higli walls of 
Buck, and ouleilB) a paved brickyard, Tlie day 
was wintry atid tlie sunlight ghostly wher Memory 
]jresentod me with her first photograph. I am 
able to recall the time (pute clearly, and nothing 
“‘■enis ele.irer than the complete aB.sence ol emo- 
tion which folbiwed the 8t.itement that 1 w'as an 
orphan. Sally, the one grim But faithful domestic 
of our fallen hou-^e, Brought me the news with 
tear*. 1 letened it with a childish stoicism. Play- 
ing tlisinally an hour afterwards in that chill 
winter sunlight about the Bricked yard and the 
frow.sy ami ill-kept garden, I was seized and vio- 
lently caressed By our old servant. There Memory’s 
ncg.itive suddenly comes to ati edge, and the 
time that follow e<l has, for a space, no pictures for 
me. Just that little .snatcl» of light conies in 
Between two Blanks. 1 find by reference to dates 
that the first Blank had lasted just three years. 
The next lasted a month only. Poor little touch 
ol childish memory! — a sterile halting-place 
Between two deserts of shade and night. 

I did not know until afterwards how utterly 
.alone and desolate I wms, and how narrow a chance 
1 had of finding a home in the neighbouring union 
workhouse. I am on all hands assured that my 
father’s dealings with the world had not been 
iionourable. 1 have Been told that he broke my 
niothci’s heart ; that he squandered his patrimony ; 
that he had Been guilty of mean devices to escape 
his creditors. But 1 know these things to be 
untrue, although it is of little use to defeml liim 
now. 

I sit here in ray chambers, with my feet at 
the Bars and my between niy teeth, and Bid 
the footlights spring up, ami set the orchestra 
vou xvxi. 


) tuning their instruments. The curtain rises. The 
first picture appears, and-— to what sad and sweet 
music — the panorama glides along ! “ 

I have heard so much from that good and faith- 
, fill servitor, tliat the month I have spoken of has 
] lost its blank unreality, and grown to be as real 
as the rest. Sally Tromau took me- -the only 
j thing she took — from the house which Death and 
' Debt Bail made untenantable, and carried me to 
her mother’s cottage, a queer little CbtaBlishment, 
w ith a .set of green wooden palings round it, and 
with two little patches of garden in front, each 
about the .size of a hearth-rug. The tinj garden 
was filled with two odoriferous growths of .shrub. 
tVliat their scientific name might be I cannot 
say, but they were ahvays spoken of as ‘ old 
mail’ and ‘old w’oman.’ The sexes dw'elt apart, 
and w'ere held sternly separate by a small quarried 
footway, flanked on eith«r side by a double row of 
oyster-shidls. The house\itself, partly by reason 
of its quaint architecture, and partly by reason 
of the fact that, from earth to chimney-top, it 
was covered with oyster-shells, had always, to 
my childish eye, the aspect of an extinct and 
helpless mollusc. The molluscous tribes seemed 
richly refre.sented close at hand. Oyster-shells, 
of gigantic proportions, were piled about the 
ragged fields, or lay strewn upon the grimy 
mounds of '’that desolate region. I recognise 
them noi's as furpace-rafuse ; but as I wandered 
about the place in thosc^days, though the right 
royal prince Qargant^ia had not then been intro- 
duced to me, I often pictured “la huge *figure, 
standing before some elysian and mountainous 
oysler-stall, Vieldmg a vipfegar bottle and a 
pepper Ciister of the size of the parish church- 
tower, emptying some of those enormous shells of 
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their eacalent inhabitants, and paying for his 
a]£reBCO feast one Brobdingnagian penny. 

Walking up the quarried footway, Mrs Troman’s 
Tisitor found progress barred by a sort of grated 
wooden portcullis. This was intended to keep me 
from straying beyond the household ken ; and I 
was BO far like a baron of the middle ages, that the 
passer-by might guess by the position of the port- 
cullis whether I was at homo or abroad. Having 
TOSsed tliis barrier, you had three steps to go down. 
Those steps and the floor beyond them Avere of 
red quarrie.s, and clean as scrubbing could make 
them. The. kitchen had a Ioav but ample fire- 
grate ; a fender of bent steel, poli.shed till the flat 
round plate on its top [looked in the firelight 
like a rrsing Avintry sun ; a sturdy unclothed d(til 
table with red Ifgs ; a nondescript couch covereil 
with chintz, oold, crackly, shining, and comfort- 
less ; a mifror, hint of far-olT gentility somewhere, 
hanging on the Avail betAveen the table and the 
couch ; and an old clock, Avhich, being too tall 
for the apartment, was accommodated with a Avell 
to stand in. The mirror was a small affair, bound 
by miniature columns qf fluted gohl with florid 
ornamentation on the pediiuents, and the glas.s Ava.s 
secimed and scratched and blotted until it looked 
like a page from some faded atlas. The tall old 
clock regarded me as an intruder from the fiist 
moment of my arriA'al, bullying mo solemnly, even 
in Sally’s presence, and frightening me Avith moni- 
tory tickings Avhen I sat alone. Its face re}>re- 
sented one of the heavenly bodies — the moon, I 
* fancy — a foolish, staring, futile sort of counten- 
ance, which always seeuied to me like a dead 
mask with a living face behind it, the living face 
to which that A'oico belonged which ticked the 
seconds so remorselessly'. 

The country’ round about Avas very dreary. The 
normal colour of the sky’ Ava.s n dull and darkish I 
elate, with an occasional touch of blue in it, by 
way of a summer w’onder. The district in its 
general (outlines was as flat as a scene in Holland ; 
but it had about it here and there mountains of 
slag and cinder and mine-refuse, and was exca- 
vated here and there into clay mines, and aa’iis in 
all directions harried and broken up as if by a 
small and fretful volcanic agency. An agency 
not pow’erfiil enongh for any great upheaval, biit 
with just sufllcient strength to fret and w’orry the 
surface of the patient earth in this Avay. Not an 
extinct volcanic agenc^iy any' means ; for there 
was 'always on the ed^ of the dull sky a lurid 
gleam ; and always you might hear a shuddering 
boom which shook %he air; and ahA'ays, move 
where you might, you were engirt by smoke and 
flame. The hea\’y skeleton frames at the heads 
of coal-pits .were thick on the landscape, waiting, 
as I used to fanc^, like huge spiders, tor the flies 
which came up from belo.w, drawn cuntiingly and 
swiftly by a gliding line, into their (hgly grasp, 
to be dropped again empty. * 

This was my childish environment? At the age 
of four or thereabouts— Sally’s bind of scholarship 
being by that time inhausted —I was ‘ sent . to 
school. The seminary I attended Avas presided 
over a ve^v dirty old ^oman, who smoked a 
short c^y pipe. "What sort of scholastic regimen 
I bad, it is scarcely An'orth while to ^ay. Heading 
and writing, says Dsgberry, come by nature; and 
less by rea^m df any' Assistance than bjr force of 
Botare I learned to read. 1 spent my infrequent 


pence in the purchase of literary stores. Not far 
from Sally’s house was a small shop with a single 
bleared and dirty windoAV. This w'indow W'as 
.covered at night-time by a shutter w'hich hung 
downward, having its hinges on the upper case- 
ment, so that during the day it was necessary to 
prop it up with sticks, and thus convert it into a 
kind of rooh Under that frail and brief shelter I 
have often stood in rainy Aveather to spell through 
one large-tyj)ed page of Jack the Giant-killer, or 
the legend "of Simple Simon. Stories of Bluebeard 
and Blueskin — whom I regarded as a kind of 
literary tAvins — wore there also ; and the library 
included fui’ther the narratives of the lives of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack and Three-fingercd Jack, 
another pair of tAvins. .They were all illu.strated 
by outrageous cuts, loosely slopped over Avith Avater 
colours in such wise that the crimson hue of Blue- 
beard’s turban incarnadined the clouds^ and las 
yellow boots overflowed the foreground. 

In the way of literature, Sally’s house was not 
.altogether unprovided. The Pilgrim's Progress and 
I he Holy IVar, a mutilated copy of the Arnhirtn 
Nights, a Family Bible — including the Apocrypha 
and several imreilible steel engravings — aud a 
fat volume containing Zadig, the Devil on I'tm 
Slicls, Itodench Random, and Gil lUas, made ni> 
the library. How these books had been got 
together, or to Avhom they had belonged, 1 mn'er 
kncAV ; but they' Avere to me such a source of 
inlinite enchantment as I can never cease to be 
affectionately grateful for. It ia not the least 
among the joys they brought that they made that 
dismal Black Country lovely in my eyes, filling 
it — as they did-— witli all manner of sweet associa- 
tions, Avhich have lasted until now. For even 
now, Gil Bias, when I rejoin him in his adven- 
tures, patts from his uncle at tin; corner of Vew 
Tree Lane; and Benjamin, AA'henever I rem-AV j 
acquaintance Avith him, is seized, with the golden i 
cup in his sack, in front of Pleasant Row Cottages. 

Tlie day was Avintry and the sunlight ghost- like 
when a wintry and a ghost-like apjiarition canio 
upon me. I Avas playing alone. 1 always diil 
play alone ; for tkdly' iiad a mighty idea of my 
gentility', and sternly foibade all a^idable contact 
with aboriginal infaycy. I Avas naturally a little 
shy, and more than a "little given to the building 
of wonderful castlefS I preferred to exerci.se my 
architectural art alone ; and had wandered aAvay 
over the grimy pit-mound fronting on Sally's 
house, along the slimy canal which ran behind 
that Apeniiine, ov'cr the little Butch-looking 
bridge, and into a certain mangy meaduAv, whicli 
then represented to me the very heart of Nature’s 
j solitude. At the end of this meadow was a deli- 
cious terror — a yawning precipice, which seemed 
to me of Alpine height and grandeur, although 
more recent visits assure me that this dreadful 
chasm is as mere a clay-jnt us any in the county. 
Beyond it the earth burned slowly always, and the 
place was Buiiyan’s Valley of the Shadow of Death 
in dull weather, and on sunshiny days it was 
Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds. It was surrounded 
by a rickety wooden fence ; and one of my delights 
was to hang over a broken stump, and — blinding 
myself from all knoAvledge of earth and sky — ^to 
gi\'e myself the fearsome pleasure of falling in 
fancy over that sheer precipice. This got to be a 
regular part of my nightly dreams at last, and I 
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did what I chose with the fancy, asleep or awake. 
I fell swiftly, and, suspending myself half-way, 
winged a leisurely spiral way upwards. I went 
head foremost or feet foremost, uke a stone, and 
came without a shock to the bottom. Without 
ever having lieard of Mr Daniel Home or Mrs 
Guppy, I was the equal of either, so far as volun- 
tary levitation went. On the particular day I 
speak of I had got to my favourite stump, and 
after d lengthier waiting than usual, had just 
begun my delicious unwholesome journej', when I 
ivas startled out of the fancy by a sound which 
very nearly startled me into the fact. The sound 
was’ that of a quick ; footstep. So near I was to 
being startled into the fact,.tliat if the man whose 
ap})r()ach had broken my dream had not taken 
lue hy the j^cfti'ioats, I should infallibly have 
fallen over. 1 was so energetically plucked from 
danger that 1 was thrown a yard or two into the 
meadow;* and having had just time to he dread- 
fully frightened, and seeing that it was a stranger 
who had both frightened aixd rescued me, the 
proper thing for me at the moment appeared to 
be to cry. The man stood and looked at me, | 
and frightened me still more. He was a young 
man, and evidently belonged to a very superior 
class to that I conunonly mixed with or commonly 
saw. He had rings on his lingers, for instance, 
and M'ore u gold chain. He was well dressed, or 
rather his c, lollies Avere made of good material and 
looked new ; but they were torn and splashed 
Irom head to foot. On his left side he had a 
streak of dry white mud from shoulder to knee. 
Jiis face was handsome, but haggard beyond all I 
descriiitioii, and his lips were drawn back from 
I the t(!eth in a very remarkable Avay. I have seen 
the same look on a dead face since then; hut I 
iiud never seen it before, and it frightened me 
l-.onibly. His hair AA-as very Aviklly disaiTanged, 
.'Hid liujro AA'as a dark blur of unshaA'eu beard on 
clnu'k and chin. He stood and stared at me after 
having pitched me into the meadow ; and Avhen I 
had once or twice stolen a look at him, 1 greAV so 
desjierately frightened that 1 did not even dare 
to cry. 

‘ \Vhat AATjv you doing there j’ he asked me. 

I made, no answer ; an<l he muttered to himself : 

‘ That ’s an act of Providence, anyAA'ay. I startle 
' him into it, and I drag him out of it. Couldn’t 
I’rovidence have done as muCh for me, 1 Avonder ? ’ 

There he laughed, and sat doAvn on the grass at 
a little distance { 

‘Who are you?’ he asked suddenly. ‘What’s 
your name ? ’ 

^ I managed somehow to say: ‘Johnny Camp- 

‘ Got any friends, Johimy Camphcl! ? ’ he asked 
mo. 


‘ Nearly seven,’ I told him. 

‘ Are you a sharp lad ? ’ he questioned. ‘ Do 
you know how far it is from here to London ? ’ 

I made shift to tell him there was a milestone 
not far off which said it was a hundred and six- 
teen miles ; to AH’hich he responded : ‘ Nonsense.’ 

Then he ate another blade or tAvo of grass, and 
said to himself, though he looked hard at me the 
while : ‘ Let me .see, Fit'e days. And a life taken, 
and a life put in danger, and a life saved.’ 

He rose then, and after a glance over the broken 
railings, he looked hack at me, and laughed, and 
said : ‘ There are better chances than that in the 
world, even yet, Johnny Campbell.’ 

With that he went away. What tflck Memory 
plays me, I can guess; but te seemed to me 
rather to vanish into air than to disappear in any 
common fashion, I sat and cnejf, and shivered 
for a little while, and then went home, to find 
that day njade doubly memorable. 

When I reached Sally’s house I was still crying. 
The man Avhom I had just seen had thrown me 
into a spot in the mangy meadow where the grass 
was covered with wet clay. I was not at all hurt ; 
but 1 had covered my^iace and my hands with 
tear-moistened soil, and came as a perfect shock 
on Sally when I entered the kitchen. * 

‘ Oh, "you dreadful, tire-some, dirty child ! ’ cried 
Sally, making a dart at me and recoiling. ‘ 0 dear, 
dear ! It ’s them nasty lads, I know. There ; 
take off your pinner, and don’t stand staring at 
me like a blue dog in a dark entry.’ Sally’s 
similes were all of an extravagantly unlikely sorto 


1 responded ; ‘ Yes sir,’ with inward quaking. 

‘ Then go home,’ ho said, ‘ and tell them not to 
let voxi AA’ander about in this wild way,’ 

‘Yes sir,’ I answered again, still in fear of his 
lips and his eyes. 

He did not move, and I was too frightened to 

do BO. 

‘ What’s to-day ?’ he asked me. 

I told him ‘ Tlmrsday.’ 

Then he mused for a while, and plucked a few 
Wades of grass, aud ate them sloAvly, 

‘How old arc you?’ he demanded, after this 
pause. 


You lived for some years, I think, M'ith Mrs 


similes were all of an extravagantly unlikely sorty 
I and this of the blue dog in the dark entry was 
the one in especial use in all cases of emercency 
or surprise. ‘ Come an’ be washed. Them aread- 
ful lau.s ! I ’d like to make a end o’ the lot of 
’em, that I would. You’ve been playin’ with 
that there Johnny Wardle, I know.’ 

There Sally made a sudden courtesy. ‘I beg 
your pardon, ma’am. I didn’t see as anybody 
wa.s here. What might you be pleased to want, 
ma’am ? Will you take a seat, ma’am ? ’ 

I turned round, and seeing that a stranger had 
entered the house, took refuge heliiud the clock. 
The stranger Avas an elderly lady, dressed in deep 
mourning. She Avas very set and stately in bear- 
ing, aud A'cry set and sUitfly in speech ; but her 
lace aud voice were inviting. I have since then 
lost my childish faculty for reading faces ; but in 
all my childish exjxirwnces, I was neA'er once 
deceived in that regard,\nd certainly in them all 
had never lighted on a face which attracted me so 
much. The lady, in spites of Sally’s inA'itation, 
remained standing. 

‘ Your name,’ she asked, * is Troman ?’ 

‘ Yes ma’am,’ returned Sally. ‘ At your service, 
ma’am.’ 

‘ You lived for some years, I think, M'ith Mrs 
John Campbell of He^x House ?' 

‘ Yes said Sally. ‘ Pore dear Wdy. I 

went tq li^with her when her got married, and 
I lived wh-h her till her died, and see her die.’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 have Leard of you and of your faithful 
service’ — Sally courtesied— ‘ and of your kindness 
to her child.’ Sallj* courtesied again. ‘Js that 
tlio child ?’ 

‘ I ’m regular ashamed to shew him, mft’am,’ said 
Sally, hrin;.^Bg me from bellii*i the dock; ‘hut 
I wanted the kitclien to ‘do my ironin’ in, and so 
I let him go out and play himself, an’ them nasty 
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lads about here has been and rolled him again, I 
su^ose.’ 

By that phrase Sally signified the method by 
which certain of the young democrats of that 
region revenged themselves upon me for her pro- 
clamation of my unfitness to associate with ‘the 
likes o’ them.’ It was their occasional practice 
to seize me when I strayed away from home, and 
to roll me in any conveniently muddy spot, until 
I assumed the aspect of an earthen image. 

‘ Will you oblige me,’ said the lady, ‘ by wash- 
ing him V ^ 

‘Certainly, ma’am; I was just agoing to do it,’ 
Sally expliuned. 

‘ So I saw,’ responded the lady, and seated her- 
self. ' 

‘Though;- goodness gracious knows,’ said Sally 
as she took mev in hand, ‘ as he was sent out this 
blessed mbmin’ as neat as ever was new pin, 
ma’am.’ t 

I was forthwith taken away and washed and 
brushed, and having been inducted into clean 
socks and a new pinafore, was brought back to the 
kitchen. Then the lady asked me to sit upon 
her knee, and I did so. 

..‘I suppose,’ she asked Sally, ‘that you knew 
nothing of this young gentleman’s relatives — of 
his parents’ relatives, T mean ?’ 

‘No ma’am,’ Sally answered. ‘I didn't know 
as he had a soul in the world as ud own him.’ 

‘I,’ said the lady, ‘am his aunt. My name is 
Campbell. Mr John Campbell — your old master, 

‘ the child’s father — was my husband’s brother. 
1 believe he has no nearer relative than myself, 
and I propose to take charge of him.’ 

I looked across at Sally then, and slipping from 
the lady’s lap, ran to my old protectress. She 
took me np and put her firm red arms about me. 

‘No ma’am,’ said Sally, in a sort of quiet 
desperation. ‘I can’t dream o’ partin’ from the 
child.’ 

‘But you must see,’ said the lady, ‘that it 
cannot he for his advantage to live here.' 

‘It ud be cruel, ma’am,’ said Sally with a gulji, 
‘to part me and the child.’ 

‘It would he far more cruel to the child to 
leave him here ; and I am his natural guardian.’ 

‘Well ma’am,’ said* Sally, ‘I’ve been las uii- 
nat’ral guardian now for pretty nigh three year, 
ma’am. I should like to know, ma’am, why he 
ain’t been sought after I took him out of his 
poor ‘dead father’s arm/, I did, and brought him 
home along with me and rared him, and didn’t 
get no nat’ral guardfans coming to ask a word 
about him.’ 

* I was away from England when IVIr Camiihell 
died. Your question is a very natural one, and 
your conduct does you very great credit. You 
shall be well paid for whaj; you have doie.’ 

I was staring hard at the lady all/this time, 
and I noticed that she blushed deeply a moment 
after she had said this. I think it t^s ajt Sally’s 
start of wounded indignation, • • 

‘You’ll have to proTje these words, as you’re 
his aunt, ma’am,’ said Sally ver}^ quietly, and 
folding me tigljj;ly in her aifos. ‘ But if you are 
his auuh ma’am, 1 suppose I can’t hinder you 
from taking him. ^ But 0 ma’am, cried Sally, 
griping me still liarder in her eardestne-ss, ‘treat 
him kind. He hasn’t b^en used to no niothcr-in- 
lawrin’.’ There Sally cried very heartily. 


The lady ausw'ered ; ‘ I hear an excellent account 
of you, and the Vicar’s wife assures me that you 
are a good domestic. Are you willing to take 
. service ? I have no doubt that I can find a place 
for you in my brother’s household.’ 

‘ Will the child be there ?' asked Sally. 

The lady inclined her head and answered : 
‘Yes.’ 

‘Then O ma’am,’ answered Sally, rising with 
me in her arms, ‘then O ma’am, how glad and 
willin’ !’ 

‘ When can you be ready to go ? ’ her visitor 
asked. 

‘I can be ready a’most as soon as you like, 
ma’am,’ said Sally, setting me down and wiping 
her eyes with her aprtrn. ‘When mother comes 
in, I can tell her as I’ve got a place, and pack 
and start a' most at once, ma’am.’ 

‘Then,’ said the lady, ri.sing, ‘he ready for me 
at ten o’clock to-morrow. You will want to buy 
some things for the child. Let them be hand- 
some, hut plain and good. You know how a 
gentleman's child should he dressed, I suppose "? ’ 

‘O yes ma’am,’ Sally answered. ‘He’s rather 
shabby now ; but I’ve done my best with him.’ 

‘I am very grateful to you for it,’ rejdied her 
visitor ; ‘and when 1 spoke of paying j'ou for your 
trouble, 1 did not wish you to think that 1 meant 
only by money. This will serve you for such 

i iurchases as you wull find it necessary to make, 
’ack for him, if you please, only sucli things as 
will be fit for liis use. when he reaches home.’ 

With that the stately lady set a piece of thin 
and rustling paper on the table ; and navitig kis.sed 
me, and .‘»aid good-day to Sally, she went away'. 
My devoted guardian followed her to the door 
and made a final obeisance, and tlien ran back into 
the kitchen and took me up in one confused 
armful and sat down with me on tlie nondescript 
couch. There slie kissed and cried over me. 1 
cried for company, until Sally set me down and 
exclaimed: ‘Bless tlio child’s heart alive! wliut’s 
he got to cry for? 1 kuowed as heaven ud never 
leave the little innocent to grow up in a jdace like 
this. Didn’t I, Johnny?’ And thei’cwith she 
knelt down by me- and renewed tears. 

? E II F U M ,E R Y FA II M I N G. 

Vi.siTiXG the soutll of France some time ago, 
we were much struck — especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cannes and on to Nice — by the 
number of magnificent llower-farms — we can call 
them nothing else — wliich we saw in every direc- 
tion, and the odour of which was perceivable long 
before coming near tliem. In this charming region 
may he seen in all their profuse luxuriance, acres 
of violets, of mignonette, and of cassie, farmed in 
the literal sense of the word, and raised not 
for their beauty’, nor for sale in the ordinary 
nursery-garden fashion, but for the purposes of 
the perfumer. 

There are four methods of obtaining the perfume 
of plants and flowers in general use — first, by ex- 
pression ; second, by distillation ; third, by mace- 
ration ; and fourtli, by what is termed enfleurage. 
The first of these, expression, is the simplest, and 
is only used where the plant or flower contains an 
abundant supply of volatile or es.sential oil — that is, 
the quality which contains the odour or perfume. 
The outer riqji of the lemon, of the orange, and 
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the citron are treated in this way. The parts are 
pnt into a stout cloth hag, laid on a perforated 
plate under a serew-press, and the oil trickles 
through to vessels placed beneath. When it is all. 
pressed out, the oil is left to stand for some time, to 
separate itself from the water that drained through 
with it. Then it is poured off, carefully strained, 
and is ready for use — not as a perfume, but in the 
luakiu" up of oils, pomades, and essences. 

Distillation, the second method, is chiefly used 
for lavender, cloves, herbs, seeds, and the commoner 
flowers which do not lose their odour when 
brought in contact by heat. The ])roces3 is a 
chemical one, by which the spirit of the flower is 
distilled by heat ; only in France, perfumers apply 
fire directly to the still, ivhile in England we distil 
by steam. 

Maceration, the third method, is very much 
used. It,i8 rather a peculiar process, and the last 
one would think of as a way of getting perfume 
out of flowers. A quantity of the finest purified 
beef-suet is placed with clarified lard in a scrupu- 
lously clean porcelain steam-pan. When the fat 
is thoroughly melted and quite free from impurities, 
the flowers to be macerated are thrown in, and 
allowed to remain from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
The liquid fat is then strained, fresh flowers 
added, and the process is repeated as often as is 
considered necessary — the result being pomatum. 
The pomatum obtained is known as six, twelve, 
eigliteen, or twenty-four, according to the strength 
of its odour. Perfumed oils are obtained in the 
.same manner, fine olive-oil being used instead of 
lard and suet. 

'['he last and most important method is j 
cnfl’-urari,/, a way '^ery little practised by English : 
]ictfumcrs, as it is dainty, expensive., and trouble- j 
some. First of all, square shallow frames M'ith 
glass hottoms are spread over with a thin layer of 
clariliod fat, then .strewed thickly with flower-s, 
and allowed to remain for some time. The frames 
arc piled one upon another, so that the flowers 
are in fact shut np in a gla.s .5 box with a 
layer of hrt between. When tlic fat has absorbed 
all the odour, the llower.s are rtqdaced by others * 
till the ])omatuiu is snOicienMy strong. Coarse 
cotton cloths are saturated with the finest olive- 
oil, laid on wire-gauze frames, and strewed with 
flowers. They are then plj,iced under a screw- 
liress, and the perfumed oil wrung from them 
U.S by expression. Tlie pomatums so obtained give 
their name to a variety of perfumes accord- 
ing to the flowers used, or the combination of 
dilfereut flowers to imitate others. For example, 
the orange flower macerated in pomade is known 
as orange-flower pomatum. This when chopped up 
very fine and put into rectified spirit makes extract 
of orange flower which can scarcely be distin- 
guisbed from the original, and is one of the most 
valuable bases to the perfumer, passing with slight 
modifications for sweet pea, magnolia, and perfumes 
of that kind. Hie orange-tree gives three different 
and decided odours; and the majority of sweet- 
smelling flowers give two according to their mode 
of preparation. Orange flowers for distillation are 
largely grown at Nice; those gromi about Cannes 
are chiefly used for pomatums. 

Odours are extracted from different parts of 
plants and flowers — from the root, as in orris and 
vitivert ; the stem, as in cedar, sandal, and rose- 
wood ; the leaves, as thyme, mint, patchouli ; the 


blossom, as roses, violets, &e.; the seed, as the Ton- 
quin bean, the caraway ; the bark, as the cinna- 
mon, But all the more delicate odours are chiefly 
derived from the corolla or blossom. After the 
orange — which enters in some shape or form very 
largely into the composition of countless essences, 
pomades, oils, and cosmetics — one of the most 
useful plants to the perfumer is cossie. It is to 
be found in most of the favourite handkerchief 
bouquets ; but alone it is of too sickly-sweet an 
odour to be agreeable. It is extensively grown 
at flannes, and combines well with orange-flower, 
rose, tuberose, and vanilla. Bergamot is another 
faithful ally of the perfumer. It is ^^in essential 
oil, obtained by expression from the rind of a 
sf)ecies*of citron, and is to ibe found in the 
majority of essences, particular!^ in celebrated 
Ess Bouquet. Of itself it is noi"'*^ a particularly 
pleasant odour; but combined with orris, musk, or 
other flxi^ scents, it is very fragrant. It is best 
kept in a cool dark place, in closely stoppered 
bottles, which applies to all perfumes except 
essence or extract of rose ; so that when ladies 
keep their T)erfume-bottle3 on the toilet-table in 
sunlight and gaslight, or, as is sometimes the case, 
on the mantel-piece over a fire, they should noUbe 
surprised if they soon lose their delicate subtle 
odour ; in fact, tlie purer and better the perfumes 
are, the jnore susceptible are they to the influ- 
ences of light and heat. 

It is a curious fact that some of our sweetest 
flowers arc unavailable for the purposes of per- 
fumerj". Sweet-brier, for instance, and eglantine* 
can only be imitated. No process has yet been 
discovered by which their delicate perfume can 
be extracted and preserved ; but spirituous extracts 
of rose pomade, of flower of orange, neroli oil — 
also produced from the orange, and verbena — 
when cunningly combined, very fairly imitate 
both, Lily of the valley — another useless flower 
to the perfumer, though of exquisite scent in itself — 
is marvellously imitated by a compound of vanilla, 
extract of tuberose, jasmine, and otto of almonds. 
Almost all lilies are. found too powerful even for 
perfumery purposes, and are therefore little u-sed, 
even in combination with other odours, for it has 
been found in many instances that they do not 
harmonise well with the ^fixing and disguising’ 
scents in general use. It appears from Dr Piesse’s 
little book on perfumes that most of our very 
sweetest flowers are onJk successfully imitated, as 
wall-flower, clove pink, sv^et pea Jtfagnolia’is too 
expensive to be genuine. Myrtle is very rarely 
genuine. Real sweet pea tliere is none, and helio- 
trope and honeysuckle are cleverly made up. 
Tuberose, vanilla, orange flower, violet, rose, 
jasmine, and cassie, with orris and vitivert, musk, 
and ambergris in proper proportions and com- 
binations^ are the leading ingredients in most 
perfumes.^ Mignonette, sweet as it is in the 
garden, isS^lmost useless by it-self to the per- 
lumer ;• and 'tuberose, one of the sweetest, if not 
the very*8weetetf floAwr that blooms, combined 
with jasmine makes the pgrfume called stephanotis. 
By enfleurage it' gives a most delicious extract ; 
but it needs to be fixed immediately by* a less 
volatile scent, or it will immediately evaporate. 
Fixed by vanilla or some o^jier enduring odour, 
it is one oT the most eha/miug and useful 
essences in the perfumeVa r^^toire, and enters 
into the composition of almost all the favourite 
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handkercbief bouquets. Cassie, otto of almonds, 
tuberose, and orris, form two-thirds of the violet 
essence generally sold. The genuine essence of 
idolets is only to be procured at special places 
and at exorbitant prices. 

Of fixing or permanent scents, the principal are 
3nuBk, vanilla, ambergris, orris, and vitivert Orris 
is perhaps more used tlian any other, and entere 
largely into the composition of all popular denti- 
Mces. Prom the odours already known, we may 
produce by proper combinations the scent of almost 
every flower that blows, except the jasmine. « It 
, is the one perfume that defies spurious imitation. 
It seems alnrist needless to say that otto of roses 
comes chiefly fionj the East. The rose-fields 
Eizanlik in^RouiVelia and the sweet A'alleys of 
Cashmere gi\'b. us tlie attar gul renowned over 
the whole wprhf.' But there is a very sweet otto 
of rose made from tlic beautiful Provence roses 
that grow to such perfection at Cannes itnd Grasse. 
The flower has a rather sulitle odour, arising it 
is said from the bees carrying the pollen of the 
orange flowers to the rosebeds. The otto is 
obtained by maceration anti ciijleuraijc. 

The whole south of Europe is what one might 
calPthe perfumer’s happy farming-ground. Cannes 
and Nice are especially famous. There, on the 
mild sea-coast grows the delicate cassie that can 
scarcely bear a blast at the foot of the mountains, 
the violets are sweeter than if grown in the shel- 
tered valleys, where the orange, tuberose, and inig- 
lionette attain to such marvellous perfection. But 
flowers are grown for perfumery purposes in many 
other places. Nimes is famous for its rosemary 
and thyme, Xice for its violets, Sicily for its 
lemons and bergamot, and England is famous for 
lavender and peppermint ; tlie latter always com- 
manding a high price in foreign markets, as it 
forms the general mouth-wash used on the conti- 
nent. The lavender grown at Mitcham and 
Hitchin is about eight times the value of that 
grown in France and Italy ; and for ordinary nse 
there is no sweeter perfume than good lavender 
water. 

Just one word on the use of perfumes ; and 
it is moderation. Persons, places, and things are 
^1 the better and pleasanter for a little sweet 
essence ; but see that it'is a little. If some persons 
are too lavish in the use of their favourite bouquet, 
and turn what was meaifl- for a refiued pleasure 
into a.vulgar nuisance, -th^ir extravagance is to be 
avoided rather than the. perfume itself. That per- 
fumery is an iraportanj. business is attested by the 
fact that the duty alone on imported perfu'mes, 
and the spirit used for their home manufacture, 
amounts to the annual sum of nearly fifty thousand 
pounds. 

: i' I 

STUDIES F R' 0 M L j ’f E 

‘ABNER,’ ^ 

Being anxious, some years ago, to gain au insight 
into the mode of treatmg lunatic prisoners, ’ I 
proceeded with two friends to an 'asylum which I 
shall ndme Doiijonville Castfe, the place having 
been once, a feudal stronghold. 

Conducted by ap .obliging turnkey, I emerged 
from a small doorway in an immensely thick 
wall, and found myself' looking down from a 
considerable height upon an open court-yard, in 


which several figures were moving listlessly 
about. Three or four flights of stone steps 
connected the lobby on which I stood with the 
Court-yard below. As I peered over the iron 
balustrade before descending, I noticed about half- 
way down the steps a singular object, which I 
took at first to be a huddled heap of old clothes. 
A second glance, however, shewed me that the 
thing, whatever it was, moved, and at last I made 
the object out to be a human being in the hideous 
yellowish- gray garb of the prison. The figure 
was on its hands and knees, apparently engaged 
in slowly and laboriously writing or drawing with 
a piece of slate on the stone steps. Noting my 
curious scrutiny, the furnkey volunteered infor- 
mation. 

‘That’s one of tlie lunatics, sir,’ he said. 
‘Abner, wo cull him. A luu’inless creetur enough, 

! except when his fit is on, and then lid’s about 
tlie worst we ’ve got.’ 

‘ Does he often liave such fits I ’ 

‘Well, about four or live times in the twelve- 
month, sir. We can always tell wlum they’re 
coinin’ on by the cliango in liis look and manner, 

, and then we keep a sharp ivatch upon him.’ 

By this time wo were desc.eiidiiig tlie staircase, 

! and bail come alongside Abner ; but he never 
! raised bis bead or took the slightest iiofico of our 
presence until the turnkey touched him and said : 

; ‘ Weil, Abner, how is it with you lo-iiay t Don’t 
I 3'ou see there’s visitors come to pay you their 
i compliments /’ 

j A mild, clean-shaven, vacant face — an .absolutely 
j expressionless faci;, v.-as lifted to ns fir a moment, 

: and a jiair of large gray eyes, witliout a ray of 
j intelligence or interest in ibenqaested for a second 
i upon each of us iu turn. Then witiiout a word 
! or a sign to shew that he was conscious of any- 
thing except the familiar sound of llio turnkey’s 
, voice, Abner turned mechauicallj’ to bis ocenpa- 
I tion again, and became engrossed in bis slow, 
j laborious scribbling on the steji. 

‘ What is he doing D I asked the turnkey after 
we had passed. 

‘ Why sir, tliat ’s the way he occiqiies himself 
every daj% except when his lit is orf and we have 
. to lock him up. He writes his nauie, j’ou see, and 
j a date and some queer flourish of his own, upon 
: every step from the .bottom up to the top; and 
I when he has finished, he wipe.s every step clean 
1 and begin.s afresh, lie ’s been at it ever since he 
first came here, fiftiren years ago.’ 

‘Is he a criminal lunatic f’ 

‘Yes sir ; he ’s in for murder. Killed a little boy 
with a pitchfork ; but the jury brought him in 
insane, lie was a schoolmaster once, and a very 
clever one too, 1 ’ve heard.’ 

I turned and looked back .at Abner. Thera 
he was on his hands and knees scribbling methodi- 
cally, perfectly unconscious of everything around 
him. And so the days and weeks and months 
had rolled over his head for fifteen years ! What 
a death in life ! I thought, and wondered whether 
any gleam of reason or fla-sh of memory ever for a 
moment illumined the dark, blank chambers of 
liis brain ; or whether the world was always as 
completely a void to him as it was at that 
moment. 

My reflections were abruptly broken by a yell 
so startling in its suddennes-s, so appalling in its 
savage rage, that for the instant 1 was paralysed 
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with, terror. Instinctively I thought oi‘ Abner, 
and cast a hurried and fearful glance behind me 
at the subject of my reflections. But no ! That 
yell could never have come from him ; he was 
still absorbed in his eternal scrawl. I saw by the 
scared faces of niy companions 4 ibat they had 
shared my apprehensions. The turnkey alone was 
unmoved ; with a quiet smile, as of one to whom 
such §wful sounds were as fainiliar us the cock- 
erow to ourselves, he set our fears at rest. 

‘That’s from the female lunatics’ ward, sir. 
Black Kate ’a in her tantrums to-day, and they ’ve 
liad to cage her, I expect. She ’s an awful one, 
is Kate— tears the clothes from her body, and 
rampages about sometimes for a whole week 
together. She ’s a fury,*if ever there was one.’ 

We were relieved to find that tliere was no 
prospect of our being bronglit into personal en- 
counter with the utterer of that fiendish yell, and 
did not envy those upon wlmin devoleil the duty 
I of ‘caging’ Black Kate in her ‘tantrums,’ By 
I this Jime wo had reached the court-yard, where 
1 some dozen or more Tiiale lunatics were mooning 
1 about. Some of ’these wei’e driveUing, gibbering 
I idiots; others, but fur a certain restle.ss, wandering 
: exjiri'ssiou in the e3’e.^, might have ] cussed muster 
us sane to one not used to detect the symptoms 
of lunacy. All of them were upjmrently (piict 
and harmless. One big simple-looking fellow, 
who like Abner had bereft a fellow-creature of lile, 
had a rough model of a ship in his hands, and 
i!il'(.)nned ns that he had fought wit It Nel.son at 
Trafalgar, as Iciiitswaiu on board the I’i'lunj, when 
he was four years of age ! The whole batch of 
tlxMU gave me the idea of haviitg heen turnedloo.se 
into this court-yard like animals in a pen. There 
j were no seats for them. No attempt had been made 
to jirovide them with emi)loj'ineut or amusement. 
It was a melancholy sight to see them pacing 
backwards and forwards in as objectle.ss and mean- 
ingless a fushi(ni tis tin; wild luitusts in a menagerie. 
But what particularly attracted my attention were 
the ‘cages,’ of which there were six, occ-upying two 
«i<les of the sejuare. Thoj' were oveu-shaped dens 
iu the wall, nine feet by four, with ju.st enough 
room for an average-sized man to staml upright in 
the centre of the arched roof, and were fitted 
iu front with iron bars nf great thickness and 
strength. 

‘Is it in that kind of tiling I asked, ‘ that Black 
Kate is “ caged ” just now I ’ 

‘ yes, sir,’ said the turnkey in the most matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘When they' ’re very violent, we 
sometimes have to keep ’em there for a week or 
ten days. We feed ’em through the bars.’ 

‘ But how do you clean the cages out ? ’ I 
inquired. 

‘ Lor bless ye, sir, we durs’ii’t clean ’em. It 
would be as lunch as our lives were worth to 
venture within the clutches of one on ’em w'hen 
they ’re iu them cages. There ’s Abner now ; you 
■wouldn’t believe how strong that fellow is when 
he’s got his fit on. He ’s a little chap, as you see ; 
but he ’s more than a match I'or any two of us 
when he ’s bad ; and it generally takes three of us 
to get him into the cage.’ 

I was not surprised that any human being, sane 
■or insane, should resist to the utmost of liis power 
an attempt to shut him up in one of those wild- 
beast dens and treat him like a savage animal ; but 
it did seem incredible that the mild, vacant-faced. 


inoffensive creature we had just passed should 
be capable of being suddenly transformed into 
a raging demoniac. I had begun to take an 
unaccountable interest iu Abner, and I felt a 
strange curiosity to see him in one of these 
terrible paroxysms of fury. I confided this morbid 
desire to one of my friends. The turnkey overheard 
me, and turning sharply round, said with grim 
emphasis : ‘Then you’ll never want to see him a 
second time, sir, unless you ’re a glutton for horrors. 
It ’s an awful sight to see him when he ’s had ; 
and to hear his language when he ’s raving would 
apfial you.’ 

I was half-ashamed of my idle wish ; but I 
little tliought it would ever be j^atilied, and 
that L should some day velify by experience 
the turnkey’s forcible descriptW <^iA.buer in his 
fury. ' 

We liad made our round of the* prison, and 
were leayng the place, when we were met by 
the govefnor, who knew one of our party, and 
courteously invited us to lunch. My thoughts 
were, still runuing upon Abiier ; and on question- 
ing the governor ahoi^ him, I hiarned the full 
details of his painful and tragic story. They were 
a.s Iblluw.s. 

Twenty yeiirs previously Abner, who, though 
of humble parentage, was a young man of great 
)»romise, had found himself in a position to attain 
wliat liad long been the dearest ambition of his 
life— a university education. He had scraped 
together a little money him.self ; and some friends 
who had faith in hi.s powers hail otfereil to malv* 
up between them whatever deficiency there might 
be. Every one prophesied for him a brilliant 
career, and lie was himself elateil with hope and 
joy. .But Ids hopes were rudely shattered at 
a blow, llis only sister, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached, suddenly lost her husband by 
an accident, and was left penniless with two 
children. Brother and sister had been left orphans 
when they were very young, and had been brought 
up togetlier by an old aunt, their only relative. 
The aunt liad died soon alter her niece’s marriage, 
and the young widow had no one in the world to 
look to for help and supjiort but her brother. 
Abner made his decision at once. It was clear 
to him that he must sacrijice his ambitious hopes 
to provide a liome for his sister and her children. 
The mastership of the Xational School in the 
little town of which Plj? was a native fell vacant. 
Abner applied for the obtained it. The 

salary was but small ; bilt it enabled him to offer 
his sister and her childrai a home, and iu that 
home they lived happily together for more than 
four years. AV)ner was devoted to the children, 
both i^ya, and loved them as if thej'' had been hia 
own. The elder of the two was especially the 
object his afi’ections, and his favourite com- 
panion. The cliild,.how eight years of age, had 
twined ^self close round Abner’s heart when 
it waft stricken with mortal sickness, and died. 
Abner’i^grief* \yis uncontrollable ; the loss seemed 
irreparable. After a jv’hile, however, he began 
to devote liiiuself to the surviving child, and 
sought to consoleshimself for the dead by the 
society of the living brother. Rut he was never 
quite the same as before the child’s death. His 
sister marSftd a. great chao^ nn him. He would 
give way to fits of depressio* and melancholy, 
from wliich neither her loving care nor the art- 
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less prattle of the child could rouse him. Things 
had heen going on like this for some mouths, when 
one summer holiday at hay making- time Abner 
took the boy out with him for a day’s ramble. 
About noon he came back alone, and to his sister’s 
inquiries after the child, answered that he had 
left it playing with some other children in the 
hayfield not far off, under the care of a neigh- 
bour, who Iiad promised to see after the boy till 
he was tired of his play and wished to go home. 
The mother was satisfied with the explanation, 
but she noticed that her brother was unusually 
silent and moody at dinner. When the meal 
was over, he said to his sister : ‘ Come, let us go 
and see our children.’ 

She remembered 'iftervvards that he had put an' 
emphasis on 'Ihe j^lural, but at the time she only 
understood him^ -o mean her boy and his play- 
mates. 

They u'ent together to the hayfield, and Abner 
led her to a shady corner of the meado’^, wdiere, 
comfortably ensconced in a hay-cock, the child 
lay apparently asleep. 

‘ Don’t touch him,’ said Abner ; ‘he is too 
haimy to be awaked.’ 

l^ere was a strange pallor on the boy’s face, 
w'hich alarmed the mother. She wa.s bending 
anxiously to see why the usually rosy cheek was 
so white, when Abner roughly seized her by the 
arm. 

‘ Leave them alone,’ he said in a hoarse whisper. 
‘ Can’t you see they are together, and are happy ! ’ 

' Hardly heeding these strange words in her 
motherly anxiety about the pale face of her 
darling, she stooped and gently touched the child’s 
cheek. It was quite cold. She started, then 
caught the boj^ frantically in her arms, Ilis little 
limbs were stiff, and his clothes were drenched 
with blood. Uttering a piercing shriek of horror 
she fell fainting with the child in her arms. 
When the haymakers who were at the far end of 
the large meadow came up to her, Abner had dis- 
appeared, and at first they thought both mother 
and child w'cre dead. The ncother had only 
swooned ; but the child was dead and cold, stabbed 
through the heart with a pitchfork, which was 
found hidden in the hay-cock. 

All attempts to find .Abner failed ; but about 
ten days after the catastrophe, he returned to his 
own home so changed in appearance, so haggard 
and thin and ragged, that /..hey hardly recognised 
him. 5^0 one ever kng^ where he liad been 
during those ten days. /He made no effort to 


escape, 


was arrestbd in his own house. 


was evident that his reason was completely gone. 
He was like a man dazed ; and from that time till 
after the trial, he was not known to speak a word 
to any living soul. He was found to be insane, 
and sentenced to be confined m Donjonvillt Castle 
as a criminal lunatic for the rest of jais life, j 


That was Abner’s story, and it had tAe effect 
of stamping his figure ineffaceably <-upoq my 
memory. . „ . , 

Two years later I was in DoujonviUe again, and 
with a friend I paid a visit to the Castle, The 
same turnkey who had been our guide on the 
previous otcasion piloted us over the building 
again. I asked if Abner were still thbre. After 
replying in the affirtaative, he added, looking hard 
at me : ‘ Aren’t you the. gentleman, sir, that said the 


last time you was here that you’d like to see 
Abner when his fit was on ? ’ 

‘ I am,’ I replied. 

, ‘Then,’ said he, ‘if you’re of the same mind 
still, you may have your wish.’ 

I felt the same morbid curiosity strong upon 
me, and accepted the turnkey’s proposal. 

Arrived at the court-yard in which wore the 
cages, I started back in disgust and horror, for I 
could hardly believe that it was a human being 
that I saw before me. His voice had grown so 
hoarse that it had no sound of humanity in it, 
hut was like the savage roar of a beast, and for 
tlje most part his ravings were inarticulate. And 
this was Abner — the mild-eyed, vacant- faced 
scribbler upon the steps, who liad struck me 
as being the very embodiment of utterly harm- 
less and inoffensive imbecility. Horrified beyond 
measure, I turned hastily away from tlie aopalling 
.spectacle of humanity degraded far below the 
level of the beasts. 

When we had left the court-yard, I asked the 
turnkey how long Abner bad been in tiie cage, 
this time. ‘Three days,’ was the reply ; ‘and 
will probably be in three days longer before we 
dare take him out.’ 

I had seen Abner at his worst, so far as his 
bestial ferocity was concerned. I was yet to have 
a proof of his diabolical cunning. As we were 
passing out of the prison quarter, the turnkey 
called my attention to a deep dent in the massive 
door. 

‘ D’ye see that, sir ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘ What is it f* 

‘That’s Abner’s doing, this last fit. He slipped 
away unbeknown to any one, when we thought 
he was as liariuless as a child. He got hold of a 
spade somehow, that the masons had been mixing 
mortar with. Then he lay in the shadow of this 
I dark corner, and waited till the governor was 
I cornin’ through. Then he up with the spade 
! when the governor’s back was turned and let 
drive at his head. Ju.st at that moment the 
governor stooped to pick uj) a key he lu«l dropped, 
and the spade struck into the solid door here, two 
inches deep and more, just above Jiis head. He 
turned to grapple with Abner ; aim he 's a strong 
man too, but it would ha’ gone hard with him 
if he hadn’t sung out lustily, and two of us come 
up in time to rescue hnn. It was as much as the 
three of us could do to master Abner and handcuff 
him. And since then lie ’s been as you 'vo seen 
him. I never knew his fit come on so sudden or 
break out so bad.’ 

‘The governor must have had a very narrow 
e.scape of his life.’ 

‘ I believe you, sir. If ho hadn’t happened to 
stoop just at that minute, the spade would have 
smashed his skull like an egg.’ 

It was thus I saw Abner for the second time, 
and it was long before the horrible sight ceased to 
haunt me. I was yet to see him a third time, 
but under very different circumstances. 

Seven years had elapsed since the visit to Don- 
jonville which I have just described, and again I 
found myself in that neighbourhood. Among 
the many changes which had taken place there 
during the interval was the erection, within a few 
miles of Donjonville, of a new Lunatic Asylum, 
conducted on latest and most approved prin- 
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ciplea of medical science. To this new Asylum 
all the lunatics from the Castle had been removed ; 
and I was anxious to have an ojiportunity of 
contrastinp; the old and new style of treating the. 
insane. That opportunity was afforded me by 
an invitation to one of the fortnightly entertain- 
ments at the Asylum. 

In a spacious well- lighted hall there was 
gathered as orderly an assemblage as any I have 
ever seen. The programme consisted of music, 
recitations, and amateur theatricals — all of which 
were received with keen delight and appreciation. 
There was a good sprinkling of guests, but the 
bulk of the audience consisted of lunatic.s ; and the 
latter seemed to me to take quite as intelligent 
an interest in the proceedings as the former. It 
was a wonderful and gratifying sight, and all the 
more so when I recalled that bare court-yard 
with its ,^istles3, mooning flock of perambulating 
imbeciles, and the terrible occupants of its hideous 
‘ cages.’ I was curious to know whether any of my 
old friends, and especially Abner, were among 
this decorous crowd. In the interval between 
the two parts of the entertainment, I got 
speech of the medical superintendent, and asked 
him whether any of the wor-st cases from the 
Castle were present that evening. 

‘They are all in the room to-night,’ he said, 

‘ except one who is in the Imspital.’ 

‘ Is Abner here ? ’ T inquired, 

‘ Yes ; and Black Kate too. Come with me and 
I ’ll introduce you to both. I am rather proud 
of those two.’ 

I followed ill silence; and presently in answer to 
his call a pleasant-looking man, neatly dressed in 
black, came up to us. 1 never was more astonished 
in my life than when this decent, respectable 
pereon was introduced to me as Abner, I could j 
hardly believe my eyes, so extraordinary was the 1 
ebange in liim. There was a foolish vacant look 
indeed about his face still ; but he spoke and 
answered (piostions sensibly ; and when I mentally 
contrasted him with the Abner I had seen twice 
before, I felt that he was a rational and intelli- 
gent human being in comparison with either the 
unconscious imbecile or the raging maniac I had 
beheld previously. My whole stock of astonish- 
ment was so completely exhausted upon Abner, 
that it was merely with a* mild surprise that I 
found the terrible Black Kate on introduction to 
be a quietly dressed, gray-haired woman, self- 
contained in her manner and gentle in her speech, 
who, but for the restless glitter of her bright 
black eyes — which had ati unmistakably wild look j 
in them — might to all appearance have been a l 
nurse. 

‘^Vell,’ I said to the medical superintendent, 
when we were left alone together after the enter- 
tainment was oyer, ‘you have effected a miraculous 
transformation in those two at anyrate, I never 
saw Black Kate beloro, but I have heard enough 
of her doings, Abner, when last 1 saw him, was 
simply and literally a caged wild beast. I shall 
never forget his awful appearance aa long as 1 
live.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ replied the superintendent, ‘ the less said 
about those old days the better. Tlie treatment 
of lunatics was barbarous and inhuman then ; but 
people knew no better, and we must not be too 
hard upon them.’ 

I thought this was a very euphemistic way of 


putting the matter ; but I contented myself with 
asking how long Abner had been there. I was 
told that he had been two years and a half in the 
Asylum. 

‘And has he ever had any of his fits?’ I 
asked further. 

‘ Yes. He had two in the course of the first six 
months. But you may guess we had none of the 
“ caging ” business here. He was treated properly ; 
and for two years he has never shewn the slightest 
symptoms of violence. You see we lay ourselves 
out to discover what employment or amusement 
can* awake a ray of interest in a lunatic ; and as 
soon as we have found that out, we always keep 
him amused or employed. The most* violent are 
Ctred in a short time by that mtlans.’ 

That was the last I saw ormeiyjsJ of Abner. 
I often think of him still; uot*^,,^ the imbecile 
scrawler on the steps, nor as the caged*wild beast, 
but as thft most signal instance I know of the 
triumph df the new system over that which to 
the credit of humanity has happily passed away. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE GUIDES. 

No native corps in India has earned a higher 
reputation than the Guides, a regiment which was 
raised in December 1846 by Lieutenant, afterwards 
Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Lumsden, C.B,, 
K.C.S.I., of Belhelvic, The corps consisted at 
fii-st of three troojis of cavalry and six companies of 
infantry. The men consisted of all the races about 
Peshawur, and were for the most part freebooters,* 
wlio had during the stormy times preceding 1846 
infested the neighbourhood, and especially the 
Pcshawur-Attock road, which was so unsafe to 
the Sikhs that they could only travel it in large 
bodies. Many also had been Sikh soldiers, and 
others belonged to the predatory tribes beyond the 
borders. Not a few murderers were amongst them ; 
and a large proportion sought service in our tanks 
ill order to escape either punishment from the 
Sikh authorities, or to avoid private vengeance. To 
prevent these turbulent men from coalescing against 
their English officers, Lumsden wisely placed most 
of the (lifterent nationalities in troops or com- 
panies by themselves. Thus there was one Pathan 
troop, one Sikh troop, and one mixed troop ; while 
in the infantry there was one company of Pathans, 
one of Goorkhas, one of Punjabee Mussulmans, 
one of Sikhs, and one cc^njmsed of several racers. 

From the very first V’le Guides took part in 
numerous frontier skirui^shes ; and when, in 
1848, Moolraj raised the\tandard of rebellion, 
Lumsden marched with the corps and took part 
in the siege of Mooltau. During the Mutiny, the 
corps, under Daly, marched from tlieir station 
on the frontier to Delhi, a distance of seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles, in twenty-eight days. Thia 
unparalleled feat, moreover, was accomplished 
tluring the* hottest pjirlT of the year. Within three 
hours of tlieir reaching Delhi, the Guides were 
engaged witH the enemy, and every one of their 
officers wlis wdu&ded. ‘As an illustration of the 
sort of work that contiimully falls to their lot, 
and how they perform it, we relate the foUowing 
story. * _ 

In 1852, an expedition rvas sent oi^t against 
the Khuttuok Khails, occupying territory between 
Peshawur and Kohat. W^O wm in command of 
the force we do not know, neither does it signify. 
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bttfc Major, afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
aecompauied it as political officer. The eneniy 
took up a strong position in a village at the foot 
of a high hill. Captain Turner of the Guides 
with a company of his regiment was sent to dis- 
lodge them, ilo did so in gallant style. The 
Khuttucks resisted stoutly ; but the Guides were 
not to be denied, and sopn the enemy Avere seen 
streaming out of the rear of the village and up the 
hill at the baclf, swiftly followed by Tunier and 
his company. After proceeding a short distance, 
the Khuttucks reached a cliff, the only ascent 
to Avhich was by a side-path only broad enough 
for one man to mount at a time. Speeding up 
this path, tue Khuttncks lay doAvn on the edge 
and opened fire orAtheir pursuers. Nothing heedf 
ing, Turner’^uslaid on till be. too readied the 
foot of the cdii#. He then found himself in an 
awkAvard predicament. Unwilling to fall back — 
indeed he would have lost half his nifn had he 
tried to do so — and seeing that it Avai hopeless 
to dream of attempting to reach the foe by means 
of the path, be ordered his men to get clo.se under 
the cliff. In tlii.s positiqn tiiey were safe, but 


powerless, and could only wait for assi.stance. Dr 
Rojiert Lycll was as-sistant-surgeon in the Guides, 
a tall handsome man, in the prime of life. As 
much a soldier us a surgeon in heart, lie had 
been M’atching the figlit with the keenest interest 
when not engaged in attending to the wontideil, 
and perceiving tliat his comraile Turner was in 
a dilemma, he hastened to Edwardes, and thus 
•reported: ‘Turner is in a regular fix. He can't 
get up that cliff, and he can’t get auay. 1 have 
been looking at the ground ; and if you send a 
party up that spur, it will be able to get up to 
the top of the cliff and take the defenders in 
flank.’ 

Edwardes scanned the scene for a moment with 
his keen glance, then turning to I.ye.ll, replied : 

* All right. No one can manage, the job better 
than yourself. Take some men with you, and do 
it. Gome Avitli me and 1 will get some sepoys for 
you.’ 

Going to a Goorkha regiment, he told the com- 
mandant to place a detachment at Lyell’s di.spo.sal. 
Making a long circuit, Lyell reached the spur 
above spoken of, and began to climb its steep 
sides unseen by the ‘foe. Full of ardour and 
strength, the Englishman strode up the hill, and 
soon distanced all but yhandful of the gallant 
but short-legged little (^)rkha.s who punted close 
at his heels. On reacl^g the .summit, Lyell cau- 
tiously peeped over l^ie edge, and found, as he 
had expected, that he wa.s on the verge of the j 
shelf occupied by the enemy, and somewhat in I 
their rear. He also saw that the attention of the i 
Khuttucks was completely taken up with Turner j 
. and his Guides. About twenty-five yards from ; 
where Lyell stood, and between him fand the | 
enemy was a sungur — soft of rifle-p^ built uy» | 
with loose stones. It was unoccujdedfand Lyell \ 
determined to seize it. As soon therefor^ as lie i 
had got seven men together, he Iftd'theut at a run 
for the sungur. The Khuttucks at the sourtd 
tunied and iired a volley, which being at a short i 
range, Killed two of Lyell’s nien and woumlcd the i 
remainderi I>yeil himself being hit by a splinter | 
of a stone. . Lyit\g . down in the sungur, Lyell | 
waited till some more ‘ 0 / his men joined him. By 
twos and throes Biey rushed into the sungur, till 


the total force present numbered twenty-five. 
Amongst them came Koer Singh. He was the 
mbmlar (native captain) of the Goorkha company 
of the Guides, and really had no business to bo 
there. Seeing, hoAvever, liyell starting off on his 
expedition, he had hastily followed. He was a 
little thin man, quiet and gentle in his manner, 
and always smiling. By no means the man who 
would by a stranger have been pointed put as 
likidy to prove a liero. He was, nowever, a very 
lion in fight, and never so happy as when present 
Avhere swords were flashing and bullets whistling 
in their deadly flight. The last man to arrive was 
Dal riingh, a sowar (trooper) of the Guides. He 
was a remarkable man. Gwing to his signal gal- 
lantry, he was promoted to the rank of duffadar 
(corporal) after every skirmish ; but his temper 
was so luicontrollablle, his knack of getting into 
scrapes so unrivalled, that within six ^eeks he 
always found himself a simple sowar again. No 
more than Koer Singh had he any business to be 
with Lyell; but in his thirst for the excitement of 
danger he. c'oubi not refrain from following, and 
leaving hi.s horse behind liiin, .strode up the hill as 
i|uickly a,s his long cavalry boots would allow 
liim. When he reached the snnimit, he perceived 
Lyell and his small J)arty in the snngnr, and at 
once ran across to join him. As soon as he arrived, 
be .said : ‘.Sahib, we mustn't stop liere all day. I 
will jump on to the to]) of the. parapet ; they 
will fire at me; and we. shall he able to ru.sli on 
them before they can reload.’ 

J-tefore Ly<dl iiad time to say a word, Dal .Singh 
sprang tin to the para|)et, waved his .swonl, and 
hy way of rousing them to action, hurled alni.si; at 
the. Khuttucks. Every one of the enemy fired 
.simultaneously at the man," ami strange to say, 
missed him. Then Lyell, followed liy Koer 
Singh and Dal Singh, dashed at the Khuttucks, 
who had not a single firearm loaded, and con- 
se<iueiitly fled before tiie impetuous attack. Lyell 
hastening to the eilge of the clitf, sliouts: ‘They've 
bolleil, Turner. IVfake haste and come up.' 

Turner was not slow to respond to the invita- 
tion ; and soon the two de,tucliment.H were united, 
and in high sjiirits following up the Khuttucks. 
.So hot was the pursuit, tliat the ^hnttucks had 
no time to load, and were chased u]) the hill ami 
oAur the further edge*. There Turner ami Lyell 
prudently halted. 'Ik) keep the enemy on the 
move, hoAVever, they fired muskete, hurled stones, 
and smnuled biigle.s till the Khuttucks were 
(le.scj’ied far away quite at the foot of the hill. 

Lord Dalhousie was so highly pleased Avith thi.s 
affair, that he gave LA'ell the very best appointment 
which could at the moment be bestowe<l on an 
assistant-surgeon, namely that of principal assi.st- 
ant to the opium agent at Patna. How little do 
we know what is for our good ! The reward was 
fatal to Ijyell. Five years later he perished at 
the hands of a Mussulman mob, a victim to his 
rash bnivery. Thus ended, in the flower of his 
age, the promising career of the gallant, noble- 
minded, popular Lyell ! 

As to the other heroes of the fight with the 
Khuttucks ; Koer Singh and Dal Singh were deco- 
rated with the (3rder of British India, and given the 
rank of baha/lur. Koer Singh afterwards fell at 
the head of his company at Delhi. Dal Singh 
five or si-x years later got into such a scrape that 
unwillingly his officers were compelled to turn 
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him out of the regiment, and he disappeared from 
view. Turner, before this, had been attacked by 
a violent fever, which carried him off in the course 
of a few hours. 

The esprit de corm of the Guides was shewn not 
by swagger or dandyism. They never boasted or 
made much of their exploits. Their pride con- 
sisted in taking it as a matter of course that any 
task however difficult or dangerous would be 
thoroughly performed. Neither did they indulge 
in any of the fopperies which are so common in 
irregular corps. 

I'o illustrate the feeling which pervaded all 
ranks of this celebrated corps — a feeling which is 
still characteristic, as rccent'events can testify — we 
may mention, that on a certain subaltern’s joining 
the corps, one of the older officers said to a native 
officer; ‘ Wtdl, Lootuf Ali, wliat do you think of 
the new •sahib?’ The proud answer was: ‘No 
matter what sort of a sahib joins us, we soon make 
a Guide of him.’ 

Of a^ll the many gallant officers who have served 
in the Guides, none left a bettor name behind him \ 
than young t^)uintiu i’attye, who fell a few days i 
after his arrival at Delhi. Almost his last words, j 
as the life-blood was ebbing away, were: ‘Dulce et . 
tieoonim est ]>ro palriTi luori ’ (It is sweet and! 
jtroper to die for one’s country). Young Ilattye j 
was aide-de-camp to one of tbe Lienteuant-gover- I 
nors (we forget wliieh), and was much petted, for i 
he was a good-looking, most engaging lad. Fired .■ 
with u love of distinction, he was not contented i 
willi a life of ease and comparative idleness ; there- '■ 
fore, one day when the Lieutenant-governor asked I 
what; he could <hj for him, he eagerly replied ; i 
‘O sir, get me into the Guides ; I could wish for j 
nothing li Uler.’ Into the (juides thei'efore he I 
was put. Scarcely had he joined the corps, when ! 
liUinsden the commandant received information i 
from one of his spies that a certain freebooter ! 
w'onld attack a neighbouring village the following i 
night. Lutnsdeu determined to catch him; aitd as | 
the task was one requiring great local knowledge | 
and craft, he selected not an officer, native or i 
European, but a simple sowar. (Lumsdeu never 
allowed himself to be fettered by routine, but 
always selected the men best fitted for a duty, 
without regard to other considerations.) Tliis man, 
whom we will call I’eer Klupi, was a small land- 
holder, a man between fifty and si.xty, and covered i 
with scars, lie wouhl sometimes bare his right] 
arm, and .shewing the mark.s of numerous wounds, j 
boastfully e-Kclaim : ‘ The blood of seventy Hindus 
is on this arm.’ Under his command, therefore, a 
detachment was ordered to march at dark on a 
secret expedition. Baltye heard of tlie latter, and 
determined to join it. He had so recently joined 
that he had not yet got Guide uniform, so first 
binding him over to secrecy, he borrowed from a 
brother-officer a Lluidc coat and turban, and set off 
with tire party as a simple volunteer under Peer 
Khan’s orders. The next morning, the detach- 
ment returned unsuccessful, the freebooter not 
having appeared. As soon as he arrived in 
camp, Quintin Buttye went to Lumsden and said 
to him: ‘I have done very wrong sir, and I 
have come to tell you wh.at I have done. I went 
out last night with Peer Khan. I could not help 
it ; but I know I was wrong.’ Lumsden, veiling 
his secret admiration for the gallant lad under a 
stem demeanour, reproved him severely, and 


wound up by saying: ‘I expect you to promise 
that you will never do so again,’ The required 

f iromise was given, and it is needless to say faith- 
ully observed. Our readers need scarcely be 
reminded that absence without leave, especially in 
troublous times, is a very serious offence in her 
majesty’s service. 

MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE. 

IN THREE CHAriBRa 
* CHAPTER L — THE INHERITANCE. 

Mr Charles Russel, once the most ipoted lawyer 
o| Kinton, w’as dead. He had passed away in the 
night, lull of years and honour — p^ed away so 
calmly and peacefully, that eveii'. P?^' nurse could 
not tell at what precise hour the' spirit had left 
the worn-qixt body. 

I am, 01* rather was, a village doctor. At the time 
of which I write, I was about six-and-twenty years 
of age, and three years previou.sly had bought a 
practice in the village «£ Cottara. It was not a 
large village ; but being only about five miles 
from the important seaport of Kinton, it coTtld 
boast of a good many somewbat pretentious villa- 
residences, These xvere inhabited, some by mer- 
chants of Kinton, who travelled to and fro morning 
and evening ; others by men who had ceased to 
take an active part in^business, and had retired to 
the country to enjoy a well-earned x'epose. To this* 
latter class belonged the Mr Charles Russel whose 
death I have just recorded. To a small inherited 
competence he had added the savings of a succes.s- 
ful professional career, and retiring to Cottam, 
had bought a small mansion on the outskirts of 
the village, called ‘The Willows.’ ‘Wills,’ the 
country people got to call it, referring — with a 
vague idea of wit — to the proprietoFs previous 
fame as a conveyancer and maker of wills. Mr 
Russel had never been married, but had adopted 
the orphan daughter of his sister. Ellen Saunders 
;it the time of my story was about twenty-one 
years of age. 

It was not until I had been two years at Cottam, 
that I was introduced to Mr Russel. During this 
time he had more than*once required professional 
attendance, but had always sent for the family 
doctor from Kinton. One‘^,ay, however, a servant 
came in great haste for me to go to the Willows; 

‘ for,’ said she, ‘ master has fallen and broken his 
leg.’ Of course I went immediately ; but fortunately 
found matters not so bad as represented. Mr 
Russel been walking in the garden, as was 
his wont, when he acsidentally stepped sideways 
upon a sfvxne, and’ his ankle twisting, ho fell 
heavily* forxtnrd. The result was a very bad 
sprain, aggravated by Hie age and weight of the 
sufferer. I soon had the hoot off, and applied the 
usual remedies ;’aud^ before I left he wgs very 
much easier. On my next visit he was still better ; 
but I forbade him to use his foot in^any way. 
Day by da/*I called, and .etfck day found him 
improving, although he chitfed cmisiderably at the 
confinement, as he missed his usual walks. Gradu- 


ally lie b^au to talk of other matters — politics, 
literature, &c. | I found him to be an unusually 
well>read man ; and as reading had always been 
one of my chief delights, we got on very well 
together. Mutual esteem quickly ripened into 

( mutual friendahip ; and at length I was invited 
to visit him one evening, an invitation of which I 
was not slow to take advantage. When I arrived, 
I found him sitting in an easy-chair, with his foot 
on the leg-rest ; for as yet ho was unable to get 
about. Beside him was a small chess-table, With 
the men all their places. 

‘I was just about,’ he observed, ‘to have a 
game of chfess witili iny niece ; but she has been 
called away i3t;,*^ttle while. By-the-bye, do you 
play V 

‘ A little,' I answered ; the fact being that chess 
used to be a very favourite game of mine^; but not 
having played for years, I was somewhat doubt- 
ful of my powers, and therefore answered cau- 
tiously : ‘ A little — not imwh.’ 

‘ Do you mind playing with me ? It would be 
quite a charity, I assure you, for I am heartily 
weary of sitting here alone.’ 

‘ I will try with pleasure,’ I rejdied ; and with 
that we commenced. 

I soon found that, good player as I was, he 
was slightly better; and at the end of the evening, 
he was two games ahead. I’liis put him in great 
good-humour, especially as his niece, who had 
now joined us, had witnessed the old gentleman’s 
victory. 

‘ There is some satisfaction,’ he was pleased to 
say, ‘ in playing with you, as you are difficult to 
beat. I sometimes play with Ellen here ; but it 
is almost like playing with the right band against 
the left, where all the schemes originate in the 
same mind. I know all her moves almost before 
she takes them. She always opens in the same 
way, and hardly ever originates a fresh attack.’ 

‘Well, uncle dear, you cannot expect me to be 
as deep as you are. You know you often used to 
say : “ Girls never can reason.” ’ 

Hitherto I have hardly mentioned Ellen Saun- 
ders, although 1 had oftdu seen her. Perhaps 
some of my readers woufd like a full description 
of her, the colour of h^ hair and eyes, the shape 
of her nose and ears. If so, I am afraid I must 
disappoint them. I really cannot describe her ; 
and yet in my eyes she was one of the most 
beautiful creatures I bad ever seen. I say in m?/ 
eyes. Perhaps in yours, dear reader, she would 
not have appeared so ; it depends on your taste 
and sex, I, however, had no 'doubt at all on the 
matter. / 

Well, that first evening. at cheiis was* followed 
by a good many more. Uwo or three times a week 
I would, find my way to the Willows, and always 
received a hearty welcome mom the old gentle- 
man. So things went on for three or four months. 
During my visits,* Ellen was constantly in and 
out of the ;tjom, ‘ready to attend to her uncle ; 
and when leisure permitted, she would bring her 


work, and sitting opposite the chess-table, would 
occasionally watch the game. Sometimes she 
was accompanied by another young lady, who I 
afterwards learned was her hired companion. Miss 
Lcclerc — for that was her name— had entered Mr 
Russel’s family as governess when Ellen was 
about fourteen years of age, she herself being only 
seventeen. When Ellen’s education was com- 
pleted, the governess was transformed inj;o the 
companion, and such she still remained at the 
time of my visits. I, however, did not see much 
of her, as she did not often come into Mr' Russel’s 
sanctum. 

I have said that Ellen often -watched the game ; 
and I cannot tell how it was, but whenever she 
did so, 1 was almost invariably checkmated. I 
suppose I was nervous, and ]>layed badly. At 
aiiyrate, lose I did ; and yet 1 would not have 
had her away for the world ; for by this time — I 
may as well confess it — I was deeply in love 
with her ; and what if I did lose a few paltry 
games of chess? As long as lier sweet eyes 
watched luy proceedings with interest, I was well 
repaid. I may say parenthetically tliat I always 
took iny revenge when she was not present ; for 
by this time I had regained my old play, and was 
Mr Russel’s master at it. 

Up to this period iio woid of love had passed 
between us ; and soolh to say, 1 knew not 
W’hether it would be agiveable either to her or 
her uncle. Nay, I was ahuo.st iiielined to think 
that it was wrong for me to entertain such 
a feeling, under the circumstances iu wiiich 1 
had been introduced to the family. Right or 
wrong, however, I felt it to be a settled fact, 
and I could no more help it than 1 could help 
breathing. This deep feeling, joined to the un- 
certainty of its propriety and to a vague sen.se of 
its hopelessness, quite xmsettled me ; indeed, so 
much so that I resolved to stay away from llie 
Willows — at least for a time. I think I should 
have persevered in my resolve to stay away ; hut 
by the end of the week I received .so kind a letter 
— remonstrating at my absence — fnuu Mr Ru8.sel, 
that my determination gave way, or rather, 1 may 
say, gave place to anotiicr. This^vas to speak 
to him, to admit my alfection for bis niece, 
and to crave his pormission to address her. ‘By 
BO doing,’ I said to luyself, ‘ one source of uncer- 
tainty will at anyrate l»e removed.’ 

The same evening found me again at the 
"Willows ; and taking advantage of Ellen’s absence, 
I told Mr Russel all— in a nervous di.sjointed 
manner, I have no doubt, but still plainly and 
simply. I did not praise myself, nor did 1 in a 
mock-modest style speak of ‘ uuworthiness, &c. 
&c.’ 

The old gentleman heard me to the end, speak- 
ing never a word, but looking with half-closed 
eyes straight into my face ; a habit acquired no 
doubt in his professional career. 

‘I am pleased, Mr Wallis,’ he said at length 
when I had finished, ‘to hear this confession, 
because I have seen for some time “ how the laud 
lay," as the sailors have it.’ 

‘You have noticed it!’ I exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

‘ Yes,’ he repeated. ‘ We lawyers are trained to 
observe little signs. Many a time an almost im- 
perceptible look of surprise, or the faintest shadow 
of dismay on a man’s face, has given me the clue 
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in a difficult case. Can you think then, that signs 
so plain as you have given could be overlooked 
by me ? No ; my friend. I needed not your 
present confession to tell me that you love my 
niece ; and yet, as I have said, I am pleased to 
hear it, because it confirms the estimate I had 
formed of your character. What that estimate is, 
1 need not say, except that I ntii quite willing that 
you sljould try to win her affections. Had it not 
been so, I should not have written the letter of 
yesterday, but have found some means of causing 
you to cease your visits entirely.' 

On hearing tliis my heart was almost too full 
for utterance; I grasped him by the hand, and 
thanked him most heartilyfor his great kindness. 

‘ Mind,' he continued,* ‘I can say nothing about 
Ellen. You have my consent to try to win her; 
but beyond this I cannot go. She must please 
lierself. •My advice, however, is, do not hurry 
matters ; continue your visits as heretofore, and 
you may perhaps find opportunities of observing 
how her inclinations tend. — But there ! When- 
ever was the advice of a practical old lawyer — 
and a bachelor to boot— taken by a young fellow 
in love ! So go and do whatever your heart, 
tempered by gentlemanly feeling, dictates.' 

But I must hasten on ; this is not a love-story, 
and 1 have very much more to tell. I took Mr 
Kussel’s advice in one respect— that is, I continued 
my visits to the Willows, and was happy to per- 
ceive that thej’’ were agreeable to Ellen. In short, 

1 gradually won her regard, confessed my love, 
asked her to be mine ; and before a year was 
out we were fully engaged. Had I had my w'ay, 
we should have b(‘,en married at once ; but just at 
this time Mr Russel’s health began seriously to 
fail, lie never seemed to be quite himself again 
after the shock of his fall, and now appeared to 
be failing very fast. But as his health became 
feebler, his alfectiou for Ellen seemed to increase, 
and in a minor degree for me also. I can hardly 
explain the liking lie had taken to me, except that 
having no relation in the world but Ellen— at 
least not to my knowletlge — he centered all his 
affection upon her ; and as I loved her also, he 
loved mt' ton for loving her. Thi.s may not be the 
correct explanation ; but at anyrate it was the 
only one tiial occurred to me. 

One day — 1 shall never, forget it— a servant 
brought me a message that Mr Russel wished to 
see me in his bedroom. AVlien I arrived there I 
found him still in bed, where I had seen him in 
the morning, for this was one of the days — occur- 
ring pretty frequently now — when he found hiin- 
self too unwell to get up. 

‘ I am very sorry to see you like this, uncle,’ 

I said— for by this time we had become very 
familiar, I calling him uncle, and he addressing 
me as Alfred — ‘I thought you looked better this 
morning.’ 

‘Ah, Alfred ! these east winds are too much for 
me ; they go through me, as people say, and I 
find myself best m bed.— Well now, I have sent 
for you because I hav'e something particular to say 
to you. 1 may not he long for this world ; I 
eoinelimes think I shall never get about again. 
At anyrate, I thought it advisable to make 
my will. Of course, in doing so I, as you 
may well 6Ui>pose, needed no assistance. Havin" 
made scores of wills for other people, it woulS 
be strange if I let any one else make mine. 


Now, as I have great faith in your integrity and 
honesty, I am about to adopt the unusual course 
of shewing it to you. There it is ; read it care- 
fully through.’ Not a little surprised, I took the 
paper, and read as follows : 

‘ I, Charles Russei-, of the Willows, Cottam, 
declare this to be my last will and testament, f 
bequeath to Elizabeth Watkins, my housekeeper, 
the sum of one hundred pounds. I bequeath to 
Jeannette Leclerc, the companion of my niece, 
the sura of fifty pounds. I also bequeath to my 
nephew, Charles Russel, the sum of two hundred 
ana fifty pounds. And as to all the rest, residue, 
and remainder of my real and perspnal estate, I 
devise and bequeath the same to my niece, Ellen 
Saunders, her heirs, execut<^, administrators, 
and assigns absolutely and Jor xrv'er. And I 
hereby appoint my said niece jole executrix of 
this my will. In witness whereof I have here- 
under BcUmy band, this 2d day of February 1870. 

' Charles Russel.’ 

Then followed the attestation clause, signed by 
two witnesses. 

When I had finished, I remained silent a few 
moments, and seeing an inquiring look on my 
face, he said : ‘ I have let you know this because, 
loviu" no one in the world as I do Ellen, I have 
left all to her. At the same time, I think she 
ought to have the advice and assistance of some 
one who knows more of the world than she does. 
This advice and assistance I have every confidence 
that you will render, especially when I consider 
the relation in xvhich you stand to each other.’ 

‘ But what of this nephew ? ’ I asked. ‘ I have 
never heard of him before.’ 

The old man’s face grew dark as he interrupted : 
‘Do not mention him, I pray. I have forced 
myself to leave him a little, hut I never wish to 
see or hear of him again.’ Then, after a pause, 
he continued : ‘ There ; put the will back in its 
envelope and seal it up ; you will find my seal on 
the table.’ This done, he said : ‘Now, place it in 
the desk, and then come here again. I have 
another paper to shew you.’ 

The desk referred to was one I had often noticed 
standing on a table at the other side of the room ; 
it was not a large one, only about eighteen inches 
long, twelve inches wide^ and at the back nine 
inches high, with a lid sloping down to about 
three inches in the front. It was made of some 
dark wood, and w'as evidently very old. Having 
placed the will therein, I said : ‘Had I not better 
lock it ? ’ v 

‘ Yes ; it w'onld perhaps' he as well But lately 
I have not done so, as 1 have only kept writing 
materials in it ; and now I am afraid the key is 
lost. 1 have not seen it for a long time. But’— 
with an appearance of sudden recollection — ‘ if you 
wish to keep the will safe, I will tell you a secret : 
in that desk there is a coinp.'irtment known only 
to myself; follow iny instructious carefully, and I 
will tell you how to open it.’ 

‘ I am ^11 att«irtion,’.I replied. 

‘ Well, first raise the front lid, and you will see 
before you, at the back, six small drawers arranged 
in three rows of twft each. Now pull the middle 
top drawer quite out of its place.’ 

‘ Done ! I sdd, peering into the cavity thus 
formed. ‘But I see nothing fexcept the back of 
the desk.’ 

‘ Ah ! what you see is not quite the back, 
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leating fact of the existence of a Jewish colony in 
Soathcm India, and from the circumstance that a 
highway was thus open between Palestine and 
India, we cannot be astonished at this other 
equally interesting fact, that when the Portuguese 
came to India three centuries ago, they found at 
Malabar a community of Syrian Christians who 
are there to this day. 

To the north of the city of Madras, situated on 
a narrow neck of sandy land, between the ocean 
and an inland salt-water lake, stands Ennore. 
This was once the sanatorium for the English 
inhabitants of Madras, almost their only reCreat 
from the fiery land-winds of their hot season, 
and where fiewly married couples were wont to 
betake themselv^ to spend their honeymoofi. 
But now EtHmrens deserted ; for the Englisli of 
-our days areTw^>re fortunate tlian their fathers. | 
Having the ubiquitous railway, they can rush 
nway from the scorching heat of the plains to the 
pleasant plateau of the Mysore country hnd to the 
glorious mountain ranges of the Neilgherries. 
Still this deserted village of Ennore holds a place 
in my memory, not merely on account of some 
pleasant days spent there, but by reason of a 
melancholy incident that made a sad impression 
on my mind at the time, and which was recalled 
•the other day by a paragraph in a London news- 
paper. That paragraph — alas ! one of many such — 
W'as to the effect that three largo ships which had 
sailed from their respective Indian ports some 
months before, had never more been heard of, 
mnd were therefore given up as lost. One Sunday 
morning, my friend, who had a bungalow at 
Ennore, was roused by his servants, who came 
with the information that three dead bodies w'cre 
lying on the sandy beach, having been tossed up 
by the rolling W'aves. Having gone out, he found 
them to he the lifeless forms of, three English 
sailors. Carefully and reverently he had them 
borne up, and laid in a large grave beneath a few 
•overshadowing palm-trees, my friend reading over 
them the Engli.sli service for the dead. All that 
■could be said of these sailors was that they had 

J )erislied with some ship that had foundere<l in the 
lay of Bengal. I confess to ecntimentality, if it 
be .sentimentality, for by those graves I have more 
than once stood, and mournfully thought of the 
mother in her English home wearily waiting for 
the return of her sailor-boy ; and of the anxious 
wife straining her eyes tlfrongh storm and dark- 
ness for the long-looked-for ship that bore the 
husband of her youth, she 

Expectant of that news that never came, 
Gamed for her own a scanty stistenance. 

And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

I remember being told by a ship-captain that 
on an outward voyage, off .the coast of Ceylon he 
one day counted ten ship.s that were in sight. 
Suddenly a cyclone encircled them ; it became 
dark as midnight. The storm was fierce, but did 
not last long, for speedily it swejit 40 in its 
•devastating course. J3ut„.the w'ork of destruction 
and death had been wrought. Not a ship was to 
be seen? His own, the nar*ator told me, was a 
shattered wreck ; but as to the others he could 
say nothini;. Some of them may have jjjissed sal'ely 
through the tempest *and been lost to view ; whilst 
others it was to '‘be fdared had been ingulfed 
amidst the foaming billows. And so perish many 


of tlie brave and true; impenetrable darkness 
shrouds their death ; and nothing more is seen 
or heard of them, save when a kindly wave 
, washes their bodies upon the beach, as it did to 
those sailors whom I saw buried on the Indian 
shore. 


TO THE LADIES. 

When bills are long, and Credit low, 
And things are bad as they can bo, 

And Banks go down with sudden blow. 
And nought is sure — but Penury I 

When ‘ Pater ’ in his private den 
Looks sad, and savage as a bear, 

Because his funds are low — 0 then. 

Dear Ladies — of your debts beware! 

Your gorgeous gown of new silk stuff * 
Will surely ‘ do ’ a second time ? 

Of hats and bonnets, you’ve enough ! 
Your jackets too are in their prime. 

No need to ‘ run up little bills,’ 

Because your last are not yet paid, 

Nor multiply a thousand ills 
By bringing others to their aid 1 

You see how ‘Pater’s’ rugged brow 
Is seamed with lines of care and grief. 

The cause is plain — and even now 
His case seems quite beyond relief. 

Ilis income — just five hundred pounds. 

Is nothing — when a thousand’s due. 

Things really arc beyond all bounds. 

The reason, Ladies, lies with you ! 


‘ f?o many wants,’ you always say ; 

‘ So many things we have to buy ; 
And money runs so fast away, 

That we can't pay (although we try) ; 
And so the bills just grow and grow 
Like nmshroom.s, only not so good.’ 
And ‘ Pater ’ jiaees to and fro 
ills sanctum, in » horrid mood ! 

I think you sotncl lines might refnJh 
From buying — when you cannot pay; 
Tlie reason is so very jdain 

That. ‘ money runs so fast away ! ’ 
Restrain expenses — slay at home ; 

Make ‘ Pater ’ happy if you <^an ; 

And then whatever crash may come, 

‘ Pater ’ will be an honest man 1 
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EYESORES. 

About thirty years a"o, on visiting a new and 
rising town at the mouth of the Thames, the first 
tiling that invited our notice was a handsomely 
built terrace facing the sea. All the houses were 
completed and apparently occupied, except one at 
the middle of the row, which remained in that 
glmstl}' rudimenlal condition usually known as 
j ‘skeleton.’ The doorway was closed by a few 
•‘‘Meal Iswi-ds. The windows were open holes in the 
j wall. The roof was on ; but the whole interior 
I was a vacuity svithout lloors or staircases. Birds 
i and bats could Hit in and out at pleasure. The 
only inhabitants were a colony of sti’ay cats, which 
( were here vi.sited by tlie resident cats in the 
neiglibourhood ; the whole in a friendly way 
holding cdu'-rful soirees when the rest of the 
world wore in bed. Ordinarily, an aged tabby, 
riiputed to be the Queen of the Cats, sat on a 
lower xvindow-.sill in the piide of posses-sion, and 
•Was ostensihh' guardian of the establishment. 

The question soon asked by visitors to this 
charming new watering-place 'was why the skeleton 
house at the middle ot th<i terrace remained 
unfinished and unoccupied. No one could give 
a ssjtiafactory answer. The house had so stood 
,for years. The owner of it was well known. 
When appealed to for an explanation, lie con- 
descended to reply by saying with perfect suavity, 
but iu a manner designed to close the interview : 

‘ That house, sir, is a mystery ! ’ And this was 
all that could be got out of hint. In vain were j 
all remonstrances by speech or writing to the 
eifect that the house was a public Eyesore, that 
its present condition was damaging to the prop- 
erty in the neighbourhood. ‘The house was a 
mystery!’ With that everybody had to be satis- 
fied. Sarcasms in the local newspaper on the 
subject went for nothing. The owner of the 
spectral house was of that thick-skinned order 
of beings who are impervious to assault. Wrapped 
up in his own notions, the world was nothing to 
him. He would do as he liked. Endless were 
the speculations concerning his intentions. Some 


thought he had felt affronted in consequence of 
certain arrangements connected with the general 
plan of the terrace, a'nd took this method of 
revenging himself on the other proprietors. Others 
less ciiaritahly thought that he was a regular 
‘Eyesore Jack,’ and was waiting to have his owner- 
ship bought up at six times its value, flow long 
the Eyesore lasted •we cannot telL Death, we think, 
must have years ago settled the matter. The 
mystery, whatever it was, must surely be revealed. 
The mysterious building, we hope, has now got 
in its windows, and been thoroughly furbished 
up like the other respectable dwellings in the 
row. 

Eye-sore J.\ck, of whom the owner of this 
strange house may he held to have been a kind 
of type, was no fabulous character. As a living 
entity, lie had strutteil his day on the stage. 
Wholly wrapped up in self, and with some capital 
to start with, his ])lan of operations was original. 

It consisted iu making himself a general nuisance. 
Cunningly looking about, he watched opportuni- 
ties of ac(juiring patches of ground, on which he 
w^ould build something so hideou-s, that the neigh- 
bours were fiiin to buy him out at almost any 
cost, in order to rid thejnselves of the Eyesore. 

In this way, besides pocketing a large sum) he 
enjoyed the pleasure of a su’^cessful strategist, and 
was encouraged to look out for a new field of 
enterprise. A gentleman purchasing a landed 
estate for the purpose of being improved, beauti- 
fied, and laid out as a choice place of residence, 
was view’ed as fair game. Ascertaining in what 
direction was to be the .view from the window^ 
of the mansion. Jack quietly considered where he 
could manage to plant his Eyesore. Fortune 'waa 
perhaps favourliible for the wretch’s manoeuvre. 

He made hitnself propriefor of a small spot ; and 
there, when the mansion was sufficiently advanced, 
he commenced to reani his unintelligibly odious 
group of buildings. The owner of the sjilendid 
new mansion fiecaftie alarmed the growth of 
this new and unforeseen phenomenon. What is 
that strange jumble of brick walls, chimneys, and 
tiled roofs, rising up right in front of the Ij^nuy ! 
OJ 
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aad drawing-room windows? At first, there is 
the usual inji'stery; and then comes the startling 
intelligence that the nondescript jumble is to be 
unitedly a slaughter-house, a manufactory of i*igs- 
meat, and a candle-work. 

Consternation ! Lawyers consulted ! Negotia- 
tions, of course, ensue. Jack must be bought up, 
no matter at what cost ; there is no help for it. 
The land he had acqxiired was a freehold, and 
the use he proposed to make of it was bevond 
challenge. Accordingly, Jack was hot easily oealt 
with. Besides standing complacently on his rights, 
he had much to say for the probahle success ^ of 
his multif^ious fiuidertakings. He stood greatly 
on his projeot.;Sif manufacturing pigs-meat. The : 
composition w’as a scientific discovery of his own, ! 
and from it alone he expected to uiak}? a fortune, i 
‘But why should he li.v on this partricular spot 
for his great enterprise ? It was quite unsuitable 
for manufacturing purposes.' ‘ Not at all ; it was 
exactly the thing. There was a convergence of 
roads near the place, and room to expand as , 
the business increased,’ &c. In the negotiations . 
throughout. Jack was cool and imjierturbable. 
Instead of the mean sneak and rascal that he was, ' 
he appeared to he a man of enlarged views of coin- ■ 
mercial industry, and of the most perfect probity. 
The allair ended as might have liecu anticipated. 
Jack is bought up at an enormous advance on his 
outlay, and walks off with ids booty. The jumble 
of buildings disappears. There i.s a sigh of relief ! 
throughout the mansion that had been so scan- : 
dalously menaced. i 

In the works of Gilpin and ‘Capability Brown,’ 
on the laying out of landscapes, serio-comic stories 
of tliis kind cast up. Gilpin, we think, mentions 
a case not unlike that just referred to. It was 
that of an Eyesore Jack who set down a butcher’s 
shop within view of a gentleman’s mansion. 
Gilpin saw through the trick, and resolved to cir- , 
cumvent it. Allowing the Eyesore to be completed, 
and rejecting offers qf a compromise, he planted ' 
a group of trees, wliich effectually shrouded tlic ; 
unseemly cluster of buildings from oijservation. j 
Findhig himself outwitted, tlie projector of the 
Eyesore gladly disp<wed of his property for a • 
sanall part of what/ it had cost him. In the 
metropolis, cases of encroachment in the form 
of Eyesores for furtive purpose.^ are continually 
occurring, and if not compromised, frequently 
become subjects of litigation. 

The world was create,d in the exuberance of 
natural beauty. Man has defaced it with his 
absurdities. Greed, se.lfishness, stupidity are never 
at rest in introducing the elem^t of •ugliness. 
Even when taste interposes to (So tha# which will 
be pleasing to the ^e, there is always some 
wretch at hand who is read^ to vex and interrupt. 
Eye^re Jacks intrude in all quarters. It is no 
excuse that they are only doing what they please 
with their own. ' The higher morai‘law prescribes 
that we are not entitled to perform acts which 
interfere with the rights and comforts of our 


neighbours. Offence must not be given unless 
under some paramount necessity. It is very true 
that a man may do what he likes with his own 
property ; hut it is with an important qualific^ition. 
lie may not, without incurring the character of 
a savage, inflict a perpetual Eyesore on one of 
Nature’s beauteous landscapes. See, however, what 
abominations are in this respect every day perpe- 
i trated, and generally productive of grumblings 
I and discomfort. 

! We all admit that excavations must take placo 
j for the purpose of procuring stone, slate, coal, 
j iron, and so forth ; but that is no proper reason 
I for creating ]>ernianent Eyesores in the shape of 
: great heaps of mineral refuse. We have a right ta 
I complain that the heaps, in their offensive ugli- 
i ness, are not in due time cither hurled back into^ 
the chasms whence they came, or tastefully covered 
with shrubs and lierbage. On a hill-side ojipositc 
a gentleman’s residence is seen a rude gap 'with 
a vast heap of slaty d(!bris jiourcd down the 
, slope, producing what is uudouhtedly a grievous 
. Eyesore. Tlie hill iu its ricli beauty of jiiirple 
, heather lowering to a peak is cruelly defaced by a 
' capacious wound inflicted on its side. The slate has 
^ ceased to he dug; hut there ajiparently, till the <.‘nd 
of time, is that unsiglitly scar in the niouiitain- 
skle, with its cold and barren wreckage — things of 
ugliness for ever. A juc.turesqne valley, crowned i 
with poetical and historic interest, and to which 
tourists of taste make a pilgrimage, is heartlessly 
injured through the iudifference of a laud-pro- 
jirielor. At the outlay' of a few pounds at most, 
the Eyesore might at least be concealed ly a 
group of pines ; but any such remedy would be 
beyond usual routine. Another case occurs to- 
remembrance. The last time we passed Balla- 
hulish, when on a visit to Glencoe, we observed 
that the wreckage, from the slate-quarries had been 
so copiously poured into Loch Levon as nearly 
to reach the ishtiul wlu're th^Mac<lonalds were 
interred after the massacre in 1(592. A. scene no 
lc.s3 beautiful than aboutyling in pathetic interest 
was in the course of being irretrievably damaged, 
without, as far as we know, a word of remon- 
strance. The defacement of scenes of this kind 
surely comes within the category of national 
disaster ! 

Detached Eyesores like these mentioned are 
as nothing when compared to what assail the 
traveller through the ‘Black Country’ and some 
other districts of England. Miles of odious heaps 
of slag, cinders, ashes, incumbering the surface of 
the land, and excepting where small patches have 
been spai'od, slirouding the face of Nature in 
unmitigated ugliness. Brooding over all is an 
atmosphere loaded with smoke, which the inhabi- 
tants necessarily breathe, and that envelops ani- 
mal life in perpotal impurity. Swept along in 
the train, you have occasion to note the vain 
struggle which Nature has to maintain against the 
I encroachment of Art. Little hits of hawthorn, 
the relics uf hedges, are reduced to the condition 
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of gradually perishing stumps. Bills which may 
hare been lustrous streamlets in. their day, 
stra^le on in discoloured poola The very 
sparrows, the hardiest and most audacious crea- 
tures in existence, have a subdued, dirty, draggled, 
broken-hearted look, and seem as if they could 
scarcely muster up a chirrup. If they could speak, 
they woyld probably, in the fashion of the period, 
appoint a deputation to wait on mankind, and 
represent their wrongs in having the country of 
their old traditions shamefully laid waste. But 
as in the case of many other deputations, the 


We happen to know a pretty country-town which 
still cherishes an antiquated abattoir in its prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, as if such were quite an 
appropriate arrangement. A certain sharpening of 
the intellect is required to distinguish between the 
beautiful and the ugly, the appropriate and the 
incongruous, the salubrious and the unhealthful. 

‘Whatever,’ says the author of the ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ ‘withdraws us from the power of our 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, and 
the fliture predominate over the present, advances 
us in the scale of thinking beings,’ Well spoken, 


sparrows, we fear, would he. bowed out with no ' ojjl Samuel ; but the majority think only of the 
prospect of substantial redress. Eyesoreism is commonplace affairs of everyday life, J7hen they 
master of the situation. are moved to run after sights of nc^ural or historic 

To all appearance, the proprietor of any coal-pit ; interest, it is on the principle of following in the 
is at liberty to cover as much of his land a.s he \ crowd like a flock of sheep. Of the many thou- 
pleases with rubbish, and so let it lie a spectacle j sands of English tourists who land in Staffa every 
of disgust till doomsday. This is doing what you ! summer from Hutcheson’s favourite steamers, com- 
like witli your own, w'itli a vengeance, A Society ! paratively few .seem to have any distinct notion of 
has been organised to protect ancient buildings : what they have come ta, look at. One of these 
from outrage. Will nobody utter a ]>rotest against ! visitors, a burly well-dresse<l gentleman, on being 
ahu.eing the surface of the earth ? We do not see i shewn Fingal’s Cave, sulkily murmured : ‘ Only a 
how the practice of blotting out portions of the i parcel of rocks — a regular imposition!’ A per- 
habitahle globe with coal-<lust or metallic debris is j sonage of similarly neglected culture, whom we 
to he vindicated. It would not be more absurd to I once encountered on a visit to Iona, ‘could see 
allow an Eyesore Jack in iii.s liendi.sh whinisi- ' nothing to interest him in the ancient stone 
cality to sink a tract of fertile countr\'- under the ,* cros.ses and ruins. ‘I hav'c seen,’ said he, ‘much 
-watei^ff the ocean, and thus in vaile the means of ! better wooden crosses on the roadsides in Bel- 
puhlic livelihood. We do not doubt that ques- ginm.’ ‘But,’ said we, interposing, ‘ think of these 


tions of tills kind will by-and-hy come up for 
jiopular delta to, ami we should prefer that they 
^>'ere .averteil in time. 

L iigc tovms are for the most part a combination 
of Eyesores. Few of them have been constructed 


ancient stone crosses and ruins being connected 
with the history of St Coluraba.’ ‘ Columha ! I 
never heard of such a person. Where did he 
put up 1 ’ ‘ Somewhere hereabouts,’ we replied; 
‘ and the ruins are valued as reminding us of 


on a plan pleasing to the sight. Confined thor- : the dawn of civilisation and Christianity under 
ougli fares, projections whore there ought to he * his rule, in this part of the world more than 
nothing of the kind, clusters of old building.s j a thousand years ago.’ ‘All stuff! Give me 
going to wreck, hut rented to masses of people I the wire and the rail ; these are the true civi- 
who furtively prey on the community. Here i li-^iers C ‘So you really care nothing about 
and there we find a city which, ‘aftor a desperate! Iona?’ said we to our new acquaintance on 
struggle with opriosing ratepaveus, is in the way of • dowm to dinner in the steamer. ‘ Cer- 

rid ot its Ev,ior<!..an<i-nw,mi,ij! a health,- 1 ‘“'."'J.' ‘''“f , «, "““"“S looking at m 

^ Vi" nr 1 f ai • 1 • *1 r • i : this paltry island — a lot of miserable thatched 

condition. Much of thus kinn of niiprovcmeut ; old Imildings, only fit to be 

has lately been effected in the metropolis. But , i>roken up as road-nietaf. I would rather see a 
^ nowhere liave Eyesores been so thoroughly and i good slab of beef before me than all the ruins 
’ effectually attacked as in Paris, which, with some | in the world!’ Shade of ‘Johnson 1 We inci- 
few things to set to rights, must be allowed to I dentally learned that the depreciator of Iona was 
lie the most beantiful city in the world. What ! a Avcll-to-do ‘ Butterman’ from the City, 
are styled the ‘manufacturin-r towns’ of Encrlaml i Considering the enormous spread of railways in 

are, generally speaking, a disgrace in poiSt of ' directions, it is matter for surprise that they 

. ^ ! liJivA flnnA Af\ little t.A rh*ljTic.A t.lif'! HSTiflC.t 01 the 


atmospheric impurity ; and not less scandalous is 
the state of their rivers, which constitutes a new 
species of Eyesore, alarming in its scope and 
dimensions. 

A curious thing about Eyesores is that they 
are not generally recognised as being hateful to 
the senses. Accustomed to venerate the hum- 
drum or the ugly, vast mas.scs of people are not ! 

able to aUoover ttat there U anytlrios partieularl, | E,e“i^«S;oeo.«ntat7erjr.TtW 


wrong. The setting down of a candle-work or a 
pigs-meat manufactory in the midst of a pleasure- 
ground would not strike them as objectionable. 


have done so little to deface the asjiect of the 
country. Engineers, we .think, have rather tried 
to avoid creating Eyesores than otherwise. The 
worst case we know of is the jirojection of 
hideously ugly^ iron viaducts across some of our 
rivers. "No^iin^ miore offen.sive to the eye could 
have been contrived. TJit^ fhe neigh- 

bourhood offer no adverse criticism. They have 
nut yet been schooled in aisthetics, and* take 
it all as right. On the whole, on the score of 


prietors have bi’cn more to blamed than engineers. 
At the starting of the railway* system, many 
owners of laud" would not have the lines to come 
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aear their property on any account Quite as 
many of them endeavoured to overreach the rail- 
way eompaniea by the most exorbitant extortions. 
The result has been the carrying of lines in an 
iotproper direction, damaging to the interests of 
the country. Some sad cases of Eyesores could be 
pointed out as arising from these causes. Avarice 
and stupidity are more to be blamed than mechani- 
cal engineering. Onlookers who charge the rail- 
ways with going in a wrong direction to the 
injury of some agreeable suburb, are not aware 
that errors of this kind were unavoidable, oiving 
to the determined opposition that was presented 
by intere8W»d parties. We know the case of a 
landowner who, by opposing the passage of^ % 
railway through his e.«tate, caused it to Be hiken 
a long way roupd about ; and now he is doing all 
in his power to have his lands and mineral helds 
intersected* by railways. Such are among the 
triumphs of short-sighted stupidity. 

Eyesores of a grotesque nature sometimes occur 
in connection with works of art. The blunders 
committed in setting up ugly statues in public 
places are becoming so notorious as to be a national 
evil Clearly, some reform in this particular is 
required. 'I’he way to prevent these Eyesores 
would be not to subscribe to them, though that 
might be to do violence to the feelings. In a 
subsequent article, we may call attention to the 
Eyesores in connection with ecclesiastical edifices, 
01 which the country has for some years been 
manfully struggling to be rid ; and we are glad 
to think with a considerable degree of success. 

Early in the present century there sprung up a . 
laudable spirit of planting trees in bare and open | 
spaces for the sake of beauty and shelter. Among ■ 
these planters, Sir Walter Scott was conspicuous for j 
his enthusiasm, as was demonstrated on his estate 
of Abbotsford, The trees employed were chieliy of 
the pine order, including the larch and spruce. 
We would not venture to say how many hundreds 
of thousands of acres were so planted and inclosed 
in the north of England and Scotland. Through 
Buch operations, extensive districts of country, 
formerly bare and unsightly, are now clothed and 
beautified. Yet, it has not been all beautiful. It 
is amusing to observe how, in removing one kind 
of Eyesore, another was sometimes inconsiderately 
created. So long as the arboricultnri.st8 confined 
themselves to operatingj in square masses, or 
beitq.-of plantation, they did pretty well. When 
they attempted figures, on the ground of variety, 
they committed ludii^ous blunders. It matters 
little what the figures be W'hen executed on the 
level. It is very different in the case of planting 
on hill-sides. There, as the trees grow up, the 
figure, whatever it is, stands boldly in outline. We 
have thus no ' end of Eyesores in the shape of 
plantations. A favourite ligure has been that of a 
fiddle. Another resembles . a giant’s head and 
shoulders, and ft considerable number resemble 
coffins. A vast variety are so fanUstic with outs 
and ins as to be indescribable. T# wdinary passors- 
1y, these several shapes are of no conaet|U<ence. 
When constantly viewed from the windows of a 
counfry mansion, they became tiresomely annoy- 
ing. One does not like to have a group of trees 
the sha^ of a |iddle or a %ianis head and 
fthoulders, consftmtly presented to him when 
looking out of Window. The planters who perpe- 
trated tliese absurdities are all dead and gone. 


They passed away under the pleasing impression 
of being public benefactors, and so they were to 
a certain extent. Their only blunder consisted in 
heedlessly inflicting Eyesores on their unoffending 
neighbours. The error may be avoided in any 
fresh experiments in planting. 

Eyesores of whatever kind arising from stolidity 
of character, or indifference, though often bad 
enough in their way, are not to be spoken of 
with the vehemence of detestation we would 
employ in cases of noted malignity and avarice. 
The E^^esore Jacks who deliberately plan the rob- 
bery of their fellow-creatures in the manner of 
which we have offered some examples at the begin- 
ning of the present paper, are only to be classed 
with the most worthless specimens of humanity. 
In their nature they partake of that demoniac 
agency which in the fervid language of Milton was 
concerned in the expulsion from Paradise. They 
can be thought of only with a sense of loathing. 
Possibly the exposure of their tricks by Gilpin 
and others has materially lessened their nqrnbers. 
We hope it is so. There would be satisfaction in 
knowing that the race is extinct. At all events, 
there is the comforting reflection that the baser 
sort of Eyesore Jacks are not endowed with the 
privilege of immortality. They die out some time 
or other. And we are so thankful for it as to 
be inclined to compliment Death for his perform- 
ances. Yes, Kino Death ! thou art in some 
points of view a highly estimable person, a Jolly 
Old Fellow. Freijiieutly thy feats fill our hearts 
with anguish; but thou art likewise a kind *' i„nd, 
a brave deliverer from oppi'essiou. By thy means, 
at the appointed time, and wlieu human law.s arc 
ineffectual in bringing relief, the world in happily 
rid of monsters of iniquity who, in their vile 
schemes, would render Goo’s fair earth nothing 
short of a scone of desolation, a wilderness of 
sorrow and despair, w. c. 

A L I F E ’S ATONE M E N T. 

CHAPTER II.— HISTORY. 

mere icae trouhh here, as elseiv^TC, after nil. 

A HOUSE with many gables.*^ A quaint red- 
brickeil old building, half overgrown with ivy, 
and bosomed high, in trees. A house on an 
island, which joins cast and west to the mainland 
by two rustic wooden bridges thrown across the 
pleasant river. The place — built at half-a-dozen 
iliffereiit eras — has some sign of hkving been forti- 
fied once upon a time. Cromwell’s people were 
answerable for a few of its gables. There was 
still a remnant of a gray stone wall, over which, 
as the country legends told, the men of Red Roso 
and of White fouglit fiercely one peaceful summer 
evening. It was an old old house, and of a 
pleasant aspect. The flush of its red brickwork 
was like ibat of a ripe old age. The ivy curled 
tenrlerly about its corners, and draped them with 
a beauty not their own. The river went calmly 
round the island, and the opulent landscape on 
either siile smiled peacefully with many a corn- 
field. There is no fairer region at this day in 
all the fair western county. There is no place a 

E ainter might better love to study, or a wearied 
londoner more rejoicingly dwell in, anywhere. 
And the whole scene had about it a sweet and 
balmy air of rest. In the trees the rooks were 
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cawing with afternoon solemnity. The kine stood 
udder-deep in grass, and switched the flies from 
their flunks in lazy contentment. The bells of a 
distant church were ringing a wedding peal. One' 
could have closed his eyes here, and lying broad- 
cast at the river-side, have listened to the waving 
boughs and the laughing river, and the humming 
gnats and the chattering rooksi, and all the sweet 
and grateful sounds of country-life, until at last 
he might have fancied that this was the sort of 
peace which belonged to the world in the olden 
time before Care was born. 

The heat of summer was in the air. The peace 
of summer was on the river and on the fields and 
on the murmuring trees. *Such sounds as lived 
could only serve to mscke the general silence 
sweeter. 

But there was trouble here, as elsewhere, after 
all. 

There were two young fellow’s walking up the 
lane which led from tlie neighbouring village of 
Wrethedalo to the westera bridge. They went 
in silence for a while, and one of them, olive- 
cornplexioned and heavily moustached, switched 
viciously with his walking-stick at the ferns and 
foxgloves. He -was a handsome young fellow, 
with sonic atleclations in dress which seemed to 
bespeak him an artist. He w'ore a bronze- coloured 
velvet jacket, for instance, and his wide-awake 
hat was of the same material ; lie carried between 
a daintily gloved finger and thinnl) a well-blacked 
meerschaum. His companion, who regarded him 
ww^fiiiily, was by some two or three years his 
elder, and whilst much fairer in complexion and 
much slighter in imihl, bore a strong resernlilauce 
to him. As they w'alked, the younger grew more 
and more vicious in his cuts at the foxgloves, 
and the elder more and more anxions in his 
looks. "When they reached the britlge, they 
paused. 

‘ It 's not a bit of use, Will,’ said the younger. 
‘You mud do it, and you must rely ou me. 1 
promise faithfully that I’ll raise the money. I 
know I can raise it long euougu bel'ore the time 
comes.’ 

‘You didn’t raise it last timd, Frank,’ returned 
the cider. ‘ I don’t see how 1 am to help you.’ 
He spoke very earnestly and with a very sym- 
pathetic voice and manner. • 

The other turned away angrily and answ’ered : 
‘That’s all nonsense. You have but to sign your 
name, and the thing ’s done. If that fellow should 
come down upon me, and the governor should 
know of it, it would break his heart,’ 

‘But, Fnink,’ returned the elder, ‘I had the 
gr^te.st possible trouble in meeting the last, and 
this is even larger. I don’t want to say any thing 
bard, but 1 tbiuk I know you better than you 
know yourself. If you get out of this scrape, 
you’ll just go quietly back to London, and be very 
careful for a week, and bo very careless for three 
months afterwards. Then you’ll suddenly wake 
np to the fact that there’s another bill to meet, 
and that you can’t meet it I am sure I should 
not be able to meet it, if I should accept it and 
you should fail.’ 

Frank made no reply, but stooping, gathered a 
handful of loose pebbles, and dropped them one 
by one into the stream. 

‘ Is there no other way ? ’ the elder asked. 

* Can’t you get the man to wait ? ’ 


‘ Can’t I get the tide to wait ? Can’t I persuade 
Nelson’s Column to take a walk down Fleet 
Street 1 Look here ! If I don’t pay Tasker off 
at once, he either has me in his clutches for ever 
and drains me dry, once and twice and thrice and 
again ; or he comes down here, coolly presents 
himself to the governor, and breaks the old man’s 
heart. Because that’s exactly what it means. 
You know that, Will, as well as I do,’ 

The other snook his head in a mournful way, 
as not at all disputing this unpleasant view of 
things. 

‘Wcdl now, on the other hand,’ the younger 
resumed, ‘ all you have to do is to puts your name 
^ a piece of paper, and to make yourself easy 
about the rest. I ’ni sure I ’m sorry L didii’t pay 
the other ; but I give you my •wjjrd of honour I 
will meet this. Now, old man, trust, me. Qlve 
me a chance.’ 

‘Frank,’* says the elder, ‘if I had the money, 
I w'ould give it to you with all my heart. You 
ought to know that. And you ought to know 
what signing that bill may mean. You know 
)’our own aifairs better'than I can know them, a 
great deal better tlian you let me know them. 
Before yon ask me to repose so much confidence in 
you, you should repose a little in me.’ 

‘It’s a shameful business,’ said the other 
doggedly, ‘and so much 1 have told you already. 
I won’t humble myself by telling you more. You 
can help me if you like ; and if you don’t like, you 
can kill the governor.’ 

‘ That 's a very happy specimen of your way of 
reasoning,’ said Will, with a quiet scorn in his 
voice ; ‘and quite in accordance with what I’ve 
seen in you for some time past.’ 

Frank turned round on him fiercely. 

‘You’re a pretty brother! A nice, kindly, 
trustful, amiable fellow 1 Well, take your way. 
I wash my hands of it I have done. I have 
made the only appeal it was in my power to make 
1 linil it rejected, and tliere’s nothing for it but to 
go back and hang myself.’ With that he threw 
his elbows savagely on the rail of the little bridge 
and stared moodily at the water. 

‘I wish you would use a little common-sense, 
Frank, and be a little reasonable,’ the elder 
brother pleaded in a nervous way. ‘You can’t 
wash your hands of it, except by paying the debt 
and amending your life.’* 

Frank makes no answer, until the elder lays a 
hand upon his shoulder, with an appeal : ‘Come, 
Frank, I don’t want to speak too harshly, and you 
know that I’ll help you all I cam’ 

‘The fact is,’ Frank replied savagely, ‘that I’m 
a selfish, egotistical beast. You’re quite right. 
Will, and you don’t say to me half I deserve. But 
I do really believe that I ’m honest in saying that 
I am a thousand times more concerned for the 
governor than I am for myself. I’ve acted like a 
fool and a villain ; and if the punishment hit 
nobody but me I could bear it.’ 

‘ Frank !• FrauTt ! ’ exclaimed the elder, ‘you 
confess too easily.’ • 

•I know,’ said' Frank impatiently, ‘Tfou’re 
right again. I’m # shallow good-for-nothing 
beast, and the only grace I have is thaJiA can be 
sometimes bwoughC to own it.’ . 

‘The worst of tliat is,’ WilJmni^aured inwardly, 
‘that you think an admission a repentance.* 
Then aloud : ‘ Don’t you think, Frank, that if you 
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Hoi ^ «zpMn «I1 tliiB to tfae governor, 
illM ^3tkg ini^t be bonottrably arranged? 1 
mah like this underhand way of doing things, 
"why should you and I go about drawing and 
Boeepting bills?’ 

*Tbe governor shall never know it with my 
consent "Why should vou ask me to shaino 
myself in that way ? ^Vhy need he know it ? 
iVhy need he be grieved with it ?’ 

* Will you give me your promise that you ’ll not 
wmt for the bill to become due before you begin 
to tbink about meeting it 1’ ' 

‘By Jove ! I ’ll do anything on earth,’ the other 
answers. ‘ t '11 live on bread and cheese — I ’ll work 
like ten men, I wish I could get you t(? belicrij 
me. 1 k»ow I came down here and made jiro- 
fessions of refor/n beloie ; but this has been such 
a wearing, grind of uiuiety, that I sliall never 
involve myself in this w-ay again,’ 

‘Will you do this V s.iul the elder. 'i‘Will you 
promise to send me half the amount of the bill 
tlie week before it falls due ? It you’ll undeilake 
to do that, I’ll undertake to meet the bill, ami 
you can pay me the balance aiterwaids. I shall 
nave a little loose coin tin n.’ 

‘Bill, yoii’ie a brick I ’ exclaimed the ymungiT. 
‘Will I do it ? Won’t I do it i ] tell you tlu-ie ’s , 
nothing in the woild I wouldn’t do.’ I 

‘Or couldn’t do ?’ queried Will, ‘I don’t w.sut 
to know what you are willing to do, but mIi.iI 
you are able to do. Cau you <lo it { Don t 
speculate. Be sure.’ 

‘I cau do it,’ Frank rcjdied; ‘and I promise you 
that 1 M'ill.’ , 

‘Eemember, Frank,’ said the elder with a grave 
and anxious fare, and uilii his hand .again on his 
brother’s shoulder. 

‘And remember, Will,’ said the oilier gaily, 
‘that I am not an nttcily abandoned (ut-thro.it 
yet. I shall have to grow a little in that direction | 
before I can neglect a thing like Ihi", .uul make 
you such a villainous letuiii for all your kindness. 
It shan’t cost you a larthing. 1 ’m going to turn 
over a new leaf. I have had enough and a gieat 
deal more than enough of tins business. I ’ll 
work like a slave when J get back. I’m to be 
B.A- in half-a-dozcn years at the out^i<io. W.itili 
the career of this talented young aiUst, and see I 
what becomes of him.’ 

And with that the handsome young gentleman 
cocked his velvet hat a little more than Uniial, ' 
and struck a theatrical attitude. At tiiis the 
elder laughed The two suddenly shook Jiands, 
and then without further parley ciot.5» d the bridge 
together, passed a swinging gate, and came ii])ou 
the lawn of Island Hall. 

On the lawn stood an old gentleman .and a 
child. The child^s f.ice was turned to tlie new- ^ 
comers, and with a joyful ^little screech she rushed . 
past the old gentleman, and precipitated herself 
upon the younger of the brotliein, and being lifted { 
by him, hugged and kissed Iijun most* outrage- ' 
onsly. Her caresses hifving been lAurned, ihe | 
young lady struggleiFto get down to the lawn 1 

S in, and being landed, danced round the young i 
ow like a iairy, clappinjf her hands and iangh- 
ing. TWb young lady Was some live years of age. 
Her sunny litl|e* face was bnmiptng over mth 
laughter, and js full of saucy humour as a face 
could be. 'The dimjiled little hands hovered here 
md t^ere restless and light as lalling snowflakes; 


} and what with her golden hair and her rapid 
I childish raojtion, she played round the object of 
her welcome like a very sanbeam. Pausing 
liefore him with clasped hands and an ex^ssion 
of sudden gravity, she announced: *0 JFranty, 
I ’ve turn home.’ 

‘Now,’ said Franly, leaning back on his walk- 
ing-stick and smiling at her lazily, ‘I should 
never have guessed that.’ . 

The little damsel, susceptible to satire, ex- 
plained with dignity: *l’ve tum home for 
dood.’ 

' What !’ asked Frank, ‘ not going back to Aunty 
any more ?’ 

‘‘No,’ said the little damsel very gravely; ‘I 
s’an’l go back to Aunty s. But,’ sbe added, with 
buch a flabh of he.id, Ii.iiuIh, feet, and body us ouljr 
leminino childhood can accompUsh, ‘Aunty s 
tiimmin’ here.’ " 

‘llillo!’ Fnnik exdaimeiL ‘That’s news. — Is 
that a fact, father 1’ 

‘ Yes,’ says tlie old gentleman, in a languid and 
oven rath'‘r lackadaisn al \oice; ‘bhe’s Jiere now, 
and lias made up her mind to stay with us.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ .saiil F'rank, and ivalked across the lawn 
and into the li nise. 

‘ It's rather a good thing,’ saiil the old gentleman, 
with a voice so queinloiH that he seemed to be 
eomplaiuing of a veiy bed thing, ‘that Frank’s 
not al lionie ho nimli now as li>’ used to be. Poor 
Beitlia .mil he don’t git dong will together. But 
a.s lor you. Will,’ he went on m the same (itierulons 
lomplaming \uiie, *}ou an* a sobei-'i led* aidVihl 
fellow as my -ell, anl we must do our best to bear 
with her ciotchets, poor thing, ami to make her as 
hap]>v as we can.’ 

‘ Who’s pool thing V inquired the y(»ung laily. 

The old gentleman luUplieil, and patted her 
shining head. 

‘ What hiiarp ears these little peojde have, 
Will.’ 

Ills son smiled in answer ; and the little dauiM'l 
at the bight of liis smiling lace, clapped her hands 
and laughed aloud, 

Frank eiueig«d fioni tho house, and took the 
child on hist bhoulder, and tlaiicew with her louiiil 
the lawn. 

‘ He ’s a gO(.il-h( ailed fellow,’ said the father in 
his qneiulous voice*, ‘ 1 wish he would be u little 
steadier.’ 

‘ 1 think he will b'*,’ answ'ered Will. ‘ We have 
had a very '-enou-' talk this afternoon, and he tells 
me he ha- <|iiitc made up his mind for hard work 
and quiet livin.c’ 

The old gentleman smiled wrily and answered : 

‘ I am veiy ghul to hear it, Will, very glai 
They tell me uj) there, you know, that he u 
extremely clever, I am no judge of art ; but 
people who do know something about pictures, 
tell me he is certain to rise.’ 

Mr Fai limit made this statement with the voice 
and manner of a man who complains weakly of 
the ineanneHs of a di“lioiiourttble friend. 

‘I was up at the A'udeiny on the fifth of last 
month,’ Will answ’eicd. ‘As 1 was going in 1 
met y)»iijk.s, and he canied me off to Frank’s pic- 
ture ill a most Iriumjdiant way, telling me it was 
one of the cleverest things of the year aud safe to 
sell.’ 

‘ It hasn’t sold 1 ’ asked his father 
‘ 1 think itot,’ Will rebpouded. Then across the 
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lawu : ^ Frank I Haa that plctwre of youts at tke 
Academy 

‘No/ eay» Frank, pausing in his dance. ^But 
there ^s a noble swell alter it He’s working, 
through his agent, a fellow who always buys for 
him. He Wyants it for one-fifty, and Tve priced 
it -at two hundred. There are a lot of mean dogs 
who won’t buy through the Secretary, but pester 
the payiter as though he w^ere a retiil tradesman. 
The picture’s worth the money, and I shan’t let it 
go lor less. But my noble swell is an awfully 
tigh twisted ruffian, and I am atraid I shali lose 
him/ 

Mr Fairliolt stood rubbing his hands together 
diseontenUMlly and as ihongli he had a iretful 
little ({inirrel with them. * i 

‘Don’t take loss than you think it wf*rUi/ he 
said. ‘But two hundied pounds is a good deal of , 
xmaiev to f)ay lor a pit tun*/ 1 

‘ Wliy, ble^s your soul/ returned Frank, ‘thure , 
arc l(dio\Ns who can get a tlmusuud by bla^iing ' 
over fi^b^ujue vanl ul canva«* wjth a bni^h like a | 
brodiii. Aud I h ive ]mt a good liuaest six inontln’ 
int‘» that juctuie/ 

Will laugLt d iMlIuT ini'icliicvously, and a^'lced : 
‘Do you count the six wu-eks’ flntatiun rit 
Biii.'htou in tliat good honest bi\' month woik, , 
old iedlow t ’ I 

FmuIv giiuned iC'+poii'^ive : ‘Why n<»t? A 
iiuiTi iiiU't ive(‘|i up tin* lutifttK’ fei\uur Huuiehow. 
— Mu^tn 1 he, l\dlv ! ^ | 

Tcills, MMti'd on lii*^ shoulder and li-tening 
***fW*«#v tu tlie ( (Oiveis'itiofi, lauglied ou being 
thus ap]>tMh^d to, .lud the ditnoo la ^au again. The 
old mail allf i Innking on Itu* a tniu*, went into the 
iioiNf, and Will ht a ei^ar. The heent ol a blown- 
pa}H*i iu-ee n.a«.hnig Fiauk s nobtnb, he siu-pended 
th'^ d UH . , 

‘ « heu, P(/lly ! Tliat h enough. Now run away 
and ki-‘i Aunt Beitha.’ 

‘Wliji. lor/’ Polly. ' 

‘ Von mcivonary httU* cri atnro ! P’or love ! ’ 
Poliy lu.nle one lOftO-leaf of her lip-, aiul .shook 
her he.uL 

‘Tlieii lor sixpence,’ feaii.1 Frank, taking the coin 
from Ids pocket. 

I’olies countenance relaveil. She nodddi, and 
haviii;^ sei'iiied tile coilj, started oil at .i r.in ; hut 
pauM'd in tlie domw.iy, ami* f,'ave Mauano \\itU a, 
triunipluuil l.av^h : ‘ 1 sliall turn h.i« Ic I 

‘ (live* me a weed, old fellow,’ .saui Fi.mk. I 

Will produced his case ; and Frank having' care- ^ 
fully selected his cii^ar and li^^hted it, tilled his ' 
hat, and said, whilst his [gloved hand .stuaed 
aiiumest his curls; ‘Will, it jou c.an accept this 
hiP lo-jiiolit, Fwill diive over to Iletherlou fitsj 
thing in the morniny, get it cashed at the hank, , 
take train up to town, jiay this iiestileiit villain 
immediately, and get buck to-morrow e\ eniiig.’ 
‘That’s iniposHihle,’ Will responds. ‘ Vou 
jcouldn’t leave llethcrton before twelve,, an*! the 
mid-d, ly train from Hetherton roaches town at 
fonr-forty. 1 ’ll acce]»t the hill all the same, ilow 
long do you purpose staying here ? ’ 

‘ 1 want to make a week of it,’ Frank answers. 
^The fact is,’ he continued, throwing his hat on 
one side and straightening himself with a slight 
swagger, ‘1 want to see something more of Maud, 
and I want her to see sonietlung more of me. 
And now that the murder’s out, I don’t mind 
telling you, Will, that what 1 think and feel about 


her hms 6cm more to tame me tUim e?ea tUe - 
eonfounded thing of Tasker's.’ , •: 

There was a pained look in Will's face as he 
turned away, and a little quiver in his voice as 
he said : ‘ 1 hadn’t fancied that you cared for her 
at all, Frank.’ 

‘Well, one doesn’t like to go about making a 
row over these things before they are tolerably , 
certain,’ returned Frank, dragging softly at hu 
black moustache and smiling. 

Will surveyed his cigar, and knocked off the 
aali^ with the tip of his forefinger. Then he 
whistled a bar or two from Semiraimde. ‘ Do you 
mean to say that you are tolerably certain /’ 

_ ‘ Yes,’ said Frank, fcotting his few apart, and 
llirowing his walking-stick across his shoulders, 
so that he took an end in each liandf ‘ I ’m not 
, a vam mau ; but 1 think 1 could niake any woman 
I lall in love with me, provided ahvOVs that she 
, had no })iior eiig.igemcnt — no “ priory ’tachment,” 

' as that fifik'vv s,iys in the PlrJiwirk Papers. The 
I fact i-,, ^’lou know, that a fellow’s only got to 
be not ilowurigbt ugly and not downright 
' stajiid, and In* c.iu marry any woman for the 
jtleasnre of making love to her.’ Tln*rewith the 
modest and ingenuous youth passed his hand 
j care-.sinL'ly through liis curls, smoothed his 
' moustiu he, and proceeded, his 'voice being plea- 
.santly mufth'd* by bis cigar: ‘I’m not talking 
ol those bred-and-born Huts one me«*ts in town, 

I ‘m talking of women wlin are worth marrying. , 
Now xmi know, with such a woman, if her 
heoit’s free, yon have only to caie about her,* 
and to tell her so ’ 

‘Ami she drojis into your mouth like an over- 
ri])i* ])lum. Eh/’ 

‘ E\ letly.’ 

‘ I ’m not of your opinion, Frank. 1 think a 
woman who is worth marrying is won in rather 
.1 diHereiit fashion.’ 

Frank looked ilown with a glance of good- 
lininoiuvd and amused compas-ion. 

Will, with his stuiw-hat pulled over his eyes, 
was verv clohely e.\aminiug his cigar when he 
asked : ‘ Have x ou any especial reason to think as 
joii do about Maud /’ 

‘ Ye-es. I ft‘t*l jirctly safe. I feel sure she 
likes mo, and I’m going .to make a dash for it 
till's evening. I ’ll eitiier make a sjioon or spoil a 
horn. 1 have to dine t^icrc, and it's time I dressed ‘ 
and was olf. Won’t you wish me luck, old 
fellow /’ 

Will, with a not ovor-.succc.ssful attempt at ' 
a laugh, re'']>on'led : ‘I’ll wish you a little 
more hiunihty and a little more knowledge of 
women.’ 

Frank p.atted him on the shoulder, ]»alron-like : ; 
‘All light, my venerable w'iseacre. I shall have 
news lor vou when l.come back. Do you mind l 
telling Jack to gut the dog-cart ready / Thonka.’ 
With that tlie modest and ingenuous youth dia- 'j 
a’lpoared ■ndth a light arul airy step. 

Tluviug fulli^ed iii'i, coinmi-'sion, Will sat down 
ou a garden-seat and sunned lor a while. 

‘What’s to I'O done new/’ he asked himselt^ 
‘Ought I to Bland ^ii one side and let him win/i | 
Does it matter to hifli as much as it matters tjim 
me 1 I dcyi’t Uliow what spoiling mjT life miglr^ I 
mean, but I can guess one* tiling about Frauk.\ 1 
if he cares for Maud as nrtich af I do, and doesn’t 'J 
get her, he ’ll go to the bod altogether. 1 wonder « 
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'whether it’s because he feels more intensely, or 
because he never controls his feelings ? I can’t 
snake up niy nund about anything yet. I must 
wait and see— 1 must wait an4 see.’ 

• With that he strolled in a melancholy humour 
back to the bridge, where he dropped pebbles 
into the river, and was presently startled from a 
dismal day-dream by the pass«ige of Frank in the 
dog-cart, with the groom beside him. 

‘ Ta-ta,’ shouted Frank. ‘ Five to one, I win !’ 

Will shook his head in answer. The dog cart 
turned a corner of the lane. The sound of^the 
wheels died away, and Will went on dropping 
pebbles in ^e stream, and thinking — thinking-— 
thinking — wliilst resolve grew stronger and hi^ 
heart grew fainter every nioment. 

At last Hb said : ‘ Why should I waste my lieart 
by dropping them one by one ? Let the lot go.’ 
1?yith tnat he threw a handful of pebbles into the 
stream and walked, a little moodily, huaie. 


THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 

Great mountains never JSsil to exert, a singular 
fascination upon those who come within the range j 
of their iufltience. In early as in later times — i 
among the barbarous as well as the civilised — this I 
inhuenco has manifested itself in a con.-picuons | 
manner. But it is only within comparatively , 
recent times that the scaling of the higher nioun- i 
-tain summits of the globe has been rai-ed inle 
something like the dignity of an art. What the ' 
* mountaineer formerly did for tlie p^lrpo^e.s of ■ 

S leasure or the chase, the man of science now 
oes in order to e.\tend his knowledge of the 
forces and ojicrations of Nature. The first a.scent _ 
of this kind which attracted the attention of the j 
scientific 'worhl was that of Mont Blanc by the i 
Swiss naturalist M. de Saussure, in Angu.st 1787 ; I 
and the narrative in which he embodied his , 
achievement had for his contemporaries all that I 
charm of novelty which a former generation ha<l | 
derived from the fictitious adventures of a Robin- j 
son Crusoe. M. de .Saus.sure was not tbe first 
to make the ascent, which had been accomplished ■ 
in the previous year by Dr Paccard and the J 
guide Jaques Bulmat. Until that time, tlie i 
inhabitants of the valleys at its base believed ' 
the mountain to be both unsealed and unscalable ; j 
but since then, it ha.s Ij^een ascemled jierhaps ; 
hundreds of times ; and under the auspices of j 
our modern Alpine Clubs, it has become a 1 
favourite and fashionable resort of those adven- j 
turous spirits who are fain to fill up tlie intervals i 
of fox-hunting at home in winter, by the more 
hazanlous sport of Alpine climbing abroad in 
summer. But while ‘ the monarch of mountains ’ 
was thus more thau ninety years ago sulidned 
by tbe foot of man, and while scores of his 
subordinate peaks have yiekled to the same irre- 
pressible power since, there was one other of 
the Pennine Alps whicli for long continued to 
wear inviolate his crown of inacc«>8ihilj|^y. This 
was Mont Cervin, or tht Matterhorn. Numerous 
Attempts h.id been made upon it by the bravest 
and mdkt skilful of our nionnlj|inecrs, scientific ami 
otherwise ; but each and every attempt was huflied 
till in 186fMts ascent was accom^shed by a little 
portv of hardy English climbers. The narrative 
Of t hat ascent is^ow Itefore us, os told by one of I 
Its leaders, Mr Edward Whymper—(7’Ac Ascend of 


the Matterhorn, by Edward Whymper. London ; 
John Murray, 1880.) The book is not a scientific 
one. If readers go to it in the expectation of 
finding the natural phenomena of the Alps dis- 
cussed as has been done by Professor Forbes and 
Professor Tyndall, they W'ill be disappointed. 
They will find nothing here about the competing 
theories as to the structure and moveineuts of 
glaciers, or much that is new even as to the super- 
ficial geology or the external aspects of the great 
Alpine range *, but they will find instead a tale of 
stirring adventure, of hardy daring, of well-earned 
success, told with much picturempumess and de- 
scriptive power, accompanie<l by pictorial illustra- 
tions that place the reader all hut face to face with 
the scenes they portray. ■ The ascent of the Matter- 
horn is not the only feat of climbing engrossed 
in the narrative ; and if the literary clfect and 
continuity of the main exploit is .somewhat 
marred by the introduction of the episode.s which 
detail the minor adventures, yet by many readers 
this may he regarded rather as a rebel than other- 
wise ; and it must be said, even with these tireaks 
and disjoint mgs, that no page of the book is 
devoid of interest. 

In 1861, Mr Whyinjier made a successful ascent 
of Mont Pelvoux, one of the D.iujdiine Alps ; 
and of the other snnmiits which yet remained 
virgin, two especially exciled his ailmiration - 
namely the Wci.—horii and the Matterhorn. Suh- 
se(|iu*ntly, however, rumours weie alloat tliat the 
former had been comiuerod ; and the climber 
therenpou directed his uttentiou eMlusivt^jM./i** 
tlie laller. The Malterhorn, it may bo liere men- 
tioned, is a ])eak of the J’enuinc Alps, nearly 
lilteen thousand feet high, situated hetween Swit- 
zerland and Italy, about forty miles noilli-east 
of Mont lUane,, and twelve miles west ol Monte 
Rosa. Pievious to IbGl, numerous attempts had 
been made to scale the nionntam ; but no one had 
managed to teach a greater altitude than thirleen 
thousand feet, the remaining two thouvmd feet 
being generally acknowledged as inacce.-.s.ible. The 
peak of the mouiitain, says Mr Whymper, ‘rises 
abruptly, by a .series of cliffs which may properly 
be lenned precipii'c.-., a clear thousand teet 
above the glaciers which surround its base. There 
seemed to he a couhm drawn around it, up to 
which one might go, no farther. Within that 
invisible bne, gins and afiits were supposed to 
exist. The superstitious natives in the surrmind- 
iiig valleys spoke of a niined city on its summit 
wherein the spirits dwelt ; and if you laughctiy 
they gravely shook their heads ; told yon to look 
yourself to see the castles and the walls; and 
warned one against a ra.sh approach. Jest the 
infuriate demons from their inipregnahle heights 
might hurl down vengeance for one’s derision.’ 
In appearance the Matterhorn i.s always imposing ; 
and in regard to the, impres.sion it makes upon 
spectators, it stamls, says Mr Whymper, ‘almo.st 
alone among mountains. It has no rival in the 
Alps, and hut few in the world.’ Judging of the 
formidable-looking ]»eak by the drawings in tbe 
hook, it looks like one of the Egyptian pyramids 
set on a mountain ten thousand feet in height— 
as steep and os lorhidding as any pyramid, but 
without the steps which iu the latter assist ascent, 
and with great precipices of ice and snow girdUng 
its ha.se. 

Mr Whymper’s first scramble on the Mattorhora 
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was made from the Breil or east side, and he was 
accompanied by one guide only. He only reached 
what 18 called ‘ the Chimney,’ a height of twelve 
thousand six hundred and fifty feet, when his. 
guide refused to accompany him farther, and he 
had to return. He made other four attempts in 
1862, one in 1863, and two in 1865— eight in all ; 
the eighth, which was successful, being by the 
Zermatt or northern route. In one of his attempts 
in 186^, he had the harclihood to go alone, and 
even attained a height oi thirteen thousand four 
hundred feet But his hardihood nearly cost him 
his life. ‘Time sped away unregarded,’ and after 
reaching an altitude of twelve thousand feet, where 
he had formerly left a tent, he had allowed night 
to come upon him. ‘Tlw sun was setting, and its 
rosy rays, blending witli the sunny blue, had 
thrown a pale pure violet far as the eye could 
see ; the .valleys were drowned in purple gloom, 
whilst the summits shone with unnatural bright- 
ness. . . . By-and-by, the moon as it rose brought 
the hills again into sight, and by a judicious 
repression of detail, rendered the view yet more 
magnificent. Something in the south hung like 
a great glow-worm in tlie air ; it was too large 
for a star, and too shady for a meteor ; and it was 
long before I could realise the incredible fact that 
it was the moonlight glittering on the great snow- 
slope on the north .side of Monte Viso, at a 
distance, as the crow Hies, of ninety-eight miles.’ 
He stayed in the tent all night, and in the 
morning proceeded yet higher. He reached the 
'I'ower, a huge precipitous rock, standing 
up like the baUleiuents of a castle. Without 
assistance, he could not proceed farther, and 
returned. In the course of his descent, he had 
to turn the angle of a fearful cliff, in the 
hardened snow of which it was necessary to cut 
steps for his passage. In attempting to pass this 
corner ho slipped and fell. ‘ The slope was steep 
on w'hith this took place, and was at the top of 
a gully that led down through two subordinate 
buttresses towards the Glacier du Lion, which 
was just seen, a thousand feet below.’ In his fall 
he was dashed now upon rock.s, now over ice, 
gathering momentum as he .descended. Fortu- 
nately, he never lost his senses ; and the last 
bound, which sent him spinning through the air, 
landed him on his left sidp among rocks, which 
momentarily retarded his progress ; and a few 
frantic Ciitches brought him to a halt in the neck 
of the gully and on the verge of the precipice. 

‘ Baton, hat, and veil,’ he says, ‘ skimmed by and 
diaapneared ; and the crn.sh of the rocks — which 
I had started — as they fell on to the glacier, 
told how narrow had been the escape from utter 
destruction. As it was, I fell nearly two hundred 
feet in seven or eight bounds. Ten feet more 
would have taken me in one gigantic leap of eight 
hundred feet on to the glacier below.' He wivs 
terribly cut and bruised, the blood gushing from 
two gashes in the head ; but he managed to 
scramble to a place of safety, and then fainted 
away. 

Readers of Dr Livingstone’s Travels will remem- 
ber a passage in which that intrepid missionary 
gives an analysis of his feelings in the few ter- 
rible moments of conscionsness which succeeded 
his being struck down by a lion, and when it * 
seemed to him tliat death was inevitable, Mr 1 
■Wbymper gives a similar analysis of his sensa- I 


tious at the time of the above accident. He says ; 

‘ I was perfectly conscious of what was happening,' | 
and felt each blow ; but like a patient under ! 
chloroform, experienced no pain, il&ch blow was i 
naturally more severe than that which preceded 
it, and I distinctly remember thinking : “ Well, if 
the next is harder still, that will be the end.” 
Like persons who have been rescued from drown- 
ing, I remember that the recollection of a multi- 
tude of things rushed through my head, many of 
them trivialities or absurdities which had been 
forgotten long before ; and more remarkable, this 
bohnding through space did not feel disagreeable. 
But I think that in no very great distance more, 
consciousness as well as sensation ^would have 
^een lost ; and upon that I base my belief, im- 
probable as it seems, that death by a fall from a 
great height is as painless an end as can be 
experienced.’ 

Mr Wjjyniper’s eighth and successful attempt 
on the Matterhorn was made in July 1865, in 
company of Lord Francis Douglas, Mr Hudson, 
Mr Hadow, and three guides. On the first day, 
they did not ascend tq^a great height ; and on the 
second day they resumed their journey with day- 
light, as they were anxious to outstrip a parly of 
Italians who had set out befc»re them by a diflerent 
route. Difficulty after difficulty was surmounted. 

‘ The higher we rose, the more intense became the 
excitement. What if we should be beaten at the 
last moment? The slope eased off; at length we^ 
could be detached (from the rope which bound the" 
party together), and Croz and I dashing away, 
run a ueck-and-ueck race, which ended in a dead- 
heat. At 1.40 P.M. the Avorld was at our feet, and 
the Mattarhoru was comjuered. Hurrah !’ 'They 
had beaten the party of lUlians, whom thev saw 
on the south-west ridge, twelve hundre<l and fifty 
feet below, and who did not prosecute the ascent 
farther. For an hour the successful climbers 
revelled in the scene which lay at their feet, 

‘ There were black and gloomy forests, bright 
and cheerful meadows ; bounding waterfalls and 
tranquil lakes ; fertile lands and savage wastes ; 
sunny plains and frigid pUikaux. There were 
the most rugged fonns and the most graceful 
outlines ; low perpendicular cliffs and gentle 
undulating slopes ; rocky, mountains and snowy 
mountains, sombre and solemn, or glittering and 
white, with walls, turrets, pinnacles, pyramids^ 
domes, cones, and spifts ! There was every coui- 
binutiou that the world can give, and every con- 
trast that the heart could desire.’ 

Alas I their naturally triumphant feeling of plciv 
sure was but short-lived. They had cotumenced 
their descent, again tied together with ropes. 
Croz, a most accomplished guide and a brave 
fellow, went first ; Iladow, second ; Hudson, os 
an experienced mountaineer, and reckoned as 
good a.s a gui<Ie, tliiiyl ; Loi-d F. Douglas, fourtli ; 
Ibllowed by Mr* Whyiuper between the two 
remaining guides, named Jangwaldcr, father and 
son. They w<jfe commencing the difftcult part of 
the descent, and Croz was cutting steps in the 
ice for tlio feet of Mr*Hadow, who was imme- 
diately behind him. ‘ A few minutes later, a sharp- ; 
eyed lad ran into xhe Monti Rosa Hotels saying ; 
that he hail wen an avalanche fall from the 
summit of the^Matterhorn jou^to the Matterhoru- 
gletscher. The boy was j^pro^jed for telling idle , 
stories ; Im was right, nevertheless, and this was 
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Vfhat lie saw. Michet Croz had laid aside his 
axe, and in order to give Mr Iladow greater 
eecurity, was taking hold of his legs, and 
putting his feet one by one into their proper 
positions. ... At this moment, Mr Hadow 
•lipped, fell against him, and knocked him over. I 
heard one stiirtled exclamation from Croz, then 
«aw him and Mr Iladow flying downwards ; in 
smother moment Hudson was dragged from his 
steps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately after him. 
All this was the work of a moment. Tmme- 
^diately we heard Croz’s exclamation, Old Peter and 
I planted ourselves as (irmly as the rocks w(Juld 
pennit ; the rope was taut Iwtween us, and the 
jerk came od us both as one man. We held ; bm 
the rope broke midway between Jangwaldcr aiitf 
Lord Francis Douglas. ' For a few seconds we saw 
our unfortunate compnuiuns sliding downwards 
on their backs, and spreading out their hands, 
endeavouring to save lliemselves. They passed 
from our sight uninjur'al, di^appearcd one by 
one, and fell from jirocii)ice to precipice on to 
the MatterhorngU‘ts( her l>elow, a distance of 
nearly four thousand fcclv in height. From the 
moment the rope broke, it was impossible to help 
them. So perished our comrades ! ’ 

' The bodies of three of the men who thus miser- 
ably perished were uftenvanls rccovereil ; but that 
of Lord Francis Douglas was never again seen. It 
is a melancholy ending to an otherwise delightful 
book, and may well excite a feeling of suTpri''e 
that so many brave and ineful men can (hus be 
•fonnd yeai' by year hazarding their lives for what 
is in many cases no higher jiurj)ose than that (>f 
treasure or spm't. The death of Lord Francis 
Douglas and his unfortunate ccunpanions formed 
the subject of much uiilavouruhie coiiinient at 
the time both in this country ami on the conti- 
nent ; yet the fashion of Alpine climbing is in no 
whit abated, and the teirihle dills of the Matter- 
horn have since then had still other victim.s. 
When a high scieiitUic or other worthy t>bject forma 
the incentive to such ha/aidous undertakings, the 
deed becomes heroic, whatever the issue ; but 
when pux'sued — as is too ireiiuently tlie ease — 
without any adequate end, it resolves itself into 
something that is almost suicidal in its reckless 
tampering with life. .This is acknowledged by 
Mr Wl lympcr. Many per'Ons, he say-., get upon 
the Mattcrhoni wdio ought not to be on a moun- 
tain at all ; and ‘if the ni/mher of acciileats con- 
tinucB to increase at the itrcseut rate, it will ere- 
long not be easy to find a place of interment in 
the English churchyard at Zermatt.' 

It only remains to add that the volume is 
adorned by wood-engravings in the liigliebt style 
of the art. 


MT WIFE'S INHERITANCE. 

IBT THHKE CHAPTEKS. 

CHAPTEB II.— HOW IT WA^ LOST. 

Aitbr the incidents meii^oned in the las? chapter, 
nothing particular occurred for more than a mouth. 
I had aSverul conversations viyth Mr Russel ; but 
tixe win wes never brought out again. I also 
' cautiously sounded iillen as to LerVoijsin Charles; 
'' Imt she could tell jhe vfcyy little about him, except 
he was the son of her uncle David, and on 


his father’s death — ^which occurred when Charles 
was about fourteen years of age — his uncle took 
him to his office and home. He was a fine bright 
•clever lad ; but when he was about eighteen, he 
seemed to fall into evil courses. His uncle bore 
with his irregularities for some time, but at length 
could do so no longer, and therefore requested 
him to find apartments for himself in sonje other 
quarter of the town. ‘From this time,’ continued 
she, ‘I saw very little of him, although he still 
continued his attendance at the ofiice. It appears 
however, that his conduct, instead of getting 
better, became worse ; and shortly afterwards I 
heard that he had been* sent away altogether. I 
never rightly understood the exact cause of this, 
as dear uncle would never talk about it, and was 
always angry when it was mentionel. •! believe, 
however, it was some forgery, which would have 
brought di^gracc on the ollice had not urn le paid a 
1 considerable hum of money to luidi it up. *That,' 
said Ellen in coin lusion, ‘i.s now four years ago ; 

' and bince then 1 have heard nothing of him, 

I except that he is living inLuiulon; hut how 1 
have no idea.’ 

This was all 1 could learn of the nephew at that 
} time, though 1 had I'ea.-ou to know more of him 
I altenvards. 

I .My readers miy jterhaj)'' wonder why Ellen and 

did not get married foilhwith, a-s eMrjI'ViVx 
seemed in favour ol it ; but .Mr Itus.i'T- htaie 
! gave us great anxiety, and we ceitainly could not 
I think oi our own hap[diiess while Ins health 
was so precarious. It would have been le.illy 
I unkind to have taken her (lom him ju-t at that 
1 time, and my piole‘'‘'ii'nal duties obliged me to 
I live in the village. We weie now in the middle 
j of March, and all hoped that a^ sjuuig ad\aiiced 
the old gentleman would lally ; hut alas! our 
I hopes were dooimd to disapjioiutmeut. He gradu- 
ally became weaker; and by the end of April 
jit was ]dain to me Hint his did was ap]>ioaeh- 
ing. I now hardly hdt the Willow s, e.\ee])t in 
the daytime, ju-t to run round to my other 
, ]>atieiits. We hud engaged a niu-e to wait ujion 
liim at night, Ellen jieriuniTiiig that souiie duimg 
I the day. For the laft tew uiglits ] slept in a 
'(hair m a biiiall adjoining dre^'.ing-room. At 
' length it seemed to me that the last night had 
j come, and Ellen and I remained in amvious 
expectancy together in the same little room. Mr 
Russel was uhietq), but we gave sliict orders to 
the nurse to c<all us when he awoke. We waited 
j till daylight, but tlio call never came. He had 
{ passed calmly and peacefully away — the loving 
heart and once active brain were for ever at 
rest. 

According to his request, we buried him in the 
quiet country churchyard, in a jilain and simple 
manner. There were very few mourners. Ellen 
and myself, together with a Mr Benson from. 
Kinton, occupied one coach ; and Mrs Watkins 
and Mibs Lecleic another. At the grave, however, 
the funeral corte^ was joined by a tall dark 
young man, and Ellen whispered to me that it 
was her cousin Charles. He was dressed in com- 
plete black, and behaved in a proper and becom- 
ing manner. . When all was over, and we had 
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returned to the house, I was much surprised to 
see him also enter. His, temerity and coolness 
astonished me, as certainly he dared not have done 
80 durinja; his uncle's lifetime. As, however, he 
really belonged to the family, and as the will was 
about to be read, in which I knew he was men- 
tioned, I told Ellen to speak to him, and invite 
him to stay. ‘Perhaps,’ I said to myself, ‘his 
presence here may be taken as a token of repents 
ance.’ It did not occur to me just then that it 
was sotnewhat strange that he, without intimation, 
should have known the exact day and hour of 
the funeral. 

Leaving them all seated in the drawing-room, 
I went up-stairs, opened the secret receptacle and 
brought out the will. It Was in the long envelope, 
sealed as I had sealed it, and endorsed : ‘ The will 
of Charles llussel, Fehruary 2, 1870.’ Returning, 
I passcil it^nver to Mr Renson, rei]uestiug him, as 
an old friend of the family, to break the seal and 
reati iL He took it, and holding it up in full 
view, asked if we were all willing that he should 
do so. As no one olyected, he oj>ened the envelope 
aixl drew it forth. I daresay it was an anxious 
mntnent fur some there — Kllen, Charles, Mrs 
Watkins, and Miss Leclerc ; but as for me, know- 
ing already the contont.s, 1 was quite calm. ‘I, 
CiiAiu,KS Rrs.sicn, of tin; Willows, Cuttam,’ began 
Mr Reusoii ill a steady voice, ‘doitlare this to be my ! 
last will and testament. I bequeath to Elizabeth 
Watkins, my housekeeiier, the sum of one hundred ■ 
pouinls. 1 bequeath to .Teaiinette Leclerc, the j 
• ,.TW[.>«iou of my niece, the sum of fifty pounds, j 
I also liequeath to niy niece, Ellen Saunders, the i 
fluni of two hundred and lil'ty pounds’—— j 

‘What;’ I interrupted. ‘ itead that again,! 
please.’ j 

Mr r.eir- 'n, with a look of surjn’ise, did so, and j 
M’ent on : ‘ And as to all the re.si, residue, and ^ 
remainder of my real and personal estate, 1 devise 
and bequeath the same to my nejihew, Charles 
Rmssel, Ills heirs, o.xecutovs, admioistrirtors, and I 
assigns, ab^oluteIy and for ever. And I hereby 
apjioint my said iicjdiew sole executor of this my 
will. In witness whereof I have hereunder set 
iny hand, this 2d day of Fe.hi'uat'y 1870.’ 

I was thunder-struck. Again I requested him | 
to Te]ieat ; ami once mqro itf came out clear and ' 
plain, tliat with the e.Kcepkon of the legacies | 
named, all the projiorly was left to Charle.s, and 
be also was left sole (executor. 1 was dumb- 
founded, and at hist exclaimed : ‘ That cannot he | 
the true will. I have seen another, tlie real will, 
and it is just the reverse of that. Let me see it 
myself ’ 

‘Not so fast, if you please,’ interposed Charles, 

* It seems that I am solo executor ; that will 
thereibre now belongs to me, and I do not intend 
that you shall have it in your hands.’ 

‘ But,’ I contended, ‘ that cannot be tlie real 
will, as I have seen another.’ 

‘Then perhaps you will produce that other 
which you pretend you have seen. You cannot, of 
course, because there is no other ; and this gentle- 
man’— turning to Mr Benson— ‘will bear witness 
that the seal was unbroken. Perhaps you know 
Mr Russel’s seal, sir, and handwriting I ’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr Benson; ‘as it happens, I 
know both os I have had many dealings with 
him.’ 

‘ Then what is your opinion of the. genuineneBS 


of the will which this gentleman’— with a sneer 
towards me — ‘ seems to question ?’ 

* Oh, as to that, I cannot see the shadow of a 
doubt. At the same time, knowing what I do ’— 
with a significant look at Charles— ‘I confess I am 
somewhat surprised.’ 

‘ Indeed ! Well, J don’t see anything surprising 
in it My uncle probably discovered that I wiis 
innocent of the crime laid to ray charge, and took 
this method of making amends ; and 1 must say 
! it w'as very handsome of him. Besides, I am the 
son of his brother, and of the same name as him- 
self, and he no doubt wished to keep everything 
in the family.’ 

o-All this sounded very plausible ; but it was to 
me «nly the more aggravating, as I knew perfectly 
well that his uncle was as bitter against him at the 
end as ever he was, and I said so. At this Charles 
lost his teiiqier, or pretended to do so, and 
exclaimed ; ‘ Look here, sir ; I don’t know who 
you are, and 1 don’t want to know. I only know 
that yon are not one of the family, nor is your 
name mentioned in the will It seems to' me 
that j'ou have meddled ’ll! this affair long enough. 
Let me remind you that this house is now mine — 
■mine, sir ; mark that ; and I must request you to 
take 3 'our cUq>urtiue at once. If uncle’s will has 
not been ma<le as, I daresay, you would have 
made it, and you tliink you can upset it, I can 
only say, j-ou know your course; the law is 
equally ojwu to 3 'ou as to me. I tell you plainly 
1 shall take the will to a solicitor at Kinton 
to-morrow and get it proved at once ; and you 
can take whatever steps may seem to you fitting. 
At jn'eseiit I decline to hold any further com- 
munication with you.’ 

1 was almost sjieechless, as much wdth rage at 
the cool way in which I w'as turned out as at the 
disappointment I felt both for Ellen and m^’self ; 
but, seeing nothing could be done, 1 left the room, 
bec.koning Ellen to follow me. 

‘ This is a severe blow,’ I said when we W’ere 
alone ; ‘ and I am very sorry for you.’ 

‘ Hon’t say that dear ; I too am sorry ; for it is 
a severe and totally unexpected blow ; so inexplic- 
able too. But my sorrow is more for you than 
myself. You will have to take me now as an 
almost portionless girl, instead of the rich heiress 
you were led to expect’ 

‘Oh, my darling, yoU' know I shall onlj’ be too 
pleased to have you, rich or poor ; but do you 
not think it would be well for you to leave tliis 
house and take apartments in the village, until I 
can arrange for our manifigc ? It is not likely 
you w'ill lie very comfortable here.’ 

‘Nay ; I do not quite see the necessity for that 
Charles will not turn me out; he w'as' never 
unkind, though wild and, I am afraid, wicked. 
But dear, is it not too soon after uncle’s death to 
talk of our marriage ' 

‘ I know what you moan, Ellen ; you think 
“ What' W’ill tlie world say C' Well, under 
ordinary circumstances, I should not urge it ; but 
these are ■not ordinary cir nimstaucea. You have 
no home here but on sufferance, and so the ^ooner 
you come to mine the dietter.’ 

‘ Well, we W’ill talk of that to-morrpw, when 
we have had a, lit’ae time to thi|ik.’ 


d bade her good-night, for iu'jruth I wanted a 
little time to think. Tj^ Mr Russel had really 
made another will totah^ altering the di^usal of 
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pniperty, I could not believe ; his whole con- 
duct and conversation forbade it, and yet how 
flse expUdn the will as it was read that attemoon 1 
To be Bure he might have done so, without saying* 
anything to me about it ; but I could not bring 
myself to think so. 

When I retired to rest, I fell asleep, no nearer 
a solution. The last thing I remember was that I 
dbtermiued to go to Kinton the first thing in the 
morning^and consult Mr Sparks, a legal friend of 
mine. This resolution I duly carried into effect, 
and luckily found him at his office and disengf^ed. 
After the usual greetings and a little ordinary 
conversation, I opened the subject uppermost in 
my mind ; and that he might clearly uuderstand 
it, I gav% a detailed account of iny connection 
with the Russel family. I recounted the old 
man’s affection for his niece, and the confidence 
ie reposed in me ; and then narrated the inci- 
dents of the interview in which 'Mr Russel 
shewed me the will and its contents. I then 
dwelt upon the death, funeral, and reading of the 
will ; the contents of which were so totally dif- 
ferent from what I had Expected. Tiiis done, I 
asked his advice and opinion. 

‘ As to my opinion,’ he said, ‘ I must have time 
to consider ; but my advice is, that you leave the 
matter in my hands for a few days, and I will 
see his solicitor and e.xamine the will myself I 
suppose there is no question of the validity of the 
signature ? Who were the witnesses ?’ 

‘Their names are James Dobson and William 
Green.’ 

‘Ah! Well, come to me in three days, and 
bring them with you ; or if they cannot come, i 
bring a specimen of their handwriting. By-the- 
bye, who were the witue-sses of the will which 
you read in the presence of the old gentleman ? ’ 

‘Unfortunately, I cannot remember.’ 

‘ That ’s a pity ; still, it does not matter much. 
The chances are that Mr Russel had the same 
men, and you can easily find out if they witnessed 
his signature at two different times ; or if not, 
Cottain is not such a large place that it would 
be difficult to find out if any other two men 
ever acted as witnesses.’ 

‘Then you think two wills were really made ?* 

‘Why, what else (Jtin I think ? You yourself 
saw one, and another was produced.’ 

* But could not the ona I saw be altered ? ’ 

.‘Ah ! that is an exceedingly difficult matter, 
and almost certain to be detected. Besides, who 
was to do it ? You say it was kept in a secret 
leceptacle, known only to Mr Russel and yourself ; 
BO that it really does seem to me on the face of it 
that be changed his mind, and made another will 
some time between his conversation with you and 
his death. ' The old will he would doubtless 
destroy at the same time; But leave the matter 
in my hands, and I will look .into it.’ 

As this was all that could be done, I took my 
leave, and returned to Cottara. ^he neSt day I 
.sought out Dobson and Green ; fmd asf they could 
not go to. Kinton, £, 4 »ked them to give me a 
I 5 >eciipen of their usual signathre. They both 
■ remembered witnessing Mr iHussers signature to a 
paper ; bdt neither hM done so more than once. 
With this information I waited, upon Mr Sparks 
at the time appbiuted. He was ready to receive 
me, and entered upon' the matter at once. 

‘I have seen the will,’ he said, ‘ and I am bound 


to say it seems correct in eveipr particular— not a 
sign of an erasure or alteration lu any part Every- 
thing is written in the clear concise style lor 
whi<m Mr Russel was so noted. We lawyers of 
Kinton have had many opportunities of seeing 
wills made by the same hand, and 1 for one have 
no doubt that the one shewn me is the genuine 
work of Mr Russel. Whether it was made before 
or after the one you say you saw, is anothpr *ine8- 
tion, which can only W decided by the produc- 
tion of— what I may style— j/onr will, if still in 
existence. Until vou can produce that, I see no 
help for it but to let things take their course.’ 

‘But can we not oppose the proving of the will 1 ’ 

I said with some heat, not being pleased at the 
idea of giving up the figiit .so easily. 

‘My dear sir, 1 should only be too happy to 
enter a caveat for you, or rather in the name of 
Miss Saunders, for you c.an have no stamling in 
the matter, not being of kiu or a legatee ; but what 
should we gain unless we can support it in a court 
of law ? and I confess at present 1 see no grounds 
to act upon. We cannot say on account of undue 
influence, when, by your own shewing, all the 
influence, if any, was on the otlier side. Nor can 
we bring evidence to prove that Mr Rus.sel \vii.s 
incapable of making a will ; the very clearnes.s 
and precision of it prove that he was.’ 

‘But,’ I still persi.st(‘d, ‘ w’lntt do yon make of 
the will which I rend with Mr liussel’.s sanction 
and in his presence V 

‘Well, in truth 1 cannot make anything of it. 
Produce it, and I daresay I shall do bette;v' * 
I’ll tell you what I think an opposing counsel 
would say. He would first say that doubtb‘8.s 
Mr Russel altered his mind, made another will, 
and put it in the desk without telling yon. Or, 
he might suggest that you read it after dinner, 
possibly after sundry gliisses of w'ine, and that, 
in fact, you wjsread it, reveming the names, the 
“ wish being father to the tliought.” ’ 

‘ Then is there no side on wiiich we can attack 
it?’ 

‘ No ; I am afraid not ; and I am too much your 
friend to advise you to take proceedings in law 
with no better grohnd than you hqwe. We might 
perhaps say that the purport of the will is against 
the weight of evidence iis to his intentions ; hut 
what proof have wss that it is so ? Priucijially 
his conversations with you ; and it would certainly 
be pointed out that your evidence could liardly 
be disinterested, as it is well known that you are 
engaged to the niece, the other devisee. Besides, a 
man’s intentions are very difficult to gauge ; what 
he intends to-day, he may not intend to-morrow. 
No ; my friend. This plea, as against a w’ill so 
properly drawn up and executed as tliis is, would 
count as absolutely nothing. Moreover, it is coun- 
terbalanced by the plea set up by the nephew, 
that most probably his uncle, when looking over 
his papers, and finding that said nephew was 
not so guilty as was tliouglit, had taken this 
means of making amends. Again, his nephew 
bearing the same name as liimself, he may have 
wished to perpetuate it in a much more eifectual 
manner than would be done by leaving his 
property to a niece, who was about to many an 
alien to his blood. I have more than once 
known such considerations hax'e much weight.’ 

Plausible as all this sounded, I neither could 
nor would belieVe it, although it was evident that 
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Mr Sparks' faith in my will, as he called it, was 
very considerably shaken. However, seeing no 
help for it, I was obliged to submit ; and this is 
how my wife’s inheritance was lost. 

THE OYSTER. 

The life of the oyster, nsually pictured as one of 
utter heJjdessness and unbroken seclusion, is by 
no means spent in unvarying repose. In the 
spring of the year, when all Nature is full of tender 
love and restless activity, the mother-oyster also 
is visited by the ruling passion, * the icy bosom 
feels the sacred fire,’ and 80 <m afterwards a large 
quantity of milk-white fldid, which the micro- 
scope shews us to consist of almost invisible eggs, 
is found to have been generated in the animal. 
Unlike mosf marine creatures, however, the oyster 
does not abandon her eggs and leave them to 
the mercy of winds and waves ; for the eggs are 
retained' in their earlier stages within the parent- 
.shell, and are hatched within the sheltering folds 
of her own body. By the opening of the shell, 
a dense mist is spread all about in the water, 
and the young brood scatters far and wide. 

Upon their first appearance in their new career 
— thrown as it were upon their own resources, 
these tiny atoms of ocean life are all life and 
motion, flitting about in the sea as gaily as 
roams from flower to flower. They 
are odd little cherubs, consisting, like the angels 
of the old masters, of nothing but a couple 
of wing-like lobes on both sides of a inoulb 
and body of as yet exceedingly diminutive size. 
The w ings, fashioned to rudimentary shells, are 
covered on the surface with countless minute ! 
microscopic hair-like processes called cilia, whicli | 
move incessantly up and down, and thus enable j 
the little creature to roam at will. After a I 
period of perpetual joy and vivacity, those 
which have escai)ed their thousand voracious 
enemies finally settle down upon some suitable 
resting-place ; the romance of their lives is at an 
end ; they become steady doinesticated oysters. 
When the brood start from tlieir mother’s safe 
home they number nearly a million ; before they 
can find a new habitation, it has been calculated 
that at least nine-tenths of their number have 
perished. 

After they have attached themselves to some 
permanent resting-place, on what is called a good 
‘spatting’ ground, the little wings, now useless, 
gradually dwindle and sluiuk, until they dis- 
appear like the tail of the tadpole when it changes 
into the full-grown frog. Then they begin to 
grow slowly, from the size of a pin’s head at 
two weeks to that of a pea at three months ; 
when they are a year old they are perhaps as 
large as a lady’s watch; and at the age of five 
years they are in their prime. The shell remains 
frail and tender until they attain the size of a 
crown; but is hard and complete when they 
become fit for the table, at their fourth year 
of life. If they should escape the gluttony of 


man, or the wiles of certain marine enemies 
which we shall presently describe, they die at 
the appointed time, leaving their shell, thickened 
“by old age and adorned with rings, which shew 
their years like the rings of a tree, to serve as 
a monument for times to come. 

When looking at the rough shell and the shape- 
less mass within, we little suspect how beautiful 
is the structure of the animal, and at how many 
countless points it is susceptible to influences 
frotrv the outer world. But if we put an oyster 
into a vivarium, and then aid our feeble sight by 
the object-glass of the microscope, we a'e struck at 
oRoe by the countless tiny hairs or cilia which 
now are seen to vibrate incessantly oil the two 
fringing leaflets or gills. It has its nervous 
system too, very simple as far as we ’ know ; a 
‘mantle,’ in'whose folds its young are so tenderly 
kept for a long time ; and the heart itself, with its 
two chambers and its gentle pulsations, shewing 
clearly that the oyster ^eels and enjoys, though 
it may have but obscure sensibilities and limited 
instincts. Then there are other portions of its 
frame which, since we now know that nothing in 
created beings is the result of chance, we may 
safely assume to be symbols of oi^ans more fully 
developed iu higher animals — anticipations, it 
may be, of limbs and senses given to other crea- 
tions, and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
badges of the relationship which exists between 
these lower and despised beings and man himself 
in all his sublime strength and beauty. 

The oyster is not visibly endowed with the 
senses of higher forms, save perhaps with a low 
and diffuse sense of touch, and with that of 
hearing. The incessant motion of the cilia guide 
us to the belief that the animal never ceases 
its efforts to attract food within its domain. Like 
many other lower forms of animal life, the oyster 
may be a voracious feeder ! There is no outward 
eye perceptible, as, in fact, there is no head to 
which it might lend light in its dark home ; and 
yet the oyster is exquisitely sensitive to every 
change of light, and finds in this susceptibility at 
least one means of protecting itself against an 
enemy. The ear is, on the contrary, very fully 
developed, a strangely fturious organ, consisting 
mainly of a number of diminutive grains shut 
up in a transparent prison, and there dancing 
in perpetual motion, which changes with every . 
sound that strikes upon the outer walls. 

The question has often l)een raised why this 
delicious mollusc should not be eaten all the year 
round. The prejudice, however, which forbids it 
during the months which have no letter B in 
their names — 

♦ 

Those four sad months, wherein is mnte 

7'hatk one mysterious letter that has power 

To call the o^ter from the vasty deep — 

is not altogether unfounde4» In May and Jane 
they generally sp'awn, and then their lii'e-yiood 
is essentially changeth for the benefit ot their 
posterity, and tbeinown flesh is lean and unpalat- 
able. Besides^ however productive they may be, 
a conscientious’ lover of the moUusc will hardly 
reconcile himself to the ‘barbarous waste of 
swallowing, with each living parent, a million of 
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Hence in England they ate rarely the dredging went on, a wild monotonons chant, 
loBteuglit to market before the lirst days of August, to which they ascribed great virtue, and sang ; 


‘srben the ‘ common oysters ’ from Colchester and 
Faversham appear , gradually ; but the ‘melting' 
natives’ are not seen before the beginning of 
October, reach their meridian of ^rfection at 
Christmas, and disappear again towards the end of 
April. 

In the remaining months, however, they throng 
the markets of the world, and are ‘ the only meat 
which men eat alive and yet account it not 
cruelty,’ as old Fuller says quaintly. ‘ For tlys is 
their great merit, that oi'ie may cat of them to-day, 
to-morrow, pnd for ever, and as many as one wants, 
and yet their presence hardly makes itself felj:-; 
while thej gratify the palate, quiet th^ excite- 
ment of certain nerves which we call hunger, and 
leave no feeling of satiety, no reproach, no remorse 
for the following days.’ The true way to eat them, 
profitably to taste, health, and enjoyineut, is of 
course to eat them raw and u'ithout dondiment ; 
for vinegar, pepper, or lemon-juice all spoil the 
natural flavour of the bivalve. The only good 
dressing is its own gravy, 'which is not sea-water, 
as many fancy, but the life-blood of the mollusc, 
which it sheds when the .shell is lb reed open. 
If dre.s8ings are not allowed, some drink to accom- 
pany the oyster on its waj', is generally’- con- 
sidered indispensable. Strong wines and liquors 
should be eschewed; these beverages sitnjdy pickle 
the oyster at once, render it indigestible, and 
deprive it of its best qualities as mitritious food. 
Lighter French wines are less objectionable ; but 
porter and ale, and, better still, half-uud-half, are 
considered the true liquid accompaniments of this 
incomparable delicacy. 

Natural beds and banks of oysters are found in 
all the seas of the teniperato and torrid zones, 
now stretching out miles upon miles in all direc- 
tions, and now rising so high that ships are 
wrecked on their crests. And thus it has been 
apparently from time immemorial, for gigantic 
structures, consisting of fossil oysters, are found 
in many places. In Berkshire, a colony of oyster 
shells covers more than si.v acres ; in the states of 
Massachusetts and Cleorgia, enormous breakwaters 
are formed between the linn land and the hungry 
ocean — ramparts twelve to fifteen feet high; the 
lower layers of coarse fossil, but the ujjper strata 
alive. On the west coast of the American con- 
tinent, as, for example, on the Chilian seaboard, 
vast surfaces are covered w'ith fossil oysters, which 
have been raised by volcanic and carth(iuakc 
action, and now tower to the height of sixty feet 
or more for thirty miles at a stretch. 

Among living oysters, however, there is as great 
difference as among the races of men. Those of 
the United States are generally acknowledged to 
surpa.ss all others in size and luscious flavour, 
and even English travellers, aver that they are 
superior to their own famous Whitstables. Next 
to the American come undoubtedly the ‘English 


* Tlie herring loves the merry moonlight, 

The mackmd loves the win«I ; 

But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 

For he conies of a gentler kind.’ 

It maybe safely said that wherever the oyster 
appears in sufficient quantities, humai) beings 
are found ready to consume them as fast as 
they can be procured ; but the poor unsus- 
picious mollusc has enemies near home, in its 
own native element, and close upon its borders. 
The arch-enemy is the sleepy, stupid-looking 
star-fish, which eats tliem as spat, or even when 
grown to a considerable size. Often at the 
very time when the sanguine fi.sherman gets ready 
to reap a rich harv'est from a well-stocked oyster- 
bank, he finds, ujiori coming to the gsfninds, tliat 
the foe has been there before him, and millions of 
star-fish have settled down, like a flock of wild- 
pigeons in a field of wheat. (Jenerally, they pivfer 
the spat or very young oysters, w'hich they hike 
w'hole into their capacious mouths, and there 
digest slowly. But how does a soft and tender 
creature like the star-fish manage to get at the 
full-grown mollusc in its iiiijiregimble fortress ? 
The ancients had a story tliat they watched it till 
they found it incautiously yawning, and then .slily 
slipped their greedy fingers between the valves to 
keep them open, while they devoured tlie con- 
tents. Poetically rendered, the story runs thus : 

The prickly star creeps ou with fell ihfoeit 
To ftirce the oyster from its clOsSC retreat ; 

When gaping lids a widened void display, 

The watchful star thrusts in n pointed ray. 

And of its treasures ro]>s the rifte<l case, 

And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace* 

This is of course a mere fahle, as the .soft jjulpy 
rays of the slar-lish would be Sfiueezetl olf in an 
instant. Its murderous assatilt is (ar more curifuis. 
The first step in ihe process is for the enemy to 
close upon its prey, folding its slimy arms tightly 
over it, so as to hold itself in the proper position* 
Then it ai>plies its im/iitli cloael/ to the victim^ 
and as it cannf)t, liy any artifice of its own, ]mt. tiro 
oyster into its stoui;j^ch, it deliberately ])roceeds to 
put its stomach into^tlie oyster ! It begins slowly 
l>ut steadily to pusli out this organ through the 
mouth — probably, as Buggested by some natura- 
lists, emitting some acrid fluid, which paralyses 
resisting power — ami to wrap tlie oj^ster 
in the folds of the capacious bag. Patience 
always does its work, and in due time the hapless 
native opens its shell and surrenders the succulent j 
contents to the devourer. 

Another enemy shews, if less originality, at least ! 
equal perseverance. This is the whelk, which 
although (sndowed with very sUmder means of 
locomotion,, appears in vast multitades when least 
expected on the oyster-bed which it deems ready 


oysters, of which there are many Varieties, the best for use. It as.sails the shell boldly from above^ 
growing on submarine-crocks, an inferior kind on and with marvellous patience drills, by means 
sandbanks, and tlie coarsest on 'muddy bottoms, of its sharp tongue, provi<led with row upon 
Scotland boasts of her Ofkney oysters, but is row of flinty teeth, a hole in the upper valve, 
even more justly proud of her ‘Pandores/ so by which it gets at last fairly inside, and 
called because they are founlj neir the salt- then enjoys the dainty food' MusselB come 
pans in the neighbourhood of historic Pres- by myriads when young, and cover the lucklefis 
tonpans, and caught,* it used to be said, by a oyster with a fine ropy texture, wliich catches 
bit of magic. The fishing crews kept up while mud and sand, and finally smothers them. Even 
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the elements combine against the helpless crea- 
ture ; heavy gales of wind at times roll them 
up in ridges several feet deep, when mnd and 
seaweeds settle on them and cholte them speedily ; 
or frost and snow and ice kill large numbers 
when they are not safely sheltered at a depth 
of at least three or four feet of water. 

All the voracity of man, however, and all the 
persecutv)!! of enemies do not destroy enough 
oysters annually to prevent them from forming 

f igantic deposits in various parts of the globe. | 
'or if left to themselves, oysters, as we have j 
already said, attain a considerable age ; though the ^ 
exact number of their years has not yet been | 


government ?’ was the next query, answered with ; 
* Yes, sir ; I have a younger brother in the Interior 
Department.’ Whereupon Lincoln put him out 
of nis misery by saying: ‘Well, then, all I have 
to say to you is that there are too many hogs, 
and too little fodder 1 ’ 

When Naples was ruled by King Bomba, his 
majesty one day paid a visit to the ship of an 
English commodore, lying in the bay. While 
the commodore was receiving his royal visitor on 
the quarter-deck, a member of the Neapolitan 
suite» cruising about amidships, mistook a wind- 
sail for a pillar, and leaning against it, suddenly 
went below bead foremost. The onl^ witness of 
tVi accident, an old tar, thereupon made for the 
quarter-deck, and having saluted, said.: *I bear 


fully ascertained. The expert fisherman, it is ■ t^i accident, an old tar, thereupon maih 
true, can tell at a glancft and to a nicety the | quarter-deck, and having saluted, said.: 
precise age of his flock. He examines the succes- pardon, commodore, but one of them ere kingp 
sive layers on the upper shell, technically cidled i has fell down the hatchway ! ’ , 

‘shoots;’ and as each of them, overlapi>ing the The father of a Virginian girl suggestin 
lower, marks a certain period of growth, he thus I intended sob-in-law the advisability of his 


The father of a Virginian girl suggesting to his 
intended sob-in-law the advisability of his settling 


determines the age of the inhabitant. These ! a sum of money upon the lady, the ardent lover, 


layers, it seems, are regular, and laid in even sue- | uniirepared to meet such a demand, coolly replied : 
cession one upon the other, until the oyster attains ; ‘It is not rny purpose to purchase a wife. When 
its maturity, which is generally fixed at seven j 1 desire to do so, 1 shall go to the cheai>e3t market 
or eiglit years ; but alter tliut time they become ! — Africa.* In an untenable position it is occa- 
irregular, are recklessly piled upon each other, ; sionally well to assume the n/k of injured inno- 
and make the shell look bulky and ill-shapen. As 1 cence. 'An Arbroath man, over-fond of a wee 
some molluscs in tropical seas liave been found ' drop, having beaten his wile at night, and for- 

witli shells nine inches thick and of enormous ■! gotten all about the domestic differeute by the 

size, it. is fair to })resume tliat the oyster, when I morning, looked at her damaged face, and anxi- 
lel't to its natural changes ami unmolested, may ! ously exclaimed : ‘ Gudeness preserve us a’ ! lassie, 
reach a patriarchal age and even outlive that of j wliaur hae ye been ?’ Enlightened as to his 
Dr.Ji. • part in the matter, he cried, as though he urere 

the aggrieved one : ‘ 0 dear, 0 dear ! it ’s an awfn’ 

nT)T) WAYc; ote PTTTTTKP thtypc; thing ye winna keep oot o’ hairm’s way!’ Another 

V. i i w A 1 a UA J. L 1 J IJNU i ill IS tits, jiijured innocent, quite equal to the occasion, was 

i'cTTiN'r. things in an odd way is the vocation I Silbennann, gamekeeper to the father of Louis- 

of profess. 1 wits and humorists ; but they are I Philippe. Carpeted by his master for selling his 

not permitted at all times to monopolise the ■ to a batcher, he boldly denied doing so. 

privilege, ns we shall proceed to shew. I ‘ ^he master, ‘ you don’t sell it ; but yon 

Mr Naismyth, a celebrated Edinburgb dentist, ! 's true,’ quoth the 

r.i„li.,s l.y Iho noisy nw.ll , ’““I'f .'.'l kf P“- ‘Y™ , monsyisnour, ut 

, 1 11 1 nuglit eat the hares. vVeli, I like mutton better. 

)} Uic RtudeiitH ol tlie I roe Churcli College, wrote jj, better ior me, you see, while for you it comes 

to request iiiat they \voulJ be more moderate in . to the same thing.* An odd way of putting it ! 
riieir applause, or find some otht’r way of express- | A gentleman, travelling in the same carriage as 
ing it Ihfui stamping upon the floor. Dr Chalmers ' the i>retty daughter of a rich Pennsylvanian 
the well-known divine laid thC dentist’s complaint lumber-merchant, chatted wilh her until she grew 


some moll II, ^cs in tropical seas have been found 
wn'th shells nine inches thick and of enormous 
size, it is fair to jiresume that the oyster, when 
left to it.s natural changes and urunoiested, may 
reach u patriarcluil age and even outlive that of ; 
■'UnJi. • ' I 


ODD WAYS OF PUTTING THINGS. 
PuTTixn tilings in an odd way is the vocation 
of p'Mfcss- 1 wit.s and humorists; but they are 
not ]>crinitted at all times to monopolise line 
jiriviicge, ns we shall proceed to shew. 

IVlr Nai.sinyth, a celebrated Edinburgh dentist, 
finding liiinself inconvenienced by the noise made 
by Uic students of the Free Church College, wrote 
to request that they \vould be more moderate in 
their applause, or find some oth(?r way of express- 
ing it than stamping upon the floor. Dr Chalmers 


hefore the offenders, and beg§ed them to avoid 
giving cause for its repetition, saying he should be 
sorry indeed to give offence to a gentleman so 
much in the mouths of the public. 

Wlien President of the United Slates, Abraham 


drowsy, when he vacated his seat for one by 
the side of a shrewd-looWtig ohl fellow. As they 
were whirling by a high mountain, his neighbour 
called his attention to it, and went on : ‘ Six or 
eight years ago that mountain wa.s covered with a 
fine forest, worth at least ten thousand dollars. 


liHicoln was inchnod to a rougb-and -ready style of Now there are nothing but stumps, am! the land is 
argument. scarcely worth a cent. Tlie net produce of that 

It IS a disgrace to the countrjq’ said a dis- mountain lies over there in that seat, it has taken 
gusmu government clerk, ‘tliat such a boor should * all that lumber which her father owned to raise 
be 1 resident . n^at made him say so was this, i and educate that girl. Some of you young men, if 
lie had aFikod the President) to give a brotlier, who j you were given your choice hetween the mouiitain 
had been honourahly discharged from the army, | yonder, as it now stands, and the net produce on 
a place in Uie Civil Service. ‘Let me see,^ said ; that seat, wouldytake the net produce ; but give 
Lincoln, I believe you yourself are a clerk in one ! me the stumps !' * 


Lincoln, I believe you yourself are a clerk in one 
of tlie departments?’ ‘ Ye.s, sir,’ said the appli- 
cant ; ‘ I am in tlie Treasury Department.’ ‘ I 
thouglit BO,’ continued the President. ‘And vonr 
father holds an oflice in Washington, does he not ?’ 
‘ Yes, sir ; he is the chief of a bureau in the War 


Probably the young menibolved to getting land 
and love, “like the Aberdeon lass who repli^ to 
her sire’s inquiry : ‘Fjpit’s tliis I hear ye’re gnun 
to dae, Jennie?' yith ; ‘ Weel, I’m just.gaun to 
marry that fanij o#cr by there, (vnd live" wi’ the bit 
niaimie on’t;’ putting the Case ’Sn as mntter-of- 


Department, replied the office beggar, beginning inannie on*t;* putting the ^Case as matter-of- 
to ieei rather uncomfortable. ^ ‘Istliere any other fact fashion as the American journalist who in- 
member of your family holding office under the formed all whom it did and did not concern that : 
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‘ Old John Robinson’s youngest son, Frank, lately 
made a contract, in presence of a minister, to pro- 
vide for Miss Frankie Bailey for the term of her 
natural life.’ Smarter still at euphemism was the 
daughter of an American judge. She happened, 
at a dinner party, to be placed next an unsuccess- 
ful litigant, whose cause had been heard by her 
father. Ignorant of her identity, he aired his 
grievance, and to the dismay of the company rated 
the judge severely. Becoming suddenly suspicious 
that something was wrong somewhere, he turned 
to his fair neighbour, and expressed the hope. that 
the judge was not related to her. ‘0 dear, no,* 
said she ; ‘.,only a connection of my mother’s, by 
marriage.’ , , 

Over-curious people arc not easily silenced, but 
the feat is to be accomplished. An old gentle- 
man complaining that his glasses were not strong 
enough to serve his turn, was told by the optician 
that they ought to be so, seeing they were 
‘ twos.’ * What have you got after twos ? ’ 
inquired he. ‘Number ones,* w’as the reply. 
‘And after ones?’ ‘Oh,’ said the optician, ‘if 
you don’t find them strong enough, sir, you will 
require a dog aud a string.’ The following 
colloquy took place outside a house in an 
American city, between some country visitors, 
unable to obtain entrance, and a German living 
next door. ‘Jane not at home, did you say?’ 
‘Nein, Chane’s nod at home.’ ‘Where is she?’ 
‘She’s gone the cemetery down.’ ‘ Wlien will she 
come back ? ’ ‘ Oh, she won’t come back already 
any more; she’s gone to stay; she’s det!’ A 
stranger, passing a churchyard and seeing a 
hearse standing hard by, inquired who was dead. 
The sexton informed him. ‘What complaint?’ 
asked the inquisitive one. Said the old man : 

‘ There is no complaint ; everybody is satisfied.’ 
One man remained unsatisfied when he read in a 
Californian newspaper a paragraph respecting the 
vexed question of how Cain obtained a wife: ‘Yon 
want to know wbere Cain obtained bis wife. 
Upon any subject of a public nature w'e never 
refuse to throw the desired light. But this is 
altogether a different thing. It is a family matter, 
with which we do not care to meddle. Cain died 
some time before many of us were bom, and such 
idle curiosity respecting the family afiairs of a 
deceased person we regard as niost reprehensible, 
and calculated to violate Ihe sanctities of domestic 
life.' 

Sheridan once declined to take a walk with a 
troublesome feminine admirer, on the plea that 
the weather would not permit ; and being caught 
by the lady as be was sneaking out for a stroll, 
countered her remark that the weather seemed 
now to have cleared up, with the bold asseveration ; 

‘ Yes, madam, enough for one, but not enough 
for two.’ Enough for one would, however, have 
been held enough for two, had the lady been as 
attractive as the fair one to w'hom a youthful i 
admirer wrote : ‘ I want you to pome around to j 
our house. If you cannot get dnyboijy to come 
around to your hou«ift, and fetch you around to 
our bpuse, I will come around to your house, and 
fetch j'ou around to our ^ouse.’ He evidently 
meant business, although ms pethod of putting 
thinm w^ as odd, as that of & s gentleman who 
Would not hear^ of •sliaring hi« fortunes with a 
partner l)ecau8e‘; ‘ If ybu meie anything, you don’t 
get it ; and if you lose, you hare to lose it all ;’ 


or the wit who fought shy of crossing weapons 
with Lady Ashburton, not, as he said, that he 
minded being knocked down ; but he could not 
stand being danced upon afterwards. 


A DIALOGUE 

‘ Daintv little Laily, 

Listen, pray, to me ; 

Canst thou ever love me ! 

Canst thou ? say to mo,’ 

‘ Ere I tell you that, sir. 

You must prove to me 
That my heart with you, sir, 

Safely kept will be.’ 

‘ Pru<lent little lady, 

Thou hast stolen mine, » 

Surely, while thou hast it, 

1 must value thine.’ 

‘ Tliat is pr<K)f eno\i;!h, sir* 

Further would I know 
What about me Hik, sir, 

Makes you love me so.’ 

‘Simple Utile lady, 

Hast thou not been told 
That thy silken tresses 
Shine like burnished gold ? ’ 

• ' 

* Answer that 5s none, sir ; 

I need scarcely s^iy 
Even gohlen liair, sir, 

Quickly turns to gray/ 

‘ Modest little lady. 

Clearest summer bkies — 

Blue, and calm, «and cloudless— 

Bale beside thine eyes/ 

‘ Ah ! but you must own, sir, 

Though that njiy true, ^ 

Age will never spare, sir, 

Eyes of deepest blue/ 

‘Cruel little lady, 

Shall I praise thy lips. 

Or thy fairy fingers, 

With their rosy tips ? ' 

‘ There will come a day, sir. 

When these hands shall lie 
Quiet, and these lips, sir, 

Never frame reply/ 

‘Then, my little lady, 

I can only say 

That it was thy goodneai 

Stole my heart away/ 

‘ Goodness not my own, air. 

Given each day anew ; 

Lov'st thou me for tliat, sir ? 

Then I love thee too/ M. H. 
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SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Such is the title given to Mrs Brassey’s new work, 
consisting of an account of cruises in the Medi- 
terraueau in 1874 and 1878.* The hook being two 
distinct narratives of jourueyings over nearly the 
same ground, is much less compact in character 
than the authoress’s voyage round the world, 
nor is it so interesting in its detail of sea adven- 
tures. There is, however, the same lively oif- 
huild lujmner, and we are introduced to scenes 
in connection with affairs in the East which are 
still under discussion. In looking over the volume, 
with its numerous finely executed wood-cut illus- 
trations, one feels almost envious, not only of 
Mrs Urassoy s good-luck in being able to make 
such delightful excursions in the ‘ Sunbeam,' but 
of her singular facility in presenting so faithful 
a record of what .she saw and experienced. There 
is something more than this to' excite surprise. It 
is her industry and power of endurance. She 
encounters storms with the fortitude of an ‘old 
salt,’ fills up every spare moment in writing or 
finding subjects for illustrations, and on all 
occasions on landing at strange ports, sets off with 
members of her family on horseback, to see places 
of interest — if need be, bivouacking in tents on 
,the journey. No ordinary fine lady would be fit 
to undergo a tenth part of what, with apparent 
cheerfulness, she managed to overcome. 

After remaining only a few days in England, 
on returning from a cruise to the Arctic Circle, 
Mrs Brassey proceeded on her voyage to the East. 
The ‘Sunbeam’ started from Hastings, 4th Sep- 
tember 1874. There was a fine run to the Straits, 
and an opportunity was taken to visit Tangier 
and Ceuta, on the African side of the Mediter- 
ranean. On the 18th October, the ‘Sunbeam’ 
reached Constantinople, of which a vivid account 
is given. The Turks had not yet experienced 
the horrors of the Ruslian invasion, and every- 
thing was going on in the old heedless way ; so 
tiiat Mrs Brassey was favoured by seeing the 

* London : Longmans, Qreen, and Co. 1880. 1 voL 8vo. 


Sultan’s court and palaces in all their glory. 
The bazaars were in ful^ swing. It was amusing 
to observe the Turkish ladies with their atten- 
dants ‘admiring and bargaining for second-hand 
dresses, all very smart in trimming, and of the 
most gorgeous colours, though somewhat soiled. 
I have often wondered what became of. old ball 
and dinner dresses ; but now that I have seen the 
enormous quarter of the bazaar devoted to the 
sale of these articles of apparel, I cease to do so.’ 
From this fact we should imagine that the now 
impoverished state of affairs in Stamboul will have 
told seriously on the English export of ladies’ 
second-hand dresses. We learn that on all hands 
young Turkish ladies were beginning to adopt 
European usages, and to rebel against the old- 
fashioned Turkish restrictions. 

Mrs Brassey had excellent opportunities of 
gathering facts concerning the domestic afi'airs of 
the Sultan which would not have been afforded to 
any male writer. Some of the particulars are 
curious. ‘The Sultan,’ she says, ‘is not aUowed 
to marry ; but the slaves who become mothers of 
his children are called Sultanas, and not allowed 
to do any more work. The Sultanas may not sit 
at table with their own diildren, on account of 
their having been slaves, whilst the children 
are princes and princesses in right of their father. 
The princesses may see men, and choose whom 
they like for their husbands. If they fix their 
affections on a married man, he is obliged to 
get rid of his wife or wives, and is not allowed 
any wife but the princess, who keeps him in 
the strictest order, and either disgraces him or has 
him bowstrung should he bffend her .seriously.' 

The children of the Sultan are indulged 
and pampered in\a way that seems perfectly 
monstrous. A droll incident iS related. The 
youngest son of the. Sultan, S*boy nine years of 
age, would be an Admiral with a gorgeous unifohn 
and sword corresponding In this whim he was 
indulged ; but the jffild* also insisted on having 
a war-ship on which he could hoisivhis flag; and 
that was not so easily mans^ed. Tftiere was a 
bridge building which would prevent the^hip 
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firom floating np to the palace. The contrac- 
tWB were ordered to open the bridge to let the 
«hip pasa. To this they very naturally demurred, 
as the work of two or three months would have 
to be undone. But the orders of the Sulton 
were imperative. Afraid at the risk of losing 
their heads, the contractors obeyed. The bridge 
was taken down; and a large ironclad being 
brought out from the docks, was moored in view 
of the nursery window, to gratify the child with 
the sight of a flag being hoisted — ‘ thus causing 
enormous inconvenience to the whole to«|u for 
months, to say nothing of the waste of money, of 
which therfiultan paid very little, and for the loss 
of which, I imagine, he cared still less.’ As appro- 
priate t«> the story, a wood-cut likenesS ie given 
of the child-admiral in the full uniform of the 
Turkish jiavy. From this aud similar follies, 
we learn how the enormous loans made to the 
Porte were squandered without any Consideration 
ns to consequences. 

The descriptions given of court-life and of 
visits to places near Constantinople are among 
the most interesting parts of the book. Early 
in November, the ‘Sunbeam’ heaved up anclior, 
and proceeded down the Dardanelles to the 
Greek islands, amidst which there was some 
agreeable sailing— -the scenery of Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, and Corfu being specially charming. We 
learn that since the gratuitous cession of these 
islands by England to Greece, things have not 
turned out so well as the natives e.Kpected. The 
roads are not kept in repair, aud the taxation 
is excessive. ‘ Every respectable person to whom 
we have spoken bitterly laments the departure of 
the English from their occupation of the islands, 
and gives the most dreadful account of the Greek 
government, which in these islands is hardly a 
government at all, but simply a system of bribery 
and corruption.’ At Corfu, the authoress adds: 
‘The poor islanders lament the loss of British 
rule, under which at one time they used to 
complain that they were only slaves. They 
find the difference now, when the Greek govern- 
ment neglects them utterly, except to impose 
enormous taxes ; and the patriotic idea of being 
governed by a Greek king does not seem to 
console them much.’ It is to be lioped that 
matters have since mended with these Greek 
islanders ; but if not, they have only themselves 
to blame. After visiting Greece, the yacht was 
tamed towards Naples, and the voyage terminated 
at Marseilles. The party ou board, thence travelled 
homeward throngh France, and arrived in England 
on the fid January 1875. So ended the first 
cruise. 

The second excursion was designed to embrace 
a wider range in the Mediterranean, including a 
visit to Cyprus. On the agreeable principle enun- 
ciated by Moore, that ‘when pleasure begins to 
grow dull in the east, we may order our wings and 
DC off for the west,’ the intention had been to 
(Start in the summer of»1878 ; but Mrs Brassey was 
unwell, and the wiogs were not put in motion till 
the fiOlh September. As usual, the ‘Sunbeatn’ 
was equipped with all |bat was needful for the 
Mb. With three masts and powerful sails, this 


we would call the perfection of sea-travelling. 
Living, as it were, in your own house, and able 
to rest or go forward in every clime according to 
fancy, the enjoyment is complete— 

‘ Where the sun loves to pause with so fond a delay, - 

That the night only draws a thin veil o’er the day ; 

Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 

Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give.* 

The following were the members of the party : 
Thomas Brassey, M.P., owner and captain ; Mrs 
Brassey, Mabelle Annie Brassey, Muriel Agnes 
Brassey, and Marie Adelaide Brassey (the two 
last being young children, ordinarily spoken of jis 
Munie and Baby), Dr Hotfmeister, and the Hon. 
A. y. Bingham, by nvliom the very beautiful 
sketches in the work were executed. To these 
might be added three female domestics, with 
stewards and cooks ; besides a crew consisting 
of mates, coxswains, engineers, and store-keepers. 
All told, there were thirty-eight persons ou board. 
The saloon sitting-rooms are described as being 
fitted up with great elegance, and provided witli 
books and musical instruiiients, for the solacomeut 
of the party. There was a stock of medicines for 
any emergency. By previous arrangements, letters 
and newspapers were to be posted to the principal 
places it was designed to touch. Mr Brassey 
appears to have been well qualified as n aailing- 
niaster aud commander. Observations were daily 
taken, and a reckoning kept of the miles tmvellecl ; 
so that those on board could at any time know 
where they were. The yacht was, o^’ cou:ae, 
furnished with Marryat's signals, by which ques- 
tions could be asked or answered with vessels 
passing. These signals, Avhich consist of small 
slip.s of bunting, that can bo instantly run up 
to the mast-head, are a kind of maritime wonder. 
As aiTanged by the late Captain Marryat, and 
now universally adopted, vessels within sight of 
each other can keep up a conversation to the 
extent of many liundreds of qtiestious and answ’ere 
— the whole defined in a dictionary, which is ever 
ready at hand. Wlien properly worked, these 
.signals add imminsely to the comforts of life 
at sea, independently of thetf value for nautical 
purposes. The reputation of the ‘Sunbeam’ led 
to no end of courtesiw. On all occasions, the 
party and crew ofc the yacht kept Sunday accord- 
ing to EuglisU customs. Mr Brassey acted as 
chaplain, by reading prayers aud a sermon. As 
to music for the service, Mabelle pre.sided at the 
piano ; and the sailors, some of whom had good 
voices, joined heartily in the singing. We have 
thus a pleasant picture of life on board the 
‘ Sunbeam.’ 

There was rather rough weather at starting, but 
by the 24th September the yacht had run 224 
miles, with scarcely any sail set. There was a 
short stay at Vigo, on the coast of Portugal, to 
give exercise to the children, and to allow of Mrs 
Brassey picking up in health. All were benefited 


or the west,’ the int^ption had been to Brassey picking up in health. All were benefited 
he summer of*1878 ; but Mrs Brassey was by the sunshine aud walks among the trees. The 
md the wwigs were not put in motion till next landing was at Cadiz, in Spain, whence there 
I September. As usual, the ‘Sunbeam’ was a run by train to Seville, at which the grand 
ipped with all ^jhat was needful for the object of attraction is thq. cathedral, a building of 
Vith three masts and powerful sails, this mkchless beauty, over umich Mrs Brassey waxea 
tne private yacht coulfi match any sailing- quite enthusiastic. ‘Every time one comes back 
a point 'Qf speed ; but when occasion to this beautiful building, whether the interval 
, the’ sails' could he lowered, the funnel has been long or short, it affords increased plea- 
atul steam turought into play. This, { sure and delight. A special interest and grandeur 


Mp. With three masts and powerful sails, this 
bandsome private yacht couK match any sailing- 
Tessel. in point 'Qf speed ; but when occasion 
zequii^ the’ sails' could he lowered, the funnel 
and steam turought into play. This, 
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are attached to the place, I think, from the fact 
that the name of the designer is entirely un- 
known. He worked for the love of God and of his 
art, not for the sake of personal fame ; and the 
creation of his brain is now admired by thousands 
as each year rolls on.* Such is a just tribute to 
this marvellous Gothic edifice, which, with its 
marble fountain and environing orange-trees, con- 
tributes 8(J materially to substantiate the saying, 
that ‘he who has not seen Seville has seen 
nothing.’ The party returned to the hotel ex- 
hausted with sight-seeing, their way being through 
a suburb * where all the inhabitants were enjoying 
the evening air, sitting on their door-steps, singing 
and laughing, their hair always elaborately dressed 
with flowers, however s<iuaUd their attire might 
be.’ 

On the 8th October, the yacht dropped anchor 
outside the New Mole at Gibraltar. Visits to 
various places ensue. ‘ We went to lunch with 
Lord and Lady Napier at the convent, and heard 
a good deal of interesting conversation about India 
and Afghanistan. Lady Napier had an afternoon 
reception. It w'a-s a pretty sight in the semi- 
tropical gar<len, to see the people moving about, 
or sitting on tlie bright-coloured chairs and sofas 
under the trees, or enjoying lawn-tennis in the 
cool of the shady court. The children of the 
party, including our own, were entertained at the 
other end of the garden.’ In the evening. Lord 
and Lady Napier witli suite made a return visit 
to tlie ‘S^inbeani,’ and had tea. Everybody at I 
Gibraltar is deliglited with them. Moving on in I 
a day or two, the yacht proceeded along the 
African coast. One of the stopping- places was | cbarnii ng 
Oran, a French town, where the hotels and caft^s ' quarter.’ 


where once there were two hundred ; and in the 
streets, only a few ca<laverous-looking creatures may 
be seen gliding about like ghosts.’ At the Govern- 
ment House, all the servants were down with fever. 
As regards a tendency to fever in Cyprus, there 
is something quite incomprehensible. Malaria, 
owing to want of drainage and defective cultiva- 
tion, may have much to do with it. The strange 
thing is that, as Mrs Brassey was told, ‘ even lU: 
a height of three thousand feet above the sea- 
level jjhe fever asserts its sway.’ How this insa- 
lubrity is to be remedied, is somewhat puzzling. 
We doubt not, English physicians andeengineers 
wil^ get at the cause of the evil. Meanwhile, 
from the p'overty and scarcity of populatioa, native 
I produce is surpri-singly cheap. In doing some 
marketing, a large quantity of tomatoes, onions, 
and other vegetables sufficient for all on board 
the yacht coift only two shillings, and a ‘nice fat 
sheep’ was b(5ught for thirteen shillings. 

Farewell was bid to Cypru.s, November 20, The 
weather was fine, the sea smooth. The evening 
w'as so warm that the parly played cards on deck 
by moonliglit, a circumstance which contrasts with 
the cold foggy condition of the weather in England 
at this season. Onward the ‘Sunbeam’ plied its 
way to Rhodes, celebrated for having once been 
the residence of the Order of the Knights of St 
J(din, and whose va<mted palatial dwellings are 
still in tolerably good condition. The party lodged 
for a week comfortably, at a neat little inn — ‘a 
quaintly arranged place with a mosaic paverneut, 
kitchen in the yard, bedroom in a veranda, every- 
thing where it was least expected to be ; and 
little peeps of scenery from every 
Off again at sea, and passed Fatmos, 


are said to b(f ‘ excellent and very cheap.’ Good j where St John wrote tho Apocalypse, 
view hero ol the Atlas Mountains. From the I The yacht arrived off Seraglio Point at Con- 
African coast, the ‘Sunbeam’ shot across to the j stantirmple on the Ist December. What a change 


island of S-ardinia, where an opportunity was 
taken of viewing the old Greek and Roman 
remains near Cagliari, the site of the ancient 
Caralis. Then proceeding to the coast of Italy, 
the party enjoyed a vi.sit to I’testum and Ve.suvius. 
At Pompeii they were specially favoured by being 
allowed to see some now excavatioins. 

Next was the cruise to Cyprus, the western 
I- lint of which island, near tUe ruiins of the 
ancient Paplio.s, was reached on the 7th November. 
A considerable part of the narrative is devoted to 
Cyprus, and for this we must refer readers to the 
work of Ml'S Brassey, who while doing justice to 
its beauty and fertility, laments the tendency of 
its climate to produce typhoid fever. The island 
has to all appearance been ruined in every 
pfussible way by the disgraceful mismanagement 
of the Turks. Its towns are in ruins, its moun- 
tains stripped of trees, its marshes left undrained, 
and its harbours choked up. Riding across the 
island, the party reached the British encampment 
at Nikosia, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained. At Fama{?ousta, where there is a pro- 
position of improving the harbour, a sad scene of 
desolation is presented. ‘ If Famagousta presents 
a melancholy appearanc.e from the outside, the 
spectacle within is still more depressing, in the 
midst of the dust and ruins of the liousea and 

S olaces, once containing a population of three h,un- 
red thousand souls, are now to be found a few 
miserable mud-huts, the habitations of some three 
hundred people. Three churches remain standing 


since four years ago! The Sultan deposed, and 
another in his stead. The harem dispersed. Evi- 
dences of misery on all side.s. ‘Constantinople,’ 
says our authoress, ‘ha.s lost much of its glitter 
and glory ; but the mud, squalor, and misery 
remain, and are increased tenfold.’ The bazaars 
in a lialf-deserted condition. ‘ The slaves from the 
harems are constantly bringin/^ valuable jewels 
and plate to be disposed of lor a little money, 
not having themselves the^ least idea of their 
value. In this way we picked up some beautifully 
inlaid torquoise belts, carved ivory cups, old silver, 
and other things, by the merest chance. A friend 
of mine saw five splendid hoop gem rings, each 
worth nearly a hundred pounds, sold by a slave 
to a Jew for one pound each. . . No more gor- 
geous silken-lined carriages, drawn by white horses, 
and guarded and attended by eunuchs, slaves, and 
soldiers ; no more less pretentious equipiiges, from 
which step ladies attired ill silk and satin, and 
sparkling with jewels, their bright eyes imper- 
fectly concekled by^heir yashnniks and teridgees. 
All these are p^st and gone, and ali that can now 
be seen are a few poorly dressed ladies making 
their small household purchases.’ Such is the 
graphic picture presented^f the desolation that 
ha.s at length deserved^ overtaken the moat atro- 
ciously luiscnndueted Jfovernment op the face of 
the earth. The sitis of the Turks haiv^ assuredly 
found them out. But things arfi not yet at their 
worst More terrible humiliations await the P^rte 
and all belonging to it 
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Space does not permit us to extend our notice 
of this agreeable work, which from its attractiveness 
will be found, w^e presume, in every public librat}'. 
Only a word at parting. In returning from Con- 
stantinople, the yacht experienced some heavy 
gales, but fortunately without any disaster. The 
party left the ‘Sunbeam,’ not without regret, at 
Malta ; and again returning home through France, 
were once more in England on the 8th January 
1879. The reception at Battle Abbey was as usual 
marked by a merry peal of bells, every ope, dogs 
big and little included, testifying their happiness 
on the s^Je return of the family. Mrs Brassey is 
happy in the few lines of verse with which she 
heads #her cliapters ; the last being ' about the 
most appropriate in the series ; 

* ’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we chaw near home ; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coining, and look brighter when wc come.* 

Our feeble voice may be permitted to mingle 
in the general chorus which welcomes Mrs Brassey 
into the list of English w’riters, and also to 
con^atulato her on the wholesome and cheerful 
choice of subject which she lias so successfully 
struck out for general entertainment. w. c. 




A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER in. — HISTOKV. 

Costly and emibroua vulffarilics choked these gilded 
salons. 

The Hartleys were new people, and were not yet 
entitled to call themselves ‘county.’ No man 
knew exactly how rich old Hartley was, though 
he passed as a sort of Crccsus. But his mansion 
was new even to rawness. His coat of arms was 
original even to absurdity. The whole style of 
the man was too brassy, too obtrusive, too florid, 
too everything but gentlemanly. He was an old 
man and an ugly and a vulgar, and his dress was 
loud and ostentatious. Ho had bought a huge 
estate down there, and had christened it Hartley 
Park. He had ‘built unto himself a gorgeous 
mansion, and had christened it Hartley Hall. He 
had provided himseJf with a stud of horses, the 
like of which the county could not shew. His 
servants were attired in an overwhelming livery. 
His greenhouses rivalled my Lord Chesterwood’s. 
He kept open house, or something very like it, 
the whole year through ; and lie gave on his first 
coming numerous entertainments for the benefit 
of the county people, from which the county 
people coldly stayed away. The rooms of Hartley 
ilall were more plentteously furnished with buhl 
and ormolu than a west-end upholsterer’s ware- 
house. Costly and cumbrous vulgarities posi- 
tively choked these gilded salons. Pictures from 
the hands of the firrt modern artists-^-for art was 
here as new as «»ery thing else — graced the wall 
m such profusion as almdst to hide the very 
pairing. Everything^as on a scale of barbaric 
ana unregulated splendou^ 

Bei^jamin Hartley of H'^rtlay Hall had two 
sons. One was etill at Cambridge, and the other 
was ah extravagant Lieutenant in the Fourteenth 
Hungero. That; gallant regiment lay just then 
at'Cwir, and County Tipperaiy knew Lieutenant 


Hartley well. Lieutenant Hartley, of Hartley 
Hall, possessor of unlimited cash and unlimited 
credit, and heir-expectant to a colossal fortune, 
waS' well -enough received among the county 
people here; and Horace St John Hartley of Jesus 
found little difficulty in the gratification of his 
desire for the companionship of the noblest swells 

i 'ust then known to Cambridge. For both the 
jientcnant and the student had gotten that air 
of age their father lacked. Their father would be 
new to the end of his days, and would continue 
new if he could live to be” as old as Methuselah ; 
hut both the lads had a rare power of adaptability. 
In the days when their father sent them to Eton, 
there were fewer of. the sons of the newly-rich 
within its walls, and the two young fellows were 
not long in acquiring the airs of ton. The oppor- 
tunities thus offered, and acquired, had tended to 
make them somewhat ashamed df their father 
and of his newness. They were rarely seen at 
home except at unavoidahle seasons ; and, when 
forced to meet the author of their being and 
, the contriver of their fortunes, they bore them- 
I selves with a distant hauteur iu which the old 
man rejoiced. 

‘ For ’ — so he sometimes mused — and so iu the 
genial after-dinner hour would sometimes openly 
declare — ‘ I ain’t a gentleman, ami 1 know it ; but 
both Arthur an’ Horace are gettin’ to he regular 
tip-top swells. It ain’t natural as they should 
look with a lot o’ respect on me. I should desjiiso 
’em if they did. But I don’t stand no nonsense, 
mind yon. They do as I tell ’em ; l take care 
o’ that.” 1 don’t know as Solomon was so remark- 
able wise after all. He says he don’t know 
I whether a wi.se man or a fool is to come after him 
j and collar his coppers. "Well, I do, I ’ve got two 
I as sharp lads as you ’ll find anywhere, with a good 
j eye to the main-chance, both of ’em ; and a regu- 
1 lar swell style about T>oth of ’em as would ha’ 
made my hair stand on bend to look at twenty 
year ago. And when I ’ve dropped off, the lads ’ll 
come in an’ put things straight. These comity 
folks, with their high-strung notions, won’t cut 
them, I bet. No, no. It’s different with me. 

I ’ve been in coal and iron amd taller, and cottou 
and stocks and .shippin’, and pretty nigh every- 
thin’. They call that sort of thing low, down 
here. And »o it is low. But it ’a a hit huril liue.s 
on a fellow too. The man as does the work and 
gets the money can’t enjoy it. At least he can’t 
enjoy it thorough. But them as comes after him, 
them as he’s scraped for and worked for, and 
toiled for and moiled for, they’ll be able to come 
in witli their Heton lingo and their oye-glasse-s, 
and run the rig with any of ’em. AiuLas for coin, 
they ’ll go beyond ’em. In point o’ coin, I ain’t 
far off shakin’ hands with old Coutts, and that’s 
a fact. Big houses ain’t always the warmest, and 
I don’t know as if I was to go and tick off thou- 
sand for thousand along with him, as I mightn’t 
have something to spare after all,’ 

So the old heatnen communed with himself 
and with divers of his chosen. He had his good 
points. Like many men who have striven alter 
money all their lives and have denied them- 
selves greatly, he was, now that his fortune had 
grown secure, lavishly generous. His good-nature 
was genuine. His pretty niece had not even to" 
wheedle in order to find liberal comforts, for her 
favourite poor. The clergyman of the pariah 
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never appealed to him in vain. ‘No; hang it! 
Mister,’ said old Hartley, when the parson first 
called on him and let loose upon him the simple 
annals of the poor of those parts — ‘ No ; hang it 1 
Mister ; 1 won’t have that in my neighbourhood. 
But 1 ’m not dgoin' to keep the thunderin’ village 
either. Look here,’ continued Benjamin with a 
wink. ‘ Tell the beggars as I ’ra a hard-fisted dog 
as parts W'ith his money like blood. J ust keep up 
that bit o’‘gammon between ourselves, will you ? 
But you can exercise your influence, yon know, 
an’ grind a fi’-pun’ note out of me once iu a way ; 
don’t you see ? ’ The cleric departing, gave it 
forth that Mr Hartley was one who did good by 
stealth and blushed to find it fame ; but when this 
statement got back to Benjamin’s ears, he grinned 
satirically, and surmised that the parson was not a 
man of business. ‘It ’s a fine thing to have a repi- 
tatiou for har^ncs.s,’ said the old gentleman. ‘ It 
saves a deal o’ trouble.’ 

IIow came Benjamin Hartley with such a niece 
ns Maud I Hoiv, in tlie name of all that is wonder- 
ful, came 'such a dainty floiver to grow from such 
a rongli and gnarled old stock \ For rough and 
gnarled the stock must surely have been which 
produced Benjamin Hartley, Esquire. But years 
ln'forc this story opens, Benjamin’s sister married 
- - very high in life, as people who knew' her then 
fancied ; seciiritig no less a jierson than the young 
Dissenting minister of the Black Country village 
she dwelt in. She wa.s a woman of much innate 
rclinennmt ; anti her hushaud--Bpite of the fact 
that he vsis a Dissenting parson — was a scholar 
atiil a gentleman. He was dolefully poor, and died 
young ; and his wif'- followed his example early, j 
Thus their one child, a daughter, was left to j 
the mercies of Providence ; and, said Uncle j 
Beujamiii, ‘ Providence turned up trumps in the 
shape o’ juc.’ 

There was another sister who had married 
later ; who married a man whose affairs were 
nourishing, and who •was so very far above tlic 
family, that he looked down upon it with a bitter 
disdain, and never, after bis marriage, by a word i 
acknowletlged it. His name was Campbell, and I 
he was a wealthy iron-muster. Somehow or other, i 
he came to grief, and died utterly pemdle.ss, ! 
](?aving behind him one son,, aged* three years. Old 
Hartley was ignorant of this child’s e.vistence. 
Had it been otherwise, he w’ould have given him 
a home with Maud ; for he was not a man who 
boro malice, and had long since forgiven and for- 
gotten John Campbell's disdain, an<l had never 
lost his affection for John CampbeU’s wife. But 
the years had come between them, and he knew 
nothing of their fall from prosperity, or of their 
death. 

Just new — on this especial summer evening— 
Mr Hartley stood in his drawing-room in expecta- 
tion of Frank’s arrival. The Fairholts were the 
only county people who might be at all considered 
caught. Old Hartley knew well enough that they 
cared very little for him or his house, or even his 
money. He recognised the magnet which drew 
the two young fellows to Hartley Hall, and watched 
their attentions to Maud with much complacency, 

‘ There ’s Mr William ’ — so ho thought over matters 
— ‘ has got a very pretty little'estate. I know it ’s 
. entailed, and he can have Maud if he wants her. 
But I ’m rather in favour o’ the young uu. He 'ii 
have next to nothin’ ; but I like him. He ’a a 


fine handsome chap, with lots o’ spirit and fun in 
him, an’ there ’s no takin’ him for anything but a 
swell, anywhere. I ’ve got two lads o’ my own to 
look after, so th^ can’t expect to get much along 
with her ; but I shall hand her a cheque for a 
quiet little ten thojisand on her wedding-day, and 
they can set up on that, anyhow, even if the young 
un gets her. Let the gell please herself— that ’s 
how I look at it.’ 

‘Maud !’ said the old man aloud, waking from 
his reverie. ‘Ain’t it time young Fairholt was 
here '/'* 

At this moment young Fairholt was ushered in, 
and met with a loud and vulgar welcom# 

‘ Aha ! How d’ ye do ? Thought you wasn’t 
cornin’. Glad to see you, Mr Fairholt, And how 's 
i the Hiland ? And ow ’s all at the 'All ? ’ 

‘ Everybody is well, thank you,’ Frank answers ; 
but he is already turning to shake hands with 
Maud. That Voung lady blushes a little as she 
comes to meU him, but receives him with great 
cordiality. A gorgeous menial announces dinner, 

I and there are half-a-dozen^ other gorgeous menials 
! distributed over the desert of Turkey carpet in the 
S dining-room. Warm as the weather is, there is 
an aspect of arctic coldness about this huge apart- 
ment, and there is a sense of de.sertion in the very 
look of the great table. It would seem as though 
a score or so of people had ;beea invited and hm 
not come ; and the three sit down in the Turkey 
carpet desert, before that table-land of snow, as in 
a magnificent but enforced isolation. 

AVill you look at Maud through her lover’s eyes 
or through mine ? For my part, I am free — in 
parliamentary English — to coniess that I have seen 
prettier faces, though I have not seen many more 
lovable. Of what use is it to attempt to draw a 
portrait in words of a pretty young Englishwoman? 
How can the pen catch those gracious little turns 
of the head — those marvellously minute modellings 
of cheek and nose and lips — those tender graces of 
the eyes — thf>se helpless yet fearless and endear- 
ing ways which go so far to make the charm of 
sweet eighteen ? I can tell you that Maud is tall 
and slim and graceful. I can tell you that she has . 
brown hair and hazel e 3 'e!». ‘ But girls with hair 

and ev'es are everywhere.’ I can tell you that her 
complexion is most daintily clear and sweet, and 
that her mouth is most mniuently kissable. I 
could catalogue a score more of her graces ; but 
what would this suffice you i My brother of the 
brush goes beyond me in this matter altogether, 
and Frank in twenty minutes could present you 
with a random smutch in colour which would 
tell you more about her in this regard than 
Dickens himself could have told you in a twelve- 
month. * 

Dinner is not a matter of much account to 
female eighteen and male four-and-twentj*, when 
they chance to be at the same table and are in 
love with each other. Old Hartley’s nresenee 
troubled tfle youiwj people little, for he smd 
nothing he covid avoid sayirtg, and seemed buried 
in his own fancies. Just a littl«»tell-tale shot was 
fired across the table now and again from Frank 
to Maud, and from Maud^o Frank, and they both 
grew a little shj'. 0 

Dinner being ovpr,ithe millionairahroke silence : 
‘We’ll take our wine up-stairs, ycfci, please, Mr 
Fairholt The ladies is very near a fiction in this 
here instance.’ - » 
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Bo MauJ's nsing was the signal for host and 
irinlor to follow. Maud’s taste had evidently been 
Imsv abont the room they now entered. There was 
90 barbarism of splen<lour here. Everything was 
quiet, refined, and graoefnl. The windows of the 
room looked out on the park. A sweet prospect. 
The evening was still young. The blue of the 
sky was a little more tender, the gleam of the 
sunlight a little mellower on the park landscape 
and the pleasant river. 

‘ For my part,’ said the retired capitalist, arrang- 
ing himself .comfortably in an arm-chair, ‘ 4 don’t 
take Wine after dinner. I’m contented with a 
drop o* btandy an’ a bit of ice. But there ’s any- 
thing you like here. Try that there sherry. ,-My 
X<ord Chesterwood himself can’t beat thdt, I ’ll bet. 
Melted gold, it looks like, don’t it I And by Jove! 
sir, that Is pretty well what it amounts to. Now 
1 shall just take my nip, and then 1 shall take 
my nap, and leave Maud to take cafe of you, sir. 
I can’t do without my snooze after dinner,’ 

The old gentleman’s appetite Imd been dimi- 
nished by no such cause as that which had spoiled 
the dinner, of his young companions. He had 
well eaten and drunken, and his nap came readily. 
A bassoon-like note again and again repeated, 
monotonous but mellow, accompanied and pro- 
claimed his slumbers, and Maud and Frank were 
left to their own devices. 

‘Would you’ Frank began, and stopped 

there. 

‘Would I’ said Maud, hinting a continua- 

tion. 

‘I wanted to suggest a stroll in the gardens. 
It’s dreadfully hot here.’ 

‘Shall I rouse Mr Hartley ? ’ Maud asked. 

‘ Nonsense, Maud ! Bo you cure to w'alk ? It 
looks so peaceful and calm outside that it seems 
almost a sin to stay indoors.’ 

‘It does indeed,’ Maud answered, and for a 
moment disappeared. When she returned, she 
bad thrown over her head a something of dark 
lace, the edges whereof fell to her waist — the 
merest pretence of preparation for out-of-doors. 
She and Frank were on very close and confidential 
terms of friendship, and were perhaps nervously I 
inclined to parade this to themselves, because they 
both knew very well that there was something 
more than friendship behind its pleasant mask. 
They chose a shady walk which led through well- 
laid gardens to the Park. At the Park gate they 
stopped. The silence had grown a little embar- 
xassing, for neither had spoken since they had left 
tbe house. 

Frank broke the bonds of quiet with an effort : 

‘ I M bock to town in a day or two.’ 

' ‘ IndeeS ! ’ Maud said. ‘ So soon ? ’ 

‘ Yes. It go®8 sorely against the grain ; but 1 
have some matters of Importance to see to, and I 
must get back almost at once.’ 

‘It is too bad, Frank. You are more than half 
pledged for the pionic on tlvi first. *You are a 
very faithless and inctnisiderate person.’ 

‘ If you are goin^to scold, Maud, I must smoke. 

I can endure thedlls of life wilh greater philosophy 
when behind a cigar th«t^ under any other circum- 
sUihcea Are you provided 

* Fes sir ; I am provided,’ lesponded Maud, pro- 
dneing a cigar-chse. ‘Knowing that we could 
not possibly spend five minutes together without 
qaa]:velling, and knowing tbat you can never 


uarrel with decent politeness unless you smoke, 
have stolen Uncle’s case.’ 

‘You are a very accommodating antagonist,’ 
Frank answered, accepting the proffered cigar. 
He did not light it at once, but leaned witl^ his 
elbows on the gate and looked thoughtfully across 
tlie Park. 

‘ Well sir,’ said Maud with a pretty air of harm- 
less impudenc& ‘ Get your battery in order. The 
enemy advances in full force.’ 

‘ No,' returned Frank, looking round upon her ; 

‘ I shall not fall back upon my reserves until my 
present forces are expended. I shall withhold my 
fire.’ 

‘ Very good,' Maud answered gaily. ‘ The 
enemy’s advance-guaid declares itself. Why. were 
you so stupidly silent during dinner ?’ 

‘ I plead guilty to the silence, but deny the 
stupidity.’ 

‘ You change ground already, sir, and try to 
escai)e from the battle-field to the law-court. But 
I am willing to eucouuter you there. Ou what 
ground do you deny the stupidity i ’ 

‘ On the ground that I was mentally engaged 
in a wise admiration.’ 

‘ A wise admiration ? The admiration of your 
own face and figure in the glass behind me I I 
caught you twice.’ 

‘ I am grateful for the complaisance which pro- 
nounces sucli an admiration wise.’ 

‘And 1,’ returned Maud, ‘am astonished at the 
vanity which accepts so absurdly false a compli- 
ment.’ 

‘ I return to the old simile,’ Frank replied. 

‘ My outposts fall back for the protection of the 
main body, and the artillery prepares for action. 
Will my courteous enemy assist mo V 

‘ Your courteous enemy has stolen a box of 
vestas, and now proil’ers them.’ 

‘ My courteous enemy is thanked for her 
courtesy. But now a truce to truce.s. There 
goes the first puff from the artillery. The action 
begins in earnest, and the forces of tlie Frank j 
make reprisals. Why were you, so stupidly silent j 
during dinner ?’ j 

‘ The enemy grows insolen^ 

‘Maud!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘ Let us be serious.’ 

‘ I am more than serious. Come sir. For 

Front to front the bannered hosts cOuihine, 

Halt ere they close, and form tlie dreadful line.’ 

‘ Oh, bother Tom Campbell and his dreadful line ! 
Maud, let me speak. I ’m going back to town 
almost directly, and I have something I must say 
to night. I shall not see you again for heaven 
alone knows how long.’ He throws his cigar over 
the gate, and takes both her bauds in his : ‘ Maud, 

I love you ! ’ 

'fhe saucy eyes were lowered. Maud made no 
answer. Frank relinquished one hand and stole 
an arm round her waist. She attempted no 
repulse. He kissed her, and her head dropped 
down upon his shoulder. So they stood lor a 
while. 

I can scarcely find the heart, in pursuance of 
my function as story-teller, to take them from 
each other’s arms. They will never he so happy . 
as they are at this blessed moment, any more. 
There was a something which welled up iu Frank’s ], 



A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN TIKERA DEL FUEGO, ^ 

heart and sarpriaed him. An infinite protecting Angnat of the following year, when the pwk 
tffliderneac. An emotion once vast and vagne ; having been completed, she sailed to return to 
comprising within it all i^ible loves; of father Valparaiso. During otir long sojourn in that 

hood and brotherhood and gloomy region of the earth, it was the chief relaxa^ 

of hi 8 own tollies and his own unworthiness, and x* ^ ft... ..t.:*. f ^ 

va aaaxi v w s* »iava « tilOn 01 1116 OmCerS Ol thC Sttlp tO QO Oil SbOfe tO 

his eyes were a little dimmed with tears. Ihere , , ^ i ” l- i t. a 

was a sharp compunction in his breast as he laid «hoot <fuar^oes, a species of alpaca which abounds 
a hand on each cheek and gently forced back the on both shores of the Strait. It was on one of 
blushing face until the shy eyes Were ralbed to these excursions on shore that the circumstances 
his and dropped again, and the shy sweet face occurred which I am about to relate, 
was nestled at his heart. On the 4th of May 1852, the Nautilus lay 

‘Look here, Maud!’ said Frank very earnestly, mooted to a rock in deep water close to the clifl', 
‘You don’t know what a pack of imperfections Jq narrow creek on the Tierra del Fuegan or 
you have taken hold of. I ye been an idle, ^re- j jW ^ ^ 

less, butterfly sort of fellow: I have never been « \ 

in krnest in my whole life about anything but a numerous party consisting 

you ; and .1 want to make confession ; and I want Captain de Ferrande , the surgeon ot the ship ; 
love to absolve me ; and 1 want to promise that Don Enrique de Guzman the second Qffioer, who 

I’ll be a thousand times more industrious and was the sou of the chief owner of the vessel; 

more manly in life than I have ever been before, myself, &n^ others, went on shore on a shooting 
I want to promise this; and I want to have it expedition. We had capital sport; and it was 

on my jnind always that I have promised. And gjjji early in the evening when we prepared to 

when I think of you, darling— and that will bo return on board. Whiie, however, the sailors in. 
always — I shuU think oi this confes-sion and this , ,, .. , 

Ar.,1 i.wtr tn th« nmnn's,. all t.hn attendance Were collecting the spoils of the chase 


promise. And just to make the promise all the 
more sacred, give me your hands, dear. Tell me 
for the first time that you care for me.’ And so, 


— comprising eight guanacoe.s, ten or twelve foxes, 
and several birds of different varieties — Don 


love, and love's confession, Frank Fairholt | Enrique, who was standing by niy side, apart 
vowed himself to manhood. from the others of the party— from whom we 

The lovers lingered in the garden. The light were concealed by the ‘ bush ’-espied- a herd of 
grew softer .and fainter. Through a long vista in guanacoes on the side of an acclivity near hy. 
the Park, they could see the piile summer moon ‘ Look yonder ! ’ he exclaimed in English, which 

low on 4he horizon. It was a time and a place language he spoke fluently. ‘Our rifles are loaded, 

of peace, and joy had no tumult now. They Let us have another shot before w'e return to 

talked — as happy lovers will — of the future. They ' the ship. That is the finest herd we have met 

filled it with bright visions of home and of with to-day.’ 

homely joys. Was' there any sorrow in the sky He crept cautiously towards the herd, and I 
at all f None. There was no cloud even so followed him. Guanacoes, though very timid, are 

large as a man’s hand. not keen of scent, and may be approached without 

But Time will not stay his course, even for much difficulty, if the hunters can keep out of 
happy lovers. Parting came at last. A pleasant their sight ; but before we got withiu rifle-range 
partirig. Good-bye and Good-bye often repeated, of the herd, the animals took alarm and started 
A tender warfare in which each w'as resolved to off at full speed. Still we followed, forgetful of 
bless the other la.st. Good-bye. Good-bye. our companions in the ardour of the chase, until. 

Was there any sorrow in Ihe sky? Was there having ]dnnge.d into the heart of the bush, and 

a cloud so large as anion’s hand? Yet did these missed the path, we had to own ourselves com- 

happy lovers meet no more for ever. pletely lost ! To increase «ur difficulties, the 

. . • dense gray fog or mist, callfed by the Spaniards 

. • the m&sgo, was rising in the east, and rapidly 

A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN TIERRA i„creasinVin density. This mist is peculiar to 
DEL FUEGO. . . ^ . 


.a. ALT V i increasing m density. Tins mist is peculiar to 

DEL FUEGO. the shores of SouUi America, or at all events I 

„ have never met with it elsewhere. It is most 

IN TWO PARTS. PART I. frequent in the fall of the year — that is, in the 

In the year 1851, the Nautilus, a barque of three moutlis of April, May, and June ; and it usually 
hundred tons burden, was chartere.l by the Chilian suddenly at nightfall, sometimes advancing 

government, and placed under the command of 

Cantain Lonp? tIa r 4^1 ni v ground at as it were a snails pace. Though very 

ThV obieeWaa 10 t / no object at any considerable 

The object was to make a fresh survey of the disUiice off can be seen through it : while objects 

Bcrait or magellau and the adjacent coasts, near by that are visible* assume a shadowy aspect* 
Among those who sailed on board this vessel and are enormously magnified, 
was the writer of this present paper. Don Unrique Willed my attention to the sbeoud- 

On the 13th of September — yearly spring in the approaching, and that threat- 

southern hemisphere — of the year above men- eaetl speedily to envelop us ia its folds. 

of t..o Stroi^oo the .9.h of the oa.e o.oX™°S S?. SlonWCT “ 

IS not my purpose to furnish, any report of^ the We ’soon reached the cliffs,^ eni <tben continued 
survey ; therefore I shaU merely mention that the out course westward, the mist stUl slowly approach- 
vessel remained on the service until the Ist of iug, but as yet a considerable distance in ©qj rear ; 
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and despite the unpleasantness of our position, we 
stopped for a few moments to gaze upon the 
prospect presented to our view — fascinated as it 
were by its melancholy aspect. Perhaps there is* 
no scenery in the world so desolate, so gloomy, so 
savage in its features, and withal so melancholy as 
that of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. I have 
stood in the Pass of Glencoe while a wintry 
storm was raging around me ; I have visited in 
the fall of the year some of the wildest fiords on . 
the west coast of Norway ; and have stood on 
the summit of the cliffs in Iceland when right 
was closing in, and gazed upon the bleak snr> 
rounding rocks and crags, and upon the stormy 
waves of the Atlantic rolling far down beneath iry 
feet Bift though in each and all of these places 
the’ scenery is savage and gloomy as need be, it 
lacks the utter desolation that is the chief feature 
of Patagonian scenery. 

Already the air was growing chilly, though 
during a few hours at noonday the sun had shoue 
brightly, and the heat for a while had been 
oppressive ; for the nights nre always cold on these 
dreary shores, alike in summer and winter, and 
sunimer snow-storms are by no means infrequent. 
Usually, however, whether in summer or winter, 
the sky wears a dark leaden aspect, and seems to 
hang strangely near the earth ; while the generally 
stormy sek is of a muddy, greenish hue, different 
in appearance from any other part of the open 
ocean. The cliffs rise to the height of from seven 
to fourteen hundred feet, almost perpendicularly 
from the waters that wash their base— the black 
rugged rocks of which they are composed appear- 
ing to be heaped carelessly one upon another — 
Ossa piled on Ossa in wild confusion, and 
threatening to fall at any moment. 

The Strait of Magellan, three hundred miles in 
length, varies in breadth from a mile and a quarter 
to thirty and thirty-five miles ; but in the narrow 
creeks in one of which the Nautilus lay moored, 
the towering cliffs, viewed from a short distance 
ofi^ seem almost to touch one another. The 
island of Tierra del Fuego narrows almost to a 
point at its western extremity; and now, standing 
on the cliff above the creek, we had a view alike 
of the opposite sboje of Patagonia and of the 
Pacific Ocean to the south vrard. . It is frightful 
to gaze down into one ofjjthese narrow creeks from 
the summit of the cliffs. Often when on shore we 
were accustomed to crawl on our hands and knees 
to the edge of the cliff and look down into the 
dark abyss, shuddering as we gazed upon the 
waters— looking almost black as ink— that rolled 
beneath. 

Little did Enrique or I think at such times 
that time would come when we would stand 
togetW midway above the fearful gulf, a narrow 
ledge of crumbKng rock' plone preserving us from 
falHng into its temble depths ! 

Now, though we were anxious to outstrip the 
approaching miisgo, and get baOk on board the 
ship ere night closed iih we still lingered, gazing 


upon the niournful ^prospect, ever changing, and 
growing more and* more gloomy as the shadows 
of evening crept over ittt Notwithstanding the 
mduol approach of darknCiiBS, we knew that 
tibtere would yet be nearly %n Tiour of twi- 
light; and we*wa£chcd the flight of the alba- 
trosses and Cape pigeons and other sea-fowl 
pOcuUcr to the latitude, as they hastened in from | 


seaward to their dismal eyries in the crevices of 
the cliffs, filling the air with the sound of their 
discordant screams. Seemingly near to ns, though 
* in reality many miles distant, was the island of 
Cape Horn, with the singularly curved cone rising 
from its centre, a dismal, storm-lashed beacon, 
warning mariners not to approach too near the fatal 
coast It had been nearly calm, but the wind 
was beginning to rise, and though still light, was 
howling mournfully as it swept through the 
numerous creeks and inlets. The shudder of the 
dying day was upon land and sea alike. 

A short distance from the shore, between the 
island of Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn, two 
huge grampuses had risen to the surface to 
breathe and to amuse then^selves with their 
clumsy gambols. Every now and again the huge 
monsters raised their black, arched backs high 
out of the sea, each time spouting a vaporous 
jet high in air, and then falling back with a 
tremendous jjlash— faintly audible at the spot 
where we stood — dived down, and disappeared 
from our sight, to rise again, in an incredibly 
short space of time, a quarter of a mile distant. 
The noise produced by the spouting sounded, in 
our fancy, like the long-drawn sighs of some 
giant Titan bemoaning the sad fate that com- 

I )elled him to wander for ever amidst the deso- 
ation of a mined world. 

Turning about, we beheld, on the other hand, 
close beneath our feet, the dark abyss of which I 
have spoken, and the gloomy shore of Patagonia, 
over which the shadows of night were no’r gather- 
ing rapidly. But the imisgo was creeping nearer 
and nearer, and the ever increasing chilliness of 
the atrao.sphcre urged us to hasten our return to 
the ship. 

Don Enrique, who was a few paces in advance 
of me, hastened on, calling upon me to follow. I 
obeyed the call ; but scarcely a minute elapsed 
ere iny companion, with a cry of terror, sud<lenly 
disappeared. I thought that he had stumbled into 
one of tlie numerous holes or crevices on the 
summit of the cliff, ;and sprained his ankle or 
otherwise hurt himself, and I hi^ried on to his 
assistance. In an instant I felt my feet slipping 
from under me, and found my.self sliding swiftly 
down. In vain I tried, to stop myself— I only 
slid the more rapidly. Presently I felt as though 
I had slipped over a ledge, and was no longer 
sliding but falling into the dark depth beneath 
the cliff. Tlie horror of those few moments— 
they could have beeu but a few moments — is 
indescribable. I gave myself up for lost, and 
my whole life from childhood upwards seemed 
to pass in review in my memory. I thought 
of home, so far away ; of friends whom I should 
never see again, and who probably would never 
know my fate ; of my shipmates on board the 
Nautilus, BO near by, yet from whom I should 
soon be separated for ever ; of the warm, snug, 
well-lighted cabin where they were enjoying 
themselves, and vainly looking for me to rejoin 
them. It is said that the wild fancies in dreams 
occur only at the moment before waking. In 
those few moments I lived a lifetime. I was 
brought up suddenly with a jerk that almost 
precipitated me into the gulf beneath ; and I 
found my feet resting upon a narrow ledge 
of rock not jnore than eighteen inches wide, 
which appeared to extend upon my right hand 
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fdong the whole line of the cliff. I had slipped 
down one of the slopes which here and there 
break the level line on the top of the cliffs, the 
short mpss-like grass with which they are over- 
grown becoming slippery as ice or frozen snow, 
when slightly damped by the dews of evening, 
after the sun has shone warmly upon it during 
the day. 

My first thought after I recovered from this 
shock w*as of Enrique. I could not see him, and 
I believed that he had fallen to the bottom of the 
abyss. 

‘Eiitique! Enrique!’ I shouted several times 
in vain. At length, to my great relief, he faintly 
responded to my call. He ‘too had been brought 
up by the same narrow iedge of rock to which 
I owed my safety. But he was separated from 
me by a slight projection of the cliff, around 
which the .ledge appeared to run ; though, at 
the distance of a few yards to my left, it broke 
off suddenly, the cliff at that spot appearing to 
rise perpendicularly from its base to its summit, 
which 1 judged to be at least a hundred feet 
above my head. 

‘Are you on the top of the cliff?’ cried 
Enrique. 

* No,’ I shouted. ‘ I slipped down the slope. I 
am standing on a narrow ledge of rock. 1 w'as 
afraid that you were lost.’ 

‘O Dios! w'hat will become of us?’ he e.\- 
claimed. 

‘We must try to regain the summit,’ I replied. 

‘ Can yan. come to me, or shall I try to reach 
you?’ 

Enrique made no reply ; and fearing that he had 
fainted, I determined to try to, get to his assistance. 
In the first place, however, thinking that it would 
be best for both of ns if I could regain the summit, 
as I might then make a rope of a portion of my 
clothing, and let the end down to my companion, 

I tried to climb up the slope, tliough for several 
feet above my head — to the spot where I had 
fnneied I was falling perpendicularly into the 
abyss — the cliff was almost straight up and down. 
Still I tried my utmost to clamber up. I dug ray 
finger-nails into the rocky earth, and strove to find 
a foothold on the little projecting points of rock. 
But though I broke my naiU in the attempt, I 
could obtain no sufficient purchase whereby to raise 
the weight of my body, and I slipped down imme- 
diately. However, I made a second attempt, and 
this time climbed a few feet above the ledge ; but 
I slipped down again, and so heavily, that a por- 
tion of the ledge near its edge crumbled away 
■with the shock of my fall, and I tried no more. 
The risk was too terrible to venture a third 
time. 

‘ Are you still safe, Enrique ?’ I now inquired ; 
and this time he faintly answered : ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ I ’ll try to get to you,’ I said. 

But this was no easy task, for the ledge did not 
run in a straight line. In some places it rose 
slightly, in others it fell, while it narrowed in 
spots from eighteen inches to not more than half 
that width. I now took off my shoes, and left 
them where I stood. Fortunately, both Enrique 
and I wore thick-ribbed worsted socks, which 
enabled us to obtain a firmer foothold than ive 
could otherwise have secured. My rifle, to which 
I had clung while slipping down the slope, had 
been jerked out of my hand by the sudden shock 


when I was arrested bv the ledge, and had 
fallen into the dark depth beneath. But though 
I afterwards grieved sorely over its loss, I thought 
•little of it at that moment. Having nothing now 
to encumber me, I endeavoured to grope my way 
along the ledge, pressing my body close to tli'e 
side of the cliff, wnile I placed one foot before the 
other with the utmost caution. I did very well 
until I reached tlie projecting point which con- 
cealed Don Enrique from my sight. Bnt at this 
point, though it projected but a few feet, the ledge 
incited slightly upward, while it narrowed so 
mum that 1 could not have placed my feet side by 
side. Yet round this point I had |p make my 
\^ay, pressing close to the side of the cliff on my 
right hiCnd, and conscious that a mis-stgp, or the 
slightest feeling of giddiness, or the least ernmb- 
ling of the ledge itself, would hurl me headlong 
into the now invisible depth — seven* or eight 
hundred fbet, I scarcely dared to draw iny 
breath. I* dreaded lest each successive moment 
should be my last ; but I succeeded in rounding 
j the point, when the fearful footpath widened ; and 
I in a short time I stood Safe by the side of Enrique, 
w’ho seemed to have hardly yet recovered from the 
first effects of the shock he had experienced, 

I had no little difficulty to persuade him to 
move onward. He would have remained where 
he was ; but the ledge at this spot was little more 
than twelve inches wide, and had we remained 
where we stood, it is not likely that either of us 
would have seen the morning light. If we had 
been seized with vertigo, or if for a moment we 
had closed our eyes in sleep, we would surely have 
fallen from our giddy perch, while the slow 
but sure approach of the musgo rendered every 
moment ot delay more perilous. I could not 

E ossibly have passed my companion and gone on 
y myself, even had I been inclined to do so ; 
but at length I persuaded him to move onward. 
Frequently, since that terrible night, have I 
marvelled at our escape, and shuddered to think 
of the fearful peril in which we W'ere placed. 
For a long time afterwards it haunted me in my 
slumbers, and I would start up in terror from a 
dream in which I fancied that I had slipped from 
the ledge, and was falling — falling into the awful 
abyss ! At such times of great peril, however, 
meu dare and accomplish deeds that at other 
times appear utterly inlpossible to them. The 
love of life, or the necessity for exertion at all 
hazards, or the excitement peculiar to such 
occasions, supports them, and imparts to them a 
degree of courage and energy that they would not 
otlierwise possess. 

We were both young and active, and accustomed 
to climb to or look down from dizzy heights, and 
were frequently placed in a position in which we 
as it were held our lives m our hands. We 
hoped ere the imisgo, should close around ns or 
ere darkness should set in, to discover some spot 
on the side of tl%B cliff up which we could clamber 
to its snmipit, which wa judged to be about a 
hundred feet above our lif ads ; and with the 
utmost caution, placing one foot before tbe pther, 
we moved slowly alorm the le4ge, seeking, for a 
long time in vain, |pr€iich a spot as we hoped to 
find. • M , , 

I have said that the ledge lose and fell at 
intervals, and was also of uhequal^idth ; bat in 
no spot was it mote than eighteen inches wide. 
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while St was frequently not more than half that 
width. The ascents were not difficult to make ; 
hut the descents, though generally very slight and 
OTadual, were dangerous in the extreme. It w'as 
difficult to prevent our feet from slipping, and 
sometimes we fancied that the ledge itself was 
; giving way beneath us. We had advanced perhaps 
a quarter of a mile from the spot where we fell — | 
though in the circumstances in which we were 
|daced it is difficult to judge of time or distance — 
when the method employed by our shipmates to 
guide us back to the ship came near to Ijring 
about our destruction. 

As we afterwards learned, our shipmates, finding 
that we had not returned to the ship wi^i 
them, naUirally supposed that we were lost in the 
hush ; and Captain Ferrande ordered a gun to bo 
fired, thinjciug that the report would guide us 
towards the creek in which the ship lay. The 
report was echoed and re-echoed tifrough the 
Strait, the sound reverberating amongst the glens 
and inlets like rolling thunder. It almost startled 
us off the narrow ledge, and caused several large 
pieces of overhanging rock to detach themselves, 
and to fall crashing and thundering into the gulf 
beneath. The sea-fowl too, the albatrosses and 
Cape pigeons, alarmed at the unusual noise, came 
forth from their roosting-places in the side of the 
cliff, and flew, screaming in terror, through the 
inlet; and one large albatross, as though it 
resented our intrusion upon its dreary dennain, 
rose screaming discordantly high above our heads, 
and then swooped down directly upon us, its tre- 
mendous wing almost touching us as it descended. 
So near it came to us that it was a miracle 
We wore not swept from our precarious foot- 
, hold. 

These, however, were not the most alarming 
results of the report. A huge piece of rock fell 
heavily upon the ledge a short distance from us 
and crumbled it convpletely away, leaving a gup of 
nearly three feet in widtli, over which we had to 
pass. To leap or stride across such a gap on level 
ground is easy enough even to a child. But it is 
a very different matter to cross a gap three feet 
wide with a perpendicular wall of rock on one 
side, and a chasm seven hundred feet deep on 
the other, with a consciousness that the least slip or 
mishap of any kind must prove fatal. The ledge 
at this spot was not snlroleutly wide to enable us 
to put our feet together, and the fact that the fall 
of rock had been sufficient to crumble it away, 
shewed us how precarious was our slender foot- 
hold, and led us to fear lest our weight, even if we 
safely crossed the gap, should cause it to crumble 
beneath our feet. To turn round on such a narrow 
foothold was impossible ; and if we could liave 
turned and gone back to the spot whence we 
started, it would have served no purpose. We 
could not run to take a leap that would carry us 
well clear of the crumbling edge. There was no 
alternative but to step as lightlyand actively as 
we could across the fearful gap. ,, 

For some moments».we both hesitated. To take 
the leap in ohr position seemed like an act of 
am<!id((|^ yet to remain where we were until we 
shouldl become enshrouded irtethe mist would be 
equally fatal to qs. At length ^nrique, who was 
in advano|i oi(^me, and was younger and lighter 
than 1, vehtured to ioake a leaping stride across 
the ga]^ and was auccessfoL I followed, and also 


succeeded in crossing safely, though, as 1 landed 
on the narrow foothold, I heard the rocky earth at 
the edge of the gap crumble and fall rattling down 
the cliff. Wo had escaped a fearful peril. But 
darkness was now rapidly closing in. We could 
see but a very short ^{stance ahead, and the 
mist in our rear was rapidly overtaking us. We 
strove to encourage one another ; but hope of 
eventual escape was almost dead within us. Again 
we moved onward for a time that seeffied con- 
siderable to us, aud still, though the ledge was 
now much wider, the side of the cliff against which 
we pressed rose perpendicularly, high above our 
heads. At length I was startled by a cry of joy 
from Enrique. I could scarcely see him now 
through the gloom, though he was but a short 
distance ahead. He, however, waited until I came 
up, and then joyfully pointed to a gentle slope in 
the side of the cliff, leading apparently from the 
ledge to the summit. We conimencecr the ascent 
immediately. It was full of projecting pieces of 
rock, which sometimes gave way beneath o’ur 
weight, and went crashing down the cliffs side. 
But we stepped with great caution, following the 
sailor’s rule of never letting go our hold with 
our hands till our foothold Avas secured, a!id thus 
succeeded in reaching the top of the clill' in 
safety. Then Enrique, who, since the moment 
when he recovered from the first shock of his 
fall, had behaved himself bravely, sunk down 
to the earth and wept .and soblx'd hysterically. 
Poor fellow.' he had not been a twelvemonth 
married, to a young and pretty girl, wlien the 
ship sailed from Valparaiso, 

‘O Inez, Inez!’ he sobbed forth in Spanish; 
‘what would have become of you if I had 
perished 1 ’ 

I attempted to offer no consolation ; for though 
I struggled to control my feelings, I felt nearly as 
bad as he. After a while, he grew calmer ; and we 
both expressc<l our gratitude to he.aa'en for our 
aliiKJSt miraculous escape from u terrible death. 

It soon became dark, and the nnisgo Avraj)ped us 
in its folds. It w'as bitterly cold, and the mist in 
a sliort time wetted us complete^ through our 
clothing. Nevertheless, avc were Iroth so overcome 
with fatigue that in a few minutes we both slept 
soundly, nor did we.wake until day was breaking 
and the rising sun. was gradually dispersing the 
mist. 

We still felt the effects of out terrible adven- 
ture of the previous evening, and our limbs were 
numbed and stiffs However, as the sun ro.se higher 
in the lieavens and shone forth bright aud warm, 
our wet garments dried upon us, and the stiffness 
in our limbs passed away. Approaching the edge 
of the cliff cautiously on our hands and knees, wa 
peered down into the Strait, in the hope of seeing 
the ship ; but we could see nothing of her. 
Enrique had let go Ms rifle when he first felt his 
feet slipping, and of course had lost it, as I had 
lost mine, or we would have fired off the pieces 
to attract the attention of our shipmates. But 
as we could not do this, we again plunged into the 
bush, and sought to discover the native path from 
which we had strayed on the previous afternoon, 
though we found it difficult to pick our steps— 
without shoes to protect out’ feet — amidst the 
prickly shrubs and fallen branches of trees 
which coveredjihe ground. Still, thougb we were 
b^inning to feel bungty, we kept up our spirits, 
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feeling confident that our shipmatee would oome me with nioney enough to go to America, where 
in search of us, and that if We failed to discover I have friends.’ 


the lost patli, they would find us before the day 
was very liar advanced 

MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE. 

IN THREE CHAPITERS. 

CH^tPTER IIL — HOW IT WAS BEOAINED. 

I RETURNED to Cottain saddened and disappointed, 
but by no means convinced. I had, however, no 
choice but to leave the mystery to bo solved by 
time. In due course Ellen and I were married. 
She received her two hundred and fifty pounds ; 
and opportunity just then occurring, I bought a 
practice at Kinton, to which place we removed. 
We saw nothing of Charles, but heard that he had 
gone abroad. And so days and months passed 
on ; I was happy in tlie love of my dear wife, and 
we both tried to forget ‘ what might have been,’ 
or tiiat'vve had ever looked forward to the posses- 
sion of a fortune. 

One evening about twelve months after I had 
aettled at Kinton, I was (!idled into the surgery to 
attc'.nd a lady. Of course 1 hail no other thought 
than, that it was a jiatient; nor was my opinion 
changed when I saw her, for her cheeks were 
hollow and her eyes sunkeu ; but what was my 
suqirise on looking closer to recognise in that 
wasted form the once passably fair, if not brilliant 
Miss L uderc. 

She “Saw I recognihod her, and without waiting 
for me to speak, .said : ‘ You are surprised to see 
me here, doctor : but I have something important 
to say to you. Can we be alone V 

‘Wo shall not be. di.«turbed here,’ I said; and 
still not doubting that it was medical advice she 
required, I added : ‘ Widl now, tell ine your 
synijHoms, and 1 will pre.scribe for you.’ 

‘ No, doctor ; your medicines would do me no 
good in the purpose I have in view. 1 require 
your help, not medicine ; and let me say, that in 
helping me, you will help yourself iu a way you 
little expect.’ 

‘ Tell me how ; and if I can do it, I wilk’ 

‘ You can do it, I am sure ; and equally sure 
you will, after jmu have’heard^my story.’ ' 

‘ I arn all attention.’ 

‘ Well then, listen. I must go back to the time 
of Mr Kussed's death. You were very much sur- 
prised and disappointed at the disposition of his 
property ; were you not V 

1 bowed assent. 

‘In fact the will was a complete mystery to 
you ?’ 

‘ It was indeed a deep mystery.’ 

‘ I can explain it.’ 

‘You!’ I said, springing to ray feet — ‘you! 
Why, 'you had very little communication with 
Mr Russel in his last illness.’ 

‘No; and yet I tell you I can explain the 
mystery ; and on two conditions, I will’ 

‘ Name them. They must be onerous indeed if 
I fail to comply with them.’ 

‘Oh, they are not difficult; they are simply i 
these. First, that in consideration of this my i 
assistance in obtaining your rights, you will not < 


‘But if a crime was committed, have I the 
power to promise you immunity from punish- 
ment V 

‘ Be content. You have ; for the crime— and I 
won’t deny that there was a crime — injured no 
one but you and Miss Ellen ; and if I make resti- 
tution by enabling you to secure the real culprit, 
you can surely let the tool go free.’ 

‘Well, I promise,’ I said, after a few moments’ 
consideration. ‘Bo what you have said, and I 
pleiige my word that neither I nor any one on my 
behalf shall bring you to justice for your share in 
the transaction. That being grantei4 the othei 
condition is easily fulfilled.' 

‘ That is enough. I will now proceed. But 
first I must tell you why I do this. It is not, as 
you might suppose, out of consideration for you, 
or even for Miss Ellen, although my conscience 
has often .troubled me for my ingratitude towards 
her. No,’ she said ; ‘ I have a purpose to serve, 
and that purpose is— Revenge. Nay ; start not. 
It is the desire for revenge that nerves me to 
the confession. You remember what I once 
I was. Look at me now. See my hollow cheek 
and wasted form ; hear of ray blighted life, and 
then cease to wonder that I crave for revenge on 
the cause. But pardon me ; I must begin at the 
beginning. Soon after Mr Russel’s death, and the 
affair.? were all settled, Charle-s left England for 
Paris. This you knew ; but you did hot know that 
I went with him. — As his wife, do you ask. 1 No ! 
Poor silly fool that I was ; I trusted to his pro- 
mise, that we would be married in Paris. Well, 
we lived gaily enough for two or three months ; 
the marriage put off on one pretext or another, 
until one day ho went out, and never returned. 
He had left me— left me almost penniless — ^to 
starve or die, not caring which. It was some days 
before I could realise the fact that I 'was indeed 
deserted. 1 thought some accident had hel’allen 
him, and made inquiries in all directions. I even 
visited the dreadful Morgue, but without avail. 
At length I heard that he had gone to Lyon^ on 
his way to Venice ; ami thither I determined to 
follow him, but on the road was struck down by 
illness. When I recovered, all trace of him was 
lost. How I got back to England, I hardly know ; 
but I was buoyed up by the hope that after all 
there might be some mistake, and that I should 
find him here, glad to receive me back. I did find 
him ; but how ? The Willows has now both 
master aud mistress. Yes ; he is married, not- 
withstanding all his promises to me. Another 
reigns in the house where I ought to be supreme. 
Oh, but he shall regret it Little did he know my 
power, or he would have sacrificed his right hand 
ere he offended me. I. did not tell him, because 
I wanted his love, not his fear ; and when I would 
have told him, it was too late, lor he had gone, 
gone, end left. me the wreck you see; married I 
another, alter the most sacred promises to me. 
But I will be revenged. Yes ; revenged to the 
uttermost He has known riiy love ; now he shall 
learn my hate. I will drag him down— ^lown, 


I fail to comply with them.’ learn my hate. I will drag him down— «own, 

‘ Oh, they are not difficult ; they are simply even as he has dragged me.' It is impossible to 
these. First, that in consideration of this my convey the ,emplu&is with which all this, es^ 

assistance in obtaining your rights, you will not cially the latter jiart, was sajld.* I could see that 

have me punished for the part I myself took iu the spirit of revenge wks in W, its fire baming 

the matter ; and secondly, that you wiU supply h«T very life out. 
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‘ Still/ 1 said, ‘ you have not yet told me any- 
thing a^Qt the wilL 1 am anxious to hear about 
that/ 

‘ I am coming to it now ; but I cannot talk any 
mote to-night See here ; in this packet I have 
written a full history of the transaction. Take it 
and read it, and I will come again to-morrow at 
this time to complete the evidence. Now let me 
go, for I am very weak.' 

In truth she appeared weak and almost ready 
to faint ; so I gave her a coi-dial, and sending for 
a conveyance, handed her in, and bade her g<md- 
• night 

Need I sgy that I hastened to ray room to 
peruse the packet I was far too anxious to delay, 
I found it .addressed to myself, and inside headed ; 
* The History of the Will of Mr Charles Russel, 
as related by Jeannette Leclerc.’ 

{To he concluded next iccelc.) 


THE AMERICAN PENCIL-TRADE. 

The pencil-works of the Dixon Company of New 
Jersey, established a few years ago, present to 
the visitor many of those novel features in the 
application of machinery which appear to be 
characteristic of nearly every industry in the 
United States. Graphite of great purity is found 
at Ticonderoga, N.Y., both in the form suitable for 
the manufacture of crucibles, and for the produc- 
tion of what are erroneously known as ‘ lead- 
pencils.* The graphite is reduced in mills to a 
fine impalpable powder, almost as mobile as 
water, and making the fingers as smooth as if 
they had been oiled. A process of mixing with 
a peculiar description of clay is then used, accord- 
ing to the degree of ‘ hardness ’ desired in the 
pencils ; and the substance having been reduced to 
a dough form, one of the most curious processes of 
the manufacture is seen. The dough is placed in 
a cylinder, within which a screw ivorks a well- 
fitting plunger, and at the bottom is a plate having 
holes of the shape and size of w'hich the ‘ lead ’ is 
to be cut. As the coils ef tenacious material issue 
from these holes, they* are cut up in lengths equal 
to throe pencils, straigbteijed, flattened, and baked. 
It has been found possible to run a coil four 
thousand feet long without breaking ; such a 
length of unbroken pencil material having been 
shewn by the Di.xon Company at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition. 

The Americans liave in their own territory that 
Florida cedar which makers in Europe use so 
largely for pencils, and great quantities of the 
necessary timber are cut down for the Dixon 
Company. The cedar is brought home to New 
Jersey, not in logs, but in blocks seven inches 
long, and these a^in are cut into ftrips measuring 
three and a half inches wide by three-sixteentlis 
thicl^ This last fact reveals two diftifrences" 
between the methods usually employed in Europe, 
for tfie pencil-slip is in this factory made of a 
width to yield six pencils, '.iimtead of being cut 
singly ; and both halves of tlm ^nQil are alike ; 
and not, as in ^ the. older metnbd, one portion 
narrower than the other. Both sides of the pencil- 
slip are equally grooved ; and the process of filling 


the bUi>s, which is done by hand, is exceedingly 
interesting. Each girl engaged in filling takes up 
a grooved slip in one hand, a bunch of the straight 
‘leads’ in the other, and with a dexterity be- 
gotten of practice, very rapidlv inserts six of the 
stalks in the slip. This being nanded to a second 
girl, the latter receives from a third worker the 
second half of the slip, over which a brush of hot 
glue has just been passed. The two halves are 
brought together, each one, it will be remarked, 
embracing half of the ‘lead,’ and then, when a 
row of these slips has been filled, they are pressed 
under a screw-frame till the glue is dry. The 
next process is to smooth the ends wdicre the 
‘leads' project, and then we reach another very 
interesting machine. In. this machine a revolving 
cutter seizes the slip, and with two cuts removes 
the superfluous wood, separates the pencils, and 
rounds them into shape. The pencils fall from 
this machine in a continuous stream, oi* rather in 
six continuous streams, each pencil finished for 
use, and so smooth, it is allegetl, that the finest 
sand-paper would scratch them. 

American ingenuity is also seen in an arrange- 
ment by which the phips falling from this machine 
are sucked away by a ‘ blower ’ into the engine- 
room and consnmed as fuel, with the result of 
keeping the j>lace perfectly free from rubbish. 
The next curiosity is the ‘counting-board/ a 
grooved board or table, on which, by rubl)ing a 
handful of pencils over it, and seeing that each 
groove is full, a gross of pencils can be accurately 
counted off in five or six seconds. Other in^'cnious 
machines are in use for staining and varnishing 
the pencils, stamping marks and names, and 
finally packing them in a singular and convenient 
method, the package being oval in shape. By the 
use of checks on the quantity of material given 
out, the Dixon Company boasts of being able to 
secure th.at if even one pencil of the eighty thou- 
sand made daily is abstracted it will be missed ; 
and incidents are not wanting where this fact, 
being unknown and unsuspected, has brought 
people into trouble M'ho thought that one pencil 
might be removed from amongst such large num- 
bers. The rule of the house i.s, that^ a pencil is 
missed from a room, every one employed in that 
room is discharged uqless the pencil be found ; and 
as there is a furthei; rule 'that no one discharged 
shall in any case bo re-employed, every one in the 
place is interested in securing the honesty both of 
visitors and co-workers, 

A curious story is told of Mr Dixon, founder of 
the crucible manufactory to which the pencil-trade 
has within the last few years been added. In 
1830 he proposed to make pencils, and actually 
shewed some in Boston, Mas.s., where he was told 
he must put European labels on them if he wished 
them to sell. Unlike most American inventors, he 
took such ofl’ence at this, that instead of persevering, 
he went home and resolved never to make another 
pencil. Now, the successors to the crucible busi- 
ness, having resumed the attempt, make pencils in 
such abundance and of such excellence, that while 
they can ofler a cheap pencil at one- third of a cent, 
they make in all about four hundred different 
styles, in shape, quality, hardness, &c., and turn 
out so many pencils that it is calculated they 
produce one-third of the entire number used 
Annually in the United States. This success in 
supplanting pencils of European make is attributed 
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to the adoption of that characteristic to which 
reference has alifeady been made, the determina- 
tion of American manufacturers to use machinery 
wherever possible in every branch of their work. 

-- I 

ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 
by a lady. 

FIRST SERIES. 

I NEVER remember the time when T did not love 
all living things. When a little child, I believed 
that trees and flowers had a sort of consciousness. 

I had a garden of my own -a little plot in my 
father’s large one; but all’ the lovely flowers he 
could procure for me wem planted there ; and as 
I tended them with the greatest care, I thought 
every individual plant knew me, and looked to 
me for love and .attention. I could not have 

J )assed them by without a kindly word, and never 
aileil tp give to each its proper share of the 
tre-asupcs of my watering-can. 

For some years I had not any particular 
pet of iny own ; I do not know why, but 
such was the case, until one evening when, as 
I was watering my spring flowers, I heard a 
loud noise in the kitchen-garden. I listened ; 
{iiid hearing the voices of one or two boy.s I knew, 
and thinking there must be some mischief on 
band, 1 hastened down the garden, and found 
eight of them pelting something with stones. At 
first I Uioiight it was a poor stray kitten. There 
had he(*n a pit dug for some purpose, and when 
T looked down, I saw a toad lying .at the bottom. 
Tills was what they were jiersecutiug. My heart 
swelled with indignation. Jiut what was a little 
gill against eight cruel hoys! I tried iu vain to 
reason with them, when a sudden thought came 
into my mind : Cun I bribe thorn ( I named one, 
and said : ‘ Wliat shall I give you to go away and 
leave the toad alone f ’ 

‘ What have you got ? ’ 

‘ I will give yon si.xpence.’ 

‘No; that won’t do.’ And another stone was 
flung. 

1 knew if I left to get the gardener to help me, 
the poor toad w'ould he worse used for my inter- 
ference, so I said : ‘ I wili giVe you all the money 
I have if you will come with me. You shall 
have tny money-box ju.st as it i.s. There is a 
shilling and threepence- halfpenny. Will you 
come f ’ 

They hesitated awhile, and then one of them 
said : * Let the lass have it, and we ’ll go and buy 
toffy and gunpowder.’ 

When they were gone, I looked down into 
the pit and saw the creature moving. It was 
the first time in my life that I had been called 
to feel pity and sorrow. Many years have 
passed away, and often since then has ray heart 
been stirred to its inmost depths ; but that night 
I believe God awakened in my bosom tfiat 
horror of all oppression and cruelty that became 
a part of my being. Before this I had always 
felt a strong dislike to creeping things. I w'as 
not frightened at them ; but had a shrinking 
objection to come in contact with them. What 
was I to do ? If I asked the servants to help me, 

I knew they would laugh, and perhaps even kui 
the toad outright, to put it out of its misery ; so I 
summoned courage, got a short ladder, and went 


down to its rescue. It was sorely battered and 
crushed, and covered with mud ; but I took it in 
my hand, covered it up in my pinafore, and went 
into a sheltered place to look at it. Having 
cleansed the mud from the poor creature, my next 
impulse was to hide it. There was a quiet place 
near my garden ; so I fetched a small box, and 
gathering some of the grass that had been mown 
from the lawn, I placed my little sufferer in 
safety. Not daring to go and visit it before I 
went to school next morning, for fear of attracting 
attmtion, it was late in the afternoon -when I saw 
it Again. It was almost dead. I took some bread 
and milk, and placed it near ; but I’^never knew 
if it partook of the food I gave it. However, I 
made a friend of the gardener, who promised to 
see that no one harmed it ; and with his assistance 
we made it a very comfortable sheltered home, 
which seemed to revive my rescued one. 

There p’ere some very pretty fields near my 
father’s house. It was my custom to- go and sit 
on a stile leading into them, and learn my lessons, 
or read some favourite, hook. One bright Saturday 
afternoon I had gone there, and having by this 
time overcome all my early scruples regarding 
‘creeping things,’ I took my now companionable 
toad with me in a covered basket. I sat and 
talked to it, watcliing all its movements, and now 
and then singing to it a low soft song. • I saw two 
gentlemen coming towards me ; and rising to let 
them get over the stile, one of them stopped and 
said ; ‘ Well, little warbler, what have you in 
your basket 1 Is it a pet kitten ?' 

‘ No sir,’ I said. I felt very awkward, and 
somewhat ashamed. But as I saw his kind eyes 
looking down njiou me, my heart gained strength, 
and I lifted the lid off the basket. 

‘ A toad ! Where did yon get it, and why do 
you keep it 1 I thought little girls ran away and 
screamed when they saw frogs and toads.’ 

‘ 1 bouglit it,’ 1 replied. 

‘ Bought it, child ! Why did you buy it ?’ 

‘Because it was so hurt and so helpless! I 
gave all the money I had to save it from, some 
cruel boys, and now I love it dearly.’ 

I shall never forget the kind look of Geoige 
Moggridge, who, imder the name of ‘ Old Humph- 
rey,’ has written some charming works on natural 
history. ‘ My child,’ sai^ he, ‘ as yon go through 
life, always be the friend of the injured and the 
helpless. May God bless you ! ’ 

Ho asked my name ; and as he knew my father, 
it was not long before he came to see me. We 
had many long talks together, and to him I owe 
more than I can tell. He told me to make 
animals, birds, and as far as I conid all living 
things, my study. Adding : ‘ You ivill never find 
any two even of the some species alike ; all have 
their separate charactef^.' This I have found to 
be true in every reqie'ct. Each has its own indi- 
viduality. J T J 

Autumn paSsed ; winter came ; and I had a 
severe illness which kept mo from, the garden, I 
was in sore trouble about my little friend ; and as 
the gardener never saw it, we concluded jt had 
disappeared altogetlj^r. At length, one evening 
in spring, while -walking in my little garden, I 
perceived s(Rueriiing moving. ,I looked, and then 
called very gently : ‘ Toadip^ toad^ ! Is it yon ?’ 

Gradually the something moved from its shelter 
among the primroses, and came close to ^e. The 
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I toad ! I talked to it until I heard some one 
; coming, when it moved away, for its hearing was 
evidenUy as acute as mine. Often I saw it It 
would always come if I called, unless, as I 
supposed, it had strayed away from its usual 
haunts into the kitchen-garden. 

About this time I was absent from home for 
some time. When I returned, my first inquiry 
of the gardener was : * Have you seen my 
toad?’ 

Nothing had been seen of it, so I almost 
despaired of ever seeing my little favourite ag.iin. 
It was my custom to go Vith my fatlier in the 
evening to Cut asparagus for supper. The place 
Was close to the strawberry beds. I had gathered 
the aspar^tgus and was returning, when I thought 
I would puck some strawberries ; and while I 
was doing so, I saw something moving among the 
leaves. I pushed them on one side. TJiere wras a 
toad ! Could it be mine ? I looked,, and then 
gently called : ‘ Toadie, toadie ! Is it you ? ’ 

The creature looked — came slowly along. 1 
placed my hand upon the ground. It drew itself 
upon it, ami gazed into my face, with w'hat I 
could not help thinking was a look of loving 
gratitude, as I raised it. 

I carried it in triumph to shew to my father, 
who said laughingly : ‘ But ore you sure it is your 
old friend I’ 

I had only to point to the' cruel scar upon its 
back. He looked at it and at me in mute 
, astonishment. 

Soon alter this I went to London, and was 
absent twelve months. When I returned, my 
father had left his house and gone to reside in 
another part of the country. So I never saw my 
little friend again. 

Before passing on to other animals, I shoxild 
like to refer to the power of music upon them, 

. affecting them so dill'erently. Some rejoice, and 
are evidently happy when listening to it ; while 
others shew unmistakable dislike to the sound, 
suffering from nervous distress. A remarkable 
instance of a toad’s enjoyment of music came 
under my notice some years since. I was on a 
visit with my husband and one of my daughters 
to my father, wlio lived in the south of England, 
i He had a very pretty garden and lawn ; and it 
I w’as his delight in the evening to sit at his 
drawing-room window while I played on the 
piano, and sang to him. Otie evening he said to 
me : ‘ My dear, here is a toad under the window. 
It has been here a long time without moving. I 
believe it is listening to your singing.’ 

When I cwised playing, the toad slowly crept 
away ; but every evening when 1 sang, the creature 
came, took its place under the window, and there 
remained^ One evening, at my father's request, 
I suddenly stopped the music, and in n few 
minutes it went away. We watched it ijntil it 
reached the mth; when commencing another 
song, it stopped, listened, abd then slowly returned 
to its place under the window. When I left and 
went home, there was no more music. The toad 
was never again seen. 

Some years previous to my r;iarriage, my father 
lived in an old Hall in the neighbourhood of 
one of our lar^ towns. The grounds were exten- 
sive. It was his delight to have a sorb of model 
farm, wjtich gave me many opportunities of 


studying the different characters of the various 
animals upon it. Then 1 saw the influence of 
music upon many of them. There was a beautiful 
horse, the pride and delight of us all ; and like 
many others, he had an xinconquerable dislike 
to he caught. My father had so trained him to 
obedience that he gave very little trouble ; a 
whistle and a w'ave of the hand, and Robert 
M'ould come quietly to be saddled. But if left to 
our old gardener Willy, he would lead him a 
chase, generally ending in defeat. One very hot 
summer day I was sitting at work in the garden, 
when Willy appeared streaming with perspira- 
tion. 

‘ What is the matter, Willy ?’ 

‘Matter enough, Mia's. There’s that Robert, 
the uncanny beast ; he won’t be caught, all I can 
do or say. I’ve give him com, and one of tlie 
best pears off the tree ; but he ’s too deep for me 
— he snatched the pear, kicked up bis heels, and 
off he is laughing at me at the bottom of the 
meadow.’ 

I was verj' sorry for the old man ; but I did 
not clearly see how to catch the delinquent. 1 
could well believe he was laughing at our old 
friend, for he was a curious animal. 

‘ Well, Willy, what can I do ? He won’t let 
m? catch him, you know.’ 

‘ Ay, but Miss, if you will only just go in and 
begin .a toon on the peanner ; cook says he will 
come up to the fence and hearken to you, for he 
is always a-doing that ; and maybe I can slip 
behind and cotch him.’ 

1 went in at once, not expecting my stratagem 
to succeed. But in a few minutes the saucy 
creature was standing (piietly listening while I 
played Scots, wha ha'e wi’ Wallace bled. The halter 
was soon round hia neck ; and he went away to 
be harnessed quite happy and contented. 

There was a great pecirliarity about his taste 
for music. He never would stay to listen to a 
plaintiv^e .song, I soon o1)S(‘rved this. If 1 played 
Scots, trha ha’e, he would listen well pleased. If I 
changed the measure and expression, playing the 
same air plaintively, as for instance iprtlie Land 
o’ the Leal, he would toaa his head and walk 
away, as if to say : ‘ That is not my sort of music.' 
Changing to soraethihg martial, he would return, 
and listen to me. 

In this respect he entirely differed from a 
beautiful cow we had. She had an awful temper. 
Old Willy used to say : ‘ She is the most 

contrariest beast under the sun.’ If she were in 
one of her ill-humours, it was with the greatest 
difficixlty she could be milked. She never would 
go with the other cows at milking-time. Nancy 
be milked with them. I — that was a thing not to 
be thought o£ She liked the cook ; and when not 
too busy, cook would, manage Miss Nancy. But if 
she were not very careful, up would go Nancy’s 
foot, and over would go the milk-can and its 
precious contents. When the cook milked her, it 
was always close to the fence, near the drawing- 
room. H’ I were playing, she would stand per- 
fectly still, yielding her milk without any trouble, 
and would remain until 1 ceased. As long as I 
played plaintive music — The Land o’ the Leal; 
Home, Sweet Home; Robin Adair, any sweet tender 
air — she seemed entranced. 1 have tried her, and 
changed to martial ‘music, whereupon she invari- 
ably walked away. 
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I could give mai^ imtances of a love for though evidently sufFering very much, allowed 
music in animals, I will give another. I was her to attend to it. But no improvement came, 
sitting in the drawing-room one evening singing and the poor proud bird began to droop. One 
to mftTvimq, It was a double room, with fold- day we heard a loud noise ; a famous game-cock 
ing-doors. She was in one where there was a had come into the yard when the gate was left 
lamp. In my room which was unlighted, the open, attacked Ralph, and had beaten him 
window was open, and close to tho window was severely. He was sorely injured, though ha had 
a stand for music. When I ceased playing I defended himself well. Mamma picked him up 
heard a peculiar sound, and was conscious there and carried him away, but next morning he was 
was something in the room. I called for a light, out in the^ya^d, warming himself in the sun, I 
There sitting 'on the stand was a large white owL was very glad I was there to see what I then saw, 
He looked to less surprised than we did. In u or I #ouId not have believed it. Ralph had been 
minute or two lie stepped quietly out of the beaten ! He was no longer to be honoured by his 
window, and flew away. After this we did not faithless wives. They came first one lity one, and 
leave the lower sash of the window open ; but the th#a all together, looking with all the contempt 
owl still came, and sat upon the stone outside, they could display. One and another pecked at 


listening. 


him ; and at last the prettiest, and his favourite, 


My father’s poultrj’-yard %va8 divided into one 1 went straight up to him and gave hiip a severe 
for the fowls ihat were kept for domestic use, and dab near his eye. But there was one faithful 
into another for those that were laying, together friend amotl^ them, an awkward bustling brown 
with fancy poultry of all kinds. 1 w'as fond of hen, with ifo pretensions to beauty, wlio flew to 
feeding tdiem, and studying their various habits his rescue, stood resolutely before the prostrate 
and dispositions. I soon observed both in them bird— for he had sunk to the ground, as if heart- 
and otlier animals a marked likeness to human broken— and sheltered Mm with her wings. It 
beings. One very ludicrous resemblance I found was useless to leave him in the poultry-yard, so 
in a large white cock to a fussy old gentleman of he and his faithful brown hen were placed in 
our acfjuaintance who was tall, gaunt, and selfish, the garden, the tool-house being left open for them 
The white cock was the same, 1 never saw him through the night. Some weeks passed, and Ralph 
give a bit of food to any of the hens. He ate more grew weaker, till one morning we found him dead, 
than all the others, but he never grew fat. He A grave. was dug, and his faithful wife saw him 
walked about, taking no notice, that 1 ever saw, placed in it. She was taken back to the yard ; 
of anything but hiniself. He M'as a hateful bird, but she never rallied; and a few days after we saw 
One day •! had been watching him, and tiie her lying cold and lifeless on the spot where the 

resemblance to old Mr P struck me forcibly, friend of her generous heart lay buried. 

I called to the cook, and said: ‘Lizzy, who is ^ 

that white cock like f ’ 

Slo. looked, and then replied: ‘Why, old THE INTOXICATING PROPERTIES OF 
Mr P THE HEMP-PLANT. 

‘Don’t sav anything, and I will see if any one , . , , , , 

else notices the likened.’ It is known to many, though not perhaps a matter 


I ask(!d papa and mamma to come into the of general knowledge, that the hemp-plant supplies 

yard, and see if they recognised a resemblance Asiatic natives with a cheap intoxicating stimulant. 

to any one. ' Mohammedans, Hindus, Sikhs, and others whose 

‘ Old Mr P to the life.’ religion forbids them the use of alcohol, find in 

Some time alter tliis, iny father told the this plant a substitute so perfect as to reconcile 

gardener to kill the white cock. He nieant a fine to keeping the letter of their law ; not 

young one that was m the same yard. When the • i • 4 i.:„ , 4 - 

' . I w V .j 1 • 1 . 1 caring much in this or any other respect lor the 

cover was removed at dinner, ttic bird was trussed . . ^ ^ 

as tlio custom was with its licadTinder the Avings— tnereol. . 

1 suddenly e.\claiuied : ‘Mamma, that is old Mr Hemp has nothing plSasant in its taste, and 

P therein lies at a disadvantage with many forms 

of alcohol ; and when mixed with tobacco and 


Willy the gardener had killed him by mistake. 


I need scarcely say no part of its body was eaten smoked in the hookah, it has an exceedingly 
at our bible ; and upon being removed to the unpleasant smell, that clings for some time to 
kitchen Old Willy chuckled when it was placed buildm<^s. 

cX a..ri,cr'o5r YLnrS“i>“Su °Jto“ h« ‘’“f ,f “'“''jl' 

Mends, m long as I ci, bm them for ray dinner. “‘“8 ?” certain parts ol the conetl- 

I reckon it is the only thing old P— — was ever f“fion when taken in excess, but being Jess gener- 
good for in his life.’ ally injurious, though iu'extreme cases it produces 

In the other yanl wm a game-cock, the mo.st teuyiorarv m^ness. It may also be taken in de- 
beautiful bird of the kind I ever saw. He had coction, or^ xr^ form is put into sweetmeats, 
seveml wives, and it was a curious thing to see In ordinary doses it is merely a gentle and plea- 
the dillerent airs and graces of the ladies in hi.s gant stimulant, and excites none of the brutal 

frSra^^thr c«am.ne.. produced hy alcohnUc thh^h 

by a high wall. By some means, an accident TU^Trelling Bometiin|s# results from over-indul- 
had happened to his foot, and he became lame. • # 

My brother, who was a medical student, advised Probably there is nothing M as hemp 

ns to poultice it. Mamma undertaking this, Ralph lor anuih iiatiug fear. It is veVy generally taken by 
came every morning to have his foot dressed, and the sepoy of India before entering into aotign, and 
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lMA8^meda& fanatics brave death under its influ- 
>4A6e. This latter excitement has been common in 
Afghanistan lately. Afghans believing that para- 
dise awaits them if killed while fighting the Infidel, 
have deliberately intoxicated themselves with this 
drug and rushed into our camps — to which the 
country-people were allowed entrance for the pur- 
pose of selling provisions — cutting down all who 
came in their way till they were themselves killed, 
or taken alive to be tried by drumhead court- 
martial. In our petty wars with the hill'^ribes 
in that remon determined rushes have often been 
made on us by small bodies of men similarly 
deadene^ to fear by the free use of hemp. ! * 

Sometimes the effect of the drug is very curious. 
The write/ saw a trooper of a Bengal Lancer regi- 
ment one morning on the line of march, while the 
horses were at the walk, suddenly wHhel his horse 


EFFECT OF COLD ON THE NATIVES OF THE 

laorics. 

A striking commentary on the effect of cold upon 
natives of the tropics is to be found in My Chief 
and /, a book just published by Chapman and Halk 
Colonel Durnford, colonial engineer, was on the 
Drakeuberg with a party of Basutos, and a number 
of prisoners of the Putini tribe, who wera employed 
in stopping the passes into Natal. A snow-storm 
with a bitter wind came on, and at once the 
natives collapsed. The Putini men ftdt it most. 
Nothing could induce thorn to stir. They lit no 
fire.s, cooked no food. It was iinpo.ssible to do 
anything with them' even for their own comfort. 
At last, finding that ’ even when the order was 
given to inarch down into the warm valley, they 
did not move, the Colonel had the tents pulled 
down over their heads. Still they, lay helpless, 
crying : ‘ Let us die, ’Nikos ; only let ns die,’ The 


round, and bringing bis lance to the charge, gallop wliitc men of the party were ordtwed to force them 
down the ranks from his place near the head of the ^vere found perfectly paralysed, 

regiment, scattering the ijien right and left, who, Thfre no sham about it ; ‘ their brown skins 
however, all managed to get out of his way, as he were white with cold.’ It w'as with the greatest 
made no determined aim at any one. He con- difficulty they were got down the mountain to the 
tinned his career down the road, till he was ch.ased valley, where there were plenty of old bushmeii’s 
and caught. He was quite mad for the time being ; caves" for them to shelter in. 

and on arrival in camp, not knowing what to do i Natives of the Jiindu.slau plains are even less 
with him, they tied his arms and legs, and then ^ijJe to endure sudden cold than Africans are. 


fastened him by a rope tp a tent-peg firmlj- driven 
into tlie ground. He then fancied himself a horse, 
and commenced grazing, which they allowed him 
to do, as it kept him quiet. By evening he was 
all right again. 

Not far from Cawnpore there was a large tank 
where two or three other men and I used to fish. 
One evening while so engaged, a native from a 
village close by came quietly behind one of our 
party who was intently watching his float begin- 
ning to bob, and deliberately hurled a great brick- 
bat at him, which luckily only grazed his head 
without doing any damage. The ruffian was soon 
in the hands of the village policeman, who put 
him in the stocks, and then informed us that the 
wretch was under the influence of hemp, which 
a certain set in that, village were particularly 
addicted to, and for whose benefit the stocks had 
been introduced. 

A young English officer .at Delhi once thought 
he shonld like to try the effects of hemp on him- 
aelf, but unfortunately took more than he intended ; 
and bareheaded, on a scorching day in May, he sped 
down the road, armed with a large knife, and 
attacked a poor bullock, u'hich wa.s the first thing 
he met Luckily, a guard of the Rifle Brigade was 
at han(j ,;80 he was quickly disarmed, taken home, 
and put in charge of the doctor, who shaved his 
head and applied ice, which brought him round. 
At the native Indian n’autch or dance performed 
by professional dancing-women, hemp is often 
handed round in sweetmeats to the guests, to add 
to the dreamy mesmeric eft’ect ‘\vhich it is the 
object and intention of the rhythiu’c motion of 
hands and feet of the dancers with their mono- 
tonens song, to produce. This intention of the 
dance is generally unknown to Europeans India, 
who do not therefore lend mtmselves to the effect, 
and find the affap; extremely wearisome and slow ; 
while to thfjje'- who understand it, it is not at 
times luipleasant,. though of an enervating ten- 
diency jf frequently indmged in. | 


There wn.'^ no sham about it ; ‘ their brown skins 
were white with cold.’ It was with the greatest 
difficulty they were got down the mountain to the 
valley, where there were plenty of old bushmeii’s 
; caves for them to shelter in. 

j Natives of the Jiindu.slau plains are even less 
j able to endure sudden cold than Africans are. 
I The present writer has known cases of coolies, the 
j honestest mid most faithful messengers in. the 
; world, actually dying in tlie (lhants through being 
caught in a piercing wind such as they, Tdadrassees 
born and bred in the low lauds, had never before 
experienced. While, therefore, hasty reasonor.s were 
hard in the case of the El lascars, laitter in- 

formed people felt that the real fault lay with 
those who put the poor fellows into a jiositiou for 
which tlicy were by nature wholly unfitted. Let 
any one who has a garden try to gather a few 
turnips or cabbage leaves when they are covered 
i with frozen snow, .and he will be able to Ibrm 
i some notion of what it must be for those who 
i were nurtured in latitude fifteen degrees, to be 
for hours handling frozen ropes. ^ 

TOO .SOON. 

She came, how sweet aucl fair she Ciinie 
To our rude earth, and stayed awhile, 

A tender spirit, free from blame. 

And lit M-ith an angelic smile. 

Ah me ! that smiles so sweet slionld fade 
From lips that in the grave are laid. 

She was so young, the light intense 

That seemed to guard her from her birth, 

Rpoke but of stainless innocence, 

And purity too great for earth. 

Ah me I that light so pure should fade 
From eyes that in the grave are laid. 

And then she left us, as a bark 

White-winged sinks dimly from onr sight, 

Or as some sweet song-burdened lark. 

Soars upward to the realms of light. 

Ah me ! that youth and hope should fade 
W'hen beauty in the grave is laid. 

F. C. Lshuank. 
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Newsome’s circi’s. 

FIRST PAPER. 

There ha.s been no attempt to adhere to any 
special plan in the arrangement of the following 
i anecdotes. They are written in almost the same 
order in which the memories themselves have 
i recurred to mind in momenta of leisure ; and 
I that those momenta are not too plentiful, must 
be some e.'ccuse for shortcomings. 

The Slim of the eijuestriau performer is to 
amuse and to interest, and that is all ; while the ■ 
actor goes fur beyond this ; at one moment i 
splitting our sides with mirth, at another reading I 
us a moral lesson, and at another harrowing ouri 
souls with the dread outpourings of the tragic 
muse. To no such heights as these does tlie 
equestrian aspire. If he amuses, ho is content ; 
and no loftier ambition prompts the writer of 
these pages. To interest and amuse is his sole 
<K!sire, and he will be woll sittisfied should the 
%'erdict be that in this he has been successful. 

In the great majority of cases, the members of 
^my profession are brought up to it from their 
childhood, one might almost say from their cradle. 
Por even before the junior members of the com- 
pany are brought into actual training, they are 
in many ways absorbing into their nature a strong 
predilection and aptitude for the pursuits of their 
parents. But at the same time, our ranks are 
largely recruited from without by people of various 
ages, and under circumstances quite as various. 

Speaking more particularly of my own early 
career, I was during my youth entirely unconnected 
with circus matters ; but I was when quite young 
brought into frequent contact with horses at my 
father’s extensive stables, and attribute to this 
circumstance the tastes which afterwards grew 
upon me. I was bom in the City of London, 
^within the sound of Bow Bells,’ at an ancient 
hostelry which had been in the possession of our 


family since the Great Fire of London ; the 
premises having 'been built the year after that 
catastrophe, and palled, down only a few years 
ago, to make way for local improvements. It was 
a great coaching-house; and in addition to that, 
my father kept a large number of post-horses aud 
vehicles, a branch of which business he .also con- 
ducted at Reading. I remember well, when a 
mere lad, watching with particular interest the 
daily arrival of the Dover mail with its steaming 
I foam-covered team, an it entered the large court- 
yard of the inn, >vith its dark wooden gallery, 
leading to the many rooms of the straggling 
premises. It w’as from this house that the Dover 
mail started regularly until a few years ago, when 
the opening of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway rendered its services, even its existence, 
no longer necessary. So far as I am aware, this 
was the last moil that ran out of London. 

Whether here or at Reading, I was always in 
the stables — except when at school or in bed — 
watching and helping the grooms, or teiSling my 
favourite horses, which I would feed and caress 
and occasionally ride about the yard. As I grew 
up, I not only acquired a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of the horse, of his ailments and their I 
remedies, of his tempers and how to manage them; 
but I likewise imbibed a genuine love for that I 
noblest servant of man. In after-years, having 
been brought into frequent intercourse with many 
who were connected with circus life, it so fell out 
! that, by the time I was eighteen years of age, I 
had acquired as great a knowledge of circus 
matters as some who had followed the calling 
all their lives. 

I must ,not omit to mention one circumstance 
of an interesting nature^ connected with my 
boyhood. Tlfough born in London, and a free- 
man of that city, • I parsed my early life,^ as 
I have already said, partly at Reading; and 
was there educated the well-known school || 
belonging to and ijpnducted by the Misses Welch. 
The school is still carried on, tjiougli jpader differ- 
ent management. Whilst I was there, one of the 
assistant tutors was a Miss Darper, whose father 
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bad formerly kept a school at Barnard Castle, 
Yorkshire. When Dickens’s Nicholas NicJclehy was 
•published, with its description of Dotheboys "Hall, 
of its owner the immortal Mr Squeers, and his 
daughter Miss Squeers, of brimstone and treacle 
celebrity, it was at once perceived, or supposed, 
by those who were acquainted M'ith Mr Harper’s 
school, that it was the veritable prototype of 
Dotlieboys Hall, and that tlie proprietor and his 
accomplished daughter were the great originals 
of Mr and Miss Sque<>rs. Parents of the pupils 
there made inquiries into matters, and withdrew 
their children. The school was ruined ; and ‘ Mr 
Squeers ’ brought an action against the publishers 
of the offending book. ‘Miss Squeers,’ finding her 
occupation gone — so far as Barnard Castle was con- 
cerned — had to find a suitable field for her labours 
elsewhere, and entered the establishment where I 
was a pupil at Reading. 

In a wandering life like ours, the vicissitudes 
of fortune are endless. At one time the strolling 
‘professional’ may be down on his luck, as it is 
called ; pt another he nlay get an unexpected lift 
which, if taken due advantage of, may for the 
time-being alter the whole tone of his life. The 
following anecdote is a case in point. I have 
entitled it Harry Graham a.s a Wizard. 

Before I joined the circus of the younger 
Ginnett, of circus celebrity, in 18G0, I had made 
the acquaintance of several members of the com- 
pany travelling with Mr Giimetfs father. Early 
m the spring of 185.9 some business took me into 
the neighbourhood of Whitechaptd, and while 
passing the London Apprentice public-house, I 
heard my name shouted, and looking round, esjiied 
Harry Graham, whom I had known a.s a clowu 
in the elder Ginnett’s circu.s. Ho was doing a 
conjuring trick outside a miserable booth, at the 
same time inviting the public to walk in, the charge 
being one halfpenny. On the completion of the 
trick, be jumped off the platform, and insisted 
upon adjourning to the public-house, where he 
explained tlie dilFiculty ho was in through having 
been laid up all the winter with rheumatic gout. 
On his partial recovery, he was compelled to 
accept the first thing that ollered, which was an 
engagement with the owner of the booth, a man 
known in the profession as the ‘ Dudley Demon.’ 
Poor Harry begged nie to give him a start ; so, 
knowing him to oe a fair hand at conjuring tricks, 

I came to an arrangement to take him through 
the provinces as M, Phillipi the Wizard. This 
was on a Friday. On the following Wednesday, 
so quickly had our arrangements been completed, 
my conjurer appeared at Ramsgate to morning 
and evening performances; the former netting 
eighteen pounm, and the latter fourteen pounds ; 
our prices being three shillings, two shillings, 
and one shilling. Yet *m Whitechapel this same 
man would not have earned five shillings a 
day ! << * 

AmoM other places we visited, was Hartford, 
where I took the Hull Hotel assembly-room, 
which had been recently built, but not yet opened. 

Mrs g , a lady of considerable tlistinction, 

kindly gave me her patrwage, and I arranged 
for a hand from Gravesend. ^Ono the day of the 
pralbrmanqe, Jtowards the afternoon, as ^e band 
not arrived, 1 sent my assistant to Gravesend 
with ^tractions to bring the musicians with him. 


At half-past seven, the time announced for opening 
the doors, a large crowd had assembled, as much 
out of curiosity to see the new room os to witness 
the performances ; so in a short time every seat 
was occupied. Just before the clock struck eight 
— the time for commencement — my assistant came 
rushing in with the intelligence that the band had 
gone to Dover to a permanent engagement. I ran 
round to the stage-door and told Graham. He 
said it was inipo.s8iblo to give the entertainment 
without music of some sort to carry it off. Tn 
my despair I rushed into the street, intending 
to go to Reeves the music-seller and hire a piano- 
forte. But I had not gone far when I heard a 
squeaking noise, which upon ai)proaching closer, 
I found to proceed from three very dirty little 
German boys, one playing a cornopean, ajiother a 
trombone, and the third a flageolet On accosting 
them, I found they could not speak a word of 
English ; so I took two of them • by the arms 
and dragged them along, leaving f,he other to 
follow his companions to their fate. On reaching 
the building, T could hear the impatient audience 
making a noise for a start Harry Graham, on 
•Seeing ray musicians, said it would up.set evor}'- 
tliing to allow them to be in sight of the aurli- 
ence. ‘ I can manage that,’ I said ; ‘ we will j ii.«t 
put them under the .stage, and I will motion 
them when to strike up and when to leave off’ 
In another moment M. Phillipi was on the stage 
and received with shouts by the audience. At 
the conclusion of the performance, I went to the 
front and thanked my patroness, Mrs S— — for 
her kindness. ‘Ab!’ said that lady, ‘’he is very 
clever. But oh ! that horrid unearthly music ! ’ 

On finishing the watering-towns, I returned to 
the metropolis and took the Cal)inet Theatre, 
King’s Cross, where M. Phillipi apjieared with 
success. One evening, to vary the performanct', 
we arranged to do the ‘bottle-trick,’ and spc^ci- 
ally engaged a confederate, who was to change 
the bottles from the top of the ladder through 
one of the stage traps over which tlie tablo 
was placed. By some error the man took up 
his position there the moment Uie bell rang for 
the curtain to go ux>, instead /Cf waiting until 
the commencement of the second part of the 
ent('rtainment. Commencing his usual address, 
M. Phillipi explained to the audience that he did 
not use machinery or eraidoy confederates as other 
conjurers were wont to do ; and to convince them, 
he leaned over the front of the table and pulled 
np the cloth which hung to the grouml, exclaiming, 
at the same time : ‘You see there is nothing here 
but a common deal table.’ To his surprise, the 
audience exclaimed : ‘ There is a man there ! ’ 
But he was equal to the occasion, and went on 
with his address, taking an early opportunity of 
giving the confederate a smart kick, which sent 
him into the depths below with more haste than 
he had bargainea for. 

At this establishment, while under my manage- 
ment, the eartlily career of Harry Graliam was 
brought to a close. For many years it had been 
his boast that bis Richard til. was second only 
to Edmund Kean’s, and that he only lacked the 
opportunity to astound till London with his im- 
personation of the character. Now, when the 
opportunity had arrived and he had determined 
to play it fojr his benefit, the excitement caused ' 
by the realisation of this dream of years was too 
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much for him j he died, poor fellow, a few days face of this unexpected rebuff, I tried other hos- 
afterwards. TTiose who are curious about the last telries, but these all followed the lead of the 
resting-place of this really admirable showman, White Bart. My only resource then was to go to 
will fina his grave in the Tower Hamlets Ceme- .the superintendent of police, who, after receiving 
tery statement, accompanied me to the nearest 

At the end oflseOlioinedGinnett’s 

Greenwich, and found the h««nes8 in a wretch^ fitter cold, and came with us to the White 
condition ; the principal , wnn<lpn Tinard- outside the closed portals of which the 

the circus had only a w<.«tbpr rnnlii niembers of our company were awaiting my return, 

mg rouna, and owing to the severe weathei^ wuld of Paradise. The m^igistrate 

not be kept warm. I ^ Win «. Inrbnr'H once ordered the premises to be opened to us, 
improve receipts ‘^herr whifti of course was immediately done. The 

sliop getting sWd, the Imlxjr rm^^^^^^^^ moment the other hotel-keepers siv^the White 

goes P<wr T . 1 , , f’ . ,i Hart throw wide its doors, they flockeS. round me 

lulonned that the gen , ' firppnwipb^- hnf pressing offers of entertainment for man and 

the window hail been Md\ for Greenwich bit ^ 

owing to pecumary difficulties had been 

to resign. My in omian „/} rrr Hart alone liad suffered the h^ominy of 

liiost excellent actor, having perfor^^^^^^^^ magisterial ^.ocrcion, the White Hart Sone shmild 

and o her plays with groat mcc^m. What was benefit by aur presence. 

more, ho was an inunen.so lavounto Jii (ireonwich r\ \/r ji i a.- j 

nml boptford, havins Won tl.o moans while in “S &»■” Maidenhead wo oonlmu^ed onr 

the HoL Commons of gottiriR the dockyard « I have already .ng- 

labourors- wages eonsidcraiily advaMeil. It imnit- g«ted, were being expended more rapidly than 

diately struck me that if 1 could get the ex-M.F. by the distance we had trawel ed^ 

e % a 111 ^ „ uu considering that I had to make what I had last 

to perform at our circas, it would be a ureat hit. xi .1 v 1 x- -u 1 

With this object in v ow, 1 waited lYpon Mr be censured for a bad 

T the riivt luorniug and explained my manager if I anphed lor more. The commissanat 

object. ‘ Heavcm knows,’ h.Y said in reply, ‘ that 1 1 f ^ woful plight ; an insignificant matter in 
want money badlv enough: but to ^do this in I 


J inc next morniuijj, ana expiaiaea my y v n 4. • 

object. ‘ Heavcm knows,’ h.Y said in reply, ‘ that 1 1 f ^ woful plight ; an insignificant matter in 
want money badlv enough; but to ^do this in genial weather, but a most trying hardship when 

Greenwich would be impassible.’ I did not give f f rf“ T 

the matterup, hutpresse. him on several occasions, f these however, we 

until at Jast he consented to appear for a fort- make our joke, good-humouredly comp^g 

night as TIichard III. upon sharing ‘terms.’ The i with the dmstrous westward flight 

next (liHieull v was to piUdc actom for the other ' f/ ^ wastes ; and as 

lea ling characters in the piece, there being no one ^ episode has ever 

hut Mr thnnett and myiclf capable of taking a 

iiart Thi.s diflicultv, however, we got over by ... j .i. v 

cutting the piece dYwn, and ‘dnubliY.g’ for the 1 .'W, we passed through 

part.s; Mr Ginnctt and myself ujipearing a.s ^eltenham, whei^ we found Myers s 
lliclnnond, Cateshv, Norfolk; Ratoliire, Stanley, loruung ; then through Gloucester and Newport 
1 1 .1 anu unally brought our tedious and wretched 


and the ^liosts, Notwithstandiiip; these drawbacks, 
the Imsiness proved a ^reat success ; so much so, 
that Mr T insisted upon troatinp; the whole 


and tinally brought our tedious and wretched 
journey to a close at Cardiff. We had lost six 
valuable horses on the road, victims to short- 


iTxi J HIM., 1x1 uiv;ixi#xjaL: vxjii:; ?> huxv. 1 v • v rN" 

companv to a supper. Shortly after lliis he went and severe weather combined. Ginnett, 

to America | however, in spite of these unpleasant drawbacks, 


was .sanguine and full of the coming business. 


We now made immediate preparations for our w'e set to work with a will, .to make amends for 
journey by road to Cardiff,*,Avhich had been past ill-luck, and secure a successful season in our 


arranged some time previously. In summer, such new location. • 

a journey has many attractions ; in winter, it is | 

™rh ^ ff • “ ^ LIFE’S ATONEMENT, 

such a winter as that of 1860-1 it was something 

to be remembered for a lifetime. A month’s chafteb iv.— autobiography. 

frost had precedetl Christnia.s ; snow lay deep on Smldcnly, I beheld the gtranaer, bodily, of i/e$terdaff 
the ground ; a partial -thaw, followed by a frost afternoon. 

still more intense, had rendered the roads almost . it \ * 1 1 4 . 1 , «r tt... 

impassable for any kind of traffic, more especially ^ haunted by the memory of the 

so for the large and cumbrous vans with whicli moulded itself so severely that afternoon, 

a circus moves from place to place. To make and so terribly in the^ night which followed, that 
matters still more uncomfortable, the ample funds to this very day I remember it more clearly than 
placed at my disposal for the entire journey to I remember an^ other countenance I ever saw. 

Zd should It was less the figure than the face. The figure 

afterwards to cut and contrii ^e in various ways 1 blurred and dim even , ut every line 
not adding very much thereby to the comfort the face was cruelly clear . 

of our company. But I am anticipating. That afternoon, Sallv took me to the neighbour* 

Our first resting-place was Maidenhead, a tovra town, and to a Hfige emporium of ready-made 
which we reached on Sunday, Going straight to clothing there! i®i a retiring-room of that estab- 
tho White Hart, the principal hotel of the place, lishment I was wedged tightly Intb a suit of 
we applied for admission, but were refused. In clothes, in which I reminded myself vaguely of a 
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fliinoceros, whose pictured semblance I had some- motherly way, and her face was so eminently 
wWre seen. A great many other purchases were lovable and gracious, that I had already over- 
made, and for Sally the day was a busy one. come my first shyness, and with that impulsive 
It lay somehow upon my childish conscience that certainty which is the best dowry of the childish 
1 had allowed one of my school-fellows to be heart, had already thrown myself, quite securely, 
accused of a crime he had not committed ; but I upon her love end protection. And so it was 
was so perfectly assured that Sally would not something of an added wonder to notice tliat the 
in the least understand me if I tried to tell her eyes of yesterday’s stranger, when they.left mine 
what had really happened, that I forbore from and rested for a moment on her face, should 
saying anything at all about the stranger. Pos- assume a double horror, and that with a sudden 
siUy he was with me all the more on acconht of exclamation the stranger, turning, should beat an 
the very serrecy in which I felt myself compelled instant retreat, and be speedily forgotten by all 
to harbour him. At least I know now that |>is but me. 

face, in oome strange inexplicable way,* mingles We all three rode together ; Sally sitting stiffly 
for me with the rolling noises of a great town’s upright and rigidly unobservant in one corner of 
traffic ; wkh the first glimmer of the gas-lamps the railway-can-iage, and I seated for a considerable 
in a crowded street ; with the rattle of a railway part of the journey in the lady's lap. I cannot 
journey ; with a hundred of the new, experiences remember that up to this time I had known any 
of that afternoon, which have since renewed them- of those playful endearments which mean so much 
adves countless times, as such experiences will. to children. I have no memory whatsoever of 
The face identified itself then, and remains my parents ; and Sally, though I can never under- 
identified now, with the flickering of the fire ; prize her affection, had not many of Love’s outer 
with the quiet of the room ; with the solemn graces. Personally, she was of a broad and bonv 


ticking of the clock ; with the voices and the foot 
steps of casual passers-by outside ; with the wind 
ing stairway ; with the sparsely furnished bed- 
room ; with the glimmer of the departing light 
with the darkness and the silence which ensued. 


pattern, and had more angles on her than I have 
ever seen upon a human structure since. She 
was very hard and re<l in face and hands and 
arms ; and bad a curious roughness on her skin, 
as though she were in the habit of drying herself 


As I can see it now, I can translate it as the with a file whenever she waslied hersolJ'. She 
face of a man with no settled purpose possible, was a tearful creatun; too, and when she felt anv 
I can read in it nothing but blind fear and hoiror especial affection for me, would take me on her 
rad despair. And if it touches me so now, is > lap and would put those rough red arms about 
it a thing to be wondered at that it haunted me j me, and cry over me for half an hour logellier. So 
80 many years back, like an evil ghost ? 1 that, upon the whole, I am afraid I rather evaded 

When, by Sally’s aid, I had rewedged myself j than courted any demonstration of lier love. But 


be still there. But when we were all three inside j for all her stateliness, a thousand of tliose endear- 
the cab and I W'as seated on the stately lady’s i ing and graceful ways wliich mi^e a woman the 
knee, and we had reached the station door, sud- proper guide and companion of childhood. And 
denly I beheld the stranger, bodily, of yesterday thus it came about that the phantom face was 
afternoon ! I knew him directly, though he was destined to represent and to be associated with 

much changed. He wis no longer well dressed, one other experience ; and thus, even now so 

but was attired in a suit of moleskin, and a pair firmly do these childish memories cling —that face 
of clay-soiled boots, and an old battered wide- is mixed with my first experiences of the plea- 
awake hat, rad a dirty flannel shirt, I noted santries of affection ; and even now— so firmly does 


too that the stranger recognised me. 


the childish memory cling— the pleased laugh of 


I had not up to this time been able to a child brings back that sombre i)hantom to my 
realise in ray measure the relationship between mind. 

the stately lady rad myself. If she had been There was another association which the face 
younger, my Itoowledge of fiction might have took during that journey, and which I have not 


or any of the th0U8rad-an<l-one*i»am(jmt« ot Gil j dressed me whenever she spoke as Master Camp- 
BUur or Roderick Eaniom. How innocent the bell, and alluded to me always in the same distant 
childish fancy i« ! How incomplete and how phrase. Tiiere was to my young spirit something 
coirft»lete at once I The better part of a book so forlorn and alien and foreign in the sound, tha't 
read m childhood is a Icjgacy left by the child after it had been re])eated once or twice 1 lay 
to the man. It is only the Bian wjjo can find the down, and under pretence of going to sleep, covered 
dross of it undr tlje folly of and can incor- up my head and had a cry about it. But Sally— 
^rate that otoss aud folly— -not the child. bless her kindly heart ! — saw it all, and when my 

But^he had talked to me in auch a kindly and aunt had left the carriage in pursuit of refresh- 
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ments at a great station at which the train rested, 
and took its own refreshment in the shape of coke 
and water, the faithful creatnre lifted me from the 
comer in which I lay, and said : * There ; I won’t 
do it again, deary. Wipe your eyes. Here ’s your 
aunt cornin’. There ; run and look out o’ window. 
It shall bo Johnny when tve’re by wereselves.’ 

Somewhat comforted by this assurance, I stood 
at the carriage-window and looked out on the 
landscape until I made myself believe that we 
were standing still ; whilst the near country 
waltzed quickly by us to a lively tune, and the 
distant country paced sloy/fy on to a sad one. 
Both the sad tune and the lively one were made 
by the rolling and rattling of the wheels, and the 
sad tune came in with a single note at the end of 
every second bar of the lively tune. I amused 
myself by keeping them distinct, and by making 
both the^ near ami distant country keep time to 
their rhythmic throb. Then I invented a new joy 
! W'hich w'as almost equal to that of the clay pit. I 
closed my eyes until I found myself undetermined 
for a moment as to the direction in which the train 
was going, and then, by an effort of will, reversed 
its motion. When the delusion was complete, I 
opened my eyes, and the delicious delirious shock 
with which the panting monster of an engine i 
suddenl)' reversed himself, aiid bore me onward, 
instead oil bearing me backward, was a thing not 
to be described. 

At a station at whicb a red-whiskered and 
sanguine-coinplexioncd porter bawled out ‘Ileth- 
erton,’ we alighted, and a man on the platform 
touched liis Iiat to my aunt. lie w’ore a queer i 
black star at the side of las hat, and was dressed i 
in a drab livery. He was the first liveried servant j 
I had seen. I took him for some tremendous j 
functionary, and his evident respect for my aunt ; 
made her almost awful in iny eyes. Wliat my { 
aunt said to this man 1 did not catch, but I heard \ 
him answer: ‘No ma’am. Mr Fairholt’s coming [ 
-lown by the next train from town, ma’am, and I’m i 
here to meet him.’ • 

‘Very good,’ said my aunt, and so left the 
platform, and w'alked bef^ore us through the station 
and stepped into a cab. She said nothing to the 
cabman ; but he went into the station and brought 
back with him our luggage, whicli my aunt had 
already pointed out to a porter. When he had 
put the luggage on the top of the cab, he mounted, 
and drove us away without a word of instruction ; 
from which I argued that my aunt was w'ell known 
there. The road ran for some distance between 
fields ; some of these were newly ploughed, and 
in pthers the stubble was still standing. The 
hedges w'ere almost bare of leaves, and tlio roads 
were wet with recent rains. The skies were gray 
and the clouds hung low; and the wind tossed 
and tousled the boughs as if it had a restless 
spite against them. Then for a time the road 
ran past a broad and turbid river, and then through 
lanes again, until we crossed a wooden bridge 
passed throirgh a wooden gate, which the cabman 


got down to open, and went by a firmly gravelled 
carriage-way round the lawn, which lay in front 
of a large and stately house of red brick. This 
Iiouse was quite invisible, b 3 r reason of the trees 
which thronged about it, until we came upon the 
carriage-drive ; and was half hidden, even then, 
by a thick and clustering growth of ivy. 

The cabman having been dismissed, I was taken 
by my aunt into a room on the ground-floor. I 
had never until that day consciously even dreamed 
of such an apartment. It seemed to me unspeak- 
abl 3 f» mi^uificent. It bad pictures and a piano 
and a rich carpet and a marble mantel-piece and 
a great mirror, and a number of articles of furni- 
ture of jvhich 1 knew neither the uses nor the 
names. Curiously enough, in the mic% of all 
its strangeness, I was as jjerfectly certain that I 
had seen it before as I was that I *was there. 
There was % bright fire burning in the grate ; and 
notwithstai\^ing what seemed to me the grandeur 
of the room, it looked very homelike and comfort- 
able, The whole of one wall was lined with 
books. 

‘ You must stay here for a little while,’ my aunt 
said as she kissed me and smoothed my hair. 

‘ Can yon read ?’ 

I answered shyly : ‘Yes,* 

‘ Can you ? ’ she said. * Let me hear you ; ’ and 
took up a book from the table. 

It chanced to be a volume of Coleridge’s poems, 
and opened naturally at the Ancient Mariner, I 
began : 

‘ It is an ancient mariner, 

And he stop{)eth one of three,* j 

She laughed a little, partly in surprise, and j 
partly, I fancy, at iny uncouth accent, and said ; 
‘0 yes. 'Phat will do nicely. You can go on 
reading, if you like. — This book,’ she said, tapping 
a volume with her finger, ‘is full of pictures. 
You may look at it.’ 

But I had no appetite for the pictures just 
then, and was eager to know more of the Ancient 
Mariner, and so buried myself in that story, and 
mixed my ghost up with it all, until with the 
weirdness of the poet’s fancy and the terror of my 
own I grew quite frightened.. How long my aunt 
had left me alone, I cannot say ; but I had just 


come to the end of the •Ancient Mariner’s story, 
when the door opened and a gray-headed old 
gentleman with a j>eevi8h face enterem 

The old gentleauan advanced towards me, and 
putting a hand on each knee, bent down to look 
at me, and asked me in a peevish voice; ‘Well, 
my little man, and who are you 1 ’ 

It came across me suddenly that my aunt was 
an embodied deception, who had inveigled me 
away from Sally, and haj left me here as a prey 
to the gray- headed old gentleman I was very 
frightened and nervous and unhinged, and I began 
to crj'. . , 

‘0 dear,’ said the old gentleman, with face and 
voice more jibevish than before ; ‘ I can’t have this 
— I can’t have this.’ Then he struck a gong, an 
action which filled me with the direst forebooings. 
The sunmions, howp^r, produced nothing more 
dreadful than, a pinK-cheeked damsel in cotton 
print who had revived us when we arrived. 

‘Who is? Who is?’ - — " Sd tlfe old gentle- 

man began in a nervous, fretfnl, irritable way. 
* Who is ? ’ He seemed to give up the idea 
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of indicating tne verbally, as an impossibility, aud j ‘Come with me, John,’ she said a moment 
threw a hand towards me instead. afterwards, and led me to a room at the top of the 

‘I don’t hnow, sir,' said the girl. ‘He came, house. In this room sat a little girl, a golden- 
With Mrs Canipbell, half an hour ago.’ j haired, blue-eyed, pretty little creature, who gravely 

‘Where is slie ?’ asked the old gentleman in the employed herself in cutting out a fantastic pattern 
same irritable way. ' from a sheet of brown paper with a tiny pair of 

I heard the rustle of a dress outside, and ' scissors. To this young lady my aunt introduced 
the damsel answered ; ‘ Here sir ; ' and my aunt im* as a cousin. 


appeared. 

‘Good-day, Robert,’ she said. 

The girl retired ; and the old gentleman, indi- 
cating me again by a wave of the hand, osKcd : 
‘Who iathii?’ 

My aimt settled herself in an nrm-cliair, 
axranged_her dress, folded her hands, .drojipdll 
her head back negligently, and responded : ‘ A 
protege of niine.’ 

[ The old gentleman gave a feeble and a peevislx 
Start. ^ • 

‘Now, Robert,’ said iny aunt in a»very calm 
tone, but with a dt'cision and certainty which 
seemed quite natural to her, ‘ we will not disc.n«s 
that question just at present. He ought to have 

been here Let ns say, for example,’ she said, 

arresting herself suddenly, and casting a glance 
at me, ‘X. has been grossly neglected by A., whose 
duty it was to provide for him, and nho knew 
perfectly well of his whereabouts, B. discovers 
A.’8 neglected duty, and brings A. face to face 
with his n'sponsibiiitie®.’ Then with a change 
of tone and another glance at me, she coiitinut‘<T : 
‘This is your nephew, Robert— poor John Camp- 
bell’s child.’ 

‘ Dear me, Bertha,’ said the old gentleman, 
rubbing one hand fretfully with the other. ‘ Ties 

of blood are ties of lilood ’ 

‘That’s a proposition I don’t in the least dis- 
pute,’ my annt intercepted. ‘ 1 am glad to find 
that you admit it.’ i 

‘ But I can’t go about the country searcliing out I 
all the paupers who hapja-n to be w'ithin iil’ty ' 
degrees of me by marriage. Bless my soul !’ said 
the old gentleman with anything but a voice of 
benediction, ‘ it ’s impossible.’ 

‘If John Campbell,’ said my aunt, wdth the 
same calm decision of tone, ‘had said “Impos- 
sible!” when Robert Fairholt wished to borrow- 

ten thousand pounds once on a time’ Slie 

did not close the sentence, but waited as if watch- 
ing its effect. The old gentleman walked np and 
down the room, taking three or four steps each 
•way, and then pulling himself up w'ith a jenk. 
There was an air of helpless exasperation about 
him, and he harried his gray hair peevishly with 
his hands. 

‘I suppose you will have yo;ir way, Bertha, 

since you have brought him here’ 

‘ Since,’ said my aunt, intercepting him again — 
‘Since X. has been discovered by B., A. is left 
■witbout option. Don’t worry yourself over so 
sii^le a question, Robert.’ » ‘ , 

'The old gentleman walked jerkily to and down : 


‘Cousin Mary and Cousin John,’ said my aunt. 
‘Now, you young people must bo very loud of 
each other. Won’t you?’ she naked, kneeling 
down between us and putting an arm round each, 
j I think I should probably be less embarrassed 
' by an introduction at tliis time to a lady of my 
own years, fhoiygh the introduction w-ere couched 
in precisely similar terms, than I was then ; and 
mj’ embarrassment, so far as I remember, arose 
from a ieeding tlint it w-as somehow a piece of 
' dreadful presumption in me to be there at all, 
listening to a suggestion, and giiing countenance 
to it by ni)’’ silence, that such a young lady in 
such a house could possibly aceejit me on terms of 
equality, or could under an.y circumstances conde- 
scend to be loud of me. I felt as though in my 
own person I liad been guilty of this invitation 
of her affections, and I hung my head. When I 
looked 1 S.IW fliat tin* little girl vv.is surveying 
me in a critical but not unappioving way. She 
confirmed inv impreh.siun of her opinion by saying 
calmly to her nun' : ‘ I like him,’ mid in-tantly 
crossing over luul kissing me. ‘ He’s like Fianty,’ 
she said, as if in explanation. .My aunt laughed, ; 
and kissed each of us, and went away, T stfiotl in i 
shy silence when she had lelt me, and Cousin j 
jVlary went back to the fantastic pattern in brown 
pajter. 

‘How old .ore you ?’ she asked, with quite an 
air of years and jiatronage. 

1 told her. 

‘ Wliat ’s your otlier name ^ ’ she asked. 

I uusw'ered again .is. nervously as though before 
a queen. 

‘Are you clever ?’ “-lio questioned further. ‘Do 
yon know any tales/ 1 sliall liltcuyou if vou 
know tales.’ 

'J’lus emboldeiK'd nn 


same calm uecision ol tone, ‘had said “ Jinpos- J his embohlem'd nn, and T said Yes; I kne.w 
sible!” ■when Robert Fairholt wi^hed to borrow a good m.any. She diojipfd the fantastic ]>aUern 

ten thousand pounds once on a time’ Slie .anil the si-issors on the HiV-r, settled liemelf in her 

not close the, sentence, hut waited as if watch- cliair, cross-legged like a Turk, leaned b.ack with 
ing its effect. The old gentleman walked up and closed eyes, and said ivitli a sort of LuK'nid 
down the room, taking three or four steps each imjierionsness : ‘Tell one now.’ ° 

■way, and then pulling himself up with a jeik. This .sudden eommand more than renewed my 
There was an air of helplep.s exa«2>eratioii about first shyiicss, and I stood and hung 1113- In-, id before 
him, and he harried his gray hair peevishly with her, as though slie had been a full-blown Sultana 
his hands. ^ and I the ineane'^t of lier subjects. She opened 

‘I suppose you will have yoiir way, Bertha, her eyes and said with kuiguul impatience: 'Oh, 

since you ha-ve brought him here’- what an awkward boy you are. Go on.’ 

‘ Since,’ said my aunt, intercepting him again — ’J'hus commanded, 1 made an effort, and pluu'^'ed 

‘Since X. has been discovered by B., A. is left desperately into mv hiht read narrative - the 
witbout option. Don’t worry yourself over so Ancient Mariner. 1 'had just got so far as to state 
siiTOle a question, Robert.’ » ‘ , that tlie man who was going to the wedding was 

The old gentleman walked jerkily to and down afraid to move ItecauMe. the ohl gentleman with 
the rewm again. It seemed to me as though every ' the gray beard slarwl at him so, when she stopped 
tim^he started, he had made Up his mind to go me. 


fw something in a great hurry, and that he pulled 
himself up less because he to the walk than 
because of a spiteful contradiction within hiiuHclf 
of his own ti^jit^tirpose. After nalf-a-dozeu turns, 
he suddenly abaiidoiicd this contradiction of his 
own design, and went out at the door. My aunt 
laughed in a short triumphant way. 


‘ I don’t like tliat,’ she said. ‘ Do you kuow 
about the three bears?’ 

I muttered u confessiou of my ignorance. 

‘ Nor aliout Red iiidiughood ? ’ 

T dill not quitje kuow Red Ridingbood ; but I 
knew Bluebeard and Jack the Giaut-kUler, and 
Aladdin and Jack and the Beau-stali^ 
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Whether the Sultana’s mind would have con- 
tinued in favour of story-telling, I cannot say, for 
the door opened just then, and a gentleman entered 
the room. He nodded at my companion, and said : 
‘Well, Polly.’ She nodded back at him and 
laughed. Ixie gentleman regarded me with an 
air of good-humoured amusement for a minute 
or two, and I felt sure of him at once. He was 
many years younger than my aunt, but was 
strikingly like her. He was very handsome too, 
and h^ a soft engaging manner. I liked his 
kindly gray eyes and his candid face, at once. He 
sat down and took me on his knee. ‘Well, my 
little man,’ he said, ‘how do you like your new 
home V 

I said I didn’t know. 

He set me down again, and laid a hand on each 
of my shoulders, and so held me at arm’s-length, 
and laughed. ‘I must get to know this gentle- 
man’s tailor,' he said. ‘ I W'onder whether this 
is his normal aspect, or whether Aunt Bertha has 
trussefl him up in this way f What a funny little 
figure ! We must mend all this, or we .shall have 
the villagers burning him for a Guy on the Fifth. 
Frontal development, good ; general expres.sion, 
dreamy. Education, up to tliis time, I should say 
calculated to spoil him. Wonder if the governor’s 
Been him ?’ All this he said less to himself than 
as if addressing some invisible fourth person. He 
sat and looked at me for a moment loug^w, and 
th'Ui asked me: ‘Do 3'ou kuow what a frontal 
developim nt is V 

‘ No sii^ I answered. 

‘ Do you know whut a Guy is ?’ 

‘ No sir,’ 1 responded again. 

‘ That ’s all right tiien. Do j’ou know what a 
shiiliug is V 

‘ Yes sir,’ 

‘ Y'hat would you do with it, if I gave you 
one ? ’ 

1 told him I should give it to Sally to keep 
for me. 

‘Sully?’ he said with a laugh. ‘That’s the 
bony importation 1 saw just now, I suppose. 
There you are. Now, you needn’t give it to 
Sally; you can spend it, or do what you like 
with it.’ 

At that moment my *aunt* entered the room 
again. ‘ What, Will 'I ’ .she .said. ‘ You are begin- 
ning to spoil the child already I ’ 

‘ I say, aunt,’ he said, ri.siiig, ‘ what a sjMjctacle 
the infant is 1 Who chose that dress D 

‘It's not a veiy successful choice,’ my aunt 
responded. ‘ But it will do for one of the village 
children. I ought to have seen to that myself, 
but was too busy.’ 

‘ What does the governor say about it I About 
your bringing the child here, I mean ?’ 

‘ He says very little,’ responded my aunt. ‘ In 
fact I think he says nothing at all.’ 

‘ He has seen him, I suppose ?’ 

* Yes ; he has seen him.’ 

‘That’s all right then. It was a clear duty; 
but his ways are so methodical and settled and 
anything new about the house disturbs him so 
that I was rather afraid he might be annoyed.’ * 

With that they both went away, and Cousin 
Mary and I were once more left alone together. 
At her bidding, I kept shop until tea-time, and 
fihe came in at intervals and bought my whole 
stock, on credit. The tea-board was presided over 


by the pink-cbeeked damsel in the cotton print ; 
and after tea, Mary and I played at keeping shop 
again until Aunt Bertha came, with Sally in her 
wake, and saw me tubbed and night-gowned, and 
heard me offer up my quaiut evening petition. 
Then she took me in her arms and carried me to 
a tiny bedroom, with a sloping roof, and with 
white curtains and a dormer window. There was 
a fire-grate in the room, and the wood that burned 
and crackled iu it made a cheerful flicker on the 
walls and roof and on the white curtain.? and the 
bed.* My aunt kissed me and laid me down, and 
arranged t!ie clothes about me with a kind and 
gentle hand, and then sat down besilfe me, and 
sjSig softlv some verses of a Christmas hymn about 
the good King Wencesclas. It was rainin^outside, 
and the trees were moaning ; and as I lay there 
with the flicker of the firelight in my eye.s and a 
sense of caressing softness in the bed, the pleasant 
voice, and tpe comfort of the room, and the noises 
of the wind and rain outside, and the moaning of 
the tree.s, and the charms of Cou.sin Mary, and 
the dread and terror of the stranger’s face, and the 
weird story of the Ancient Mariner, seemed all to 
mingle wavingly together, as though their lights 
and shadow.s flickered with the flickering of the 
fire, until they rounded and were softened to a 
dream, and lost them-selves iu sleep. 


THE CATTLE-RANCH IN COLORADO. 

My first vi.sit to a Colorado stock-ranch brought 
me into contact %vith a dozen booted, spurred, and 
bronzed men, who wore flannel shirts, wdde hats, 
and no collar. They were riding over the country, 
shewing a rich Englishman the ‘ cows.’ My host 
had one of the finest ranch-houses in Colorado, 
and the aforesaid flannel-shirted men had broxight 
the gentleman down from Rabbit Ear Ranch to 
call. My first knowledge of their approach was a 
whir, a sweep of horsemen rapidly approaching — 
although the hoofs made no noise on the soft turf, 
and then a loud whoop at the door. To one but 
recently from the land of gates and door-bells, this 
salute was singular. The visitors did not dismount, 
but dropped their reins, ^eaned from the saddles, 
and talked to the ho.st, who had at the whoop made 
for the porch, the while their wild-eyed ponies 
stood with heads thrust into the roofed gallery. 
The broken sentences that fell on my ear con- 
tained mysterious syllables — cow-horses, cow-boys, 
cow-punchers, mavericks, carry-yards, round-ups, 
cutting-out, range, trail, outfit The visit lasted 
an hour or more, refreshments and cigars being 
freely indulged in ; therf, with abrupt good-day, 
the cavalcade rode •pell-mell away, across the 
breadth, of wild-flowers and brown grass that 
spread on every hand far as the eye could reach. 

There wa8 no fence about the house ; its piazza 
faced the mountains seventy miles away; the 
prairie blossoms leaned against the hoard^ as 
though the dwellin|»-were a big thistle grown np 
in their mid* ; ^he sod had not been disturbed ; 
there were no trees, no ros^bushes^vno garden — 
none of the litter and rubbish pf a new honse 
in the East. Neat and complete; as a pateboard 
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it stood alone in the vast prairies, thirty 
soiles from any other dwelling. The big herds 
of the owner were nowhere to be seen. They, 
with the horses and mules, were out in care of 
the cow-boys on the range. Afar out on the 
prairie, the tinkling bell of the leader, with the 
weird songs and shouts of the herders, now here, 
now there, as they headed off some refractory 
animal with wide detour and whizzing folds of 
the lariat, was one of the most peculiarly Western 
and fascinating of the many strange experi&ces 
of the rancla 

In Colorado there is a class of highly educatjd 
men- engaged in the cattle-trade. The *men are 
sun-bnmed, and wear flannel shirts while on the 
ranch ; but none need mistake them for common 
or ignorant persons. They are in .very many 
cases gentlemen of culture and standiug. In the 
circle of ranchmen whose acquaintance I formed 
during my stay, there were several of considerable 
wealth and of scholarly attainments who, travelling 
in the West for health, had become interested in 
the cattle business, and enchanted by the wild 
open-air life ; and who had invested in stock, 
roughed it, and were enjoying the climate, the 
freedom and the excitement, as well as the money 
it brings. One gentleman — mine host — had been 
in the royal navy of Great Britain ; but he now 
likes the billowy prairies better than the deep blue 
sea. A neighbour W’as one of the best special 
geologists in America. Travelling in pursuit of 
his profession, he saw there was * money in cattle,’ 
and so left his aesthetic Boston home for a tent 
on the plains. Another scientist, whose name is 
known on two continents, has during the pivst year 
gone heavily into the business. Two Harvard 
graduates are on ranches adjoining. Two young 
Englishmen, educated in Germany, herd their own 
flo(^, and live temporarily in a dug-out. At the 
ranch where I was entertained, I saw three youths, 
brown and bashful, come every evening home with 
the horses, and ride, away in the early dawn, at 
break-neck pace, after the snorting herd. They 
looked like any farm-bSys; yet in the evening, 
when work was over, and they sat on the steps 
with the family, their talk was wonderfully briglit 
and interesting. Two of them had travelled in 
Europe. One was the son of an ex-Senator of Cali- 
fornia; another was the nephew of a general 
officer of the United States army ; and the third 
was the son of a distinguished citizen of New York. 
They are as well-read boys as one can find any- 
where. In delicate health,, they left the city to 
^ rough it' in the prairies, urd are stout and well 
now. Being busy from moniing uhtil nigKt, riding 
all day over the blossonSs and the fresli grass, and 
learning the cattle business from the beginning, 
thesd 1 ^ will no doubt in a few years own 
xanches and herds of their ofq|. 

The man wishing to engage in stock business in 
Colorado buys go many head from a Texas herd, 
fra>m men just in on'the trail — that is, who have 
Jnst driven a herd up from Texas* So many year- 1 


lings, either male or female or steers, and so many 
two years old and cows, are called ‘ stock-cattle 
three years 0I4 are * separate stock-cattle ; ’ over 
three years old are stock-' beeves.’ The yearlings 
average nine dollars apiece ; for two years old 
and cows thirteen dollars ; for three-year old steers 
fifteen dollars ; for beeves twenty dollars. The 
stock-man selects his range, builds his corral 
and shanties by contract, takes his cattle there, 
brands them, turns them loose, and pays his 
herders thirty to forty dollars per month, and his 
foreman seventy to one hundred dollars. Prices 
are higher farther north in the Indian country ; 
but around where I was, that was the average. 

The ranches are government land. Anybody 
can graze their herds thereon; hut by common 
custom the man who has long had range in a 
certain place is not driven away by new-comers. 
A man can, if he chooses, pre-empt one hundred 
and sixty acres ne.ar a stream, build his hotfse there, 
and allow his herds to range around for forty or 
fifty miles. The general pasture-land of this 
region is an immense triangle, bounded by the 
mountains, the North and South Platte, and the 
Arkansas. Very few cattle ever get over the 
mountains or across the riv'crs ; therefore practi- 
cally this range is inclosed by these natural 
boundaries. The customs conceniing the range 
v'ary in different localities. On the Arkansas a 
man owns a certain number of miles of river- 
front ; hack of that he claims his range. Tlie 
country on the South Platte is older, well settled, 
and every man’s range is as well known os if it 
had a high wall about it. 

In winter the cattle graze on land which from 
want of water is unavailal)le in summer. In 
winter the snow quenches their thirst, and under 
the snow the nutriiious grass serves them as 
their daily food. They are never sheltered, or 
watched, or herded during the v^^iter. Left to 
take care of themselves, they wander off, are 
driven by the storms far from home, and by 
spring scattered over the whole triangle inclosed 
by rivers and mouutaius. Every man’s herds 
are nuxed up together. Then comes the grand 
‘round-up.’ 

In Colorado, the time and places of the round- 
ups are established by law, or rather determined 
by county commissioners, who publish in the 
spring the names of places for the round-ups for 
every day during the six weeks, usually beginning 
in the middle of May. Every ranch or neighbour- 
hood then fits out a squad of men to go and pick 
out their own cattle. Generally, a neighbourhood 
club together for the great spritig frolic. There 
are busy times then after the long winter’s rest 
and isolation. Though the mountains are still 
white with snow, a profusion of the daintiest wild 
blossoms carr>et 8 the prairie ; and from the bleak 
plains which the frost has scarcely left, hardy 
floral pioneers peep forth from out the tender grass. 
Preparations arc made for the grand ploy with 
systematic exactitude. Harness is overhauled, 
waguu-covero mended, provisions laid in, and at 
last, on a bright spring morning, the wagons and 
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outfit are seen starting from every ranch in the 
country towards a common meeting-place on the 
nnfenced plain. For an outfit of one hundred and 
fifty men, thirty wagons is the average number ; 
and at the round-up, at least seven hundred head 
of horses are seen. 

Each squad elects a foreman or captain; and 
all- the captains are under the control of the 
commandef-in-chief, who, for the nonce, is a 
greater man than a major-general in the army. 
The men are picturesquely clad in warm flannel 
shirts and buckskin trousers, and present a gay 
appearance as they dash off in advance of the 
canvas-covered wagons, that contain the beds and j 
food. Each outfit has its distinctive name. One is j 
known as the Owl Creek Squad ; another is the 
Wild Cat Outfit; a third, the Lone Tree Company. 
The places of round-up are usually about twenty 
miles from each other. 

The men from the ranches on the edges of the 
grazing-land — that is, at the foot of the mountains 
or nearest the rivers — sweep around the boundary, 
and start the cattle toward the centre of the range, 


the main place of the round-up. It takes weeks 
to get them together. During that time, what 
with driving wild steers by day, and night-herd- 
ing or keeping them from scattering at night, no 
man gets over four hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four, After arriving at the place of rendezvous, 
the commander issues his orders ; The Wild Cat 
men are to take the outer circle ; the Owl Creek 
men the ne.Kt circle of cattle ; and so on until the 
heixls are .subdivided into patches ou the plains, 
and thus more easily handled. The cattle are 
roughly sorted on the way to the place of the 
ne:4.l day’s round-up. The confusicm is lessoned 
each day ; and in due time each neighbourhood 
gets its tattle. Then each man in the neighhour- 
hootl-squad separates his brand from his fellow’s ; 
BO that by the time the home-range is reached, 
each ranchman has repossessed himself of his own 
brand, and the young calves which run by the 
sides of the branded mothers. After the home- 
range is reached, the first thing is to brand the new 
additions to the flock. 

Sometimes a calf old enough to leave the mother 
is found mixed up with the herd. Its parents being 
necessarily unknown, it is^ an alien and a subject 
pf dispute, ami is known as ‘ a maverick,' a name 
.yhich thus originated : Mr Maverick, a Texan, had 
a ^small herd on an island, where they remained 
sai’cely thought of until the dose of certain 
hostilities. When he went to look after them, they 
had increased to such an extent that the small 
island was crowded. Without taking the precau- 
tion to brand the little strangers, he had them 
conveyed to the mainland, where they broke away 
and scattered over the whole state. Every quad- 
ruped uubranded, or whose owner is uncertain, 
has in Texas since that time been called a mave- 
rick ; and the name coming to Colorado with the 
Texan drovers, has taken root in the grazing 
plains of that state. The law directs that in the 
South Platte section all mavericks shall be turned 
in for the benefit of the school-fund. 

In the season the ranchman lives in his wagon 
most of the time, and is going over his range 
constantly. A wagon, ten n;en, a foreman and 
cook, fifty saddle-horses, provisions for two weeks 
— and they start from home, and go from one end 
of the rouge to the other. As they go along they 




collect the beef and unbranded calves, take them 
to some corral, and brand the calves ; they then 
turn them out, select beeves for shipment, and 
keep an eye on the general condition of the herd. 
They move about ten miles a day. When cattle 
enough are selected for a trainload of twelve to 
twenty-five cars, containing from two hundred and 
eighty to four hundred head of beeves, they take 
them to the nearest railroad point, invoice them 
to the Union Stock-yards, in charge of a trust- 
worthy man, who delivers them over to a com- 
mission merchant of the Yards, who sells them, 
an«l sends the money by draft on New York to the 
owner. ^ • 

A few days after my arrival I witnessed what 
they call * cutting-out.’ A drove of two thousand 
ctittle tliat had been selected os beeves from the 
herd, stood in a close bunch on the plaiq a couple 
of miles from the ranch-house. We drove over to 
see the fun,^nd standing well out of the way of 
the racing hftrses, swinging lassos, and scattering 
cattle, watched with interest The fattest beeves 
were ‘ cut out ’ from the herd and driven into a 
separate bunch, which was. guarded at a little 
distance by watchful horsemen. One by one the 
finest cattle were separateil. Some thirty horse- 
men were riding in all directions, swinging the 
long horse-hair ropes from their saddle -bortis, 
digging their spurs into their horses’ Hanks, 
heading off the steers that were making for us, 
turning them from the herd, and driving them 
towanl the bunch across the plain as though there 
was not a moment to lose. One of our party 
(a lady), excited over the chase of a rebellious cow 
that bore down upon us, waved her handkerchief, 
and came near causing a stampede. In a moment 
after the white signal fluttered, every cow in the 
herd was facing her, heads up, horns high in the 
air. The foreman shouted to her to hide the hand- 
kerchief. He told us afterwards that an unusual 
sight, especially of anything white, sometimes 
caused a great herd to break away and run for 
miles. At such times they will sweep over every 
obstruction, trampling down men and horses alike. 
The way to turn a herd is not to head them or 
dash up in front of them, hut by wide circling 
detours, turn them gradually in a semicircle. 

In handling cattle, one man'is of little use. It 
takes four mounted men tp herd seven hundred ; 
and eight men to drive and night-herd a bunch of 
tw’o to three thousand cattle at one time. Mr 
Isliff, a well-known ranchman who owns a herd 
of forty to fifty thousand cattle, has sixty men 
employed, and a proportionate number of wagons 
and horses. 

The cattle-man has to be moving from the time 
the grass is strong enough to feed a horse the 
length of his tether, until the month of No vernier. 
Then the stock not shipped is turned adrift, 
wagons put under thfr fehed, harness hung up, 
men discharged— except two or three to take care 
of the horses anfl do odd jobs about the place ; 
and the ranclvnan, brown as a berry, stout, hearty, 
and vigorous, goes into winter-quarters at home, 
or puts on his store-clothes, takes a run East, and 
meets old friends. The stockmen to whom I 
have talked say too mmy are crowding in. From 
a profit of from fifty to one hundred per cent, 
it has gradually dwindled to twefily jpa twenty- 
five per cent. The old-timers want plenty of 
room, and aver that when ranchmen are ^ttled | 
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HBater titan thirty miles apart, it crowds too close 
for ooti^ort. The dealers have in the past few 

r e heen improving the quality of their cattle 
the introduction of thoroughbred Durhaifis 
among the Texas stock. 

The assessment returns credit Colorado with 
five hundred and fifty thousand head ; Wyoming, 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand ; Utah, 
three hundred and fifty thousand; Washington, 
two hundred thousand ; Montana, two hundred 
thousand ; Oregon, one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand ; California, six hundred and fiftyt thou- 
sand. When it is remembered that the assess- 
ment is n#ver over fifty per cent, of actiial amount, 
an idea may be gathered of the immense cattle- 
trade iff the country west of the Mississippi. The 
great feeding-grounds of the world are transferred 
nom Texas to the wide buffalo ranges of the 
plains, the sheltered mountain parks, and the 
fertile pastures of the Pacific 8loj)e. Those who 
see cattle only in the crowded stock-cars or in 
the slaughter-yards of cities or villages, can have 
no conception of the splendid time the cows 
have of it in Colorado. Running-water, unlimited 
range of juicy buffalo-grass, and in summer-time 
a new bed every night of velvety prairie blossoms 
— what more could the most fastidious bovine 
desire ! 


MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER III. CONCLUDED. 

MissLeclerc’s History of the Will ran as follows: 

* In order that you may comprehend all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I must go back nearly 
seven years, to the time when I first entered the 
family of Mr ‘Russel, as governess to his niece 
EUen. I was then only seventeen years of age, and 
my pupil fourteen. The family consisted of Mr 
Russel, Ellen, and a nephew Cliarles. This nephew 
was about a year younger than myself, and a fine 
handsome lad. There were whispers that young 
as he was, his habits were very irregular ; and it 
may have been so.. 1 had no means of judging. 
I only know that to my girlish mind he seemed 
all that a young man ot.ght to he, and so when he 
began to take notice of me and make love to me, I 
lent a very willing ear. This went on with more 
and more warmth, until, for some reason or other, 
he was compelled to leave his uncle’s roof ; hut 
even after this we managed to meet at frequent 
intervals, although of course all unknown to Mr 
Russel or Ellen ; indeed they neither of them had 
the lightest idea of there being anything between 
us. At length Charles Jeft his uncle’s office alto- 
gether, and decided to . go to London. I well 
remember the last nkht' before he went away. 
People said he was Mrild and wjeked ; but I only 
knew that I loved hi“> he declared that he 
also loved me. He saicl that when he got a situa- 
tion in London, he would send for me ; in the 
mehnlime, he vrished me to remain in Mr Russel’s 
service, and keep him infom^ of all that occurred. 
I faithfully promised ; antt%rhen on the comple- 
tion of Ellen’s education, I was masked to remain as 
her compaVkiofi, I gladly agreed, for Charles’s sake. 
W’ell, time p^sed on, and nothing particular 
occur:^ Mr Eosael retired from business, and i 


we removed to Oottam ; then catpe his illness, and 
your introduction to the family. I was ever on 
the watch for any scrap of information that might 
he interesting to Charles, and I did not fail to tell 
him of the growing intimacy between you and 
Ellen, as well as Mr Russel’s partiality for you. 
These last items seemed to give him considerable 
annoyance, and he requested me to redouble my 
vigilance. 

‘ One day I heard a servant tell yon, that Mr 
Russel w-ished to see you in his bedroom. You 
remember how these rooms were arranged ; that 
opening out of the bedroom was a small dressing- 
room, which itself communicated with the servants’ 
staircase, to afford facilities for lighting the fire, 
bringing water, &c. * Now, as you went up the . 
main stairs, I very quietly slipped into the 
dressing-room by the others, as I thought it 
possible that something might be said touching 
the interests of my dear Charles. I thus managed 
to overhear enough of the conversation to gather 
its import ; especially did I take no.te of the 
directions for opening the secret place in the desk ; 
and when I got to my owm room I wrote them 
down, lest I should forget. Well, I immediately 
wrote off to Charles ; and the news ninst have 
troubled him considerably, for in a very short 
time I had a letter saying that he would arrive at 
Kinton the next day, and appointing a time and 
place for me to meet him. I did so ; and after 
making me repeat as well ns I could all that I had 
heard, he boldly proposed that I should get pos- 
session of the will and bring it to him. He proposed 
(to facilitate mattere) that as he was quite unknown 
in Cottam, he would go there and engage rooms at 
an obscure inn called the Jted Lion, and I should 
find him there any evening. I confess this pro- 
posal startled me, partly because of its difficulty, 
and partly because it was my first step in crime. 
However, he overcame my scruples, and I pro- 
mised to do what I conld ; at anyrate I w'ould 
visit him at the Red Lion at seven the next 
evening. Fortune favoured me. The next day, 
just at dusk — it was the latter end of February — 
Ellen asked me to sit by the bedside a few 
minutes until the nisiht nurse aiwed ; of course 
I agreed, secretly delighted, for Mr Russel being 
asleep, I had liUlts difficulty in securing the wilt 
I remembered perfectly the directions : “ Top 
middle drawer, and a penholder through the top 
right-hand corner, then look at the hack.” In fact, 

I had opened the secret panel more than once, to 
see if I had heard aright. Soon after, the nurse' * 
arriving, I was at liberty, and hastened to meet 
Charles. I found him alone in an upper room of 
the Red Lion, and the table strewn with papers. 

“ Have you got it ? ” he eagerly inquired, the 
instant the door closed behind me. 

* My only reply was to hand it to him. Without 
a word he broke the seal, and having read the 
contents, said: “You were quite right. It is as 
you supposed. He has left the whole of his 
property to Ellen, except a few paltry legacies. 
Now, you shall see what I will do.” 

“ Do. Why, I suppose you will hum it, and 
then you will come in for an equal share with 
EUen. But mind, there is something left to me 
in that will, and it is only because we are to be 
married that I agree to its being destroyed.” 

“ Fear not ; you shall be made all right. But 
I think I can .do better than what you suggest. 
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I was not five years in my uncle’s office for 
nothing.” 

‘He then searched amongst the papers until he 
found a blank sheet as near like the one the will 
was written on as possible. “ You see,” he_ con- 
tinued, “ the old fellow was so methodical in all 
his ways, that I was pretty sure he would make 
his will on a certain sort of paper and in a certain 
way. I provided myself accordingly ; obtained 
similar paper, wax, &c. to that which he always 
used, and had a copy of his seal made — I had 
plenty of impressions by me — you know you can 
get anything in London. Now see me write.” 

‘ He then began to copy the will, word for word, 
and I was astonished at the similitude. Five 
years’ practice under his. uncle-’s eye and with his 
uncle’s writing constantly before him, joined to a 
natural aptitude for imitatiou, enabled him to 
copy every stroke and turn exactly. “ There,” he 
said”, when he had finished. “ A fair exchange is 
no robbery. I have written everything as it was 
before, exoiipt that Ellen’s name now occupies niy 
place, while I have taken her.s. Not a very gre.at 
change, but one that will make considerable dilfcr- 
eace to us both, I reckon. Now for the most 
ditlicult part, and that is to copy the signatures of 
the witnesses. I have practised uncle’s often 
enough ; but of course 1 did not know theirs ; 
however, I must try.” 

‘ He did try, and succeeded so well that I could 
see no d life fence. 

“ There now,” said he ; “just you compare these 
t wo, while f go and get a glass of brandy.” 

‘ He left the room ; and I, placing the two side 
by side, could only distinguish the one from the 
•■'iher by the change of names. 

“ Well,’’ he said as he re-entered — “will it do?” 

“Excellently well,” I replied. “I cannot tell 
which W.AS written by you aud which by your 
uncle.” 

“ Well, thou ; now to fold them ; ” and from a 
heap of various sorts of envelopes, choosing two, 
he took up tlie original will, sealed aud indorsed 
it as before, but jnitting a small, almost imj)er- 
ceptible mark in the corner. He then took the 
new will and did the same, but without the 
mark. 

“ Now,” said he, “ listen'carcftdly to my instruc- 
tions. AVlieu you get liorne, replace the original 
M'ill in the desk. You will know wliich it is by this 
mark;” pointing to the corner. “ It is extremely 
. unlikely that Mr llussel has been out of bed an(i 
missed it during the two hour.s you have been 
absent, so that will Ijc all right. This other 
envelope you must keep by you until he is 
actually dead, a,nd then take the very first oppor- 
tunity of changiuo them. The old will you may 
bring to me, and I will destroy it." 

“ ilut why not make the change at once ? I 
could as easily put one in the desk as tlie other.” 

“ No ; no. Wo must not risk it. There is just 
a chance that uncle may get about again and Uke 
it into his head to open the will, and then where 
should we be ? No ; make the change when that 
is impossible, and we are all right.” 

“I see, I sse,” said I, half-sickening at the 
dreadful deception, aud yet too far committed to 
draw back ; “as I shall gain equally with your- 
self, I promise to do all you wish.” 

‘ When I arrived at home, all was quiet, so 
I presently went into the sick-room. ‘‘Nurse,” 


I said, “supper is ready. If you would like to 
go down, I will sit here half an hour for you.” 

‘She gladly accepted ray offer; and as Mr 
Russel was dozing, with the curtains drawn and 
the lamp turned down, I silently and quickly 
replaced the old gentleman’s will. 

‘ Well, time went on. Mr Ru-ssel, as you know, 
got gradually worse, and towards the end was 
more than half his time unconscious. One day 
you gave it as your opinion that he could not 
possibly live till the next, and it was during that 
last night that I stealthily made the change. In 
the morning he was dead; and so far our plot had 
succeeded completely. The result I *need say 
noising aljout, as you are so well acquainted with 
it • 

‘ But now I mu.st tell you of a little scheme of 
my own. I loved Charles, and would have done 
anything for, him, and had no compunction in 
helping him,^ I thought doing so was a means 
to love, marriage, and fortune. Still, he had taught 
me to be almost as wily as liimself, and to take 
every precaution ; so I determined to have a hold 
upon him, in case he should endeavour to play me 
false. To this end, when I got possession of the 
original will, I went into my bedroom, and with 
a sharp penknife, cut carefully the end of the 
envelope, drew out the contents?, which I care- 
fully transferred to my pocket, aud then 'replaced 
them with blank paper the same size and thick- 
ness, gumming the edges of the envelope together 
again with pale gum. I daresay it was not very 
skilfully done, but it answered my purpose very 
well Afterwards, when I gave it to Charles, he 
glanced at it, saw the seal wa-s unbroken, and sus- 

I jecting nothing, committed it to the flames. We 
)oth watched it until it was consumed, Charles 
exclaiming : “ Now I am really master of the 
Willows.” 

“ And I soon shall be the mistress,” I added. 

“ Oh, that of course,” he replied. 

‘I have told you how he kept his promise — 
villain that he is !’ 

i Thus finished this remarkable confession — a 
confes.sion which to me was as acceptable as un- 
expected. Of coui'se there wgs now no mystery, 
and I am only surprised that something of the 
sort had not occurred to ffie before ; but it must 
; be remembered that I knew very little of Charles, 
! and no one had even hinted — even if they knew — 
i of any connection between him and Miss Leclerc. 
; I read the confession all over again to Ellen, and 
; we both rejoiced at the turn events had taken. 

! Miss Leclerc came in for a certain amount of pity ; 
3 'et we could not but remember that liad it not 
been for her connivance and assistatice, Cha,rles 
would have been unable tq carry out his nefarious 

6Cli6I12C. • 

‘Stili,’ said Ellen, ‘T am not sorry that you 
promised to allo^ her to escape punishment If 
we get our own again, we can well afford to let 
her go,’ • 

In the morning I called upon Mr Sparks, my 
legal friend, and somewhat triumphantly laid ’the 
matter before him, Ee was very pleased, and at 
once offered to assist me all he could. We both 
agreed that af^cr my promise to Jlfiss Leclerc, it 
would be better to try to settle tlfe matter ami- 
cably with Charles too. We therefore decided to 
wait upon him and tell him that all w%s di.s- 
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j and if he confessed and gave up the 
property, we would then arrange without publicity 
or exposure. If, however, he resisted, we deter- 
minea at once to proceed to law. It was Ellen’s 
wish that, for the sake of the relationship between 
them, we should be as lenient as possible in case 
he yielded. 

Miss Leclerc duly kept her appointment, and 
brought the oft-mentioned will tvitU her. The 
conditions were again insisted on, and again 
agreed to ; in fact I gave her fifty pounds on 
the spot, and promised another fifty pojinds when 
all was settled. She then gave me the will, and 
was abontFto go, when I said : ‘There is just one 
difficulty. Suppose Charles determines to defiend 
the case, he might say this confessioif was alto- 
gether a trumped-up tale, this will a forgery ; and 
as he haa possession, I am not sure but that with 
a good lawyer he would beat us.’ 

‘ Ah i I don’t think he will attehnpt to stand 
when he knows that I have told yoK all. But in 
case he does, then’ — with sudden energy — ‘then, 
will I attend and give evidence j^inst him, ay, 
even if 1 have to stand in the dock beside him. 
No ; no. He must and shall disgorge his wealth. 
Yes ; that shall be my revenge,’ 

Next morning Mr Sparks and myself went over 
to Cottam, and were ushered into the presence of 
Charles.* He was not too well pleased to see us, 
and his manner towards us was brusque and 
abrupt. 

‘ May I ask w’hy I am favoured with a call so 
early in the morning ? ’ ho said with an attempt 
at hauteur, although I thought that in reality he 
ikas not quite at his ease. 

‘ We have called on a very serious matter, Mr 
Charles Russel,’ I said gravely. 

‘ State it then please, as quickly as may be, or 
I cannot stay to hear you, as my time is precious.’ 

‘ Not more precious tlian your liberty, I pre- 
sume?’ 

‘ My liberty ! What do you mean ? What has 
your presence here to do with my liberty ? ’ 

‘Simply this. If you refnse to hear us, we 
shall have you arrested at once.’ 

‘ Arrested 1 Are you mad ? On what charge ? ’ 

‘ On the charge of forging your uncle’s signature 
and changing the mils.’ 

< 1 — I — don’t unders^nd you.’ These were his 
words ; but they were belied by his ashy-pale face 
and starting eyes. 

* Ob, you don’t understand. Perhaps you have 
forgotten. Then let me remind you of that night 
at the Red Lion, of the new will you made, and 
of the instructions you gave to Miss Leclerc — 
instructionB which she so well carried ont.’ 

‘ It is false ! I know nothing of what you are 
talking about. You have evidently come here to 
insult me. If so, you’ have come to the wrong 
place, I can tell you ; arid* the sooner you pack off 
to Kinton again, the better.’ All this with an 
attempt at bravado, which, however, did not 
deceive either of ns, a« we saw in his face plenty 
of evidence of the real terror beh’md, 

tAh well, perhaps you do hot remember these 
things. Then I have only one other bit of infor- 
mation for you, and that ii'^looking him straight 
in the face— ‘ we have possession^ of the original 
will.’ .It/ ■ , 

* It's a lie-^an infamous lie ! for I myself saw 
it bur — But here his courage failed him, and 


he could hold out no longer ; he saw the fatal 
admission he had made ; and after that we had. 
very little trouble with him. He Avhincd for 
mercy, and prayed that he might not be sent to 
prison. As it was not our wish to proceed to 
extremes, we were ns lenient with him as possible ; 
and it was eventually arranged that the two 
I hundred and fifty pounds paid to Ellen should bo 
I returned to him, and that he should emigrate to 
Australia. This he did ; and I think tW not the 
least bitter portion of his punishment was the 
knowledge that it all came about through the 
instrumentality of the girl be bad first tempted^ 
and then so cruelly deserted. 

Miss Leclerc was paid another fifty pounds, and 
joined her friend.s in America. We were never 
trouble<l with either of them again. 

All that the world knew of the matter was, that 
a new will had been discovered leaving the pro- 
perty to Ellen. All the legal formalities were com- 
plied with, and we took possession ; happy that 
at length my Wife’s luheritaucc was Regained. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO. 

IJf TWO PARTS. — PART JI. 

THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OP AN UNKNOWN 
FAMILV. 

No signs of the lost path could we discover, and 
we wandered on wc knew not whither. In fact, 
as soon as we left the ‘ open ’ on the summit of the 
cliff and entered the, in many ])lace.s, impenetrable 
bush, we met with the fate of all wanderers in 
the forest, and unconsciously walked round in a 
circle, finding ourselves at the end of an hour’s 
ramble on the very spot whence we had started ; 
and before long I struck my foot violently against 
some impediment that seemed to be firmly im- 
planted in the earth, over which I stumbled aud 
fell. I rose immediately, though I had hurt my 
foot badly, and assisted by Enrique, searched 
amongst tlie long coarse reedy ^ass, with which 
the spot was overgrown, for ^ the object over 
which I had stuujlded. ’ This we soon discovered ; 
and to our great surprise, found it to be a piece of 
stout board or plank about six inches iu width, 
firmly implanted in the ground, from which — 
though it was now in a slanting position — it had’ 
originally risen to the height of fifteen or sixteen 
inches. It had the appearance of a piece of plank 
brought on shore from some vessel, though it was 
completely sodden with the damp from the long 
rank grass which had concealed it from our sight, 
and was black and rotten with age. Three or 
four feet apart from it, we discovered another 
piece of board, also firmly planted in the earth, 
but rising only to the height of five or six 
inches. 

It was evident that the two pieces of board were 
the head and foot marks of a grave — the grave of a 
child, from its small size— for on tearing up the 
grass, we perceived that the space between the 
two boards was slightly raised in the form of a 
mound. The remains that lay interred beneath 
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this mound were assuredly those of a European ; 
for the wretched aborigines of Tierra del Fuego — 
perhaps the lowest beings upon earth in the 
scale of humanity — do not bury their dead, but 
cast the bodies into the sea, when they do not 
devour them, as, it has been positively asserted by 
some voyagers, they not unfrequently do. I was 
still examining these boards — on the larger of which 
I fancied tl^at I could perceive a portion of some 
inscription — when Enrique, who had wandered on, 
shouted to me that he had discovered another, 
and yet another, similar grave. Our curiosity 
was now fully awakened ; and on further search 
we discovered two more graves ; making five in all, 
within a circle of not more than forty yards in 
diameter. Though these graves were all of differ- 
ent dimensions, one only appeared to be that of 
an adult ; and it was plainly apparent that the 
head-boards of each and all bore some inscription, 
though the letters — which appeared to have been 
burned as well as cut into the boards — were almost 
wholly obliterated, or had been rendered inde- 
cipherable by the decay of the boards them- 
selves. 

‘Who could they have been,’ we asked our- 
selves, ‘who lay thus buried in this lonely desolate 
spot at the extremity of the earth I ’ 

Three hundred and thirty years had elapsed 
since 1519, when the Strait of Magellan and the 
iuijacent sllores were first discovered by the 
Dutch rnariuer who gave his name to the Strait : 
but only within the last fifty years, and during 
that period but rarely, had ships made the 
passage through the Strait or had mariners lauded 
on the bleak shores. It is true that from the date 
of their discovery the Strait and shores had been 
visited, at intervals far apart, by the earl}' mariners 
— Dampier, Byron, and otliers ; and by Cook 
when on his voyages of discovery ; but these 
navigators of former days had but touched on the 
coast— the very name of W'hich was dreaded. 
None had penetrated to any distance inland, or 
know anything of the shorjis, save that they were 
described as being the very abode* of desolation ; or 
of the inhabitants, of whom they gave the most 
absurd description ; and even since the commence- 
^ment of the present century, those mariners who 
had passed^ through the Strait had not tarried on 
their way, if they could possibly avoid so doing, 
and had felt relieved when the passage was safely 
made, and they bad left the perilous coast behind 
them. Only those on board surveying vessels 
despatched by the governments of Great Britain or 
Chili— beginning in 1830 with Captain Fitzroy, 
in chief command of the Adventure and the 
Seof/le had lingered on the coast, aiul had mingled 
with the natives on shore ; and those vessels had 
left none of the crews they carried, behind them. 
Who or what then was this family— to judge from 
the appearance of the graves— that had lived and 
died on this desolate spot of earth ? 

Beyond doubt, we thought, they must have 
been some unfortunate family that had been ship- 
• wrecked on the coast ; perhajis of the crew of the 
Vessel, they alone having escaped death. Or more 
probably, some master-mariner who had his wife 


and children on board his vessel, had been set on 
shore with his family, and had been deserted by 
his mutinous sailors. But if either of these sup- 
ositions were correct, the circumstances must 
ave occurred at some long distant period ; for 
people cast or left on the shores at any period 
during the present century would surely have 
found some means of making their existence on 
the lonely island known to mariners passing 
through the Strait, or landing on the shores, before 
they had died, one after another, as appeared to 
have ^een the case with these, until the last 
unhappy survivor, who left no one to perform the 
I last sad duty for him, disappeared sfrom the 
scege. 

Forgetting for the moment our ship and ship- 
mates, we searched the spot for some vestiges of 
a hut or dwelling-place of some descripition ; for 
the wretched natives of the island have no per- 
manent dweKiugs, but content themselves with 
erecting a sOrt of tent, with branches of trees 
covered with bark, and raised but three or four 
feet from the ground — something resembling the 
gipsy tents often seen in an English lane or 
common — beneath which they shelter themselves 
in cold and stormy weather. For a considerable 
time our search was made to no purpose. At 
length, however, just beyond the natural clearing 
in which the graves had been made, we «amc to 
a spot which seemed to us to have once been 
the site of a hut or dwelling-place. At any other 
time it would not have attracted our attention, 
for the earth — as in other parts of the bush or 
forest— was overgrown with coarse rushes or grass 
and rank prickly shrubs ; but Enrique accidentally 
stumbled into a dry ditch concealed beneath the 
long grass ; and on examining the ditch, we dis- 
covered that it formed a circle some five or six 
yards in diameter, and that the ground within 
the circle was raised in the centre, while it sloped 
gradually towards the ditch, doubtless to allow 
the water from the rains to run off into the 
hollow, and thus keep the ground within the 
circle dry. We searched this spot of ground 
diligently, and found several other pieces of 
board or plank, so much decayed that we could 
crumble some of them to dust between our 
fingers. 

At length Enrique picked up a crooked ten- 
inch nail, so much eaten awi^ with rust, that 
when the rust was scraped off, it was scarcely 
thicker than a knitting-needle ; and shortly after- 
wards I picked up from the bottom of the ditch 
what had once been the claw-head of a hammer, 
in a like rust-eaten condition. The finding of 
these articles made us still more eager in our 
search ; and in the course of half an hour we 
found in the ditch and within the circle, several 
other rust-eaten nails, and various other articles 
so sodden and decayed'that it was difficult even 
to surmise what many of them had been — but 
which went to ^rove beyond doubt that the 
site ha<i one* been inhjfbited by Europeans. 
Among other things, I found what appeared to 
have been the cover of a Family Bible, though the 
leather was so much decayed— id fact it W'as 
reduced to a mere nia^of pulp — ^that I could not 
even have guessftd what it liad beem had there not 
been still adhering to it a cl^ap black with age 
and exposure, but which on being scraped with the 
blade of- a penknife, proved to be brass, it had 
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xeflisted the action of the atmosphere, which had 
almost worn away the iron nails. 

We were still prosecuting our search, when 
Enrique suddenly started up from a stooping 
posture. ‘ Hark ! ' he exclaimed. ‘ Listen ! What 
was that?’ The next moment the faint distant 
report of fireanns was heard. 

‘It is our shipmates/ said I. ‘They are out 
searching for us.’ 

Again the report was heard. We were loath to 
quit the spot ; for we knew how difficult it was 
to find a given spot in the heart of the bush when 
once quitted, unless some measures were taken to 
guide the^jearchers to it. 

‘Go you, Enrique/ said I. ‘Follow the sound 
of thejnuskets. I will remain here. Captain de 
Fcrrande would be greatly vexed if he were not 
to visit this spot.’ 

Enrique left me alone, and I emplojjred myself 
for some time in collecting such tsifling articles 
as I could find. Then I lay dow» on a grassy 
mound to rest. I heard the reports of firearms 
from time to time, sometimes 'distant, sometimes 
drawing nearer, and then again farther off. At 
length they ceased altogether, and I knew that 
Enrique bad found the searching party. 

Enrique had left his match-box with me, and it 
had been arranged that I should collect such dry 
leaves and grass as I could find and set them on 
fire, in order that the flames or smoke might guide 
the searchers to the spot. tThis I now did by 
kindling a bonfire on the highest spot near by. 
There was little flame ; but the smoke soon rose 
in a vast black column, which towered high above 
the bush ere it dissipated itself in air. In the j 
coarse of another hour I heard the report of fire- 
arms at no great distance, and soon afterwards 
Enrique appeared with the suigeon and two | 
Bailors. 

‘They sent parties out from the ship at day- 
break, ill different directions,’ said Enrique a.s be 
drew near. ‘ (.'aptain de Ferrande is with this one. 
He will be here directly. Curamba ! you made a 
famous smoke. We saw it two miles off ! ’ 

He bad’ hardly spoken ere we heard the ap- 
proach of others through the bush, and presently 
a party of seamen, headed by the third officer, 
appeared. Captain* de Ferrande followed a few 
yards to the right an^ a short distance in the 
rear. Suddenly he appeared to stumble, and then 
gathering himself up, uttered an exclamation, and 
stooping down picked up something from the 
ground. If he had purposed to scold us for the 
trouble wc had caused him and the rest of our 
shipmates, he forgot his purpose in the discovery 
he nad m^e. The article he had picked up was 
the thigh-bone of a human skeleton — evidently, 
:l^m its size, that of an adult male. In a few 
moments we had all gathered round him. The 
bone which he had trodden upon was part of a 
skeleton which lay near the decayed trunk of 
what had once been one of the largest trees in 
the hush. The bones* must have been separated 
before he approached the sj^ot, but he had 
ii^verten% scattered them' further apart with 
his foot The skeleton was that of a man above 
the average stature, and 4boug^ the bones were 
mcich decayed, all of them were there. 

One of ,th^ ’sailors picked up something and 
handed it to the Ca'Jptain. It was a small chain, to 
whicl^what appeared to be a lo<dcet was attached, 


and which had been attached to the neck-bones of 
the skeleton. Chain and locket were both almost 
as black as ink, but they were not worn away; 
and on being scraped with the blade of a penknife 
they proved to be gold. The locket had to be 
forced open, not without much difficulty ; but 
inside it contained two locks of hair plaited to- 
gether, in perfect preservation, and as soft and 
glossy as if they had but lately been severed from 
toe heads of the owners. One of the locks was of 
a dark auburn hue ; the other flaxen, and from 
its texture and appearance, it had been severed 
from the head of a young child. Placing the 
chain and locket in the pocket of his jacket, the 
Captain joined the rest of the party in the search 
for such articles as might throw some light upon 
the condition of those who had, at souxe far 
distant date, evidently lived and died on this 
lonely spot. But nothing could be found save 
a few more articles similar to those that 
Enrique and I had picked up in the first 
instance. 

I then spoke of the grave-boards and the* 
inscriptions that I believed they had once borne, 
and the entire ]'arty forthwith proceeded to the 
burial-ground. Captain do Ferrande was of the 
same opinion as Enrique and I with regard to 
the inscriptions on the head-boards ; and it wa.s 
j determined to remove some of lliem from the 
I ground and to examine them carefully in a better 
light. The boJird over which I had stumbled — 
evidently the head-board of an infant’s grave— 
was the first that was removed. As Enri<juo and 
I had imagined, it bore an inscription that hail 
apparently been originally cut with a knife or 
chisel, and then burnt into the wood It had 
evidently been of considerable length ; but wa-s 
now almost obliterated, the board being so much 
decayed that it would hardly bear handling. We 
perceived, however, that llie in.scription was in 
English ; and after a little study of the characters, 
we were enabled to decipher the name of ‘ Annie.' 
This was the only complete vmrd that was decipher- 
able ; but we made out the following letters and 

figures and portions of words : ‘ th . uiem . . . 

. f d .. . l.ttl. Annie, , g.. tw M. re. — 

An..D 1.93.’ There had originally been 

a great deal mor,e tliau the above ; but where 1 
have placed toft long' da»he.s, tlie letters were 
utterly indecipherable. As it stood, xve made out 
the inscription so far to have been : ‘ To the 

Memory oi dear little Annie, aged two years 

March — , Anno Domini 1-93.* This left us in 
doubt as to the century in which the interments 
had taken place. But this doubt was solved by 
the inscriptions on the board at the head of the 
longest grave and on the head-boards of two 
others. 'The inscription on the first mentioned 
I of these boards had apparently once covered the 
entire surface ; but very few of the letters were 
now decipherable. All that we could make out 
were the following portions of words, and date : 

< B.lo..(I W.f., .g.d 4. 16.4.» 

As we supposed — ‘ To the Memory of my Beloved 
Wife, aged 4 — ——1694.’ We did not remove 
any more of the boards, the inscriptions on the 
others being almost wholly obliterated, though 
we made out on one the eomplete date, 1691, and 
on another the name of * Willie.’ 

After we had taken notes of the decipherable ' 
letters, names, and dates, we replaced the boards 
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finaly above the graves from which we bad likely, would have found some means of getting 
removed them; and then, before we quitted the away from ^ the desolate region; for the Pata- 
apot, carefully collected the bones of the skeleton, gonians, though but sfiantly civilised, are not 
and buried them alongside the grave of the long- savag^ and are in all respects an infinitely 
deceased wife. su^rior race to their wretched Tierra del Fuegau 

Thus, after the lapse of one hundred and fifty- neighbours. 

eight years — for it was now apparent that the ______ 

previous interments had taken place between the fru-w Aci« 5 rvnTATTm<r nw pw-rtv/taxt 
years 1C91 and l(!94-the remains of the unhappy ^ ® ® * S If ^ 

man were*laid to rest beside those of his wife. GOVERNESSES IN ElsQLAIsD. 


Beyond a doubt he w'as the last survivor of the Some time ago, the German ambassador, Count 
family, who having no one to perform for .him Munster, formally opened a Home in London for 
the last sad duty of humanity, n^ laid himself Qerman governesses. This Home (16 Wyndham 
down to die, alone and uncared for, beneath the w n 

tree, which while his bones were rotting in the Square, W.) is the n,.ult of the 

air had itself decayed. unftted labours of a number of ladies, called * The 

6aptaia de Femmde hml at first decided to Association of Gennan Governesses in ESgland,’ 
retain possession of tlie gold locket and chain, assisted by lady patronesses, and is another grati- 
which contained the cherished Jocks of the uu- lying example of patient adherence to ’a desired 
happy man's wife, and of one — probably of the object. • 

youngest, of his children — little Annie. But after The great*4ncrea8e of the study of the German 
some consideration, he placed the locket and ils language and literature has naturally led a con- 

husband and father who had treasured them to educated Gennan ladies to 

the last. Some of the other worthless articles ^ 

were cuiTieti on board the ship aa mementoes — but families. In the year 187/, one of these 

w(>re soon forgotten and lost—aud we quitted the ladies, specially gifted with tact, energy, and 


spot, never again to visit it. 


what we in England would call ‘ pluck,’ originated 


How tliis unfortunate family came to live and } the idea of the German governesses and. teachers 
die in the island of Tierra del Fuego, at a period j throughout the country forming themselves into a 
so distant a.s lG!)l-4, when few vessels had I qj. gociety for the circulation of various 

y iMted tlu‘. dreary spot, may never be known But j. educational and scientific 

, laru^v thei* dying .me after anotlmr-^Aic children themselves, and at the smne 

first-dying pn.lnibiv through the lack of the i procure engagements without the assist- 

uecessafics'of life, with no one to afford them j a^ce of agents. In a lew months the number of 
relief during tbeir illness, until at length the i members increased to seventy-five, and •now it 
wife succumbed, leaving her unhappy liusband j has reached upwards of four hundred 
alone — for how long, none can tell ! Perhaps but | Previous to the formation of this Association, 
for a short space of time, perhai>3 for long weary I situations were for the most part obtained through 
years ! It i.s sad to fhmk of the poor man lying 1 « jvreuts,’ who charged a con.siderablo percentage 
down to die alone at las ; but it is probalde that ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lie iound m duath a haiipv release ironi his i . ^ i • r i. - i 

sufferings. We endeavoured” to learii from the j Phis plan, wliichobviouslyen- 

miserable native.s of the i.sland, something of this tailed a certain degree ol dependence on these inter- 
uufortunate family. We thought it probable that mediaries, is now entirely done away with by the 
they miglit have some reconl or tradition of a working of the Association. By members reporting 
family of white people who lo;ig ago had lived vacant places and patronesses recommending their 
and died on the island. Tt was, hoAvever, with friends, a means of interchange is thus kept up 
very considerable difficulty that we were aide to w’hich is highly serviceable to all concerned 
make them understand what w’e meant ; and when When a member — ^to become which a certificate 
at length they appeared to comprehend, they from a clergyman and good lestinionials are requj- j 

• seemed to be afraid or to entertain a dislike to site— makes application to the Secretary for an 
speak of the matter. They would shake their appointment, a form is sent, containing a list of 
heads, point to the sea, the earth, the sky, and questions to be filled up by the applicant, giving 
then again shaking their heads, w’ould become an exhaustive summary of her qualifications. This 
obstinately silent. On one occasion, Captain de schedule being drawn up by the Committee of the 
Ferruude tried to induce one who appeared to be Association, is do a certain extent technical; and 
a chief, or at least to exercise some little authority by this means a great deal is eliciteci about the 
over the rest of the people of the island, to guide acquirements, &c. of thy governess, which the lady 
and accompany him through the bush to the spot engaging would no doubt wi.sh to know, but which, 
where the remains of the family of white people she could not possibly be expected to remember 
lay interred. But the fellow shook his head and at a personal interview. Ladie.s have thus much 
ran away, shouting as if seized with sudden terror ; more chance of being suited than if they attempted 


and as I have said, none of us ever again visited to conduct matters for themselves. 


the spot 


Bi a short time after the formation of the Asso- 


Had this unfortunate family been cast or left on elation, it became neewary to have an office, with 

_ V J . A 1 A _ t • • 


shore in Patagonia, on the opposite shore of the a regular Secretary to conduct the business afft 
Strait, their fate would in m probability have wWch had up till this time been managed 
been less miserable. They would have minirled sneciallv industrious memberti iu Isitfiations. 


They 


mingled sue 


with and found help from the natives ; amd most { place was therefore selected as near the a]j|ode of 


affairs^ 
fed by 
os. A 
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the President as possible, which has now developed 
into an established Home, to which new members 
arriving from Germany can go at once on lauding, 
and to which sick members and those out m 
employment can turn at all times. The affairs 
of the Association are conducted by a President, 
Secretary, and six of a Committee of governesses, 
each of whom has been from ten to sixteen years 
in England. 

Since the opening of the office in April 1878, 
the work has proceeded most satisfactorily, and 
several hundreas of German governesses^ have 
obtained engagements. Members placed by the 
Association pay two per cent, of their first 
3’eat’s salary towards the fund for the sick, as 
compai^d with live to ten per cent, charged 
by agents. Each member also pays an annual 
subscription of seven shillings and sixpence to- 
W'ards tne maintenance of the Home. The list of 
patronesses, which is a large one. Is headed by 
the name of the late lamented Princess Alice, of 
whom the Committee say in their annual Report, 
‘her energetic efforts and lively interest in the 
Association have chiefly promoted its extension 
and success.’ The whole undertaking has been 
conducted from its commencement with patience, 
energy, and business-like intelligence. 

To assist in raising funds for the opening of 
the Home, the Duke of Westminster twice kindly 
opened the reception-rooms at Grosvenor House 
for concerts arranged by patronesses. The task 
these ladies have so successfully accomplished 
is increased when we remember the busy lives 
goveraesses in most cases live, and the fact that 
they were all foreigners ; and the necessity for it 
is clearly proved by the fact that the Home, 
although only opened some months ago, is already 
full. 

‘EXPECTANT ATTENTION.’ 

From an article on Mental Physiology w-liich 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review we extract 
the following remarkable instance of animal 
intelligence. ‘The well-known astronomer Dr 
Huggins, had a four-footed friend dwelling 
with him for many years as a regular member 
of his household, a mastiff of noble proportions 
who bore the great na|ue of “ Kepler.” Tiiis dog 
possessed many rare gifts, which ha»l secured for 
him tlie admiration and regard of a large number 
of scientific acquaintances, and amongst these was 
one which he wiis always ready to exercise for 
the entertainment of visitors. At the close of 
luncheon or dinner, Kepler used to march gravely 
■and sedately into the room, and set himself down 
at bis master’s feet. Dr Huggins then propounded 
to him a series of arithmetical (juestions, which 
the dog invariably solved without a mistake. 
Square toots were extracted ofiband with the 
utmost readiness and promptness. If asked what 
was the square root of nine, Kepler replied by 
three barks ; or, if the» question were the square 
root of sixteen, by four. Then various questions 
foUpwed, in which much molo complicateil pro- 
cesses were involved — such, for instance, as Add 
seven to eight, divide tie* sum by three, and 
multiply by two.” To such a q«estion as that 
Kepler gave nfore consideration, and sometimes 
hesitated in inakinj^ up his mind as to where his 
barks ought finally to stop. Still, in the end, his 


decision was always right. The reward for each 
correct answer was a piece of cake, which was 
held before him during the exercise ; but until 
the solution was arrived at, Kepler never moved 
his eye from his master’s face. The instant the 
last Wk was given he transferred his attention to 
the cake. 

‘ This notable case of canine sagacity, however, 
in no way militates a^inst the remwks which 
have recently been made in reference to the ideo- 
motor character of the quadrupedal mind. Dr 
Huggins was perfectly unconscious of suggesting 
the proper answer to the dog, but it is beyond all 
question that he did so. The wonderful fact is 
that Kepler had acquired the habit of reading in 
his master’s eye or countenance some indication 
that was not known to Dr Huggins himself. The 
case was one of the class which is distinguished by 
physiologists as that of expectant attention. Dr 
Huggins was himself engaged in working out men- 
tally the various stages of his arithmetical pro- 
cesses as he propounded the numbers to Kepler, ^ 
and being, therefore, aware of what the answer 
should be, expected the dog to cease barking when 
that number was reached ; and that expectation 
suggested to his own brain the unconscious signal 
which was caught by the quick eye of the dog. 
The instance is strictly analogous to the well- 
known case in which a btitton, suspemled from a 
thread and held by a finger near to the rim of a 
glass, strikes the hour of the day as it swings, and 
then stops — that is, provided the person who holds 
the button, himself knows the hour. The ex- 
planation of this occurrence is that the hand 
which holds the button trembles in consequence 
of its constrained position, and in that way sets 
the button swinging ; and as the attention of the 
experimenter is fixed upon the oscillation, in the 
expectation that a definite number of strokes upon 
the glass will occur, his own brain-convolutions 
take care that the movements of the finger shall 
be in accordance with that expectation.’ 

‘ The mathematical training of poor Kepler has 
unfortunately come to an untimely end. The 
interesting arithmetician died of an attack of 
typhus fever, to the great sorrow •f his large; 
circle of friends, and he now sleejre under the 
shadow of the telescopes at Tulse Hill. The 
memory of his high attainments and of the dis- 
tinguished success with which he upheld the 
reputation of his name, however, remains. His 
most intimate friends also enjoy the consolation 
of an excellent portrait of his thoughtful face, 
lit up w'ith the exact expression which it bore 
vvlien he was engaged with his arithmetical pro- 


wlien he was engaged 
blems.’ 


EOSEa 

A cniMSON rosebud into beauty breaking ; 

A hand outstretclied to pluck it ere it fall ; 

An hour of triumph, and a sad forsaking ; 

And then, a withered rose-leaf — ^that is all. 

A maiden’s heart that knoweth not love’s darting ; 

A voice that teacheth love beyond recall ; 

An hour of joy — an hour of bitter parting ; 

And then, a broken heart — and that is all. 
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the benefit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
RECENT PROGRESS IN MANITOBA j-m^ through Manitoba, North-west Terri- 

The agricultural possibilities of Manitoba have tory, and British Columbia, on to the Pacific, 
recently attracted so much attention, that we pro- Three years before its incorporation as a city, 
pose to offer a few words on the subject. It will Winnipeg consisted of a few rude houses with 
be known to most of our readers that Com- al)out two hundred inhabitants. Now it has a 
missionei's were despatched by government to well-settled appearance, with several \frido and 
America to report upon fanning and agricultural well-kept streets. Many of the houses are of 
exports ; and that farmers’ delegates from various wood ; but others, built of cream-coloured brick, 
parts of Great Britain were sent across to Canada give it an attractive appearance. It has several 
to look abf'ut them and furnish full accounts as hotels, a club-house, and various other places of 
to its eligibility as a litdd for farming enterprise, cutertaiuiuent. The Post-office, governor’s resi- 
These accounts are now before us, as are also some douce. Court-house, City Hall, and Custom-house 
inteiestiiig observations made by Lord Elphinstonc, are the chief public buildings of the place. The 
in a lecture ■which he delivered after his recent University of Manitoba is governed by a council 
visit to Western Canada. of representatives of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, 

Manitoba is one hundred and thirty-five miles and Roman Catholic churches. The Red River 
long east and west, by one hundred and four \ abounds in fish, and occasionally excellent wild 
miles in breadth, its area being fourteen thou- I grapes are to be found on its banks — a good 
sand three Imudred and forty sijuare miles. But i indication of the warmth of the climate, at least 
this is only a small fragment compared with the | in summer. Garden flowers grow well, with hues 
great North-west Territories, wliiidi Jiave been j as brilliant as any to be seen in Italy. 

■estimated to comprchejid an extent of two bun- | The climate of Manitoba is one of great 
dred million acres of available land, alomi capable , extremes — very hot in summer, and very cold in 
of supplying all the grain rciiulrCd for the United ' winter ; but Lord Elphinsflbne did not find any of 
Kingdom. the settlers who were willing to exchange their 

Since Manitoba was organised as a state of the cold dry w’iuter for the bleak, damp, and change- 
.Canadian Dominion, it has entered on a career of able climate of England. During the five months 
progress and prosperity. A census taken in 1823 i of snow the .settler has abundant opportunity for 
gave a population of six hundred ; that of 1871, i cittting his trees and fencing; while ho draws his 
immediately after the transfer, was tw’elvc? thou- i heavy material on sledges. Ponies are left to 
eand ; now Winnipeg, the capital, alone boasts of a | shift for themselves, but cattle must be housed and 
population of about ten thousand. Fort Garry, fed on prairie Imy, which can be cut in summer, 
the nucleus round which the town of Winnipeg has and stacked for winter use, at about one dollar 
gathered, was long, as it is still, one of the most per ton. The intense frost of Aviuter, penetrating 
important trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay about three feet dnto the ground, i.s invaluable 
€omp,ny. for tl,e purposes of agriculture, forming a store 

Winnipeg, the capital of the province, is situ- of congealed nioi.sture, which melts when the sun 
ated at the junction of the Red and Assiuiboine gains power, and so nui'tures the ^oot-crops •in 
Rivers, and stands fifth in commercial importance the hot summer months. The soil is black and 
amongst cities of tlie Canadian Dominion. It was loamy, four to twelve llSL't deep, and of the richest 
incorporated as a city in 1873, is connected by rail description ; anti instances are known where the 
•with Chicago and Detroit, and will shortly possess land has been sown in wheat 4br fcitty^successive 
railway communication with the United States by years, the latest crop being as good as the firjt. 
way of Duluth and the Lakes ; while it will have Some idea of the wonderful productiveness of 
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Uie soil may be gained from the results of the 
Agricultural Show .held in Winnipeg in 1876. 
The extraordinary dimensions and weight of the 
lollowii^ V^etables axe vouched for by a friend* of 
Lord Elphin^ona Thus, he measured and weighed : 
Turnip (Swede), 36| lbs. ; turnip (white), 20 lbs. ; 
mangold, twenty-five inches long, twenty-one inches 
(Utcumference, 191 lbs. ; carrot, fourteen inches long, 
twelve and a half inches circumference ; cabbage 
(drum-headed), 23i Ihs. ; cabbage, early (without 
leaves), 16 lbs. ; cauliflower (without leaves), 12J 
llw. ; sugar beetroot, 8 lbs, ; radish, thirteen' inches 
long, ele<*on inches circumference, 5.} lbs. ; three 
onions (white), 3 lbs. ; six potatoes (early rose), 
12 lbs.'; six potatoes (white), 11 lbs.; pumpkin, 
twelve feet in circumference, 39i lbs. 

Potatoes seem to thrive amazingly. Thirteen 
‘eyes’ were planted and yielded four bushels: 
next five bushels were planted, Wliich yielded 
three hundred bushels. Grain is ustiallv sown in 
May, as soon as the weather permits, aud is above 
ground in a few days afterwards ; and in August, 
within seventy to ninety days after sowing, the 
harvest is gathered in. Wheat has been known 
to produce as much as 40 bushels to the acre, of 
66 to 68 lbs. weight per bushel ; oats, 76 to 90 
bushels ; barley, 60 bushels. The cost of produc- 
tion is talculated at Is. 8d. per bushel only. One 
of the farmers’ delegates makes the statement that, 
on fairly good laud, on an average, a yield of 24 
bushels of wheat per acre may be calculated upon 
for twenty years, and without using any manure ; 
though we would here remark that the use of 
mauure to a certain extent, is now being recog- 
nised as an important factor in the coutinuod 
productiveness ot the soil. 

At present the absence of railways or other 
easy modes of transit is a serious drawback to 
the Manitoba farmer. Hence a proposal for the 
export of grain to Europe by way of Hudson’s 
Bay, has been under the consideration of the 
Dominion government ; one apparent drawback, 
however, exists in the fact that this water-way 
would be blocked up with ice for about eight 
months of the year — a difficulty which will tax I 
human ingenuity to overcome. Powers have been | 
asked from the Dominion government for the con- i 
struction of a railways from Winnipeg to Hudson’s j 
Bay, and also for a line of steamers thence to 
England ; and the statement has been made on 
good authority — significant for the British agri- 
culturist — that the best wheat will be landed in 
England at thirty shillijigs per quarter, when the 
ndlways exB in full operation. 

A word may now be said about the condi- 
of settlement in Manitoba. In certaiu parts 
the territory a government grtiut of one hun- 
dred asad sixty acres of surveyed land is given 
for the nomb^ fee o*f 'ten dollars, to any one 
who really proposes to settle. He must be above 
eighteen years of age, and must stay and cultivate 
the land for three yeaxa before the government 
will grant the patent or title-<lee^ for it. The 
Jsrmer can at the same time have the pre-emp- 
tion of another hundred and sixty acres of neign- 
bouring ground, for W;Ux«jh one dollar per acre 
charged, |^«iyable in ' instalments, the first of 
which is dvie" at .the end of three years. These 
terms do not, however, hold good in the case 
nf cOrtain belts of land immediately adjoining 


the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, when the 
line runs through the prairie-country, will be thus 
rendered more valuable. 

According to the Dominion Lands Act, the lands 
are divided into quadrilateral townships, compris- 
ing thirty-six sections of one mile square in each, 
with necessary allowances for roads. Each section 
of 640 acres is again divided into quarter-sections 
of 160 acres, ana all townships and lots are rect- 
angular. No purclnise of more than one section 
or 640 acres shall be made by one person, and 
payments must be in cash. The free grants 
consist of quarter-sections of ICO acres, as already 
mentioned. It may interest some intending 
settlers to know that timber-lands are disposed of 
so as to benefit the greatest number. Sucli of the 
sections as contain belts or tracts of timber are 
subdivided into wood-lots of not less than ten or 
not more than twenty acres in each lot ; as much 
as will afford wood for each quarter-section prairie- 
farm, in each township. Coal-lands cannot bo 
taken as homesteads ; but no reservations are made 
regarding gold, silver, iron, copper, or other mine's 
or minerals. We might mention that coal is to 
be bad in abundance, extending over a belt of 
more than two hundred and fifty miles in 
I breadth, and chiefly in the Saskatchewan district. 
Deposits of copftor and iron also await, as tliey 
will no doubt reward, future enterprise. 

In order to make a fiiir start on bis hundred 
and sixty acres, a man should have at least one 
hundred pounds, sixty pounds of which would be 
spent on the purchase of stock and farm imple- 
ments, leaving forty pounds available for the 
building of a house and stable. The men who 
succeed are those who go out in spring, select 
their land, and at once engage themselves as 
labourers. The wages of labourers vary from one 
and a quarter to two dollars per day ; female 
servants get from five to six dollars ]>er month, 
with board ; while jdimglimen get one and a 
quarter dollars per day. While thus labouring, 
the intending settler is earning wages and bis 
board, and is perhaps al)lc by the following spring 
to buy what is necessary for a small start on his 
own iand. His first work is to ^lUl a hut or 
house, after which he will break ^p and sow a 
portion of his allotment. After securing their 
crops, intending, settlers again engage tliemselvea 
for the winter as labourers, returning to their 
allotment in spring ; and so by degrees work 
themselves into the happy position of being 
master of their own land. 

Here, however, as everywhere else, and in every 
other undertaking in life, thrift and labour are 
indispensable essentials to success. ‘ It is folly to 
think,’ says Lord Elphinstoue, ‘ that fortunes ate 
to be made in Canada or elsewhere without labour. 
A man, in order to succeed, mu.st be prepared for 
hard work and many inconveniences, especially in 
a young country, but if he goes aeterrained to 
fight his battle and determined to win his battle, 
that man is perfectly certain to succeed, and 
to gain a position for himself and his family 
better, for better, than anything to which he caa 
even hope to attain at home.’ As a proof that 
there are such provident settlers, no less than 
tliree million acres of wheat-land were allotted 
during 1878 to men of this class. Some came 
from Ontario and the eastern provinces of Canada,’ 
w'hile two thousand were from the United States. 
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As giving some idea a£ the nature of the 
bouses built by settlers, Lord Elphinstone gives 
a pleasant picture of a homestead, called Mount 
Pleasant, on a height overlooking the Little 
Saskatchewan Kiver. It was occupied by a 
Scotsman named Qeikie, who had left Perthshire 
three years ago with two of his brothers, and wm 
now proprietor of nearly a thousand acres of his 
own. Their house was built of logs from the 
neighbouring forest, and internally had only one 
good room, mth kitchen and servants’ room adjoin- 
ing. In this room there was the usual accuinula- 
tion of stores, consisting of soap, tea, tinned 
meat, pots of jam, whips, bridles, guns, carpenters’ 
tools, &C. ; with a stove in tlie centre, and under- 
neath was a largo cellar for kceiung potatoes. 

His lordship’s remarks as to farming prospects 
are interesting. Alluding to the enormous grain- 
j produce, he says that ‘for many years to come 
, the surplus produce will all be consumed on 

the spot by the new settlers ; but by-and-by as 

the land hectjmes cultivated and the country is 
opened up by railways, affording greater facili- 
ties for exportation, there is no doubt that an 
enormous Umount of grain and other produce will 
: lind its way to this country. This must affect, 

I and seriously affect, our farming interests. . . 

' There can ije no doubt that there is a great 
! future in store for that country; and it will be 
i well to look to the future prospects of our own 
! country, as it may he affected by Canada, fairly 

I in the face. From all I saw, I am driven to the 

conclusiuii that the value of laud at home cannot 
i maintain i's |>re8ent high standard.’ 
j In tho light of all the foregoing details it is 
'■ evident that the struggling British farmer, with 
; a liLtle cu])ital, would place himself in a vastly 
I BuiK iiur postiiou for getting on, by settling in 
: Manitoba. Tliere he could have, to begiu with, a 
1 free grunt of Latul of extraonliuary fertility, with 
j liie j)ve-emptiou of uuotlier section of laud, should 
j lie require it, at the price of an ordinary year’s 
i rental of moderate laud in the home country. 

I Or he could purchase, if he chose, improved 
i laud in an eligible locality, in the neighbourhood 
' of Winnipeg, where all kinds of agricultural 
; implements, &c. may be purchased ; or on the 
1 proposed route of the Canudiau\ Pacific Railway, 
j at moderate rates. A large fauiily, instead of 
I being a burden, will be an assistance to the 
I settler ; the sons may help in homo farm-work 
I .in tho first place, and by-and-by may acquire 
homesteads of their own. 

In land-purchase it is always best to deal 
directly with the government agent, avoiding 
secouda^ or interested parties, cai'e being taken 
to examine the laud before concluding the bargain, 
and to see that the title to it is indisputable. 
Shippers look confidently for a large immigra- 
tion to America in the course of the present 
spring ; and it has been calculated that upwards 
of forty thousand settlers will be added to the 
population of the North-west Territories daring 
the present year. 

Testing the foregoing inducements by the expe- 
rience of those who have been settled for some 
time in Manitoba, we find them amply borne out. 
Farmers who have settled as recently as 1877 
have no hesitation in inviting plucky, industrious 
young men with from L.51X) to L.1060 to go there. 
They report that every kind of crop is doing well, 


and that the most eligible land is risix^ in price. 
On sheltered farms, cattle may stand out of doors 
all the season, and on zna^ farms take the place 
ot horses for field-work. They are fed on pmirie 
hay, which in summer is cut for the winter 
supply; and occasionally a little crushed com. 
All settlem agree that they have mauy discom- 
forts and inconveniences, with hard work in seed, 
hay, and harvest time; and in summer hla<£ 
flies and mosquitos, which for a couple of months 
ore a torment to new settlers. On the other hand, 
settlets have much to sweeten their lot : they may 
farm as they wUl, sell what they choos% and when 
they choose, and indulge in field-sports to their 
he&rts’ content. , 

Intending emigrants can receive accurate infor- 
mation as to fares and rou^ from almost any 
American shipping agent. We give several ad- 
dresses to jtrhich applications may be sent; 
Silver & Co, 67 Comhill, London ; Finn, Main, 
& Montgomery, 24 James Street, Liverpool ; 
J. P. Oliver, 16 Thistle Street, Edinbatgh. Fall 
information as to assisted emigration to Canada 
for a^culturists, tenant farmers, and all who 
intend to follow the occupation of farming, may 
be had from the Dominion of Canada Emigra- 
tion Offices, 31 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.O. On application to A V. H. Carpenter, 
general passenger and ticket agent, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, an illustrated pamphlet of Manitoba 
wiU he sent post-free. 

Lord Dufferin, the late Governor-general of 
Canada, in speaking of Manitoba, termed it ‘ the 
keystone of that mighty arch of sister provinces 
which span the entire continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific.’ The incture he drew of the country 
was equally just and happy, with its streams which 
‘ flow for their entire length through alluvial plains 
of the richest description, where year after year 
wheat can be raised without manure, or any sensible 
diminution in its yield, and where the soil every- 
where presents the appearance of a highly culti- 
vated suburban kitchen-garden in England.’ He 
closed, as we would do now, by hoping that Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories may eventually 
become happy and prosperous homes to millions 
of the human race. 
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CHAPTER V. —HISTORY. 

Your ohedimt servant, Aminadab Taster. 

Mr Crisp, managing clerk of the branch of the 
county bank at Hetherton, sat on a sweltering 
summer momin" in the bank's retiring-room. Mr 
Crisp hod nothing partiqular to do, and had 
exhausted that day’s Times. Tho weather was 
oppressive ; and notwithstanding that the window 
was opened and iho blind down, and tliat Mr 
Crisp, for further ease, had discarded his coat 
and sat in his* shirt sleeves, he perspired dread- 
fully. He mopiied his damply gleaming baldness 
and his jolly face with a scented handkerchief of 
yellow silk, and fanueef himself with the Times 
supplement, and* yawned. Mr Crisp was a mighty 
angler, and he yearned just then foi*a\uiet cast 
in his favourite stream, and could almost ^aucy 
himself standing knee-deep in grasses, wi^ the 
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dozing round about him, and the 
«lrs of the river blowing in his face. He awoke 
Irom this vision with a sense of added heat and 
e^ffiravarion, and went viciously for a blue-bottle 
■i(mh his nuer. The blue-bottle took refuge on 
the xnanagei^B gleaming baldness, and Mr Crisp 
rising in a sudden heat of temper— as the quietest 
of men ■will do under this sort of aggravation — 
whipped the blue-bottle from its refuge, and, 
taking a towel from a cupboard, piirsued it 
with deadly intent to the window. Fiery hot, 
perspiring, and shirt-sleeved, he flogged the'-bluc- 
oottie froip coigne of vantage to coigne of vantage, 
and chased it from stronghold unto stronghold, 
until, ss he held himself in readiness for a ffiial 
blow, whilst the blue-bottle walked impmlently 
across a pane in the veiy centre of the window, 
the door of the room opened, and Mr Frank 
Fairholt entered. < 

Mr Frank Fairholt was exasperatipgly cool, and 
Mr Crisp was most aggravatingly hot and flushed 
and untidy, and felt himself taKen at a disadvan- 
tage. He regarded Frank for a moment as though 
he would include him in a common anathema 
with the blue-bottle ; but thought better of it, and 
returned his visitor’s greeting cheerily enough. 

‘I have a little business. Crisp,’ 8.aid Frank. 
*Come across to the Chesterwood, and have some 
hock-oud-soda, and cool yourself, and talk it 
over.’ 

‘ With plea.surc,’ responded Mr Crisp ; but 
before starting, he went into tbo cupboard from 
which he had taken the towel, and after a pleasant I 
splashing there, emerged rosy but cool. Strug- j 
gling into bis coat,' he grew hot again ; and his | 
Oldness, before he covered it with his luit, once 
more gleamed damply. They walked across the 
sunny street together and into the old-fashioned 
botel. 

‘Jenny, my dear,’ said Frank, nodding fami- 
liarly to the pretty barmaid, ‘ let me have a bottle ! 
of hock and two bottles of soda, and a ton of ice, | 
and some good cigars. Send them u}) to the i 
coflee-room at once. There's nobody there, 1 
suppose? Mr Crisp and I want to talk busi- 
nes-s.’ 

‘There’s no one there, Mr Frank,’ responded 
the pretty barmaid ; ^and Mr Crisp and Frank 
went up together. 

‘ Did it ever strike you, Crisp said Frank. 

He got no further, for Mr Crisp, arising with a | 
look of settled determination upon his face, took a j 
napkin from the buHet, unfolded it, and ajiproachcd I 
the window with a stealthy step. ‘ You know how i 
you caught me, Mr Fairholt,’ said the managing | 
clerk, with a dark and tragic look. ‘ I Wiis after 
a fellow then ; but 1 ’ll finish him this time.’ A 
blue-bottle buzzed harmlessly on the pane, and 
Mr Crisp, with one dex!torous flick of his napkin 
slew him, and bore his body triumphantly to the | 
table, where he inumed it with'-cigar-ashes. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mr Crisp, ‘You 
were saying— Haa I ever noticed 

. ‘ I wa.s saying,’ returned Frdnk, ‘ that here comes 
the prettiest girl in this division of the county, 
bearing in her fair hands-tbc best of liquors for 
a day like this. — Your health/, Jenny. — Yours, 
Crisp. Pretty tipple ! Try a weed.’ Frank 
strolled to the mibor, and admired himself, with 
a teE tumbler in one hand and a cigar in the 
otiier. He laid down his tumbler in order to 


j smooth his moustache and to' arrange his hat and 
I his curls, and swaggered calmly round on Crisp. 

‘What’s the business, Mr F^airholt?’ asked the 
managing clerk lazily, from a cloud of smoke. 

‘Oh, it's not much,’ Frank returned. ‘I’ve 
been going rather too rapidly up in town, and I 
don’t care about falling on the governor ; and so 
my brother Will has just done this for me.' He 
produced a purse, and took therefrom a piece of 
stamped paper, and threw it across the table to 
Mr Crisp. 

‘ M-in-m,’ said Mr Crisp, taking it up and look- 
ing at it. ‘ Two hundred ? And four mouth.s ? 
I w'ouldn’t do this kind of thing too often, Mr 
Fairholt. Do you want me to cash it V 

‘Yes,’ said Frank carelessly, ‘if you will be so 
good,’ 

‘ Well, of course I ’ll do it,’ Mr Crisp responded 
with e.xpostiilatory voice and manner. ‘But I 
wouldn’t try tliis game too often, if 1 were you. 
It’s a bad game. Of course Mr Will’s name is 
good enough for two hundred here, and it shan’t* 
pass out of our haud.s. — Crmsus Brothers? Yes; 
they ’re our Loudon agents.’ Mr Crisp turned the 
blue paper over in his hands and continued : ‘ You 
can’t work a dead horse, you know, ami it’s just 
like trying to do that, to work for money when 
you’ve spent it already. So I’d just advise you, 

; Mr Fairholt, to do us little in this way os you 
possibly can.’ 

‘J don’t think I shall trouble you again, Crisj*. 
In point of fact, 1 've been going the pace up there 
to .such an extent that 1 was ol)liged to tb) it now. 
But,’ adilcd Frank jauntily, ‘ 1 "ni going to settle 
down, tuid train for matrimony. By the way, 1 
have to start by the 12.10. We’ll finish our 
hock, and then go over lo the bank together.’ 

Mr Crisp nodded acquiescence ; and they talked 
about indillerent matters for a time, and tlien, the 
cigars and the wine being l)oth finished, relumed 
to llie bank, where Mr Crisp handed ovct notes 
and gold to the amount of the bill, minus interest 
at three and a half per cent, per aiimim, and Frank 
shook hands and departed. 

The train flaslicd throufjli the peaAful w’'e.sterti 
country, and Frank, as he looked lazily from the 
carriage, determhied to take this, that, and the 
other sc'eue for "a picture some day. But in an 
hour or thereabouts he fell asleep, and did not 
awake until he found his ticket demanded. The 
train panted into Enston Station shortly after\vard.s, 
and the young artist took a hackney-coach amf 
trundled to liis rooms in Montague Cardens. 
Arrived there he found several letters awaiting 
him, and amongst them one which ran thus : 

_ , _ 7 Acke Bcildixgs, Citt. 

Sin— v\ hen last I saw you, I gave you a week 
to look about yourself. That was a fortnight ago, 
and if things arc not settled by Thursday next, I 
shall have to make a row. — Your olx^dient scr- 
'ant, Aminadab Taskkr. 

PM . — I shall wait for you here not later than 
six o’clock on Thursday evcaiug, 

‘Confound the fellow!’ said Frank, pulling at 
his curls and surveying his own reflection in the 
mirror above the mantel-piece. ‘And it’s five 
o’clock already. I suppose I must go down and’ 
see him. It ’s a horrible nuisance, now that I have 
money in my pocket, that 1 must turn it out so 
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soon. One hundred and sixty to him, and I'm 
left with only fifty pounds in the wide wide world, 
and with this affair of Will’s hanging over me. 
Well, it’s got to be done, I suppose.’ So Frank 
emerged from his chambers, nailed a passing 
coach, was driven to the city, , and reached 
7 Acre Buildings. 

Acre Buildings lay off Gheapside. They were 
houses of that old and stately fashion with which 
the city once upon a time abounded, but which are 
growing rarer now. Notwithstanding their state- 
liness and age, there was something of an air of 
hoiinjeoisi-e about them ; and they had something 
of the aspect of prosperous citizens, whose station 
being secured in life, had fallen a little from the 
noise and bustle of commeu business. Piissing 
from crowded Gheapside in^o the court that led 
to Acre Buildings, you passed from noise to quiet 
and from heat to shade. The Buildings stood 
round a square flagged court, with a dial iu the 
centre. The finger had rustc-d and fallen from 
the dial long ago, as though Time stood still iu 
Acre Buildings, aud needed no finger to mark his 
progress any more. The dial was defaced and 
t»roken, as if Time’s reign wore over, and the 
imngt! of his rule destroyed. But nowdiere did 
Time move onward willi a quicker step or a more 
certain one than at No. 7, and with those whose 
needs might lead them to its presiding genius. 
There were a few trees iu the court, and the 
aspect of the whole jdace was cidiu and countrified 
and pleasant. 

In No. 7 *Vcrc Buildings there was an office on 
the secoini lloor, Tlie black outer door bore in 
Avhite letters the name ‘.A T.'isker an inscrip- 
I’ou on tlie glass panel of an inner door dumbly 
i'eq-,u,.ded the passer-by to walk in. Obeying this 
voicele-s injunction, Frank found himsoll' con- 
fionted by a small boy, with a dry sandy com- 
plexion, and a head of ilry s.andy hair. 

‘Is Mr Tasker at home ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ responded the boy aggressively ; ‘ he is.’ 

‘ Tell him I wish to see him.’ 

‘You can’t see him; lo.astw.ays not vet,’ 
ndurned the boy, contemplating' a lly-spotted 
almanac on the wall, ‘He’s engaged.' You’ll 
have to wait,’ 

‘ Give him lliat, and tell him that I won’t wait.’ 

^ Tho^ small boy, wdth some 'hesitation, took 
I rank’s card, and jtassed wuth it into an inner 
room, aud returning after a minute’s absence, said ; 

‘ I’leuse to come this way, sir.’ 

h rank followed, and found Mr Tasker alone. He 
was a short and thick-set man w.as Mr Tasker, 
with gaudy thick-set rings on red aud thick-set 
lingers. He wore a burly watch-chain crossed and 
re-crossed several times above a burly waistcoat. 
As I rank entered, a whiff of macassar aud musk, 
proceeding^ from the sleek head and flourishing 
bandana ol Mr Tasker, assaulted his nostrils — a 
mingled odour like that which greets the lounger 
in the Strand as he passes Rimmel’s on a ]au<'uid 
day. Mr Tasker’s eyes were bright and beady. 
Mr Tasker’s nose was magnificently Hebraic. 
His lips and teeth wore eminently carnivorous. 
Ills face was clean sJtaven except for a black 
imperial on. the chin. His manner was one of 
uneasy self-confidence. 

. ‘ I was told you were engaged,’ said Frank. 

*A mistake, sir,’ Mr Tasker answered tlirough 
that magnificent Hebraic nose. ‘ Will you take 


a chair? You have called about that little 
matter?’ 

‘I have called,’ said Frank, in his most con- 
temptuous manner, ‘to take myself out of your 
Hebrew clutches, Mr Tasker, and to tell you how 
much you deserve a caning for this piece of 
insolence.' He threw Mr Tasker’s note carelessly 
on the table, and produced his pocket-book. 

‘No sir,’ said Mr Tasker, insinuating remon- 
strance through the Hebraic nose ; ‘ not insolence, 
my dear sir — not insolence. A little friendly 
remiryler.’ 

‘ Ho me the favour not to be friendly,- if you 
please,’ Frank answered, ‘Produce j^ur bond. 
H^e is your pound of flesh.’ 

Sir Tasker smiled — a little tiger-like. * Sentle- 
men say wh.at they like to me, sir.’ 

‘ So I should suppose,' Frank retunjed. ‘ Is 
this the promissory-note ? ’ 

‘ I hope, Mr Fairholt,’ said Mr Tasker, creasing 
out the tigeVish smile from his lips with his 
thick-set jewelled fingers — *I hope you are not 
displeased with iny way of doing business. I do 
all I gan to oblige you, sir — everything. Mr 
Tasker gathcra up tlie bank-notes, aud continues ; 

‘ This was only our zccond dransaetion, sir ; and 
now that 1 see how bunctual you are ’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Tasker. Do me the 
favour not to know me when you see me ; and 
good-day.’ With that Frank swaggered from the 
room ; and as Mr Tusker took the thick-set band 
from ins own lips the tiger-like smile came back 
again. 

‘ Go your way, young gentleman ; but if I lay 
niy hand upon you again, i will pay you. — Do not 
bo friendly, Tasker? Do me the favour not to 
know me ? Here is your pounil of flesh ? Your 
bound of vlesh ? ’ snarled Mr Tasker, becoming 
more German as he gave his wrath free vent. ‘ I 
will haf my bound of vlesh w’hen I get my junce.’ 
And what with the tigerish smile, aud the thick- 
set lips, and the carnivorous teeth, and the beady 
eyes, Mr Tasker really looked as though he 
enijdoyed no hyperbole, but meant that pound of 
flesh in downright gastronomic earnest. Having 
locked his cash-box and patted it comfortably on 
the top, aud stroked it with all his thick-set 
jewelled fingers, Mr Tasker opened a door opposite 
to that by whicli Frank hial entered, and said to 
some one iu the inner room : ‘ This way, sir, if 
you please. The gentleman is gone.’ 

In answer to this summons appeared Benjamin 
Hartley, of Hartley Park and Halk ‘ I didn’t 
catch the name,’ says Mr Hartley. ‘Who was 
that, eh, Tasker ? ’ 

‘A Mr Fairholt, sir — a Mr Francis Fairholt.’ 

‘Eh ? eh ? eh^? Gome now, 'Pasker, I ’ve never 
seen his name in them there books of yours.’ 

‘Well, the fact is, sir,’ ‘Mr Tisker explained, 

‘ I knew the gentleman Was a neighboirr of yours, 
aud I thought it would be best to be quiet until 
the tiling was paid.’ 

‘Now, look*. here, Tasker!’ says Mr Hartley, 
shaking a warning finger at him— ‘ I know your 
little game too well. You ain’t goiu’ to humbug 
me! This ain’t the first time. Tasker, aa I’ve 
found you tryin’ that fitfet an’ loose dodge on. Do 
you know how lAuch of luy coin yoq’ve got in this 
little business V . • • 

‘ I cannot tell you at a moment’s notice, sir.’ 

‘Then I can. Seven thousand five hundred 
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pcmtid. 1*11 draw it, every farthin’, and smash 
Jtra, if you come them games vritli me. Fact 
Ijve more than half a mind to do it now. This 
Idfld (f game ’s low, and I ’ve got no business to 
Iw mixed iq) with it.' 

* K you win not be too sudden, sir,' says Mr 
in nasal 8a|>plication. *I have saved a 
little; I could carry it on in a small way on 

f ugr own account — a very small way.’ 

. '*1 don’t know why/ says Mr Hartl^, chewing 
fowrili^er— .^I don’t know why your 
trust you. But I tell you. Tasker, I 
liOttldn^ trust you. No — not with a had fwrthin*. 
NSot as ftr%s 1 could ding a bull by the tail.' 

*My boudii^’ said Mr Tasker, extending t^he 
jewelled hands. 

’Your bonds!* returned Mr Hartley. ‘Your 
bonds » straw.* 

*I kept this secret/ said Mr Tasker, ‘from the 
best of motives, sir.' , 

* Ifen’t talk to me abont your motiVes. I make 
a point of knowin’ this business tmd all about it. 
I mil know. It pays me in a hundred ways, as you 
can’t guess of, and ain’t goin’ to be let to guess 
of. Now, you do this again, and I’ll keep my 
word.’ Mr Hartley rose to go, but paused at the 
door. ‘ Twelve to-morrow at my hotel And just 
remember what I’ve told you. Do you hear? 
BememUer ! Our terms of business is those : Ten 
per cent, per annum, payable quarterly to me, and 
nje to have full knowledge of the way all moneys 
is expended. You seem to have forgot that, Tasker. 
Just you remember it. Rfmember it !’ With ; 
that he w'ent away, and Mr Tasker wa.s left .alone. 

* I will remember,’ said that gentleman, darkly 
to himself — ‘I will remember. I can znaji my 
vingers at you.’ Mr Tasker’s scowling face changed 
as his patron re-entered. ■ 

‘I’ve got one thing as I want to mention, 
Tasker/ said Mr Hartley, closing the door behind 
him and advancing. ‘You’ve been dealiu’ with 
Mr Francis Fairholt. How often ? ’ 

‘Twice.’ 

‘ How much ?* 

‘This time one-sixty with expenses. Loss, last 
time.' 

‘Well, don’t you .have any more track with him. 
If he wants money, he deals with me. That 
young gentleman belcftigs to a good old county 
family. He’s the son of a neighbour and a 
friend o’ mine. I believe/ says Mr Hartley, with 
a slightly oratorical manner, ‘as his ’onse will 
shortly he alloyed with mine in matrirnony. So 
you leave him alone.' Having given tin-, tiijimc- 
tion, Mr Hartley softened, and said : ‘ Good-day, 
Tasker ; ' and so went out and down the stairs. 

Left alone, Mr Tasker darkly closed the cash- 
box with his hands, ajid darkly meditated. ‘It 
is a good thing to hate gome one/ says Mr Triaker, 
with the tigerish smile flashing out again. * It 
ztirs the blood and makes a lyan Hfuly.' With 
this pleasant reflectio^g. Mr Tasker opened a safe, 
consigned the cash-box to its de]»lfhs, locked the 
safe, took his hat and cane and gloves, threw 
a 'nosy word of dismissal at the eandy-complex- 
ioned boy in the anteroo^ made the outer door 
secure, passed up OheapsiJ^ abd tiirough St Paul’s 
Churchyard, Fleet Street, and tne Strand, and 
turned inio a club near Covent Garden. Here he 
made a dinner of the best the place afforded, and , 
aftem^ards repaired to the smoko-room, where he j 


drunk a good deal of brandy-and-i dor, and 
smoked a cigar over the money colun ns of the 
morning jiapor. lie sat alone for nearh an hour, 
when he was joined by a languid .md over- 
dressed young man of three or four and twenty. 
The new-comer wo# almost as plentifully jewelled 
as Tasker himself, but carried off his finery with 
a better grace. He wore a light flaxen moustache, 
and his long and light brown hair wa'< parted 
in the centre, and fell upon his collar. H is hands 
were singularly white and delicate. The expres- 
sion of his face was very feminine and innocent 
His clothes were cut in the extreme of fashion, 
and his small feet were cased in patent leathers. 

‘Ah/ said the new arrival, ‘my Tasker!’ He 
settled himself on a lounge beside tbe money- 
lender, and regartlod him with a look of amused 
curiosity. *My Tasker smoking of the best, and 
reclining as is his wont in gorgeous ease and 
jewelled opulence. What new spoil from the 
l*hilistine8 1 What new booty fron» Egypt ? ’ 

Mr Tasker looked upon him with a frown, and 
inquired whether ho couldn’t leave ‘shop’ behind 
him. 

‘ Most worthy of Israelite^,’ returned the other, 
‘master of Golconda’s mine, priest of Ormuz’ 
golden shrine, I have no shop. But you, Tasker- 
pardon the simile — resemble the patient snail, 
and carry your sin >n about with you. Or shall I 
withdraw that, ano say lliat yi>H carry yi)ur pro- 
fession in your face, which is in itself u most 
potent letter of recommen lation to all goo<l fel- 
lows who can spend money ami have no money 
to sTVjnd ? ' 

Mr Tasker waved the subject off. ‘ Talk about 
that to-n»orrow, Mr Hastings, ai Acre lUiildings.’ 

‘Most wortliy Tasker, to-morrow is not now. 
I am impecunious.’ 

*T cannot do business now,’ responded Mr 
Tusker. 

‘ Really, Tasker/ said the other careles-sly, ‘you 
may perform works of necessity even upon the 
Sabbath. You may lift your ass from the pit, 
for instance, I invite you to lift him, and to let 
me have a fiver till the morning.’ 

‘It is against my rule, Mr Ilast^gs/ Tasker 
res]M»iid.s. 

‘Rules, my Tasker.? We are Hebrew and 
Cliristian who cnangc like water, not Mede and 
Persian, who alter not.’ 

‘ I g.mnot do it, and I will not/ said Mr 
Tasker, 

‘Now, my Tasker,’ said the other with a 
languidly curious admiration of him, ‘I know 
you to be in earnest. I recognise that Teuton 
tone, that voice of stern resolve. J bhall have to 
be down on somebody else.’ 

Tilts money-lender shifted in his chair, ami took 
a great gulp at hi.s brandy-and-water. 

‘Tiy one of my weeds, T.asker? I guarantee 
them good. A man in my position can’t afford to 
owe for bad cigars.' 

‘You are going at a good rate, Mr Hastings,’ 
said Tasker, taking a cigar. * You will land 
Bfunewhere in time.’ 

‘Is Tasker among the propliets? I shall land 
somewhere in splendid company. Pay for a 
liquor, Tasker, and, I '11 tell yon something.' 

‘ Tell me something,’ returned Mr Tasker, with 
his tigerish smile, ‘that is worth a liquor, and 
then I may,' 
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‘Don’t 1)nng thinga down to this base com- 
mercial Icvol. — Do you know Fairholt ? ’ 

‘Do I know Vairhold?’ repeated Mr Tasker, 
turning suddenly round, whilst his black eyebrows 
were drawn almost over his beady eyes. 

‘Once more he is Teutonic. Has he sold 
you ?’ 

‘No/ said Mr Tasker, sliding back into his 
former position, and biting his nailsi as he 
regarded the other through half-shut eyea. *He 
has not sold me. But I will sell him, if he 
comes again into my hands.’ 

‘ Yes j we will sell him — to the Egyptians— for 
a mess of pottage. The allusions are mixed and 
inappropriate ; but in a world of foUios, what is 
<me folly more I’ • 

‘ He is an in-zo-lent dog ! * 

* 1 rather thought yon had had a row, because 
when I met him in the Strand an hour ago he 
latched into you to me. 1 mentioned your 
respected name, my Tasker, and instantly — to 
employ the words of the poet — black anger all 
his visage* clouded. If you deny the validity of 
that quotation, I myself will don the poet’s robe 
and ape a Bourlxtn in a crown of straws. — To 
return. Mr Fairholt brings certain accusations 
agfiinst you. He says you are a blood-sucking 
Shylock ; that yon are a cringing abject rascal ; 
tliut you are a bullying ruffian. These are the 
heads of his indictment. Don’t you think all this 
i? worth a liquor ? ’ 

At none oi this did Mr Tasker by word^or sign 
express di^oeasure ; but as he sat, looking with 
those half-shut eyes at his companion, his heavy 
li;iud found as much as it could do to smooth the 
crea'’(!s of that wicked smile about his mouth. 

‘Vour admirer, Tasker, has invited me to his 
rooms to-iiiglit We shall have a quiet little 
baud at vm<jt-cl-un. TJicre are two or three 
fellows coming to join in — shall I say the mazy 
dance ? That seems to round the sentence ofk 
But I can’t play vingt-et-un without coin, my 
Tasker. Have you ever knowm, you Croesus, that 
want of pence wliich vexes public meu? No. He 
has never known it. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, and my Tasker is no kins- 
man of mine, in this regard. The w'ounded is the 
leeling heart. My 'Tasker, unwoundecl by the 
slmtts of poverty, smiles on the* sufferings of her 
victims. \\'hat saith that victim of the roseate 
god, young Romeo ? “He jests at scars that never 
felt a wound ! " Have pity, Tasker. Let me have 
a liver, and I will revenge you on Fairholt The 
croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. Let it be 
ten, and make the vengeance deeper.’ 

‘Leai'e ‘shop’ until to-morrow morning, Mr 
Hastings.’ ° 

Won t he,’ said Hastings looking on him as 
though ho were some curious and unknown crea- 
ture brought there for scientific examination*— 

I won’t he buy vengeance at so cheap a rate ? Here 
IS a first-class practical revenge offered dirt-cheap 
and not accepted.’ 

‘Who tells you/ s^d Mr Tasker, epeakimj 
more through his nose than ever, ‘that 1 want 
revenge?’ 

The other laughed mischievously, but returned 
no answer ; and Mr Tasker rang the bell and 
• called for more brandy-and-water. He drank it 
eava^ly, while the' waiter stood there^ and th e n 
asked for more. 


‘ You’ll be tipsy, Tasker/ smd his companion. 

‘ What is that to you ? ' returned that worthy 
with a nasal snarl. ‘ You have egsideil me ; you 
have annoyed moj you have made me angry with 
his name. He is an inzolent dog ! ’ 

‘ This does you credit Tasker ! Try Bhylock 
at Dnny. Kean, is not worth his own carvii^- 
knifo and scjdes, compared with you. Oh, answer 
to the Musela sail I It is ttm Muse, the jcdljr 
Musel’ 

The money-lender, still regarding bis eomponksa 
darkly, raised his glass to bis lips and imbloed its 
contents. He fell back slowly as he drank, and 
threw back his head ; but he nudnfeaned diat 
fi«ed look until he regarded Hastings through the 
bottom df his gkss. Hastings, lolling •on 
settee, looked aoross at him in return with a mild 
expression of interested curiosity. ‘ Oome 
and join your admireiv Tasker. He will be glad 
to see you. *Ck)me.’ 

Mr Task^ produced a pocket-book, and took 
therefrom two crisp five-pound notes. He laid 
them down upon the table, and took from another 
compartment of the pocket-book a little strip of 
blue paper %vith a raised stamp at one end. 
Taking pen and ink from a stand on a table at 
the other side of the room, he returned, and seat- 
ing himself near Hastings, filled up the form. 
‘ Fifteen, at four mouths.’ 

‘ Hail, wmrthy Timon ! That ’s at the rate off a 
hundred and fifty per centum per annum.’ 

‘It will pay you if you win,’ said Mr Taskor 
darkly and thicklv. ‘1 hope you may.’ With 
that he rose, and allowing the evil smile full play 
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zo much, you are welcome to those.’ And with 
this fine expression of feeling Mr Tasker went a 
little unsteadily from the club, hailed a passing 
coiich, and was driven home. 

Mr Hastings looked at his cigar as if he ques- 
tioned it while he said ; ‘ I can employ the words 
of my friend Mr Puff of The Gritie. “Well- 
pretty well ; but not quite perfect ; so, ladiw 
and gentlemen, if you please, we’U rehearse this 
piece again to-morrow.” ’ 

{To be continued,) 

! — — 

INGENUITY MISAPPLIED. 

Who that views in detail the career of the 
successful swindler by whoso involved proceedings 
extensive frauds are perpetrated, is not struck with 
the knowledge of huimm nature, and the ability 
for commercial enterprise often exhibited — an, 
ability which,* applied to some better purpose, 
might have raised the clfever thief to a position 
of usefulness and importance ! Ihit apart from 
the efforts of thp commercial swindler, with his 
forgeries, false entries, and years of deceit, what 
instances are'Hhere not on record of, on the on® 
hand, the ingeniotis plans of him whose enerpaa 
ate directed against the property of his fellow, and 
on the other, of a marvellously foolish credulity, 
which frequently enables the most shallow con- 
triver to create for himself a tinio df,havvest. 

If what is known of the operations of swindleni 
were more extensively published, no dofibt th® 
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^eot vroold be to diminish in some degree tlie 
natumal stock of credulity ; though, as we have 
bad frequent occasion to remark, it would seem 
that for every swindler who exists, there are 
hundreds who are ever ready to be swindled. In 
the police reports there are cases almost daily of 
tlie most paltry tricks, against which people would 
need to be constantly on their guard. We throw 
together a few incidents of this kind, which, the 
reader will remark, are not without their comic 
side. " 

Some yfais ago one of Her Majesty’s judges, 
taking his seat on the bench a little later tl^u 
usual, in the course of an apology to' the legal 
gentlemen in his immediate vicinity, remarked 
that he had not come direct from home, and 
having left his watch under his pillow, had not 
been aware of the exact time. This observation 
was not entirely lost on at least one person in 
court, for when his Lordship returned home, he 
found that an o\)liging gentleman had been kind 
enough to call for and obtain ‘ the judge’s over- 
coat, and the watch left under his pillow ! ’ 

Some time ago a base fraud was perpetrated at 
Chester. On the occasion of the races, when every 
place was thronged, a man, -apparently a barman, 
entered the smoke-room of ono of the hotels, and 
flourishing what he termed a twenty-pound note, 
desired to he informed whether any of the com- 
pany would be kind enough to change it, or to 
lend his master twelve pounds till he should 
obtain change. Twelve sovereigns were soon 
forthcoming ; and the pseudo-tapster, saying be 
would have the note changed as soon as possible, 
made his exit, donned his overcoat and hat, which 
he had placed on the stairs, and disappeatei 
Fortunately for jewellers, transactions of the 
kind now to be described have not often 
occurred. Some time ago, a fashionably dressed 
lady swindler carried on her operations on a 
gigantic scale, but was soon detected, as she 
deserved to be. Her mode of procedure was as 
follows : Arrived in a strange town, and in pos- j 
session of the information necessary for her pur- 1 
poses, she repairs to the residence of say Hr ! 
Brown, to whom, with tears in her eyes, she tells j 
a most pathetic tale of her husband’s mental j 
aberration, their needy circiuustances, and her j 
consequent inability to procure reliable medical 
advice ; finally prevailing on the doctor to consent 
to see the lunatic, one of whose hallucinations, he 
is told, is that he has . perpetual possession of a 
valuable parcel, for which he requires payment 
She then proceeds to tho estahlishuicnt of the 
jeweUer honoured by her choiCe, and selects a 
large quantity of jewellery, which slvr- desires to be 
sent to the house of her uncle,, the well-known Dr i 
Brown, who will pay for it on delivery. This 
seems aU right, and an ^assistant reaches the 
medical mansion at the appoiut<*d time. The 
^ady niece is careful to be there too, and again 
interviews thS doetbr, whom she mournfully in- 
fprms that her poor afflicted husband has arrived. 


worse than ever about his parcel. To obtain 
possession of the valuables is the work of a 
moment on the part of the sham niece ; and 
when this has been accomplished, the unsuspect- 
ing tradesman is ushered into the presence of the 
physician, as a lunatic! Naturally he refers to 
the articles which are to be exchanged for the 
doctor’s gold, and the doctor has no idea of exag- 
gerating his patient’s mental condition by contra- 
I diction. Let the reader imagine the rest— the 
swindler speeding from the spot with her precious 
plunder — the emliarrassed jeweller reiterating the 
object of Ids visit — the doctor informing him that 
it IS all right, he will have a cheque directly— the 
victim growing unea^ perhaps, and endeavour- 
ing to force his way out — the doctor’s henchmen 
rushing in and securing the madman — his shrieks 
and frantic struggles proving, to the satisfaction 
of his captors, that he is not only a madman, but 
a dangerous one— the binding of him hand and 
foot; a7id in earlier days, when the process of. 
‘ making a lunatic ' was much less difficult tfian 
now, fiis forcible removal to an asylum ! 

The establishments of jewellers appear to enjoy 
au inconvenient share of popularity amongst 
swindlers. On one occasion, a well-appointed 
equipage drove up to one of these, and the uocupant 
— a gentleman who carried fiis right arm in a sling 
— descended, entered the shop, and commenced 
negotiations. These were conducted to a success- 
ful is.sue ; but at this period of the game, the 
purchaser discovered that lie had forgotten his 
purse. Under the circinnstauces, of course the 
tradesman was kind enough to write at the dicta- 
tion of the wounded custoiner: ‘Dicar Wife — 
Please give bearer my cash-box. — Yours, Wiijaam;’ 
pleasantly remarking us he did so : * Oh, we aro 
namcsake.s,' Tiie footnum, who was ostentatiously 
pacing uj) and down before the door, was sum- 
moned, and drove off with the note ; while his 
master departed to attend to other business till 
the carriage should return with the cash. It is 
scarcely neces.sary to add that the cash-box wa.s 
readily obtained, when the jeweller’s wife was 
presented with the note in her hu.sband’s hand- 
writing ; ‘ I’ieaso give bearer my ‘^ash-box.— 

Yours, Wii.LiAJi.’ . 

Hotel-keepers, it would appear, rival jewellers 
in tlie atfeetious of the sharper. Here is a 
swindler’s way <»f paying the reckoning of ‘ mine 
liost.’ Two gentlemanly looking men, aiiparently 
of substantial means, but who in reality depended 
for a livelihood on their fraudulent ingenuity, 
after having spent a week at a small country 
hotel, where they lived ujion the best of everything, 
at lust determined to make a move, and watching 
their opportunity, invited their unsuspecting host 
to assist in the con.sumption of a bottle of his own 
wine ; an invitation which was readily accepted. 
After a suitable prologue, one of the guests ex- 
pressed his willingness to bet tho landlord fifty 
poiind.9 that the latter could not stand before the 
clock in perfect silence for half an hour, moving 
his weight from one leg to the other and winking, 
at every tick of the pendulum. Delighted at the 
prospect of such a speedy addition to his capital, 
‘mine ho.st’ immediately closed with the offer, 
and enthusiastically commenced his undertaking ; , 
during the performance of which, it is seaxemy 
necessary to add, tlie swindlers contrived to set 
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out in quest of a new field for their operations. 
The landlord was soon found at his novel task, 
an<l created no small surprise amongst the members 
of his household as he speechlessly alternated from 
leg to leg. In vain they spoke to him ; in vain 
tliey told him that customers were awaiting the 
pleasure of an interview ; he motioned to them 
to keep away; he struck at them, and as they 
persevered in their efforts to dislodge him, he 
grinned af them in powerless desperation, while 
silent anathemas flowed from his winking eyes. 
The news spread. The neighbours poured in. 
‘Poor man! Suddenly gone mad ! What a pity 
for his poor children!’ But the time was up — 
the self-imposed task was ended; and the inn- 
keeper ceased from his labours to find his wi^er 
a myth, his cash-box gone, and himself the 
laughing-stock of the village. 

Perhaps it was the same sharpers who, w'hen , 
desirous of changing their abode, suininoncd the j 
waiter, and craftily induced him to join in ‘blind- 
man’s-bnir,’ each being blindfolded in turn. The 
waiter’s turn to be the blind man came, when, 
if he caught either of his two playmates, he w'as 
to receive a guinea and a bottle of champagne. 
He crept about. He searched the corners. They 
were crafty hiders ; but he would find them. He 
groped under the table ; ho tried the chimney and 
every place which could afford concealment to a 
rat; and at length jerked the bandage from his 
eyes, found the room deserted, and rushed down- 
fctaii-s to discover that he had been duped and liis 
employer swindled. 

This reminds us of the story of two fellows 
whose money was almost entirely expended, and 
w'ho determined that a wealthy hotel-keeper 
kIkhiuI be the means of replenishing their purses. 
Accordingly, one of them giving np what money 
lie liad to the other, entered the premises of the 
selecle<l victim, while his coufeilerate kept out 
til’ sight. The visitor inejuired for the landlord, 
to wliom he propounded the query ; ‘ Can you 
give me a good dinner I ’ Of course the resources 
of the estahlisluueut were equal to sueli a demand, 
and in a few minutes the ‘good dinner’ W’as served 
and duly discussed. Tlien came the question of 
payment ; but the guest had no money, and 
jioiuted out to his host _ that,.* had he possessed 
the ‘needful,’ lie should have»ordere<l what he 
had consumed, in the usual manner ; that he had 
simply sought information concerning the ability 
of the house and the inclination of its owner to 
supply liim with a good dinner, and wivs much 
obliged lor the same. A policeman was called in ; 
but his^ decision leaned towards the impecunious 
diner it might be considered a debt, but the 
criminal law could do nothing. The guest 
departed. The landlord ground his teeth. Not 
long alter this, number two arrived with the 
query : ‘ Can you give mo a good dinner 1 ’ 
A smile of terrible meaning crossed the laml- 
lords face. ‘ kes, yes,’ ho replied; ‘take a seat.’ 
He hastened out, and returned with a bucket 
of water, which with his own hands he dashed 
over tlie applicant for the good dinner ; who there- 
upon jumped to his feet and demanded an explana- 
tion of such extraonlinary treatment. ‘ Ha ! ha t ’ 
laughed the incensed Boniface, as he glared a^iit 
for something wherewith to chastise the object 
of his wrath— ‘ha, lia ! you fellows cau’t fool 
me twice in the same way.’ The visitor appeared 


astounded ; the irate landlord appeared anxious to 
kick the visitor out A violent scene occurred- 
The would-be guest was denominated a swindler 
and a robber. The officer of the law was again 
summoned. Each made charges against the other. 
The infuriated host called in his solicitor. The 
visitor declared that he was perfectly able and 
willing to pay for what he required; exhibited 
his money, threatened proceedings for assault and 
battery, and vowed he would bring bis action for 
slander as well. The landlord’s solicitor con- 
sidered his client was getting cheaply out of the 
scrape by paying down fifty pounds as a solatium 
for the wounded feelings and the we% •clothes of 
si^indler number two ! 

A swell-mobsman once made a wager, with a 
gentleman that the latter could not carry a ten- 
pound note from the hotel at which both were 
staying to a place indicated, along a specified 
route. The'bet was accepted ; and the gentleman, 
with a griii> smile placing the note within the 
lining of his hat in the presence of tlie swindler, 
started to accomplish his object. He had nearly 
arrived at his destination, when passing a place 
encumbered with brick, timber, and other build- 
ing materials, liis attention w'as attracted by a 
little boy searching amongst the impedimenta 
and crying piteously. The gentleman approached, 
and desired to know the cause of his grief. The 
boy had lost a ten-pound note, which had been 
given him to get changed, and he was afraid his 
father would kill him. By this time a crowd, 
attracted by the roars of the unlucky lad, hail 
assembled, and the builder’s materials were being 
thoroughly overhauled. A confederate among the 
crowd now managed, while engaged in the search, 
to knock off tlie hat which contained the coveted 
note. Us ()#ner naturally stooped to pick it up, 
and replaced it on his head. Instantly the con- 
federate collared him. ‘ Give it up 1 Give it up !’ 
he cried. ‘ Give np what V demanded the gentle- 
man, endeavouring to set himself free ; wdiile the 
crowd, leaving off the search, began to throng 
round the sharper’s victim. ‘ Give the boy his 
money — his teii-pouiid note, you thief!' shouted 
the swindler. The gentleman angrily protested ; 
hut the swcU-mobsmau cut him short by exclaim- 
ing : ‘He’s got it, men! I 'saw him put it in 
the lining of his hat.’ Tlie hat was in.stautly 
examined, and conclusive proof obtained, for why 
should any one he found carrying his money in 
his hat ? And despite the struggles of tlie real 
oumer, the note was handed over to the boy- 
confederate, who immediately made off with it ; 
while, liad it not been for the arrival of a constable, 
the victim of the conspinicy would have fared 
badly at the hands of the infuriated crowd. 

The kind (if swindle which lias for its pre- 
liminary stage an inviUtiou to young nieu to 
inspect an apparently ■valuable pipe or article of 
jewellery, alleged to have been louud by the 
vender, is very jEfecpiently practised in the streets 
of large tow^s, particulariy the English metro- 
polis, and no doubt .proves very profitable, and 
realises many times the real value of Uie article. 
'rUe questionable morality of such a purcliase 
must, however, materially detract from our 
sympathy witlf the deluded. 

What compunctious trouble thfe^ coBScience of 
the swindler as he spreads the not for his 
unwary victims, may be gathered from tlie senti- 
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MMlt to liave bemx recorded in the note-book 
eti CMM «xo3tti&e&tlj before the public a few jears 
tijfiri *neme men hare plenty of brains and no 
numey ; some men have plenty of money and no 
tondnsL Surely men with plenty of money and no 
lottins were made for men with plenty of brains 
and no mon^,* Unfortunately for his personal 
ooiiifort, however, the law was at variance with 
his philosophy ; and he was found worthy of a 
prolonged term of imprisonment, which is being 
aecordw to him at the present time. 

Quite recently a paragraph went the ronpd of 
the pamra whicn, if true, revealed a fraud accom- 
paniea by'ifo ordinary impudence. Mrs Gladstone, 
the wife of the ex-Piemier, acknowledged by 
advertisement the receipt of a ten-poand note 
^m an anonymous donor* among 'the subscrip- 
tiens to a charitable institution in which the lady 
takes an interest. Some days afterwards she 
received an epistle requesting the return of the 
note, as thq writer, on reflection, considered he 
could not consistently give the donation, lie not 
i^jreeing with Mr Gladstone’s politics. The note, 
according to the paragraph, was forwarded to the 
address g^ven ; but it was subsequently discovered 
that the individual whose conscience was so very 
tessder respecting political matters, had evinced 
no scrapie in cancelling to his own profit the 
subscription of a more honest man. 

Apropos of certain extensive forgeries of ten- 
ponnd notes in Dublin, by wliich so many respect- 
able merchants were defrauiled, the following 
ingenious mode of getting rid of a forged note 
may not be uninteresting ; A few years ago, on the 
afternoon of a certain day, whilst a well-dressed 
man was looking into a jeweller’s ]date-gl(»B 
window in College Green, Dublin, and leaning 
half^ on the glass, half on the stohe pillar, he 
received from an evil-designed passer-by a tre- 
mendous push, which sent his shuidder through 
the glass, but without injuring him in the least. 
The proprietor, with some of his assistants, rushed 
out, seized the unfortunate man, pulled liim into 
the shop, and insisted that he should pay the 
damage done, which was estimated at nine 
ponnas odda The man protested — said it was no ; 
fault of his — that he had been knocked through 
the window against his will, and jiay he would 
not under any circumsiances. A policeman was 
called in, who seemed a little iloubtful as to 
whether he ought to take the offender in chiirge ; 
but the proprietor would bear of no compromise 
between paying and being removed to prison. 
The policeman therefore informed the ofifeuder that 
he must accompany him to the police-olhee, where 
an inquiry would bo made into the circumstmccs 
of the breakage. The man still proteste*! strongdy, I 
and iioint-blank refused to pay. fie said that h<i 
had occasion to leave^ by the mail-steamer to 
Holyhead for London in the evening, and vowed 
that if they attempted to keep him, it would cost 
them ten times the earn demandeij ; and character- 
ised their action as indnstrous and ^-/njust. But 
the proprietor would take no denial ; so seeing 
no other course open, the man agived to pay the | 
nine pounds odds under protest, but threatened 
a speedy vengeance for their insolence. He ten- 
dered a hundred-pound note, anfi received his 
clwBge of ninety pounds some shillings, and took 
his departure, raging like a madman at the unfair 
treatment he had been subjected to. The hundred- 


i }>onnd note was aflarwards found to be a fatfg^ 
one ; and the clever scoundrel had succeeded in 
getting over ninety pounds for it by «n ingenioai 
trick worthy of a better cause. 


A FEW HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSINa 

UY XHl! MOTHBB OF ▲ FAUrUY. 

Thisre are many little nseful hints foi nmeing 
the sick to be gained only by personal famili- 
arity with illness ; and os my hoys have obsti- 
nately persisted in having almost evc|y form of 
infantile infectious disorder, 1 shall jot down a 
I few of the points which I found to be most 
' useful to me during, the long weary time we 
were kept in the nursery. 

When my little boys Percy and Louis were 
suflering from scarlet lever, I hml every article 
of funnture save Percy’s little bed, Louis’s cot, 
two chairs, and a boxful of toys — which were 
' afterwards burnt — carefully removed, all cur- 
* tains and cari)ets rigorously excluded { while I 
had two print dresses, which 1 wore alternately 
' during the dreary time. I used to be so sorry 
I for the little patients ; for of course all visitors 
wore strictly prohibited, ami children naturally 
like a change both of ]>eopIe and places. It is 
always advisable, if it is jiossible to have a choice 
of rooms for illness, to choohc a large airy apart- 
ment witli a south a.spect; for them is nothing 
, like sunshine lor keeping one cheerful, as well as 
j acting most henofnnally upon the health of the 
' patient ; besides it is invaluable as a disinfectant, 
worth bushels of chloriile of lime. In casea of 
infectious disease, people cannot be too careful in 
communicating with the outer world. Many and 
long-continued were the efforts I nimle to prevent 
the spread of scarlet fever ; and truly thankful I 
' am that I never heard of any one catching it from 
I us. I jilaced an old saucer nearly full of cold 
water, in which I poured a little carbolic acid, in 
each room, the hall table, stairhead window, in 
fact, on every available spot in the house. At 
first the strong gaseous odour was highly offensive ; 
but that soon wore ofl^ am! in a ver^ short time 
its piesence was almost unnoticcrl. 

My boys used to liate the sight of their 
‘Ixikkles,’” as they called their medicine; so I 
placed a little round table, which I covered with a | 
clean napkin, outside the room door, ; and thereon 
I ]>ut the bottles, spoons, liniments, &c. which' 
were needed ; and foimd it such an improvement * 
on the old plan of keeping them promiscuously 
oil the chimtiey-iiieco, that I have adhered to it 
ever since. Every utensil as soon as used should 
he caiefully removed and well rinsed out — cups, 
spoons, glasses, all should be at once deansed, and 
not suffered to lie about in disorder. It is rather 
more trouble ; but surely the little extra labour 
will not be grudged when the comfort of the 
patient is increasetl. 

In these enlightened days it is almost an insult 
to ivrite about the value of fresh air, yet there are 
some people who carefully keep their rooms shut 
up ; and what a fatal mistake it" is thus to exclude 
one of God’s best gifts to man ! If tlie patient be 
kept warm and free from draitghfe, plenty of fresh 
air may be admitted without the slightest danger. . 
In most modem houses the upper window-susfa 
lets down, and may be kept o^u a few inches. 
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I! there is the lightest dranght, it miiy he piw* 
vested at a rtfij trifling cost, by having a %fat 
wooden frame mom six to eight inchee in width 
made to fit the upper part of the window, and 
a single thickness of flannel tacked on each 
side of it I find it a capital plan to fold a 
sheet in two, lay it across the oed, above ^e 
under sheet, with the upper edge just touchi^ 
the pillows, and the ends tightly tucked in 
under the* mattresses. It does not wrinkle ot 
crumple up, as single sheets will do ; while 
crumbs can be readily brushed off, and it can 
much more easily be changed than a largo one. 
It is best to fold the upper end of the quilt 
under the blankets before tui ling down the top 
sheet, as it helps to keep- -hem in place; and 
as there is nothing more fidgeting to a healthy 
person than to have the chin grazed by blankets, 
tlie annoyance must be doubly great to one lying 
on a bed of sickness. 

The greatest care should be t.aken to keep the 
beds clean ; so the linen ought to be changed twice, 
and the flankets once a week ; those that have 
been removed hung in the open air for a few hours, 
then thoroughly dried in a warm room, and put 
away to roidace those in use, which must be 
similarly treated. There is nothing easier to an 
experienced nurse, or more difficult to an inex- 
perienced one, than to change the bed-linen when 
<i patient is in bed. I once noticed a capital, plan 
in an American paper, which I have followed in 
scores of cases, and never found to fail. I shall 
copy it IiC‘i:c w extenso, for the benefit of tho.se who 
may be pi iced where such a scraji of advice may 
be useful : ‘ In the first place, everything required 
inu«t bo at liand before beginning ; then move the 
patient as fiur as po.ssil)Ie to one side of the bed, 
and remove all bnt one pillow. Untuck the lower 
and cross sheets, and push them toward the middle 
of the bod. Have a sheet ready folded or rolled 
the long way, and lay it on the mattress, unfolding 
it enough to tuck it in at the side. Have the cross 
sheet iireparecl the B.ame w’ay ; lay it over the under 
one, ami tuck it in, keeping the unused portion of 
both still rolled. Move tJie patient over to tho side 
thus 2 rrepar&d. The soiled sheets can then be drawn 
away, the clean ones completely unrolled, and 
tucked in oh the other 8i.de. The coverings need 
not be removed while this i.s being done ; they can 
be pulled out from the foot of the bedstead, and 
kept wrapped round the patient. To change the 
upper sheet, take off the counterpane, and lay the 
clean sheet over the blankets, securing the upper 
edge to the bed with a couple of pins. Standing at 
the foot, draw out the'blankcfs and soiled linen ; 
replace the former, and put on tho counterpane ; 
lastly, change the pillow-cases.’ 

I found it most refreshing to my little patients 
to sponge the entire body with vinegar and warm 
water, and w’as very careful not to let them catch 
cold^ while doing so, just sponging over a small 
portion at a time ; while the bed and the patients 
were dually protected by a large blanket, which 
I carefully pinned round their shoiUders. It is a 
^at mistake to have large quantities of fruit, 
biscuits, &C. lying aliout a sick-room. A very 
few grapes, an orange peeled and divided, and two 
or three milk or water biscuits arc quite enough 
to have displayed at one time. The same may bo 
said of food. I have often been pained, when 
visiting some of my sick pensioners, to see their 


mends, with well-meaut but mistaken kindnesB, 
bihag lai^ge barimfuls of horrible compounds, 
whim th^ dignify with the name of gruel, or 
8^0 or tapioca, as the ct^ maybe. The mere 
s^t of the food seemed to set them against it. 
Whereas if a little care had been bestowed upon 
its premration, and a small cupful provided instead 

welai^ quantity I name, they probably would 
have partaken of it with pleasure. 

Another error, committed with the best of inten- 
tions, is to keep asking the patients what they would 
like, ^f they could take this thing or the other. 
The sickened, wearied expression I have often 
seen flit over the faces of people who aTfrtecovering 
frftm a lingering illness, when their officious rela- 
tives comfe teasing them as to their requirements ! 
Daring the lingering illness of a dear relative, I 
verily believe we made her often eat, jijst by pro- 
viding dainty morsels of food, displaying them 
temptingly Arranged, and taking them to her bed- 
side quite utiexiiectedly ; when if she had been 
asked could she cat anything, I feel confident the 
answer would have inevitably been: ‘No ; thanks. 
I don’t feel at all inclined to eat.* 

A very simple and expeditious way of cooldng a 
little bit of chicken or fish is to butter a paper 
thickly, place the food to be cooked within the 
paper, and place it on the gridiron over a clear 
fire. A very short time suffices to cook it thor- 
oughly ; and I have often found that to be eaten 
when all other modes of invalid cookery have been 
tried in vain. 

I always find Percy and Louis take refuge in 
milk when they are ailing, and truly thankful am I 
that such is the case. Once when Percy had a very 
severe attack of bronchitis, I felt in despair, for ail 
the tempting food I could contrive failed to make 
him eat ; for several days — eleven if I be not mis- 
taken— -he lived almost entirely on milk ; and when 
I mentioned to our medical attendant my fear that 
the child would die of starvation, he quite laughed 
at the idea, and said : ‘As long as he can take the 
' milk, the child will do very well.* 

In conclusion, I would earnestly impress upon 
my readers the great importance of having every 
article in the shape of body or bed linen thoroughly 
well aired. The slightest trace of damp may undo 
the careful work of days or w^ks, may even cause 
all our nursing and attention to prove in vain. 


A QUEER COURTSHIP. 

Many years ago there lived at the little village of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire a quiet labouring family 
of the name of Arnold. The old man and his 
mfe had only one 'daughter, Annie, a bright-eyed, 
dark-haired giii of sixteen. She was good-looking, 
and though possessed of- many feminine graces, 
she oottld almost do a masculine amount of work, 
and was therefore a great support to her father 
and mother. Sh<5 could manage farm-work of mpst 
sorts, and whfjn that was ifot to bo had, she would 
find something to .en^ploy her in a neighbouring 
mine. Necessarily she came into contact with a 
good many of the rougher sex, and being a good- 
natured willing girl, had already made several 
conquests over their susceptible hear^ but had 
never yet seen the one she \trould*havu liked to 
marry. * 
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In those days, supeistltion was at its height, and 
any difficulty that wanted solving was submitted 
to the power of spells for divination. Most of the 
ignorant implicitly believed in their efficacy, and 
practised them to a great extent. Annie was no 
exception, and young though she was, she had a 
strong desire to know her future fate. Perhaps it 
was chiefly the knowledge of the supposed means 
that incited her ; but she certainly left no stone 
unturned in trying to discover her fate. Once 
she had even exhorted a priest who passed^that 
way to solvjj the secret for her, but he warned her 
not to tempt the Virgin or pry into the uuknowp. 
Gipsies. had told her fortune, but it was never 
fulfilled. All manners of charms and incantations 
had she tried, yet without success ; but for all this 
she did not despair, and placed as much trust 
in every succeeding trial as she had done in the 
first. 

On St Thomas’s Eve, she took the prescribed 
but unpoetical large red onion, and stuck nine 
pins in it, according to the custom. This she did 
by making a little circle of eight of them, and 
placing the ninth in the middle, naming it ‘ true 
love.’ This she put under her pillow, and repeated 
the all-po'werful verse : 

‘ Good St Thomas, do me right ; 

Send me my true Idv© to-night. 

In his clothes and his array, 

Wliich he weareth every day.’ 

That night in happy dreams she saw the young 
man who was to bo her future husband ; but the 
features were strange to her, though ho wore 
labouring clothes. Ever after, she looked intently 
at every fresh face, to discover a likeness to her 
vision, but without success. 

When New-year’s Eve came round, she invited 
some of her young friends to come and join in 
merry homely pastimes. All sorts of curious 
games they played, and the pleasant joke passed 
freely round in a manner that w'ould put to shame 
many of the sham, cold, and uncomfortable recep- 
tions of the present day. As a conclusion to the 
evening’s entertainment, Annie brought out a 
large substantial dish, filled with what was called 
a cold posset, of her own ^making. It was made 
of milk, ale, eggs, currants, and spice ; and lastly, 
but not least, her mother’s wedding-ring w'as 
thrown in. Then each guest took a ladle ful out, 
and in so doing attempted to catch the ring, for 
whoever did so was certain to be married before 
the next year was out. Whether Annie had pre- 
pared it with a charm or not, certain it is that she 
was the lucky one who fished up the ring ; and 
loud were the congratulations ou rail sides, for she 
was much beloved by her companions... 

These repeated predictions only increased her 
curiosity, and she lost no opportunity of further 
solving her destiny. On St Valentine’s Day, 
therefore, she peeped through the keyhole before 
opening the outer door, in the hope of seeing two 
or more persos^, in which case. she would have a 
sweeth^irt very soon. But better stiU, she saw a 


cock and hen, which denoted, according to Derby- 
shire belief, that she would be married before the 
year was out. Everything seemed to concur in 
promising her married felicity that year, and yet, 
inquisitive girl, she did not know who was her 
sweetheart I She was sure it was no one she had 
ever seen before, for the face in her dream was 
totally different from any she could remember. 

Thus time went on, and she was no wiser than 
ever. Midsummer Eve had arrived, and she 
determined to carry out a bolder project than any 
she had before attempted, to confirm her former 
dream. It was one which very few girls dare do, 
and the last one tliat had performed it five years 
before was a wild runaway whom they did not 
care to emulate. But Annie was a brave girl, and 
dared to attempt it for her own satisfaction. Her 
parents were not averse to it, but let her have 
her own way, foreseeing no harm ; they placed, 
great trust in the girl, and so feared nothing. 

The charm she intended to perform was this : 
to go to the churchyard at midnight, and when the 
clock struck twelve, to run a similar number of 
times round the church, repeating ; 

* I sow hcmpsced — hompsecd I sow. 

He that loves me best, 

Come after me and mow.’ 

The figure of the young w’onian’s lover is then 
supposed to appear and follow her. 

As the time approached, she felt rather nervous ; 
but being a girl of good spirit, she braced herself 
up for the occasion, and at half-past eleven o’clock 
bade ‘ good-night ’ to her father and mother with a 
cheerful heart. Although superstitious, she was 
not afraid, and had often gone at night to strange 
places where a man would have feared to venture 
near. But a cburchyaid at midnight is not a 
very congenial spot, though upon tins night the 
moon slione brilliantly, and she could see the 
old church quite plainly in the distanj^. Though 
fancying she saw figures Hitting here and there as 
the moon was temporarily obscured by the white 
fleecy clouds, she went on undaunted till she 
reached the little porch, and the gate creaked open 
at her touch. Though she was alone, and almost 
wishing she had not come, her curiosity and 
pride resolved her. She waited uneasily till the 
old bell clanked out its dismal sound — the ghostly 
signal of spirit revelry — and the wind rustled in 
the trees with an eerie sough. Round and round 
the old familiar graveyard she sped, peering into 
the dark shadows she was unable to penetrate, 
and trembling with excitement. Once she stopped 
and looked intently at the shadow of a tall 
shrub whore she thought she saw some bodily 
form. Her imagination was so strong that she 
could make out the features she had seen in 
her dream ; but the moon gleaming forth at that 
moment, dispelled the illusion. Vexed with her 
disappointment, she again sped on, construing every 
shadow into a spectre. She had been round 
eleven times, and vioa despairing of success, when 
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in the moonlight she saw, this time quite plainly, 
the figure of a young man whose face seemed 
to resemble that of her dream. He wore ordi- 
nary working clothes, and was watching her in 
intense excitement. It was no ghost, but a real 
live human being. She stopped, breathless, while 
the young man, seemingly desperate, walked 
towards her. She did not recoil but waited his 
approach. . Nearer and nearer he came, and all 
his features appeared familiar to her. At last he 
touched her, and the fascinating spell was broken ; 
both were then perfectly certain of the other’s 
bodily existence. His was an honest, frank face, 
and she trusted him instinctively. He was de- ^ 
lighted with her modest beauty ; and a series of 
mutual explanations followed ; and after a little 1 
•difficulty he fathomed the secret of the blushing 
girl. Both considered it a decree of fate that 
they had thus met, and plighted their happy troth 
in the old churchyard, sealing it with the time- 
honoured kiss. 

His appearance, however, at the church was due 
to an entirely different cause, which he explained 
to Annie as he joyfully led her to her home. 
His name was Eic.hard Bandom, and ho lived at 
the little village of Sheldon, four miles off ; but 
curiously enough had never before seen Annie or 
.she him, though he had been to Bakewell several 
times before. lie had been suffering acutely from 
the pliilosoiihy-defyiiig pain, toothache, for a 
long time, and had unsuccessfully tried many 
means to eure it. The last cure ho had attempted 
was one peculiar to Derbyshire, the pain being 
supposed 10 be caused by a worm — an old belief 
mentioned by Shakspeare in Muck Ado about 
Noihirtfi, To extract it they have recoui'se to a 
curious mclliod : u small <tuautity of dried and 
powdered herbs i.s placed iu a cup, and a hot coixl 
dro]>ped on it ; the sulfercr then holds his or her 
open moutli over the cup, inhaling the smoke as 
long as it can bo l)orne. Then the patient breathes 
hard into another cup Ml of water, when it is said 
tlie grub or worm can be seen iu the water. This, 
however, llichard had tried without success, and 
was at a loss wliat to do next, Avheu a new arrival 
from Durham told him of another charm which 
was practised iu that county. Tins he was only too 
g’ad to try, to cure if possible 'Ihe ‘ love-pain,’ as 
they call toothache in these fiarts. The horrid 
charm was this ; 'The jmtient must go to the 
churchyard at midnight and bite a tooth from an 
old skull, and the pain would leave him for ever. 
We have seen how he came to the churchyard, 
and how doubtless his ‘love-pain’ left him, and 
by a much more agreeable procesa He hud seen 
the girl running round the church long before 
he reined it, and had wondered what it could 
be. Then he remembered the old Derbyshire 
custom on Midsummer Eve, and determined to 
find out whether it was a spectre or not. The 
rest Annie knew, and how agreeably both hud 
been surpnsed ! and when tltey arrived at her 
lioine, matters were explained to the entire satis- 
faction of aU. 

It was such coincidences as these, and some- 
times perhaps preconcerted plans, that sustained 
the old belief in these customs and snperstitions. 
Many of the village girls were now ambitious to 
try this sovereign sweetheart charm, and for some 
years after, the churchyard at Bakewell presented 
a lively ‘spectral’ appearance on each Midsummer 


Eve. Annie’s curiosity was now satisfied ; and 
three months after her strange rencontre she was 
married to llichard Bandom at the ancient church 
she had so successfully circled. Loud and Ion" 
were the acclamations of joy that were raised in 
the village, and the old bell clanked with a merrier 
tone than it had ever done before. All rejoiced 
that Annie was happy, though many wreaths of 
flowers were hung on the doors of her unsuccessful 
lovers, according to Bakewell custom. It only 
remains to add that Annie became a dutiful wife, 
and ♦ook events as they came, without attempting 
to peer too far into the future ; while Richard 
Random was never again troubled withrthe tooth- 
ache or ‘ love-pain.’ 
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The old year closed with news of a scientific 
experiment which excited lively interest among 
chemists and mineralogists — namely, that real 
diamonds had actually been made by experiment 
in the laboratory. The old and oft-repeated pre- 
diction seemed at length accomplished by a clever 
chemist at Glasgow. But though real diamonds 
are said to have been scratched by the .manufac- 
tured ones, and rubies and other precious stones 
have been engraved by them, the inventor mean- 
while only claims that he has produced a crystal- 
line form of carbon, irrespective of the question of 
whether this is the diamond. 

As a set-off to this there was Dr Richardson’s 
.account of a diver who, equipped in a diving- 
dress, could go down into deep water and stay 
there an hour without any supply of air from 
above. Tliis remarkable personage, Mr Fleu.ss, 
is described as an Englishman, of the merchant 
service, and who has discovered a way by which 
breathing can be carried on under water. Dr 
Richardson states thqt in the first dip at which 
he was present Mr Fleuss remained under water 
twenty minutes, and came out free from oppres- 
sion, his pulse steady, his breathing free, and his 
complexion natural. A swbsequeut dip in twelve 
feet of water lasted an hour, during which Mr 
Fleuss moved about, picked up small objects, and 
reclined on the floor of the tank. When he came 
up his pulse was beating nearly double the natural 
rate ; hut his face was clear of any sign of asphy-xia, 
and, as in the former case, the breathing was 
free. 

Though it has been surmised that Mr Fleuss 
has condensed air couceSaled about his person, 
the precise means by which he keeps himself 
alive under watef is a secret ; but that eudeavoui“8 
will be mado to turn it to account may be taken 
for granted, "vro be able to take long walks in a 
river or at the bottom of the sea, independent of 
air-pumping from above, opens a wide sphere of 
usefulness for divers. And if life can be main- 
tained under ‘water, so can it also in a noxious 
atmosphere, and Fleuss’ apparatun may render 
good service in dangerous coal-mines and in 
burning houses. ' 
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Besaaceliw made by Measrs De Candolle and 
Bltehst of Geneva on the degree of cold to which 
needs of plants can be subjected without impairing 
;; ilieii*vitality, present very remarkable results. It 
Is not the first time that such experiments have 
been tried ; but the means now available for main- 
taining a low temperature for a long time, impart 
to present investigations a degree of certainty 
never before possible. Seeds of cabbage, mustard, 
cress, and wheat were separately inclosed in^ glass 
tubes, hermetically scaled, and were then exposed 
during sii^hours to a course of refrigeration, in 
vrhich the temperature was reduced to fifty degrtes 
below tero of centigrade. No precautions were 
taken to restore them gradually to the ordinary 
temperature. They were sown, and all except 
seven grains of wheat, which had been damaged, 
germinated in the same time as seeds which had 
not been refrigerated. Another experiment was 
made with thirteen different kinds of seeds. It 
lasted two hours, and during half that period the 
temperature was brought down to eighty degrees 
bdow zero. They all germinated except three 
sorts, which were proved to be bad, by the fact 
that nou;chilled seeds of the same kind did not 
grow. 

These results are deserving of attention. We 
shall have additional particulars by-and-by, for 
the experimentalists intend to continue their 
researches, to prolong the period of cold, and to 
try its effect on a larger number of germs, as well 
animal as vegetable. 

Dr Hagen, Professor of Entomology in Harvard 
College, Massachusetts, has revived an old ques- 
tion — The Destruction of Obnoxious Insects. From 
observation and experiments carried on under 
his advice, ho has come to the conclusion that 
the vino-pest (Phylloxera), the potato-beetle, the 
cotton- worm, the Colorado grasshopper, cater- 
pillars, and greenhouse pests generally, may be 
destroyed by sprinkling them with diluted yeast. 
The fatal ingredient -is the mould or fungus which 
grows on yeast and on tVe surface of brewers’ mash. 
‘The liquid,’ says Dr Hagen, ‘should be applied 
either with a syringe or with a sprinkler ; and the 
fact that infected insects poison others with ^Yhich 
tti>qr come in contact, will be a great help. Of 
course it will be impossible to destroy all insects ; 
but a certain limit to calamities could be attained. 
The quantity to be applied, and the manner of 
the application, can be known only by experi- 
ment.’ 

In an experiment tried on potato-beetles, all 
I that were sprinkled with the dduted yeast died 
: within twelve days, and the fungus was found in 
; the vessels of thek wings. It is kmfiwn that the 
■ common house-fly is often killed by a fungus. Dr 
Hagen states that, in , baking and brewing, this 
fungus acts as a ferment equally well with yeast. ; 
Once at a meeting of German naturalists, a cake 
was eaten iyid bher drunk both of which hod been 
fermented by 1*116 house-fly fungus. 

A map of Mars, on Mercator’s projection, con- 


structed by Professor Harknesa, from ohservairiotts 
made at the United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, is published in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. It shews ten 
dark spots, one T-shaped, one having the form of 
a leather apron, one a bullet^ the others generally 
resembling willow-leaves, ranged in parallel lines 
from east to west. The south polar ioe shews an 
important segment in the upper border of the 
map, and is, as seen through the telescope, pure 
white ; while the colour of the planet is a golden 
yellow, and that of the spots or markings is a 
light indigo blue. The spots are by some ob- 
servers supposed to be land. So far as it goes, 
this map is a very interesting representation of 
Mars. Professor Harkness hopes to improve it 
greatly during the opposition of next autumn. 

At a meeting last session of the Anthropological 
Institute, the President referred to an explanation 
that had been given of the way in which the huge 
and heavy stones standing as monoliths, or in 
groups as tombs and temples, had been lifted into 
place: a long-standing and puzzling question. 
Among the hill-tribes of India there are some who 
still erect big stones as memorials ; and, as is 
reported, they recently carried a stone weighing 
twenty tons up a high hill in the course of a few ! 
hours. The ponderous block was inclosed in a i 
wooden framework so arranged tlv»t a large | 
number of men could lift all at once, and in this 
simple way was it borne to the hill-top, a height 
of four thousand feet. That such a practice still 
exists is fair ground for assuming that it prevailed j 
in the primeval ages. And that enormous weights 
are transported by mere manual labour, is stated 
by Captain Basil Hall, who at a port in India saw 
a number of natives lift and carry a ship’s anchor 
of the largest dimensions. 

Mr Rivett-Camac, who lias ex])lored many of the 
barrows and burial-mounds in India, confir- 
mation of the views of those explorers who have 
pointed out the extraordinary resemblance of the 
Indian barrows and tlicir contents to those of 
Europe. Some years ago, a barrow in Northum- 
berland was examined, and was found to be in 
neatly every respect a counterpart of the sepulchral 
mounds of the Deccan of India. Similar evidence * 
has been found in France and other parts of the 
continent. In the East, as in the West, the shape 
of the tumuli is the same, and they are always 
placed on the slope of a hill facing the south. 
Brahmans, Buddhists, and Druids, as has been 
inferred, had a common belief. 

A new map of Turkestan in four sheets, drawn 
and zincographed* at Debra Dun, has been pub- 
lished by General Walker, Surveyor-general of 
India. It extends one degree of latitude to tho 
north and south beyond the former edition, and 
includes part of Afghanistan crossed by our troops 
during the recent campaign, and much information 
has been obtained from the Survey officers attached > 
to the army, and details of the routes between 
Khelat, Quetta, and Skudahar. The course of the 
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Upper OxuB is more dearly made known than 
before ; beyond the Himalaya, eotae importmit 
rivers and affluents of the Indus have been traced 
to their sources in Kohistan ; and Tirich Mir, the 
highest peak of the Hindu Kush, prodsionally 
estimated at twenty-three thousand four hundred, 
is now assumed to be from three to. four thousand 
feet higher. And this new map with its rectified 
particulars shews in the north-east * what a large 
extent of terra incognita still remains to tempt any 
enterprising explorer — bo he Russian or English- 
man — ^to visit those regions.’ 

Bishop Caldwell, in an address to the graduates 
of Madras University, pointed out that there lay 
open to the educated natives of India a rich field 
of research in which they could work to more 
advantage than Europeans, This field is the 
history of their country as contained in inscrip- 
tions on the w’jdls of temples in almost every 
village. 13y study of those ancient records, light 
would be thrown on what is at present a very 
obscure subject, and more or less legendary and 
mythical. Natives have no reason to fear the sun, 
and can therefore search for inscriptions without 
the risk to which Europeans would be exposed ; 
moreover, they can explore without exciting 
suspicion, and antiquities and priv.ate evidences, 
concealed from strangers, would be shewn to them. 
Be.arch mi ht also be made for old vernacular 
books that .are supposed to be lost, with a view 
towards a history and comparative study of lan- 
guages. And for this the neighbourhood of 
Madras affords ample scope. The Uravidian family 
inoludes fourteen languages and thirty dialects, 
and in addition there are Sanskrit and Hindustani. 
In Calcutta and Bombay, where educated natives 
have applied themselves to these studies, the 
results have been valuable and encouraging ; and 
if vernaculars are compai‘».‘il, and ancient forms 
with modern, it would soon be found that lan- 
guage has a history of its own, throwing light on 
all other histories, * A further advantage,' as the 
pr-lato remarked, ‘ might be realised in time in 
the commencement and development of a good 
modern vernacular literature — a literature equal — 
if that Avere possible — to the ancient literature in 
• beauty of form, and superior to it — which would 
bo possible enough — in the value of its subject- 
matter.’ 

In the northern part of Scotland, tho shiro 
of Sutherland occupies an area of eighteen hun- 
dred sq^uare miles, comprising for the most part 
mountains, moors, and bogs, penetrated by gre.at 
lochs of sea and fresh water, which occasion ‘a 
dampness at all seasons of the year, more favour- 
able to the growth of grass than of cereal crops.’ 
Brooks and streams are almost innumerable ; and 
yet at the beginning of the present century there 
was but one bridge, and scarcely a tlioroughfarc 
which could be called a road. Love of work and 
cleanliness were unknown among the inhabitants, 
who dwelt w’ith their live-stock in miserable huts 
built of turf and poles, which, when they became 
too filthy even for Sutherlanders, were abandoned, 
and the poles pulled out were used in the erection 


of others alter tho same pattern. Squalor and 
starvation were the common lot. 

The wonders effected in the shape of agricul- 
tural inmrovement on this large territory by the 
present Duke of Sutherland, were described some 
time ago in these pages (December 19, 1874). Im- 
provements are still proceeding. An interesting 
paper on the subject by Mr Roberts of Haslemerf^ 
18 given in the last number of the Journal of 
tlM lioyal Agricultural Society. present Duke, 
who, as is well known, delights in mechanical 
operfitions, having seen some years ago the ineffec- 
tual endeavour to till bog and moorland by means 
of an ordinaiy plough driven by a porK’ole steam- 
engine, substituted two fourteen horse-power en- 
gines, and a plough carrying a single huge turn- 
furrow, in place of the four usually employed. 
This plough is ‘ never overturned, and the steadi- 
ness with which it tears its way through inequalities 
of surface, o ver shuq) ridges and abrupt hollows, 
is marvellous.* 

To enable the heavy engines to travel over 
soft ground, the wheels are made five feet diameter 
witli a tire twenty inches broad, which, by mov- 
able rings applicable at pleasure, can be iucreasod 
to three feet eight inches. The difficulties would 
have disheartened anything short of the most 
resolute and intelligent perseverance : big boulders 
and old bulky roots of firs stopped the plough 
repeatedly, and were hauled out bodily by the 
engine, or started by a sixpenny chaige of dyna- 
mite. To save the plough from injury, the Duke’s 
Secretaiy invented a revolving coulter, a vertical 
I steel disk, which when it met a stubborn obstruc- 
i tion lilted the plough over ; aud the Duke sug- 
gested the adoption of a large iron hook situilar 
to the lluke of an anchor, which, trailing behind 
the plough, acted as a subsoiler, stirring the land 
t(» a depth of from eight to eighteen inches. At 
times, ])rodigiou8 quantities of stones, likened to 
the refuse of a quuny, lurked beneath the surface ; 
aud from one of the fields one hundred and fifty 
tons of stone to the .acre were collected. Here 
the steam-power rendered signal service by hauling 
the stones away over soft ground on sledges at the 
rate of two hundred tons a day. In like manner, 
when trees were to bo removed, a chain from tho 
engine iiassed round hulf-a-dOzen stems, speedily 
nprootetl the whole grouj). » 

From these few j)ai’ticular8, some idea may be 
fonued of the magnitude of the work of reclama- 
tion in the wild.s of Sutherland. Similar inge- 
nuity has been shewn in the laying out of roads, 
in fencing, aud the erection of suitable buildings. 
Nearly three thousand acres have been leclaiined, 
and tJie work begun in 1873 is still progressing. 
The results are thns described; instead of ‘moor 
and l)og, there ‘are now to be seen large and well- 
cultivated farms, <?acli with a well-built and ample 
steading, surrounded by large rectangular fields 
well fenced, and covered with luxuriant crops 
of oats, turnips, and grass. Hood roads give access 
to each fiel6;j and here and there, amid grazing 
sheep and cattle aud the ordinary features of farm 
tillage, smoke rises from engines employed i for 
traction on the roads or in cultivating the land. 
Scattered over the plain are numerous labourers’ 
cottages, a smithy, workshops, a school-church, 
and a post-ofiice — a scene of iruitfdlnesft and rural 
activity instead of a dark lifeless ex]^anae of moor- 
land.’ 
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: ^ * JKrewpt which has eo|xie down 

"’■'W'JiPW' Ml# 4i^ flhivaky. Th# Suih 0 ^ 
iiiantivikltioas to oomo will be able 
- in the jfreses^ instance it has been 

venifled. 

I ' *. same Jmtmal shews that waste hill-lands 
4 #an he tfuxned to profit in the breeding of ponies ; 
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lor his family. Milk is so essential in building up 
the bones aaod muscles of children, and is so nutn- 
tiious generally, as thereby to furnish inducement 
enough towards cow-keeping. At Lotou Park, Sir 
Baldwin ^ieighton’s estate in Shropshire, ‘four 
labourers out of six have grass-lands and kpep 
cows.' » Their wives attend to the cow And do all 
the labour required. The net profit to them from 
a cow has been five or six shillings a week.* 

Ihe government of Prussia is cousidering over 
the means of improving water comiufinications by 
‘regulating’ five of the principal tivers of the 
monarchy — namely, theKhine, the Elbe, the Weser, 
tlie Oder, and the Vistula. It will be a mighty 
task, for the Elbe alone takes in the drainage of 
all the rivers of P»ohemia, and carries away in a 
year five milliards of cubic metres of water, con- 
taining 455,950 tons of suspended matter, and 
S18,900 tons of dissolved subslanct's. 

A Committee of tlie Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, have reported favourably on a machine 
for dre.s8ing hemp, flax, and ntber fibrous plants, 
which was juvented in France in 1874. It occupies 
a floor-space of about ten feet by eight, and i', 
so constructed as to carry on at the same time 
the distinct operations of ‘ brcikin » * and ‘ scutch- 
ing.’ By a combination of flated ndlers and a 
fan, the fibre is dtdivered free from husk or straw 
in straigiit untangled lines in le«s Ilian a miuiite 
from the time of feeding in. Ik'sides being rapid 
in its action, this macliine is free from delicate 
and nicely to be adjusted jiarts, requires compara- 
tively little power to diive, ami docs not need 
skilled labour to operate it. To quote the Rejiort : 
‘The introduction and general use of this machine 
would witliout doubt tend to restore and «'.\tend 
the cultivation of such fibrous plants as flax, liemp, 
jute, and others of^a similar nature, by enabling 
producers to deliver tlie«e several fibres in a clean, 
straight, long-line marketable shape, at low cost. 
Unlike cotton, which is comparatively a delicate 
plant, that can only be grown profitably in the 
southern and south-western States, flax and kindred 
plants may be grown readily througlioul our entire 
country. Light soils are more suitable for its 
development ; but good crops may be gathered 
from strong and clayey ground.’ The inventor 
of this praiseworthy machine is Norbert de 
Landtsheer. 

At a recent meeting, of the French Physical 
Society, a description was 'given of the speaking- 
machine, invented by Mr Faber, )ibo has earnestly 
devoted himself to the production of artificial 
speech. The machine comprises a,, larynx, mov- 
able lips, a buccal cavity in which a tongue is free 
to inove, an ivory reed in place of vocal chords, 
and a nasal cavity. Diaphragms of different form 
vary their position by means of keys or pcdal-s, 
and by varying^ the forms of the citVities in which 
they operate, produce the vowel sounds, while the 
consonants are brought out by the movement of 
the lips and tongue. Fourteen keys suffice for all j 


the articulation# ; tib# pitch, ean be modified et 
pleasure ; and the lioitation ol the httnuuk voice 
Is said to be safiloie&tlf satiiilaatory. 

That the diffeirntt colouxs at the spectrum have 
an influenee on vegetation, has long oeen known. 
Plants grown under green glass soon die ; under 
red glass they live a long tim% but become pale 
and slender. Mr Yung of the University of 
Geneva has placed the e;^ of frogs ai.;id fishes in 
similar conditions, and found that violet light 
quickens their development ; and blue, yellow, and 
white also, but in a lesser degree. Tadpoles on the 
contrary die sooner in coloured light than in white 
light. As regards frogs, Mr Yung has ascertained 
that their development is not stopjwd by darkness, 
os some observers have supiKjsed, but that the 
process is much slower than m the light 
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College, Northlieet, Kent, L.I. 


‘I’LL HOLD BY YOUIt HAND, MOTIIEIC 

* Shoclix^t not thou like, tny child, to Le 

With Him in that bird Lind 
Where He is gone to iiiak^^ foi uh 
A home not forme I hand i * 

*1 do not kan\\,‘ Hic an^wciel mo, 

That litth^ evimpb* child, 

Whosi^ k*s4>on for the Subltath hchool 
A hall- hour had beguiled. 

*My jfot,’ I Bald, ‘Buj»po«o our Queen 
Hml Bout to bid }tMi u>nit^ 

Into her palace bright and noli 
To make for you a home — 

* Suppose tliaf to}s, and Tood, and dro*^, 

And uU tliiii.'s rich and a are, 

Were tlicre providcii for youi ose, 

And jn)s bejund coinjMio — 

* Wonidst not thou gladly It'uve thifl home, 

With all tiiou carest lor here, 

To dwTll ill that far lx tier one, 

Tiiat bright and joyouis sphere ? 

* And heaven, my child, is brighter far ! 

Nor could my woids declare ~ 

Eye hath not seen, nor car hath hoard, 

The joys that wait us there f 

‘Wouldst not thou like, then, little one, 

To go to that sweet liomo 
Where all (yoTs own shall surely meet, 

All Christ's redeemed shall como i * 

A smile lit up her little face. 

As gently she replied : 

‘Yes, mother ; by your hand I’ll hold, 

And enter at your side.’ 
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THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 

FIRST AHTIOLE, 

Abo^t forty years ni;o, after a long period of 
.('.‘{.’U-ct and degradation, tin; i'.’ia <dd ecclesiastical 


eld] 


that tliere waa anything to find fault with in 
the tleha.sed condition of the ecclesiastical edifices. 
Sentiment, for a time, was divorced from religious 
ohservance. 

Any revival of taste in church-building was 
retarded rather than advanced by introducing 




U'lied over the British islands beyan to i imitations of the Grecian and Roman stvles of art 


excil-j t.ur'it'.-!, attention, with a' viev' to arre-sting 
« liirir decay, and if possible restoring them to their 


j into situations where they were wholly out of 
place. Ancient ecclesiastical structures, usually , 


5 : 

I 

r 


or . ji.d eondi' ,n. W* 'i not a iltle to deplore in j known as Gothic, can admit of no patching with 
<.’i" i hc'C'lless extravagance of the age, i Greek or Roman characteristics. There must be 

iis re vival ol ;,asfe i ay be considered a redeeming 1 tliorough congruity, and what is equally import- 
5 Utre. It shew.s an appreei. don of the beautiful ■ ant, no counterfeits in the form of fantastic deco- 
in dial i jpartnient of art which has for its .siieeial '' ration. Until within the last hundred years, some 
object tlu‘ jnoniotion of solcnniising religious ; architects committed grievous offences of ‘this 
Ihc.n liU TliTfi is much that is hopeful in this kind, and in this respect none brought greater 
recently evoked spirit. It only needs to be pro- 1 discredit on the profession than Wyatt, architect, 
jierly directed. j xvho flourished at the close of last century, and 

I'iie abu«e, almost tiic obliteration, of architec- i died in 1813. lie is reputed to have done much 
tural taste, a.s everybody knows, was primarily due j damage to certain cathedrals of England that were 
to the ecclesiastical revolution in the Bixteontli I subjected to his operations. 

century. What xvas then spared was, a century j Men with his conception.? revelled in their 
later, subjected to the most odious nbu.se during ; ab.«urditie.s, no one taking objection, during the 
the civil war and Oorninonweiilth. By these ! early years of the present century. At length, in 
severa’ movements, particularly •the latter, the ; Iho w'ritiugs of Rickman ind Pugin, came the 
finer feelings in art were subdued. From what i dawn of a true revival as concerns Gothic archi- 
must be deeTned a perversion of principle, purity \ tecture. With all his strange dogmatising and 
in religion was identified with ugliness to the j eccentricity of expre8.sion, Augustus Welby Pugin, 
and discordance to the ear. The genius ; about 1841, gave an irresistible impetus to efforts 
of dullness was predominant. Such ohl ccclesi- 1 at restoration on the pure and elegant Gothic 
ostical structures os were not destroyed outright, model which prevailed in England in the four- 
were either ^allowed, to sink to decay, or were | teenth and fifteenth centuries. Since that time, 

through a remarkable advance in public taste, the 
restoration of cathedrals anid churches on a correct 
arcliitectural principle has been widely and satis- 
factorily effected, « 

In these fi|jw observations, we hare mer^y 
glanced at a ^at subject that has been singu- 
larly neglected in literature. The vicissitudes of 
old ecclesiastical buildings throughout the United 
Kingdom remain to be written in a lucid com- 
pendious form. ' Out of a multiplicity of dry 
details might be gathered materials for all hi8ton> 
ical work as interesting as a popttlAr roniance. 
What revelations of enthusiastio piety, what out- 1 1 


repaired and altered with tasteless indifference. 
Churches were built like bams, as unsightly as it 
W'as possible to make them. Stuffed with pews 
and galleries, and unprovided with means of 
ventilation, their interior was often to the last 
degree offensive. By way of variety, the pews 
were sometimes arranged as inclosed seats round a 
table, like boxes in a restaurant. So low liad sunk 
the public sense of decency in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, that national luminaries, 
such 08 poets, divines, essayists, historians, and 
novelists, to whom people now look back with a 
degree of reverence, do not seem to have remarked 
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of pa8si<»t, iind -what interim of the restored state is worthy of its architectural char* 
cilwie witih the pat^isiticl The proceedings of actor and historical aseociatiotts. 

Wyidt and othen of like stamp, as pretenders .in Bochester Cathedral also experienced cruel treat” 
tiiiie art of lecti&ei^eQ, would compose the droll ment from the troops of the Commonwealth. The 
element in such a comprehensive narrative Just nave was transformed into a carpenter’s shop, 
to give an idea of what many cathedrals have with saw-pits. All the monumental brasses were 
gone through, we offer the following instances destroyed. After being long in a deplorable cou- 
No ecclesiastical edifice in England suffered dition, the building was restored by. Sir Qilbert 
j more by the mvil war in the seventeenth century Scott, 
than the Cathedral of Lichfield. In a previous A case of ruin through sheer neglect and mis- 
age, the cathedral and adjoining close had, for sake management occurs in the history of the Cathedral 
of secnnl^, been surrounded by a wall, foriniug a of Llandaff. As a Norman church of the twelfth 
kind of defensive fort. This was a fatal pre^au- century, it was s\iffered to fall into great dis- 
tion. ^he walled inclosure having held' out for the repair. Early in the eighteenth century, roofs 
Royalists, was captured by a force under Lord and towers had fallen in, and the service w'as 
Brooke, 2 fiercely zealous Puritan, in March 1643, conducted in a corner of tlie building. In 1732, 
his lordship, however, being shot in the attack, an effort was made to bring it into decent order. 
Then followed a regular spoliatiuu. Preachers for which purpose, a Mr Wood of Bath was 
quite as fanatical as Habakkuk Mucklewrath, in- employed. Wood appears to have had no other 
cited the soldiers to destroy everything of a tasteful notion of restoring a Gothic edifices than by 
nature in the cathedral. The organ and stained suppU ing deficiencies ■with work in the Roman 
glass windows were smashed in pieces, the tesse- j or modern style, so as to look neat and pretty, 
lated pavements were torn up, and tombs and .■ He actually introduced an Italian room as 

monuments laid in ruin. After misusage of this | a portion of the nave, and planned a front 

kind for a month, Prince Rupert succeeded in j with a plain facade aurmouuled by a dome, 
expelling the invaders ; and the cathedral remained | No nninstructed country mason could have 
in the hands of the Royalists until 1646, when, i done worsa Luckily, the dome was never 
as the result of a fresh siege, it W'as surrendered to ■ built. While the cathedral was in the incoa- 
the Parliamentary forcea On the Restoration of I gruous condition in which it had been left by 
Charles IL, the cathedral, as in other cases, was Wood, Richard Watson, Professor of Divinity at 

given up, and worship was resumed as before the Cambridge, vras appointed Bishop of Lluuda^f in 

troubles. Something was done in the way of 1782. Well, here at last was a man who, it 
repairs, but much remained to be effected. When might be presumixl, would further the restora- 
the remedy was applied, it was as bad as the tion of the cathedral Altogether a mistake, 
disease. In 1788, Wyatt was unfortunately em- Watson appears to have cared nothing for his 
ployed upon the building. He caused the arches diocese. At least he kept away i'rom it. He 
to be built up, and otherwise created havoc with resided like a country gentleman iu Weatmore- 
the interior mrangements.* The edifice remained land, where be flourished as an agriculturist and 
in an unsatisfactory state until 1860, when, at a great planter of trees, particularly the larch. At 
large cost, it was restored in the best taste by i bis leisure he wrote the ‘ Apology for the Bible/ 

Sir Qilbert Scott, and now is one of the most and one or two other works. As Regards the 

beautiful cathedrals in England. restoration of l^^s cathedral he manifested entire 

Salisbury Cathedrrf, a fine specimen of thir- indifference. He died in 1816, leaving the work 
teenth-century art, and which is specially noted of restoration to others. Not until recent times, 
for its lofty tapering spire, suffered the misfor- chiefly through the energy of the Rev. Bruce 
tune of being submitted to Wyatt for some Knight, Chancellor of the Diocese, and Dean 

mecessaiy repairs and restorations. Short work Couybeare, was the building resuscitated in its 

was made of the more ornamental parts of the ancient beauty and condition, at a cost of more 
edifice. Chapels, screens, and porches were swept than thirty thousand pounds. Mr Pritchard, a 
away ; ancient paintings were obliterated ; stained resident architect, has the merit of restoring 
glass windows were destroyed, and emptied into this gem of ancient art to what it had been in 
the city ditch; and a* .venerable campanile which the original, indeed somewhat improving upon 
stood in the churchyard was levelled with the it. 

ground.t So low was public /aste in 1789, that York Minster, perhaps the grandest and most 
these operations werq, generally th^ght to be very j spacious of the English cathedrals, whose history 
judicious. They ware simply dht^acefuL What takes us back to the seventh century, has under- 
Wyatt took away cannot be* replaced; but every- gone some extraordinary vicissitudes; while its 
thing has been done jn recent times to make the ornate pillars, its lofty arches, its numerous 
beet of what he left; and now the building in its chapels, its elegant screen, its finely carved tombs, 

- ..'j.. . ■ * - and its towers with rich moiildiogs, excite the, 

««r * t “.TCT « X XI. n XL J 1 1 J, admiration of all lovers of art. The wealth 

f Ihid.j Southern Division, page 96# " I well be matter for^ aurprifle* The very grandeur 
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and dignity of the edifice ieem to have indted PaulV as it was called, perished in the great 
the destructive feelings of a madman. One day fire of London, 1666. Afi^er this third burning, 
in February 1829, Jonathan Martin, brother of sprang up the' magnificent structure of Wren, 
Martin the well-known artist, entered the building which, favoured by its comma.nding situation, 
as an ordinary visitor, and having concealed him- exceeds in imposing grandeur its prototype, St 
self behind a tomb in the north transept, he in the Petert. The only matter for regret is that its 
course of the night set fire to the woodwork in the effect is to a certain extent lost by being too 
choir and to the organ. The flames reached the closely hemmed in by the surrounding streets, 
roof, which, was entirely consumed. Satisfied w'ith A Gothic edifice would, ecclesiastically, have been 
what he had done, he escaped through a window ; more congenial ; but undeniably the choice of a 
but was captured a few days afterwards. lie Roman style of art with a massive towering 
was tried at York assizes, and being pronounced domai) has proved the most effectual in the cir- 
insane, was confined in a lunatic asylum, and j cunistances. The work was fmished^n 1710; 
died in 1838. Public sentiment was so roused so that the building is now only a hundred and 
by the calamity, that a subs'ription was set on seventy ^ears old. Completed in the reign of 
foot, and yielded the sum Of sixty-five thousand Queen Anne, an effigy of that Princess is'placed 

S ounds, which was spent on repairing the parts in front of the building, facing down Ludgate 
estroyed. To aid in the undertaking, govern- Hill. It is pleasing to add that the cost of 
ment contributed five thousand pounds worth of erection W'as, through local taxation, borne exclu- 
teak timber from the Naval Dockyards. The sively by the citizens of London. We are not 
restoration w.as intrusted to Sir RoViert Smirke. without a hope that a groat man will some day 
Unfortunately, through the carelessness of some rise up in London, and make an effort — though, 
workmen en'plo)'ed in repairing the clock in the, considering the value of property, it will be a 
south-west tower, in May 1840, a destructive fire , costly one — to widen the open space round this 
broke out; and the restoration, also effected by { noble structure, on which all Englishmen look 
subscription, cost twenty-three thousand pounds, j w'ith eyes of aflbetion. 

The stained glass windows of York Minster, com- | In a subsequent paper we shall present a 
pleterl in reiient times, are among the largest and ’ summary of the vast expense which has been 
finest of the kind in England. i incurred in repairing the various cathedrals of 


The stained glass windows of York Minster, com- I In a subsequent paper we shall present a 
pleterl in rerient times, are among the largest and ’ summary of the vast expense which has been 
finest of the kind in England. j incurred in repairing the various cathedrals of 

St Paul’s, the glory of Loudon, the grand work ! England, and need only say here that the aggre- 
of Sir Christopher Wren, wliich is well known | gate amount, as far as is known, is upwards of 
t'> cvr-ryboiiy. has a history and a character of its : a million sterling. But the work of iiuj.m)V6- 
(: \u. Bull; n the Roman style of architecture, ■ ment is not at an end. We are constantly 
alter the nii/ lel of St Peter’s at Rome, it is a ; hearing of fresh outlays in conformity wita 


by lire in 1087, was replaced by a massive Norman I Reformation, is now constituted the cathe- 


from fire. In 15(51, it was struck by lightning, | among whom we may specially refer to Sir 
and ])art]y consnmt'd. By the efforts of the city j Edmund Becket, Bart. Q.C. 

authorities, it was repaired sufficiently to admit ! Obviously, the present extraordinary Restora- 
ol being used for public worship, and as a place | tion movement is due to the progress of taste 
of general resort. The imperfect condition of St | among nearly all classes, irrespective of detio- 
Paul’a was lamented by Elizabeth, but she did ! ininational difierences. There, has been no facti- 
nothing for it. James, her successor, was also ! tious device in the niatterj The era of dullness 
grieved at the state of St Paul’S ; but excepting I h;is quietly jmssed away. Ugliness in churches, 
words and some ceremoTiial parade, he did nothing ! like discomfort in dwellings, is no longer the 
for its restoration. Charles I. took the matter up | fashion. Each religious body vies with another 
practically. Under his auspices, Inigo Jones made | as to which shall have the hamlsomest and 
considerable reparations, but he committed a i most commodious place of worship. With a 
SCTious mistake, by giving the shattered Gothic j ]»ervading feeling of this kiud, the venerable 
eouice a splendid Roman portico, with a row of ! structures that had suffered from decay or luis- 
pillars ol the Corinthian order ! usage could not be left to perish. The general 

While the scaffolding was still up, comes the wish is to preserve a class of buildings not only 
rule or the I untan parhament, which speedily | grand and pleasing to look at, but as being 
changes the destiny of St Paul’s. The sum of intimately associated vdtti the national history, 
seventeen thousand pounds, designed to complete With the correct taste* which now prevails on. 
the repairs, w'as seized, and appropriated to pay the subject, there has been a difficulty of treat- 
arrears due to a regiment. Hie interior of the ment on tlia old lines. has had to 

building was used as a cavalry barrack and stable. ! be paid to lllose changes in ritual that have 
The Roman portico was let out for shops to ' taken place since the buildings were constructed, 
senipstresaes and hucksters. The Ini ilding remained ! Neglect on this score would have tendered 
in this wretched condition till the Restoration, ! attempts at restoration useless. 

1660, when it was cleared out, and put into a We could fiH pages with accounts of what has 
state of decency. Projects were now set on foot lately been done through voluntary contributions 
to thoroughly repair the edifice, and Wren to restore old parish and collegiate ehu^ffies that 
gave some sitggesUons on the subject. Before had sunk into disrepair in different parts of Eng- 
a determination coitld be come to, ‘Old St land; the object iu every case being to bring back 


I 
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to otigiiiftl beauty of arohi* 
inefubam Take, for example, the 
ne^Ar^w^r notioe respecting Winchester: 
,, reatoxauon has in tliis city mvon back 

iiftiii to us every one of the ancient churches in 
Ihiar beauty, and the latest and last example— 
lor all are now done — ^is that of St Bartholomew 
Syde, once the church of the servants and tenants 
of Hyde Abbey — ^where rested the remains of 
Alfred the Great and his family — and which, 
Muce the Keformation, has been the parish church 
of that extra-mural district named after thersaint, 
who stiff^ed death by being flayed alive. The 
church h^ many interesting architectural features, 
dating back, as it does, to the time of Henry L 
There^is a noble Norman doorway of that date; 
and the character of the church is generally transi- 
tion, with Early English additions, and some even 
later. In consequence of the increasing population 
of the parish, additions have been necessary from 


where are their principles? iters is the very 
first restoratioa that is going to take place, and 
the moment thev are asked, they say that mutt be 
excepted from their rule. I< should like to know 
why. The work cannot be done without a great 
deal of actual rebuilding, and imitating the old 
work as well as we can, which I boldly avow is 
the proper mode of restoring work which is par- 
tially decayed, so that the old and new may 
look continuous and complete. I utterly deride 
all the nonsense that is talked about the baseness 
of imitation anti copying. In such cases it is the 
only proper mode of restoration.’ 

All who take a comprelicnsive view of the 
subject will concur in these sensible remarks. 
The term ‘restoration’ must be accepted quali- 
fiedly. No one can bring back what was 
destroyed ; but in many instances, architectural 
details, such os the damaged shatts and capitals 
of pillars, can be mended with new stone-work 
to resemble the ori'dnal. Coatings of whitewash 


time to time; and within the last f6w months the 
north aisle has been completed, together with , and the dirt of centuries can be removed from 
other repairs. The architect and contractors adher- J finely vaulted ceilings. Division wads can lio 
ing closely, and we may almost say reverently, taken down, so as to develop the character of the 
to ancient details, have reproduced the ancient j edifice as designed by the architect In effecting 
taste and grandeur of the original church without • repairs of this kind we truly restore tlie building 
a fault, save that economy compelled tlie use of as far as man can restore anything. We sliew in 
deal instead of oak in the roof. The repairs, its integrity, or nearly so, wlut Wiis admired and 
completion, and furniture of the church have, cost ^ held in reverence by long by-gone generations, 
fifteen hundred pounds, exclusive of many special | while in doing this wo necii not give np one 
gifts. The venerable building is now as strong | iota of the advanced views sanctioned by inodern 


as when fir-st built, seven hundred years ago.' 

Looking to the liidcous operations of some 
architects now deceased, we can readily under- , 
stand how a terror sliouhl have sjirung up 
lest interesting old buildings might be damaged ' 
in the process of restoration. Hence, in some i 
ijuarters an anti-restoration craze, and an anti- 
restoration society. There may, however, be un- 
reasouttble apprehensions on this score, which ' 
may be set aside as ridiculous. Every case must . 
be judged on its own merits. This is made , 
clear by a spei'ch of Sir Edmund Becket, on i 
the occasion of a discussion before the Royal 
Institute of Briti.sh Architects.* Sir Edmund 
said: ‘If we are to try and lay down anything 
that can be calleihrules for restoration, I should 
say that the primary^ things to bo remembered 
are, that wc want our churches to be both u.sefiil 
and beautiful ; a building in a state of decay 
is neither. (Jenerally speaking, the more we can 
make it look like what it was in its best times, 
the more beautiful it will be ; and yet there are 
cases where it would be absurd and unpractical 
prudery not to add features which were never 
there mforo. When men talk against restoration, 
they forget that non-restoration^ is destruction, 
Bometimes gradual, but sometimes as sudden and 
complete as if the building were knocked down. 
How many old Norman towers have fallen both in 
ancient and modern times for v’ant of that repair 
which may be called, restoration ; and how many 
have been saved in our time frtwfl a like fate ! 
Chichester fell, and St Alban's tower was within 
a few days of falling when it was saved. The 
finest Early English part of that nave is now 
shored up with timber. “Leave ^ alone,” say the 
Anti-restoration Society, I suppose. (“ No, no ! ”) 
The mtSmbars oLthe Society say “No;” then 

* Sesskmal Papers, 1876, 1877 ; Na 11 


habits of though}. Modern concejitioiis and scien- 
lific diseovenes help iH to improve anil embellish 
the picture of the past. Fur ill-ilagged flucjvs we 
can fiiibslitute encaustic tiles or tes-ehitod pave- 
ment. To the C(dd an<l alnveiing aisles, we can 
impart the warmth of a .summer day by iiuMns of 
ingenioubly conti ived processes of heating. We c.in 
so purify the air by ventilation, that going to 
church may be no longer detrimental to health, 
or nauseous to tin* sense-s. To aid the solemnising 1 
thoughts befitting the place, we can till the 
windows 'with stiiiaed glass rejiresentiiig events 
in Scrijilure history, ‘ teaching to live and die.’ 
Surely, therefore, the restorers of cathedrals and 
churches, by rendering public worsliif) more attrac- 
tive, are doing no wrong; but rather among a 
crowd of workers are. doing their best to cheer 
human life, uiiu biighteu up the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

At anotlier opportunity, we shall have some- 
thing to say regauhng the Restoration Movement 
as demonstrated in iScotlaud, Ireland, and else- 
where, w. a 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CnAI'TEE vr. — HISTOKY. 

A slipshod, threadbare fiffure, clad in toeedy black. 

It was two o’clock a.m. in the Strand. Looked at 
from the gate of that obstructive church which 
faces w'estward in the centre of the thoroughfare, 
beneath the quivering gas-lamps on either side 
lay a gleaming desolation. No footstep broke 
the silence of the night. It was a true English 
summer, and the night-air was chill and raw; and 
a thin persistent drizzle fell upon the slippery 
flags, the muddy horse-road, and the gleaming 
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jh>iit8 of hotufii. A deaerted Ijoadon. It irai too 
Oarly for the market riot close at haiid>~too late 
for the homeward-reeling tavern roysterer. The 
great city slept, and the quiet heavens wept over 
it Even they bending so long above it, had lost 
their brightness and their purity. Ihey mourned 
above the city with thin tears, an i a dreary wind 
was seeking here and there with laournful voices, 
for a something lost. A deserted London — a city 
of the dead. No soul abroad — not even the oil- 
skin-capped and caped policeman 

Who is this 1 A slipshod, ' ureadbare figure, 
clad in weedy black, which clings moistly about 
him, as though ho had come up from the depths 
of that vile river which laps the pillars of the 
Bridge of Sighs, hard by. The figure crouched 
for refuge from the rain against a door which 
stood not more than a foot back from the flagged 
pathway, and his unwholesome garments shone 
with rain at every projecting angle. His boots 
gaped at the toes, and were so rotten and ragged 
at the soft, that they made a splashing noise 
within themselves ivhenever the wearer moved 
his feet, as he did often and uneasily, half in 
impatience, and half in search of warmth. F rom 
where he stood, the wet street gleamed beneath 
the gas-lamps like a river; and dead asleep as the 
great city might he, there was yet in the air a 
faint and distant hum, which the seething 

life about him. 

He peered from his meagre sheltering-placc 
olten. 'J'lK ii* came the measured tread of a i>olice- 
maii : and slinking from his sheker, the man 
concealed himself in un entry. I'he measured 
ttead went by, and he emerged stealthily and 
took up his old position. There he waited and 
watched until a door on the opposite side of 
the street was opened, and with a curt ‘ Good- 
night,’ addressed to some one within, a man came 
out upon the street and stepped briskly w'estward. 
The shivering figure left the doorway, and with 
his black rags fluttering in the wiikI, and gleam- 
ing in the gaslight and the rain, crossed the 
street. The man in front, greatcoated, well hooted, 
vigorous, hummed an air as he walked, and kept 
time to it in his sturdy march. The shuddering, 
gleaming, ragged wretch behind' him panted and 
groaned as he hurried in his footsteps. At last, 
however, he came up with him, aud laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

^ The man who was thus accosted turned, faced 
his follower, and recognised him. ‘ Hillo ! What ’s 
the matter {’ 

"Sense me, sir,’ said the other, panting still 
after his brief run ; ‘ hut I thought 1 might make 
so bold, sir. I went down to your place, sir, an' 
they told me you’d gone out, an’ wheer you’d 
gone, an’ so I made hold for to follow you aii’ wait 
for you, sir.’ Here he paused to cough huskily 
behind his wasted hand. 

* Well ?’ the other asked. 

*She’8 in a awful state, sir— dyin’ sir. Would 
you be so good os come an’ look at her ?’ 

‘Couldn’t you have gone to the parish sur- 
geon?’ 

‘ I went to him at five o’clock to-night, sir ; an’ 
again at nine ; an’ ^ain at ’leven, an* he hadn’t 
come liomo neither time.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose I must go,’ returned tlie 
Doctor iu a grumbling tone. 


‘Qo4 blew you, air/ said the other; *I know’d 
you would,’ ‘ 

‘Don’t humbug me, Penkridge,’ replied the 
Ifoctor. ‘you’ll want all your breath for your 
walk. Come along.’ 

They turned back, threaded through half-a- 
dozen winding etreeta between the Strand and 
Oxford Street, and at last turned into a low, dark 
and noisome entry, which led them to a court, 
whose poverty and squalor were picturesque in the 
light of a single gas-lamp, 'The inhabitants might 
have f>referred perhaps that it should be less pic- 
turesque and better lighted, as the Dc^or, stum- 
bling along the broken aud uneven pavement, 
ceftainly yould. ^ 

‘Now, lead the way,’ said the Doctor bru*squcly 
as they paused before a door. The man pushed 
the door open. It moved only upon dUe hinge, 
and grr ed upon the broken bricks behind it. It 
opened flush upon a staircivse, above which hung 
a single oil-lamp, emitting a dim light and a 
sickly o<lour. Tlie stairs, like the court, were 
broken and uneven, and the balustrades were gone 
here and there altogether ; having been either 
! broken up for fuel, or destroyed in the course of 
some broil amongst the inhabitants of the house. 
The Doctor and his companion passed up several 
flights of stairs, and came upon a rooip which 
Seemed at first sight to be deserted. It was faintly 
illumined by the light of a candle stuck against 
the svall, and holding thei’e by the congealed 
grease which had guttered from it. The wall 
above it was blackened by a tapering streak of 
smoke. In one corner of the room the shadows 
seemed to rest deeper than elsewhere ; but as the 
eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, these 
shadows resolved themselves into the figure of a 
woman, stretched upon a heap of shavings, and 
covered by a piece of tattered sacking. 

‘Bring the light,' said the Doctor, kneeling 
down over this figure. 

His companion obeyed him. 

‘ Why, wliat 's this ? ’ the Doctor asked, turning 
down the sacking, and disclosing the face of a 
child, evidently not more than a few weeks old. 

‘That’s it,’ said the man kneeling beside him. 
At the apparent risk of setting^the couch of shav- 
ings on fire — since he stilLheid the candle in his 
hand — he took up the child. ‘ Tell me what you 
think of her, please sir,’ he asked, indicating the 
recumbent figure by a motion of the hand. 

The Doctor bent farther over, and laid his finger 
on a wasted wrist. The man knelt by him, holding 
the candle to her face and watching him keenly. 
The Doctor’s hand passed from the wrist to the 
region of the heart. Then he took the candle and 
examined the ^ce. He laid the tip of a finger 
upon an eyelid and raised* it. The eye remained 
open, staring in a ghastly way. The Doctor closed 
it again, gave back the candle, and arose. The 
man also arose and faced him, holding the child in 
his left arm. The Doctor shook his head. 

‘You don’t' “toean to say, sir,’ the man asked 
sternly, * as you can’t do nothin' for her ? ’ ^ 

The Doctor, with a motion of the hand towinds 
the recumbent figure in the corner, answered : j 
‘ She has been fVad an hour.’ The man dropped 
the caudle and the child, and fell upon his knees 
with a sharp cry. The candle, nnextitiguished, lay 
upon the shavings, and the Doctor set his foqj; upon 
it just in time. The wail of the child struck 
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throngli the darkness ; and the Doctor, groping his 
way down-stairs, found the malodorous lamp at 
the "bottom, and returned with it — the child’s cry 
assailing his ears all the time. The man still knelt 
beside the couch, and had taken one of the dead 
hands in both his own. The infant lay unheeded 
until the Doctor set the lamp upon the floor and 
took it in his arms, and examined its limbs, to sec 
how far the tiny creature had been injured by the 
fall. The infant screamed and writhed with pain ; 
but the man on the floor took no heed until 
the Doctor laid a hand upon liis shoulder. « 
‘Penkrhlae,’ said the Doctor, ‘this is your 
child r - 

The man looked stupidly at him, but returned 
no answer. 

‘ Is this your child, Penkridge ? ’ the Doctor 
asked again. 

‘Yes,’ i-esponded the man stonily.^ ‘Mine an’ 
hers. God help her ! Mine an’ hers.’ He mut- 
tered this over and over again until he got it into 
a sort of rhythm, which was arrested by the 
Doctor’s hand again laid upon his shoulder. 

‘ Do you know that you have damaged the child 
seriously? Get up. You can do no good there, 
my poor fellow, and you may do something 
here.*^ 

The man dropped the thin hand he had held 
caressingly within his own, and arose, 

‘ Have you any friends in the house ? ’ the 
Doctor asked. 

He shook his head dismally, and said he had no 
friends. ‘ Her was the larsV he said, and looked 
stonily down upon her. 

‘Have you nobody you can ask to take care of 
the diild ? Is there no womanly neighbour who 
could see to it until the morning ? ’ 

He shook his head once more, answering that he 
didn’t know, and repeated : ‘ Her was. the larsh’ 

‘ Have you any money ?’ 

The man laughed drearily, and shook his head. 

‘ Any fuel 1 Any food ? ’ 

He shook his head again, and answered ; ‘Not 
a miossel of anythin’.’ 

As the Doctor stood in perplexity with the wail- 
ing child still in his arms, a tap at the door was 
hoard, and the face of a woman looked into the 
apartment ‘ Good-mprnin’, Docthor,’ said the 
owner of the face. ‘ Will I be able to do anything 
for you ? ’ 

‘You are a perfect blessing at this minute, Mrs 
Closky,’ the Doctor answered. 

<Ah, poor thing,' said Mrs Closky, looking 
down at the miserable couch of shavings. ‘ Her 
throubles is over. It don’t takp much lookin’ to 
see that ; God be good to us, — Ye tiny cratUur, 
what chune ’s that ye ’re singin’ ? , Lend her to me, 
Docthor dear. An’ ’tis plain he’t llured, poor 
crathur. Take him awuy down to Mick on the 
second fluye, Docthor, un’ lave me to do the i 
decent thing by her. 1 moind )i«r when she was 
respictable an' well to do ; an’ him- tew, wid a 
dkeent little place o’ business, till ‘lie fell in wid | 
Mi^ther Tasker, bad cess to him ! ’ ] 

‘ Is there any other woman in the house, Mrs 
Closky,* asks the Doctor, ‘ or in the court ? Any 
woman who could help you hercf to take care of 
the child, and so forth ?^ *■ 

‘Sure, I’ll* manage, Docthor,’ responds Mrs 
CSosky ‘ What is it that’s the luatther wid the 
child 1’ 


‘ She has had a Ml, and is badly hurt, 1 am 
afraid.’ 

‘Will I bring her down to Nelly then?’ the 
woman asked. ‘Fetch the light wid ye, Docthor, 
av ye plaze, an’ fetch him along to Mick. I 
heerd ye cornin’ in, an’ I see the poor crathur 
there wasn’t far off takin’ the blessed journey 
a month ago. An’ when I see ye goin’ down- 
stairs to bring the lamp just now, I thought that 
maybe ye might be wantin’ somebody, an’ I 
slipped up. Mick ’s in bed, and so ’s Nelly ; but 
I’ll not be a minute gettin’ tbim out.’ 

Mrs Closky led the way down-stairs with the 
j child in her arms, the Doctor following with the 
I lamp, and Penkridge bringing up the rear. The 
I room into which the woman conducted her 
I companions was almost as sparsely furnished as 
that they had just quitted. It boasted a table — 
contrived from a crsite and an old door ; and 
several tea-cbests, which served as seats. A cur- 
tain hung half across the room, and on the near 
side of it a girl lay on a rough mattress, with aa 
old greatcoat wrapped about her. Mrs Closky 
I disappeared behind the curtain, and after au 
t audible colloquy with her husband, in the course 
! of which both be and she made use of a good deal 
of rough language, induced him to rise and shew 
himself. He came forth sleepy-eyed and scarcely 
sober ; but at sight of the Doctor, professed himself 
ready to do anything in his power to oblige that 
gentleman, ‘from wilful murther downwards.' 

‘ Howld your tongue, ye omadhaun,’ says Mrs 
Closky ; ‘ an’ bring a dhrop o’ comfort ter the poor 
sowl here that ’s lost his wife ; the heavens be her 
bed this noight ! ’ 

Thus commissioned, ^fr Closky retired behind 
the curtain, and shortly reappeared with a black 
bottle and a wine-glass without a foot, and iuvited 
his visitor to drink. The invitation was at first 
declined, with a shake of the head ; but Mr 
Closky grew pressing, and Penkridge at length 
took the footless glass and said : ‘ My bumble 
respects to all,’ and drank. Mr Closky, with a 
‘sentiment’ suited to the occasion, followed his 
example. The Doctor (.ccupied himself with the 
child, and having made use of ^uch soothing 
appliances as were within reach, went away, 
promising to retuim in the morning, and leaving a 
few coins with Mrs Closky for the use of Penkridge 
and the child, until some further provision could 
be made for them. 

Mrs Closky laid the child down by her daughter, 
and having instructed her to take care of it, went ‘ 
up-stairs to perform the last decent and composing 
oHices for the dead. The two men sat and drank, 
turn and turn about, from the footless glass ; and 
Mr Closky grew noisily cheerful. 

‘Oi didn’t know tliat ye w'as resoid’n’ in this 
neebourhood, Misther Penkridge,’ said Mr Closky. 

‘ An’ it ’a odd now the way that owld friuds is 
always meetin’ in this big city. Oi remimber ye 
whin ye wor the gintleman complate, wid your 
shop an’ your trap, an’ your little servant gyurl, 
au’ whin t ’d no oidaya that ye ’d iver be sittiu’ an’ 
dhrinkin’ with tbe loikes u’ me.’ 

‘I hope 1 never acted proud toward you, sir,’ 
returns Penkridge tearfully ; ‘ which I assure you, 
sir, that if I di^ it was foreign to me so to do. 
My poor pardner, sir, as is now a-lyin’ dead up- 
stairs, it were also foreign to. 1 have knowed 
prosperity, an’ Iliave knowed this,’ he coatinues, 
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waving his threadbare sleeves in illustration ; ‘ but 
I never had no pride, sir, an’ neither did my 
pardner which is gone.’ 

‘Oi’d ask no sweeter pleasure,’ returns^ Mr 
Closky, ‘ than to track the scoundrel that said ye 
had.’ 

At this the shabby creature melts in tears. ‘ I 
loved her dear ; heaven knows I loved her dear ! ’ 

Mr Closl^y' shakes hands with his companion, 
and presses the gloss upon him. ‘It’s loikely ye 
don’t remimber me at all, Misther Penkridge. Oi 
remiinber yew in the days o’ your prospePty well. 
Oi ’ve had me own days o’ prosper’ty, an’^oi know- 
no man bettber — what cornin’ down in the wurld 
manes. Hadn’t oi as foine in’ note a little public 
as ye’d wish to foind, till‘1 came to grief with 
borrowed money ? ’ 

The other took no notice of his speech, but 
looked blankly before him, with tears in his 
maudlin eyes, 

‘Just be doon me a favour, Misther Penkridge. 
Put wait while I provide ye with a tay*cup. 
There; it’s not the clanest, but I’ll do w’ith it. 
Take the glass. Fill up, I want ye to drink a 
health to a frind of ours. Hare’s to the blissid 
memory o’ Misther Amiuadab Tasker, an’ may 
he’ 

‘Who?’ cried the other, rising to his feet. 

‘ Tlie noble gintleman that brought the pair of 
us to this pass, Misther Penkridge.’ 

The tatterdemalion’s face flushed, and for a 
moment he was almost a man. ‘ Drink that 
scoundrel’s , ’ealth, sir? Not me. It’s him as 
ruined me. It’s him as dragged me down to this. 
It’s liim as has had mo in his cruel grip for ’ears 
.*n’ ’ears. It ’s him as ’ll have to answer for my 
pardner-in-life, sir. Drink his ’ealth ! I’d like to 
make a head of him ; I would, if I ’d got him 
'ere.’ 

‘ When oi think of ’m,’ rejoined Mr Closky, 

‘ 1 loike to drink a health to ’m. Ye’ve no oidaya 
how oi love ’m.’ 

‘ You ’ve no idea, sir, what a weight he ’s been to 
me, sir. You’ve no idea, air; you cau’t have, or 
you wouldn’t talk like that.* 

‘ Are ye bloind ? ’ cried Mr Closky with sudden 
anger. ‘ Are ye deaf ? Are ye mad ? Can’t 
ye ondherstand divarsion. wheA ye listen to't? 
Wouldn’t oi loike to have fingers on the 
neck of ’m ? Don’t oi know that what he ’s 
l>een to me he ’s been to you, the blood-sucking 
blaggard ! Haven’t I promised day an’ noight, 
an’ noight au’ day, to have his loife ?’ 

Penkridge stared at the Irishman for a moment, 
then, in answer to the other’s invitation, 

‘ Drink your will of him,’ tossed off the contents of 
Im giMs, and sat down. ‘ Not as I like that sort 
of talk, sir,’ he said, relapsing into the maudlin 
stage again. 

The other snapped his fingers. ‘ Don’t oi know 
im I Haven t oi watched ’m from his office, an’ 
watched ’ra home ? That ’s a little treat oi ’m fond 
o’ givin' raeself whin oi know oi ’m sober. If oi 
did it whin the dhrink ’s in me it wouldn’t "be safe. 
Oi could not howld off of ’m.’ 

‘My poor pardner, sir,’ says Penkridge, ‘never 
forgiven him, sir, for what he done to us.’ 

‘Look at 'm now,’ cried the other, ‘with his 
joolry, an’ his foine house, an’ his offices ! Look 
at 'm rowlin’ in wealth. He doesn’t do business 


Penkridge. No, no. The gintleman ’s got bigger 
fish to fry. He ’s loanin’ hundreds where he 
to loan a pound. Drink your wish to ’m. Never 
fear, me darlin’, but we’ll see ye paid yet, av 
we take a most onpleasant iourney for it’ 

Having given vent to the foregoing sentiment, 
Mr Closky fell asleep, and Penkridge followed his 
example. It was broad summer daylight when the 
latter awoke, and with the fumes of the liquor still 
upon him staggered down the stairs and out of the 
court The way he took led him into Oxford 
StreqJ, where he rambled blindly for a little while, 
blinking in the sunlight like an owl, and holding 
himself and all his looped and windovf%d ragged- 
ne^s together with his arms. Suddenly, as he 
took his touching way, he was pushed somewhat 
heavily by the burly figure of a hurried passenger, 
and looking up, recognised the magnificent Hebraic 
nose and the carnivorous lips and teeth of Mr 
Tasker. With the desperation of drink and the 
memory of l&st night’s anger upon him, he laid 
hold of Tasker’s arm. 

‘ Mis’ Tasker — now I ’ve got you. Do’ know 
me, I s’pose, sir ? Oh, yes, y’ do. Know me v’ry 
well indeed. My name ’s Peak ’ — - 

‘Policeman,’ said Mr Tasker calmly to an 
official who passed at the moment, ‘will you 
take this man away ? ’ 

‘ Come now,’ said the officer, taking Mr Penk- 
ridge by the collar. ‘ You move on. That ’s 
what you 've got to do, you know. Move on.’ 

‘Mis’ Tasker, you’ve had poun’s out o’ me. 
Haven’t got a farthin’ in the world. Give me 
shillin’ ! ’ 

The official disengaged Mr Penkridge’s hold, and 
.swung him into the gutter. 

‘ Drunk and disorderly,’ said Mr Tasker, ‘ Yoii 
should take him up, officer.’ 

The officer took him up a little roughly, and 
holding him before him by the collar, conveyed 
him to the nearest station. 

Mr Tasker took his smiling way down Holbom. 


with the loikes 


Misther 
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SECOND PA1»*ER. 

I WILL now give an accoilnt of cats that I have 
known. It is an opinion held by many that cate 
after all are but cats, and have no remarkable • 
characteristics of their own ; but this is quite f 
contrary to the truth. They are very sensitive, , 
and peculiarly alive to neglect or any slight My 
grandfather had a special antipathy to black cat^ 
but had a very beautiful tortoise-shell, which 
was a great favourite with liiiiL She had a 
litter of kitterfs ; and wlipn this was announced, 
he went into the kitchen to look at theoa. He 
took them up, examined and praised them all but 
one, which was black. The same evening, when 
seated in hia easy-chair, Pussy was heard ecnttch- 
ing at the doar. When it was opened, she hs4 
the black kitten in her mouth, and laid it at 
her master’s feet. He was much affecind; tuid 
taking up the little creature, he stroked it gratl^, 
and gave it bqpk to its mother, who carried it 
away, but never brought it to him 

My father had a very fine cat whiob^had been 
trained to live in the barn to protect the yom^ 
chickens and turkeys from the rats, whi^ were 
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rety numerous. There puss had a litter of kittens ; 
and one of the men thinking there would be too 
rnsny, took three of them to drown ; but instead 
df doing this carefully, he merely threw theift 
into a pond in the field, leaving them to sink 
©r swim. We were sitting in the dining-room, 
Slom my beautiful Blenheim spaniel lying asleep 
on the hearth-rug, when in rushed the cat, 
covered with wet and mud. Almost wild with 
distress, she flew towards Flora, who jumped up 
and tan with her down the yard. We followed, 
to see what was the matter. When we reached 
the pond, JFlora was in the water w'ith a kitten 
in her mou«.h. She brought it safely to the bank, 
and swam back for the other. As she posstid, 
ehe lodked at the third, and seeing that it was 
dead, the intelligent creature did not return, but 
^mped on the bank and shook herself. But poor 
Pussy cotijd not be satisfied to leave, one behind. 
She looked imploringly at the dog, who in response 
jumped in again and brought the deld one also to 
the bank ! We took the poor kittens, dried them, 
and put them in a basket by the fire, and Flora, 
who before this could not endure cals, constituted 
herself their nurse whenever their mother was 
absent; for she w'as allow’ed to shelter them in the 
kitcheii while they were feeble, and kept them 
warm in the basket while the cat ■was away. A 
loving fi^endship was formed betw'een the two, 
which lasted until little Flora died. 

So well was this cat trained, that she never 
attempted to injure the birds that w'ere fed at the 
window ; they were as safe as the chickens. I 
have seen them come to the window for crumbs ; i 
and once a robin which had become quite tame ! 
from the severity of the w-eather, and vrould I 
come into the room and alight upon the table, | 
■was alone with her, and remained uninjured. ! 
One morning I left the drawing-room window 
open, being suddenly called away. When I re- 
turned, puss was in front of the canary’s cage 
which stood on the table — her gaze fixed upon a 
strange cat which was preparing to seize the bird. 
She was there to protect it. 

I must pass over many tales I could tell about 
l^iese curious animals, to give an account of one 
•thht w'as very dear to us, and hfid a sad end. 
Some years since, we had a kitten given to us 
—Jthe most beautiful r ever saw, full of life and 
fun. We went into the country for a few w’eeks, 
and took him with us, delighted to w'atch him 
climbing the trees and enjoying his rambles. 
One day we missed him, to our great sorrow, 
for he had endeared himself to our hearts by 
his loving ways. He was lost on Saturday ; and 
on Monday morning we heard that some tramps I 
had been staying in the neighbourhood, and 
had a kittto with them, answering to the descrip- 
tion given. They had* gone on to Uttoxeter. 
My yoongeat daughter end I followed them by 
train. We made inquiries of the inspector of 
lodging-houses, and fopnd they had^heen there, 
the kitten ■with them. I at once hired a convey- 
ance and took a detective with me. When we 
artiVed at the first toll-bar, we were told they 
had gone through in the morning, leading a kitten 
with a string, and a piece of wljjte tape for a I 
odQar. The toll-keeper had remonstrated with 
the womifti for her cruelty ; but she said the 
atdmal .could walk as well as she could, and she J 
'llilis util going to carry it. We traced them all i 


along the road. The detective, whose nama 
was Dick, thought they were en route to Derby. 

‘ But,’ he said, ‘ never mind. Missis ; we ’ll catch 
them up yet. Black Bess will fly like the wind. 
— Won’t you, my lass ?’ 

Away went the beautiful mare, as if she knew 
she were flying to the rescue. We heard of them 
on the road, and when Dick stopped to give the- 
mare some oatmeal and water, the hostler told us 
they would be about a mile ahead. 

‘Sharp’s the word now, for they may make 
across the fields. Are you able to hold the reins, 
Missis, if I give ’um you 1 ’ 

I told him I was ■well accustomed to driving. 

‘ Well, if I see ’um, we must be careful, for they 
might hurt the creetur*for spite. You’ll see a bit 
of by-play with Bess, I can tell you, when I catch 
a sight of ’ura. She has a way, has Bess, of get- 
ting a stone in her foot, and turning lame all of 
a minute. She makes such a whobbling with her 
feet you wouldn’t believe. I am forced to get 
down and help her a bit, you know.’ 

He said this with such a knowing livink that 
I it was irresistible, and I laughed heartily. 

In a few minutes, right before us, resting on 
the grass by the side of the road, we saw a man 
aJid a woTiian ; the man had a pedler’s box. He 
was smoking ; the woman ■was reading a bit of 
newspaper. 

‘ There they be ; we’re in time. Now for it;* 
and just before we got near to them, Dick called 
j to the mure : ‘ What’s the matter w'ith you, Bes.s J 
I Turning lame again ? That’ll never dp.’ As she 
I came close to the tramps she stumbled, niaking 
I quite a noise. Then I understood what Dick 
! meant wh<-n he said she made such a ‘wMbling’ 

'[ with her feet, 1 took the reins ; and suiting 
the action to the word, he jumped down, and 
began examining the mare. Satisfying himself 
that all was right, he took off his hat, wdped 
his forehead, and turning to the nian, asked him 
if he could give him a light for his pipe. Then 
drawing near, he said to the woman, who had 
something concealed under her shawl ; * What 
have you got there ? Is it a pup ?’ 

1 ‘ What’s that to you ? Mind your owjf business,’ 

she sulkily replied. 

‘ Well, you might be civil,’ said Dick. 

A pitiful cry came from the kitten. 

‘ Hollo ! If it ain’t a cat, I do declare. It must 
be an uncommon favourite, for you to bring it 
with you. Are you going to sell it?’ 

*Ycs,’ she said. *My aunt gave it me in thft 
Isle of Man, and I am going to take it where 1 
shall get a good price for it.’ 

‘Maybe it will be one of them queer ones I 
have heard tell of, as is horn without a tail ?’ 

‘No indeed ; it isn’t. It ’s got the handaomesb 
tail I ever saw.’ 

‘Well, let’s have a look at it;’ and stooping 
do^wn he lifted it up, and bringing it to the dog- 
cart, he held it up for us to see. In a moment 
I recognised my favourite. I nodded to the man ; 
and calling to the poor little creature by its name, 
it sprang into my lap, aud I had it safe. Tha> 
rage of the man and w'oman was unbounded, but 
tve were determined to keep our hard-won prize. 

A pompous old gentleman who was walking 
along the road, took their part, and insisted Upon 
our giving up the cat to its rightful owners, 
threatening to have us stopped if we did not leavw 
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it at the public-house until we could prove that 
it was ours. In reply to his demand who we 
were, Dick told him that he was a detective 
from Uttoxeter, and if he liked to go and ask 
for One-eyed Dick, he would soon find out where 
he put up. 

Our return along the road was a complete ova- 
tion, for their conduct had raised the indignation 
of all who ]^ad witnessed the woman’s cruelty. It 
seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true that 
the poor little grimalkin had been compelled to 
walk nearly twelve miles. He was received on 
ou’* return with great joy, and had a nice w’arin 
soft bed prepared. But he never rallied ; the 
strain upon his strength ha«^ been too great, and 
ill a few days, to our grief, our little pet died. 

I will now go back several years, and tell of 
the most remarkable parrot I ever knew. My 
father knowing my desire to have one, employed 
a connoisseur to make the purchase. It was a 
fine young gray bird, with a Siiarlet tail. When 
she came me, the bird had never spoken, and 
it was some weeks before she did. I took great 
pains with her. When she began to speak, I 
taught her to do so distinctly, and Poll soon 
caught the tones of my voice, though I never antici- 
pated that she w’ould become the clever intelli- 
gent bird she did. Her speaking powers were 
wonderful — not as a simple imitation of w'ords, 
but like a reasoning, thinking creature. She was 
iny constant coiupunion. When ! went into the 
garden, shy would go too, and never attempt 
to leave me. When I ■was alone reading or 
writing, she came out of her cage and amused 
herself by walking about the room. Poll w'aa 
excessively proud and sensitive. Sometimes my 
brother teased licr, and spoke in a contemptuous 
manner, when she would only shrug her shoulders 
and relapse into silence, as if he were quite 
beneath her contempt. I had had her about two 

years, when the lute llev. Dr L of London 

came to p.ay ns a visit. Naturally, Polly was 
spoken of, and we related to him some of her 
clever sayings and doings. I remember hia look- 
ing at the bird, and calling to her : ‘ Well, Polly, 
1 hope that I shall hear some of your clever 
speeches while I am here. . I can scarcely believe 
what they tell me of you.' • 

Dr L ■ ■■ — was a large, I might almost say pon- 
derous man. The bedroom he occupied was above 
the dining-room ; he could not walk across the 
room or come down-stairs without being heard. 
The next morning at breakfast, instead of talking 
as she w^ accustomed to do, Polly remained 
silent ; so I thought she must be ill. Accordingly, 
when all lelt the room, I took her ont of her cage 
and fondled her, when she at once spoke to me 
in her most endearing manner, using the fondest 
expressions, but in a low whisper. Thinking that 
she had taken cold, I gave her some warm food 
trusting she would soon be better. In the after- 
noon, Dr L— — went out to pay some visits, and 
as soon as the carriage drove away out of the gate 
she began in her loudest tones talking and laugh- 
ing in the happiest manner. He remained with 
us a fortnight, but she never spoke in his presence. 
When she heard him coming down stairs, she 
would whisper; ‘The Doctor is coming,' and 
Klapse into utter silence. 

The last day of his visit he was dining with us. 

n — — 




Turning to mamma, he said : ‘ I am sorry I have 
never heard that bird speak. Of course I believe 
all you tell me about it, but I am very much 
disappointed.’ 

Thereupon Polly looked down from her cage, 
and in her loudest and most dignified tone ex- 
claimed * Doctor 1' and then came one of her 
merriest laughs ; the ice was broken, and she 
chatted away in her happiest and best manner. 

There were two dear friends who at that time 
were constant visitors. Polly was a great favourite 
with^them, and a source of much amusement to 
botli. One day while we were sitting in the 
dining-room, she observed them coriRng across 
this field at a short distance, and called to me ; 

‘Here’s W and R— - coming; they will 

want their dinner. Won’t Lizzy be in a rage 1 
Ah ! ah ! won’t she, that ’s all.’ . 

‘Nonsense. Polly,’ I said. ‘Don’t tell stories. 
They are not coming ; and if they were, you could 
not see them J’ not supposing her sight was so keen. 

‘ Well, you'll see,’ replied Polly. 

In a few moments the bell rang, and Mr W 

and Mr R appeared. Nothing could quiet the 

bird. She seemed in an ecstasy of fun and 
mischief, and had to be carried away into the 
kitchen to the cook, who, to her no little annoy- 
ance, had to prepare an impromptu dinner. The 
dinner was served, and Polly returned to* her own 
X)lace. By this time she was thoroughly excited, 
and began praising herself and her dear mistress. 

Mr R , who thorouglxly admired the bird, led 

the conversation. 

First she looked at her foot. ‘ What a beautiful 
foot ! What a tail, and a red one too !’ 

‘Yes, Polly, you are a beautiful bird, and a 
clever one as well. You saw us coming across the 
field, and knew we had not had our dinner. You 
are a kuo\’hng bird, Polly.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ with her curious laugh. ‘Polly is 
a clever bird, Polly ’s a beautiful bird, , What a 
Polly! what a — whataful Polly!’ 

We all laughed heartily, in which she joined — 
Polly loudest of all. 

Mr R said : ‘Well done ! You ought to be 

sent to the College, to teach the students elocution.' 

One of the most singular instances of lier 
intelligence and great naughtiness was the fol- 
lowing. One inoming I'liad gone from home. 
A young servant went to Poll/s cage and, not 
knowing that she was very savage, opened it. 
Polly flew at her hand. The girl was friglitened, 
left the door open, and ran away ; and the window 
being open, Polly walked out into the front- 
ganlen. The cook saw her, and called ; but the 
bird would not come back; so thinking it was 
best to leave her until my return, cook watched 
her climb into% tree. 

I had had experience, of Polly’s perverse dis- 
position, and knew that only by stratagem I could 
manage her. I \gilked down the path, and carrying 
a favourite cat with me, sat down near the tree, 
and proceedld,to stroke Pulisy and pet her. ‘Poor 
Pussy! poor Pussy.! You sliall be my pet now. 
Polly has gone away and left me.’ I often bought 
her a sweet biscuit, and I had some with me, 
which I gave to the cat, still stroking her. My 
ruse had succeeded ; I had roused her jealousy. 
I heard a rustling in the brapche8,^aa^ presently 
Polly called out : * Pussy is a wretch.’ 

I did not take any notice^ but still fondfing the 

V,; 
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oat I said : * Come, Puesy. We will go and see 
if dianmr is ready.’ 

:iMta^ were now progressing. I glanced up, 
«id *aw Polly quietly descending the tree ; ami 
when she came to the bottom, cried : ‘ Polly ’s out ; 
Polly has been a walk.’ 

*So I see. Polly can stop out altogether now, 
If she likes.* 

‘Pussy is a fool — a horrid fool.* Her temper 
was thoroughly roused. She came to me, climbed 
upon my knee, and rubbed her pretty head upon 
my hand. I had her safely now. After^tliis, 
a strong padlock was put upon her cage, to pre- 
vent any wore tree-escapades. 

We had a very handsome peacock, which PoJiy 
eould lee from her cage when he was omthe lawn. 
It was absurd to see the strutting bird, his pride 
and self-assumption, and equally amusing to listen 
to Polly talking to him. We called him Ralph. 
Polly then would say : ‘ Come here, Ralph — beau- 
tiful Ralph, handsome Jlalph ! Come, spread your 
tail* 

The tail would be outspread. 

‘Oh, you beauty! Kow, stamp— stamp your 
foot, good, clever Ralph.’ 

One day while listening to such tallc as this, 
itiie turuea to me and demurely said : ‘ What a 
fool that Ralph is ! ’ j 

‘Nay, Polly ; Ralph is not a fool ; he is a very ; 
clever bird, and I like him.’ 

Whenever she was not pleased, she shrugged 
her shoulders, as if in derision. ‘Now, I Kvy 
Ralph is a fool* Just then the peacock gave one 
of those awful cries that peacocks alone can 
otter. Polly therefore gave another in imitation, 
and laughing loudly, shrieked : ‘ Ralph is singing j 
—Ralph is singing ! Oh, I shall die — shall die | 
df laughing.’ i 

^ A remarkable instance of her jealous temper was ■ 
displayed to a parrot which had been purchased by ; 
a friend, who sent it to stay with us, hoping that ; 
it would learn to speak if it associated with my ; 
bird. But Polly conceived an inveterate dislike to i 
the interloper, treating it with contempt, calling ' 
it all ,the ill names she knew. They were both in i 
the dining-room one morning. 1 had trained her : 
so well to be silent during family worship, that ! 
she never disturbed us. The other bird made 
various sounds, not very loud; but Polly knew 
that all noise was wrong. By way of chiding her 
ill-bred cmnpanion, she said in a whisper : ‘ Hush, | 
hush 1 Be quiet, you naughty bird ! * When ' 
^ayer was over, she burst out : ‘You naughty, ; 
wicked bird— you horrid bird, you kitchen bird — i 
get out, get out! Away with you !’ After this, | 
we flaw it was useless to employ her as an in- i 
structress, and so sent the despised bird home. 

Nevertheless she had her favourites, and was 
very kind to them. She was very fond of the 
cat^ and would call her to the cage. But the most 
singular fancy she took was to^a little mouse. 
The winter was very cold, and as Polly suffered 
much from it, she was taken every night to my 
bedroom, where there was a fire, and her cage 

a oed on a low stool near it. ‘One night 1 heard | 

' talking in a low tone. I listened, and heard | 
her say ; ‘ Pisetty little dear — pretty darling, Polly | 
won’t hurt you — Polly won't pite y4n.' i 

Wondeisjng What she meant, for I was sure that I 
she was not talking' to me» 1 got out of bed, aud | 
went te her cage. Therc^ in the bottom of the j 


cage, was a little mouse underneath the wires, 
feeding ^ite contentedly, and without any sign 
of fear. I often saw the tiny creature come in and 
out of Polly’s cage, nor did she ever attempt to 
injure it or drive it away. Her speech was very 
peculiar when those she did not like were present. 
She had a, great dislike to my husband ; I sup- 
pose from a feeling of jealousy, and always seemed 
unhappy when he was near. A few months 
after our marriage, we paid a short Visit to my 
father, and one day when I was alone with Poll in 
the dining-room she s.aid to me in her tenderest 
tones : ‘Why did you go away and get married, 
dear? Why did you go to Scotland, and leave 
your own Polly? Polly loves you. Don’t go 
away again and leavQ me ! Ma cried when you 
left and went away. Don’t leave Polly again !* 

He had never before heard her speak in such a 
gentle manner, and before my husband entered the 
room, he thought I was in conversation with a 
friend, and paused outside to listen. He has never 
forgotten tlio impression made upon him by that 
touching colloquy. We had to leave Poky beliind, 
under mamma’s care, and in writing to me after- 
wards, she told me that the dear bird would talk 
.about me continually. One day mamma said to 
her : ‘ Polly, I a»n writing to your mistress. Sliall 
I send your luve 

‘ O yes ; aiul here ’s a pretty feather. E 

loves Polly’s feathers.’ It was sejit to me, and I 
have it still. But mifortnuately for Polly’s beauty, 
she bit oil' nearly all her scarlet feathers to send to 
me ! 

When I revisited iny former home, I took my 
little baby with me. Polly was <lelighted. It 
was something belonging to her dear ini.slress, and 
must be loved. When any one called, she would 
say ; ‘ Have you seen the baby ? Such a l>cauty ! 
Give it to me. Polly won’t bite it ; Polly will 
only kiss iL’ I had fall confidence in her love 
for me ; Imt I need scarcely say I never tried her 
affection for the little one. She, like other pets, 
has passed away, but is not forgotten. 
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Mackin’h Hotel i.'^, or was, a refuge for the waifs 
and strays of male humanity whom circum- 
stances and the Limited Mail bring to Dublin ; 
and the w’alls of its dingy smoking-room have 
in their time listened to many a strange tale of 
adventure told over the punch. One afternoon, 
the weather— an Irish drizzle, twin-sister of a 
Scotch mist — putting out of the question a saunter 
in Grafton Street, the writer sat before its lire in 
company with another waif, a retired West India 
Colonel, when we were joined by a third waif, 
tall, elderly, and who, from his appearance, had 
also evidently ‘ served.’ The conversation, general 
at first, took eventually a turn which led to this 
gentleman beguiliug the time for us until the 
dinner-hour by the recital of a remarkable dream, 
for which and the events connected with it, it is 

? ierhaps su{ierfiuous to say the narrator vouched, 
’lie dream occurred to himselfi The events he 
hud either participated in or was cognisant o^ and 
his narrative ran thus : 

Some five-and-twenty years ago— fklx, its mebhe 
more— I held an appointment in the revenue 
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police, employed in this county specially to only one establishment at which I could rest and 

suppress the illicit manufacture of whisky — still- refresh myself at these times. It was a decent 


suppress the illicit manufacture of whisky — still- 
hunting as it was called. The duty now forms 
part of those undertaken by the constabulary. In 
those days it alone gave us plenty to do. At the 
time of my story, I was quartered in the County 
Fermanagh, and engaged with ray party in scour- 
ing the picturesque hills and glens of its western 
border. Few who know anything of Ireland and 
its past will doubt that in the execution of my 
duty I had difficulties to contend with. Every 
man’s hand was against us, and every mai^s 
mouth too for the matter of that as long as it 
was kept shut There were few facilities for 
gaining information necessa”y to guide us to the 
lonely spots selected for the secret and primitive 
distilleries. The disposal of tlie stock was no 
easy matter with the potheen-makers, it is true, 
and ill their attempts to get rid of the ‘ craytur ’ 
and realise the profits, thougli often baffling us 
by the ingenuity of their devices, they frequently 
gave us a clue to their haunts. Still, every other 
man was 'engaged in the unlawful proceedings, 
and the remainder indirectly if not directly bene- 
fited by them. 

The dream itself will not take long to tell, the 
story connected with it u little longer. I returned 
one night from ratlier a long round, hungry and 
tired. After a good sujiper and a glass of imiich 
— which for all I knew might have been * still ’- ^ 
made — I was glad to turn in. I most probably 
idopt Roundlv the first part of the. night; but in the 
nutldlc of it 1 awoke, startled by an ugly dream. 

I was travel; ing along a road well known to me, 
and was, as usual, on horseback. As it seemed, I 
Lad arrived at a spot — the bottom of a valley or 
glen — where the road crossed a purling brook by 
one of tii'We little bridges common enough in Ire- 
land, especially in liigliland districts. The same 
peaceful sjiot now pre.seuted in my dream I had 
often paused to admire in my waking senses. 
There were the babbling brook, the rustic bridge, 
the heath-covereil hills sloping away on each 
side, their summits merging into the blue of the 
horizon; while around me the birds were singing 
in the copses, and the sun shining brightly. Peace- 
ful the scene but for one ghastly and mournful 
feature my dream added to it. /On the bridge, in 
the middle almost of the path, lay the body of a 
young man, face upwards ; the face marred by a 
gunshot wound a little towards the left on the 
forehead. His cap— a caubeen like what the 
boys wear — lay a little way from bim ; and beside 
him sat a woman, her fimre muffled in her shawl, 
and her head between nor knees, her voice giving 
forth that wailing, crooning sound that Irish- 
women make over their dead. I awoke with 
that unsatisfactory feeling we sometimes experi- i 
ence in dreams of being unable to do sometniug i 
we wish. I WM trying to make my horse pass < 
the bridge, and he wouldn’t I am not in the ( 
habit of remembering dreams, but that scene 
haunted me for many a day. So much or little 


refresh myself at these times. It was a decent 
little shebeen — ^an alehouse properly, I suppose ; 
but cleanly and tidily kept by a widow woman 
of the name of Power. Widow Power had one 
child — a daughter, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and 
buxom ; always clean and tidy too, with a bright 
smile and a gay word for everybody at all times. 
A village, however small or sequestered it may be, 
is sure to have one if not rival belles to boast of, 
and Nancy Power was the acknowledged belle of 
Lisn^orna. Though belonging to the constabu- 
lary, f inanageil to pick up plenty of private gossip 
— indeed, anything not connected wi4!i potheen 
oi^ potheen-making, I was free as other folk to 
know. And I knew that Nancy Povvar had 
scores of suitors equally desirous to win her 
favours, and rea<1y to break each otberX heads for 
the sake of a smile or a glance from" her. All 
the boys for* miles round were after her ; and all 
the girls for exactly the same distance were mad 
with jealousy on account of her. And Nancy, for 
all she had not learned her art in Merrion Square, 
kept her admirers in the usual state of palpitation, 
and her rivals in agonies of envy just as long as it 
suited her mischievous nature. Faith the jade, I 
had a kind of sneaking regard for her myself I 
think, for I used to like her to wait upon me. 
But although Nancy tossed her head and. laughed 
when Mike broke Andy’s crown, or Phil declared 
he’d go and list for a sojer for the love of her, it 
was another matter when Jim Brady, whose old 
father owned one of the little farms up on the 
hills, vowed if she didn’t give up her shilly-shal- 
ly in’, and tell him once for all Yes or No, he’d 
clear out to America. Like most Irish girls, she was 
fond of fun and loath to give up her freedom ; but 
Jim was a determined fellow, America a long way 
off, and moreover Jim was master of pretty Nancy’s 
heart. So Nancy said Yea, just for fear he’d go 
out there, and get killed by the ‘nagurs’ or Indians 
across the seas, she said. But that wasn’t agree- 
able news for somebody, as I quite accidentally 
learned. ‘ 

‘ See here Nancy, d’ ye mind me now ! Av ye 
don’t quit with that smlpeen Jim Brady, it ’ll be 
the worse for yez both. It’s the last word I'll 
.spake to ye, if ye don’t promise me. Sure, it ’s all 
tlirongh you I ’m not the qaiet, dacent boy I wance 


wa.s. 

‘ G’ out o’ that wid you, Dan Morrisey ! Is 
it your slave ye think” I am, to be doin' your 
biddin’ ? Off about yer business. Spalpeen yer- 
self.’ 

Dan Morrisey went about his business, but 
with the heaviest anathemas I think I ever lieard 
a man utter; and Nancy, when she found me 
sitting in her mother’s little back-room, coloured 
to the roots of her hair ; fo'r she knew I must have 
overheard the conclusion, at all events, of her 
conversation with her discarded lover in the little 
potato-patch behind the cottage. 

‘ Well Nancy, and when* is it to be ? ’ I said, 
knowing the Best way with my countrywomen is 


for the dream. Now for what happened. knowing the Best way with my countrywomen is 

About ten miles* from my headquarters, away to rally them out of their confusion. * Has wobf 
among the hills, nestled the pretty little village of Brady made enough profit out of the whisky yet, 
Lisnamorna, secluded and peaceful, composed of a to set you and Jim up ?’ 

few humble dwellings, and surrounded by a farm ‘Ah thin, v%r honor, it’s not suspectin’ the 


or two, whose rudely cultivated fields occupied dacint owdd man av such a thiugt yte are^aurely 
the adjoining slopes. As it belonged to my dis- ‘ Well Nance, never mindL-keep Jim out of 
trict, I had to visit it occasionally, and there was mischief anyway, when ye get hun nndut your 
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tlimiib, ts 1 know well you’ll bare bim. But 
when is it f* 

As Nancy stood modestly blushing and fingering 
ndtb the corner of her apron, I could not help 
thinking young Brady was a lucky fellow. 

* Faith, if it was only to spite that black-hearted 
Uan Morrisey to-morrow, I’d marry any one o’ 
them to-night,' at length replied Nanej', her eyes 
flashing, and the blushes deepening and spreading 
over her pretty face in on angry fluslu 

‘ Then I fancy Jim will not have much longer 
to wait for his answer,’ I said, as Nancy li'ft to 
bring me my refreshment. 

Dan MdJtisey 1 I have that lad’s name on my 
list, I reflected. He’s one of Brady’s gang. vA 
tight, strapping young blade, with a roguisli eye 
and a smart tongue. The life of a wake or a 
wading, and the foremost boy at every fair for 
drinking, dancing, or ‘divarshun,’ as they call 
whacking each other’s skulls with ^heir black- 
thorns. A good lad too, barring ‘■the potheen- 
making, and a ’cute one. Well Sergeant M'Lough- 
lin and I knew his ’cuteness. Maybe, it wasn’t a 
’cute trick to leave Brady’s farm for a week, 
pretending he ’d quarrelled with the old man and 
was tamed off, that he might put ns on a false 
scent the night they carted off two loads in Murphy 
Maemorrogh’s wagons, my party and I following 
Brady’s empty carts in another direction ! Maybe 
it wasn’t kind of him to drive M'Loughlin over to 
Ballymena, Mac sitting on top the sack.s of potatoes 
with eight kegs of ])Othecn under him all the while! 
Who but he ran fourteen demijohns into Ennis 
under a load of turf for ‘ his riv’rince ! ’ A jaunty, 
rollicking young blade, the same ‘ handy liau,’ as 
they called him. 

‘ We ’U nab that Brady now sir,’ said M'Loughlin, 
a short time after the occurrence of n>y overhearing 
the angry conversation between Nancy and Dan 
Morrisey. ‘Uandy Dan’s broke wid the gang 
fairly this time. It's all along o’ Nancy Power. 
She’s to be marrit soon to Jim Brady; and Dan’s 
just mad with jealousy and spite, and he’s ready 
to give us the office.’ 

‘ Take care it’s not a plant again, sergeant.' 

‘Sorra bit, sir. The lad’s goiii’ to tlie dogs 
fast. Qaarrellin’ and gamblin’ at fairs now, instead 
of jigging and making sport for the boys and girls. 
He 's nigh broke his ’ould father and mowier’s 
heart.’ 

‘Well M‘Longhlin, it 's no matter to us what’s 
happened. Information ’s hard enough to get, and 
it 18 OUT duty to get it how we best can, and make 
the best use of it. Keep your eye on Dan 
Morrisey.' 

Brady the elder, ostensibly a small farmer, was 
virtually the most extensive defmuder of the 
revenue in my district. Others,* his inferiors, 
were aseoclated with him, as of necessity there 
must have been, to carry dn the number of stills 
he was connected with, and the amount of traffic 
he controlled ; but although I had niade a suc- 
cessful raid or two, I hid been unal^e, hitherto, to , 
bring home to Brady his sha]^ of complicity in 
anyof the concerns seized. Failure in this respect 
had not exactly drawn reflections upon me IrorU 
my superiors ; but I was aware that^nothing would 
accelerate my promotion to the rank of In8i)ector 
—I was only a sub ^hen — so much as the despatch 
of old Brady to the county town with a clear case 
against ‘him for triab 


Love and jealousy are powerful agents in 
human affairs; but they are more likely to be 
turned to account by the smart detectives of 
London and Paris, than by a revenue policeman 
still-hunting in the north-west of Ireland. It 
had indeed occurred to me that amongst Mr Jim 
Brady’s unsuccessful rivals it would be strange if 
there were not one bearing a grudge against Jiim 
strong enough to make him do, what . I knew no 
bribe in money would the most avaricious — turn 
informer. I hiul compunction, however, about 
setting evil passions to work even to further the 
ends of justice, and dismissed the idea, not with- 
out a secret apprehension that I was too scrupulous 
and tender-hearted to make an efficient revenue 
detective. If M‘Loughlin was right now, however, 
about this jealousy-driven young fellow Morrisey, 
stern duty would compel me to avail myself of 
any information he volunteered. 

Upon my word, gentlemen, when a week or 
two afterwards my sergeant came to me to make 
a long report of valuable information he had* 
received from this Morrisey, I wa5 not so 
rejoiced as you would naturally expect me , 
to be — considering my promotion was insured 
by success — at the pros]tect of old Brady, his 
son, and all their gang lulling into our clutches. 

I never could all my life help sharing luy country- 
men’s hatred of an informer, and exjxuienciug a 
feeling of disgust when duty compelled me to 
employ sucli tools. JMoreover, I thought of Nancy 
Power newly married, and half hoped that tlie 
younger law-breaker might escape us. In any 
case, our success would ruin both the Bradies and 
Powers; for I ha<l a shrewd suspicion all along 
that there was more of old Brady's potheen con- 
sumed on the widow’s premises than either 
Guinness’s porter or Jamieson’s ale. But duty 
is duty, I needn’t say to you. Sergeant M'Lough- 
lin, eager like all of us for promotion, was keen on 
the hunt 

Furnislied with the requisite information, my 
plans were soon arranged to make the seizures ; 
and choosing a favourable evening, the expe- 
dition starteiL M'LougMin with the larger 
party, guideil by Morrisey — for wl^m a spare 
suit of uniform had been found — was to take 
a round-about to 'the most important of Brady’s 
stills ; while 'if ith a couple of constables 
I went through Lisnamorna, starting an hour 
before daylight, as if on an ordinary round, and 
to join the main party at a rendezvous in the 
hills beyond the village. The di<<guise was neces- 
sary for Morrisey, whoso life would not be worth 
a moment’s purchase if it were known he had 
turned informer. On reaching Lisnamorna with 
the two constables, we halted ; and having given 
them each a glass of ale, I sent them on, directing 
them to take a cut across the hills to the ren- 
dezvous. I was in no hurry myself, knowing 
that being mounted, I should reach it as soon as 
they, or soon after they did, and did not expect 
M'Loughlin there before noon ; so I staid chatting 
to Widow Power about the wedding and the new- 
married couple. * 

When I took the road again,’ I started slowly, 
not wishing those in the village to suspect I was 
after anything in particular, as my track would 
be visible to them for a mile or two as I followed 
its windings amongst the dafiles. Presently I was 
out of sight, aud’trotted on. Excited with the 
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prospect of success and the work before me, my 
dream certainly was not in my thoughts, when, 
as I got to the bottom of the hill, a turn of the 
road brought me in view of the spot already 
described as its scene. I could hear the murmur- 
ing brook, and see it above the bridge like a silver 
thread winding through the glen — only the farther 
parapet of the bridge as yet visible. There were 
the sloping Jiiills clad with heather ; the birds were 
singing in the trees, and the noonday sun shining 

{ )eacefully on the landscape. I suppose the recol- 
ection of my dream rushed upon me with sudden 
and overwhelming force — at all events I experi- 
enced a feeling I cannot describe and had never 
felt before, nor have I since. My heart beat fast, 
I know, and my bridle-hand shook the reins on 
the horse’s neck as if 1 were palsied. A few paces 
more, and the animal I was riding pulled back 
with the snort a horse gives when terrified, caus- 
ing me from habit to sit down tight, as he seemed j 
inclined to rear. Bat as he swerved, he brought 
me in full view of the bridge, and there before my 
eyes was the ghastly and mournful group so mys- 
teriously prefigured in my dream. Exactly as in 
my vision 1 had seen it, lay the dead body of the 
youth extended on the path, a little to the one 
side of it — the gunshot wound on his brow, his 
head in a pool of blood, his pale features upturned 
to the bright sun, and even his cauheen lying near 
him. The female also sat beside him, her shawl 
drawn over her head, her head bent down between 
her knee.s; end mingling with the babble of the 
.•tream and, the twitterings of the birds came 
the low, weird wailing—lhe Irishwoman’s requiem 
for her dead. Tiiere was not a single particular 
in ■nlindi the scene before my waking senses did 
not correspond with that which my dream had 
presented to me thi’ee nights before. 

Whether the woman heard my horse’s hoofs, I 
know not, but she never turned or ceased her 
dismal ‘keening.’ I would have spoken to her; 
but nothing I could do would make the animal 
approach, and eventually I had to leave the road 
and jump the brook, 'i'lien I galloped off in the 
direction of the sjtot to which my two men had 
l)roceeded by the mountain pathway, which was 
not far off now. My look and manner evidently 
asknished them. . * 

‘What’s happened sir, for l.he love of the 
Virgin ? Ye look as pale as death.’ 

* Who is that young fellow lying dead on Mona 
Bridge V I asked, forgetting in my excitement that 
these men could not have seen the sight I had 
come upon. ‘ And how has he come by his death V 
But of coarse they only looked more astonished 
than ever, gazing at one another and at me by 
turns. 

But the presence of my own men restored me 
to calmness. The miserable shieling at which we 
had arrived was deserted, although the embers of 
a fire were still glowing on the heartli. I now 
ordered the men to take a shutter from the hut 
and march with it down to the bridge, while I 
rode alongside. But it took longer for them to 
reach the bridge than it had done me previously 
to gallop from it ; and when we came to the spot 
there was no one there. 

* Ah, botheration sir, ye must have had no sleep 
last night, and just tnk a nap in yer saddle 1 It ’s 
a dhrame ye had.' 

* Hush, you fool ! ’ I said angrily, and pointed to 


the pool of blood on the road ; while the other 
constable picked up the poor fellow’s cauheen. 

Well, of course you would like to know how 
it happened that my dream came true ; but 
that is what I cannot fully satisfy you about. 
All I can tell you is that Nancy Power was by 
this time a widow. It was young Jim Brady’s 
dead body I saw lying on the bridge. Jim 
bad been at the shieling before mentioned with 
others, all the previous night ; but towards morn- 
ing, wind of M‘Lougblin’8 doings at other stills 
had i^fuched them, and of course they all scattered, 
eventually finding their way to Brady’s farm. But 
when hours passed and young Jim ditf not turn 
ups like the others, they got uneasy about him, 
and ventufed out to see after him. They fouiai him 
as 1 had seen him, shot through the head. When 
they returned for a stretcher to bring lum home, 

[ bis wife had run off to him, on hearing the dreadful 
news, and was she 1 had heard bewailing 
the poor felloVs death after her country fashion. 
In the interval between my first coming upon the 
sad spectacle and my return with the two con- 
stables, the party from Brady’s farm — which was 
close by — had returned with the stretcher to fetch 
away the body, which of course accounted for our 
finding nothing there but the pool of blood and 
the poor fellow’s cap. 

Who shot him ? — Well, there ’s not much doubt 
on my mind. When M'Loughlin came in and 
made hi.s report, it appeared that the spy Dan 
Morri.sey was missing from the party shortly after 
they had commenced operations on the fii'st still. 
M'Longhlin, however, had all the necessary infor- 
mation to proceed with las work without Morrisey, 
and having his bauds full, never bothered about 
him, be.licving he had made off, in fear of being 
recognised. A mu.sket with blank cartridge, had 
been put in Morrisey’s hands when he donned the 
uniform. Brady, it was found, was killed with a 
large slug. Putting this and that together, 1 think 
if we had caught * handy Dan,’ wc ’d have twisted 
a hempen cravat round his neck ; but he had 
planned other things beside the seizure of old 
Brady's stills that night, and his own escape 
amongst others successfully. 

Old Brady was let off easier on account of the 
catastrophe ; more especially as his illicit trade 
was completely spoiled. He lingered on for a 
few years a broken-hearted man. After his death, 
Nancy Brady, the young widow, married again, 
so 1 heardt but I got my promotion, and left the 
station long before these latter events. From that 
day, however, my reluctance to employ informers 
was greater than ever. 


DOMESTIC HARMONY. 

Homb, to be a home, ia essentially patriarchal ; 
not in the sense in trhich this term is used 
among tribal nations, but in the necessary reve- 
rence for, submission to, and sympathy with the 
head of the ffljnily. On lum rests almost solely 
the responsibility of provision, and to him belongs 
the right of direction. It is difficult for tltose 
who liave not yet achieved this headship to 
realise the seijse of responsibility which often 
oppresses the bead of the family. , Provision may 
be so easy to some of us that few clgudreross the 
sunshine of our lives, and we may smile at or 
joke away the little domestio troubles whint greet 
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TO «ometime8 when we cross the home threshold. 
Few of us Are so blessed. It is the far more 
common lot that the business events of the day 
hare been more or less chequered, and the heim 
quite the office or wiroffiouse with the brain more 
or less perturbed, tniRieart oppressed, and both 
needing and longing for the sunshine and the 
ioy of the home and the family circle. To 
be transferred at such a time from the troubles 
and heavy cares of business tb the petty but 
often irritating squabbles of domestic life, is 
a case to make angels weep, and almost enough 
to drive humanity mad. x<et, therefore, but the 
cares ana responsibilities of the head of the 
family be duly realised, and each member ' of 
the household must feel towards him Ihe neces- 
saiy sympathy, to guard him from all needless 
obtrusion ‘of little domestic difficulties. It may 
be — it unhappily is the case — that th§re are heads 
of families who are unworthy of reverence ; or 
who are so tyrannical or oppressive* in their rule 
that submission is difficult ; or who are so unsym- 
pathetic that it is not easy to feel sympathy with 
them. These are family misfortunes which, how- 
ever much they may be regretted, lie outside our 
purpose in this paper, and require a consideration 
beyond our limits. It is enough for our purpose 
here, that if there be not reverence for, submission 
to, and Sympathy with the head of the family, 
there cannot be domestic harmony. 

The infinitely slight modifications of form which 
make up the distinctive external features of man- 
kind are but types of the numberless variations 
of temperament and character. It is not pos- 
sible that the family cm be constituted without 
the intrusion of these varieties. Often they are 
marked, and sometimes so strong and antagonistic 
as to become a fertile source of domestic dis- 
quietude. Often home -loves are enough to 
smooth down the transient asperities arising from 
this cause ; and some of the most chai'ining in- 
stances of the overpowering influence of home- 
love occur, where differences of temperament and 
character would otherwise more or less seriously 
disturb the household. The well-known axiom in 
civil life, ‘that personal right ends where it 
encroaches on the jight of others,’ applies with 
equal or greater force tp the closer relations of the 
householo. 

The enforcement of selfish claims is often sub- 
mitted to by the more generous members of the 
household, far the sake of external peace ; whilst 
the more generous heart bleeds under the enforced 
wrong. Jealousy of petty privilege is incom- 
patible with domestic peace. The green-eyed 
monster glares upon all favours in which it does 
hot share. Whatever the apparent sunshine, there 
can be no real harmony in a household where 
jealousy influences one or more of its members. 
For instance, a gentleman once offered a fortnight 
at the seaside to two of four children forming the 
family of a widowed fl?end ; but the mother felt 
compelled to decline this generonsr offer, because 
she was afraid that if made- to two only, the 
j^ousy of the others would be painfully excited. 
The instance is bne that gravely illTOtrates the 
losses oftMa entailed on families bjr this unhappy 
feeling. ^ . 

Jealousy, although a transient feeling, is a 
fertile |oil for the growth of envy, which once 
possessed, grasps us with more petwstency, gives a 


deep gloom to the domestic life of the possessor, 
and often overshadows the whole household. 
Hatred and malice happily rarely intrude their 
destructive power upon domestic life ; but tho 
instinctive propensities which generate them must 
needs exist ; and it is a powerful antidote to their 
development that the ordinary courtesies of our 
homes should be constantly and carefully regarded. 
If in the external world a due regard for social 
courtesies is essential to its enjoyable constitu- 
tion, it is greatly more necessary that the varied 
members of a household should practise with 
scrupulous care the softening amenities of family 
life. 

How often have the jealousies and envyings of 
individual members been calmed down or banished 
by the sunshiny greeting of its more joyous mem- 
bers ! It is Bai<l, ‘ There is a skeleton in every 
house.* This may be ; but a skeleton may be 
locked up in the strong-room and kept out of 
sight. With more truth, let us Itope, there is an 
angel in every house. Reader, have you not one 
in yours ? If you have not, then the chances of 
dome.stic harmony have indeed fallen hard upon 
yt»u. If you Jiave, assiduously cultivate it. You 
have no conception of how the careful okserva- 
tiou and tending of this divine element will rub 
off your own anguliirilies, and tend to invest you 
with its own simplicity and beauty. Avoid, how- 
ever, all undue familiarity. As much freedotn a» 
is essential to graceful intercourse must enter into 
our domestic life ; but this freedom must at all 
times be qualified by a subtle delicacy. The 
mo.st joyous and generou.s are the most likely 
to be culpable on this i^oint, and may by a little 
spontaneous carelessness ‘tread on the toes’ of 
their more reserved domestic companions. Nor 
may we forget that when we have inadvertently 
passed the boundary of domestic projuiety, the 
truest politeness dictates a ready and graceful 
apology. The pride which furbivls this is the 
product of selfishness, and is itself often a disturb- 
ing element of domestic harmony. 

Mutual confidence, oneness, and openness aro 
among the constituents of a harmoumus household. 
‘Cross-purposes ’'are well known ^ a disturbing 
element ; but do not cross-purposes come from the 
concealment and consequent misapprehension of 
purposes? Dilfereuce of imrposes must needs 
arise, and the French provide for this by giving 
latgely to each mature member of the household, 
lihertv to live out the individual purpose without 
regard to the others. This, however, is wholly 
uncongenial to the English idea of the home, 
where the diverse purposes of the members must 
somehow or other be made to dovetail, or be 
arranged for their separate working out without 
interfering with the harmony of the whole. This 
is scarcely possible where there is concealment 
and consequent misapprehension. Let the lifo 
of every member of a family be transparent ia 
all matters that affect the others ; let the wishes 
and purposes of each be freely talked over ; and 
then a little arrangement by the head or others, 
and the concession and conciliation which mutual 
regard will always generate, will suffice to bring 
all the purposes of the domestic group into 
harmonious working. If the selfish pressure of a 
inirpose of subordinate character produce a little 
antagonism, the judicial interference of the head 
must be accepted, and obedience should be granted 
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without audible or felt disappointment. The 
mutual sympathy of a household _ should make 
the purposes of all a source of happiness to each. 

Much of the provider's troubles would often 
be lessened by a little free chat at home about 
difficulties and purposes. A mother's smaller 
vexations would often vanish under the sunshine 
of loving discussions with the offending or other 
members of the family. A brother's or a sister's 
love affair, which generally has absorbing interest 
for the individual concerned, is far too often a 
subject of painful concealment or of rude banter. 
The propriety of such a love should of course at 
the first be referred to parental judgments. This 
point settled, it shomd be known to every 
member of the family, be tr;ated with becoming 
delicacy and sympathetic gravity, or become a 
subject of pleasant conversation whenever the 
chief agent so wishes or may need loving guidance 
in reference to it. ‘I do not like Mr Welford, 
Annie,' said George to his sister ; * and I do wish 
you would^ transfer your love to some one I could 
like better.’ ‘Well, George, I should very much 
like to oblige you ; but lovers are not so plentiful, 
and perhaps I should be e^^ually unsuccessful in 
another attempt to jdeasc you. Besides, you see, 

I am the person chiefly concerned ; and as Mr 
Wei ford is very much to my liking, ami our 
father and mother have sanctioned his suit, 1 
1 tiink, a.s a loving act of brotJierly courtesy to me, 
dear George, you should try to like him.’ 

And if A !ni« did not win her brother by this 
graceful apycal, lie proved himself unable to make 
the necessary concession to the social harmony 
of the household, oud so far rendered himself 
unw- rlhy of his place there. 

The measure of domestic hapjnness enjoyed by 
a househol.l is the sum of its several parts. And | 
the happiness of each of its members is enhanced 
by the consciou.sness of the happiness enjoyed by 
the others. As difficulties and troubles dwindle 
by sympathetic discussion, so inversely the joys 
of a household accumulate by that harmony of 
feeling which prompts us to ‘ rejoice with those 
that do rejoice.’ So interwoven are family inte- 
rests, that every severance of purpose (letracts 
from the family sura of joyous life. So sensitive 
are family loves, that any divetsion from family ; 
oneness arouses suspicion, and Sisturbs the hai’- 
mony of feeling. Mutual sympathy must reign 
with least possible disturbance ; and if disturbed, 
be restored with all possible speed and grace. Let 
every member of the household strive to be a 
source of contributory sunshine, for every ray 
'W^ill be reflected upon the source ; tyid whilst 
enUvening other souls, that whence it came, grows 
brighter. Even the sadder spirits cannot fail to 
be more or less joyously excited under the happy 
influences of a sunshiny household, where by 
mutual confidence and loving sympathy, all is 
known, and each member is a link m the chain 
of domestic harmony. 

ECCENTRIC RET URNa ~ 

Mn CowDEN ChAB.KB tells a story of a gentleman 
whose ‘return’ of his income to the Tax Com- 
missioners ran: ‘For the last three years my 
income has been somewhat under one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; in future it will be more pre- 
carious, as the man is dead of whom I borrowed 


the money.’ In a similar serio-comic vein did a 
countryman, not too proud to confess the smallness 
of his means, respond to the kind inquiries of the 
Commissioners for the Income Tax, in the earliest 
days of its imposition. rhymed ; putting in 
a claim for exemption in this form : 

I, John Ware, do declare 

1 have but little money to spare. 

I have, 

1 Little house, 1 little maid. 

^Little boys, 2 little trade. 

2 Little land. 

2 ditto money at command. • 

^ Rather too little ia my little all. 

To supply with comfort my dear little squall* 

And 2 too little to pay taxes at alL 
By this you see 

1 have children three * 

Depend on^ne. 

Sometimes •official inquirers get more infor- 
mation than they desire. At the taking of the 
last census, an enumerator in South Ayrshire 
received from a miner the following conscien- 
tious return. We give it verbatim, only altering 
the names : ‘ Thomas Moran boren In ireland 
county of armaugh Silver Brige eage 303 years. 
To the best of my nolege i Am that eage, 
and i am married the secent time the furst w'ife 
Mary ConoUy be longed to Ireland in county 
armaugh the Secent Wife be longed to County 
Dereay hur name was elen M‘Qhee Now bur 
name is elen Moran but she run a way From me 
five years and ten months since and i dont now 
wheare she is for if she is Dead or not i havent 
hard from hur since but if she is Dead i think she 
wood have sent me woard before now my father 
was a Farmer and had a great power of land in 
ireland and when i came to Scotland it was a navey 
i was working In the Coll Pitt but sure i am not 
working no place now for i got my lege broken f> 
weeks and 3 days since gon to morrow. Rosey 
Moran my sister be longing to ireland is Marred 
and hur name now is Misses Cross and hur eage is 
205 years aud she has Fore of a family the oulest 
Is tomas Cross 7 years of ej%e ahd boren in ireland 
newery County armaugh Maty Cross eaged 6 years 
gen the sevene day of augest Boren in ireland 
County of ftnuaugh Elsie Cross eaged Fore years 
gen tlie lOt May Boren in newcastlo england 
Clety Cross eaged 1 yere and 9 month gen Satur- 
deay Boren in newery ireland and the father of 
them is Able Cross boren in england eaged 40 
years and was a soger and sarved his Quane md 
his country v^rs now in the Pit Working 
and all that sins this paper is catholecks.’ Glanc- 
ing over this extraordinary schedule, the enumera- 
tor remarked to the miner that he seemed to have 
a rather large household, Jo which the surprised 
man replied ; VSure, and there 's just meeaelf ! ’ 
That was more than could be said by the honest 
farmer of Caithness, who, recording the hirthS of 
his children in the Family Bible, \frrot® : * Betty was 
bom cto the day that John Cathel lost bis gray 
mare in the moss. Jemmy was bosn the day they 
began mending the roof o’ the kirk^ ^mefy was 
born the night my mother broke her leg, ^nd the 
day after Kitty gaed away with the sbd^rs. The 
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twins, Willie and Marget, was born the day Sanny 
Bremner bigget las new barn, and the very day 
after the battle o’ Waterloo. Kirsty was born the 
night 0 * the great fecht on the Reedsmas, atween 
Peter Donaldson and a south country drover. 
Forbye, the factor raised the rent the same year. 
Anny was born the night the kiln gaed on lire, six 
years syne. David was bom the night o’ tlie great 
speat, and three days afore Jamie Miller had a lift 
frae the fairies.’ 

The Irishman’s peculiar method of retaining the 
nothings is not so uncommon as one niiglii^ sup- 
pose. A census schedule from an English village 
was dated ‘April the 3, 18701,’ and purported to 
give all the necessary information regarding Ahe 
family of a farm labourer ‘ aged 305,’ whose roof, 
according to his account, also sheltered a widow 
‘aged 70V 

An insurance agent seeing a would-he insurer 
had, in filling up the proposal fofm, answered 
the questions, ‘ Age of father, if living ?’ ‘ Age of 
mother, if living ?’ by making the one a hundred 
and twelve years, and the other a hundred and 
two years old, congratulated him on coming of 
such a very long-lived family. ‘ Oh,’ said the 
applicant, ‘ iny parents died many years ago ; but 
if living, would be aged as there put down.’ 

There is nothing like exactness. An officer 
having to proceed on duty from one station to 
another, in making out his claim for travelling 
expenses put down the item, ‘ Porter, fid. an 
item struck out by the War Office. Not being 
inclined to he defrauded of his sixpence, the officer 
informed the authorities tliat the porter had con- 
veyed his baggage from one station to another, 
and that had he not employed him, he must have 
taken a cab, which would have cost eighteenpence. 
In reply came an official notification that his claim 
would be allowed, but instructing him that he 
ought to have used the term ‘ porterage ’ instead 
of ‘ porter.’ He w'as determined, however, to 
have the last word, and wrote back that he was 
unable to find any precedent for using the word 
' ‘ porterage,’ but for the future would do so ; and 
at the same time reejuested to know if he M’as to 
use the tenn ‘ cabbage ’ when he meant ‘ cab.’ 

The other day, a summons commanding Thatcher 
Magoin to present himself for service on the jury- 
box, was returned to tlte New York Commissioner 
of Jurors with the iufonnation that it had been 
served on the wrong party. ‘ Magoin,’ said the 
Commissioner, ‘must come here and shew cause 
why he should not be a juror.’ ‘ He can’t come,' 
was the reply ; ‘ he 's too busy. If he did come, 
he would make things hot for you. Besides, you 
would have to send a derrick and a truck to bring 
him ; he turns the scales at five thousand pounds.’ 
The Conotoissioner expressed his belief that the 
speaker had been imbibing more than was good I 
for him, ‘ I ’m tellwg you facts, Mr Commissioner,’ | 
said the indignant man. ‘Thatcher Magoin is I 
a steam-engine, located at the foot of Fletcher 
Street. Years ago, I ‘was employed by a man 
named Thatcher Magoin, I nanied my engine 
on 'Pier 19, East RIvot, after him. When the 
Directory-man came to the Dock to get names, he 
saw the name' on the engine ; apd thinking it 
represented the name of the boss [master], put 
Thatcher Magoin down in the book.' 

Of' course the engine-owner was to blame for 
not ha^ng the Directory-men’s false return cor- j 


rected, but then the mistake entailed no incon- 
venient consequences to himself. It was different 
in the case of the member of the Michigan House 
of Representatives who found himself set down 
as a married man in the official list of members. 
He lost no time in writing to the compiler of the 
manual : ‘ In proof-sheet of manual I see you say 
I am married. Please correct, or send the woman 
around, and oblige.' He 'was obliged, one way or 
another. But as a rule, it is difficult to get the 
official mind to bow to correction ; its aversion to 
owning itself in the wrong being as great as that 
of the Suffolk cleigyman who, misled by a farmer’s 
pronunciation, christened his boy ‘Joan’ instead 
of ‘ John,’ and registered the youngster as a girl. 
On the blunder being discovered some time after- 
wards by the pariah clerk, the vicar was implored 
to alter the register or perform the ceremony 
anew. ‘I will make a memorandum of the cir- 
cumstance,’ said he ; and ho kept his promise by 
writing at the foot of the register; ‘Mem . — The girl 
baptised on the 10th instant by the name of Joan, 
proved a fortnight afterwards to be a 'boy ! ’ A 
very eccentric return, this. 

A MAORI SERENADE, 


Wbex queenly rldea tie moon above, 

And softly falls the dew ; 

Across tlie wave to thee, my love. 

I’ll steer the light canoe.’ 

The watchful maid Ins coming spied ; 

Into the bark she came ; 

■Wliile drifting gaily down the tide. 

He thus avowed hia flame. 

‘How roguisli yonder stars, my dear. 

Are twinkling in the sky ! 

Tet none our tale of love can hear 
But only thou and I. 

‘ Serenely sails the moon above, 

Across tlte liquid blue ; 

So, gently doWn Life’s waters, love, ^ 

We ’ll steer the light cauoe.’ 

' Snn. 

* Man ever was inconstant known. 

Should I 1)6 calleil away 
To where beyond the stars ’tis shewn 
We find eternal day ; 

* So sure as shines yon moon above, 

Thy heart will prove untrue ; 

To seek some English laily-lovc, 

Thou ’It steer the light canoe.’ 

Ha. 

‘ The beauteous forms who will may hoasi 
Of Albion’s favoured isle ; 

The joy on earth I value most, 

My Maori maiden’s smile. 

‘ And if in death’s repose my love 
Retire from earthly view ; 

To join her then, for Heaven above 
I’ll steer the light canoe. t. 0. W. 
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ticket, and receive your luRgaffe, whicli is handed 

LUGQAGE MANAGEMENT. to Qp some one on your behalf, only on the 

The method of managing luggage by the railways exchange of your ticket for it. The railway 
of the United Kingdom is about as loose and Company holds itself responsible, and the ofQcials 
unsatisfactory as it is possible to be. For it there therefore take every care that nothing is lost 
is only one extenuation, and that is the difficulty in transit A; and stealth is rendered impossible, 
of dealing with masses of people who are dis- unless, indeed, the ticket be first stolen. For 
inclined to submit to any interference with their this security yon jiay a small coin, averaging 
freedom of action. Accustomed to so far look about one penny for each article ; a sum no one 
idtfT their b;.'gago themselves, they do not like certainly grudges, to insure his luggage being safe 
tlie idea of ctening under the obligation of aban- and his mind free from anxiety about it. 
doning it wholly to officials. This seems to be at Compare this with the system, or rather no- 
th.; root of present ariangements ; hut tlic time has system, of our railways. Arrived at the terminus 
come when, for the sake of security, better views i let us suppose, the porters begin to tear out the 
ought to prevail. It is not saying too much, 1 luggage — portmanteaus, boxes, hat-boxes, carpet- 
or saying wh.at is not the fact, to affirm that j bags, parcels of every description, and toss them 
by the existing system, universal we believe in j helter-skelter into an indiscriminate heap upon the 
this country, facilities and temptations are olfered | platform. The passengers whose property is thus 
to every thievish rascal to make off with luggage at j roughly handled congregate around, nervous and 
any elation he may fchooso, but especially at the i excited. A general scramble ensues. Ladies are 
termini. Several cases of this sort of theft have jostled ; old gentlemen get their shins bruised or 
lately been reported in the newspapers, hut these their toes tramped on ; young children holding on 
represent only a very small proportion of the cases by their mothers’ or ntirses’ drgsa, vrondering and 
that are daily occurring. Newspa^^ers take note of confused, or terrified by the, hubbub and scream- 
those only which result in an occasional capture, ing, run no small risk of getting smothered or 
We noticed some time ago that the Plymouth | crushed in the press. The passenger who is able to 
police had captured a man in the act of making off collect all his luggage in safety has much reason 
w'ith a gentleman’s portmanteau at the railway to congratulate himself. Ladies, however, who 
station, and found at his lodgings a number of may happen to have no masculine companion to 
portmanteaus which had been stolen, amongst look after their traps, and who may not be par- 
them one which contained securities for over ten ticularly strong-minded and strong-bodied, shrink 
Ihou^nd pounds. Now, it is intolerable that such back, and stand aloof in the outskirts of the crowd, 
a thing should be possible, and all the more so, and so run a proportionally greater risk of being 
as there can be no difficulty whatever in prevent- robbed. In the midst .of the bustle and con- 
I ing it fusion and crush, a gentlemanly looking individual 

Why sliould we in this country be in such a quickly and quietly gets hold of a portmanteau, 
matter so far behind our neighbours on the con- adroitly half conceals it with* a plaid or greatcoat, 
tinent? ‘They manage these things better,’ You and walks off. The chances are he eludes detec- 
hand your luggage to the railway officials before tion and secures his prize. He will ceitmnly do 
taking your seat in the carriage. It is labelled so if the owner has not his eye on Ms property, 
to the station whither you are going. It is, more- for assuredly there is no one else who wiU 
over, numbered ; and you receive a ticket with interfere. But it is possible the owne^ if he 
the corresponding number and description of your is pretty sharp, and happens •to be« pretty fee 
packages, which is equivalent to a receipt. When forward in the crowd, recognises his property thus 
yon reach your destination, you present your surreptitiously taken possession of. He pounces 
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tqKm the ‘gentleman’ with a rough challenge: 
‘Hollo! where are you going with my port- 
manteau?’ 

*Your portmanteau!’ is the confident reply; 
‘it is mine.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ is the indignant answer. 

‘ My name is on the brass plate.’ 

The gentlemanly looking depredator thus ar- 
rested, affects to be equally sure the portman- 
teau is his, but cannot escape the challenge of 
the real owner to prove whose it is by a closer 
inspection ; so he mildly puts it down with a 
charming air of injured hut conscious innocence ; 
and to! it turns out as the real owner had said. 
With a genial and deprecatory smile, the gentle- 
manly looking thief gracefully lifts his hat ami 
makes a most ample apology : ‘ I b»g a thousand 
pardons ; I was perfectly sure it was mine. It is 
exactly like it What a stupid mistake ! ’ 

The proprietor of said portmanteau is sornewliat 
roffied, but congratulates himself upon his prompt- 
ness in recovering his property without any more 
trouble or inconvenience, never thinking at the ; 
moment that in all probability, if be had not been j 
in the front rank of the crowd and keeping a sharp j 
outlook, he would never have seen it again. This ; 
is no imaginary case. It is exactly what we once J 
witnessed, and it is what no doubt often occurs. j 

Another thing certainly also often occurs. The ; 
thief is not noticed, and gets clear off with his ' 
booty. And what remedy is there ? What can ; 
you do in such a case as we have sketched ? If j 
you were sure the gentlemanly looking depre- : 
dator was a thief, you would very probably give 1 
him into custody. But how can you be sure or j 
prove be W'as not speaking the truth f Perhaps . 
he was. Perhaps he was no thief. He did not j 
look like one. Portmanteaus are very much alike, i 
A perfectly honest man might have made such a | 
mistake. You shrink from causing a scene on the i 
platform. It might turn out that he is a ]>erl'ectly * 
honourable gentldman, and of course therefore 
utterly incapable of ‘doing such a thing as you 
suspect; and you would in that case be so griev^ed 
to ‘wound his feelings by charging him with 
theft. Whatever your suspicions may be, you arc 
glad enough you have not lost your property, and 
you do not care to put yourself to the incouve- 
ziience of following up the matter any further. 

There is another way in which passengers’ 
Inggag a is in danger of being lost, and often is 
lost It may have been properly addressed and 
labelled to your intended destination ; but as 
every one knows, there is never any difficulty in | 
getting it from the, guard at any intermediate I 
station. You say to the guard : il want my port- ! 
manteau, labelled to such tC place, and with my 
name on it' — ^giving your name. ‘I’m going to ; 
wait here tiil next train.’ You look into the van j 
and point out what you want— the label and | 
addresjf ju^ 'as you said. The guard hands it out j 
to yqp without hesitation or suspicion. Now, sup- j 
;pose instead of the applicant being yourself — the 


owner — it is some one else, a professional portman- 
teau-stealer, who wants your . portmanteau, which 
he thinks from the look of it promises something 
worth a little risk. He has set covetous eyes 
on it at the station of embarkation before it was 
put into the van, and he takes a mental note 
of the address and destination. At an}', to him, 
convenient intermediate station at which the train 
may be stopping, he applies to the guard just 
as you might have done, giving all particulars 
of name, address, and destination with the most 
innocent and off-hand promptness, and as easily 
as you would have done, carries off your property 
in triumph. 

A few months ago the writer was travelling 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. His luggage was 
labelled and addressed to the Waverley terminus. 
It fortunately happened that he was looking out of 
the window at the Haymarket Station, w'here 
tickets are collected, and was not a little surprised 
to see a man coolly walking away with his port- 
manteau. Springing out of the train, he speedily 
recovered it. The train wa.s just starting, and 
he bad no time to consider whether he should 
take any further notice of the matter ; but he very 
.strongly suspects he made an exceedingly narrow 
escai)e of being victimised by a portnianteau-.stealer. 
A lady-friend of the present writer going from 
Stirling to Glasgow, saw her portmaute.au, which 
was fully addressed, properly labelled at Stirling 
Station, and put on the railway barrow amongst 
other luggage in charge of a porter, ready to be 
jnit into the van on the arrival of the train from 
the north. Never doubting that all was right, 
she did not go to see it put in ; but when she 
arrived at Glasgow lier portmanteau was nowhere 
to be found ; and she never recovered it or obtained 
any trace of it ; nor did she obtain any compensa- 
tion from the Company, being unable to prove 
that it Avas put into the laggage-va« It was 
stolen, that was certain ; and all the imAbabilitiea 
pointed to its having been ‘ appropriated ’ at one 
of the intermediate stations in some such way as 
we have indicated. 

Now, we say these things should not be pos- 
sible; and if the continental system, to which 
we have referred, or the American were adopted 
by railway Companies in this country, they 
would not be possible. Moreover, the Com- 
panies would, we believe, make a handsome 
profit out of the small luggage-fees. At any- 
rate they certainly would not suffer loss by such 
.an arrangement, and passengers would be secured 
against theft and the anxiety and uncertainty 
tliey must always feel so long as the present 
system continues. ‘Passengers are requested to 
look after their own luggage, as the Company will 
not be responsible for its safety naless booked and 
paid for as goods.’ Such a notice looks exceedingly 
like grim irony on the part of the Companies, 
for they render such looking after impossible, by 
stowing away passgngers’ luggage in the van, and 
so removing it from the owners’ personal super- 
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vision. But after all, such intimation notwith- 
standing, we believe the question of responsibility 
is not altogether as the Companies represent or 
wish people to suppose. Should your li^gage not 
be forthcoming at your journey’s end, if you can 
prove that it was put into the van properly 
addressed and labelled, and moreover prove the j 
approximate value of the same, the court, if appealed i 
to, will drde^ compensation up to a certain amount. 
But these are just things you will find not so ea.sy 
to prove, and failure of proof in these respects 
means no redress. But even if you should succeed 
in recovering the money value ot your stolen 
property, the inconvenience and atmoyance and 
expen.se to which you are cert^iin to be subjected, 
are vexatious in the extrcnio. And even that is 
not all. Very probably your portmanteau con- 
tained something, some family i-elie or keepsake, 
of small intrinsic value indeed, but to you invalu- 
able, and the loss of which you will never cease 
to deplore. 

The only objection we have ever heard to the 
adoption ortne continental system is the time that 
it i.s alleged would be lost before the luggage could 
be distrilmted by the officials, and peoj)le are 
generally in too great a hurry to be off, to wait. 
To this it ought to be an amply sufficient reply, 
that the difference could not he more than a very 
few minutes, Avhich surely would be far more than 
compensated for hy the security that would be 
gained. But further, people who may be travel- 
ling with in; h luggage, reejuiring it to be con- 
veyed in tly' A'an, are not generally in such a 
hurry as to make the additional few minutes of 
any consequence ; while those on the other hand 
who are. in hot h:xato~7“l.)nsine.«s men for the moat 
jiart going between their country rc;.sidenccs and 
tlioir oHice.s- - have commonly very little luggage, 
probably only a .«mall hand-bag, which they can 
always take with them in the carriage. 

On the whole, we submit it is lull time some- 
thing were done to protect the travelling public 
from the depredations of portmauteaxi-stealers. 
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CHAPTER Vn.— AUTOBIOGUAPHr. 

‘ He is gone,' he said — ‘gehic witfigut a trace.’ 

What a charm clings always about the past. It 
is easy to believe and graceful to proclaim the 
exceeding happiness of childhood. But I am not 
at all sure that most men’s raptures on this matter 
are very real, or that they are always based on any 
very vivid recollection. It is certain that the man 
who is distracted by the playful noises of children 
has forgotten his own childhood. A remembrance 
of early boyhood is a retention of infancy. The 
juvenile man remembers his juvenility. Looking 
back, I am conscious of the fact that there- is be- 
tween me and the time I look at, an atraospliere of 
glamour. The child of my remembrance is partly 
—or I fear so— -the child of my own after-crea- 
tion. I have moulded and modelled my infant 
memories ; or if I have not, I am indeed fallen. 

‘ “ God help thee, Elia — how art thou changed ! 

thou art sophisticated ! I know how honest, how 
i courageous — for a weakling —thou wert, how reli- 
gious, how imaginative, how hopeful ! ” ’ 


But if ever I was happy, I know that I was 
happy then — in the first month I spent in Island 
Hall. Waking in the morning— I remember now 
how the wet boughs would tap against the 
window, and how the late dawn came grayly in 
between the white curtains — I woke to a sense of 
luxury in my surroundings which was altogether 
new and strange and beautiful. Every day’s 
breakfast was an event. Aunt Bertha was presi- 
dent over that simple table ; Sally was in invari- 
able aftendance ; and it was there that Polly and I 
made our first daily encounter, and my llfearfc had 
fastjsixed to each of them. 

In what ‘other respect soever my after-thoflghts 
have moulded memory, I am ipiite sure about one 
matter. Taking leave to regard myself as I was 
at that time-ras indeed, indeed I very fairly may 
— as a creature altogether differing from my 
present self, I am inclined to think that the chief 
part I played in this episode of my life must 
have been very gracious to the on-looker. I bend 
over myself now — over that past child-self — in a 
sorrowful wonder that the chivalrous and tender 
soul I knew it, should ever have fallen thus away 
— could possibly liave degenei-ated into that poor 
creature who wears his name, and who pretends 
to his adult personality. 

I fell in love with Polly. Whether by the 
pure light of unadulterated instinct, I could have 
done so, I cannot guess ; but I liad reading 
enough to help out my imaginings, and I fell in 
love. Polly ordered me whithersoever she W'ould, 
and was as conscious of my enslaved condition as 
I was myself. She was a sort of female Ahasuerus 
— I a kind of male Esther, admitted to the 
royal courts by rare extension of the royal 
favour, and approaching with an almost sacred 
awe. The books to which I had access at this 
time were many and various. In one of them — a 
certain tnishy novel of the Lady Ijaura Matilda 
species — I found mention of Ajonglmr. I became 
a jongleur. With the delicate fervour of a min- 
strel, with the reticence anrl awe that minstrel 
might experience in the presence of las queen, 
I, in happy moments, w-as permitted to approach 
the throne of love, and to open up my budget of 
stories, travelling at times through those lands of 
grim humour known as The History of the Three 
Bears — w’hich lands I explored under Polly’s 
formal order — touching at times upon the terror 
of the Bluebeard Chamber— unfolding, in antres 
vast and deserts idle the tent of Peribanou— sally- 
ing forth in disguise with Ilaroun Alrasclud and 
the Grand Vizier— jwhose names, by-the-way, were 
a terror and a stumbling-block— and rising at 
times to the tragic heights ot Little Red Riding- 
hood. * ^ , 

The season of the year went against the possi- 
bility of outdoor excursions. The greater part pf 
our time was sjpent in that chamber in which I 
was first introduced to Polly. ^ Polly would sit 
enthroned near the fireplace, whilst I, fenced 
round with books, occupied the corner ftSthest 
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fiiqm the fire, and prepared myself for my story- 
teUinpr function. My (queen’s especial passion at 
this time was the cutting of scraps of paper into 
quaint devices — an operation in which Uncle Will 
at times engaged himself with a splendid adroitness. 
In her leisure hours," Polly generally sat with a 
pair of scissors in her hand, engaged in the nianu- 
lacture of dragons and other wonders ; and by a 
queenly wave of scissors or of dragon 1 was now 
and again admitted to audience. My business of 
amusement over, I was dismissed, being occasion- 
ally rewarded with a paper emblem ot royalty’s 
approval At other times Polly would unbend, 
ana womd condescend to meet me on an equal 
footing. j 

IlTis easy enough, no doubt, for any adult 
person who may read this chronicle to laugh at 
those childish raptures ; hut I protest that at such 
times I was filled with a tranquillUy of peace, a 
satisfied hope, such as I have never* since experi- 
enced, such a soft gladness and chastened joy as 
might become the mind of some meek angel. 

1 can remember quite distinctly how, under 
these influences, the past melted and grow un- 
defined. It was a somewhat hard past, with not 
always enough to eat in it, and not always enough 
to wear; a. past in which rude and «lomineering 
boy-giants, wearing clogs and corduroj’s, and 
addicted to the practice of mauling such unpro- 
tected and inoffensive youth as they encountered, 
held evil place. I remember how far-ofl' that past 
came to look ; and yet it was always near cnoiigh 
to give an added relish to my security and com- 
fort. I can thank heaven that it is near enough 
even now for that, and I can think of such as hold 
a like place with something more of sympathy 
and kindliness than I should probably have known 
without it. The only fragmout of that near past 
which still remained forcibly with me was the 
face, and it had welded itself into my life in an 
altogether inexplicable way. I can only de.scrib(! 
the feeling 1 had concerning it by saying that it 
seemed always in attendance in some anteroom of 
fancy, and always clamouring to be let in. It 
came to haunt me so that it grew into a habit of 
reproducing itself in other luces — the living faces of i 
people about me. .1 saw it often, for instance, in Mr 
Fairholt's face, in Uijcle Will’s, in Aunt Bertha’s. 
It would flash out at unexpected times, and would 
disappear again as rapidly as it came, being gone i 
before I could fix it. It was my constant companion 
when alone, and I often dreamed of it. I suppose j 
I must have been a morbidly fanciful child — ^as 1 
Vnftw that I am now a morbidly fanciful man — i 
but I had a decided joy in the fact of my personal 
proprietorship of this phantom. As I became more 
and more accustomed to its exigent presence in 
♦bat antechamber of. fancy, I became also less 
afraid of afraid,^ and often let it in of 

my own free-will, and extracted a delicious fright 
from it This very soon brought about the result 
which might have been expected, and custom 
robbed the unwWesome pleasure of its keennes-i 
If it had not been that the events of life b<;gan to 
ifiove for me with somewhat more rapidity, I 
might have worn it out altogether by this over- 
use,' and BO have missed that Knowledge of a great 
life-tragedy 1j> which it led me. 

I hda been in Island Hall exactly a month 
when I was witness to a conversation between 
Mr Fairholt and Aunt Bertha. I was not often I 


in his room ; but was on this occasion carried 
down by Sally, who had been sent for me. She 
was evidently much disturbed, and M'as very 
defiant of something. As she carried me down- 
stairs she hugged me several times, imprinting her 
buttons painfully on my frame in the strength of 
her aftection. Tapping at the door of Mr Fair- 
holt’s room, and being by him peevishly invited 
to come in, she entered, bearing me \a her arms. 
I was ridiculously conscious, I remember, of a 
certain want of dignity in my own behalf in this 
proceeding ; but when I made a motion to escape, 
Sally only held me tighter ; and having been 
pretty strictly trained in ways of obedience to her, 
I stayed where I was. Mr Fairholt was seated in 
an arm-chair near the fire, and Aunt Bertha stood 
on the rug with one hand tapping a little angrily 
on the mantel-piece. 

‘ You may set down the child and go, Troman,' 
said Mr Fairholt. 

‘ Begging jmrilon, sir,’ said Sally ; ‘ but might, 
I make bold to be allowed to stay V 

Mr Fairholt looked up angrily. 

‘ I brought him here,’ cdutinued Sally, ‘ on 
condition as he ivasn’t to be took away from 
me.’ 

air Fairholt looked at Aunt Bertha, casting his 
hands abroad fretfully, but said nothing. 

Aunt Bertha turned and said : ‘ Give me the 
child, Troinan. Nothing shall be done that is 
not for his good ; he sure of that. 1 will let you 
know what we Iiave decided to do, as soon as we 
have decided anything.’ 

‘Thank you ma’am,’ said Sally; 'and set me 
down and left the room. 

Aunt Bertha took a seat, and vlrawing me to 
her side, put an arm about me. 

‘What possible ol.iject,’ asked the old gtmtieman, 

‘ do you think you can serve by bringing him 
here?’ 

‘There are some people,’ said Aunt Bertha, with 
an angry little laugi;, and an angry little .shake 
of her head, ‘ who can only remember that whicli 
is directly under their noses. 1 want yon to 
remember, liobert,’ she continued m a changed 
tone, ‘ that you were almo.st as defenceless, though 
not so young, when his father helped you, and 


to refuse now 
really seem to me linhumau.’ There Aunt 
Berliia became angry again, and spoke with great 
decision. 

Mr Fairholt raised his eyes for a moment to 
meet hers, but dropped them hurriedly. ‘ I told 
you before,’ he said, ‘ that I would give you a 
month to think what you would do with him. 
The month has gone, and you have done noth- 
ing.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘you are not insen- 
sible to the claims he Inis upon you ?’ 

‘All thus,’ said Mr Fairholt, rising and walking 
in that irritated way of his up aud down the 
room, ‘is very sentimental and womanly and so 
forth, I have no doubt. But now what do I 
propose to do?’ He stopped short before her, 
fidgeting with his hands ; and she passed me over 
to the other side of her chair, and laid her left 
arm round my shoulder, drawing me to her, as if 
sheltering me. ‘I don’t say, turn him out to 
starve. I don’t even say, send him back with his 
old nurse, that-*ithat woman, Troman.’ He spoke 
of Sally in an angry way, pausing before the 


house-room, does 


me 1 inhuman.’ There 


Bertha became angry again, and spoke with g 
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word * woman,’ as if in search of some unpleasant 
adjective, and jerkin" it out spitefully when he 
decided upon it. ‘There’s nothing inhuman or 
barbarous in what I propose to do. I tell you 
that I don’t like the child. I tell you that he 
irritates and worries me. I tell you that I will 
not have him grow up Avith my daughter and in 
iny house.’ 

‘Then,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘what will you 
do?’ 


‘I will do anything in reason— anything short 
of that. What do you ask me to do ? ’ 

‘ I ask you to do what seems to be your clear , 
duty,’ she responded, ‘The child is fatherless and 
motherless, and is your nephew.’ 

‘You talk nonsense, Beitha. lie is not my 
nephcAV ; he is not even yours. He is the sou 
of my sister’s husband’s brother — yoxir husband’s 
brother. His mother I never knew. His father I 
have not even seen lor years. And now you urge 
ui)on me the mere fact th.at k had a business loan 
from him — which I repaid, mind you, Bertha — 
which I repaid, honourably and with interest — 
every farthing. And you bring this as a reason 
why I slioiild maintain tlie child, wliom I dislike, 
and in wlioiu T ]>orci:'ivi! the seeds of — the seeds of 
— of unpleasant iiilhumces - tliat I slionld main- 
tain him, not as T like and as it .suits jue, but iu 
your way ; whetlier I lilco it or not, and whether 
it suits me or not — iu my own Ijouse and in 
eonipanionsliip with my child ! I have told you 
.already, 1. rllia, and I repeat it — it is jjrcpos- 
terous.’ Fairliolt went up .and down the 

room in a series of ptuivisli jcrk.s, .and was quite 
wliite witli -anger wlieu ho coneduded. He resumed 
liis seal, and sat in silence, except for a short gasp 
of iT'.'TtMhdoiis itidignation ncuv and then. 

‘I don't, say, llobert,’ said Aunt Bertha, persua- 
sively, ‘that the rel.atioiiship i.s a very intimate one; 
but still it is u relationship, and it must be recog- i 
nised. I am sorry to bear you speak about the \ 
loan ill that way. I tliinlc you have forgotten j 
the facts,’ There Aunt Bertha again grew very 
decided. ‘Itw.is not a bnsiae.ss loan. No busi- 
ness man would have advanced it. I'ou arc cer- 
tainly wrong about the. interest. That, I remember, 
lie declined to take.’ 

1 don’t care,' said !Mr Fsirholf^ flusliing a little. 

‘ I simuld have said that 1 oll'eied it, that J — I 
pressed it upon him. I will not have the child 
in rny house. Ho can be just as happy and as 
well-off elsewhere. Send him to scliool.' 

‘ Tlu! child,’ said Aunt Bertha, drawing me a 
little clo.ser to her side, ‘ is very young and deli- 
cate, He has no homo of his own, nor have I. i 
I can’t at all understand j’our aversion to him; 
and I may tell you, Kobert, once for all, that 
sooner than see him discarded and shut out from 
home-inlluences, I will Jind a home of my own 
again, and take him xvith me.’ 

‘I don’t mean that at all, Bertha,’ said Mr 
Fairholt. ‘You know how glad I am to have 
yon here,’ 

Aunt Bertha smiled — a . hard little smile and 

sai'l nothing. 

He caught her glance for a moment furtively, 
and wont on in haste: ‘Let him go to school* 
and come here for his liolidays. Let him be sent i 
to a good school. I don’t grudge him that But 
I cannot, and I will not liave him here always. 
He annoys me ; he worries me. When yoii 



speak, Bertha, of the claims his father had upon 
me, vou speak ignorantly. Those claims were 
annulled and more than annulled hy his conduct 
afterwards. You know that I never spoke to him 
for years.’ 

‘ I did not know it,’ said Aunt Bertha sadly ; 
‘ and I am very sorry to hear it now.’ 

‘Of course,' said he, irritated by her tone, ‘the 
separation, in your mind at least, would be of 
my seeking. But I tell you that he came here, 
and in this very room flaunted his favours in my 
face. *•! shall not attempt to justify myself.’ 

‘ I make no accusation, Robert,’ she renlied. ‘ If 
you are willing to send the child to scliool, and 
to mllow him to return here for his holidays, I am 
willing to* accept that as a compromise. Ife is 
very young and very little.’ She looked down 
pityingly upon me, and in a vague sort of way 
I w,as conscious of feeling sorry for myself. And 
though the feeling was vague, there was such a 
pity iu her face .and voice that the tears rose to 
my eyes. She bent down and kissed me. ‘It 
would he kinder in you,’ she went on, ‘ to let him 
stay here for a while.’ 

‘I tlionglit,’ said Mr Fairholt, nervously inter- 
lacing liis lingers and snatching them apart, ‘ that 
you accepted the compromise. It is no compromise 
unle.ss he goes at once.’ 

Jly aunt rose taking ray hand in hers.’ ‘Will 
YOU leave me,’ she a-sked, ‘ to select a school V 

‘We can di.scu.s8 that together,’ he answered. 

‘Very good,’ replied my aunt, and so led me 
from tlie room and into my own bedchamber, 
whore we fomul Sully, making a great pretence 
of dusting and arranging. 

‘Would you miiicl saying what's been done, 
m.'i’am 1’ asked Sally, turning round with a duster 
in her hand. 

‘ Mr Fairholt is very strongly in favour of 
sending the child to school. I think too that it 
would be the better course. We must not grow 
up idle and ignorant ; must we, Johnny ?’ 

I recognised this as an appeal to Sally, and 
answered ‘No’ .as stoutly as I could, for I saw 
premonitorj' symptoms of tears in her eyes. Not- 
withstanding the stoutnes.s of my answer, the tears 
came. . 

‘ O m.a'am,’ cried Sally, ‘ I can’t let him go.’ 

‘Now Trom.an,’ said Aunt Bertha, ‘you mustn’t 
be ridiculous.’ 

‘ No ma’am,’ assented Sally, amenable to dis- 
cipline. 

‘He will not go fiir away, and we will make 
arrangements to let you see him as often as you 
can.’ 

‘ Couldn’t I go Avith him, ma’am ? ’ said Sally. 

‘ Couldn’t I take a situation in the school /’ 

‘I think yoif had better. stay Avitli us, Troman,’ 
said my aont, smiling, /it is scaretdy likely tliat 
a school can afford to keep a domestic servant for 
every pupil. Hiv Avill probably go to school in 
Wretheilale, Avhich is very cjose at hand ; and yon 
will be able to^sec him j>erhap.s as often as once 
a Aveek. And then, yon Iciiow,’ said my aunt, 
humouring Sally, ‘ we shall have him coming back 
quite a voung gentleman.’ 

Sally "brigUtesed a little .at these fairer promises, 
.and Aviped her eyes. At the sound of hoofs in the 
carriage-drive Ix-low, I looked throng]^ the*window, 
and saw Mr Fairholt in the act of mou|>ting a 
liorse held by the groom. Aunt Bertha also 
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looked out, and seeinj? what I saw, shrugged her 
ehoulders a little. She left me with Sally a 
anoment afterwards, and that good creature, as 
was her wont on all disturbing occMions, moi^t- 
oned me with her tears. She emptied upon me, 
as a guard against possible starvation in my ns yet 
oinllxed new quarters, the sum of two shillings and 
threei>ence-halfpenny in copper. She also gave 
me a thimble, of which she instructed me to take 
especial care, since its continued possession be- 
tokened ‘luck.’ Then she sut down on the floor 
and took me in her arms, and grew quite cltl'erful, 
and we Imd a long, long talk together. I opened 
my hear]? to Sally then, as always. I had been 
very shy about my passion for Polly ; but I told 
her ^en with a serious fervour, which i have not 
felt often since, that I meant to come back a great 
man and* marry that young lady. Sally was as 
much delighted at this protestation as I at her 
delight, and received it with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. We talked the matter over* until I verily 
believe that Sally was as strongly infecteil as 
myself, and accepted it in her simple faith a.s 
earnestly as though I had been five-and-twenty, 
and had proponmied it in all manly seriousness. 

* And I shall be a man soon ; sha’u’t I, 
Sally r 

‘Yes,’ said Sally, rocking delightedly to and 
fro, and' leaning on me in her happiness. ‘ Why, 
you’re quite a man a’ready in them things!’ 
Sally set me on my feet in order to look at me, 
and chuckled over me in very adiniratiou and 
affection. 

‘Do yon think, Sally,’ I inquired — ‘do you 
think she ’ll have me '/ ’ 

‘ Why, bless the child !’ cried Siilly in an ecstasy, 

‘ of course she will.’ 

Therewith she made a diirt at me and embraced 
me, bruising my nose against the brazen present- 
ment of a horned Dian who stared from a huge 
brooch in Sally’s collar. That brooch was the gift 
of a young carpenter who was devotedly attached 
to her, and whose epistles — occa.sionally brought 
by a young urchin in corduroys to the old cottage 
in the Black Country, and iirscribed not infre- 
quently on thin pieces of smooth-planed deal — it 
bad been one of my earliest tasks to decipher. 

‘And then, Jolmnv,’ said Sally, blushing and 
chuckling, ‘when you^e growed a fine gentleman, 
and you ’re married and all settled down comfort- 
able, I ’ll come and keep house for you ; and you 
aboil have Bob for groom and gardener.’ 

I promised earnestly that I would, and there the 
conversation closed. I heard Mr Fairholt’s voice 
below, and thought how soon he had returned. 
But the time had gone quickly during my talk 
with Sally, and the hour for tea had arrived. It 
was already dusk, and before tei was over had 
grown quite dark. I not as. a rule allowed 
down-stairs after dark at all ; but impelled by 
what childish vagary I scarcely knew, I stole down 
the stairs and tbrougl^the hall and on to the damp 
lawn. I ran across with a sense oj fear upon me,’ 
looked over the bridge into the darkness, and 
heard the hurrying river moan below. The voice 
of the river and the darkness of the night frightened 
me, and I retraced my steps quifkly. The hall 
beyond the open door lay in black darkness, and 
some oife bjiiring.a lamp appeared so suddenly 
withim it, that the qui^k and unexpected advent 
of the light came like a blow upon my eyes. The 


bearer of the lamp was Mr Fairholt. He caught 
sight of me as I stood with one foot upon the door- 
step, and beckoned me. 1 went timidly towards 
liini. 

‘ Bertha ! ’ he called. 

My aunt came from Mr Fairholt’s room, and I 
noticed that she looked grave and troubled. 

‘ I had forgotten,’ said Mr Fairholt, hurriedly 
and nervously. ‘1 have made arrangements for 
iiim. He goes on Thursday.’ Ho drew a card 
from his pocket, and read it by the light of the 
lamp : ‘ “ Kcv. Charles Davies, The Grove, Wrethe- 
dale.” At six o’clock. Have things ready as soon 
as possible, and see that he goes.’ Then continued 
]\fr Fairholt in a somewhat lower tone, ‘ I will 
be back as soon as I can. If I have good news, I 
will let you know.’ 

‘ Do not keep me in suspense in any case, 
Robert,’ said Aunt Bertha. 

‘ You shall heal’ as soon as possible,’ he answered. 

‘ Have you everything you want f ’ asked Aunt 
Bertha. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ he responded irritably, lie struggled 
into a greatcoat, and paced in his own excited 
fashion up and down the liall. I Iieard a sound of 
wheels upon the drive, and the lamps of the dog- 
cart gleamed through the darkness*. Mr Fairholt 
put on his hat and went out. The groom casue 
in, and took away a portmanteau and a travelling- 
lug. Annt Bertha went to the door and called 
to Mr Fairholt. He returned, and she said some- 
thing to him which I did not hear. I had not 
observed his face till now ; but as sh^ stood aside, 
with her hand upon the. door, it came upon me 
suddenly, with such a horror as I can scarcely 
name — in every lineament, and in its tone of 
awful pallor — with its haggard eyes and ujidrawu 
lip, the face I saw a mouth ago. In another 
second it was gone and the door wu.s closed. 1 
passed up-stair.s, and suffered unspeakable nervous 
terrors until, put to bed, 1 fell asleep with the 
j)ressurc of Sally’s loving hand still on my cheek, 
and slept without a dream. 

For the next day or two Sally scarcely allowed 
me to stray beyond her sight. She ^dlowcii me 
about like that proverbial ben who finds that slie 
has a duckling for a chickcii, and discovei's that 
the Bcarce-fledgedy crciiliire is hent on taking to the 
Avater. Polly ahd I had a long and favourahle 
interview on the fatal Thursday afternoon. She 
had been all majesty in the morning — a gracious 
majest)^ I must confess— frequently waving me 
from my corner — for it was a holiday, and there 
were no lessons from Aunt Bertha—lo bid the 
humble jongleur recite her favourit(i stories. At 
table her majesty was pensive. On the removal of 
the cloth, she cried, and after a little while retired 
from the nursery to indulge a royal sulk in private. 
This over, she reappeared, imiwriously and without 

3 irent provocation kissed rae, and then rang the 
This was an act prohibited by authority 
under heavy penalties, except in cases of great 
emergency. Sally appeared in ansAver to the calL 
I Her majesty, whose eyes were still moist, flounced 
round upon lier. 

‘ l”omau,’ said her majesty, * I tan’t spare him. 
Tell Aunty Bertha he s’an’t go.’ With this edict 
she resumed her throne, and set resolutely to work 
upon a paper dragon. 

Sally shook her head. ‘ They ’re gettin’ Master 
Johnny’s things ready noAV, Miss Mary.’ 
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* I don’t care,’ returned her majesty, with a wave dog-cart, and having wrapped me in a thick 
of the scissors ; ‘ I tan’t spare him.’ travelling-rug, took his place beside me and drove 

‘ Very well, miss,’ said Sally, and went away me away. As I looked back, I saw Jthe lamplight 
again. gleaming through the open door, and the lame and 

steaming cah-horse standing dejectedly by it. 

Childhood sails a tiny craft, upon a ver}' little — 

pool indeed. But the shallows of that little pool VICTOR JACQUEMONT, THE FRENCH 
are deeps to the child. The little waves that attt-d at tqt' 

wimple at 'the edge are breakers. The child- JNAiUltALii&i. 

craft suffers wreck as disastrous, or finds passage as To grasp a few of the truths which make up the 
happy, as the great merchantman that goes down wonclj-ous unity of nature, is the vocation of the 
in tlie depths, or is brought by fair winds to the iiatuftilist ; and no man has ever given himself to 
desired haven. And I suppose that I was as tliis noble life-work with a fuller Belf-|bnegation 
sincerely joyful at the of Polly’s childish than Victor Jacquemont, a promising French 

ukase as I have ever been, at anything. I was naturalist, who found in 1832 a premature grave 
persuaded that her judgment was final. Her in India. * 

manner carried conviction. She was so convinced Born in 1801 in Paris, where his father, a man 
herself, that in me a doubt would liave been an of considerable literary and scientific attainments, 
unpardonable presumption. So for another hour filled at onatime the office of Director of Public 
or two, beneath calm skies and over phio-sant seas, j Instruction, at a very early age evinced a strong 
went the barque of Childhood’s Hope with a steady I attachment to natural history, the practical out- 
breeze absuni. But at four o’clock Aunt Berlh.a i come of which was that he received a letter from 
came upon the scene as cloud-cornpellcr. The the Directors of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, 
horizon darkened— the. deejts yawne<i — the ve.ssel jtrojw.sing to him an expedition into India, which 
foundered. To drop the metaphor : I was carried should be ethnological, geological, and botanical, 
away and dressed, undergoing that operation in a After some little hesitation he accepted this offer, 
condition of mind of the most concentrated misery, and prepared for it at the end of 1827. Before 
To take uj) the metaphor again : I went down setting out on his Indian expedition, ho went 
with the shriek of the tempest in my cars. A to London, armed with a letter of introduction 
fui'ious little tempest she was indeed, tliough I from Baron Cuvier to Sir Alexander Johnston, 
rajddly sil iced by the cloud-compeller, and put | To the kindness of this gentleman he owed the 
to bed, lik(- other tempe.sls, with repentant moans, flattering reception accorded to him by the Royal 
The bla:?ing eyes of the dog-cart were at the Asiatic Society, and also letters of introduction to 
door again. I had taken leave of Sally, and was the most inlluential men in India. With the 
saying good-bye to Aunt Bertlia, when a lioarse Board of Merchant Prince.s in Leadenhall Street, 
voice called from the gate of the, eastern bridge, who then swayed the destinies of India, he had 
mnl the groom w'cnt cnniching down the gravel rather more trouble ; and it was only after several 
drive. Aunt Berlba stood and listened, wilii her Aa'xations delays that he succeeded in obtaining 
hands upon my shoulders. 1 can see now the from them the necessary credentials. Furnished 

kindly stooping attitude change suddenly to one of i with these, be embarked on board a man-of-war 

listening fear, the stoop remaining, but its whole, i wliicli was bound lor Bengal, w'ith the new 
exprcs.si(>n changed. I ran see now the khidly governor of Pondicherry on board, 
look, which vanished as though a hand had La Zdee. was a very slow, and moreover a 

{ )assod across her face and smoothed it out, and very noisy ship; and to the studious naturalist, 

eft a look 'of waiting terror there. The groom j her officers, although good enough fellows, were 

came crunching back again, and behiml him came anything but congenial companions. In due 
a.ab, the horse in the shafts limping painfully, time, however, that is to say in the beginning 
and throwing off a great' clouA of steam, b'rom of May 182'J, the vessel* arrived in Calcutta ; 
the cab emerged Mr Fuirholt. At the first sight and Jacqtiemont, scrupulously arrayed in black, 
of his face. Aunt Bertha started upright, ran to armed himself with one of his letters of intro- 
hiin, and took hini by the hands. He j)ut her dnetion, and getting into a palanquin, ordered 
away feebly and impatiently, and entering, sank himself to be conveyed to the house of the Advo- 
into a chair in the hull. Aunt Bertha bent above cat(?-general. Here he was shewn into a large 
him with an air of great anxiety. He shook hi.s , drawing-room, where ‘I found,’ he says, ‘three 
head in a slow dazed way from side to side. ladies in full toilet, and a man with gray hair in a 

‘He 18 gone,’ he said— ‘gone, without a trace, light cotton dress; all four being fanned by a 
Has been gone for nearly five weeks.’ complicated nmehinery of hand-screens.’ Prepared 

‘ Robert ! ’ said Aunt Bertha, and put an arm only for the * grave presence of the Advocate- 
about his neck. general, he was taken .so entirely aback that he 

He rose to his feet, setting her arm aside, and got momentarily confused, and could onl^ stammer 
looked round with his gray face drawn into the out : ‘I used th speak a few words of English, 
semblance of that phantom which I knew so well, but I perceive I have forgotten it all ; pray help 
‘Shut out those people,’ he said slowly. He me.’ • 

caught sight of me, and stooping above me, This appeal waS irresistible ; he was helpe^ so 
patted me on the shoulder ; and with a sudden effectually that he wa-s soon at his ease, and quickly 
attempt at cheerfulness, which was more dreadful not rid of all his letters of introduction, including > 


Bonagee 


Aunt Bertha, with a backward glance at him, a frequent and welcome guest at Gouemment 
led me to the door. The groom lifted me into the House. In Calcutta he became at o^ce the fashion; 
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Iwrt liiB hid oon^ enjoy himself mention for the benefit of his father: ‘I nerer 

to -work. He had, moreover, for his work a go out either in a carriage, a palanquin, or on an 
Mid and ardour which urged him irresistibly to elephant without a brilliant escort of cavalry.’ 
jjdve hia whole heart and soul to it. He had health He was, moreover, styled Sahib Bahadour, or lord 
and strength, and knowledge sufficient to warrant victorious in war, and by this title he was ever 
&esh discoveries in all the branches of science afterwards known in the East. In Delhi he left 
for which he had undertaken to cater; but anotlier the collection wliich he had formed daring the 
lequimte was wanting to success— money. He five or six hundred leagues he had travelled, and 
had been sent out with an allowance of six thou- in the middle of March resumed his solitary 
sand francs a year (about two hundred and forty w'anderiug life, travelling towards the moun- 
pounds), and in his inexperience he had considered tains. 

this sum ample ; now he began to see that bad These Indian Alps seemed to him inferior in 


wroteta letter to the authorities of the ,Iardin Aes ‘ there is nectissarily grandeur, but it is grandeur 
PlanTes, setting before them the difficulties of without beauty,’ He found, however, in their 
his position. Pending an answer to this appeal, rugged and desolate fustne.sses many new plants, 
he bought for six hundred and fifty francs (twenty- and the remains of shell-fish even in the more 
live pounds) a young Persian horse saddled and | elevated strata, and considered himself by these 
bridled. This was upon the whole a good invest- i discoveries amply repaid for his fatigues and 
ment. ‘ I read, sleen. and study luv nlauts with ' privations, w'hich were inanv and grievous. lie was 


bridled. This was upon the whole a good invest- i 
ment ‘ I read, sleep, and study my plants with ' 
a magnifying glass,’ he writes, ' all the time I am i 
on horseback, although sometimes he throws me, ! 
when I am stupid enough to dispute wdth a beast ' 
without reason.’ ! 


privations, w'hich were many and grievous. lie was 
very poorly fed, and had been compelled by the 
exigencies of mountain travel to leave behind him 
most of tlie few comforts at bis command. Boiled 
rice, while it lasted, still formed the staple article 


When he had fiiirly .set out upon his Avanderings, j of his food ; and wlien it was exhausted, the com- 
be discarded his suit of ceremonious black, and ; pulsory change to wheat and barley made him ill. 
arrayed his tall meagre jjerson in a long nankeen i Then he .sull'ered much from the cold, which was 
dressing-gown, over which was wrapped a robe | great. One night lie camped out at au elevation 
of coarse silk ; while his pale spectacled face was j a thousand feet higher than the summit of Mont 


shaded by a large straw hat co\'ered with black 
taffety ; stockings be did not wear except at night. 
He had a little tent with him — ‘a handsome moun- 
tain-te.ut,’ he calls it — of which he was much 
enamoured ; also a bamboo cot, ten servants, and 
two cars and oxen. ‘ 1 have onlj’- two plates,’ he 


Blanc, and several times he crossed passes eighteen 
thousand feet above the sea. In these ciri:um.stances 
the night cold was often intense, and lying on his 
hard bed he was many times almost frozen alive, 
and had to drink a little brandy tbe fir-st thing in 
the morning to warm liimself. To add to bis other 


says, ‘and I have a man to wash them. Woe be | discomforts, tbe rainy season came on ; and to 
to him if they are not clean.’ His habits when i escape from the drench ing torrents whicli almo.4 
on the march were as abstemious as possible. At ! drowned him, ho marched towards Tibet, having 
four in the morning he breakfasted on a pound of : to carry provisions for twelve, days fur himself and 
rice boiled in milk, with a little sugar, Avliich was . the sixty men who now formed his 2 )arty. He avus 
aU the food he took until his tent Avas pitched in ; dressed in thick AA’oolleu clothes, and Avrapped in 


the afternoon. Then he dined uj>on a chicken 
when it was forthcoming, but more usually u]>ou 
some scraggy ])atriurcli of the feathered tribe, 
stewed with rice in rancid ghee or native butter. 
He had no bread, and his only drink Avas Avater, 
mixed, when his health required it, with a little 
brandy. When it chanced to be cold at night, or 
when he had much A\Titing to do, he sometimes 
treated himself to a cup of tea. 


bhankets from bead to fv)Ot, and yet be suffered 
extremely from the cold. ‘This is^i strange 
climate,’ he Avrites; ‘it snows moderately in av in ter, 
and there is no tluiAA'^ for four mouths ; it scarcely 
ever raiii.s, but blows a violent hurricane every day 
at three o’clock, w.fiich lUsts far on into the niglit. 
I often awake long before daylight, frozen through 
my five blankets.' Here he liv'ed upon cake.s of 
coar.se wheat, and mutton hams so hard that it 


On the 31st of December 1829, he arriA^ed at Avas scarcely possible to chew them. At last tliese 


lie wnces patneticauy in one oi ms letters, ‘without j seized with such dreadful internal paius that they 
my guard? Undoubtedly drow-ned in the mud at almost brought on delirium. Fortunately this 
tlie month of some river,’ Since leaving Benares ! attack went speedily off; and in eight months ho 
he goes on to record : ‘I haA*e comd to an atlmir- j returned from his Himalayan exi>edTtion very thin 
able arrangement with n!y. horse, vriio suffers me i and very broAvu, hut AA^ith tlie ai>poarunce of 
to read undisturbed all day long ujiou his back, | jic-rfect health, and rejoicing in the i)oMe.s.sion of a 
provided I do not thwart him in ffiiy of his whims, j rich collection of plants, minerals, and organic 
The magnificent English consider this pace very | remains. ® 

negligent; but as they know the ralue of time, 1 While on the frontiers of Chinese Tartary he had 
my character as a gentleman does not suffer by it.’ ! received a kind letter from a countryman of bis 
At Delhi, Avhere he arrived in the beginniug of own, M. Allard, a French officer in the service 
March, the Ureat Mogul held a durbar in order to of llmijcet Singh. On his return to Delhi lie 
receive him, and solemnly invested him Avith a found a second letter from M. Allard awaitiii" 
khelat dresc of honour. This he A'^ariously him, recommending him, if he wished to travel 
de^ibes ^ resembhng a Turkish dressing-gown, in Cashmere, to obtain a letter of introduction 
and a worked muslin dressing-gown; and to crown to Hun jeet Singh ‘from the Governor-general, 
the honours of his life at Delhi, he goes on to Thi.s was readily furnished to him by Lord William 
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Bentinck ; and at the end of January 1831, having 
left his Himalayan collections at Delhi, he set oat 
on his journey to the Punjab, intending to pro- 
ceed ultimately to Cashmere. ‘I have still the 
same horse,’ he writes, * which has carried me from 
Calcutta to the foot of the Himalayas. His 
temper is as bad as ever, but I am grown more 
cimning than he ; and since I left Benares he has 
not throwrf me once.’ Mounted on this much- 
enduring charger he reached Loodiuna, where he 
was met by an escort from llunjeet Singh, and was 
presented with much ceremony with a bag of 
money, as a present from iiu Rajah. A large 
basket of fruit and a vase f cream were also 
placed beside the door of his tent. He was six 
days’ journey from Lahore, and every day until 
he arrived there this agreeable ceremonial was 
repeated. When he arrived at Lahore, a charming 
little palace surrounded by groves of orange trees 
and jasmines Avas assigned to him as a residence. 
Here a splendid dinner was served up to him by 
torch-liglit, and he was waited upon by servants 
richly dressed in silk. ‘ I hud courage,’ he writes, 

‘ to take as usual only bread, milk, and fruit.’ 
Next day he had an interview Avith Runjeet Singh, 
Avho took a violent fancy to him ; ‘ but his con- 
versation,’ he Avrites, ‘is to me like a nightmare. 
He is almost the iirst impii.sitive Indian I haA'e 
ever seen, and his curiosity balances the a])athy of 
the whole of his nation.’ In tiic middle of March 
!h‘ partwl fr :ii Runjee! Singh, who bestowed »ipun 
him a kliela; worth tive hundred pounds, bi‘.sidcs a ; 
bag of monfly containing eleven hundred rupees. I 
He heard at the same time from the udiuinistrator.s | 
of the Jardin dc.sl’lantesthat his pay was increased j 
eighty imunds a year, .so that the .sun of ju’osperity | 
shone brjgliLly upon him avIicu he began bis ! 
journey to Ca.shmere. The road, a Avinding track 
up narrow mountain gorges, Avas rough in the 
extreme ; and to add to Ids dilliciiltie.s, he Avas 
taken prisoner by a robber chief, Neal Singh, from 
Avhom he only escaped by paying a ransom of five 
hundre<l rupees. 

His hoi'se, Avhich had carried him so capitally in 
all his former Avanderings, now became. A'cry lame 
from the loss of its shoe.s, and he Avas forced to 
wal';, and to Avade througlj torrents of icy Avat(rr 
more than Avai.-t-decp. All this «iuide him so ill 
that he began to spit blood, and in Aj»iil describes 
himself as in a ])itiablo condition. This illnc-ss he 
checked by .sending his men to the neighbouring 
rivers to catch leeches, sixty-five of which he 
applied to his chest ; Avhile to cure the weakneSvS 
produced by this loss of blood, he had tAvo sheep 
a day killed, and ate as much mutton as he could. | 
In the middle of May he arrived in Ciishmere, 
and took up his abode in a charming little palace, 
situated in a garden planted with lilac-s, rose- 
bushes, and immense plane-trees. His table at 
CiAshmere A\'as supplied by the munificence of Run- 
jeet Singh; hut he had little relish for the un- 
familiar dainties served up to him, and was seized 
with an intense longing for bread and the light 
wines of his native France. He began indeed to 
suspect that a gradual but steady deterioration in 
his health, of which he first became sensible in 
Cashmere, was caused by the Avant of a small 
daily quantity of wine. 

During the summer, which AA'as exceptionally 
dry, he made excursions of nineteen or twenty 
days at a time into the mountains, from which he 


returned with a large collection of new plants, 
and W'hat he styles a specimen of a ‘ very re- 
spectable unknown quadruped,’ a new species of 
marmot. On the 19th September of the same 
year he quitted Cashmere, having with him an 
escort of sixty soldiers, and fifty porters to carry 
his new scientific collections. On the road to 
Umritsir he met Giilab Singh, who gave him a 
fine white horse splendidly caparisoned, and a 
khelat Avith Cashmere shawls. He had also at 
Umriteir another interview with Runjeet Singh, 

I who Vdfered hitn the vice-royalty of Cashmere, 

1 with an annual revenue of tAVO lacs tif rupees 
i (t\^nty thousand pounds) ; but this splendid offer 
I he declined, and on the 21st of October toot his 
final farewell of this Indian potentate. Returning 
to Delhi, he had a few days of pleasant iqtercourse 
with 1..3 old friend the Governor-general, followed 
by two months of incessant work in arranging his 
collections, afher Avhich he travelled by Ajmeer 
I and Annmgabad to Bombay. 

The island of Salselte, Avhich he visited, after 
quitting Bombay, in September 1832, was covered 
Avith pestilential forests; but in spite of these 
and ol a burning sun overhead, he explored it 
from one end to the other, taking long and 
fatiguing marclies on foot, and struggling with, 
instead of yielding to, his increasing bodily weak- 
ness. At last, on the 27tli of October, he had 
an illness similar in nature to that Avhich had 
attackeil him on the coniines of Tibet. There 
Avere the old intolerable fibs of pain, Avhich he tried 
in A’ain to combat witli the old remedies. He 
covered himself with leeches, hut their only effect 
Avas to Aveakeri him : he tried the oil of Palma 
tlhristi ; it aams powerless. He grew Avorse instead 
of better, and at last bad himself conveyed to the 
hosjiilal for sick officers at Bombay. Here he 
lay fur the Avhole month of NoA'^eiuber in great 
pain, but Avith hope to cheer him ; then his suffer- 
ings hccaine les.s, but the deadly Aveakuess and 
sleeplessness increased. He knew now that he 
had abscess of the liver, and strove calmly to 
familiari.so himself Avith the idea of approaching 
death. 

A few months before, on completing his thirtieth 
birthday, he had Avritten almost with repining 
regret, ‘ the half of life is probably past for me.’ 
And noAv it Avas not AA'itbout a supreme eti’ort that 
he resigned himself to his fate. Life had been 
very dear to him. Steeped as it seemed to others 
in hardship and privation, it Avas full for him 
of the keen delight of pursuing and achieving, 
and SAveet Avith the zest of frequent triumphs. 
Yet Avith characteristic self-abnegation he turned 
from the vieAV of his case that peculiarly concerned 
himself, to tliif k of some^ means of comforting 
his old father ^nud favourite brother Porphyre. 

‘ The cruellest pang,’ he writes, ‘ my dear Porphyim, 
for those aa'c 1ov| is, that Avhen dying in a tar 
distant land, they imagine that in the last hours 
of our existence aa'c arc desbrted and unnoticed.’ 
Ho then goes oik to beseech them not to think 
of him as dying lonely and untended in a foreign 
laud ; but rather to picture him as soothed and 
comforted by the affectionate solicitude of the 
kind English mends, Avhose names he mentions 
the better to reas-sure their aching hearts? Long 
before these siftiplo AA'ords ot conflation had 
sped across the leagues of land and sea Vhich 
divided him from those he loved, he had ceased 
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Be died trananilly and courageously on 
:1|^ 7tfc l)ecembejr 183^ a martyr to his beloved 
fcieaoe. 

As a Frenchman of his period, it was inevitable 
iihet Tictor Jacquemont should arrive in India 
imbued with many prejudices against the British ; 
and it is curious and interesting to note, bow his 
^timate of the British national character gradu - 1 
i^y and steadily rose. In his later letters he ; 
bears an unvarying testimony to the beneficence 
of the English rule. ‘ No other nation in Eiirope,’ | 
he says, ‘ would do so much for the inhabitdiits of 
a conquered country.’ And again he speaks of 
what was formerly a very turbulent di.strict^ of' 
Bajimotana, ‘ as being in the highest degree sensible 
of the immense benefit conferred upon them by the 
British gpvernmeut’ What he principally objected 
to in the English were their luxurious liabits and 
their costly refinements of comfort, which seemed 
to him to make the material side of life all in all 
to them. It was his fancy even that a special 
Nemesis in the shape of liver disease dogged in 
the land of their exile the steps of these in-sular 
Sybarites. ‘The English,’ he is never weary of 
repeating, * have liver disease. What causes it ? ! 
Four immoderate meals a day.’ Nor was over- 1 
addiction to the pleasures of the ga.stroiioine tlu; ! 
only shortcoming lie alleged against them. ‘ Oh, | 
how sad it is,’ he slily insinuates, ‘tlms to see a j 
W'hole nation afflicted with hydrophobia. I^w | 
myself, I am safe ; I drink water ami milk, I live ! 
on rice as much a.s possil.de, and thus defy the | 
scourge of the English.’ j 

A sad commentary on the.se words is the pre- ! 
mature death, which occurred in 1832, in the : 
hospital for sick officers at Bombay. j 


STEANGE EECOVEIIY OF LO.ST 
AETICLES. 

Many anecdotes have beeu told in our columns 
and elsewhere, of articles that have mysteriously 
disappeared, and that have been unexiiectedly 
recovered after a lapse of time. Much interest 
having been manifested in the instances we Jiave 
already placed beforq our readers, we venture to 
offer a new batch, which have been selected for 
us by a contributor whose good faith wc can 
guarantee. She writes as follows : 

We lived in the country, many miles distant 
firom the town where father’s aunt re-sided. She 
was a very old woman, and had some strange 
ideas, one of which was, that no kind of article 
of Recent manufacture .was— or evdr could be — half 
80 good as what was mitde in ‘ the^good old times’ 
when she waa a girL She loved everything that 
was old— old china, old picture^ &c. ; but old lace 
was what she valued most. She had a passion 
for it, especially ‘ old point.’_ Ij/was amusing to 
see the way she would gaze at ft and the tender 
way she handled it ; just as if it had feeling and 
she were afraid of hurting it « Every summer 
Aunt Katharine came to spend a few months with 
us, anif we, always looked forward with pleasure 
to hew visit ; for she wo? a kind-hearted old lady, 
asd dearly loved us children, which was rather 


remarkable, considering that we were not in e&ist* 
once in the good old days of her childhood. 

One day Aunt Katharine called me up to her 
room, and opening her jewel-box, took from it 
some pieces of her precious ‘ old point' 

‘ Katie dear,’ she said — I was called after her — 
‘ I think you are a careful little girl I am going 
to wash these bits of lace ; and can I ‘trust you to 
take them to the garden to bleach for me ? Will 
you watch them all the time, to see that they 
are not blown away or torn by the dogs ? ' 

‘ Indeed, Aunt Katharine, I ’ll be dreadfully 
careful,’ I answered. ‘ I ’ll never take my eyes 
off fliem till I bring them back to you.’ And so 
I fully intended. But alas ! my good intentions 
came to naught, os the sequel will shew. 

I took the piece.s of lace out to the garden, and 
spread them on the grass to dr}', and sat a little 
way off watching them. The sun was very hot ; 
so I thought I could watch quite as we\l if I went 
just a little farther away under the shade of a 
large chestnut tree. How it happened I don't 
know, but I fell asleep. I was roused by hearing 
the gong sounding for lunch. I jumped up 
quickly, my first thought being the jweeious lace. 
But where wa.s it? Not where I had left it, 
certainly. It must have got blown bcdiind the 
shrubs, I thought ; and I searched everywhere, 
round and round the garden, and iiv every place 
I could think of; but in vain. The dreadful 
truth was only too apparent — the beautiful lace 
tliat had been intrusted to juy keeping w'as gone ! 
Never can I forget what I endured when I re- 
membered that I iiad to go and tell Aunt Katharine 
about it. My mother was out, or I would have 
asked her to help me. But it liad to be told 
somehow ; so screwing up my courage a.s well as 
I could, I went up to her room, and standing 
oj)posite to her, a very picture of de^air, said in 
a low sad voice : ‘ They ’re gone, Aunt Katherine 
— 1 can’t find them anywhere,’ 

‘Gone, child ! » What’s gone ? Not my bits of 
old point, sure!/?’ 

‘Yes; Aunt Katharine. While I was watching 
them, 1 fell a.sleep ; and when I awoke, they had 
disappeared. I have been for the last hour look- 
ing for them, but to no purpose. It is very 
strange what became of them ; and I 'm so sorry 
about it, for I know you ’ll be vexed with me ; 
and indeed I didn’t intend to fall asleep ; but I 
could not help it.’ 

I must say Aunt Katharine bore her loss much 
better than I thought. Seeing how mucli upset 
I was at my carelessness, she tried to comfort me. 
"Tis my own fault, Katie,’ she said, ‘more 
yours. I ought to have remembered, “ Old heads 
can’t be put on young shoulders.”’ 

No more was said about the matter then ; and 
it was nearly forgotten, when about a year after- 
wards, one of the chimneys being found to smoke, 
a sweep was sent for. He found great difficulty 
iu getting the lirush up to the top, which was 
caused by some jackdaws having built their nests 
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right ACTosB it As the machine was pushed n|v 
it dislodged their nests, and down came such a 
collection of rubbish as I never saw before. , Quite 
a cart-load of short twigs and bits of sticks ; more 
than a dozen wooden bleachiag-pins ; old stock- 
ings and socks; and three or four thimbles, a 
silver one I hud missed some months before being 
one of them. Then came an old night-cap aim 
bits of all kinds of old rags. And yes ! — in the 
midst of all this dust, soot, &c. — dirty and hardly 
recognisable— were Aunt Katharine’s pieces of 
lace, which these rogues of j; kdawa must have 
stolen while I was asleep. At ^rst I was afraid 
that they were totally ruined ; but strange to say, 
they were almost quite uninjured. 

I was standing with a friend one day in a shop 
where she was making some purchases. Amongst 
the change which she received was a half-sovereign ; 
as she was putting it into her purse it fell. We 
both stooped to look for it, but could not find it 
anywhere. There was no chink or crevice in the 
floor that it could have rolled into ; so we were 
quite puzzled as to where it could lie. We searched 
our pockets, shook our dresses and handkerchiefs ; 
but all our etforls to find it w'erc useless ; so we 
gave it up at last, and returued home, w’oiidering 
what became of it. 

Some inondis afterwards, as 1 was going to 
church one Sunday, a sudden shower came on, 
and I hastily opened my umbrella. Hardly had 
1 done fo, ' hen I heard some, one call luy name. 

I looked round, and saw a friend close behind. 

‘How fasi, you are going,’ he said. ‘I called 
you twice before you lioard me.’ 

‘J ivas hastening on out of the rain,’ I answered, 

‘ as 1 had no shawl or cloak ; and. it ivas by the 
merest chance 1 brought 1113 ' umbrella, tlie morn- 
ing looked so bright and siinn^v.’ 

‘Tell me, Miss Mausden,’ he said, ‘do half- 
sovereigns alwa 3 's fall out of it when you open 
it ?’ 

‘I don’t understand y'^u,’ I replied, ‘llalf- 
Boveroigns fall out ol what 1 ’ 

‘Your umbrella,’ he answered. ‘When you 
opened it now, this one fell from it.' 

‘That is very strange,’ I said. ‘It certainly is | 
not mine, and Itow it could have come there is i 
most unaccountjihle.’ • 

On thinking over the circumstance some time 
afterwards, 1 remcinhered I had this same um- 
brella with mo the day my friend and I were so 
puzzled about tlie half-sovereign she dropped in 
the shop. It must have got between the silk and 
the snmll piece of leather which is put at the top 
inside to prevent the ribs coming through. Wliy 
it had not fallen out before, I could not tell ; but 
most likely it was dislodged from its hiding- 
place by the sudden jerk I gave the umbrella in 
my haste to open it. 

The anecdotes which might be told of long-lost 
rings are so numerous that I will only select a 
few. 

At a friend’s house one evening, a lady present, 
who was a good musician, was requesteo. to sing. 
Before doing so, she took off a very handsonie 
diamond ring, saying it was rather la^e for her, 
and used sometimes to fall off her finger when 
she was playing. She laid it with her gloves on 
the piauo near her. She had a beautiful voice, 
and was asked to sing song after song, which she 


did in the most obliging manner. As she rose 
from the piano, she was going to replace her ring 
bat it had disappeared. The gloves were there 
safe enough, under some pieces of music, but no 
sign of the ring. Search was made immediately 
everywhere that it w'as possible a’ ring could 
have fallen, to no purpose. Mysteriously it had 
vanished, but where to no one could tell. Two 
years went by without any tidings of the mis.sing 
ring, when one day a strange kind of jingling 
noise was noticed in the piano. A tuner w^as sent 
for ; ^ud on the works being examined to see 
what caused the noise, he found the diamond 
ring, which had somehow got within ^he wires 
when the position of the piano had been changed 
a short time before. 

I had been made a present of a very beautiful 
half-}, op emerald ring by my uncle, wh& brought 
it to me from India, and accordingly I valued it 
very much, ayd always wore it. One day, on my 
return from a morning concert, I missed it. How 
or where I had lost it I did not know. I remem- 
bered perfectly well seeing it on my finger in the 
concert-room, for I had taken off mv glove to 
arrange the opera-glass. I looked in all directions 
for it. Thinking I might have dropped it in the 
street, I had bills printed and posted everywhere, 
offering a large reward for its recovery. . But as 
weeks and months went by and I heard nothing of 

I gave up all hope of ever seeing my favoiu’ite 
ring again. It was nearly six 3'ear3 after that, 
noticing the lining of my muff’ had become 
rather worn, I ripped it off, to measure what 
quantity of silk would be required for relining 
it, when I thought I felt something hard in the 
stuffing. On taking it out, what was my delight 
to see once more ray much-valued, long-lost 
emerald ring ! Though I did not distinctly 
remember it, I must have had the muff with me 
the day 1 was at the concert, and ray glove being 
off', in some way or other the ring must have 
slipped in through a rip in the silk lining. 

A gentleman sitting at an open avindow, being 
called out of the room, left on the window-sill 
a small gold pencil, with which he had been 
writing. When he returned iq a few minutes no 
pencil was there. This appeared very strange to 
him, for no one had entered the room while he 
was away ; so he was completely puzzled as to 
w'here it had so quickly disappeared. The window 
was at the top of the house, so no one could have 
got to it that way. Next autumn, when tlie leaves 
were off the trees, a bright object was seen hang- 
ing from the very highest branch of a large 
beech-tree. With some difficulty it was reached, 
and proved to be the missing pe))cil, which liad a 
short piece of Alack cord jt'astened to it As the 
trees about thfre were known to be a favourite 
resort of magpies, it was* thought that one of them 
had snatched th* pencil off the window-sill,^ as 
they are well-known thieves of any shinii^ 
objects ; and nipst likel}" the cord had caught in 
the branch auA held, before the magpie could 
convey it to his Iiiding-piace. • 

Strange and unaccountable as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless a fact that tlie whereabouts of miss- 
ing articles have often been revealed bwi dreams. 
The following ^stances have been* told to me 
by persona of undoubted veracity, who cotfld have 
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iio possible motive for stating what was not 
tme. 

. John Callaghan was a well-to-do farmer, residing 
in the Goxxnty Cork. He was a sober steady 
‘man, and bad never been known to bo beliind- 
band in paying his rent. Though his farm was 
not very large, still by good management he was 
able to support his family comfortably out of it 
^ere came one summer, however, that the weather 
was so bad that nearly all poor John’s crops 
failed, so that when rent-day came he had no 
money to meet it There was only one tiling to 
be done ^under the circumstances — he must sell j 
some 01 his stock. He regretted much being 
obliged to do this ; but he had no other altertia- 
tiveflf he wished to retain his farm, for the agent 
was a very hard man, and would soon turn him 
out if ho did not pay punctually. So the next 
fair day, John took two of his best cows and some 
fat pigs to sell at the fair. He spent all day 
there, trying to get a good price fof thetn, and at 
last he succeeded in doing so. He was very tired 
on his return, and looked so ill that his wife 
remarked it to him. Assuring her that it was 
nothing but over-fatigue, and that he would be 
all right in the morning, he told lier that ho had 
sold tne cattle very well, having got fifty pound.s 
for them, which was enough for the half-year's 
rent, an'd something over, lie went to bed imme- 
diately after his supper, and soon fell asleep. ! 
Next morning, however, his wife wondered he did j 
not answer her when she spoke to him. At first { 
she thought he was in a faint, and sent at once for [ 
a doctor, who pronounced him dead. It was su]i- 1 
posed that the anxious state of his mind and the 
over-fatigue he had gone through the day before 
had hastened his death, his heart liaving been 
affected for some time past. 

Poor Mrs Callaghan got such a shock by thi.s * 
sad occurrence, that at first she did not think of j 
looking for the money her husband sakl he, had 
got at the fair ; but as the rent was due, and 
accounts came in for the funeral, she went to the 
place where her husband usually kept his money. 
Her search was fruitless ; no money was there ! ; 
She looked in the pockets of the clothes he had j 
worn, and in every press and drawer in his room, j 
It was all in vain, ^he fifty pounds could not | 
be found anywhere. Could he have lost it on j 
the way home 1 Or had he been robbed ? Perliap.s j 
80 . He certainly said he had got the money ; but 
she bad not seen it with him. It may h.ive been 
only promised to him by the parties he sold to ; 
but tnat was not likely. The poor woman was 
in a sad way, and spent all her time in searching 
for the missing money, and could think of nothing 
else. In a few days the agent was to call for the 
rent ; and if she could, not pay, shb and her help- 
less little ones would have to deai-e their dearly 
loved home, and either l>eg or starve. Such was 
the state of things, when the Very night before 
the agent’s expected vjisit, Mrs Callaghan dreamed 
that her husl>and came to her, and told her that 
she would find the fifty poonejG pinned to the 
paper behind the looking-glass over the chimney- 
piece in the bedroom. lie put it there for safety, 
ne said, fearing the house might be robbed, as 
it was known he brought the money with him, 
and he‘1;h»pght it would be safey there than in 
the pr^ss. The moment Mrs Calfagban„woke she 
went ova to the place mentioned by her husband 


in her dream, and to her inexpressible delight, 
found the bank-notes in the exact position he had 
described ! 

A young lady had a present of a very valu- 
able w’atch. One day, however, it suddenly 
stopped ; and not wishing to meddle with it 
herself, she took it to a watchmaker to have 
[ it repaired. In a few days she called for it ; but 
I it was not done ; so she said she would come 
again in a day or two. That night she dreamed 
that the watchmaker’s shop would be burnerl next 
evening ; so early next morning she asked her 
sister to call for her watch, and not to leave the 
shop without getting it. ller sister said she was 
sure it would not be ready. ‘ No matter,’ she 
said ; ‘ get it for me as it is, done or not. ])on’t 
come back without it ; for the shop vnll he btirned 
this evening; I know it will-- 1 saw it all in a 
dream last night.’ 

Immediately after breakfast, her .sister went for 
the watch ; but was told it was not yet mended. 

‘ llow long will it take to do V slie asked. 

‘ About an hour,’ the man answered. 

‘ Very* well then,’ she said ; ‘ I will wait for 
it’ 

So she sat down and waited patiently until it 
was repaired, for her .sister was in a most e.xcited 
state of mind about it, and would have been 
greatly annoyed if she had returned without it. 

That evening at seven (Ado(?k the hou.se took 
fire, and the tlamcs spread so rai)idly that it w.aa 
impos-sible to save anything ; and had the watch 
been left there, it would have been cle-stroyed with 
other valuable jewellery. 

A young nmti, a bank clerk, when making up 
his accounts one day, found ho was short one 
.sovereign. lie was puzzlisd as to what ha<l 
become of it, and fiuued be must have paid it 
away by mi.«take. Bo this as it may, he had 
to make good the lo.^s, and refund tlie coin to 
the bank. One night he dreamc'd that in a 
chink of liLs de.sk he saw the sovereign. He 
looked there next day, and found iyin the very 
spot W'liere he laid seen it in his dream ! 

A friend who lived in the country had for .some 
time past been ml.s3ing various things. That there 
was a thief in tlul house could not be doubleil, but 
who it w’as, it Wfis impos.sible to find out. Broad, 
meat, butter, bottles of wine, ale, &c. all disap- 
peared in the most unaccountable manner, and 
always in the night That none of the servants 
left the hou.se at night was an ascertained fact, 
and it was equally certain that no one entered 
from without How then were the articles con- 
veyed away 1 And by whom ? These were ques- 
tions which puzzled Mrs M , and caused her a 

good deal of anxiety. At last she dreamed one j 
night that she was standing in the garden ; and 
looking towards the house, she saw in the moon- ! 
light a man’s figure glide up the avenue, and stand 
under the window of one of the servants* rooms. 
Presently the window was softly opened, and a 
basket well filled with provisions was lot down by 
a rope. The person below untied the basket, 
and quickly disappeared amongst the surrounding 
trees. The rope was then drawn up again, and 
the window very gently closed. On awaking next 


Mrs M- 


told her husband of her 


strange dream. 


It made such an impression on 
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her, that at length she persuaded her husband to 
watch in the garden that night. So accordingly 
he and one of his sons stationed themselves in a 
little summer-house in the garden which com- 
manded a view of the window in question. I 
may as well mention that neither of them had 
the least faith in any kind of dreams or visions. 
What tlieu was their astonishment wlicn they 

beheld the very figure described by Mrs M 

glide softly *up the avenue and stand under the 
window, which was opened and the basket let 
down, all exactly as she had told them ! Before, 
however, the man had time to make off, they 
rushed out and seized him. He was brought into 
the house, and the police Wvre sent for. They 
immediately recognised him as a very bad char- 
acter, a returned convict. The wretched woman 
who was his partner in guilt was his mother. 
They were both tried at the next assizes, and 
punished as they deserved. 

A CUMBERLAND LEGEND. 

On a fine evening in the summer of 1766, two 
young women, Maggie Armstrong and Eliza 
Wilson, met .at a roadside well not far from , 
the village of Distington, about four miles from j 
the town of tVhitehaven. On the ground beside i 
tlietn were tlie jiails, or ‘handles’ as they are 
called, ill which they were about to catch the 
line spring I'ater as it fell from a wood-conductor 
into the .stone trough lieneath. Each had on a ging- i 
li.'im ‘ bedgown,’ fastened tightly at the waist, and ' 
^.oveviiig the plaited top of a comfortable-looking ! 
skirt which supplied the place of a frock. A j 
threefold calic ) hat, clo.scly quilted in diagonal j 
rows of needlework, covered their heads, on the ] 
top of which was a round cushion stulfed with : 
cotton or wool, whereon to place the ‘ handle ' ; 
when full of water, and which served the twofold i 
purpo.se of ea.siug the head and steadying the I 
water. 

‘The celebrated Mr Wesley i.s in Whitten 
[Whitehaven], Maggie,’ remarked Eliza in an off- 
hi'ud sort of way, ‘and is to .speak in the market- 
place to-morrow night. Will ybu go with me to 
hear him ? ’ 

[This journey to Whitehaven had nearly proved 
fatal to the enterprising mi8.sionary, as the follow- 
ing extract from his journal shews: ‘Tuesday, 
^Junc 24, 1766. — Before eight we reached Dum- 
fries, and after a short halt we pushed on, in hopes 
of reaching Solway Firth before the sea was come 
in. Designing to call at an inn by the Firth side, 
we inquired the way, and were directed to leave 
the main road and go straight to the house, w’hich 
we saw before us. In ten minutes Duncan Wright 
was embogged; however, the horse plunged on, 
and got through. I was inclined to turn back • 
but Duucan telling me I needed only go a little to 
the left, I did so, and sunk at once to my horse’s 
shoulders. He sprung up twice, and twice suuk 
again, each time deeper than before. At the third 
plunge he threw me on one side, and we both 
made shift to scramble out. I was covered with 
soft sand from my feet to the crown of my head, 


but not hurt at all. Next day I rode on to White- 
haven, where I spent the rest of the week.’] 


I’ll get ready and go with you.’ 

‘Will you ask Richard to come, Magrie?’ put 
in Eliza with characteristic zeal, as they both 
lifted the pails on to their heads. 

‘I judge he will follow when he finds that I’m 
gone,’ quietly responded Maggie. 

It need scarcely be observed that the young 
man referred to was one who had for some time 
past paid certain attentions to Maggitf^ or that 
Elka Wilson was an ardent Methodist, 

Saturday night came, and among the manjr* 
who were gathered around the enthusiastic little 

E reacher were the two young woraen^we have 
roHght before the reader. They came with senti- 
ments as di\sergent as possible in respect to the 
preacher and 'his preaching. They returned one 
in mind and heart. The result of this change in 
Maggie was that she wtis cold to Richard Brunskill 
on the way home, and unsym])athetic. From 
' that hour Richard was no more to her than any 
other youth. The first time he went to her home 
after that night he was told his fate in a mild but 
linn manner ; a decision which he received with 
anything but complacent feelings. 

Up to this time Brunskill had been a compara- 
tively steady man, only now and then indulging 
freely in drink ; but after his loss of Maggie, he 
was often llie worse for liquor, and rushed to 
every cock-fight and other brutal sport to which 
he could find access. Maggie Armstrong developed 
into a most ardent Methodist, so that what with 
the gravity of her deportment and her subdued 
conversation, her old friends scarce knew her. 
Eliza Wilson \vas her constant companion, nor 
did any one rival her in klaggie’s affections for 
some time. But suuuner had not long given 
place to M’iuter before a change took place. A 
young man named Thomas Musgrove, who had 
recently begun to use his gifts as an occasional 
preacher among the Wesleyans, arrested Maggie’s 
attention. He was a builder iu a fair way of 
business on his own account ; and as Miss Arm- 
strong possessed considerable personal charms, her 
secret preferences for him 'were soon drawn out 
by his avowed attachment to her ; and before 
long it was well known by all the brotherhood and 
others that these two young folks were likely ere 
long to become man and wife. 

Mattera were in this condition when midsummer 
came round. It was again the ‘leafy month of 
June,’ when once more the famed apostle of 
Methodism paid his annual visit to Whitehaven, 
and every Me|hoclist in Distington was overjoyed 
at the prospeat of heariog his welcome voice on 
the following Saturday night in the market- 
place. Amongs1| those who walked from Distiug- 
ton to hear aim were Thomas MusOTove and 
Margaret Armstrong. A Small dog bmonging ^ 
the former acSbrnpanied them. The scrviee did 
not last much ^'cr an hour, as Mr Wesley wished 
to meet his country officials, that he might aid 
them by his counsels. As Musgrove was one 
whose pi'esencc was required at this gathering, 
and os it was not certain how long he svould be 
detained there&t, he desired iMoggift to go home 
with the others, observing that he wmrid not 
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fail to glv« her a call on his return and spend an 
hoar or so ■with her. The dog Viper might go 
back with her, he said, as it w'ould be awkward 
to find him a suitable place to remain in while 
be was at the meeting. So bidding the company 

f ood-night, he went on his way. Poor fellow ! 

little did he anticipate the fate that was in store 
for him. He had not gone far before, on looking 
behind him, he saw Viper at his heels, looking 
shy, for he knew that he had disobeyed orders. 
Nothing remained, however, bnt to take the dog 
with him, and make the be^t arrangemei^s he 
could for its safe keeping. 

The company from which he had parted went 
^ on their way, and as they left Whitehaven tleey 
'■^tretr-Eichard Brunskill coming into it, 'the worse 
as usual for liquor. He saw his old lover in the 
group which he had stopped to snrv’cy. But 
the people passed on, and Richard was soon 
left far behind. This was the last they saw 
of him that night. On went the’ merry party, 
singing hymns as they rvent, .some dropping olf 
i|t Parton, others at Moresby and Sunny Brow, 
and the residue reached Distiugton full of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. It was just nine o’clock when 
Maggie Armstrong entered her house. Mtisgrovc 
was expected back in about an hour. 

When ten o’clock arrived, Maggie began to listen 
for his footfall. Bnt it came not. She grew anxious; 
and as the finger of tlie clock ro.se towards eleven, 
she went to the front door and looked down the 
road. It was a fine, warm, clear niglit. Now a 
horseman passed by, then a conveyance rattled 
past ; at intervals a pedestrian went slowly on, 
her Ijopes that it might be Thomas giving way 
with his departure. ‘ What can have kept him 
until now ?’ she said aloud, her uneasiness over- 
coming her maiden diffid(!nce. It was now fast 
approaching midnight ; .still Thomas Musgrove 
made not his appearance. She sat down before 
the kitchen fire, vainly striving to think pleasant 
thoughts ; so again rising, with a sigh, she 
went once more to the door and looked down 
the road. A long time passed, but never a 
footfall. Concluding that Timmus had been de- 
tained against his will, she was about to re-enter 
the house and go to bed, when Viper made his 
appearance, whining dismally. Surprised at this, 


she spoke kindly to thh jwor beast, and asked him 
where hi.s master was. The dog looked up in her 
face with a scared uneasy expression ; attd in 
g^ing into his face she saw that he held sorae- 
ming in his mouth. ‘ What have you got there, 
Viper ? ’ she asked, holding out her hand for the 
article which the sagacious creature laid in her palm. 
It was a piece of blue cloth with a brass button 
attached. She looked at it, wondering where the 
dog had got it and what it signified| At a glance 
she saw that it did not belong ti any garment 
that her betrothed had on that niglit, and so far 
she was at ease. Baton watchiijg viper, she saw 
that he tecame more disturbed and anxious, for 
he ran about the hotrfe and to the door, looking 
earnestly at her the while, as. thj^gh he wished 
hewto go wifli him somewhere. ' | 

Excited and perplexed, she awoke her father, 
and told him the circumstanees. « The old man j 
dressed and e^une down-stairs. A consultation 
was heldi which resulted in a resolve to await 
the arrival bf daylight ere the^l^ took action. 
Bay would dawn, they knew, soon after two 


o’clock, when, if Thomas did not arrive, they 
would get assistance and search for him, being 
now certain that some evil had overtaken him. 
Thus resolving, the pair sat down by the fire 
and to beguile the time the old man lit his 
pipe. At last, when day broke, Armstrong 
aroused a neighbour, and telling him what he 
knew and feared, the pair set off on the road to 
Whitehaven, preceded by Viper. They had not 
gone above a mile befoi’e the dog, leaving the 
high-road, made for an unused stone-quarry a 
little off the highway, and standing on an emi- 
nence which flanked the quarry, set up a loud and 
dismal howl. The two men followed Viper into 
the quarry, which they entered by the cart-road 
which wound around the base of the hillock on 
which tlic dog stood. On entering the road, their 
eyes fell on a partly dried-up pool of blood ; and 
as from thence to the quarry they saw patches of 
the same ominous fluid, their worst suspicions 
received strength. 

‘ Something is not right here,’ said Armstrong, 
as he gazed at the blood. 

‘You may reckon on foul-play,’ rcsjionded his 
companion, as he watched the dog, w'hicU was 
creeping down the mound into tlie quarry. 

The men had scarcely turned the corner of the 
hillock before tliey .“^aw the olqect -if their search 
stiff, cold, .and covered with blood, Id's clothes nearly 
torn from hi.s body. It was evident that poor 
young Mnsgrovo hud been murdered. He had 
been attiicked from bcdiind by some one who had 
used a heavy blunt implement, by a blow from 
w’hich he had been knocked down, .and tlieu 
dragged into the quarry, and despatched ; the 
pour dog having doubtles.s been a heiple.ss witness 
of the tragedy. 

When the sad intelligence reached Margaret, she 
felt what words cannot describe. D.ays and jiight.s 
of agony, which slec[> often refused to alleviate, 
were her lot ; and m.any ciimo to comfort her in 
vain. Eliza WiLson was the one whose company 
and words gave her the most (comfort. 

The murder of Thomas jtlusgrovc nrodneed a 
deep and wide-spread sensation, yjjtny persons 
were smspected of having conmiitted the ileed, 
among whom was Richard Brunskill. But as the 
murdered man hail not .been seen iu his company 
on that fatal Saturday night— as indeed Brunskill 
proved that ho had left the town alone — and 
others testified that Musgrove did not leave the 
towm until long afterwards, Richard was allowed to 
remain at large; and the crime was laid at the 
door of ‘some person or persons unknown,’ and 
left to take rank with undiscovered liomicides. 

Time i.s the grcate.st alleviator of grief. No 
matter how terrible the event, or how poignant 
the accruing agony, %ve gradually rise into our 
normal condition, and can review the trials of 
the past with a measure of composure. What a 
merciful arrangement of Providence is this 1 la 
less than a year Maggie Armstrong hail regained 
part of her former cheerfulness, and was able to 
discharge her domestic duties with ease. Still her 
loss, ami the way in which it had been brought 
about, never left tier thoughts for long ; nor could 
she help laying the crime in her secret thoughts 
to the charge of Brunskill. And hero it may bo 
mentioned that soon after the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury hacl been given, he left Distington, 
and went to live a few miles from Whitehaven, iu 
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an opposite direction. He now drank hard ; but 
it was not often that he took part in public spo^, 
for he was disliked by his fellow-workmen ; seeing 
which, he kept aloof, solacing himself with dissipa- 
tion, and spending much of his spare time in bed. 

It will be remembered that when the dog Viper 
entered Armstrong’s house on the night of the 
murder he had a piece of blue cloth, with a brass 
button attadicd, in his mouth, and which he laid 
in Maggie’s hand. This the girl put into her purse, 
more with the view of knowing where to fuid it, 
if wanted, than for any other assignable reason. 
But many a time afterwards, when she had occa- 
sion to open her purse, am’ the piece of cloth 
met her eyes, she imagined til'll it must have been 
a piece of the coat of the murderer, dragged off 
by the dog when its owner was in a stooping 

E osture ; and each time this thought arose iu 
er mind, she put the rag back into her purse, 
believing that even yet it might aid in the solu- 
tion of the mystery which hung over poor Mus- 
grove’s fate. Nor was she misguided in her 
belief. 

Twelve months had passed, when business drew 
her and her father to the town of Wliitehaven. 
As usual it was on a Saturday night, the pay- 
time of colliers and others. At tlie period of 
which we write, the small stream called Poe-beck, 
whicli runs tlirough the market-place on its way 
from St Bee's Vale to the harbour, was uncovered ; 
and Inwe an ’ there a bridge, consisting of a plank 
or two, was laid across it for the convenieiico of 
fbut-inisseiigwi's. Maggie and her fatlicr, with 
Vi|>cr at their heels, ha<l occasion, to cross one 
ot tl',' -e bridges. As they did so, whom should 
they cDiirront, as they reached the other side, but 
llichanl .Btuuskill, who was about to step on the 
jilauks ! Tliu eyes of Miss Armstrong and his I 
met in one stern and earnest gaze ; but wliile 
tiiey were awaiting the making up of llieir 
minds as to what course each should tak<>, their 
atteuliori was arrested by something that was going 
on at their feet. Viper, growling with all bis 
mi''ht, his eyes ready to leap from their sockets, 
and the hair on his back standing up like the teeth 
of a comb, was pulling at Brunskill’s trousers’ leg, 
evidently for the purpose of arresting his jirogress. 
In a moment Maggie’s conviction^ were confirmed 
that the. slayer of her intended husband stood 
before her. She remembered the piece of cloth in 
her pocket. Looking at his coat, she saw that it 
was blue iu colour; and the buttons in fremt, 
made of brass, were the same iu size and })atteru 
as the oiie on the rag iu her pocket. Stepping i 
behind bin,', and looking at the waist of hi.s coat, 
she saw that a piece of cloth had been torn out, 
and another piece awkwardly inserted in its place, 
and bearing a button not like the others. Not a 
shade of doubt now lingered in her mind ; the 
proof which she had in her purse, with the action 
of the dog, convinced her that the murderer of 
Thomas Musgrove stood before her. So, seizing 
him by the collar of his coat, and looking him 
steadily in the face, she exclaimed in a loud 
voice : ‘ Bichard Brunskill, you arc the murderer 
of Thomas Musgrove ! See, the dog accuses you ; 
and this piece of cloth rises up as a witness against 
you!’ Baying which, she took the rag from its 
keeping-place, and held it up to his gaze, 

Brunskill shook like an aspen-leaf. His face 
became ashen pale ,* and falling backwards into 


the arms of one of the many who had by tins 
time gathered together, he said: ‘God won’t let 
me escape ! I am guilty of the death of Thomas 
MTasgrove ! I am willing to die ! ’ 

A con.stable, attracted by what was going on in 
the neighbourhood, drew near just as the wretched 
man had uttered these words, and took him into 
custody. On the Tuesday following he was 
taken before the magistrates. He had ho defence 
to make when the facts already narrated were 
brought before them, and was committed to 
OarlisCi jail to await his trial. Acting on the 
advice of his lawyer and friends, he plemled ‘ Not 
guilty ’ to the charge when placed in the dock ; 
j bu# the jury were constrained by the facts bro ught 
t before them to convict him, and in due timwue 
Avas sent to the gallows. Another instance among 
many before and since this one, that ‘ murder will 
out.’ 

Brunskill made a full confession of his crime 
before his execution. He said that when he got to 
know that Musgrove had gained the place that he j 
once believed ho had in Margaret Armstrong’s, ! 
affections, and seeing no chance of supplanting j 
him, a dee[)-rooted hatred was begotten Avilbiu 
biiu. But he never felt tempted to take his life 
until tlie night of the murder. Then, ivhen he 
.saw that he was not in the company of those who 
were returning to Di.stington, he concluded that 
ho had sta 3 ’ed behind and ivould return alone. 
Then it ivas that the murderous thought arose. 
S(;, eutcring a public-house in Tangier Street, he 
drank a glass or two of rum, and bought a small 
bottle thereof wlierewitb to fortify bis courage on 
the road, lie then set oft' to .Distington. As he 
wont along, he resolved that the deed should be 
(dfected in the old quarry. On reaching it, he hid 
behind the stone stoop of the gateway that led 
thereto, and iu a while he heard the footfall of 
his unsuspecting victim. Taking a deep drink of 
nun, and grasping the hedge-stake with which 
he had armed himself, as soon as the young 
fellow reached the spot where he was hid he 
sprang up and killed him by a blow on the back 
of the head, after whicli he dragged him into the 
quarry. Tin? dog, ho said, was almost ivild with 
rage ; but bo was not aware uptil afterwards that 
a piece of his coat had bqpn torn away by the 
animal, nor did he ever suspect that it had been 
found and treasured up to be a witness against 
him. 

Such is the story of a long-forgotten event, 
which the writer used to hear an aged relative 
relate years and years ago — an event which, com- 
mitted Avithin a coujjle of miles of where her 
mother liv'ed at the time, was long the subject of 
conversation. 

LOOK 4o YOUR;EAt7n G. 

A LADY of our acquaintance had lately occasion to 
visit the shop ox a person who deals in hams, 
cheeses, and other edibles. Looking round the 
large stock of gSds -for sale, she nia<ie the remark 
to the shopkeepw' : * You must surely often in(ur 
heavy losses by articles getting stale and out of 
condition for fo%d/ ‘Not at all,’ he replied, ‘Wo 
at limes lose a triile by things getting wrong on 
our hands ; but it is not worth spe^in^ of ; for 
whenever hams and otlier articles get very 
we dispose of them to small dealers who readily 
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on Saturday niglits, in poor people 
.ijiflif looking about for bargains.’ This reminds 
ijis of the beneficent saying, ‘Whatever is totally 
i . ;ii«eatable, you may give to the poor folk.’ Others 
/ than absolutely poor folk are apt to be dosed by, 
or to dose themselves with articles becaiise they 
iU-e cheap, or more correctly speaking, low in price, 
fisnd nearly if not altogether worthle.«.s. A ham, 
or a piece of pork, cannot be called cheap at any 
i price if it be half rotten or any way tainted. : 

The advice, ‘ Look to your Eating,’ applies par- | 
ticulai’ly to persons who are continually kpoking 
out for bargains, and are disposed to run the 
lisk of poisoning themselves by what should he 
buried out of sight. This remark is sugge^ed 
"‘■lijiwui article which recently appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph (January 14). Kefcrence is there 
made to. an incomprehensible illness that broke 
out in the reformatory training-ship Cornwall, 
lying in the Thames, olf Purflt-et. Several 
of the boys died, and wore buried. To clear 
up the mystery, the body of one of them was 
exhumed j and the examination revealed that 
•death had been caused by trichiniasis, a disease 
which arises from eating putrid pork. ‘ The meat 
was bought, it seeuis, Jis cheap “ American pork,” 
and as this description of food is growing in 
popular favour, it may be as well to warn people 
that they should be careful in making pnrcliase.s 
of it. Not that the taint is confined to pork, or 
even American pork. It may lurk in all kind.s 
of animal food. The “germs” of the disease — in 


of the creature find their wj^ from the stomach 
to the exterior muscles, where they are developed 
in millions, and give rise to the disease which 
proved fatal to the boys in the training-ship. 

Tliough, on a former occasion, we took notice 
of this disease, the circumstances now mentioned 
Avill excuse our return to the subject. We would 
earnestly caution people to look to the nature of 
all pork and other kinds of meat offered at a low 
price for their consumption, particularly cured 
moat sold in barrels and which has been kept 
some time. For the sale of diseased moat of 
every description, magistrates ought to inflict (dl 
proper legal punishment without mercy. 


of animal food. The “germs” of the disease — in 
this case excessively minute. l)ut still, under a 
lens, clearly visible bodies — which are thrown off 
by the sufferers, may find their way into drinking- 
water, and convey the malady to man himself as 
well as to other animals. When it is clearly 
understood how the plague originates, it is easy 
to take simple precautions against its diffusion, 
and therefore it is fortunate that as to the 
origin of it there is no doubt whatever. It is 
now some five-and-forty years since a junior 
medical student in one of the London hospitals, 
struck by the existence of strange little yellowish 
and grayish -white specks on some muscular 
tissue he was studying, thought of examining 
them under a microscope. Robert Brown, the 
e ui in ent botanist, Was then among the few scien- 
tific men in LondoR who had a good micro- 
ecope, or indeed any skill in microscopy ; and 
to him, as one notoriously fond of helping 
aspiring youth, the lad appealed for advice as to 
the curiosity he had lit upon. The veteran natu- 
ralist very kindly set the student on the right 
]!Oad of research; and the re.sult was that they 
discovered the mysterious specks to be tiny, trans- 
parent capsules or cases, inside each one of which 
by comfortably coiled up a delicj^e little worm, 
not nearly so thick aa the tbinlest thread of 
shining gossamer. From the GrAk word for a j 
hair— -thrac— the creature received the generic 
name “trichina.* From its being rolled up like 
a coiled spring, it w&s specifically distinguished 
as the “spinal trichina,” or “tclbhina spiralis.” 
Frafewor Owen some time afterf’ards confirmed 
this discovery of the young medical student 
and his distinguished patron; bg| for all natu- 
ralists the real mystery then was: How did 
the parasite find its way into the very midst 
of muscular* tissue in the htfioian subject ? ’ 
Jp; jbas ^en at length ascertained that the larvce 
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Fkom the plane-tree's windless leaves 
Breathes the wood-dove’s amorous moan ; 
Bound about the cottage eaves 
Hangs the rosebush, over-blown. 

Meadows dip to where the stream, 
Murronring of the far, blue sea, 

Moves, as in a flower-sweot dream, 

By the home that w^aits for me. 

And I know one heart beats high 
With this joy that gladdens mine, 
rndernoath that northern sky, 

AYaiting in her tru.st divine. 

Singing in the sun, sits she, 

And her eyes are blue and blithe, 

And the maid -child on her knee 
Laughs to hear tlie swoo|>ing scythe. 

Scorns it, even now, I feel 

The hay- sweet scent of English air, 

And the slumberous, old mill-wheel 
Murmuring ^ peiwX' and plenty’ there. 
Blow, blow northward, eager gale, 

Though thou rouse the billowing sea ; 
Whisper in the bending sail, 

Of the love that w;uts for me^ 

/ 

By Egy}>tian sand and palm, 

By the pillared fanes of Greece ; 

High amid this gloudless cairn, 

Bleepiifg in their dreamless peace, 
Drifting, I am longing sore 
For the last glad league of sea, 

For the roses by the door, 

And the welcome kept for me. 
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C'E N T E N A R I A N I S M. | 

The believers in the venerable Countess of 
Desmond, in Old Parr, and in Ibinry Jenkins, 
have within the last few years received many 
rude shocks to their faith. The late indefatigable 
Sir Ccorge Coruewall Lewis — who, amid the tur- 
moils of official and parliamentary life, found time 
to attend to numerous and varied studies of other 
iumls — exi)r( 'Sed a doubt whether tliere is .any 
thoroughly (.oncluslve evidence, such as would 
satisfy both logicians and lawyers, of a ])ci’sc)n 
(m p'lpt- Biblical times) having overlived one 
hundred years. He declared that in every case 
he liad examined there was some loophole or ; 


nowise particular ; he accepted all the fish that 
came into his net. lie went up to nine-score years 
in his enumeration, and was apparently quite 
willing to believe any story of a 200-year old 
phenomenon. 

As before remarked, we have no space to devote 
to these marvels in the bulk ; but there are three 
alreiidy briefly mentioned, concerning whom a few 
words may be given — namely, Parr, Jenkins, and 
the. Countess of Desmond. 

Thomas Parr, according to the popular account, 
was born in 1483 ; remained a bachelor till eighty 
years of age ; married in 1563 ; lost his wife in 
1595 ; married again in 1603; and lived to see the 
year 1635. In that year the Earl of Arundel 


other, .some nccessaiy link in the chain missing, j visited him, and was so struck by bis venerable 
AVhen this startling bit of incredulity ajqieared ' a)>pearance as to invite liim to his town mansion, 
in Nofes and Qucrien, it invtffied a multitude of | Parr was lirought by easy stages to London, where 


communications relating to persons who, in repute 1 he became quite the lion of the season. Charles I. 
.at anyrate, were very much more than a liundred j requested to see him, and asked w’hether, as he 
years old at the time of death ; and when similar 


incredulity was half expressed in the 7'imes, it wius i 
followed by a renewed series of prote.'sts, chielly j 
from persons conversant with and.believcr.s in the 
literature of tombstones and parish registers. The 
late Mr Dilke .agreed pretty nearly in opinion with 
Sir George ; and Air Thoms has more recently 
investigated the subject at great length and with 
unwearied assiduity. 

It is unnecessary, even if possible, to detail or 
even to enumerate the recorded instances of people 
■who have exceeded the age of one hundred years. 
They are to be reckoned literally by hundreds. 
Even now every newspaper reader meets with 
reported cases; each usually a mere bald state- 
ment of tbe fact or alleged fact that so-and-so had 
died at the advanced age of 100, 105, 110, or what 
not, without citing any evidence in support of the 
allegation. ^ 

To shew how numerous are these stories, it may 

suffice to say that in the early part of the present 

century a volume was published containing the 

names of more than seventeen hundred persons who 

had claimed to be centenarians, or for whom a 

1 claim was set up by others. The compiler was in 

n ^ 

i~r — 


had lived so much longer than other men, ho 
had experienced and known more in proportion. 

‘ Yes, your Majesty,’ replied the old man ; ‘ I did 
penance at the age of 103^’ 'This penance w{»s 
for some peccadillo he had committed. The 
veteran found the excitement of London too 
much for him; the fatigue, the crowding of 
visitors wdio came to see him, and the im- 
wonted luxury of his diet, carried him off at 
the wonderful age of 152. 

Henry Jenkins, according to the popular account, 
was born in 1.501. When a boy, he carried a 
horse-load of arrows to fforthallerton, to , be 
employed by th« English soldiers in resisting the 
invasion by Jan^s IV. of Scotland ; and he lived 
to see the year HJiTO, when he died at Ellerton- 
upon-Svvale, at the marvellous age of 169. 

The Countess lof Desmond is reputed to have 
been bom about| 14154, and to have lived on 
till about 1604, attaining the age of 140. No 
other very agedi person has attracted so much 
notice as she. Bacon, in his Natural History^ 
said that she ,‘did dentire twice ^or thrice, 
casting her old teeth aud others coming in •their 
place.’ Sir Walter Raleigh stated that she was j 
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nutittod in Edward IV.’b time ; and that he him- 
sdl saw her in 1689. Sir William Temple was 
“told a sinular account by Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
Unmeroae minor incidents of her life have been 
tecotded. 

Though still credited by many believers in 
extreme longevity, there are others who thoroughly 
disbelieve in its possibility — or at any rate, proba- 
bility. Their grounds of unbelief arc varied. In 
the first place, most of the alleged instances occur 
in the humbler grades of society, where registers 
and formal entries are but little attended to ; 
the middle and upper classes, among whom 
authentfc records are more plentiful, occupy com- 
_ paratively small part in these narratives.' ‘<Can 
iacciraries,' it has been pertinently ask(?tl, ‘ refer us 
to a single instance of an assured person living 
to one hundred and forty, thirty, twenty, nay, 
even to a hundred and ten ? ’ If an entry of a 
birth or a baptism is found in a ‘family Bible, 
there is usually no proof that it Vas written in 
the lifetime or at the time of death of the person 
to whom it relates. In one case, a clergj’man 
investigating a story of centenarianism, found that 
the Bible containing the entry was not printed 
and published until forty years after the alleged 
birth ; and no other testimony was forthcoming. 
Registers of births were not formally established 
until about 1830 ; all such registers before that 
date were voluntary, and therefore uncertain. 
Even parish registers are not always reliable, 
seeing that many of them, giving the year of 
death, mention the age of the deceased, but not 
the year of birth, thus affording no means for I 
correcting one date by the other. 

Sometimes tombstones are re-chiselled, to re- 
store the half-obliterated inscription ; and then 
the village stone-mason, puzzled by some of the 
partly obliterated figures and letters, makes a guess 
at them, and puts in the age or date which seems 
to him the best interpretation. There is, or was, 
a tombstone in Conway churchyard recording the 
fact that Lowry Owens Vaughan died in 17G6 at 
the age of 192 ; and that her husband William I 
Vaughan died in 1735 at the age of 72, If this | 
were so, the lady must have been nearly 100 years I 
old at her marriage. As the figures on the stone 
have been found op careful examination to be 
comparatively freshly cut, it is supposed that 192 
was an inaccurate re-cutting of an earlier incision. 
Sonoe instances of this kind are most ludicrous. 
A tombstone in Cleve Prior churchyard records 
the death of a person at the astounding age of 
309 1 This is supposed to have been a country 
mason’s way of denoting 39, that is, 30 and 9 — 
a kind of error, as explained by us in the article 
^Eccmitric Returns’ (Peb. 7), not infrequent among 
ignorant persons. The TiTnes noticed several years 
ago that the register of Shoreditch parish con- 
tained an entry relating to Thomas Cam, who died 
in 1688 at the age of 207, havingiived in the reigns 
of twelve sovereign^ As Sir Harry Ellis, in his 
Hittory of Shoredltdi, put dowu the age at 107, 
the register was examined.. 1& was found that | 
Thad been altered to 2 ratherWecentlj^, possibly i 
by some wag who wished to poke tun at the ! 
amtiquaries. f i 

Instances pf the following kind are known to 
have isccuiyed. A young marripd couple have a 
wn whom they ntune (say) John, who dies in 
infancy ; twenty years afterwards another son 


receives the same name ; and then, in neighbours’ 
gossip long afterwards, the one John becomes con- 
founded with the other, and a man really eighty 
years old figures in popular estimation as a 
centenarian. Many aged nersous, it is worthy of 
remark, like to be considered older than they 
really are, on account of the celebrity it gives 
them. A Methodist local preacher, who had been 
in turn a farmer, a soldier, and a dock labourer, 
was wont to claim the age of ‘ over a hundred 
years ho drew great crowds to hear such a pheno- 
menon preach. He was probably sincere in his 
belief concerning his age, and at his death it was 
recorded as 108^; but a subsequent investigation 
shewed that he was much less instead of more 
than a hundred. 

In an early paragraph we mentioned the name 
of Mr Thoms. This gentleman has done more 
than any one else towanis the investigation of 
alleged cases of ultra-ccntenarianisni. As librarian 
of the House of Lords he was not much concerned 
in the subject ; but in bis capacity of editor of 
Notes mid Queries for nearly a quarter cf a century, 
he had to notice numerous marvels of longevity — 
some in sumjort of poj)uIar opinion, some in 
refutation ol it. He spared no 2>aios ; he wrote 
to clergymen and parish clerks, consulted local 
antiquaries, examined registers and tombstones, 
and conversed with old persons who were able (or 
claimed to be able) to give information relating to 
times long gone by. He found many instances of 
all the several kinds of fallacy which we have 
just mentioned ; and arrived at a final conclusion 
that there are some cases of ultra-centenarianism, 
but that they were very few indeed. Ho never 
was so rash as to deny point-blank that such 
instances do occur ; he simply asserted that only 
a very small number had borne the scrutinising 
tests he had apidied to them. He published tlie 
details of his researches sir or seven years ago ; 
and his volume is justly regarded as the leading 
authority on the subject. 

The mode of investigation adopted by Sir G. 0. 
Lewis and Mr Thom.s, often led them to examine 
the question: Who was the first persq^ known to 
have mentioned the alleged fact ? tn regard to 
Old Parr, the chief authority was John Taylor 
the ‘Water Poet,' an, eccentric character in the 
reign of Charles I. He published a pamphlet 
concerning him at the time when Parr was in 
Loudon ; but he gave no proof that the veteran 
came into the world a hundred and fifty -two years 
before that time. Of Henry Jenkins, the chief 
informant was one Peter Garden, who died in 
Auchterless in 1775 at the age of 131, and who 
said that he had when a youth seen Henry 
Jenkins, the person that had carried the horse- 
load of arrows to Northallerton. But there is no 
guarantee for the exact age of Garden, nor for the 
correctness of his memory concerning events in 
which Jenkins was concerned. Similarly in the 
case of the Countess of Desmond ; although it is 
evident that this venerable member of the Irish 
peerage lived to an exceptionally advanced age, 
nevertlieleas there are links wanting in the chain 
of testimony. ‘ They tell a tale,’ said one of the 
authorities concerning the lady’s age ; but who 
were ‘ they,’ and how did ‘ they ’ know ? Raleigh 
did not name an (authority for his statement 
that she was married so far back as the tmie of 
Edward IV. ; nor do we know whether Leicester i 
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was reliable in what he told Temple. Several 
portraits are extant, all purporting to be the 
Countess ; but one is now known to represent 
some other lady, while the inscription on another 
is suspected to be comparatively modem. The 
Quarterhi Mevievy took up this subiect some years 


Quarterly Review took up this subject some years this statement, and must conclude with a remon 
ago, and was able to advance additional evidence strance against the practice of setting down al! 
of her great age, but not of her reaching the tradi- statements of the kind as being exaggeratiom 
tional 140. . or inventions. Scarcely a week elapses with- 

Since the publication of Mr Thoms’s volume, out a notice of the death of persons who have 
he has been regarded as a general referee on reached a hundred years of age. To assert that tdl 
all such matters ; and he has been asked to in- these Notices are false is little short of an iinper- 
vestigate many new instances. As usual, he tinence. Here and there may be a mi^ake, but 
found but few of the statein uits that could stand our belief is that the bulk of the notices are true, 
against the test he apjdiod. We have not space is it strange they should be. It is notorious 
to give more than a few lines on the subject, from medical and statistical observation, 
Application was made to the Registrar-general, human life is lengthening. Old people are better 
or at least to his valuable annual Reports, for a cared for than they used to be, and there is a better 
record of the past experience of the National Debt knowledge in the art of preserving health. In 
Office and the varioxis life-assurance Companies, fact, wo have*come pi’ctty much to the conclusion 
There could be found only one case of ultra- that to die at an age short of eighty, ninety, or 
centenarian ’sm recorded by the Companies, and even a hundred, is very much people’s own blame. 


humble circumstances, any profit arising from the 
sale will be devoted to procuring for ber such 
comforts as her extreme old age and declining 
sttength require.* 

Wo have no reason to doubt the truth of 
this statement, and must conclude with a remon- 
strance against the practice of setting down all 
statements of the kind as being exaggerations 
or inventions. Scarcely a week elapses with- 
out a notice of the death of persons who have 
reached a hundred years of age. To assert that ail 
these Notices are false is little short of an imper- 
tinence. Here and there may be a mi^ake, but 
our belief is that the bulk of the notices are true. 
N(» is it strange they should be. It is notorious , 
from medical and statistical observation, 
human life is lengthening. Old people are better 
cared for than they used to be, and there is a better 
knowledge in the art of preserving health. In 
fact, wo have come pretty much to the conclusion 
that to die at an age short of eighty, ninety, or 


only tico by the National DeTit Office ; whereas 
instances W'ero to be reckoned by the .score in 
other quarters. The Registrar-general in one of 
his Reports said : * The district registrars have no 
authority, even if Iboy had materials and leisure 
for so doing, to investigate the statements as to 
age made by the inform, ants of death. Those 
informants arc alone rosponsible for the correct- 
ness of the statements.’ In other •words, the 
llegistmi'-gcneral must depend upon report and 
declaration ;^'v\diere.as the National Debt Office and 
tlie life-a'^sufance Oumjianics insist upon actual 
p/’oof of age. Hence the significant fact that 
the ultra-ceutenarians figure largely in the Regis- 
trar-general's tabulated returns, but scarcely at all 
in the books of the office and Companies just 
named. 

One account, of quite recent date, led Mr 
Thoms to suspect a hoax. The newspapers, two 
or three years ago, stated that an aged gentle- 
man met a circle of friends at the Star and 
Garter hotel, Richmond, to celebrate his lOGtU 
birthday, Mr Thoms for some time could make 
nothing of this story, cither good or had ; but at 
len<:;th he slated ; ‘ Information hhs just reached 
me that the reported centenarian banquet at the 
Star and Garter has been declared *to be a lioaxG 

Last summer a mragruph appeared in some of j 
the newspapers : ‘There is at present living in a 
Skye botny old Widow Maepherson, who entered 
upon her hundredth 3 ’^ear last Christmas, She was 
bom there in. the same year that Dr .1 ohnson and 
Boswell visited Skye and met with Flora Mac- 
donald. During the hundred vears of Widow 


During 


the hundred years of Widow 


With a good constitution to start with, and ■with 
I exercising due care, man or woman may stretch 
out the span of existence to ninety, if not to a 
hundred. 
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CHAPTER VIII. — HISTORV. 

At the very soul of understanding dwells charity. 

Fraxk, comfortably conscious of virtue, went 
hack to Montague Gardens. There was something 
in the fact of having snubbed Tasker which 
soothed and calmed him. Tasker was the evil 
spirit of impecuniosity personified, and Frank 
having done battle with him, felt .safe from 
extravagance for evermore. ‘ I am glad I insulted 
him’ — so ran Frank’s thoughts — ‘ because I shan’t 
be able to borrow from the fellow any more.' 
Reaching his rooms, he threw himself at full 
length upon a sofa, lit a cigar, and built castles. 
Is there anything pleasanter in the world — so 
queries the poet — uian to enjoy delight with, 
liberty 1 Frank just tben combined the joy of 
stern resolve with the deljgbb of liberty from 
labour. Happiest of moments, when a man can 
persuade himself in his laziest leisure that he 
intends to be industrious, and can draw in 
advance from the Bank of Fancy the reward of 
his own high "virtue ! 

‘ And indeed,’ said Frank, drawing a miniature 
from his bre.ast, and taking it into his confidence, 

‘ it would be really hard to go astray with such a 


Maepnersons lue she has dwelt in a turf hut, the ’ guide as jmu are. Do you know — do you guess’-— 
smoke fr<m the peat-fire on the hearth finding its ! he went on in a sort of lazy rapture — ‘how much 
way out by every crevice, and giving a lustre as I love you f Da you think how I will work and 
it varnished to the rafters which support the hope and plan ®d endure for you?’ 
thatched roof. She has survived six Lords of the The smoke c^ed lightly about hi"’ head. His 
Isles the present beiiig the ; seventh Lord Mac- eyes followed it with fancies as unsubstantiaL 
donald who has held this title since she was bom. Pleasant fairy palaces, too frail for permanent 
She has never been out of the island, and does not human habitaticb, he built, and for those brief 
understand one tmrd of English, but converses moments lived A— thinking, like many anothft:; 
freely in Gaelic# She has been blind for ten year®, that success is gained by dreaming of it, and that 
but her hearing and memory are both good. She hopes will be tul filled because he holds them. 
IS nursed by her daughter Kirstjq wlio is un- Still dreaming, after it had grown qmte dusk, and 
weaned in her attendance upon her old mother, the servant bail brought in his lamp, he was 
The photograph of this relic of a past century startled — not altogether agreeably — :by\he ejjtry of 
has been recently taken ; and as she is in very his fantastic friend Hastings, and two companions. 
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f Of wliat,’ inquired Mr Hastings, airily remor - 1 
liis hat and arranging his hair before the 
ai&roi — ‘ of what is the young man thinking, as 
lie drains on his horse-hair couch? Fairholt! 

1 am in league with the Egj'ptians— burning with 
zeal to redress the wrongs of that ancient people, 
who, as a man of your reading is sure to know, 
were spoiled of their treasure by the Hebrews, 

I have taken in turn for them a little revenge in 
passing, and have spoiled a Jew. The Jew will 
eventually spoil me, I know ; but for the moment 
Fortune smiles upon the ally of the ancient^Coptic 
race.’ 

‘What is your latest madness?’ asked Frank, 
.^laughing. «» 

wits,’ responded Mr Hastirtgs with a 
grave flourish, ‘ to madness often are allied. I am 
in a gorgeous humour. Do you know— speaking 
with the utmost seriousness, and wdth as little 
egotism as possible — I am really coifvinced that I 
am a splendid fellow. To-night ’f am in more 
than nsual form. I have spoiled that Hebrew, not 
in any vulgar way, but with an airy grace which 
is really indicative of genius. I flattered and 
soothed him. I touched him on his tenderest 
points. I lulled him into confidence ; I led him 
to places of sweet rest and quiet breathing ; and 
ultimately,’ concluded the young gentleman with 
another solemn flourish, ‘I landed him for ten 

{ lounds; and there's the. money.’ Throwing a 
oose handful of gold and silver on the table, Mr 
Hastings relapsed into a cheerful grin, and asked 
for brandy, 

Frank bustled about and set decanters on the 
table. ‘Who is your Hebrew?’ he asked on his 
knees and with his head in a cupboard. 

‘There,’ replied Mr Hastings, ‘you touch me in 
a tender part. The Egyptians and I are content 
with small beginnings. Finally, we shall land the 
llothscbilds for a ihillion, I have no doubt. At 

f resent, we are content to ply for humbler game. 

have fleshed — or shall 1 say Ashed, to make 
the simile completer ?— my maiden hook on 
Tasker.’ 

Frank, who had not been over-attentive to this 
speech, started so at the name that he bxiinpetl his 
head violently against the shelf of the cupboard as 
he rose to his feet* , 

‘ A kindred spirit leaps to meet me,’ remarked 
Mr Hastings languidly, and uncorked a bottle of 
soda-water. ‘League yourself with the Egyptians, 
Fairholt I pledge you ray solemn word of 
honour that the bait by which this small specimen 
of the ‘•land-shark was secured was my own 
unassisted note of hand.* 

‘No, thank you,’ Frank responded. ‘Egypt is 
cleaned out a&eady, and Christendom is under- 


going a similar process now. ! 
of Tasker.’ 

‘ Do you know,’ respdhds H 
of profound seriousness, ‘ I ca 


ordinary palate a very little of Tasker would 
eminenuy cloyiM ? The taste for Tasker is 
fact acquired, 'To be cand/, however, I can 

can occasionally i 


In one scrap of that ivisdom for which the fogy- 
dora of pa.st centuries is justly famous, we are 
told that he who intends not to pay may promise 
much.’ 

Frank withdrew himself from the cupboard 
with a box of cigars in one hand and a bottle in 
the other, and answered lightly: ‘ If you were the 
rascal you profess to be, you might be even a 
match for Tasker,’ 

‘ Referring,’ replied Hastings in a forensic tone, 
and with a forensic wave of his cigar, ‘to tlie 
works of Thomas Babington Macaulay, I learn 
that the late Nicholas Macchiavelli was a higlily 
amiable and moral person. Fortified by this 
judgment, I have looked up T/te Frince-, and am 
Immbly striving to carry out its precepts. My 
natural bent in favour of the conventionalities of 
virtue is strong, and I still occasionally deviate 


into candour. Let me be candid 


Tasker 


ff. I I^ve had enough 

3 Haspng? with an air 
I can imagine that to 
little of Tasker would j 


in fact acquired. To be candm, however, I can 
discover one virtue in him— hi can occasionally 
be induced to part with money.’ 

‘He parts with it on very Mbavy terms,’ re- 
sponded Frspk, going back to the cupboard, and 
rummlginganewlhere. « 

‘ TJ»e wisdom of our ancestors,’ returned Hast- 
ings, ‘is proverbial— at least a good deal of it is. | 


lent me this coin wholly and solely upon your 
account.’ 

‘ On ray account ?' asked Frank. 

‘ On yours. I told him 1 was coming to your 
rooms. So far I was truthful. But now mark the 
Macchiavellian strain. I told him also that you 
had invited me. I told him further that you had 
invited several other fellows. When I lie — a.s I 
frequently do — I am generally prophetic. I am 
here, with some other fellows. Since we arc here, 
you can't do less than invite u.s to stay. I tubl 
him further that we were coming for a quiet little 
game at vingt-et-un. You will, I am sure, produce 
tile card.®, and oblige me by the fulfilment of that 
prophecy also.’ 

‘That prophecy must go unfulfilled,’ Frank 
answered, 

‘ Let us waive that point a moment,’ resumed 
Hastings, ‘ Your friend Tasker, anxious to oblige 
you, loans the money instantly. Since I am 
pledged to candour, I will conclude by saying 
that the said Tassker hatc.s you cordially, and lent 
me the money in the hope that I might win, and 
that you might lose.’ 

‘ I never quite know where to have you. 
Hasting.®,’ said Frank, still laughin* ‘But do 
you really mean this ?’ 

‘In rny moments of candour,’ Hastings replied 
with increased .solemnity, ‘Truth becomes the 
immediate jewel of iny soul. My bosom is as 
glass, and the workings of my heart are patent to 
the meatiest observer. When I put up the 
shutters and—if I may mix a metaphor — tread 
in the paths of dissimulation, I acknowledge that 
I am inscrutable. But now the simplest son of 
the desert may understand and know.’ 

‘ Do you mean seriously to tell me,’ asked Frank, 
‘that Tasker was fool enough to express such a 
hope to a sieve of a fellow like you ?’ 

‘Example,’ responded Mr Hastings, ‘is con- 
tagious. My indulgence in metaphor touches that 
poetic string which ever vibrates in the artist’s 
being; and he lisps in figures, for the figures 
come. I had for;jotten the respectable simile of 
the sieve, or, despite my leaning to originality, I 
would liave used it. In my candid moments, I 
am oven as a sieve, holding back nothing I receive. 
I occasionally retain — It may add as an after- 
thought — a little moisture. Will you pass the 
brandy ? ’ 

‘ W as Tasker sober ? ’ 

‘ The worthy Tasker reeled — ^his victor’s sport, 
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and ere I left him lay dissolved in port. On strict 
investigation — for I mark once more the Macchia- 
vellian strain — I find that quotation scarcely 
apt. Tasker remained so far solid as to be able 
to convey himself to the club door, whence ho 
departed in a cloud of anathemas and a hansom.’ 

One of Mr Hastings’ companions, who answered 
to the name of Bonder, and had evidently been 
out dining somewhere, bearing the evidences not 
only in his white tie and ample shirt-front, but 
in his flushed and lazy face, lell off into helpless 
hysterics at this statement. Hastings surveyed 
him with a solemn countenance ; and turning 
to the other, who answeied to the name of 
Brookes, and had also beta out dining some- 
where, and also boro about liim the evidences of 
that fact in his white tie and ample shirt-front, 
and in his flushed and lazy face, oi)iued that this 
game of viwjt-et-un would have to be conihied to 
three. On this Mr Bonder checked his raptures, 
and proclaiming himself as sober as a judge, asked 
Frank for ijio curds. 

‘ Well,’ said Frank, ‘it would bo too inhospitable 
to turn you fellows out. But I won’t play cards, 
and I won’t see carils played here.’ 

‘Dost thou think,' demanded Hastings, ‘that 
because thou art virtuous tliere shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? ’ 

‘ C'ome, come,’ returned Frank. ‘You can spend 
the evening capitally witliout falling into this 
i-^'nial pla . Honestly', / have come to the con- 
clusion to g.ve it uj). 1 play no more.’ 

‘ His pi|)t> is .silent in the vale,’ Hastings 
deelaimed witli tragic ein)>hasis:. 

!Mr Bonder hdl oil’ again, and was carefully' 
brntiglit to by Mr Brookes. 

‘Now, you know,’ .said Mr Bonder, looking 
round atid gasping helplessly, ‘ that ’s uncommon 
line. By .love, sir, that’s good — that’s uncommon 
good ! ’ 

‘Your appreciation, Bonder,’ replied Hastings, 
‘of my hmuL'le cll'orts to jdcase is not unvalued.’ 
Ho said it Avitli so serious a countenance, tliat 
Bonder fell oil' again, and was ria-oinmetuled Ity' 
Brookes, the self-controlled, to go home if he 
(fouldu’t behave himself. 

'But,’ gasped Mr Bonder, feebl;^ struggling Avith 
himself, ‘he’s so uncommon rich, you know. 
Upon my word,’ said Mr Bonder, brightening up 
as tliough ho hailed a discovery, ‘ 1 ctin’t help 
laughing at him.’ 

‘Let him laugh who wins,’ said Hastitigs. — 
‘Mine ho.st, the cards and a llagou of thy rosiest. | 
If 3 'ou choose to cultivate the ascetic virtues, I 
am not tlie man to say you nay. Common ! 
courtesy dentands that in ymur own chambers you 
should be permitted by your guests to adopt what 
role y'ou please. But you will permit me to point 
out that the calls of hospitality are ur<»cnt and 
that your guests desire to season life with a ’little 
innocuous excitement.’ 

‘If you will play,’ said Prank, rising with 
evident unwillingness, ‘ I suppose you must. Here 
arc the cards. Amuse yourselves.’ 

The three drew near the table. Frank lif^hting 
a new' cigar, left the room, took hia hat, and 
strolled into the gardens of the square, Mr Bonder 
in his present condition was of opinion that ‘ this 
was the richest joke he had seen for ages.’ Mr 
Brookes, on the contrary, grew solemn at the 
host’s departure, Hastings underwent no change. 


but remained the same gay, reckless, flippant 
creature, lost his money with an easy grace, and 
boiTowed it back again only to relose it. The 
three played for stakes which, considering their 
means, were ridiculously high, and became so 
absorbed in the game as to lose all memory of 
Frank, though remaining keenly alive to the 
presence of his decanters. Frank meanwhile, 
marching to and fro in the square gardens, con- 
gratulated himself upon his firmness. It w'ould 
have been considered ‘ bad form ’ in the set in 
Avhi cl# Frank moved to object to an invasion of 
thi.s kind, however insolently made ; and^Hastings 
was so old a friend, and Brookes and Bonder were 
such good JellowB in their way, that anger wojiii 
have been absurdly' out of place. 

‘Now really,’ said Frank, in communion with 
himself, ‘ I should have liked to play w'lth those 
fellows — I sliit)uld really have liked it. — I never 
said a Avord about it to you, my darling, in your 
hearing, but 1 promised it to you all the same, I 
Lave suiTendered these old ways — I have done 
Avith them for ever. Hoav could I be untrue to 
you, my' darling, or untrue to the better hopes 
y'ou Avoke Avithin me ? Through you, I can be 
my host —a poor creature cA'en then, I fear— but 
better, oh, how much better than you found 
me ! ’ 

The moon .shone brightly. Frank was in the 
very centre of the gardens, and (juite alone. He 
drew tlio miniature from his breast and ki.S3ed it 
again and again. He looked at it — and dimly' as 
he .«aw it in that dim light — he dAvelt on the 
sweet face Avith a y'eaniing lo\'e and worship, 
ITi.s heart rejoiced wdthin him as he thought that 
he had e.scaped to moments so sweet, from that 
smoke-clouded room and that flippant converse. 
FolloAving the track of the railAvay field by field 
and landmaik by landmark, Ills spirit seemed to 
Avhig its Avay home, past the pleasant summer 
riA'er, and p.ast the moonlit fields to the park, 
and through it to the gardens — to the gate Avhere 
j he felt, by' an intuition of spirit so strong that 
j lie almost kncAV it must be true, that Maud aa'OS 
I standing and thinking of him, Avith just sucli a 
j love and such a tender yearning. Ay me ! how 
he thrilled at the thought I Hoav sw'eet and dear 
the fancy seemed ! Ho Avas ^11 but bodily present 
Avitli her, Ilis Avhole heart melted and glowed aa 
he stood there. 

The highest rapture fails the soonest. Frank 
came back to himself. The moon was clouded 
and the night seemed chill}'. He tried to project 
himself again ; but Passion would not be Avhipped 
and spurred. It lay quie.scent and made no 
answer. So Frank wandered indoors a little dis- 
consolate, and the peal of laughter Avliicli came 
to him as he s%)od in tliQ 'doorway wa.s Avelcome. 
Hastings at th^ moment- of Frank’s entrance was 
Avalking gravely^’ound his chair for luck ; and 
since everA'thing Avhich Hastings chose to say or 
do was full of infinite jest icK those young fellows 
the Messrs Broo>ces and Bonder, the solemn per- 
formance Avas p^ivocatiA'o of much loud meiri- 
ment. 

Hastings witlj a face of the intensest gloom, 
and the voice and action of a transpontine Othello, 
accosted Frank : ‘Bcliold the irony of Fate b Bich 
with barbaric Talker’s spoils, I ’enter these gilded 
halls. Noav, how am I dwindled! But-ithrice 
the magio circle Avind.* Therewith Mr Hastings 
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completed his journey round the chair and 
Tesumed his cards. 

Frank seated himself at the table and watched 
the game. The cards ran in favour of Hastings, 
and in a quarter of an hour that young gentleman 
had quite a pile of gold and silver beside him. 

‘A star has set, a star has risen,’ he quoted 
oracularly ; and turning, addressed Fairholt : ‘ Sit 
down and take a hand, like a Christian. Behold ’ 
— spreading his money gravely about the table — 
‘behold the booty of my bow and my spear! I 
dare thee to the joust, thou Paynim kifight! 
Couch, OKUch thy lance, aud gird thee for the 
fight’ 

don’t care about it,’ Frank responded. 

If the discerning reader knows anything of 
the gambling spirit, and has ever looked on at a 
game of chance, not purposing to join, it, he knows 
how dangerous it is. If tlie discerning reader 
knows anything of human nature, he wiU have 
observed that there is a kind of man in whom 
the very fervour of resolve breeds weakness. For 
such a man to resolve is more exhausting than it 
is to a man of strong will to act out a resolution. 
Frank’s passionate longing after virtue has left 
him weakened for its defence. There are many 
men so constituted, unhapjiily for themselves. 
They are mostly souls capable of very ardent 
longings and very bitter remorses. Their virtue 
— such as it is— consists in a passionate and spas- 
modic longing after virtue. Their remorse, until 
such time as they grow case-hardened, is very 
terrible ; their solf-upbraidings aud their self- 
humiliations are very pitiful. 

Assuming for the nonce the character of stage- 
manager, I do not wish to come too often before 
the curtain to take my poor marioiinettes to 
pieces. I would prefer that you, reader, should 
learn from their antics aud from those simulated 
speeches which come to them from the wings 
— and seem to you to come from them — what 
manner of puppets they are, and what manner of 
men and women they are meant to stand for. But 
I wish to come forward with such ajjologies as 
may seem needful, to ask your favour on behalf 
of the puppet Frank. Tlierc are some opinions 
which it is always well to hold about other people, 
and never wise to bold about ourselves. You sir, 
shall, if you please, judge me with lenity. When 
I tumble, j?ou shall be pitiful. When I fail, 
going back from my promises, revoking my .solemn 
pledges, and breaking down your kindly hopes 
nf me, you shall not be scornful. When I see 
jrou trip, I promise not to smile. I pledge myself, 
when you are at your w’orst and your stupidest, 
to think of you gently and hopefully. It is 
well for a mau — it is wise, and go^d, and gracious 
in him to be scant in ex'cuse fir himself, aud 
plenteous in excuse for others. .And I ask you 
to follow this youn^ fellow’s tragic story in this 
mood. For the fictionist has missed his purpose, 
altogether unless a kindly heart go through his 
pj^a with him, and xmless the ’poor shadow-s he 
would pass off for men and women meet, at the 
hands of those for whom they w^re created, some 
such kindliness of welcome, some such gentle 
sympathies and hopes, as . they would have a 
right to dakn if they were as resir as they pretend 
to be.** 

There was once upon a time a philosophic king 


who knew this world and its ways pretty thor- 
oughly. His philosophy and poetry — for like all 
true philosophers he was a poet, and like all true 
poets a philosopher — are buried in a certain well- 
known old booL His name was Solomon. He is 
worth study, if only for his knowledge of that vast 
human family whom he describes os the sons and 
daughters of folly. That old Hebrew king knew a 
fool more thoroughly, knew Lis nature, better than 
any other writer whose works you are likely to 
chance upon. And in all seriousness, I am dis- 
posed to think that Solomon know the fool so well 
chiefly from introspection. Each man is in part 
every other man. The large nature of that old 
Hebrew potentate had room for much folly in it ; 
blit his understanding was able to separate the 
elements of which he was himself compact. He 
set himself to know much folly and wisdom. In 
one of the wise old king’s utterances, he says that 
though you br.ay a fool iu a mortar among bruised 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not liis folly depart* 
from him. 

At the very soul of understanding dwells 
charity. It is an old truth, but none the less 
worth* writing on that account, that knowledge 
implies sympathy. If I shew you here a man 
whose hojies are lofty, yet for ever draggled in 
the mire of failure ; whose aims are all born pure, 
yet always sullied with the smoke of low desires ; 
who with every wish to be generous, is iu all 
things intensely selfish ; whose nature jHirpetually 
sins against itself; who.se life is wrecked by a 
series of sinful follies, so patently .sinful and so 
openly fooli.sli, that a wayfaring man, though a 
fool, might escape them ea.sily ; and if iu spite of 
all this, I try to shew a man not wholly hopeless 
or completely lost, I will ask you not to throw me 
aside too readily as a milk-aud- water ojitiiuist, but 
to bring to the understanding of tliis creature who 
Ls, ill a sense, the likeness of us all, some memory 
of your own weakness aud your own failure, some 
sense of the dilferonce which exists between tliat 
godlike, possible, ideal you, which you do some- 


where cherish aud hope foi and bcliovu in, aud the 
man vmu know who lives sinfully ana foolishly in 
the place of that ideal. 

* p 

At three o’clock in the morning, Messrs 
Hastings, Brookes, aud Bonder emerged from 
Frank’s rooms and made night vocal. At ten 
o’clock Frank awoke to find the daylight pouring 
iu dusty streaks through the Venetian blind, the 
floor strewn with cigar-aslic.s and ends of cigars, 
the table strewn with soiled cards and money and 
empty bottles, and glasse.s topsy-turvy, and the 
lamj) in the centre a pale offensive blot against 
the daylight. Languid and aching, with hot hands 
and a heavy head, Frank gatliered himself to- 
gether, and began to grope after remembrance. 
Bit by bit he gatliered the fragments of Memory’s 
shattered picture, aud pieced them together. Did 
he lose very heavily ? he wondered. What were 
these ? An lOU from Hastings — another from 
Brookes — another from Bonder. Money too. 
Much more than he started with, surely ? Yes. 
At least a hundred pounds more. Frank fairly 
sickened. 

Aud at that moment, pale and penitent, was 
the youthful Bopder awaiting in the paternal 
counting-house, and with beating heart, the advent 
of Bonder senior. To him the honest foolish 
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youngster made miserable confession, and was, 
after due severity of admonition, taken back 
to the fatherly heart and pardoned. Bonder 
senior could well enough afford to lose the 
few pounds his son ougnt to have paid in to 
the cashier that morning ; but the irregularity 
of the transaction wounded him. For ten 
minutes or thereabouts the expletives of Bonder 
senior were sad to listen to, and young Bonder 
arose, let us hope, impressed for better things in 
future. 

* This especial war-horse,’ mused Mr Hastings, 
as he cooled his head against a marble mantel- 
piece in his lodgings, ‘will m more roll his red 
eye and rally for the fight. 1 have digged a pit for 
my friend, and have fallen myself therein. My 
bow and my spear are broken, and my arrow is 
turned aside. I shall have Tasker down on me. 
Four months from date there vdll be tlie Tasker 
to pay, and notliing to pay him with!’ 

» - - - nr 

DIVING. 

Few persons, we should imagine, know much 
about tlie hazardous work clone either by' the 
aid of that ol<l-fasluoneJ contrivance the diving- 
btdl, or with the more modern diving-dress. Mar- 
vellous tales used to be told of the exploits of 
naked divers for peai-ls, corals, or sponges in the j 
Indian Arci.ipelago, It has even been said that | 
the most skilful of them in early times could 
prolong their .submarine descent for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Such stories must, however, he 
received with great caution, a» no ouc can safely 
remain nuder water more than two minutes with- 
out some artificial means for the supply of air. 

Science lias now come to the helj) of those 
who go down into tlie watens, enabling them ! 
not only to reach a greater depth than formerly, j 
but also to remain submerged a much longer j 
time. Thi.s has been acconijdi.shcd chiefly by^ j 
means of the diving-dress, of which, it is said, j 
upwards of three hundred suits arc at present | 
used in the Mediterranean, epougc-fishcries. But ! 
it is not merely in foreign seas, hv when seeking 
the natural treasures of the ocean, that the im- 
proved appliances are employed. Such eugineer- 
ing works as the construction of harbours and of 
bridges across wide rivers have given the art of j 
diving an importance only developed in recent I 
times. Divers also find their services in frequent | 
demand to overhaul the sluices of lock-gates, repair ! 
ehip-bottoms, or to recover anchors and wreckage, j 
The increased number of men who devote them- 
selves to this singular and dangerous business was 
shewn by their numerous offers of help, which 
came from all quarters, during the efforts to re- 
cover the ruins of the lost train and the bodies 
of its unfortunate passengers, after the recent 
disaster at Tay Bridge ; and the intense anxiety 
with which these brave endeavours were watched 
by the public from day to day, warrants our 
giving a brief account of the mode in which such 
work 18 carried on. 

Although the diving-dress now used has been 


greatly improved in our own time, the idea of 
affording some such protection to divers is by no 
means new. As far back as 1664, mention is 
made in Schott's Tecknica Ouriom of an aquatic 
armour ; and at the beginning of lost century 
another inventor describes a waterproof dress of 
leather in which the submarine explorer might 
venture out from the diving-hell and walk about, 
his head inclosed in a kind of helmet, supplied 
with air by means of a tube. Many of the later 
improvements were introduced between the years 
1839 and 1843, during the operations at^Spithead 
coauected with the removal of the wreck of the 
Boyal George ship of war. The modern diving-dr^ 
sits loosely upon the body, and is worn over the 
diver’s warmer suit of guernsey. It is mode either 
entirely of jndia-rubber, covered on both sides 
with tanned twill, or of waterproof lined with a 
strong solution of india-rubber. It is in one 
piece, reaching from the feet to the neck ; and 
the wearer’s head is covered with a strong metal 
helmet, having in front three small round windows 
of plate-glass, guarded with brass frames. The 
central bull’s-eye screws off ; and when the diver 
reascends to the surface, not a moment is lost 
in removing it, so that he may at once enjoy 
again the luxury of breathing freely in the open 
atmosphere. By this means, on coming up he 
can rest awliile or give orders without removing 
! the rcist of his dress. The cuffs are tied round 
the wrist, leaving the hands bare and free ; india- 
rubber bands being slipped over the lower end of 
tlie cuffs, so as to render the joint water-tight. 

But the equipment is not yet complete. One 
requisite, very useful iu emergencies, is a strong 
kuile in a sheath at his side. There stiE 
remain the weights or ‘sinkers’ by which the 
diver is jirevented from rising involuntarily in the 
water. In order to enable him to remain down as 
long as may be desired, hi.s sea-boots are furnished 
with leaden soles, each weighing fourteen pounds. 
Two additional weights are attached, one to his 
back and the other to his breast On coming 
up to tlie surface, it is a relief to get off the heavy 
air-tight helmet, which has been firmly fastened 
down with shoulder-pads to* his breast-plate ; but 
it is a still greater relief to get rid of the body- 
sinkers, each weighing about thirty pounds. 

When the hardy diver is thoroughly equipped 
for liis descent, one end of a strong rope is securely 
tied round his body under the arms, and to his 
belt a cord is attached. The first is that by 
which the assistants above help to pull him up 
when required. The other is for the purpo^ of 
signals ; the nature of tlie message being indi- 
cated, accordin,t to a simple code, by shaking the 
cord, or by pulling it a. certain number of times. 
Each diver uXmlly requires three trustworthy 
assistants. From the spot whence the diver has 
descended, two of his assistants work tbe^ fbxce- 
Iiomp, by which the prime necessity of air is stqi- 
plied to him through a flexible tul« ; whilst the 
third, besides having to see that this tube is pre- 
served from interference, holds the upper ends of 
the rope and signal-cord with a firm but saositlTO 
grasp. • 

Notice one of* these divers aa, env^opea in his 
strange attire, he descends a ladder from the boat- 
side, or lets himself quietly drqp into the cruel 
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of the Tay, amonjj the hidden remnants of 
a dreadful tragedy. Seeing him sink out of sight, 
an onlooker cannot fail to be impressed with the 
nerve and powers of endurance required for such 
a task. In this case, its difficulty is increased not 
only by the velocity of the current— sometimes 
exceeding five knots an hour — but also by the 
nature oi the wreck which the brave fellow has 
gone down to explore. The bed of the river is 
bestrewn with broken girders and shattered rail- 
way carriages, among which there is not only the 
danger of getting fatally entangled, but al^ the 
fear that^ome sharp edgo may chance to cut the 
tube upon which his life mainly depends With 
^om e anxiety, therefore, on the man’s own accoifat, 
M~Well as eagerly anticipating his discoveries, 
spectators await his return. 

During'this interval of suspense, we can to some 
extent watch his movements ; for a circle of air- 
bubbles constantly rising to the surface shews, if the 
water be tolerably smooth, the diver’s course as he 
cautiously gropes his way along. These bubbles 
are formed by the foul or superfluous air, which 
escapes at his breast-plate from a patent valve 
opening outwards, and thus preventing the en- 
trance of water. During high-tide, in calm 
weather, it is possible to see a distance of several 
feet at the bed of the channel ; but for a week or 
two afteir that terrible accident at Tay Bridge, the 
river was so turbid that nothing could be seen 
below the surface. It was consequently in perfect 
darkness that the divers had to ivork — their dismal 
search being carried on by carefully feeling any 
object with which they came into contact whilst I 
‘walking alone in the deep.’ And yet, after two j 
or three descents, they somehow become familiar j 
with the ground, and gain confidence from an in- i 
stinctive acquaintance with the relative position 
of their surroundings, just as a blind man does in 
moving about on laud. Of the half-dozen divers 
employed at Dundee, some made as many as six 
or seven descents daily, varying in duration from 
five to forty minutes. Considering the weights they 
carry, the men themselves would be less fatigued 
and embarrassed uith a longer continuous spell of 
work under water than with ascending and 
descending so often ; ^ instance it was 

impracticable to remain down 4ong. As it was, , 
some of them on returning looked rather exhausted j 
and faint ; but their comj)lexion and features are 
no sufficient criterion, for most divers, although of 
strong constitution, are pale. One or two are, 
however, fresh coloured in feature, as well as of 
stalwart figure ; and none of them own to suffer- 
ing in health from the peculiar nature of their 
duties. Oue essential qualification is that they 
should be of naturally good health and sober 
habits. „ 

The depth of the navigable chaimel of the Tay 
varies from twenty to forty feet, jpeording to the 
state of the tide ; but whilst the piers were being 
sunk for tbe construejiion of the bridge, some of 
divers had to work as far as sixty feet below 
the surface. At extreme depths the diver loses 
alT sense of weight, and finds itvdifficult to keep 
his footing, owing to tbe buo]faney of the water. 
At higher levels less inconvenience is felt, beyond 
the inevitable Aiscomforts of seeking for wreckage 
or deacT bodies in regions of perpetual cold and 
darkuers. Jjb dry are the divers usually kept by 
their dress, that one of them, finding it raining 


I when he rose to the upper world, jocularly 
i renjarked that he had appaiently come from the 
bottom of the river to get wet ; but an opportu- 
nity was soon given him of escaping the shower 
by a return to the watery depths. Another, less 
fortunate, gladly ascended to the surface on find- 
ing that a leak in his dress was not only soaking 
him, but that tho water was rapidly encroaching 
upon the reserve stock of air usually stored within 
the ample folds of his professional costume. 
Whilst referring again to the diving-dress, it may 
be of interest to mention that a complete suit, with 
the needful attachments, seldom costs less than 
a hundred pounds. The most foppish and extra- 
vagant of landsmen would be astonished to receive 
a bill to that amount from some fashionable tailor 
for a single suit of clothes ; but diving equipments 
find few customers, last many years, and are quite 
unaffected by changes in fashion. 

One of the diver’s earliest experiences is a dis- 
agreeable ‘ roaring ’ sensation in tho ears for some 
time after his first descent ; but this is little felt 
after he becomes accustomed to his work. It is 
caused by the air-i)re83ure, which increases with 
depth. From the same cause the div’er often ex- 
periences a sensation amounting to earache, which 
any oue may test for himself by descending in a 
diving-bell. With regard to the mode of working, 
it is noteworthy that, instead of moving gradually 
outwar<ls after reaching the bottom, the diver 
usually gropes at once to the full ‘length of his 
tether’ in the re(iuired direction, and then works 
slowly back to the starting-point. Ije considers 
this "the safer methoci, partly because it loaves 
him at the Imisli directly at the place whence 
he has to rise. 

Tho rate of pay for diving, although often higli, 
is not more than is fairly due to the disagreeable 
and perilous nature of the work. In the case of 
recovering wrecked cargoes, the diver sometimes 
enters into an arrangement for the value of a cer- 
tain share of the salvage as his remuneration ; but 
the payment of a specific and pre-arranged sum is 
more common. Tlie amount depends upon the 
depth of water to be explored, the number of 
descents, and the nature of tho w’orlc. In casual 
engagomeuts, a fee of from three to ^i^^ guineas 
is claimed for cacir descent ; but cousidirably less 
is paid in reguhur' employment oi prolonged opera- 
tions. Few will think t&e charges excessive in the 
case of men who, leaving the world of sunlight and 
sound, risk their lives amid the night-like gloom,, 
loneliness, and silence of w’atery depths, made still 
more weird by the grim presence of Death. 

Search for the dead does not, however, form the 
most frequent part of the diver’s work. Some- 
times, although seldom, it is relieved with just a 
little bit of romance, as in the case of a Dundee 
diver who recently related to the writer that on 
one occasion he was able to recover near mid- 
channel an engagement-ring which a young lady 
lust in sailing ashore from the Mars training-ship. 
It was a gold ring, with three diamonds in the 
setting. As the fair loser of the precious gift was 
aide to shew where it had dropped, the diver went 
down to the bottom, and — by good luck, he con- 
fessed, as much as good guidance — ^h^pened to 
find it in the mud near one of the Tay Bridge’ 
piers. 

So essential are diving facilities now considered,, 
that all ships in Her Majesty’s navy of sufficient 
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eize to be commanded by a captain are, we believe, 
supplied with a diving-dress, and carry also a 
certain number of men who can use it when 
re(juired by any emergency. All sea-going flag- 
ships and irou-clads on foreign stations carry two 
sets of diving apparatus, and are allowed a certain 
number of trained divers. 

The length of time during wliich a diver can 
remain under water depends very much upon his 
own strength and experience, the steady care with 
which the air-pump is managed, and other circura- ; 
stances. M. Freudenberg states that, in the repair 
of the well in the Scharley Zinc Mines in Silesia, 
two divers descended to a depth of eighty-five feet, j 
remaining down for periods varying from fifteen 
minutes to two hours. Siebe, anotlier authority 
on the subject, relates that, iu removing the cargo 
of the ship Capi Horn, wrecked off the coast of 
South America, a diver named Hooper made 
seven descents to a de[)th of no less than two 
hundred and one feet, and at one time remained 
down forty-two minutes ; supposed to bo the 
greatest diving feat ever achieved. 


THE STORY OF A PHOTOORAPIT. 

The following incidents are narrated as they 
occurred. The .story woven out of them is as 
follows : 

Who’s that? Well, I hardly know how to 
answer you. I do not know her name. 1 only 
saw her once in my life, then only for a little 
time, and !’'« chances arc 1 shall never see her 
again. Stra.ige that a woman, a perfect .stranger, 
should give me her photograph i It does sound 
strange. How did I get it? Thereon hangs a 
tale. I will tell you it. It points a moral, is 
char.' 1 '.'leiistic of a woman, and furnishes me with a 
pleasant reminiscence of a too fleeting visit to the 
Scottish Highlands. 

It was two ye.ar.s ago — the summer holidays. I 
had .spent them with my wife’s brotlier, George 
Nettlefold. W'e had put into execution a long- 
cherished scheme, and been up to the Highlands. 
I shall not easily forget that time, nor how the 
days flew bj', nor the sunny weatfier, nor the wild 
scenery which presented itself to us iu all its 
glory. 

We were working south after a cliarming walk- 
ing expedition, iind were still iu the W'ilder part 
of that glorious country, when one morning as 
usual we packed up our knapsacks, and continued 
our southern route. We had dinner at a little 
roadside inn. It was not much of a repast, 
and to tell the truth, neither particularly well 
served nor cheap ; and having dined, we went 
off again, intending to make for a certain 
village— no matter what its name— which w'e 
were told was some considerable distance off. 
It was a broiling afternoon, and by the time 
wo had walked some miles we began to wish 
we were near our journey’s end. We passed 
one village, and there they told us the other 
village was a good step farther on, for which 
information we were not sufficiently grateful 
We were half inclined to put up and stay ; 


where we were ; but being an obstinate couple, 
and desirous of seeing some Falls whieb were 
in. the immediate neighbourhood of our destina- 
tion, we pressed on. The sun was setting as 
we reached t^ top of an ascent it had cost 
us some pains to climb. Sitting on the bank 
by the roadside, under the shadow of a mighty 
tree, wo doffed our bats, so that the gentle breeze 
might cool our heated brows. On a sudden we 
heard yuite close to us loud cries and shouts, as of 
some »ne in distress or danger. 

‘ What ’s that ? ’ said I to George. ♦ 

‘founds as though something was the matter 
with some, one,’ said he, getting up and lookisig' 
over the hedge. I rose and joined him. 

‘ Why,’ e.xclaimed Geoige, ‘ there 's a lad drown- 
ing in the pool’ 

Ho it seemed. The bank on the other side of 
the hedge sank in a sharp descent some thirty feet 
or more. A little to the left was a stream or piece 
of water of some sort. Generally it was quite 
narrow— narrower than thi.s room ; you might 
have jumped across it — but iu one place it 
widened out into a tiny lake or pond, tolerably 
deep .apparently ; for somewliere about the centre 
was a little boy trying hard to keep himself afloat, 
and making a terrible hullaballoo. 

Williout a word we got over the hedge and ran 
down the bank. Culling to the youngster to keep 
still, I ran into the water to help him. It might 
have been deep enougli to drown him, but it barely 
came up to my shoulders ; and when I had once 
hold of him, it was ca.sy enough to pull him out, 
and he was little damaged ; for when I had got him 
out he stood bolt upright on the hank, looking at 
me. with large round eyes. 

‘You’re not drowned?’ I said, smiling at his 
solemn expres.sion. 

He shciok his head gravely, without a word, 
lie was a cpieor-looking child, quite a little one, 
scarcely more than ten years old. So far, I had 
kiJpt my hand upon his collar, thinking he might 
fail down, or faint, or .something; but relieved of 
any such fears, I took it aw'ay. No sooner did I 
do so than, without a sign of any such intention, 

I he was off like a dart, up the bank, through the 
I hedge, and out of sight. 

I ‘ Well,’ said George, laughing, ‘there’s gratitude 
i for you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, a little nettled ; ‘he might have 
said thank you.’ 

‘ Or told us how much farther we have to go,’ 
growled George. 

‘I’ve got a ducking for my pains,’ I continued, 
tliinking somewhat ruefully of my knickerbocker 
suit — a recent purchase. 

‘ That won’t matter,’ ^oth Oeoige unsympa- 
thetically ; ‘yo!V ’ll soon get dry.’ 

We climbed tJj> the bank, and continued our 
journey, talking and laughjng over our wayside 
adventure. Someliow or other, I do not know 
how, we lost our v^ay ; how far we went, or whem 
we got to, I dq^not rightly know to this ddy. 
Matters were beginning to look serious-— the even- 
ing was closingHn ; we were in a wild country, 
hardly a house in sight ; no village, qr sign of one ; 
wo were fairly tifcd, and 1 began to considcS? what 
had be.st be done. We were ifii rafher an un- 
comfortable frame of mind when, turning a corner, 
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ire saw ri^t in front of us, rising from a belt sbe did not know me } Of course she did not 
<rf trees, a column of smoke. The sight was like know me. How was she to J But I had no time 
an in the desert We hurried to it, and for reflection. The servant shewed us into an inner 
found, to our exceeding satisfaction, it was a charin- room, the neatest, cosiest, prettiest little room I 
ing country inn, shrined in a glorious sweet-smell- do believe I ever saw. Oeoige threw himself on 
ing frame of honeysuckle and red roses. We the sofa ; while I sat on a chair, my feet apart, 
entered together. The very sight of the bar was my hands on my knees, staring into vacancy, 
enough to do one good. Tlie shining glass and feeling a little mystified. 

the array of Iwttles tastefnliy arranged, In a few minutes the servant returned. ‘ Please, 
the general air of neatness and comfort which will you step this way, sir ?’ said she to me. 
pervaded everything, filled our wearied souls in George w'as asleep on the sofa, and did not 
anticipation with the sweets’of rest Behi'^jd tlie notice her entrance. 

counter sat a female, looking quite a lady, about I followed her up-stairs ; we were evidently 
thirty-five or so, in widow’s cap and weeds. She among the bedrooms. She stopped at a door, and 

rose at our entrance. •• opening it, shewed me in. It was a sleeping apart- 

We irant two beds,’ I said, coming th the point ment, quite small, but so neat and clean and pretty, 
at once. so unlike the usual thing you expect in hotels and 

‘We can offer you none,’ she replied civilly, inns, that I looked at the servant in amaze. There 
but anything bat warmly ; ‘we are already over- were a suit of clothes laid out upon the bed, 
crowded.’ ' black, and seeming quite new ; and a clean white 

‘No bed!’ I said, staggering back; while shirt hanging on a chair; a collar, necktie, and 
George’s face feU an inch at least. ‘ But a sofa socks on the seat ; and a pair of slippers on the 
or* - floor. 

‘lam sorry,’ interrupted she, speaking as I never ‘Mistress,’ said my guide, with just enough of' 
heard innkeeper, whetner masculine or feminine, the Doric to be agreeable, ‘ wivshes you to change 
speak before ; ‘ but we have no accommodation of your clothes, or else you will get cold.’ This was 
any sort to give you.’ a fresh suipriso. She was really a considerate 

. ‘ Then vrhere shall we find another inn ? ’ landlady. Landladies are not in the habit — or 

‘ The' next inn is about ’ — she paused — ‘eight or landlords either, uulbrtunately — of offering and 
nine miles farther on.’ She might as well have providing entire changes of clothing to wet and 
said eight or nine hundred, wearied travellers. 

Out we staggered from that delicious bar into ‘ What,’ I inquired, ‘is your mistress’s name ?’ 

the gathering night There- was a man, a labourer ‘Mrs Mac’ — something in three syllables, but 

of some sort, standing in the bar ; and as we -n'eut wbat I could not catch. She then withdrew, 
out, I noticed him lean over and whisper to the Taking off my drenched knickerbucker suit, I 
hostess. It was as though we had been lifted to first had a thorough good wash, and then put on 
celestial heights to be plunged into unknown dark- the clothes provided. The shirt was perfumed 
ness. What we were to do we had not the faintest with lavender ; and the clothes, if not made by 
notion. To walk eight or nine miles over such a a west-end tailor, were at lejist respectable, and 
country in our then state, w'as a physical impossi- lilted me surprisingly well, consiilering. Wlion I 
bility. It was all we could do to keep ourselves was dressed, I am inclined to think I looked like 
from sinking on the road. As we went, wearily an undertaker’s man got up for a funeral. I 
dragging our legs along, some one came running went down-stairs again, and found my Phillis 
after us. It was a girl, apparently a servant-girl, waiting at the foot to guide, me into the parlour, 
young, pretty, and neatly dressed. She seemed in where I found George still sleeping. Without 
a great flurry. remorse, I woke him up. 

‘Please sir,’ sbe ^id, stopping us, ‘ I’ve brought ‘George,’ I exclaimed, ‘ ti.is is a quey set-out.’ 

a message.’ * What ’s a queer set-out ? ’ mutteroft he, yawn- 

I looked at her. ‘ A message ? From whom ?’ ing jtrodigionsly, 

‘ From the inn, sir. Misti-ess says you ’re to ‘ This,’ I said. ‘ Look at me.’ 
come hack at once.’ He rubbed his eyes and stared. ‘ Whose mider- 

‘Come back at once!’ I repeated it after her, taker’s establishment have you been robbing?’ 
astonished. These were odd proceedings. he queried. ‘ Wherever did you get those things 

‘She says, sir, she will try to make you com- from?’ 
fortable. And she wished me to say she is very 1 told him. ‘Well,’ said ho, ‘she’s a pleasant 
so^, but she did not know you,’ sort of landlady. She seems to have taken a. 

]^ 0 W me 1 Of course not. How was she to, fancy to you.’ 
seeing she had never seen me hej'orc, nor I her / ‘ Don’t talk nonsense,’ I retorted, thiuking of 

The ignorance was mntuah Kate and my family of seven. 

‘Let’s go,’ said George, cutting^;^arther conver- ‘I hope,’ said he, ‘among her other kindnesses, 
sation short. she won’t forget to let us have some supper,’ 

I remember as we followed that pretty maiden The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
through the dim gloaming of what promised to there was a tap at the door, and in came Phillis, 

be an unustuJly dark nigbL of balf-wonderiug ‘I’lease sir,’ said that admirable young person, 

whether she were having a littlp game with us. .‘mistress says may I lay the table for supper ?’ 

But she was no^and in thinking so I wronged ‘Give your mistress my compliments,’ replied 
her.- * George with assumed digtiity — ‘Mr Nettlefold’s 

When we inched the inn, the hostess bowed, compliments, and say with the greatest plea- 

*I am^rry, sir,' she said, in a stately way, * to sure,’ 

ifive 8§nt ydu away, but I did not know you,’ She did not give her mistress his compliments, 

Bid not know me ? What did she mean by at least not then ; but without a word or a smile 
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laid it there and then, coverinj^ it with a snow- 
white tablecloth, and laying it with that charming 
air of home-like comfort which pervaded every- 
thing. 

How they managed to prepare such a supper in 
such a short space of time, is more than I can say. 
There were some delicious trout, cooked to perfec- 
tion, ham and eggs done to a turn, followed by 
pancakes done to a tosa We had good appetites, 
and did wonderful justice to the fare. When 
we had finished, we rang the bell, and in came 
Phillis, who, having learned our wishes, shewed 
us to our room. George and I shared one bed, 
amply large enough for both. 

In the morning we overslept ourselves ; no 
wonder, in such quarters and tired out as we 
had been ; but when we got down, there was the 
breakfast waiting our arrival ! It was as good as 
the supper ; more trout, omelets, fresh eggs, butter 
which melted in your mouth, and fresh home- 
made scones. After breakfast we began seriously to 
consider the cost of our entertainment Hitherto, 
we had been economical, and bad indulged in j 
nothing so luxurious since we bad been in those 
northern regions. We rang the bell, and in came 
the landlady. We rose as she entered and bowed, 
which courtesy she gracefully returned. 

‘ Wc shall be much obliged,’ I said, ‘ if you will 
let us have our bill.’ 

‘ Bill !’ she said, drawing herself upright ‘ Do ; 
you wish to iusult me, sir ?’ 

Insult her ! ‘ lu.sult you ! ’ I said, visions of 

She SloopH t£) Conquer, and the mistake Young 
Marlow ina '. , flitting ."cross my mind. ‘But surely 
this is an nn ?' llalf fearing we had made aj 
mi.''lakc like -Marlow's. 

‘Yes,’ returned she, with something like wounded 
diguii_> ; ‘ this is an inn, but not to you whatefer.’ 

‘NuMo ns!’ I exclaimed, amazed ; while George, 

I fancy, began to take her lor a lunatic. 

‘ Do you think,’ she burst out, ‘ I would take 
money from the mau who saved my child I ’ 

Saved her child I In an instant it flashed 
across me, the youiigster floundering in the pool, ' 
and how the young rogue had run away. | 

‘ Was— was that janir sou in the pool ? ’ I asked, 
beginning to understand her. 

‘ Ay, it was Alec,’ slie Baidr — ‘ my only sou : 
mirofer.’ * j 

' But,’ I asked, ‘ how did 3’ou know it was ■ 
I who?’ _ { 

‘ Donald Macnoil ’ — or some such name — ‘ told ; 
me. Ho was near by, and saw it all.’ 

I remembered the labouring man in the bar, 
and how he had whispered to her when wo went 
out ; he, 1 presumed, was Donald MacneiL 

Well, she would not take a farthing, and we 
could hardly press her. She, such a strange 
sort of woman, cold and proud as a Kouiun 
mother; no wonder her son was such a queer 
young fish. It appeared she had not only turned 
out of her own sitting-room, but out of her own 
bedroom too, to make room for us. Where she 
slept, I have no idea. In the bar possibly which 
by-the-by would not have been so bad after all 

Before we went, we asked her for her photo- 
graph, which she gave us ; and there it is. It is 
not a bad likeness ; but it hardly does her justice* 
it does not give you tlie proud set of her features • 
and in a photogiaph you cannot get the full 
expression of her eyes. 


‘Is that all?’ 
‘That ’sail.’ 


‘ Where ’s the moral ?’ 

‘ The moral is, never neglect to do a good action 
when you can ; you never know how soon yon 
may be repaid.’ 

‘ And the characteristic of a woman ? ’ 

‘ It seems to me, sir, the whole thing was char- 
acteristic of a woman — especially a Highland one.’ 
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WAXDEniNO along the east coast of tlqj, county 
of Jfent, the tourist who has time to spare, and 
who is impervious to the noisy attractions of tlje 
j many watering-places dotted along it, will find a 
I quaint little old-world town standing in a marshy 
I plain a little back from the sea, which will well 
I repay the artist or the lover of antiquity who 
lingers there for a day or two. The name of the 
place i.s Sandwich, If he has ever been in Hoi-' 
land, he will think he has suddenly been trans- 
ported there, as he sees the flat landscape unrolling 
itself before him, with onlj* here and there a few 
cattle grazing ; and occasionally a low red-tiled 
roof touched by the sun, making a bit of warm 
colour in the midst of the universal grayness. 
Treeless — save for a few melancholy poplars— and 
dreary enough it look.s, even in the mellow light 
of a clear autumnal day, as you speed along in 
tlie train, a mode of locomotion which seems 
strangely out of keeping with the scene. A flat- 
bottomed punt moving lazily along a canal would 
be the means of progression to be expected in this 
dim and colourless scenery. Presently you alight 
at the little station, where the momentary stir 
and bustle brings you back to the times you live 
in. But a.s you shoulder your knapsack, and 
wander away through the silent and deserted 
streets in search of a hostelry, you feel as the 
Professor n»ay have felt in Hans Andersen’s story, 
when he drew on the goloshes of Happiness, and 
found himself suddenly in the Copenhagen of the 
middle ages. 

The spirit of the place — siipposing you to be 
at all imaginative — will aljjeaiiy begin to influ- 
ence you, and you will probtibly turn from the 
more modern inn — though that is quiet enough 
— and hesitate whether you will locate yourself 
at the Fleurs de Lis or the Aferniaid or the Kim/s 
Arms, which attract j'ou by their os'erlianging 
stories and gable.s, and the carvings of grotesque 
wooden figures which support them. Your choice 
made, you will probably be rewarded by ealiug 
your supper in a room where the mantel-piece is 
composed of Dqtch tiles, rqal Dutch tiles, brought 
over by real Dutcluncu iir the reign of Elizabeth, 
and where tli A oak-carvings of tiie ceihng would 
almost do crediP to Gibbons, Your tea, should 
you indulge in that modest beverage, will be 
served to j'ou in a pot of real dell ; and should 
you partake of a glass of toddy before you turn 
in for the nigl^, you niay perchance nave the 
spirits brought to you in a square bottle which 
bears the date*1741, and the name of the then 
Mayor of Sandwich, ^ , 

When you stroll forth in. the morning, your 
sketch-book under your arm, in seef^ch of some 
quaint or dainty ‘bit’ with which to enricn ypur 
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Ton find that your only difficulty will he 
in stftEing a good selection from the many pic- 
titres you . see a3?ound you. Here a De Hoogh, 
i^ere a Van der Heyden, seem to have left their 
firames and taken up their abode in these silent 
and grass-grown streets For silent they are, even 
in these early morning hours, when the stillness 
in other towns is broken by the whistle of the 
labourer on his way to work, by the lowing of 
cattle, by the factory bell, or the distant hum of 
machinery. Here no such sounds break the still- 
ness. We presume that, as there are housed there 
must b^ inhabitants ; but wo come across them 
only here and there os we take our morning walk, 
vmless we look back over our shoulder, wheil we 
866 heads appearing at door and wiudo^r, w'atching 
the ‘ stranger ' with curious eyes, 

‘ Whahis there to be seen in the town ? ’ wc ask 
our landlady, as we prepare to sally forth sketch- 
book in hand. * 

‘Well, not much, sir,’ is the unsatisfactory 
answer; ‘there is the house in which Queen 
Elizabeth slept’ [ubiqmtous monarch, who seems 
to have slept in every town in her kingdom] ; i 
‘and St Clement’s and St Peter's Churches ; and — 
and — and I am afraid that is all.’ 

Somewhat discouraged, my companion and I 
start on a voyage of discovery to look for Queen | 
Elizabeth’s house. We have not far to go ; it is i 
but just ronnd the corner ; and procuring the key i 
from a highly loquacious dame, who is much I 
incensed at our rejection of her proffered company j 
and e.xplanations, we unlock the door and enter. ; 
Nothing to see ! Why, it is worth a journey from | 
town t^ly to spend an hour in the room in i 
Avhich we now find ourselves. A delightful room | 
— all oak carving, dark with age — low and large i 
— grotesque beaus looking down on us from the j 
ceiling, from the midst of wreaths of flowers and | 
fruits ; panels? — sliding panels, perhaps — all round 
us. An oaken chimney-piece with a hunting 
scene inlaid in different coloured woods, which 
stand out well, even now, from tin; nearly black 
oak; and brass dogs on the empty hearth. We 
almost expect to see one of the panels disappear, 
and some proscribed Jacobite come I'ortk from his 
place of concealment 

‘ What business hare we denizens of the modem 
world here?’ we ask ourselves os we ascend the 
stair, treading softly and sneaking low, for fear 
of disturbing the ghosts w'uo surely have their 
abiding-place in the dim passages. Oak- panelled 
it certainly is also, though the hand of some 
goth has painted it a dirty white. My com- 
panion scrapes a bit of the paint off with her 
knife, and, as we see the brown wood underneath, 
we give a sympathetic groan over the vandalism. 
But the desecrated stair leads us into the room in 
which Queen Elizabeth 'slept on the night of the 
Slst ^feligust 1672, and which, fortunately, sacri- 
legious hands have spared. It is' almost the coun- 
terpart of the room, below it, except that the 
very handsome and elaborately ^carved ceiling is of 
plaster, and the chimney and -mantel-piece carved 
anVl not inlaid. From the wind(^w we look on to 
the river Stour and over the flat and dreary land- 
scape, to where the Ramsgate ciiffs are shining 
brilliantly in, the morning sun. We learn from 
Boys’ HisMj of Sa/ndwich that it was in Mr Man- 
wood’s*- house that Her Majesty lay, ‘a house 
wherein King Henry Till, had been lodged twice 


before.’ The good burgesses of the town seem, 
according to the same authority, to have provided 
manv amusements for the Queen, and in their 
loyalty she evidently had great faith; for it is 
specially recorded that, at a ban<}ttet prepared for 
her in the school-house — consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty dishes, served on a table twenty- 
eight feet long— ‘she was very inerrye, and did 
eat of divers dishes without any assaye.’ And sho 
also accepted a ailvcr-gilt cup well-ipgh a cubit 
high. 

Nothing to see ! Why, let us stroll along Strand 
Street, liearing a little to our left, until wo come to 
this same old school-house, which was founded by 
subscrijUion, under a promise from Mr Man wood, 
afterwards Sir Roger — probably the same in whose 
house the Queen slept — to endow it with lands of 
sufficient value to support the building and main- 
tain a master. At one time no doubt, it was a 
very flourishing institution ; but like everything 
else around us, it partakes now of the silence and 
deadness of the town. Perhaps it is holiday-time, 
i perhaps the children are away ; but ai all events . 
i the building is here quaint and tall, with red-tiled 
roof and queer high chimneys, which look :is if 
: they might be dangerous neighbours in a gale ; 
an<l odd out-buildings, and many-pointed gables, 
and the date, loGl, in relief on the front facing 
the roadway. We are told that it stood neai- 
Canterbury < fate ; but tlioiigli the Canterbury lioad 
is here, the Cate is a thing of tin; past. 

While I am peering over the low wall into 
the grass-grown court-yard, and moralising over 
tiie dec.ay of all human institutions, my com- 
panion is trajisferring the old liouse to lier sketch- 
book ; and %vhen sin; lias linisluid, 1 .sugge.st that 
we should try and have a peep at the cliurche-s 
which our landlady h.'is nieiilioncd as being 
of the lions of the place. We go first to St 
Clement’s?, the square tower of which is one of 
the nrost ancient Sa.xou buildings in England. It 
is ornamented on eacli side with three tiers of 
pillars and circular arches. Boys says that it had 
formerly a spire and battlements, wliich were 
taken down between Bie years 1(>70 and 1(!73. 
The church is built principally of boulders, mixed 
with sandstone from Pegwell Bay, Avith»thc exoeji- 
tion of the tower,* which is coniposed di NoriiuuuJy 
stone, 'I’lie ceiling of the nave is of oak, in 
paneLs, like those in Queen Elizabeth’s house, 
svith ornaments of flower.s and foliage, and angels 
holding shields. The stalls in tlie chancel are 
also oak, of very ancient date, and much worm- 
eaten. In the pavement are many grave-stones, 
originally ornamented, as we can see, with figures 
and devices iu brass, which have been removed ; 
and here and there a few ancient tiles still 
remain. 

The day is so clear that my companion suggests 
that we should ascend the tower and see the view ; 
which we accordingly do, and are well repaid for 
our climb. It stands in the centre of an almost 
level plain; and we cannot help thinking how 
often, in ancient days, the men of Sandwich must 
■have ascended that tower to watch the approach 
of an enemy. For the old town has been attacked 
and taken many times, since the Danes, landing 
iu Kent, first pillaged it, according to an ancient 
.Saxon Chronicle, in the year 851, Sandwich 
is not the least important of the Cinque Ports, 
and many a fleet has sailed from it against the 
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French, and many a prize towed into its haven. 
The town, lying at our feet, looks i)eaceful 
enough now in the morning sunshine, with the 
blue wreaths of smoko hovering lazily in the still 
air over the picturesque tiled roofs, which vary in 
colour from yellow, through every shade and tone 
of red, to the richest brown in the shadows. And 
the fleet of merchant-vessels lying wiudbound in 
the Downs, speaks to wealth and commerce and 
progress, instead of deadly wmr and tumult. 
Wonderfully ‘ holliindisch ’ the scene looks from 
this elevation. The poplars, the windmills, the 
universal flatness — except where, on the horizon, 
the lleculvevs just catch the sun. The whole 
scene must have reminded the Flemings who 
settled here in the reign of Elizabeth, of the home 
and country lost to them. 

When we reluctantly descen 1, the verger, W'ho 
seems pleased at the interest we manifest, takes us 
into the vestry and shews us a very ancient 
register of births, deaths, and marriages, written 
on parchment, and strongly bound. Among the 
deaths, I And the following droll entries : In 
1622 — ‘Old Mother Chilton;’ and a little lower 
on the same page, ‘Old Widow Woollet.’ In 1643 
— ‘ Richard jlakcr, a very poore man ; ’ and — this 
strikes us as unkind — ‘Sybil Muzred, a very 
ancient maide.’ In the same year it is recorded 
that ‘ Mr I’eeke was very solemnly buried.’ We 
w'ondcr if the solemn ceremonies concluded with 
a great jollification, and whetlier all the mourners 
at the funeral went sober to bed ! On the font, as 
we come out, we find the Ciiupie Ports arms, and 
the linns of ‘Kiiglaud nuartered with the French 
lieur de lis. 

From St Clement’s we wend our v/ay tlirough 
the quiet streets, past what used to be the lish- 
rnark' t, with its old-fashioned gabled houses, each 
story overhanging the other, until the topmost 
one looks a- if it would fall into the street below, 
until wo come to St Peter’s. Here we are fortu- 
nate enough to meet with a most courteous gentle- 
man, who, evidently glad of an intelligent Imman 
being to speak to, accompanies us into the church, 
and shews us some curiou? old Dutch monuments. 
From him we learn that in olden times the prin- 
cipal support of the vicar arose from the tithes of 
fish brought into the haven. It is to bo hoped 
that he does not now depend uphn that, or I am 
afra’ i his stipend would be but scanty. In the 
time of the Romans, no doubt Sandwicli was 
washed by the sea, which lias now receded fully 
a mile ; leaving between it and the town the low- 
lying mist-wreathed land, partly marsh, partly 
sand, of which I have spoken. The name is 
evidently the Saxon Sandwic, or town on the 
sand. 

It is now high noon ; and ‘ surely,’ we say 
to each other, ‘we shall see some sign of life about 
the place.* Rut no, it looks as silent and deserted 
as it did at six in the morning ; and it is difficult 
to realise that in the days of ICing Canute it was 
one of the most important of the English ports. 
We wander into a queer little shop, full of curious 
old bric-i-brac, and pick up, for a mere song, some 
rare old Dutch tiles, relics of the Flemish settlers • 
and one or two old Mandarin China plates, which 
remind us of the one of which Charles Lamb 
speaks, on which the little gentleman is handing 
a cup of tea to a lady two miles off ; and, joy of 
joys, a quaint old bottle, dated 1741, like the one 


we saw at the inn lasP night. If only we could 
carry them away, we would invest in a bewitching 
set of brass-mounted ‘tail-boys,’ and— for here 
it is— the identical ‘old clock on the stairs’ of 
which Longfellow has sung so sweetly. The 
shopkeeper — though that is far too modern a word 
by which to describe him — and his wife are chatty- 
people, and evidently proud of the antiquity of 
their house, built, they tell us, early in the seveu- 
teeuth century ; and they shew us a curious bit of 
old wall, which seems to corroborate their story. 

I as^ them what they do in the winter. 

‘Much tlie same as in the summer,’ is the 
answer ; ‘ it is equally dull all the year roRnd.’ 

‘#urely,’ 1 say to my companion as we leave 
the little shm) and continue our walk, ‘any 
modern Rip Van Winkle might slumber here for 
twenty years, and on awaking only read the lapse 
of time in the silvered hair and wrinkled cheeks 
of his contemifbraries.’ 

We take our way through Delf Street, Potter 
and Knightrider Streets, Butchery, Salutation — 
what queer old names — to the Fisher Gate, the 
only one remaining of the Gates which gave egress 
from the town. It abuts on the river, and doubt- 
less the fishermen landed there with their spoils 
from the sea. It has a pointed arch, and is in a 
I tolerable state of preservation. Close to it stood the 
Pillory Gate, ana as we look up we sec the word 
‘ Pillory ’ written at a street corner, though there 
is now only a timber-yard where the Gate used to 
stand. Jjet us hope that the pillory itself was 
done away with, as being of no further use to the 
virtuous inhabitants. 

Going a little farther, we come to the Barbican ; 
but ultiiough it bears the ancient name, nothing 
of the original structure is left. If w'e go through 
it, and crossing the Stour, walk a short way 
along the Ramsgate Road, we shall come to a 
enrious pebble ridge or bit of sea-beach quite 
inland ; but we have not time to-day, and indeed 
are loath to leave the old walls which still sur- 
round the town. So we take a circuitous route 
back to our inn, coming across many a dainty bit 
of old carving, many a curious gabled house with 
low-arched doorway and diamond-latticed win- 
dows. One doorway of oak, which appears to 
have recently been ])icked out,* bears the Cinque 
Ports Arras and the date 1601 ; and we pass a 
square archway, if we may so speak, with a carved 
wooden beam running along it, through which 
we get a peep at a delicious mass of quaint 
chimneys and richly coloured roofs and pic- 
turesque gables, amon^ which the warm shadows 
lie dreaming, -which, framed by the ancient arch, 
make a picture worthy the brush of a Teniers. 

At length, tired out, we find ourselves again at 
our comfortable inn ; and waited on by our land* 
lady in person, we da\wlle over our sapper, 
talking over what we have seen, and looking 
at one or two sketches we have made. Our 
hostess is in the midst of an interesting account 
of some subterranean passages which were -wont 
to be used by the smugglers, when the sound of 
a bell comes bory to its through the stillness. • 

‘ What is that f* wc ask, startled. 

‘That,’ replils the landlady — ‘that is the 
curfew.’ 

That old-world sound seems^still to ring4tt our 
ears when we close our eyes in sleeps wh|ch we 
do only to dream that we ore in the oak-panelled 
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zoom of Mr Manwood’e house, and that we are 
presented to Her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Elizaoeth by her Master of the Horse, the Earl of 
Lmoestex. 

1 . 

TALES OP THE TELEGRAPH. 

RiDDLB-RBABiNa, SO popular as a recreation with 
youpg ladies just now, is literally part and imrcel 
of a newspaper editor’s daily work ; but in his case 
the puzzles to be solved must be solved^ imme- 
diately they are proposed ; there is no setting them 
aside fonleisure consideration. 

Correspondents of the press when they use- -the 
telegraph are in the habit, for economical reasons, 
of dispensing with articles, prepositions, and con- 
junctions^; while punctuation is perforce out of j 
the, question. Their communications, consequently, 
are not always to be read aright at sight ; and 
should the telegraph clerk, from haste or igno- 
rance or malice, complicate matters by mistakes 
of commission or omission, the result is likely 
to be more exciting than pleasing to the editor, or 
his sub, who has — at the shortest notice — to make 
sense out of nonsense, knowing if he should 
happen to blunder, somebody will certainly let 
the public know it. 

When hfr Renter, desiring to make the editor 
of the Java Bode acquainted with the fact that 
Mr Brand bad been nominated for the vacant 
Speakership, put the thing thus, ‘ Proposed to 
Brand Speaker,’ it is hardly surprising that tlie 
journalist, in setting the latest news from Eng- 
land before his readers, gravely stated that it 
was proposed to brand the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; wisely leaving them to divine the 
object of the operation. The editor of the Sicm 
Times grumbled at his London correspondent’s 
telegram, ‘ Duke Guise’s death caused great groom 
thrown Twickenham but swealdng moved censure 
Judge Keogh but pretty well used to dislocated 
English, he soon resolved it into, ‘The Duke of 
Guise’s death caused great gloom throxigh Twick- 
enham. Butt speaking — moved censure upon 
Judge Keogh.’ 

Our own Times once printed a despatch precisely 
as it was received. It ran thus: ‘ Wasliingtou. 
House passed resolution directing committee in- 
quiry into offences president hundred eight ayes 
thirty eight noes first sept impeachment radicals 
determined press it president vetoed negro suffrage 
bill.’ 'The proper reading of which was supposed 
to be : ‘ The House has passed a resolution direct- 
ing a committee to inquire into offences committed 
by the President, by a hundred and eight Ayes to 
thirtv-eight Noes. This is the first step to an im- 
peaenment. The Radicals are determined to press 
It. The President has ‘vetoed the Negro Suffrage 
Bill' 

What the Times did just to shew’how telegraphic 
nevra must be adjusted to make it intelHgible, was 
dune by another jounJUl out of sheer disgust with 
a message which defied Ithe unittid ingenuity of 
the staff, and in the expressed hope that some- 
body might hit upon Rs meaning. It ran thus : 
‘With rising north decrees late Government for 
sequester proforty hading badeig will be mitigated 
actuated cabifeet serious grounds for supposing 
endearaoui^ abrotiH and among baderg if rising 
successful some disagreements among ministers ! , 


will be pacified until King retains from north 
this completes fonuer message,’ 

When the news came of the revolution in 
Turkey and the depMition of Abdul Aziz, Queen 
Victoria, it is said, lost no time in intervening in 
his behalf, by telegraphing to Constantinople and 
expressing her hope that the ei-Sultan would not 
be subjected to any violence or ill-treatment. 
‘ Soignez le bien’ — T^e good care of him — said Her 
Majesty ; but the cruel telegraph made her say, 
‘ Saignez le bien ’ — Bleed him well ; and how they 
bled him all the world knows. The story is not 
impossible. — In his last annual Report, the Post- 
master-general owns that a poor woman, telegraph- 


ing to a relative, ‘ Mary is bad,’ liad her message 
rendered, ‘ Mary is dead ; ’ and that a pleasure- 
party wishing to advise their friends at nome of 
their safety by the assurance that they had ‘ Arrived 
all right,’ scandalised the anxious ones with the 
announcement, ‘Wo have arrived all tight’ — But 
many jokes are perpetrated by the wire without 
receiving official recognition. A lady living near 
London, whose lord and master went «p to town 
every day, was not a little puzzled by a message 
from him telling her he ‘would bring Sol on for 
dinner ; ’ nor was she quite easy in her mind until 
ocularly convinced that his only companion was 
a fine salmon. — A gentleman telegraphing to a 
bookseller at Cambridge to forward him a cofty of 
a book of prize poems containing Johnson’s Poem 
on Plato, was surprised at receiving by the first 
post a letter from the bookscdler, saying he could 
not find any such work ; but his surprise did not 
outlast tlje discovery that by the time his message 
reached Cambridge the title, ho had given had 
become transformed into, ‘John Pomeus on Plate 
Money.’ 

Not so easily daunted by an unexpected demand 
was an agent at San Francisco, to whom the 
proprietor of an anaconda on cx’liibition in Sacra- 
mento wired, ‘Send two hundred cats imme- 
diately.’ Ho W’as a little taken aback ; but presum- 
ing the anaconda was hungry, that rabbits were 
scarce at Saci’arneuto, and the cats were wanted 
as substitutes, ho scut an array of boys abroad 
to catch all the stray cats ; and by the afternoon 
had got seventy- five packed in a crate, which he 
sent off with a letter promising to/forward the 
remainder next day, although he was afraid if 
the cats got loose they would eat the anaconda, 
in-stead of letting him eat them. Luckily for the 
feline population of San Francisco, their kid- 
napper’s preparations for a night foray were sus- 
pended by the timely coming of another message 
from the snake-owner telling the agent not to send 
any more cats, hut two hundred ‘ cuts ’ wherewith 
to bill the town. 

A young German lieutenant, wounded in the 
Franco-Germ.au war, went for his health’s sake 
to a quiet village in Vaud, where he found a 
sweetheart By the time he had regained his 
health the pair were engaged ; then came a sudden 
order to report himself at Berlin, an order he of 
course obeyed. At first his disconsolate Marie 
was comforted by frequent letters full of pro- 
testations of love and constancy ; but as time wore 
on the lieutenant plied his pen less often and 
moderated its outpourings. At last he suffered 
six weeks to go by without a word. He was 
expecting a reproachful reminder, when a tele- 
gram arrived from the faithful girl, which may 
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be thus translated; ^Diiar Fritz — I bave just 
received a letter informing me that my uncle, a 
millionaire in the East Indies, is dead, and that 
I am his sole heiress.' Fritz felt his love revive 
as he read. He applied for leave of absence, and 
was soon exchanging greetings with the Swiss 
maiden. Though the cominc of her lover filled 
her heart with joy^ she could not refrain from 
gently upbraiding him for his silence,. 

‘ Don’t let us speak of it, dearest,’ replied he. 
‘There is no longer any obstacle to our union. 
The unexpected good fortune which Providence 
has sent us has removed the objections of my 
parents ; a fortune so colossal ’ — - 

‘Fritz!’ interrupted Marie, ‘do not make fun 
of me.’ 

For answer the lieutenant drew her telegram 
out of his jiocket and shewed her the words : ‘ My 
uncle, a millionaire in the East Indies, is dead.’ 

The poor girl, dropping his hand, said : ‘ Dear 
Fritz, I wrote, “ My uncle, a missionnairc.’' He 
has left rne all he had, which is just a hundred 
and ninety-six francs.’ 

Fritz weiit back to Berlin, freed from his 
engagement. 

A somewhat suspicious feat of transmutation 
W'as accomplished by an American oiiorator for the 
benefit of a trader, who fortunate enough to over- 
take an absconding clerk and obtain full restitu- 
tion from the seemingly repentant thief, tele- 
graphed to his wife : ‘Found Qalusha, hope better 
tilings.’ Blio, reading, ‘Found gal shall elope 
and get her ^things,’ took the next train to the 
.'■’fUe of acfii — A wiser course than that adopted 
by the w'il'e of a Boston clergyman, who arrived 
home just in time to stay her as she was ‘going 
hack to her mother,’ after reading a telegram to 
her Iiiisband running, ‘The little darlings are 
doing well and looking lovely ; send money for 
tlielr board and it took all that clergynian’.s 
eloipience to convince her that the little darlings 
were a eon [do of rarely bred pups he had bought 
in New York, and left in charge of a dog-fancier. 

The laugh, however, is not always against the 
ladies. A nolde lord, as proud and fond as a nnin 
should be of his beautiful young wife, was just 
about rising to speak in a debate, wdicu a telegram 
was put into his hands, . He sead it, left tlie 
House, jumped into a cab, drdve to Charing 
Crots, and took the train to Dover. Next day he 
returned home, rushed into his wife’s room, and 
finding her there, upbraided the astonished lady in 
no measured terms. She protested her ignorance 
of having done anything to offend him. i 

‘ Then what did you moon by your telegram ? ’ 
he asked. , 

‘ Mean ? What I said of course. What are x'ou 
talking about?’ 

‘ Read it for youmelf,’ said he. i 

She read : ‘ I flee with Mr to Dover straight. i 

Pray for me.’ 

For the moment words would not come ; then ' 
after a merry lit of laughter, the suspected wife ' 
quietly remarked: <0 those dreadful telegrapll i 
people ! No wonder you are out of your mind 1 

dear. I telegraphed simply : “ I tea with Mrs - ( 

in Dover Street. Stay for me.’” ] 

King John of Saxony was prone to droppin" in 
upon oilicials when they least expected him. 5ne ( 
day he appeared at the telegraph office of a small 
station. The clerk apprised his colleague at the 


; next station of the unwelcome visit, and before 
I an acknowledgment of the warning came, was 
; called upon to enlighten the inquiring monarch 
respecting the business of his office. Presently a 
message came along the wires, and His Majesty 
desired to be acquainted with its purport. He 
was told it was unimportant ; hut was not to be 
put off. and insisted upon the message being 
repeated to him ; so the stammering clerk had 
no choice hut to regale the royal ears with the 
German equivalent for : ‘ The king pokes his nose 
into everything.’ If King John was annoyed by 
the inTpertinence, he had to thank himself for 
it. Such was hardly the case with the ftte Earl 
RusBelL One evening, when he was the minister 
in attendance at Balmoral, a little old man, buried 
in a greatcoat, handed a telegram, addressed to one 
of the ministers in London, to the telegraph clerk 
at one of the stations on the Dee-side railway. 
The clerk, aftflr glancing at the message, threw it 
contemptuously back with, ‘ Put your name to it. 
It’s a pity your master does not know how to send 
a telegram.’ The name was added. ‘Why, you 
can’t write I ’ exclaimed the clerk, after vainly 
trying to make something of the signature. 

‘ What ’s your name ? ’ 

‘My name,’ said the messenger — ‘my name is 
I John Russell.’ 

I That clerk was transferred to another office 
befni-e many days passed. 

Writing of the difficulty English engineers ex- 
j>erienccd in making educated Persians understand 
the working of the electric telegraph, Mr Mounsey j 
says : ‘ Much of the time of one of our officers was | 
occupied during several weeks in attempting to i 
eiili<piten the mind of a provincial governor, who i 
had got it into his head that the wires wore hoUow 
tubes, and that messages were transmitted through 
them, as in the pneumatic post. In. vain was tlie 
whole apparatus shewn to His Highness ; in vain 
even all its parts explained and re-explained— he 
stuck to his idea ; and it was only by the sugges- 
tion of the following simile that he was at last 
induced to relinquish it, and declare himself satis- 
fied. ‘ Imagine,*^ said the officer, ‘ a dog whose tail 
is here at Teheran, and his muzzle in London ; 
tread on his tail here, and he will hark there.’ 

Wc feat it is not necessary jo*go so far os Persia 
to find folk whose notions of how the thing is 
done are as wide of the mark as that of the hard- 
to-be-convinced governor. When a brave voUi- 
geur of the Imperial Guard wrote from the Crimea 
to his father iu Alsace, asking him to send him 
a pair of strong shoes and a five franc piece; 
the father, bethinking himself of the telegraph’s 
speed, put the money into one of the shoes, and 
hnng the shoes upon the w'ires. An ill-shod 
fellow coming by soon afterwards, made an ex- 
change ; and tlie old man upon discovering the 
substitution, went home to tell his wife their boy 
had not only received his new pair of shoes, hut 
had returned the old ones ! — An old lady told an 
English station-master she *knew all about the 
composition of electricity, and quite understood 
the secret of seiKUng the messages ; there was only 
one little point 'that puzzled her, and that was, 
how the messngtl^ got past the poles. 

A droll mistake was made by an imaginative 
old dame who,* having permitted a telegraph 
pole to be placed on the ton of dier ^house, 
waited upon the chief of the Telegraphic Com- 
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A LADY'S TRIP IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Miss Bird is one of the nio.st courageous and 
enduring lady-travellers ever heard of. She does 
not, as in tlie case of Mrs Brassey, make luxurious 
voyagc.s in her own yacht; nor, as in the manlier 
of lady-tourists generally, trust to public con- 
veyances. As an accomplished equestrian, she 
prefers to journey chiefly on horseback. Dressed 
in a kind of Bloomer costume — a wide-awake hat, 
a close-filtin,., gray cloth jacket, short petticoats 
and trousers of the same material, with frill at 
tlic ankle, and a stout pair of boots, she is ready 
to mount and bo off for hundreds of miles. Taking 
with her only a small bag, she is not encumbered 
with luggage. Able to be her own groom, she 
needs no assistance, and rides either sidewivse or 
gentleman fashion, according to circumstances. 
Slie can gracefully act the part of a lady, 
mingle in the l>est society, talk of literary topics, 
and play on the piano ; or if need be, she can 
acfiuit herself as a ‘hired girl,’ black her own 
boots, kindle the fire, do up the .house, wash the 
dishes, sleep on a rug under a tret, and generally 
speaking, set all ordinary difficulties at defiance. 
She might be a female Robinson Crusoe. 

For a lady to travel about in this independent 
manner, no country is better adapted than the 
United States. There, a lady — she must be white 
—is treated everywhere with profound respect. 
The greatest rowdies bow down to her and facili- 
tate her wishes. The best chair, the best bed, 
the best room are in all places at her service. 
Wheresoever she goes, although alone, nobody 
meddles wuth her. This was therefore quite the 
country for a lady of Miss Bird’s adventurous 
spirit. After having paid a visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, of w'hich we gave an account in April 
1875, she appears to have proceeded to San 
Francisco, with the view of undertaking a horse- 
back journey among the Rocky Mountains. E.\cept 
for the purpose of seeing two or three out-of-the- 
way places, there was no absolute necessity for 
travelling on horseback, because there are railway 


trains for general accommodation; but Miss Bird 
preferred to ride in the open air for the sake of 
health and agreeable excitement, as well as not 
to be bound to go in particular directions. She 
accordingly adopted the alternative of ‘roughing 
it,’ and ran the risks attending a hazardous 
I journey through high-lying wildernesses aovered 
with snow and with, at the time of her visit, 
few settled inhabitants. 

As regards the time at which this excursion 
was performed. Miss Bird has for some reason 
chosen to be silent. In the second edition of her 
book, ‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,' 
lately issued by Mr Murray, she does not give a 
single date. It is only seen that in writing to 
I her sister, her letters begin in September and 
I end in December. What was the year, is not 
I stated. It is, of course, again.st all rule not 
j to give dates in books of travel ; but it is 
peculiarly objectionable in the case of Noi-th 
j America, where events march on with such 
I extraordinary velocity, that a place represented 
! as having only a dozen inhabitants, may within 
j a few years be swollen to 'the condition of 
I a populous and thriving city. On this account, 
Miss Bird’s descriptions must be read with some 
reserve. Though concealing the fact, there is 
resison to believe that her excursion took place 
towards the end of 1875, since which great 
changes have taken place through her whole route. 
Apart from this disqualifying circumstance, her 
descriptions are lively and amusing. With a 
keen sense of the grand and picturesque, she pre- 
sents striking accounts of* the Rocky Mountains, 
and the valleys of matchless beauty lying amongst 
them, at a height of eight to eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea.. The dryness and 
purity of the air in these valleys or plains in the 
depth of winter, remind us of what is told of, 
Davos in Switzeilhnd, and in a similar way they 
will no doubt become, if not already so, health- 
resorts for American invalids. ^ 

Starting from San Francisco early in Septefftber, 
Miss Bird travels for a certain distance in ene of 
the railway cars, and is struck with the prodigious 
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fertility ancl beauty of California on the Pacific 
elope. *Froin off the boundless harvest- fields the 
grain was carried in June, and it is now stacked 
in sacks along the track, awaiting for freightage. 
The bams are bursting with fullness. In the dusty 
orchards, the apple and pear branches are supported 
under the weight of fruit ; incdons, tomatoes, and 
squashes of gigantic size lie almost unheeded on 
the ground ; the cattle, gorged almost to repletion, 
shade themselves under the oaks; superb “red” 
horses shine, not with grooming, but with*, condi- 
tion ; a|^d thriving farmers everywhere shew on 
what a solid basis the prosperity of the “ Golden 
State ” is founded.’ 

Reaching the lower mountain pnssds, tlic train 
winds through ravines dizzy to look at, in one 
place passing under wooden sheds or galleries, to 
Keep off the snow, for a distance ^of about fifty 
miles. Then come grand pine-for&ts and lakes. 
Ultimately the ‘lumbering town’ of Truckee is 
reached, and here Miss Bird gets out in the middle 
of the night to find an inn, where ‘pistol-shots’ 
in the bar-room are, it is stated, of frequent 
occurrence. Here she procures a night’s lodging. 
In the morning she hires a horse, after a good 
deal of troirble in catching it. Off she sets on this 
unruly snorting beast, exhilarated with the infor- 
mation that she might keep an ontlook for some 
grizzly bears that had been perambulating in the 
neighbourhood. Caring nothing for the ‘ grizzlies,’ 
ehe is enchanted with the ‘ magnificent scenery. 

‘ Crested blue jays darted through the dark pines, 
squirrels in hundreds scampered through the 
forest, red dragon-flies flashed like living light, 
exquisite chipmonks ran across the track, but 
only a dusty blue lupine here and there reminded 
me of earth’s fairer children.’ Riding on, ehe 
reached Lake Tahoe, a beautiful sheet of water, j 
which never freezes ; and here, at a "wooden inn, 
she remained a week, taking sketches of the 
entrancing scenery. Ilaving fini.shed this side- 
tour, she returns to Truckec, no one molesting 
her, and receiving on all occasions tokens of 
lespectful courtesy. 

Miss Bird now went by train on a distant excur- 
sion to Cheyenn^ in Wyoming, wduch took her 
through Salt Lake Vallej'. Cheyenne, which 
started into exi.slence in 1867, is now a city of 
five thousand inhabitants, with some thriving 
manufactories, particularly that of jewellery from 
the moss agate. Thus settled, it has happily 
lost its reputation for Lynch-law, for -which, we 
#re told, it was once specially noted. From this 
place Miss Bird gets forward to Greeley, a tem- 
perance colony, and there stays a night at an 
inn. Hot, thick with black flie.s. Ilelps the 
landlady to get supper ready. Goes to bed, and 
is awoEc by swarmd ,of bugs, which are ‘a 
gmt pest in Colorado.’ Gathers herself up, 
and sleeps on the wooden chairs. In the morn- 
ing, went in a wagon to Fort Collins. The inn 
there was freer from bugs, but full of black flie.s 
^th the addition of locusts. Next she gets on 
in a liired vehicle to a place "U^ere she expected 
to be accommodated at a boq^ding-house ; hut 
there was no trace of a house, only a semi-ruinous 
log-^bin bcaupied by a family of Scotch descent, 
whose conceptions of religion wdro of that gloomy 
description which reckons bodily comfort and 
eveiy act of courtesy to be sinful. There was 


no choice but to ask for lodgings, the boan 
being sulkily granted. In this den she lives a 
week, helping in the miserable housekeepings 
and sleeping at night on the floor. Her only 
mirror was the polished inside of her watch- 
case. The family, which had only one comb among 
them, bivouacked outside under the trees, which 
is practicable in Colorado a large part of the 
year. 

Disappointed in not finding her way in this 
quarter to Estes Park, she purchases a horse, a 
shifty half-broken animal, from her host, and 
! proceeds to Lower Canyon, where she is kindly 

lodged by Dr H , an English gentleman, who 

i M'as endeavouring to gain a livelihood by his 
profession, aided by farming operations. Mrs 
H — - is spoken of os a lady-like person, who 
makes all tne clothes for six of a family. The 
children very amiable and obliging, which is 
not at all usual in this part of the world. On 
this social characteristic, Miss Bird makes the 
remark : ‘ One of the mo.st painful things in the 
Western States and Territories is the extinction 
of childhood. I have never seen any children, 
only debased imitations of men and women, 
cankered by greed and selfishness, and assert- 
ing and gaining complete independence of their 
parents at ten years old. The atmosphere in 
which they are brought up is one of greed, god- 
lessness, and frequently of profanity.’ We were 
never in the W estern States ; but from what we 
saw in the Eastern, we can corroborate this remark 
to the extent that the children ordinarily found 
in the hotels are noisy, turbulent, and an intoler- 
able nuisance. 

From Dr H , a good horse, full of spring and 

spirit, tame and sure-footed, is procured, and on it 
Miss Bird succeeds this time in finding the right 
track to Estes Park, by the beautiful canyon of 
St Vrain. Two young men escort her part of the 
way. In a wild lofty region, the party approach 
I a hut, near which is a big dog in a threatening 
I attitude, and all about are heaps of peltry and the 
i offal of animals. Who was the inhabitant of this 
I solitary den? A trapper, hunter, ruffian, despe- 
rado. Aroused by the barking of the dog, tnis 
somewhat terrific person makes his appearance, 
with a knife -in his belt, a revmver in his 
breast-pocket, abd wearing dilapidated moccasins 
on his bare feet. He has long curling haii^ 
and only one eye, the other having been lost 
in an encounter with a grizzly. Ho received 
Miss Bird affably, saying that he knew from her 
voice that she was a countrywoman of his. As 
afterwards learned, his name was Nugent. An 
English gentleman by birth, he had been badly 
brought up, took to evil courses, fled to AmerictL 
and was now known as Mountain Jim, who haa 
long been a terror in this remote district. Pro- 
curing some information from this unfortunate 
being, Miss Bird reached Estes Park, which at 
one end is bounded by Long’s Peak, the Ameri- 
can Matterhorn, fourteen thousand seven hundred 
feet high. 

As already mentioned, there are several large 
Parks or valleys among the Rocky Mountains, 
and Estes Park is said to be the most pictu- 
resque. ‘It is an aggregate of lawns, slopes, 
and glades about eighteen miles in length, but 
never more than two miles in width. Grandeur 
and sublimity, not softness, are its features.’ 
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Several streams wind their way through it. Miss 
Bird states that the snow which falls here in 
winter does not thaw, but disappears by rapid 
evaporation. This is the same phenomenon as 
that said to he observable at Davos. Where not 
covered by patches of pine, the ground is covered 
with grass and wild-flowers. The nearest settle- 
ment is Longmount, thirty miles distant. In 
the Park, Miss Bird found a groiip of two or 
three wooden cottages, in one of which, inhabited 
by a Mr Evans and his family, she procured 
quarters. It was a cabin made of big hewn logs 
of trees, with the chinks between not filled up. 
Through these openings the snow drives in, and 
‘ covers the floors ; but sweeping it out at intervals 
is both fun and exercise.’ .As to her accommoda- 
tion, she was to pay eight dollars a week, have 
three meals a day, and at any time home-made 
bread and milk in abundance. Her bed was in ' 
a detached cabin, where she was at first alarmed : 
by hearing mysterious noises beneath the floor, 
Tmey proceeded from a skunk, which had here 
made his dwelling. No one dared to root him 
out, for if interfered with, he emitted an odour 
that was perfectly awful, and could be smelt a 
mile off. A pleasant neighbour ! 

Having lived for a certain length of time in 
this, ‘ the most entrancing spot on earth,’ helping 
in the kitchen, driving cattle, and riding four or 
five times a day, Miss Bird rode away in quest 
of fresli picturesque scenes, and whatever the 
fatigue, enjoying lieraelf immensely. Travelling 
over the mountains, someliraes among the snow, 
she has tin., satisfaction of crossing the Great 
Divide, so ailed from being the. water-shed of 
the Pacific and Atlantic. In one of her long rides, 
she for a time shares the ho.«pitality of a hut along 
with others, and here she once luore meets witli 
Mountain Jim, who in a placid niond told the 
story of his wasted cxi.st(‘uce. At the dose of 
the sad narration, she says with becoming pathos ; 

‘ My sonl dissolved in pity for his dark, lost, 
self-ruined life, as he. left me and turned away 
in the blinding storm to the Snowy Range, 
w'here he said he was going to camp out for a 
fortnight.’ 

Thus travelling about for months, she is put to 
some straits as regards lief personal ecpiipments. 
^>eaking of her apparel, she says : ‘ I came to 
Colorado now nearly three months ago, with a 
Binall carpet-bag containing clothes, none of them 
new ; and these, by legitimate wear, the depreda- 
tion of calves, and the necessity of tearing tliem 
np for dish-cloths, are reduced to a single 
change ! I have a solitary pocket-handkerchief, 
and one pair of stockings, such a mass of darn.s 
that hardly a trace of the original wool remains. 
Owing to my inability to get iiioney in Denver 
[caused bv tiie stoppage of the banks], I am almost 
without shoes, have nothing but a pair of slippers 

and some “ arctics." For outer garments well f 

have a trained black silk dress, with a black silk 
polenaise, and nothing else but my old flannel 
riding suit, which is quite threadbare, and re- 
quires such frequent mending that I am some- 
times obliged to “dress" for supper, and patch 
and dam it during the evening.’ We learn from , 
various remarks that her privations do not cause 
serious discomposure. On one occasion she breaks 
out in contemptuous remarks on the frivolities of 
fashion, speaking almost with disgust of the fan- 


tastic style of ladies’ head-dress as usually seen 
in church. 

.Writing to her sister on the 4th December, 
Miss Bird says the cold is intense, being eleven 
degrees below zero, and that she has to keep her 
ink on the stove to prevent it from freezing. Cold 
as it was, and w'ith the snow deep on tlie ground, 
and still fulling, she rode off on her faithful horse 
‘ Birdie,’ on a long ride towards the plains. She 
says everything looked vast and indefinite. ‘ The 
fog grew darker and thicker, the day colder and 
windier, the drifts deeper ; but Birdie, whose 
four cunning feet had carried me six •hundred 
mij^s, and who in all difficulties proves her value, 
never flinched or made a false step, or gave me 
reason to be .sorry that I bad come on.’ Alighting 
at a house thirteen miles from Longmount to get 
oats, she adds ; ‘ I was white from heacl to foot^ 
and my clothes W'cre frozen stifb The woman 
gave me the usual invitation : “ Put your feet in 
the oven and I got ray clothes thawed and dried, 
and a delicious meal, consisting of a basin of 
cream and bread.’ She was recoiniuended not to 
proceed ; but went on through the terrible wintry 
scene. Luckily, she reached Longmount, but in 
such a benumbed condition that she had to be 
lifted off her horse and carried into the house, to 
be warmed and wrapped in blankets. -Next day 
she lierseveres in going forward, and ultimately 
suffered no inconvenience from the journey. Expo- 
sure to severities of this kind in England would 
have finished her. In the western part of the 
United States, the drynes.s of the air seems to 
have saved her from injury. 

In one of her later excursions, Miss Bird acci- 
dentally met her two acquaintances, Evans and 
Mountain Jim, who appeared to be on good terms 
with each other, ond who parted amicably. 
Shortly afterwards, however, she received the 
sorrowful intelligence that on account of some 
ground of quarrel, Evans on his own door-step 
shot Jirn while he was unsuspiciously passing 
his cabin. Poor Jim fell to the ground with 
a bullet lodged in his head, hut lived long 
enough to give his own statement, and to appe^ 
to the judgment of God as to the unprovoked 
manner in which his life had been taken. What 
was done, if anything, to Evans for this foul 
murder is not stated. Miss Bird shrinks from the 
subject, ‘as too painful to dwell upon.’ This 
tragic end of a man in whom with all his errors 
there wjxs much good, must rouse the deepest 
indignation at the disregard for human life, as 
well as at that feeble and corrupt administration 
of justice in the Western States and Territories 
of the Union, which leaveJ trivial di.spiUes to be 
settled by private and deadly acts of vengeance. 
We gather from the pres(ylt narrative of adven- 
ture, that the larger number of those ariocities 
are committed through the influence of drin^ 
usually a coarse kind of whisk}’, dispensed in 
bar-rooms and groggeries. It was in such haunts 
that Mountain Jim had spent his means, and 
from which he returned with passions roused to 
madness. Miss Bird earne.stly recommended him. 
to give up the f hisky which had been his ruin. 
But he said ho could not. In short, be was 
one among raanyithousauds who. by ^n iucoAtrol- 
lably depraved appetite, are constantly imperilling 
all that life holds valuable. * 

We think that with her acute powers of obser- 
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vation, Miss Bird might have made umch more 
of her opportunities. Yet, though imperfect in 
many respects, her hook is well worth peru8.al. 
Certainly, it offers an agreeable change of reading 
amidst the mass of trashy fiction daily pouring 
from the press. w. c. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHA.PTEB IX. — HISTORY. 

temptation was a stronp one — the victory in Us way 
• cotmderabk, 

‘Was I a fool to act as I did?’ Will Fairtfolt 
asked of himself as he hung over the bridge with 
a cigar in his mouth, and dropped pebbles into 
the river.* ‘ If I had spoken months and months 
ago, she might have said “Ycs”«l)y this time. 
And Frank would never have grown to care for 
her at all. I have wasted my chances. Hud I 
ever any chances ? Why should she care for me ? 
I don’t wonder .at her caring for Frank.’ 

There poor Will ceased his musiugs for a while, 
and fell into a state of vacuous despondency. He 
found himself now and again — as peojde in un- 
happy moments do — taking a mighty interest in 
the motit foolish trifles — speculating, for instance, 
as to whether that little fragment of straw would 
float over that ripple or float round it, or whether 
that or this bubble would break sooner. He felt 
Bufliciently miserable through it all. He took 
nobody into confidence. He had nobody to blame. 
Turning from the bridge, he started disconsolately 
through the fields with his hands in his coat- 
pockets and his hat pulled moodily down over his 
eyes. Coming to a stile, he paused there, and fell 
again into soliloquy. 

‘ I asked myself if I was a fool just now. I ’in 
pretty sure I am. Now, let me see how this 
case stands. First of all, Maud and Frank are 

engaged. Secondly Well, if I ’m an honest 

man there isn’t a secondly in it. No ; there’s no 
secondly. I have often said to myself tliat I 
would have this aching tooth out. I never had the 
resolution to pull it out myself ; and now that 
Fate has done it foame, I can find nothing to do 
but moon about and grumble, and coddle myself 
with little sympathies. I suppose I am asliamed 
of myself. 1 hope so. I’faith ! I wish something 
would come of that Eastern Question ! I think 
I’d volunteer and have a slap at tlie Ru.ssians,* 
I wonder if they ’ll shew fight, if it should come 
to that ; or whether they ’ll cave in, as the Yankees 
say. 'The only chance for your disappointed 
swain is Wtle.’ And Will sang with a melancholy 
little grin at himself 

‘ I’ll hang my harp on a willow-tree ; 

I ’ll off to the wars again,’ 

A hig baritone voise took up the song : 

‘ For my peaceful home btith no charms for me, 

• The battle-field no pain.’ 

‘Hillo!’ cried WiH, starting from his reverie, 
and looking up. 

* ^ ; * 

* The reader will remember that the action of the | 
story ie laid about the time of Crimean War in 1851, 
when Ni(dkolas was Ctar. 


‘ Hillo ! ’ responded the owner of the big 
baritone voice. ‘ Didn’t know you kept a harp in 
stock, Fairholt.* 

The owner of the baritone voice was a hand- 
some young fellow of three or four and twenty, 
with a manner a little too military to be alto- 
gether gentlemanly. A little loud and osten- 
tatious in all things was this young man. He 
carried a fishing-rod, and had a basket strapped 
across his shoulders, and his dress was aggressively 
suggestive of piscatorial pursuits. His hat was 
bespangled with flies, and his wading-boots were 
of the newest He wore a huge tawny moustache, 
and for the rest was clean shaven. His nose 
might have been the better if it had a little more 
at the bridge and a little less at the base ; and his 
mouth was a trifle over-large. Nevertheless he 
was, 08 I have already said, a handsome young 
fellow enough. He .stood some si.x feet high in 
liis fishing-boots, and had the shoulders of a 
Hercules. He was just a thought too well set up 
to be graceful, ami the air of the drill-yard sat 
heavily on him. This was Lieutenant Hartley, 
heir-expectant to Hartley Park and Hartley Hall, 
and to who shall say how many thousands in 
the funds. 

‘ You arc just one of the men I should have 
wished to see,’ saiii AVill, getting over the stile 
and advancing to him. 

‘ Glad to hear that. What ’s matter ? * 

‘1 was just .speculating,’ said Will, ‘about that 
Eastern business.’ 

‘ Most people are,’ responded the. other, pro- 
ducing a meerschaum ]iipe and polishing it 
tenderly with a bit of crape. 

‘Wifi the I’ussians light I’ asked Will. 

‘ Can't say, ’pon my word.’ 

‘ But wluit do your army fellows .say .about it / ’ 

‘ Don’t know', ’pon my hoiioui'. You see, I <lon’t 
do much in that way, Fairholt. Tlu're ’s (piite a 
little pile of fellows who huiumer away at that 
until really — don’t you know' ?— a fellow gets sick 
of it.’ 

‘ Well, what do these fellows say V asked Will, 
again returning to the charge. 

‘Don’t know, ’pon my word,’ re.spon<Ied the 
Lieutenant, sitting down on the stum# of an old 
tree and suiokiijg lazily. ‘ What yah so dead-set 
on the thing for V 

‘ If there W’ore any chance of a fight,’ AV ill 
answ’cred, sitting down on the grass beside him, 

‘ I ’d join to-morrow'.’ 

‘ Would you, by Jove ?’ returned the Lieutenant 
languidly. ‘ Get awfully faggcid in a fortnight. 
It ’s dullest game in the world.’ 

‘ I don’t think I should care about the barrack 
routine,’ Will answ'ers. ‘But 1 should like to 
have a slap at Old Nicholas.’ 

‘ Always thought you a peaceful fellow.’ 

‘ W ell, I am blood-thirsty enough now for any- 
thing.’ 

‘ ’There’s the Guvnah,’ said the Lieutenant after 
an idle puff or two, ‘ knows more about that busi- 
ness than anybody. War with Russia affects the 
funds, don’t you know ? Old fellah knows 
everything about everything that affects the 
funds.’ The Lieutenant looked lazily about him, 
and continued : ‘ Sun’s too bright to-day. Can’t 
kill anything before evening. Fish won’t rise. 
Come and lunch V 

Suddenly flashed through Will ’s mind the 
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thought of Maud. Your lover is your only true 
poet, and he saw her — actually saw her for the 
moment— with her fresh clear face and hazel eyes 
and cool white dress. A shaded room — cool and 
<][uiet— with here and there a stray fleck of sun- 
light in it. A very casket of a room, and Maud, its 
one jewel, shining there alone. Now Will Fairholt 
was not an imaginative man by nature ; yet if I by 
means of words could shew you this sw'eet sight 
One half as clearly as he, by force of fancy, for the 
moment saw it, I were a better artist than I am. 
The vision decided him, and he rose to his feet 
with a brisk : ‘ I will ; thank you.’ 

‘What’s your hurry?* asked the Lieutenant. 
‘ Hungry ? Now I come to think of it, so am I.’ 

Lieutenant Hartley W'as not a talkative man, 
and conversation somewhat languished. Will com- 
muned with himself once more. ‘Is this wise? 
I don’t know. I must get away somehow. If 
there should be war, I will be in the thick of it. 
It’s every man's duty to help to put doivn a great 
bullying fellow like that Nicliolas. Yet I doubt,’ 
thinks Will, with a melancholy laugh at him- 
self, ‘ if I should have thought of the duty if 
things had gone otherwise with me here. That 
big barbarian might have eaten Turkey in peace 

for me, if it hadn’t been ’ There Will 

groaned, and cut tlown a dog-rose with warlike 
vigour. 

‘ Bit out o’ sorts, Fairholt ? ’ asked the Lieu- 
tenant. 

‘ N — no,’ said Will, with a little uncertainty in 
his voice. , 

His niilitu.y companion looked down on him 
with a satiric grin, and within himself com- 
mented ; ‘ Hit, by Jove, and hit hard.’ He said 
rr thing, however; and Will strolled along with 
his hands iu his pockets and smoked in stoic 
silence, 

‘You idiot’ — so in thought ho apostrophised 
himself — ‘ mn’t you be (juiet. Need you take 
everybody into your eonfidcnco.’ 

Hartley Hall declared itself at last, and Fairholt 
turned with the Lieutenant into that gentleman’s 
own apartments for a wash before luncheon. As 
they emerged again upon the corridor they met 
l\laud, as bright and sweet and fresh and innocent 
and happy a sight as one migijit wish to see. 
She quickened her step a little to greet Will, and 
shook hands with a glad cordiality. She noticed 
nothing especial in his shy and reserved manner; 
and they W'ent down-stairs side by side, she chat- 
ting gaily about some garden-party or other to 
which she either had gone or was going, and he 
fairly tingling all over at the remembrance of the 
innocent pressure of her hand. 

Here, in the breakfast-room, was Benjamin 
Ilartlev^ clad in an alarming tweed, and having a 
white hat on. The white hat was perched at the 
back of Mr Hartley’s bald head, and he mopped 
his face with a yellow bandana. ‘ Ab ! ain’t it 
’ot V said Mr Hartley, puffing upwards at his own 
glowing countenance, and mopping anew. ‘ Come 
to pick a bone along with us, Mr Fairholt ? Glad 
to see you. We shall be a-looking at you like one 
o’ the reg’lar members o’ the family now, you know. 
You’ve heard o’ this young lady and her capers, 
I daresay ? — Let ’s have some iced champagne, 
Lieutenant I ’ve been a-tramping over my grounds 
till I ’m as 'ot as Dan’l in the fieiw furnace. Ain’t 
it ’ot?’ 


‘ Awful,’ says the Lieutenant. 

Mr Hartley taking off his hat, laid it upon the 
table and sat down. The Lieixtenant rang the bell, 
threw the hat to the footman who appeared in 
answer to the summons, and requested Will to be 
seated by Maud, who blushed a little still at Mr 
Hartley’s recent allusion. The soldier calmly 
vrent through his lunch in silence. The old 
gentleman flowed on, mellifluous. 

‘ I was up in town last week, and called on that 
young brother o’ yours, sir.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Will, nothing else occurring to 
him to say. , 

‘ Yes, I was. He’s a fine young fellow, and I’m 
prd8d of him. Now what I like about Iiim is, as 
there ain’t *any mistaking him for anything but 
what he is. He’s got “Swell” wrote on him all 
over. Now that ’s w’hat I like to see. Ycfti can bet 
your hat on h jm being a thorough-bred un directly 
as you set eyes on him. Now, here’s the Lieu- 
tenant os won’t have it at all, you know, as it takes 
a lot o’ generations to turn out that kind o’ pattern. 
He ain’t a bad sort himself — the Lieutenant — for 
home-mannyfacter. — Now, don’t you go and flare 
up afore company, young man. Look at him,* 
continues the old gentleman iu a high state of self- 
gratulation ; ‘as savage as if his father was a red rag 
an’ him a bull — He’s a clever young fellow that 
brother of yours, sir. I found him at work up 
there painting a picture — a proper picture. Just 
to sec him a-slapping it on was a wonder. It was 
a work of art, sir, pretty nigh as big as that door. 
Says he’s go in’ to make his fortune with it. I 
don’t mind telling you in confidence — now don’t 
you go and split, you know — as 1 ’ve put a agent 
o’ mine on to that picture, and told him to keep 
his eye ou it. He ’s a fellow as knows all about 
everything, that agent, and he’s down on a 
picture like a ’ammer, and talks about ’em like a 
auctioneer. I don’t mean to have anythin" but 
good work on my walls. And I said to my fellow : 
“ If that picture ’ 8 up to the mark,” I said, “ buy it, 
and don’t boggle about the price.” I don’t stint 
iu price when I get a good article.’ Mr Hartley 
made his statement in a tone which seemed to 
demand an answer ; and Will awoke from his own 
fancies in time to reply : ‘ Certainly not,’ at a 
venture. • 

‘It strikes me, you know,’ said Mr Hartley, 
speaking with his mouth full, and fanning him- 
self with the yellow bandana, ‘as one o’ the 
best things about matrimony is, as it makes a 
man industrious. Now your brother’s positively 
a-slaving. I like to see it.’ 

Maud, who sat between Will and her uncle, 
directed an appealing glance to the old gentleman, 
who gave a hasty gulp and broke into a great 
guffaw of laughter. IVIaud ’blushed to the roots 
of her hair and dropped her eyes. 

‘Look yah! Guvnah !’ interposed the Lieute- 
nant. ‘ Leave the girl alone.’ 

Maud’s blushes became if anything a little 
deeper. The old gentleman burst into a new 
shout of laughter. • * , 

‘ ’Ow aivful ’ot laughin’ Joes make a man, to be 
8ure.~Pa88 the flanit, Lieutenant, and don’t be 
cornin’ anv o’ your swell airs over your father. — 
Why, you ain’t efting anything, Mr Fairholt ! It’s 
this nery weather as knocks * the appetite to 
pieces. Though I must confess as mine takes a 
good deal o’ spoiling. I always was a good hand 
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it « lmi!e imd fork. Why, when I waa younger, fresh young face turned up to hi&the sister-like 
aict down to my hatf-pint o’ four half and confidence m which she seemed almost to nestle 
laiidi 4 hit 0* hread-and-cheese for dinner, with a by him, the serene quiet of her manner— all these 
onion for a relish, and I ’ve enjoyed it as if it had things were bitter to the voang man’s, heart— were 
heea*— There the old gentleman, directing a bitter because they mmht have been so sweet, 
mischievous glance towards his son, burst into a The broad sunlight flooded the garden — the 
Bieiw guffaw, and . found it necessary to get up shadows cast here and there were very cool and 
and stamp about the room. After this he leaned pleasant to the eye. The arbour in which Maud 
against the mantel-piece, puffing and panting, and and Will sat down was deliciously ^shady. The 
mopping his red face ana bald head with great distant landscape lay folded in silver haze. The 
ardour, going off into a little explosive chuckle swallows w’ere astir upon the river. A little 
now and again. The Lieutenant soieumly Wheeled wind touched the leaves of the arbour now and 
round in his chair and regarded liim throifgh an again, and died. So sweet — so sweet, so framed 
eyeglass.* Will, slightly embarrassed, less by the for love the time. So fit the place for lovers’ 
father’s revebitions than by the Lieutenant’s whisperings. So glad the lazy summer after- 
manner, looked seriously at his plate. Maud — noon ! 

forgetting her own discomfiture — waa niischiev- For a long time after that day, when Will 
ously mejMy. The old man having chuckled and Fairholt thought about it, he looked upon himself 
panted himself into a condition of composure, took with a kind of wonder, and thanked heaven that 
a final mop at his countenance and resumed his he held back the words which would have done 
seat. The soldier dropped his eyeglass and took his own conscience and his brother wrong. Let 
up his fork, ^ ns confess that it was hard — that the temptation 

‘I was just a-saying’— the old gentleman was a strong one — that the victory was/ in its way, 
recommenced. considerable. 

‘ Guvnab ! ' said the Lieutenant in a warning ‘ Will,’ said Maud, leaning across the arbour- 

bass. table, ‘ I want to speak to you very seriously. I 

‘ Sir, to you,’ returned his father. know I can trust you.’ She blushed a little, and 

‘Stop it ! ’ looked the prettier for it. ‘ I am a little anxious 

The vld gentleman went into another roar of about Frank, When uncle came from town the 

laughter, and recoveritm from it, turned to Fair- 1 other day he drojiped a hint about Frank's money- 
holt: ‘I like to poke him up a bit. Here’s a | matters. Uncle has things to do even now with 
gay young flower a-springjiig from the soil. But i a great many people in town, ajud he has found 
he don’t own no kin with the soil, you know, j out somehow that Frank has been borrowing 
Bless your heart,* he ’s superior to that. He don’t money. I know nothing about it beyond this — 
recognise nothing earthy about him. And so I like | that he t<dd me when I next saw Frank to warn 

to rough him up a bit, and shew lum where he ! him against having anything to do with a man 

comes from and who he is. Not afore company, named — Tasker, I tliink.’ 
you know,’ added the old man with a sudden Will nodded, 
seriousness. ‘But afore the family, what’s it ‘ Do you know him ? * 

matter?' ‘I know of him,’ Will returned, ‘Frank was 

‘ I know where I come from,’ said the Lieu- a little careless some mouths ago ; but that is all 
tenant in his laziest drawl. ‘ I wish I didn’t.’ over.’ 

‘Now, young nn, young uu,’ said the old gentle- ‘You know,’ pursued Maud ncr\'ously, ‘that 
man, rising and patting him on the shoulder, j uncle is not always very delicate. He doesn’t see 

‘don’t take it to heart too serious. I know it’s : how unkind it would be in me to speak to Frank 

a blow to your fine feelings, my boy ; but you’ll about such a matter, /.nd so’— Poor Will u-eut 
overlive it.’ down altogether bel'ore her appealing eyes — ‘ and 

‘ Dessay I shall, ^ Responded the young fellow so I ihought 1 might as^k yon to speme for me.’ 
gloomily. ‘But I don’t like it.' ‘I have spoken already,’ Will replied ; ‘and if 

The old gentleman, still patting the Lieutenant Frank is at all the man I take him for— and I 
on the shoulder, turned and addressed Will ; know that a better fellow doesn’t exist— he has 
‘Come to the biil’ard room and knock the balls done with that kind of thing for ever. It’s 
about a bit, Mr Fairholt ?’ very natural, you know,’ pursued Will, gathering 

Will was just about to answer ‘Yes,’ when strength as he went on, ‘fur a young fellow like 
catching Maud’s eyes, he saw hei' make a signal Frank to be cureless about money-matters, so long 
of dissent, and hesitated. as lie has no definite aim in view. But now ’ 

Noticing this, the old gentleman said: ‘Well, —and there Will tried to smile — ‘he has an 
I don’t know as it isn’t pleasanter out o’ doors on object in view, Maud, and will dO better, I am 
such a day.’ * ^ sure. I had a letter from him this morning. I 

‘Oh, much pleasanter,’*eaid Maud. ‘Come into think I have it with me now. Yes; here it is. 
the gardens.’ With that she tripped away, returning Listen'! “I have made up my mind finally for 
in a minute with a gunshade. Mr Hartley hatl \vork and economy. For a week past I have been, 
already disappeared, and the Lieutenant was slaving. If I go on at my present rate, I shall die 
lounging after him when Maud returned. She a millionaire. I am spending next to nothing, 
placed herself at Fairholt’s sid^ and they Avent and hope to be in a position to offer Maud a home 
out together. When they reache^ the garden, she in a year at the outside.” Then further on he 
laid a hand upon his arm, and prepared for con- writes again : “ I paid Tasker on the day of illy 
fidential chat. Will and she Lad been close return, and quarrelled with him of set purpose.’’— 
frientis for the past five years, and were as inti- So I think,’ said Will, putting the letter into its 
mate as btotber and sister. The touch of her envelope and returning it to his pocket, ‘ that you 
hand and the rustle of her dress beside him, her j need have no fear.’ 
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Ifc was not in offering tliia defence for his brother 
that tbe loyal young fellow found any difficulty ; 
but he longed, with an indescribable longing, to 
My how he loved and how he despaired ; how 
impossible he felt it to be thus near and to make 
no sign ; and then to go away somewhere for ever 
and bury his pain among strangers, or fight in 
some great cause on some far battle-field, or 
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He kicked put those longings, as became a man ; 
and they returned again and again, oa became his 
passion. 

‘ You need fear nothing, Maud,’ resumed Will, 
after a little silence. ‘ I know Frank well. I am 
rather glad you have heard, because it will give 
you the greater confidence in him afterwards. 
And when you see how w'ell he can fight in a 
good cause, you’ll not like him any the less for 
It, you know.' 

. Maud rose to her feet, not caring perhaps to 
have the springs of love laid bare after this 
fashion. The old gentleman strolled up to the 
arbour. Will, half glad and half sorry to escape 
from conference with Maud, seized Ids opportunity, 
and plunged into politics. 

‘Fight? said benjamin Hartley in answer to 
his queries. ‘ You mark my words, sir. Tliere 's 
heaps o’ fellows going about as think they know 
a lot, trying to persuade me as the Roushans 11 
back out. Now I don’t mind telling you— regard- 
ing you as one of the fauiily — and knowing a.s you 
don’t meddle in money-matters, and won’t spoil 
my game -—— ' Now it’s in confidence, mind 
you.’^ 

‘ You m; V rely upon me,’ answered Will, a 
little still! y. 

‘ Don’t rough up,’ said Benjamin Ilarllc}’, draw- 
him a.sidij. ‘ There ’ll be war iu another three 
monliis. Mark my words. And I’m a-.staudiiig 
to win nr lose half a nulliou on it. Tliat ’s what 
I ’m a-doing, Mr Fuirliolt. So anyhow, I back my 
opinion pretty strong ; don’t I ? ’ 

(To be continued.) 

CURIOUS STORY OF A DOVE. 

From a lady contributor we have received the 
following pleasing narrative : 

My attention liavirig bedn dra^m to the incident 
rel.''te(l iu your Journal, November 15, 187!), under 
the heading of ‘A Welcome Guest,’ I thought it 
might interest those to whose recollections it was 
specially addressed, and any others of your teailers 
who may have been struck by it, to hear of a 
somewhat similar visitation which, under very sad 
circumstances, happened to a relative of my own. 
The lady in question had just sustained the 
greatest loss that can befall a woman, in the death 
of her husband under circumstances that rendered 
the blow a more than ordinarily crushing one. 
So sudden had it been, that no time for prepara- 
tion or farewcU had been vouchsafed ; and the 
sudden rending of such a tie, after over thirty 
years of ever-increasing affection, left her simni- 
larly desolate, as she was childless and without 
any very near relations. The house in which she 
lived was completely detached, standing in a large 
old-fashioned garden, with an extensive lawn, 
planted with shrubs and largo fruit-trees, some 


of which came close to the windows. A veranda 
ran round the back of the house, its sloping roof 
being just under the windows of the sleeping- 
rooms. 

One night, while in the first freshness of her 
sorrow, she went to her bedroom at the back of 
the house at her usual hour, ten o’clock. It was in 
the month of December, and curtains were drawn 
and a fu-e burning iu the ^rate. Half mechani- 
cally she walked to the dressing-table, which stood 
before the window, and was in the act of laying 
her watch upon it, when she heard a low soun(5 
that %eemed to her half a moan of pain, half a 
plaintive ajipeal, and altogether such af she had 
ntMser heard before. With 6u.spended breath and 
greatly startled, she listened. It came again, louder 
and more prolonged. With nerves so shaken as 
hens were by her recent sorrow, shq found it 
impossible to remain alone in the room with the 
noise unaccounted for, and with a feeling of some- 
thing like terror hastened to an adjoining apart- 
ment, summoned a friend w'ho was staying with 
her, and brought her back to the room. 'The sound 
continued ; aud her friend being unable to account 
for it, the servants were ruug up. The room was 
carefully searched ; drawers were opened ; every 
article of furniture tliat could contain any living 
creature or give any clue to the origin of the 
sound, was examined. The noise all the time 
continued, sometimes louder, sometimes softer, hut 
nc\'er quite ceasing ; aud all that could be decided 
wa.s that it was most distinct in the neighbour- 
hood of the window where the lady had first heard 
it. 

The servants, seeing how much affected by it 
their mistress was, and unable to find any cause 
for it, had tried to persuade her it must be the 
wind in the chimney or the trees outside ; but 
the night was calm ; and the sound was' altogether 
so strange, and it seemed to all so unlike anything 
they had ever heard before ; the most ingenious 
theory failed to account for it. More and more 
the belief that it must be something supernatural 
impresseil the lady’s mind ; aud though eventually 
it ceased, and silence succeeded, even the presence 
of her friend who remained with her at night did 
not reassure her sufficiently to induce sleep. 

In the morning the m^^stfery was explained, 
so far ;is so strange an incident was capable of 
explanation. TJie gardener had observed the day 
before a white pigeon in a large pear-tree that 
gre.w close to the window of the room the lady 
was occupying. He was much surprised, for there 
Avas no pigeon-cot near, and he had never seen 
the bird before iu the garden. As the day wore 
on, finding it still remained in the tree, he made 
several attempts to catch it ; but it always eluded 
him, pertinaciously returning to the tree. 

AVlien he told his story,* no doubt could be felt 
that, breaking the silelice of the night in that 
retired spot, it was the voice of the pigeon that 
luivl sounded so strange and unaccountable ; but the 
lateness of the hour, when*bir(l3 of its kind have 
as a rule long goue to roost, and the possibility of 
a dove being there at all never having occurred 
to any one, noi# had recognised it at the moment. 
From the distilctness of the note-— for aU present 
had fancied tl» noise might be m the room — it 
W'as evident tliJ bird must baye been on tlM roof 
of the veranda immediately under 4be jvindow. 
In the morning it hod vanished, and was never 
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seen sgi^n ; although the lady, desirous of ascer 
^ning if it were really a pigeon, and with some 
idea, if it conld be found, of keeping it, gave 
orders that it should be traced and, if possible, 
secured. Dismissing from our minds, as untenable, 
. anything that here savours of what is termed the 
supernatural, one is bound to admit that it was a 
strange and touching coincidence that brought a 
bird so familiar to all minds as an emblem of 
wedded love, in apparent loneliness and distress, 
to utter its plaintive lament at so unusual an 
hour under the window of one grieving under 
such a bereavement as hers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OP AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BY C. W. MONTAGUE. 

SECOND PAPER. 

The building we had engaged for our perfonn- 
anccs at Cardiff had a curious history'. Some 
few years previous there had been a waste tract 
of land bordering on the harbour, which had been 
a constant source of trouble to the authorities, in 
consequence of its lying low and being flooded by 
the tide. A market-gaKlener named Matthews, 
at the neighbouring village of Crockhcrbtown, set 
his heart upon this desolate waste, and saw a 

8 ossible bargain to be got out of it. After some 
ttle negotiations he obtained a lease of tlie entire 
tract for ninety-nine years, at the nominal rental 
of one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
Scarcely was the ink of this document dry, when ! 
the energetic gardener erected aconspicuous notice- j 
board announcing that ‘Fourpence a load W’as j 
given for dry rubbish.’ In a wonderfully short I 
iime Father Neptune was driven back a consider- 
able distance, the land w'as levelled, building was 
in operation, and terraces and streets laid out 
where lately the wash of the tide had left its 
daily deposit of loathsome mud. A sea-wall was 
built, which still further secured and enlarged the 
reclaimed tract ; and in the midst of this new-born 
town there shortly arose the imposing edifice 
known as ‘Temperance Hall,’ the neighbourhood 
itself being called ‘.Temperance Town.’ ‘ I made 
my first bit o’ money,’ said the now wealthy Mr 
Matthews, ‘ through being a temperate man my- 
self ; and I mean to spend some of my money in 
promoting temperance in others.’ In this he has 
no doubt been successful to a large extent, as far 
as zeal can insnre success. 

The first incident connected with our stay at 
Cardiff which occurs to my mind — and probably it 
is the first to strike me because of its extremely 
ludicrous nature — happened during the perform- 
ance of an equestrian spectacle entitled 'The 
Tournament, or Kenilworth Castle in the Days of 
Good Quern Bess. For the processional portion 
of the entertainment, we had to engage the ser- 
vices of a large number of supernumeraries ; 
and of course it was highly desirable that 
the Virgin Queen, who naturally constituted a 
chief attraction in the piece, shoWd be worthily 
represented by a han^ome wwnan of good 

S resence and . self-possessed bealing. Walking 
own* Bute Streetr one day, I cnanced to espy, 
serving in ’ a fruiterer’s shop, a good-looking 
{ woman, who, judging from ner faultless style 


whilst engaged in supplying her customers with 
the luscious fruits around her. seemed to be well 
qualified to sustain the regal dignities 1 had at 
my disposal. Eutering the shop, I made a small 
purchase, asked a few casual questions, and then, 
as adroitly as I could, introduced the subject 
which lay uppermost in my thoughts. At first 
the maiden w^as coy and required a little rhetorical 
pressure. So I pictured to her the beautiful 
costumes in whicii the loixls and ladies of her 
retinue would be dressed, and finally described in 
glowing colours the gorgeous apparel that she, the 
Maiden Queen, would wear. My sartorial appeal 
proved successful. The lady consented to take 
the part — though, quietly speaking, I thought it 
was the ‘ part ’ that had taken her ! She attended 
a rehearsal, was highly gratified at the sbige 
homage she received, and seemed carried into a 
seventh heaven of delight when seated on her 
throne surrounded by her attendants, ready, like 
so many slaves, to do her queenly bidding. 

On the fust night of the piece everything went 
well until the close. I had already passed out of. 
the ring towards the front of the final procession, 
j and had retired to my dressing-room to prepare 
I for the next portion of the entertainment, when 
suddenly hlr Ginnett, the proprietor of onr circus, 
rushed in greatly excited, and exclaimed breath- 
lessly : ‘ There ’s that stupid fool of a woman 
still* sitting on her throne!’ I immediately 
hastened to the ring doors, when to my con- 
sternation and dismay I saw the Queen seated 
composedly on her throne ; not a soul with her, 
and the boys in the gallery pelting he'r vigorously 
with orange-peeL 1 beckoned to her to ‘ como 
off ;’ but she seemed to have lost all presence of 
mind, and .sat stolidly there, occasionally dodging 
some of the larger pieces of peel which threatened 
the integrity of her wonderful headgear and the 
enormous ruff round her neck. My endeavours 
to attract her attention being fruitless, I .sent one 
of the grooms to fetch her off her throne ; and 
then, amid roars of laughter and with greetings 
from all parts of the house. Her Gracious Majesty 
gathered up her royal robes about her aud made 
an undignified bolt out of the ring. 

An explanation of the ■hitch’ afterwards 
forthcoming. Harry Ciinnett — the lirother of my 
employer — whosi? duty it was, as the Earl of 
Leicester, to lead tlie Queen off the tliroue aud 
retire at the close of the procession, had, for a 
joke, whi.spered to her that she was to stay there 
till sent for ! 

I have already mentioned that Mr Matthews, 
the owner of the building in which we performed 
during our stay at Cardiffj was an earnest disciple 
of temperance principles himself, and anxious to 
encourage the practice of those principles by others. 
Amongst the various means adopted or patronised 
by him, frequent lectures were given in Tempe- 
rance Hall ; and in consequence of this, we had 
agreed to an arrangement to use the Hall for five 
nights only in the week, each Friday evening being 
leit free for the purposes alluded to. On the other 
hand, by way of concession to us, Mr Matthews 
had come to an understanding with the conductors 
of the temperance meetings that at the close of the 
proceedings on each Friday night, Mr Qinnett’s 
manager — myself — should be allowed to address 
the audience and ‘ give out ’ before them all, our 
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programme of attractions for the ensuing week. 
For about six or seven weeks this arrangement was 
carried out to the letter, with no small benefit to 
ourselves. It was in fact a most direct and tell- 
ing advertisement, more powerful even than the 
columns of a newspaper ; for the building was on 
these occasions invai'iably crammed, and a personal 
appeal is by many degrees more forcible than an 
appeal in print When the last speaker at these 
meetings had subsided into his seat, the chairman 
himself, or perhaps some other gentleman on the 
platform, would blandly state that ‘ Mr Montague j 
wished to engage their attention for a few moments 
in order that ne might announce to them the nature 
of the forthcoming performances in that building ; ’ 
sometimes a good-natured eulogium to the effect 
that our entertainment was ‘ of a most innocent, 
instructive, and interesting uescription, and de- 
served the hearty support of all present.’ What 
could be more favourable to us than this f 
Thus introduced, I stood up and ‘ gave out,’ as 
the phrase goes, all the novelties and attractions 
of the next* week’s programme, and did my best 
to secure a goodly number of recruits from tlie 
crowded benches around me. This amicable 
arrangement was, as I have already said, continued 
without let or hindrance for the space of six or 
seven weeks. But when the next Friday night 
came round there had arisen a new chairman 
who knew not Matthews ; or who, at anyrate, 
regarded not the sensible arrangement which that 


gentleman had made with us. 
It was a strict teetotalers' 


It was a strict teetotalers’ meeting. Of this 
T was fully aware beforehand ; and had I not 
been apprised of the fact, the uncompromising 
tone of the speeches would have informed 
me that I had to deal with people of extreme 
views. 1 had certain misgivings, but put them 
aside and awaited the issue. At the close of 
the last speaker’s address 1 prepared myself for 
the usual request to be ^permitted to make my 
appeah Alas ! my expectations were in vain. 
No one paid me the slightest hoed. But I was 
not going to allow mutters to remain thus. Stand- 
ing up boldly from my seat at the side of the 
platform, I commenced to address the audience. 
The chairman, nonplussed by this unexpected addi- 
tion to his programme, hurriedly in(|uired who 
I might be ; and having ascertained that I w'as 
the manager of the circus that held its daily 
performances in that building, he was apparently 
struck with amazement to find me on my legs 
addressing his meeting. I pretended to be uncon- 
scious ot the dilemma in which the chairman 
found himself, and proceeded wdth my opening 
words, until some one sitting near mo pulled at 
my coat-tails, and drew my attention to the fact 
that the cliairman wanted to speak to me. 
Yielding instant obedience to his official authority, 
I proceeded in a low tone to explain matters to 
him, assuring him that it was all correct, that I 
was doing precisely what I had previously done 
for the past six or seven weeks, and that Mr 
Matthews himself had agreed to the arrangement. 
But explanations were useless. I was duly 
informed that this was a strict teetotalers’ meet- 
ing, and that none but those who w’ere members 
of the body and had taken the pledge conld be 
allowed to address the audience. I was therefore 
out of place and must not speak. So decided the 
chairman ; but I could not submit to be snuffed out 


in that style. What would Mr Ginnett and the 
members of the company have thought of my 
capacity as a manager had I proved unable to 
* manage ’ a little hitch like that ? An idea 
struck me, and without further thought I imme- 
diately acted upon it. Turning to the chairman 
I said, in rather a confident manner, as though 
satisfied that I had solved the difficulty and would 
be allowed to proceed : ‘ Sir, I have taken the 
pledge — 

Without another question, or even another 
word, the good gentleman stepped quickly to the 
front of the platform and exclaimed triumphantly : 
‘ Ladies and gentlemen — I am happy to say that 
we illive got the thin edge of the wedge in ; the 
manager of fhe circus has taken the pledge ! ’ 

A perfect tumult of applause greeted this un- 
expected announcement— a most mrtunate matter 
for me, as it gave me time for reflection. After 
quiet had been restored, the chairman added, with 
a gesture and tone of voice which seemed to 
welcome me into the brotherhood : ‘ Mr Montague 
will now address you ! ’ 

Another burst of applause greeted me as I again 
stood up. How to go on with my speech I did not 
know ; however, I began : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 

I have taken the pledge’ Louder applause 

than ever — more time for reflection. .‘I have 
taken the pledge to produce in this building, 
to-morrow night, the very best performance we 
have given this season.’ Amazement was depicted 
on every face, and exclamations began to arise 
from the platform and from other parts of the 
house. But without the . slightest pause, and 
paying no heed to the gathering storm, I went on 
at the top of my voice : ‘ It will be the grand 
romantic equestrian spectacle entitled Dick Tur- 
pin’s Ride to York, or the Death of Boimie Black 
Bess, that famous steed being represented by the 
most highly trained mare in the world.’ 

I could not proceed. A deafening storm of 
hooting and yelling and hissing drowned my last 
words, nor would the audience be induced to 
listen to me again. I therefore quietly sat down, 
and soon afterwards the meeting terminated. 

I have not yet forgotten the comments that 
were made by the local press upon the foregoing 
proceedings. A column or more in each news- 
paper was devoted to a humoi’ous account of the 
affair ; and it was noised abroad and commented 
upon in a manner not altogether pleasant for 
these worthy people, whose zeal in an undeni- 
ably good cause had somewhat outrun their dis- 
cretion. 

The mention of our performance of Dich Turpin 
reminds me of a little incident arising out of it. 
Mr Qinnett had been absent from Cardiff for several 
days, in consequence of the’ death of his father ; 
but after the funeral was over he had returned 
to his duties, and on the following Saturday took 
the part of Dick Turpin, whils I appeared as Tom 
King. On the following morning, Mr Ginnett 


wished to go to church, and desired that I 8houl4 
accompany him thither. A little before the service 
commenced, we emcred the sacred edifice, walking 
up the side aisle, which was skirted on either hana 
with free seats, afready occupied by the Sunday- 
school children and the humoler classes^ As we 
passed these, a lad, in a voice loud enough ft) be 
heard for some distance round, ejcclaimed to a 
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<texi(nMa^ sitting max : *Look, ’Arry ! tJiexe goss 
I^Dctpm sod Tom Sing !’ Onx feelings, after 
time pointodly alluded to, con be better 
Mdmed ihm dee^bed. I know tiud 1 lelt 
ipmedly bat and uzicoBtfbctnMe, and wished 
aomaiidieie alee. 

idi iba elose of out stay at Cardifl^ the 
eeeaalcaEi el toy benefit drew nigh, I thought that 
^ Introduetion of a good song or two would be 
an aeioeptable addition to the pro^mme. Happen- 
Idlg to mmi^on my desire to Mr S -, a trades- 

man with whom I was well acquainted, he<eaid he 
knew el just the person for the occasion— -a young 
lady of considerable acquirements, who coul^wnn 
beautifnlly, and who, though at one time in good 
circumstances, was now poor, and would be glad 
of a little money. An interview was arranged, at 
which she gave a specimen of her vocal powers. 
Terms were agreed upon, a rehearsal gone through, 
and eventually the evening came round. I 
had announced her name in the advertisements 
and placards as ‘Miss Louisa Vinning, from 
London.* The song she had agreed to render 
was BecmHfid Star, with another in reserve, in 
case of an encore. When the supposed ‘star* 
arrived at the hall, the ladies of our company 
were of course alive with expectation, not un- 
mixed with envy, of the interest centred in the 
new-comer. 

^ The song was given most satisfactorily, the 
dnger being rewarded with a rapturous encore ; 
in response to which she sang another song, the ’ 
title of which I now forget. Again the audience 


mobs, twice as many m the hall would hol(4 
besieged our doors at m early hour ; the excite- 
ment and muueiy to get in being so that it 
would have new a hc^eless taak to attempt to 
t^e the tickets of the people as they passed 
through, 1 therefore ordered that ^e doors 
should be thrown wide cqten, and the crowds 
allowed to paw inside until all the seats were 
full. Feeling ctmvineed that a large number of 
those still outside, being bent upon witnessing the 
performance, would rather pay to come in thw go 
away again disappoiuted, I went out to them, and 
expressed my regret that so many were unable to 
obtain entrance. I explained that every part of 
the house was fall except the reserved seats, and 
that the price for admission to these was two 
shilling each. Yeiy many more than we could 
accommodate came forward with their money, and 
these were passed iu until every seat was occupied. 
UT>ward8 of seventeen pounds was thus taken ; 
while it is probable that, had we not adopted the 
steps above described, we should not have taken 
any money at all. • 

Before the close of the performance, Sayers 
came across to pay us a visit, their entertainment 
being over before ours. Looking round with 
evident amazement at our cri'wded benches and 
reserved seats, he exclaimed : ‘ By Jove, you 're 
doing a rar e business here ! ' 

Talking of Sayers reminds mo that’ while our 
company v^•a.•5 porlurming at Greenwich in 1860, 
we were the fust to introduce Sayers into tlie 


applauded, and the fair songstress withdrew. At ! fight with lleenau 

the close of the performance, Mr Matthews, who i 1; * 


had honoured my benefit with his patronage and 
presence, came round to me. ‘ Don’t yon know,’ 
asked ho, ‘ who that young girl is that sung to- 
night?’ ‘Not the slightest idea,’ I answered. 

‘ S- introduced her to me. Wlio is she ? ’ 

With a gesture and look which made me suppose 
that I had made some outrageous mistake, he 
replied: ‘Why, it’s “Polly Buttonhole!”’ Jn 
answer to my plea of ignorance, and the desire 1 
expressed to know who Polly Buttonhole might 
be, Mr Matthews then gave me her history, by no 
means an exceptional one : A happy childhood, a 
heartless lover, diSgrace, distress. That is the 
epitome of her sad life, as narrated to mu by Sir 
Matthews. 

During our stay at Cardiff, the American circus 
of Howes and Cushing arrived in the town, bringing 
with it Tom Sayers the famous pugilist, who had 
joined the company some time previously, and 
was now travelling with it from town to town, 
causing a great attraction, and filling {.the pro- 
prietors’ pockets. The agent in advance having 
advertisea a ‘one-night stay’ in Cardiff, 1 felt 
sure that our house 'would be empty, unless 
1 adopted some plan to avert so undesirable a 
result. Mr Ginnqfct being temporarily aUscut, 


relative of mine, Mr Stout, one ol Jus principal 
backers ; and whilst there he was invltea to meet 
at dinner the members of the Stock Exchange, hy 
whom he was presented with a piirsii of a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It would have seemed 
incredible to any one at that lime, that during 
the comjiurativoly short space of ninetoen year.*? 
— this is written in 1879 — public oi)iuion upon the 
quc.slion of prize-fights oouJd change so (juickly as 
it has. Such, how'evar, is the cose, and a happy 
change it is. 

Having suggested to Mr Giunut* that it would 
be a gn-at draw if we could got Sayers to appear 
in the circus, he agreed with the idea ; so 1 
immediately telegraphed to the champion, making 
him an offer. This was accepted. On the day 
fixed for his appearance, T set off in good time for 
his rcftideiice in Camden Town in a light carriage, 
drawn hy a pair of ponies. On returning, the 
vehicle contained Sayers and his son, Harry 
Bruuton, and myself. All along the route south 
of the river there were plenty of people on the 
look-out for U.S, who had by some means heard 
that we should pass. But when we arrived at 
Deptford, the crowds were immense and the cheer- 
ing continuous. Here the mob, having taken out 
tlie ponies, drew the carnage with its occupants at 


I had to use my own discretion as to the proper i a lair speed throuj^h the crowded streets the wholo 
course to pursue. ^ I detqjmined to issue tree } distance from Deptford to the Greyliound hotel 
orders, for that uight only, to all parts of the at Greenwich, outside which, while we were taking 
house except the reserved seau Ten thousand j some refreahment. an immense concourse of seven 
ot these tickets were prmt», and promptly 
distrihuted from door to dooif street by street. 




until the whole .number were ilelivered. Specid 
attractions were auuounced by placards; and 
when the momentous evening axzived, enormous 


refreshiueut, au immense concourse of seven 
or eight thousand people assembled. At 7.30— 
the time at which our performance ought to have 
commenced at the circus— not a dozen souls had 
entered the building. Giunett, with all his 
experience, was puzsded to account for this, and 
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comb in hoi !bwte to the Greykeund to loam 
where 1 was and what I was doh^ With groat 
(lifficnlty he managed to amice his wi^ throngh 
the dense crowd— the sig^t <rf which quite 
counted to hijn lor the erontiBess of the Gizoae— 
;4ind entered the hotel Ine iro&t ]^blem wa& 
how to get Sayers to the dioiia. It was dectded 
to harness two powerftil horses to a brougham^ 
and drive through the crowd as best we ooolA 
This 8tte6ee<W. The pa}ple fioliowed us^ and 
^ circus was soon fiiled to overflowiM ; and 
the evening's performance, including a itiendly’ 
encounter with the gloves between Sayers and 
Bmnton, was in every way a success. As an illus- 
tiation of the extraordinary populari^ of Sayero 
at that time, I may state tnat numbers of people 
gave half a sovereign apiece for the simple honour 
of being allowed to shake bonds with him ! 

I am here reminded of one or two other curious 
incidents connected with our stay at Greenwich. 
One of the clowns we had there was rather 
addicted to his glass ; and sometimes, when under 
the influence of potent liquor, would indulge in 
wactical jokes without stopping to measure the 
consequences, or even trouble himself about them. 
On the day in question, being somewhat the worse 
, for what he had taken, he had been lying on a 
couch for some time, groaning occasionally as 
though in pain, and frequently exclaiming: ‘O 
dear ! I feel as though something were going to 
happen in this house to-day !’ Tliis strange fore- 
b'.Hhug was repeated many times, but no one paid 
him any hi-etk Presently, however, just as foot- 
steps ivere he: rd in the room above — noticed by 
the clown, though not hy us — he repeated his 
curious prediction with greater emphasis than 

ever: 'I’m mrn something’s about to’ Ue 

had not finished liis sonlencc when an awful crash 
and clatter were heard overhead, as though the 
house itself were coming down about our ears. 
Every one except the clown himself started to his 
feet, auil rushed out and up-stairs, to endeavour to 
learn the nature of the terrible catastrophe. In 
the room whence the noise luid proceeded a pretty 
scene presented itself. On the floor in front of 
a chi fl order, whose two doors stood wide open, 
was a confused heap of china and glass — cups and 
saucers, vases, and other orhameuis, and ‘miscel- 
laneous effects all thrown together and mostly 
broken. Close by, and in tears, stood the unfor- 
tunate servant Avho had been .sent to the chiffonier. 
The landlady had already entered the room, and 
was in great distress at the damage done to her 
property, but still more so at the connection which 
the occurrence liad with the drunken clown. 

As it trmispired years afterwards, the clown 
had been at work at this chiffonier, and had so 
arranged and piled up its contents, that the 
moment the key was turned and the one door 
opened, the other would fly open also, and pre- 
cipitate everything on to tlie floor. 

On one occasion we were preparing for our 
promenade through the streets, when a kind of 
‘hanger-on’ to our company, who, through his 
invariable politeness of manner, had been nick- 
named ‘Sweet William,’ was deputed to ride a 
highly trained black mare, one of whose tricks 
consisted in undoing her girths with her teeth 
and removing her saddle. Sweet William was 
the last to leave the stables, the others having 


Bsased otit before he had moanted. Suddenly 
loud eii« ‘JBiroder l’ wero heard to proceed 
fitom the «od I dhonted out aa I went 

tovi^ods the (ifei;: ‘ Whafk the matter % Who is 
it I’ tsirolied the agonised voice of 

Qweek *&ke haste— ihe maxe*ft jwt 

hedd of mv toe ,Aud anze eue^h 1 found: ^ 
mau on lisa maie'h bSM^ wxitiuug twisth^ 
abou^ his face desclaldiiff tihs toot^ pmnful coutor** 
tions, and his toe in ^ maro’s mouth! The 
mense he strngglei^ the hazder. she palled vd what^ 
through some misadveadure, she mistook for the 
girth-annps. Perhaps also ^e mistook hig shouts 
for the vociferous cheers of a pleased audience, 
and thought it was ‘all right and at it i^n she 
went wite redoubled vigour. By some means he 
most have made some slight movement^ which the 
mare thought to be her signal to perform the 
trick, and went to work accordingly.^ However, 
the man was speedily released from his awkward 
predicament, and the cavalcade proceeded on its 
way ; but it was a long time before the incident 
itself ceased to excite a good-natured laugh at the 
expense of Sweet William. 

ARCACHON AS A HEALTH-RESORT, 

It is for tlie doctor, no doubt, to decjde what 
invalid should be kept at home, and what ihvalid 
should face the real or imagined difficulties of 
a foreign sojourn ; but we cannot help thinking 
that there is often too great a repugnance to going 
abroad, and that the opinion of the man of skiU 
may occasionally bo somewhat biassed by the 
feelings of the patient. Could any anticipators of 
evil and discomfort have had a glimpse at our 
comfortable little colony in the pine-woods at 
Arcachon ; could they have seen us in spring 
breathing the sweet balmy air of the forest, or 
have felt the genial glow of our wood and coal 
fires when the evening drew on ; could they have 
visited our market and seen our fish, our flesh and 
our fowl, above all our mutton, that much- 
thought-of desideratum for the invalid — they would 
have been convinced there was no great llardship 
in spending a time among our foreign neighbours 
at Arcachon. 

The pretty little French town of Arcachon is 
generally better known for its oyster-beds than 
08 an approved sanatorium. It is situated about 
thirty-five miles south-west of Bordeaux, on a little 
inland sea called the ‘ Bassiu d’Arcachtai,’ an off- 
shoot of the Bay of Biscay, whose great swelling 
waves are heard roaring in the distance. It is 
surrounded on all sides by extensive pine-forests, 
which seem to act in tne twofold capacity oi 
guardian angels in shielding agmnst all the cold 
breaths from without, and -as angels of healing 
in spreading their resinpus aroma all around. 
Arcachon is an exceedingly prosperous little town. 
Its fishing is extensive, auu its numerous oyster- 
beds are a source of well-jniid employment to the 
women as well as the men. There are rich and 
constantly increasing, gleanings to be gathered 
from its winter ■vwitors ; but the summer months 
are its rich har\Kst-time. Then its rows upon 
rows of pretty vtlas, running along the shore of 
the Bassiu for i^veral mile% as well as those 
situated in the forest, are inhabited for the jSiost 
part by folks from the city of Bordeaux* anchfrom 
the north of Spain, but with a sprinklmg of visitors 
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joADf otW towns and countries. The town 
is di'vided into two parts, the Ville de Mer or 
and the Ville d^Hiver — Summer Town and 
Winter Town. The Ville de Mer has in its seaSson 
many charms. When fleeing from the cold and the 
rain of the summer of 1877 , we airived at one of its 
large hotels in the beginning of September, every 
house seemed full to overflowing; and its trim 
houses with their shady porches and gardens, its 
avenues of stately trees, its placid little sea, studded 
with hundreds of little white sails, its beach and 
its bathers, its bustle and its lively French shatter, 
made u|| a very enlivening scene. But the season 
over, those villa-streets are all but deserted. The 
Ville d’Hiver has also been deserted ; but Vnere 
— ^its bathers and summer visitors being gone — 
the villas are put through a transition state, and 
come out in order and winter array, ready for a 
different class of visitors — principally those who 
as refugees from more inclement spots come to 
winter amid the mild air of the forest. 

For it is the Ville d'Hiver that is the winter 
and spring home of the invalid. To reach it you 
mount northward up a pretty steep ascent from 
about the middle of the Ville de Mer, and pass 
round or through the beautiful gardens of its 
Casino, turning at ev'ery few steps to admire the 
little town and its calm little sea l)eyond it ; 
and all at once, on reaching the summit, you find 
yourself in an enchanted ground, a region of still 
beauty and peace. It is not gorgeous; it is not 
like the Riviera, with its glittering sea and varie- 
gated heights. It is the land of peace, not of 
glory ; a mass of dark forest, lit up by the sun, 
and embowering the scattered houses Avhich con- 
stitute the town. The height on which the Ville 
d’Hiver stands is no more than a sand-hill, or 
rather a series of sand-hills, on which is set a 
labyrinth of villas of every size and every shape, 
all surrounded by their little gardens, and these 
all and everywhere surrounded by pines. Yet is 
H in very deed a city built upon sand. Up banks 
of sand, down bills of sand, through cuttings of 
sand, you go ; and perched on the top of sand- 
banlm, nestled at the bottom of sand-banks, looking 
into yawning gorges of sandy forest, those lovely 
villas stand. Som^ there are in unconnected rows ; 
others all alone bub in friendly proximity; facing 
every point of the compass, up high overlooking 
the sea, doum deep buried among the pines, every- 
where villas. There is no order, no stiff for- 
mality ; in shape, size, and arcWtecture, each 
differs from its neighbour ; but the effect of the 
wWe is a scene upon which the eye delights to 
rest. 

In regard to the virtue that may exist in this 
little city of the pines, we uninitiated have but 
to look at the results# We do not think any one 
could spend a winter {it Arcachon and become 
acquainted with those who arc resident there, or 
who return to it year after year, without being 
forced to the couckxsion that the results of a 
sojourn in Arcachon have often been wonderful, 
^ow those results have been brought about, is 
a question too profound to enter on. Sufficient 
for us that we see them. And w needs seeing to 
bring forth believing ; for the cilnato of Arcachon 
is not what< is usually called yrfect We have 
no certainty there of the sun beaming on ns from 
monring Vo night. At Arcachon we cannot fix 
our picnics a week before the time and feel certain 


that the day will be dry and cloudless. But it 
does not suit every one to be roasted ; and it may 
be that the climate being more akin to our own 
than that in many of the more southern health- 
reso^ does not tell against its influence on the 
British constitution. We are not in this respect 
tinnsported into foreign soil ; we have not the 
hard dry heaven of brass above us, but au ex- 
cellent share of clouds, which do. not hesitate 
to discharge their watery elements at will. And 
there are calm, mild, sweet cloudy days when rain 
does not fall, which, though the sun in his 
glory is withheld, constitute one of the charms 
of the place. In this respect it will be seen 
how much Arcachon differs in climate from so 
many of its brighter southern compeers, where 
the very strength of the sun makes certain 
■ peculiarly constituted folks feel a chill in re- 
moving from his presence. At Arcachon the 
! rays of the sun seem to permeate all through 
and beneath the pines, there to be retained and 
linger when Sol himself withdraws. The absence 
of wind is another characteiistic of' the forest. 
Tempests may roar without, Atlantic billows may 
be heard in the distance, and even the little Bassin 
may rise suddenly in treacherous little storms ; 
but the peace of the forest is seldom disturbed. 

But it is its spring-time which is the peculiar 
glory and beauty of Arcachon ; for then the pines 
redouble their healing powers. Tlien, too, are the 
little tin cups or earthenware pots hung up below 
the newly cut slit in the trunk, to receive its resi- 
nous outpourings ; and tlie ma.ss of blossoms shakes 
over everything its yellow powder. * This powder 
is a peculiar feature : let the least wind stir in the 
forest, and it descends in clouds. It enters the 
open window ; it covers the clothing ; it floats 
down to the Ville de Mer ; and covers the very 
sea. If it is true tliat a healing virtue resides 
'in pine-trees, that virtue must certainly be had in 
perfection at Arcachon, 

\V ith regard to the manner of life at Arcachon : 
there are several poisicms well reputed for kind- 
ness and consideration to the invalid ; but the 
usual drawbacks to a boarding-house cannot be 
surmounted ; and to the confirmed invalid a com- 
fortable house, with the home hon^ and the home 
ways, must ever be tlie most desirable mode of 
life, when it can be attained. There are many 
excellent houses to be had, well furnished and 
replete with comfort, so that, to those of easy 
means, we do not think there should be much 
difficulty in the choice of an abode. Still, pre- 
cautions need to be taken. The situations differ. 
A breath of the sea-air may be desirable for some, 
whose abode may therefore be chosen among the 
heights overlooking the sea ; while it is perhaps 
altogether undesirable for others, who must accord- 
ingly retire to the bottom of some protecting slope. 
To those of more limited means, the choice oi a 
temporary home becomes more difficult, as small 
comfortable villas fit for winter habitations are 
not very numerous. But the number of houses of 
all sizes is increasing rapidly, so that this want 
will probably soon be supplied. We think the 
houses in several ways superior to what can be 
rented at home for the some money. 

The commissariat of Arcachon is in nearly every 
respect ample. As in all French towns, groceries 
and Engli.su luxuries are dear ; and so are vege- 
tables, which have all to be brought from Bor- 
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deaux, but are generally veiy good. Fowls are 
cheaper than at home, especialyr turkeys. The 
beef is good, the veal equally so and abundant, and 
the Pyrenean mutton it would be difficult to 
excel. There are many kinds of fish, amon^t 
which we may mention soles. Oysters are to be 
had at half a franc the dozen, and are greatly 
relished, though not in the state of richness the)' 
attain to after transportation and a few months' 
feeding on the fat things of the Thames. 

Fuel is an item of expenditure which many 
find unexpectedly dear. Abundance of it is ;a 
necessity, and therefore must be procured at any 
price ; but there are w'ays and means here which 
It is well to consider. Iifany have the idea that 
no heat can come from the bw French fireplaces 
we are so accustomed to in our Jiealth-resorts, It 
does not come out very willingly certainly, or at 
the moment of kindling ; but dry wood and an 
wisiintcd hand will make a W'arm fire in spite of j 
adverse circumstances. Coals from Bordeaux were | 
our resource, a few families joining in taking a 
truck-load ; *and a couple of little grates, wdth a 
few fire-bricks round them, formed no great addi- 
tional outlay. 

q’he resources of Arcachon in ihe way of re- 
creation and {imusement, if not nnincrons, are at 
least good. Who could think it otherwise when 
we mention boating and riding as the princiixil ? 
In the winter-time, riding is the great resource. 
Horse-hire is about half the home-price, and the, 
paths through the forest are numerous. During 
fiur stay, mounted paper-liuuts and similar iimoceut 
aiMuseiaent" were got up for the young people, 
while the older and -weaker part of the com- 
iinniity went to see the start. In sparing, boating 
bv conies pierhaps the most jiopular recreation ; 
and a tour through the oyster-beds is a thing to 
do in Ai'cacliou. 

Arcacliou has one great advantage for the 
invalid, that it is easy of access. The Jong weary 
railway journey, and the trying stoppages inciden- 
tal to foreign travelling, need not be encountered. 
A couple of days’ sail from Liverpool in one of 
the fine ‘ Pacitic ’ steamers takes us almost to our ! 
desired haven. And Arcachon (.mce reached, we 
need be in no hurry to leave it. There, w'c are 
not turned adrift eiilier by. burning .sun or nndt- 
ing snow, and forced again to become wanderers 
at the very season of the year which is often 
fraught with such danger to the invalid. For 
wdien April sheds her iutluence around, and the 
pines arc pouring out their resinous virtues, if we 
find the forest air oppressive, w’o have but to 
bundle up our few belongings and move a mile or 
so down to tbe refre,shing breezes of the Plax/e. 
There we Lave the sea on one. side, with its sandy 
beach and all its life of boats and bustle, and 
oyster-women in their picturesque costume. On 
the other, the rows of chestnuts in their pyramids 
of pink, and the little town all astir with the 
Easter-holiday-making Bordelais, afford a change 
w'hich, when evening comes, makes us sleep the 
sleep of the Just. 

In regard to the medical resources of Arcachon, 
an English doctor has been a winter resident there 
for u good many years. There are also several 
French doctors in the place, one in particular 
thought good at diagnosing all lung diseases, and 
who is frequently called in as consulting physician. 

The Ville d’Hiver of Arcachon is rapfdly in- 


creasing in size. It is about twelve or fourteen 
years since a remarkable cure, attributable only 
to the pines and to no exterior comforts, brought 
the' locality into notice; and Dr Hudson of 
Dublin was the first to send his patients to it. 
His example is now being follow'ed by other 
physicians both in England and Scotland ; and 
since the Franco-Prussian war, it is also becoming 
popular with the Parisians. As it increases in 
size, changes may come over it, and improvements 
be made in supplying what is found wanting ; 
and tb^se who now complain of its dullness may 
find more gaieties to distract their winter ejenings. 
But gaieties are not conducive to cures, m>r will 
they compensate in the eyes of many an invalid 
for the kinfily sympathetic feeling which is at 
present so strong in the little community. 

It is not for us to enter into the question what 
may or may not be the fitting place for those 
threatened wifli that sad disease which makes 
migration from our raw and foggy atmosphere so 
desirable at the approach of winter or spring. 
The effects of climate and atmosphere, and the 
constitutions and symptoms to be considered, are 
so varied, that skill to tbe utmost is needed in 
making the choice. 

Most fervently do we wish that those wdio fly 
either to sunny shores or Alpine heights may find 
all their hopes realised ; but for a .spring Tesort, 
even if not thought of for all the winter, they 
might do worse than try the effects of the sweet 
pine-forest of Arcachon. 

DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS OF PREY 

The following remarks upon the systematic 
slaughter of hawks and other liirds of prey — 
communicated by Mr Hugh I’urner of Ipswich — 
appeared in Land and TVater, a journal which has 
repeatedly advocated the cause of our persecuted 
raptorcK. Being so consistent with our own views 
on this important subject, we do not hesitate to 
quote the paragraph in full. It is as follows : 

The great destruction of the noblest species of 
British bird.s, the raptnres (birds of prey), wliich is 
taking place, and threatens in course of time, if 
nothing is done to jirevent it, to exterminate them 
in England, is a matter to b« Replored not only 
by ornithologists but by the community at large. 
Nature has provided spheres of usefulness for all 
her children ; each has its appointed work to do, 
and if we destroy one, many must suffer the 
consequences. Yet this is what is being done in 
the case of our native hawks. That evil to the 
land, and one of the many burdens the farmer has 
to bear, the gamekeeper, one of the most disturb- 
ing elements in the relationshij) of landlord and 
tenant, and the author of the many abuses relating i 
to the game-laws, indiscriminately destroys all j 
bird-life save game, and It is to him we owe in 
great measure the gradual e.\tinctiou with ub of 
our native hawks. The gaipekecper in his crara 
ignorance believes that hawks in gaining their 
legitimate living prefer game to other food, as 
though they knew of the arbitrary distinction made 
only by the law^ of man ; and this is his sole 
reason for destifcying them, because, perchance, 
they may kill a lew of his young pheasants and 
partridges, which he is rearing only to be ahaugh- 
tered by the degenerating battue systenn 

Mr i'. W. Dealy, writing in Science Q<mi^ for 
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November lart, in an article on the Sparrow-hawk, 
mves the following cnrioas calculation : ‘ Suppose 
uieare ia one pair w spairow-hawks to evei^ tw^ty 
square miles of the British Isles — which is a very 
moderate calculation, far below the number — there 
would then be twelve thousand one hundred and 
fifty birds. Again, suppose each of these to con- 
sume three birds — sparrows, we will say — ^per day, 
they would destroy upwards of thirteen million 
per year. What a holocaust oflfered up at the 
shrine of agriculture, and yet it is reiected.' 

The Rev. F. 0. Morris, in his well-known work 
on British Birds, speaking of the kestrel, another 
of our commonest, or rather least rare, hawks, 
says : ‘ It does infinitely more good ^han harm, if 
indeed it does any harm at all ; and its stolid 
destruction by gamekeepers and others is much 
to be lamented, and should be deprecated by all 
who are able to interfere for the prf servation of a 
bird which is an ornament to the country.’ 

It is a great pity that the raptons were not 
included in the Wild Birds Protection Act, for 
it is in the breeding season, when the hawks resort 
to the w'oods, that their systematic and senseless 
slaughter by gamekeepers takes place. 

In the "winter, birds of prey leave the woods 
for more open country, and at this season of the 
year may be seen hovering over farm premises 
and corn-stacks in search of their food in the 
shape of rats, mice, sparrows, &c. ; thereby ridding 
the fanner of those tirCsome pests, which under- 
mine his buildings and destroy hundreds of coombs 
of coni annually, besides doing other mischief ; 
yet here j^ain they are thoughtlessly shot at by 
any and every one carrying a gun. Can the 
increase of vermin in farm homesteads be won- 
dered at when the very means Nature has given 
to remedy the evil is being wantonly destroyed ? 

'As an instance of the war waged against our 
native hawks, I may mention that during last 
month four rough-legged buzzards — a large and, 
with us, rare species of hawk — were killed in the 
neighbourhood of this town ; two of them had 
been shot and one trapped liy gamekeepers. I 
would ask all lovers of Is'ature to try their utmost 
to prevent this wholesale destruction of our native 
raptores, or they will awaken when too late to the 
fact of the loss of nftiny of the most beautiful and 
useful of our feathered friends. 

THE MONTH. 

BCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A® the firat meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in "the present year, Mr W. H. Barlow, 
tibe President, in the course of an address, gave a 
summary of the progress of engineering since 1828, 
the year in which the Institution obtained its 
royal charter. Then there were a few tramways 
for the transport of coal in the mining districts, 
and a railway fijom* Stockton to Darlington, In 
1830 the railway from Liverpool to Manchester 
was opened. Now, the railways of the -world 
measure more than one sixty thou- 

sand miles, in which the fovested capital 
amounts to more than three thnnsand two hun- 
dred million^ sterling. And considering that 
the gteiiteV part of the world is still unprovided 
with railways, the civil engineers look forward to a 


very long period of active work in railway con- 
struction. Not less remarkable is the increase of 
steam-navigation ; hut with the number of steam- 
vessels there has been an increase of wrecks. 
These disasters may be to a large extent obviated 
by the improvement of ports and construction of 
harbours of refuge on both sides of the ChanneL 
So much thought, scientific knowledge, and un- 
remitting perseverance have been bestowed on 
perfecting marine engines and the build and 
endurance of ships, that the losses by wreck 
appear doubly deplorable. 

The telegraph was then mentioned. In its 
present form it had no existence in 1828. In 
1875, the total length of wire in operation was 
estimated at four hundred thousand miles. Lines 
have since been extended to the Cape of Good Hope 
and Zanzibar, and two cables laid between France 
and America. By means of the ‘ relay ’ (an 
instrument for calling a local hatteiy into pltjy, 
and thus increasing the electrical current), mes- 
sages can be sent to distances formerly regarded 
as impossible. Calcutta and London, seven thou- 
sand miles apart, have been frequently put into 
direct communication. The prospect of the exten- 
sion of telegraphs is not less encouraging than 
that of railways. 

Another instance is found in the enormous 
growth of the use and application of gas. The 
sum of the investments in gas-worjes lliroughout 
the kingdom now amounts to forty million pounds, 
of which twelve million ponrnls represent the 
capital of the London gas companies. In 1878 
the length of gas-mains in the nietropolis was 
two thousand five hundred miles ; the street lamps 
numbered fifty-eight thousand ; the quantity of 
gas manufactured was seventeen thousand five 
hundred million cubic feet, and the residual 
matters produced in the manufacture were worth 
seven hundred and forty-five thousand pounds. 

The telephone, Sir Joseph Whitworth's pro- 
cess for compressing instead of hammering steel, 
general improvements in the mamifacture of iron 
and steel, and bridges and tuiftela were men- 
tioned as illu^rative examples of the advan- 
tage derived from a better knowledge of physical 
science. Mr Barlow will iind many to agree 
wnth him where he says: ‘Obviously it is most 
essential that engineers should be acquainted 
with the principles which lie at the foundation of 
mechanical science, and with the nature and 
properties of the materials employed in works.’ 
It remains for the engineers to avail themadves 
of the abundant means which now exi.st for the 
study of applied science ; and the more they studj^ 
materials, especially iron, and find out their limit 
of endurance, the better for all concerned. 

It has been shewn that the rise and fall of the 
tides all around our coasts might be made to work 
machinery to compress air, and that this com- 
pressed air could be applied to vehicles of all 
kinds, private as well as public, to do the work of 
horse-s. In New York, a tramway system is already 
worked upon thk principle. Reservoirs of com- 
pressed air are situated at certain street-stations 
where the cars are charged. They can then run 
for two miles or more before the air-supply 
becomes exhausted. It is also suggested that 
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compressed air might be laid on like gas, for the 
performance of domestic work. 

Water-power for household mooses has been 
brought into use at Zurich. Firewood, for ex- 
ample, is to be sawn into convenient len^hs for 
burning. A small sawing-machine on wheels is 
drawn by two men to the front of a house. They 
connect it by a flexible tube with the nearest 
hydrant ; the. water flows to the machine ; the 
saw dances, and cuts up the wood with surprising 
rapidity. The quantity of water used is shewn by 
an indicator affixed to the sawing-machine. A 
portable turbine has also been invented, and 
eim>loyed in many places in the city, m driving 
a Uramme machine for the production of electric 
light. Water is sold very cheap in Zurich ; but 
there are perhaps other towns in which this, so 
to call it, domestic water-power could be advan- 
tageously introduced. A turbine of American 
origin, about four inches in diameter, has for 
some time been sold in London. Its office is to 
work a sewing-machine. An india-rubber tube is 
attached to the ordinary water-supply — a similar 
tube acting as waste-pipe to the nearest sink. 

A French captain at Oran, Algiers, has invented 
a hydraulic apparatus which, by dilating and con- 
tracting itself under water, produces an up-and- 
down motion which might be utilised for mechani- 
cal operations. — A hat-maker at Paris claims to 
have invented an aspiring or exhausting cloth, 
which obviates the inconveniences occasioned by 
perspiration. 

T)r Schwendler, the electrician-general of India, 
fl ! he nuiy 1><; called, has shewn that the cumber- 
some galvani'. batteries which now produce the 
currents used by tclegrapliers for messages and 
sit-riiids may be done away with, and advan- 
tageously replaced by a current from a dynamo- 
electric machine. A machine of this kind, as is 
pretty well known, converts mechauic.al power 
directly into luaguetism and electricity. The 
current thus produced can be employed in various 
ways : as light, and as a incchiinical helper in 
domestic and official work. It can be .'^et to 
swing punkahs, raise lifts, ring bells, drive a 
wheel, impel currents of air, and to other useful 
employments ; and at night it will light up a 
telegraph office, a railway, station, or a street. 
While the main cuiTcnt is thus busily employed, 
it may be tapped, so to speak, and weak currents 
drawn off for telegraphic purposes. Experiments 
tried at the government telegraph-works Alipore, 
India, proved completely successful, for messages 
were sent by the weak current to Agra, eight 
hundred and fifty miles distant, without any 
diminution of the light by which the works were 
illuminated. Not less successful were experiments 
made in the office at Calcutta, where fourteen 
telegraph lines terminate. Messages were sent 
along each of these lines at the same time, and 
not more than 6-0 per cent, of the main current 
was required. The employment of a magneto 
machine in lieu of a battery for telegraphic 
purposes, is of itself by no means new, for the 
ABC Telegraph of Wheatstone, so common on 
private lines, has always been worked by this 
means. But we mav infer that dynamo-electric 
machines, capable of multifarious purposes^ will 
some day Ih» more generally employed. 

Professors Houston and Thom^jon of the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, have devised a way of 


storing up electricity in convenient rec^tacles for 
scientific purposes or ordinary work. They make 
use of a cell or suitable vessel containing a satu- 
rated solution of zinc sulphate in which are two 
copper-plates connected by a wire. A current 
from a dynamo-electric machine is then passed 
through the cell from the lower to the upper plate, 
and is continued until metallic zinc in consider- 
able quantity is deposited on the upper plate, and 
a dense solution of copper sulphate overlies the 
under plate. The charge is then complete, and 
may be applied as required. The cell may be 
covereeP or sesded, to prevent evaporation; and 
since no addition of new material is needed, a 
reatolhtion to an active condition is at any time 
possible. 

As the Professors remark: ‘The most obvious 
application of a storage battery furnishing a con- 
stant and lasting current, is to replace the ordinary 
telegraphic bafteries ; the objections to the direct 
use of the dynamo-electric machine being mainly 
the necessity for continually sustaining the driving- 
power and preventing variations or intermissions 
therein, to adapt the current generated to the 
work to be done ; and to sustain a uniform electro- 
motive force in said current. By the use of a 
storage battery, the dynamo-electric machine may 
bo run at suitable intervals to produce and main- 
tain the chaige,’ Storage batteries, as they point 
out, could be made use of in lighthouses, to work 
alarm signals, to drive small machines, and for 
many other obvious purposes. 

The long-vexed question as to the cause of the 
unfortunate accident to the Thunderer gun has at 
length been definitely set at rest. The committee 
of inquiry reported that the cause of the gun 
bursting was, that it had inadvertently received a 
double charge both of shot and powder. This 
theory was called in question by many, and more 
jiarticularly by Colonel Palliser, who iu.stituted a 
series of trials upon a smaller gun, which, in 
result, certainly went to uphold his views. The 
sister-gun to that which burst has, however, now 
been put through a similar series of experiments 
— the last of which consisted in the ignition of a 
double charge, which shattered the gnn to pieces. 
Althongh this experiment has cost a large sum, it 
has restored confidence in o«r big guns, for it 
shews that they will only give way under cir- 
cumstances which should never be possible. 

A portion of the history and results of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, containing zoolo- 
gical descriptions with plates, is published. The 
whole work will comprise fourteen or fifteen 
quarto volumes, presenting a general account of 
the voyage with charts and landscapes, the mag- 
netical and meteorological observations, the nature 
of recent deposits at tne sea-bottom, their bearings 
on geology and petrology, oh the general chemical 
and physical results of the expedition, besides full 
detaus of zoology and natural history. This is 
an important scheme, and we_ may assume that 
the work, when complete, will be a not less 
important contribution to science. 

The publication of an important book has beek 
commenced in Melbourne : a description with 
coloured plates cT the various eucalyptus trees M 
Australia. As a fs'ork of reference 4or tree-culti- 
vators, this work will be eminently useful itf all 
countries. * • 

From the Geological and Natural History Survey 
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of Gmada, wMcli takes a wide sweep into sur- 
ropoding regions, we learn tliat on the east coast 
of Hudson’s Bay the sea-level is falling at a com- 
paratively rapid rate, from five to ten feet in a 
century. Certain bays and mouths of rivers, once 
resorted to by ships, cannot now he approached ; 
and that which was formerly covered by the tide, 
is now several feet out of the water. 

Lord Walsingham has placed at the disposal of 
the Entomological Society two prizes of fifty pounds 
each : one for the best and most complete life- 
history of the parasite supposed to produce the 
so-called ‘ gapes ’ in poultry ; and one for a' similar 
histoiy^of the parasite supposed to produce the 
grouse disease. The inquiry cannot be termed 
strictly entomological, but good may •come from it 
nevertheless. 

In a. communication read to the Geological 
Society by Dr Wallich, interesting particulars 
were given of tlie origin, mode* of formation, 
and cause of the stratification of the chalk Hints, 
following them from the period when the chief 
portion of tlie silica of which they are composed 
was eliminated from the ocean water by the deep- 
sea sponges, to the period in w'hich tliey became 
consolidated. The silica is derived mainly from 
the sponge-beds and fields which exist in im- 
mense profusion over the areas occupied by the 
Globigeiine or calcareous ooze. Sponges are the 
only really important contributors to the flint I 
formation that live and die on the sea-bed ; and 
flints are just as much an* organic product as the 
chalk itself. Dr Wallich i.s of opinion that the 
substance to which the name Bainiibius has been 
given is in reality sponge protoplasm ; and that 
no valid lithological distinction exists between the 
chalk and the calcareous mud of the Atlantic, ! 
and that therefore the calcareous mud may be, 
and in all probability is * a continuation of the 
chalk-formation.’ 

It is frequently said that uncivilised people have 
an advantage over the civilised in their exemption 
from unsouudness of teeth. Among the civilised, 
the ‘ wisdom-teeth ’ are very apt to become im- 
paired, and these with other defects are looked on 
as results of civilisation. But Professor Flower, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in a discourse to 
the Odontological' S^ociety on abnormal deutiti<n), 
accompanied by examples from all parts of the 
world, shewed that ‘defective condition of the 
W’isdom-teetli is no monopoly of the most highly 
civilised races, but may also be found among , 
the most abject and degraded of the whole human 
sjKJcies.’ In the Eskimos and other Mongol races, 
the instances of entire absence of wisdom-teeth 
are numerous. 

‘ Phthisis,’ says Dr W. TJiomson of Melbourne, 
‘continues to be the most fatal disease in Victoria. 
Deaths from phthisis ’(consumption) in 1877 num- 
bered one thousand and eighty-eight, which is a 
laiger number than was ever previously recorded 
in any year.’ He j^as visited many parts of the 
world, has resided some years in Australia, and 
has set forth his views upon the malady, supported 
by cases observed in actual practice, in a book 
entitled On Phthuia and the swfaoaed Injluence of 
Climate, being an Analyaia of fStatistiM of Con- 
sumption in fhis part of Auatrmia. By medical 
practitioners and ..persons intenaing to visit Aus- 
tralia, in pumiit of health, the hook may be read 
with advant^e. 


In a paper read before .the National Academy 
of Sciences at Washington, Mr Le Conte states 
his views on the ‘Glycogenic Function of the 
Liver,' and the way in which it disposes of waste. 
‘ It seems to me,’ he says, that physiologists do 
not even yet suflSiciently appreciate the function of 
the blood as a reservoir. The blood must be 
regarded as a reservoir not only for oxygen and 
carbonic acid, but also and still moi;e for food, for 
fuel, and for waste. The tissue-food of to-day is 
not used for building to-day; but the blood is 
drawn upon for materials for this purpose, and 
resupplies itself from albuminoid food. The 
amyloid food of to-day is not burned to-day ; 
but the blood is drawn upon for fuel, and resup- 
plies itself from the liver ; while the liver in its 
turn resupplies itself from the amyloid food. So 
also waste tissue of to-day is not mainly burned 
and eliminated to-day ; but the blood is again 
drawn upon for fuel from this source, and resup- 
jdies itsmf from the liver, and the liver from the 
tissues. 

According to Mr Le Conte, the three sources o£ 
vital force and animal heat arc (1) the combustion 
of the whole of the amyloids ; (2) the combustion 
of the combustible portion of albuminoid food 
excess ; and (3} the combustion of the combustible 
portion of waste tissues. Therefore, he observes, 
the function of the liver is to prepare all the fuel 
of the body, and this fuel is only liver-sugar. 


LINER ON PORTO BELLO. 

WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT OK TWO MONTHS IN 1877. 

Tlie linos arc a reply to the olil song, beginning ‘ By 
Pinkie House oft li.-t me walk, to muse on Nolly’s 
charms. ’ For a suitable rhyme to ‘ Nelly,’ the name 
‘ I’ortobello ’ is given as ‘ Port obeli i,’ s\ieh being the 
ordinary pronunciation by certain classes in Edinburgh. 

Tiiorori Pinkie walk.s are wondrous fine 
For musing on your Nelly, 

I much prefer for change of air, 

The walks in ‘ Portobclli.’ 

I ’ll ne’er repine for charms divine 
You find in lovely Nelly ; - 

The charms that last, are to my taBte 
Tiie cha/niH of ‘Portobelli.’ 

The yellow sands, with mirthful bands, 

-And nought to e’er repel ye ; 

That beach so rare, beyond compare, 

NYhicli fringes ‘ Portobclli.’ 

A licauteous scene, the air serene, 

Ah ! what can e’er excel ye ! 

The sum of health, above all wealth, 

You ’ll find in ‘PortobollL’ 

A choice retreat, with dwellings meet — 

Fit home for any Nelly ; 

They ’jti to be blest who take their rest 
In pleasant ‘Portobclli.’ 

Wliere’er I roam and far from home, 

I’ll not forget to tell aye, 

Of happy summer days I spent 

With friends in ‘ Portobelli.’ W. 0. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster How, London^ and 339 High Htreet, Euimbubou. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS TO UNTHRIFT. 

The public discussions that have lately taken 
place with a view to promote the cultivation of 
thrift, would seem to indicate a belief that things 
have gone a little too far in the way of mis- 
expenditure of means and want of foresight. Pos- 
sibly there may be some adventitious object to 
serve in these oratorical displays ; but at all events 
they are the echo of what we have been endea- 
vouring to inculcate for a long course of years — a 
reasonable Ihriftiness in living, along with the 
pleasant consciousness of self-reliance. Unfortu- 
nately, everything that can be said by the press 
or by public speaking in this direction is largely 
neutralised by a vast organisation of charitable aid 
in all great centres of population. Through the 
well-meaning but heedless operations of philan- 
thropists, the humbler and other sections of the 
community are systematically depraved by offers 
of succour under the pressure of such difficulties 
as happen to overtake them. The persons so 
operated upon may very fairly say : ‘ What is the 
use of being thrifty 1 Whem the- worst comes to 
the worst, we have hundreds of ciiarities to fall 
back upon. For every disease that may afflict 
ourselves or our families, medicines and medical 
attendance can be had for nothing. Trying to 
save would deprive us of our comforts, and be 
ridiculous. Carry on ! It will be all the same a 
hundred years hence. As the old song goes ; 

When the house is running round about. 

It is time enough to flit ; 

For, we ’ve aye been provided for. 

And so will we yet.’ 

There, in defiance of Solomon’s proverbs, of the 
apothegms of Franklin, and admonitions without 
end, lies the whole philosophy of the thriftless. 
They know they will be provided for somehow, 
ond give themselves no concern about the future. 

, Among all the public charities that are habitu- 
ally abased, those dedicated to the alleviation and 
cure of disease are the most conspicuous. Whether 
these charities are supported by endowments or 


by voluntary contributions, the result is the same. 
They are shamefully taken advantage of. While 
beneficently rendering aid to those who &om no 
fault of their own are unable to pay for medical 
treatment, they offer an encours^ement to unthrift 
and pauperisation. This we pointed out a year 
or two ago in an article entitled ‘ Mi*BclIievou8 
Philanthropy;’ and it is made more abundantly 
evident in the recently published work on ‘Pay 
Hospitals,’ by Mr H. C. Burdett (Churchill, 
London), in which the facts rest on unchallenge- 
able authority. The matter has become so flagrant, 
that propositions are being made to set on foot 
Hospitals and Dispensaries for the benefit of 
which a reasonable sum is charged. We shall 
select a few from the many instances of abuse in 
the free hospital and dispensary system as pre- 
sented by Mr Burdett. 

The first important case is that of the Royal 
Free Hospital, London, where ‘ it has been shewn 
that the out-patient department is abased to the 
extent of seventy-four per cent, if we include 
the whole of those patients who are able to pay 
to a provident dispensary. In* other words, out 
of six hundred and forty-one cases investigated, 
one hundred and sixty-nine, or twenty-six per 
cent, were found to be fit objects for the charity.’ 
This was the hospital which George Moore, the 
philanthropist, so strenuously promoted. What 
would he have said to the facts just quoted ? 
‘Everywhere,’ says Mr Burdett, ‘the number of 
patients applying for free medical relief has 
increased to the extent of nearly fifty per cent, in 
our large towns during the last ten years. Thus, 
in London at the present time, one in four of the 
w'hole population receives gratuitous medical relief 
when ill.' In the space of tAi years in Biming- 
ham, the number of patients treated gratuitously 
rose from sixty-six to a hundred and four thoxf- 
sand. In Liverpool, in 1877, one in two of the 
population relied! on medical charity. ‘It thus 
becomes evident 'Uhat the present ^Atem of 
medical relief must be remodelled. It injar88‘*an 
classes. It demoralises the patient, deprivdh the 
poor of their lawful inheritance, defrauds tiie 





.’iilltell |MiiyuSo% and bampen the boapi^ 
Wpi^ It & bopuess to expect that^teople will 
Wm Al^de even a penny a week fot medicine and a 
dwfltot^B Attendance when they can get as much* for 
the mere aakisA. As long, therefore, as the bos- 
Idtols give thefr relief so freely and indiscrimi- 
loately, we must expect that the people will nse 
this steiming-stone to pauperism, and be deprived 
of that happiest of results, the healthy feeling of 
sdf-belp and independence, which belongs to 
those who do their duty in providing for the 
necessities of life.' 

ltis^.ariotis to observe how some largo toM^ns 
make enormous efforts to increase the size of their I 
firee hospitals, and encourage all and sundry to 
firequent them, as if they were porforftiing a great 
work of beneficence, when probably a half or a 
third of all who are received as mtients are able to 
pay for medical attendance. The^boast of some 
hospitals is that no applicant who on examination 
requires to be medically treated will be turned 
away. In one sense, it is a noble prlncixfie of 
action ; but closely considered, it includes a dis- 
regard of how many persons in decent circum- 
stances are pauperised. That people who are 
tolerably well off are admitted to these free and 
easy hospitals, is obvious from the newspaper 
obituaries. As if signifying a break-down in 
independent principle, families do not seem to 
think there is anything derogatory in announcing 
that one of their members died in a hospital 
supported by charitable contributions. It may be 
presumed that in such cases the feelings have been 
so blunted, that medical treatment for nothing is 
taken not as a charity but as a right. 

There is a certain drollery In these misconcep- 
tions ; but they go beyond a joke. The rearing of 
huge hospitals to meet the increasing demands of 
patients forms a heavy though voluntary tax on 
the community, and not less onerous is the annual 
expenditure. Lately, a very grand new Uospital, 
styled the ^yal Infirmary, was opened in Edin- 
burgh. It was built, and will be supported, by 
private contributions. According to a public 
statement, the buildings have cost three hundred 
and forty thousand pounds. The number of beds 
that can be provided for patients is six hundred. 
Beckoning the interest on the cost at four per 
cent, and the cost of maintenance, the outlay on 
each bed will be about seventy-eight pounds per 
annum. If fewer than six hundrea beds are 
fitted up, the cost of each will be proportionally 
increased Any one, therefore, who remains in the 
Infirmary for a month costs the public at least 
six pounds ; without reference to the value of 
medical attendance, which in the interests of the 
medical school is gratuitous so far as patients are 
concerned. Facts of^ this kind should lead to 
some sobering reflections. 

With A view to limit the number of applicants 
for gratuitous board, lodging, and medical attend- 
ance, the plan of eharging a registration fee of 
one shilling has been tried at several free hospitals ; 
but it is found to introduce fresh evils. Idlers go 
about begging for money, under pretence of pro- 
curing a shilling to pay the fw. This plan has 
besides the demerit of excludi/lg the absolutely 
poor, who ought properly to be the recipients of the 
charity. Everything considered, it comes to this, 
tiiat the Tight thing to do is to set up I'oy Hospi- 
tds and Pay Dispensaries on the plan of IVovideut 


Societies. That is to say^, by paving a small sum 
per week or month, a family would receive medieal 
succour in the event of any ailment Any suclt 
scheme properly worked would encourage thrifty 
and be the means of relieving the pumie from 
enormous claims now made on wem |br charitable 
contributions. It is mentioned thk Provident 
medical schemes, varied according to dircum- 
stances, have proved successful in France, Sp^ 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, America, 
and the Colonies. Schemes of this kind are 
in operation in some parts of England, and it 
would be satisfactory to see them more generally 
extended. 

Other economic plans commend themselves for 
support As, for example, attaching Pay-wings to 
free hospitals. An excellent Pay-wing has been 
attached to a free hospital at Montreal. Wherev» 
they have Iwcn rightly begun, hospitals^ of this 
useful description have proved to be of immense 
use to isolated individuals who have no dwelling- 
house of their own, and who sensitively shrink 
from encroaching on a charity. In some quarters, 
objections may be raised to Pay-wings. It may 
be urged that they are not sufficiently detached 
from the charity departments, and would prove a 
failure. In that case, let Pay Hospitals ot mode- 
rate dimensions and of different varieties to suit 
the means and tastes of applicants, be tried. In 
this species of minor hospitals, under the name of 
Sanataria, Paris and its environs offer good speci- 
mens, generally, we believe, the property of phy- 
sicians. They are in fact private board ing-honses 
for medical treatment ; the accommodation and 
the charges made being adapteil to the different 
classes of persons who take advantage of them. 
In some cases, the inmates of Pay Hospitals arc 
not excluded from employing their own medical 
attendant. Mr Burdett’s book may be consulted 
as to experiments of one kind or other that have 
been made respecting schemes of payment both for 
hospital treatment and for the dispensing of medi- 
cines. To onr mind, the subject is involved in 
no material difficulty. Where there is a will there 
is a way. The chief obstacle, as we apprehend, to 
the introduction of any such schemes lor lessening 
<lependence on charities, may be ejected to come 
from existing institutions. Over a long course of 
years, iuterests'and prejudices have grown up, and 
am tenacious in their vitality. We happen to 
know a ca.se uhere an energetic attempt in a 
large city was made, for the sake of economy 
in management, to coalesce the public charities 
into kindred groups. The idea met with general 
favour ; but it also incurred formidable opposition. 
Interests in charities were viewed as trade inte- 
rests. The attempt was worse than a failure. It 
ended only in a fresh organisation. 

It would be absurd to affect an ignorance of 
the progress of thrift, notwithstanding the many 
powerful influences exerted in an op;^8ite direc- 
tion, The tokens of improved habits meet ns in 
all directions. The vast sums now deposited in 
the Savings-banks. The numerous instances of 
workmen baying and inhabiting neat and salu- 
brious dwellings, a circumstance largely owing to 
Provident Building Societies. The diffused taste 
for reading. A higher style of dress among both 
sexes. The universal culture of the young bv 
means of compulsory education. We would add, 
the greater leisure to think, and disposition to 




iaijtiim Oa ‘1^ We «Q!r&ce of iocietjr, 
dumge for the lietter is at once xeanifest in cooh 

d son wW ve remember two lenerations 

The human beiim, so to speak, is of more 
value. On the whole, mings are going (m ve^ 
■well, though they might be better. We etifl 
observe, especially on the occasion of holidays, a 
prodigious mass who, delivering themselves up to, 
idle and mischievous habits, seem not to have 
advanced one iota. They have relatively gone 
back. In their rongh looks and ragged wrctched- 
ness, their vacantly staring about with their bands 
in their pockets, their pouring in streams into 
public-houses, their fights and brawls, of which 'we 
hear enough in the daily new6v;iT.er reports — in 
all this, and in more that could ho mentioned, w(? 
have the flagrant proof that society is yet a good 
way from the millenninm. In plain terms, in the 
midst of a higher civilisation there is a conspi- 
cuous stratum of barbarism, that as a heavy drag 
retards everything. 

If let alone to experience the consequence of 
their improvidence, this dark mass might pos- 
sibly be diminished ; but on the contrary, it is 
pampered and kept alive in all its hideous reck- 
lessness by the meddlesomeness of philanthropists, ; 
who cherish it as a choice field of operations for ! 
their crotchets. Misery is rendered perennial 
instead of casual. We bold that as long as 
every species of misexpenditure and bodily ail- 
ment is liable to be succoured by charitable 
associations, there will, of course, be Encourage- 
ments to TJntli>-Tt. ' w. c. 


A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

BY I), CnmSTIE MOIIRAY. 

CHAPTEK X — ^AUTOBIOGRAMIY. 

It was a conscious smite, which rccoffnised its own 
charminff existence. 

Why do I always think of Wretbedale as I knew 
it in the suminer-tirae ; and why am I quite 
baffled now that I try to recall it as I first saw 
it on that dismal winter-night ? An old west- 
country friend of mine, hunting m,e up the other 
day, found me inwrapped'in f(^ within two 
hundred yards of Temple Bar, and his very men- 
tion of the place created in these gloomy chambers 
a sense of sunshine and green fields. You may 
seek in vain for Wretbedale now. The quaint 
cross-timbered bouses with their thatched eaves 
and diamonded windows have disappeared, and 
trim villas line the road. The lilac^s bloom and 
the laburnum’s dropping gold no longer overhang 
the dusty, crooked, little highway. The swinging 
tavern-sign has at length taken the flight which 
on gusty days it used to meditate of old, and the : 
tavern has followed it The big tree on the green 
— the green itself— -they are as clean gone as that 
hy-gone self of mine who knew them. I some- 
times feel BO regretful over these changes, that I 
mourn for the little village as though for a friend 
dented. . _ 

The place is opulent and new-fangled. A line 
of railway with sides of bare earth intersects the 
lovely landscape, and shapeless bridges offend the 
eye. The sweet quiet is broken by hoarse screams 
and pantings. Rural silence has fled from the 
very heart of its home, and if you would be in 


tiie eoscBte, you uwwt leave Wrethodafe behind 
you. I a tight to be aggrieved at all this. 

la mj Btadc Country hcane 1 had had but little 
chance of lalMag in love with Nature, whose coun- 
tenance was so tom axA scarified as to he scarcely 
lovely. Not even there, of course, could the heart 
of a child go without some recognition of tiie 
brightening of the sky, and the softening of the 
air in spring-time, some gladness in the languor 
of the summer artemoon, some welcome for the 
solemn peace of autumn’s skies. But here Nature 
wore tne loveliest of faces always, and most 
lovingly wooed me. ♦ 

schoolmates for the first week or two were 
iust of the average caste, exciting neither special 
likings nor dislikings, I discovered to my own 
surprise on one occasion that I could roused 
to fight in self-defence ; and having fought and 
conquered, and established my footing, lived in 
tolerable peace and comfort. The Rev. Charles 
Davies w'as a good little man of consumptive 
tendencies. He was eminently painstaking and 
pious, and for the rest, commonplace. A good 
little man who did his work dutifully according 
to his lights, which were not brilliant He had a 
good little wife, •who coddled him and us, and 
spent herself wholly — the good little soul ! — in 
kindly offices for all about her. But they are 
phantoms here, and have no purpose to fulfil in 
this story. The good little clergyman’s good little 
wife took a natural interest in my forlorn con- 
dition. Sally’s first visit was made on a Saturday 
afternoon, and she was admitted to see me in the 
schoolroom, at that time deserted by its usual 
occupants, who were romping and shouting to 
their hearts’ content in the gravelled ground out- 
side. While Sally and I were in the full flow 
of mutual confidence, Mrs Davies came into the 
schoolroom, and entered into talk with Sally, and 
drew from her my little history. This was a 
subject over which Sally always cried ; and Mrs I 
Davies, who was not a strong-minded woman, j 
cried a little w'ith her, and told her she was a i 
good kind soul, and said she should always he 
welcome to come and see me. I also cried a little, 

I remember, and •was a good deal petted and gene- 
rally made much of, I missetb Sally heavily at 
first, but grew gradually reconciled, and found a 
friend in the manageress of our cliUdish affairs. 
Life glided along smoothly enough for a while 
iu this quiet place and xuxder these happy 
auspices. 

It was the first of May, and we were promised 
a half-holiday. The Reverend Cliarles and his 
two ushers were in the best of earthly humoure ; 
and I, with some half-dozen others, was lazily 
reciting the products of Madagascar, when Ito 
Davies entered the little side ‘class-room in which 
we sat and summoned her husband from the 
school. When he returned, as he did in a few 
minutes, he brought a new boy ■«’ith him. ‘ 
young gentlemen,’ he said, ‘is Master Oeoige 
Gascoigne. — You •will learn the names of your 
companions, Gascoigne, by-and-by.’ • 

The new boy was a slim and pallid youth, with 
long golden curl.‘i and handsome blue eyes wad 
a girlishly beautiful face. He wa^ quite self- 
possessed, and inclined his he^ towards ui^ 
this introduction. I, remembering my own awk- 
ward advent, and the painful rfiyness which over- 
mastered mo when the Reverend Charles delivered 
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luflOMlf of bu littk sot spoecb on the occasion of 
my introduction to the school, was almost awed 
bjr the |>leasant end easy smile of this new-comer. 
The smile was a genuine bit of sunshine, and gave 
the face, for the moment that it dwelt there, both 
trarmth and colour. Perhaps I mix my memories 
here once more, and confuse first and later impres- 
sions ; but 1 have often thought since then, that 
any ^wn-up creature, looking at that lad’s face, 
shomd have {seen what great things lay within 
him, and how easy it might be to turn them all 
to evil. Any grown-up creature with the ^lightest 
facultj^ for observation might have gained some 
knowledge of the boy’s character from his .smile, 
and having gained the knowledge,, might have 
used it for his good. For as 1 knew afterwards, 
he was keenly susceptible to all opinions, and as 
ductile-hearted as a girl. But nobody saw or 
cared, and he, my best and dearesttfriend, and my 
worst enemy and his own, grew up ; to fulfil his 
destiny perhaps. 

1 have spoken of his smile. Let me try to say 
what I observed in it then — child as I was— and 
noticed in it many a time afterwards. It was 
perfectly frank and spontaneous. But it was a 
conscious smile, vrhich recognised its own charm- 
ing existence, and recognised your appreciation of 
it ; and’ in its pleasure in itself, and in your 
pleasuie at it, lived a little moment longer than 
it would otherwise have done. It captivated me 
at once, I know ; and that afterlight in the face 
which seemed to recognise my sensation and to 
gladden in it, was sweeter than the smile itself. 
He was five years older than I, and was tall for 
his age. It was significant of the best and the 
worst of him that he signalled me out for friend- 
ship from the first. It was significant of the best 
of him, because he was always kindly to the weak, 
and disposed to cheer such as were alone. It was 
significant of his worst, because half of all he did 
was done for the sake of admiration and applause, 
and because be chose me mainly for my unreason- 
ing worship. 

There axe men who have forgotten that they 
were ever children, and who seem to fancy that 
boyhood is an almost characterless age. In such 
cases ati appeal to ^emory would bo useless. Let 
them give themselves for an hour to the study of 
a group of sohool-boys, and discover to their asto- 
nishment that the finer marks of human nature 
are there developed as well as those broad and 
simple lines of characterisation, which have aloue 
accredited themselves to their unobservant eyes. 

Ibe fashion after which the Reverend Charles 
Davies treated his pupils to a half-holiday was 
about as siraificant of him as the term by which 
our small Aversion was known was significant of 
it The pupib were ‘duly marshalled in orderly 
military ^hion, were 'told off by fours, wheeled 
into fours, and solemnly marched through some 
three or four miles of country road, which led 
nowhere in paiticalar, except that the circuitous 
windings of our march always-'^landcd us at the 
kcbool-gates. I had already made three of these 
stiff and monotonous excursiems, and looked for- 
ward with no great joy to tha fourth. Yet, as 
became the first of May— whict is not always so 
sweetly smiBng gs in justice to its jpoetic fame it 
should be— the fields were thick with flowers, the 
hedges were already giving sign of tlmt fair bloom 
which bears the name of the month it owes its life 


to, the skies were clear, the wind was fresh and i 
balmy, and things generally were vastly more 
inviting to the school-boy soul, outside the school 
than in it. Even in one of those foolish rows of 
four, it was possible to taste the sweetness of the 
air. Even if forbidden to dash at large through 
those floral fields, one could look at them. There 
was a certain jolly old blackbird who in the 
course of our last walk had flittered after us, 
and taunted us with our want of freedom, 
along a good quarter of a mile of road, keep- 
ing himself carefully behind the hedge mean- 
while. Surely his society was worth something, 
though one shared it as a close-bound unit in 
fifteen monotonous rows of four. 

We were all marshalled in the playground and 
arranged in order when the Reverend Charles 
emerged from the house accompanied by Gas- 
coigne. We stood there in solemn row whilst 
the meek little clergyman walked along the rank 
and inspected us front and rear, like a general 
among troops on a review day. Gascoigne followed 
him ; and when the little man had completed* his 
inspection and had come round to our front again, 
the new boy slipped his hand into the master’s 
and stood there by his side. The Reverend Charles 
looked down upon him with an air of rebuke, as I 
fancied ; but Gascoigne met his glance with a smile 
of such confident affection, that the small man 
patted him on the shoulder aud smiled in 
return. 

‘ With whom will you walk, Gascoigne V asked 
the Reverend Charles. ‘You me.y choose your 
own companion for to-day.’ 

It was a little thing perhaps, but it won my 
heart at once. Gascoigne left the master’s side 
and took his place by me, an<l touched me lightly 
on the shoulder. It was a little thing, but 1 had 
been busy with fancies concerning him, in my 
imaginative childish way, and he was so mneh 
older and stronger and taller and handsomer than 
I ; and altogether, as I have 6ai<l, the action won 
my heart. 1 looked up at him with a shy grati- 
tude; and he looked back upon rnc with that 
splendid aspect of affectionate protection which I 
learned afterwards to know so wll, and to take 
so much delif.'lit in. Our ways are diflbrcntly 
ordered now, and wide apart ; but if I could undo 
the past— liis past and mine — and stand beside 
him again with that uiniuestioning acceptance of 
his worth, how gla<lly I would do it! 

We ivere the cliief institution of Wrethedale, 
and the village was proud of us. It is just possible 
that we robbed here and there a garden now and 
then, and that we w’ere upon occasion a nuisance. 

But on these public days of holiday display the 
village turned out and audibly admired us ; and 
one or two of the oldest of Wrethedale’s inhabi- 
tants used to bid God bless us as we passed. They 
were unused to processions in Wrethedale, and a 
very small show excited the good folk’s emotions. 

So we tramped with fair regularity of step through 
the winding village street The smith and the 
landlord of the Wrethedale Arms took off their 
caps to the Reverend Charles, and old crones cour- 
tesied at the cottage doors. The children ran after 
us and before us and beside us, and turning sud- 
denly round upon us, stared shyly and ran on 
again. The wagoner, gay in honour of the sweet 
month’s advent, touched his tanned forehead os 
we filed past, him, and drew his ribboned team ‘ 
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aside to let tis go by in nnbroken o^er. The 
roim was firm beneath our feet, and neither damp 
nor dusty. The hedges were green on either side ; 
and now and again, where a gate broke in upon 
the hedgerow, we had glimpses of the pleasant 
western country right or left. 

I suppose the May weather touched the juve- 
nility which was certainly still vital in him some- 
where, for just as we reached Old Buhn's straw- 
berry gardens — a favourite resort of the people of 
the little country-town hard by— the Reverend 
Charles halted and addressed us. ‘ Young gentle- 
men,’ said the Reverend Charles, ‘you may now 
walk out of rank.’ 

There was a rush and a yell. The mob of 
young gentlemen went headlong down the lane. 

Let me recall the place and the time. Beyond 
Old Bunn’s gardens run three or four cottages, 
each w’ith its pleasant little plot in front. On 
the opposite side of the lane, a pond full of 
tadpoles and young frogs, and strange creatures 
neither tadpole nor young frog, but in various 
intermediate conditions, I remember them keenly 
because of Gascoigne’s lecture. Then beyond the 
pool a gate, over which one mild young heifer 
pushed an inquiring head, as if to ask what all 
the noise was about. Beyond that a bam at a 
corner of the highway, all ivy from base to roof, 
f'vcept for the great oak-doors. Beyond the barn, 
a dense mass of wdllows, white in the May-day 
w'ind. And over all the May-day sunshine, and 
the sense of liberty, and the freshness of the 
spring ; and over even these the exultant glad- 
ne.*- ' of the schi ol-boy heart. Round the corner 
to the left, hidden until now by the thick-blos- 
somed liedges, an old farmhouse — rackety, tumhle- 
dow’ri, pi<’tviresqne. A broken gate opening on a 
littered told-yard. To the right that dense mass 
of willow.:, white in the May-day wind, feathering 
olf gradually, with glimpses of the country be- 
tween, And then a sudden swerve, and a brook 
with a fallen sapling across it, making its silver 
wavelets brawl a little ; and beyond the hay- 
meadow on the other side such a stretch of country 
as you may seek in vain elsewhere. And over ail 
the May-day sunshine and the sense of liberty and 
the freshness of the spring ; and over even these 
the exultant gladness of the school-bpy heart. 

I write this after midnight, on *a cold March 
night The sound of London’s latest traffic is in 
my ears. A market-cart goes rumbling towards 
Covent Garden. Yet a minute ago 1 was back in 
those glad fields. The brook rippled and the 
birds sang again. My old schoolfellows were call- 
ing one another round about me. My new friend 
was by ray side. I shall take his hand no more ; 
but, 0 Gascoigne, before I lay my pen down for 
the night, let me sit awhile and fancy that you too 
are back in those old scenes, and that you think 
of them and of all the broken history which fol- 
lowed them, with such repentance as matches my 
forgiveness. 


"I I dwell upon that day because it belongs to 
.] him and has grown for me to be a part of him. 
j We spent the whole afternoon together, and he 
j charmed me. Even in those early days he 
i charmed everybody, and exercised a subtle influ- 
ence over all with whom he came in contact. 
Below the fallen sapling an old wooden baulk 
ran across the brook, accompanied half-way by a 


decrepit hand-rail, which fdled just where it might 
have begun to be of service. At the far end of 
' this baulk rose a magnificent elm, which over- 
shadowed the water, and mixed its boughs with 
those of the willows on the near side. The 
Reverend Charles had given up his scholars for 
the moment, and had resigned himself to the situ- 
ation. He was peacefully walking along the road 
which ran by the brook-side. He had his hands 
folded behind him, and his hat very much at the 
back of his head, and he was evidently giving up 
his good little heart to the serene enjoyment of 
nature. Gascoigne pointed to him laug;|^ngly, 
and fell into so ludicrously accurate an imitation 
of his gait that I laughed in return. Mimicry I 
soon discovered was one of Gascoigne’s special 
faculties. We sat down on the baulk together at 
the water’s edge, and fell into conversatibn. To 
speak more accurately, Gascoigne cross-examined 
me and drew me out, and most skilfully and 
pleasantly manipulated me. 

‘You and I,’ he said, ‘are going to be friends. 
What ’s your name ? ’ 

I told him. 

‘ 1 shall call you Jack.’ 

I was really honoured beyond measure. I told 
him mv little story. I described Sally and the 
little Black Country 'cottage ; and told him qf the 
young carpenter, and of Aunt Bertha and Mr 
Fairholt and Uncle Will and Polly. There was 
a feeling of freshness and even a little feeling of 
daring in making these revelations to a. stranger. 

He had put his arm about my neck with a caress- 
ing protection which was natural to him, and as 
he had said, we were friends. I quite despair of 
conveying to any reader who may not have a 
similar remembrance the strength and rapidity 
with which my affection for him and my aamira- 
tion of him took root and grew. Ho listened with 
such an unaffected pleasure ; he questioned with 
so delicate and natural a tact, and with such a 
kindly interest, that my story was told quite easily 
and without embarrassment. 

He returned my confidence, and told me all 
about himself. 1 gathered as the result of it that 
his parents were not wealthy, but that he was an 
only child, and had great expectaiions from some- 
body, who meant to send him* to college and to 
make a man of him. He told me that he meant 
to be a clergyman. Like Mr Davie.s 1 I ventured 
to ask him. No, he answered laughingly ; not at 
all like Mr Davies. 

There we left the brook and wandered back a 
little, and he told me all about the frog and tad- 
pole metamorphosis. We gathered wild-flowers, 
and he knew the names of all — the scientific names 
of some. His father, he told me then, was a 
scientific man, and amazingly clever. He had 
written books, and knew a great deal more tluin 
Mr Davies, 'This last in answer to my queries. 
Then he led me on to literature, and listened 
with a smiling friendly interest while he drew me 
out on that point. One of his chief charms then 
and always was that he had in perfection the art* 
of patting an inferior at ease. In after-days, when 
his wish was fulfilled and he took his first curacy, 

I have seen him exercise that art with farmers 
and farm-labourers and the dull mechanics of t|^e 
village. They were all diarmed with him ; as 
indeed how could they have been otherwise t ■ 

Our talk went on until the Reverend Charles had 

, ==s^ 
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I^f^t^red his sltayed flock together, and was con- 
twaed as we niarohed in military order home. He 
me a lift ov«r a rough bit of Valpe’s Latin 
mmnmar — on whose mazes I had just entered— that 
evening ; the first of many. To niy infinite delkht 
he took ^e E^wre bed in the room I slept in. Cir- 
cumstances emispired in favour of our friendship. 
School-hours parted us of course, for he was far 
ahead of me, as . was only natur^ But in the 
playground we came together again, and in those 
games in which I was unable to join I had at 
least the satisfaction of seeing him outshine all 
omr (M^panions. He was an Admirable Crichton, 
and as good as he was clever and handsome. Some 
of the meaner spirits envied him ; but cven**Envy 
was shortly silenced. He took and kept a place 
among us from the first which seemed to nave 
been either reserved or created for him, and in 
onr young republic he was president His popu- 
larity never weaned him irom fne. From the 
promise made on the first afternoon of our 
acquaintance he never deviated. We were 
frienda 

The holidays came at last, and with the groom 
came Sally to escort me home. Gascoigne and 
die had grown to know each other long before 
this, of course. Sally was in love with him ; and 
he, as much for her own sake as for mine, was 
quite impressed with Sally. We parted most 
affectionately, and met again much sooner than 
we had hoped. For it turned out that Gascoigne’s 
father was an old friend of Mr Fairholt’s, and that 
Mter having left him unvisited for many years, 
as old friends will, he came over one day in the 
first week of the holidays, bringing Gascoigne 
with him. I was by this time— the first shyness 
of our reunion having disappeared — reinstalled as 
jongleur, and Folly had again assumed her regal 
state. A wild legend, into which I bad pitch- 
forked Gascoigne as knight-deliverer, and which I 
regret to say was afterwards imperiously set aside 
by Polly in favour of The Three Bears, was inter- 
rupted by Sally, who ran up to tell me that 
Gascoigne had arrived. I blush to admit that 
love and fealty wore alike forgotten for the 
moment, and that I fell prccinitately down-stairs 1 
to greet my friend, leaving Polly lonely with that 
weird and incomploted legend. 

The house and its inmates alike seemed changed 
since that misty winter-night on which I had left 
for school. Mr Fairholt, w’ho never noticed me, 
now went about in a slow, listless, broken way. 
Unde Will was less cheerful than of old ; and a 
settled melancholy had fallen on Aunt Bertha. 
Even Sally was saddened in some way that I 
could not understand. When I reached the hall, 
Mr Fairholt was greetL^ his guest, and Aunt 
j^rtha was talking- to Gascoigne. Uncle Will 
entered at the same iqoment, and with a momen- 
tary cheeHulness thok my companion and myself 
in chaqge, and shewed Gascoigne the stables and 
the dogs. When we returned to the house we 
found that it had been arranged that the visitors 
^should stay until the following evening, and 
Gascoigne and I settled down thereupon into talk. 
In the ntid^t of it I remembered Polly, whom I 
straightway produced and introduced. He took 
her tip in Ms arms and kissed her — a proceeding 
af wh^ she fe%ned to he displeased. She over- 
looked* Gascoigne's error shortly^ afterwards, and 
trotted after him cveiywheie, with a wondering 


admiration of the things he did, and an admiring 
wonder at him, which satisfied me completely. 

In consideration of Gascoigne’s presence, I was 
allowed to sit up a little later than usual. We 
sat together as it grew dusk in the little room 
commonly used by Aunt Bertha, and I was relat- 
ing the story of the first appearance of the face. 
Gascoigne had his arm about my neck as usual, 
and I was looking up at him as I, spoke, when I 
noticed that he nad ceased to listen, and was 
peering into the dusk with a somewhat alarmed 
expression. 1 stopped; and he pointed through 
the window, asking in a whisper : ‘Jack, what’s 
that ? ’ 

I looked out also, and saw the figure of a man, 
who came silently and with a stealthy crouching 
run across the lawn. I was just about to cry out 
in fear when I recognised the crouching figure as 
that of Uncle Will. But almost before I was 
assured of this I was again frightened. A hand 
was laid upon the window-sill, and a head slowly 
rose above it The head turned from side to side, 
as if in suspicious watchfulness. 

‘A burglar ! ’ wliispered Gascoigue. 

Uncle Will came nearer, with a slower step and 
with still greater caution, until he was near enough 
to lay a sudden hand upon the shoulder of the 
man who crouched beneath the window. At the 
touch the man started to his feet, ami I fell back 
from Gascoigne’s hold with a shriek. ‘ The face ! ’ 
Horrified as I was by this sudden apparition of 
my phantom, I saw all that happened outside and 
heard the one word spoken. All that happened 
was that my phantom, tnrning rdund, threw his 
hands upw’ards and backw'ards and recoiled. In 
a flash of time he recovered himself and Hed, and 
melted like a shadow in the shadows of the night. 
Uncle Will’s first gesture was the same. lie also 
recoiled with his hands thrown back and up, and 
so for the merest fragment of a second they faced 
each other. As my phantom turned to fly, the 
other precipitated himself towards liim as if to 
seize him. He was too late, and lost his footing. 
Recovering himself, he followed that flying shadow 
with a cry : 

‘Frank!’ 


THE.QUEEN’S GUARD. 
There arc many ancient customs still kept up in 
London which are more ornamental than useful, 
and amongst them we might class that W'hich pro- 
vides military guards to certain portions of the 
metropolis, despite the exi.stenco of a police force 
which is more than sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. 

In the days when regal splendour was deemed 
to be part and parcel of the life of a nation, such 
guards as were placed over the various palaces of 
the sovereign were really necessary to impart a 
martial and imposing appearance ; but in these 
times of comparative simplicity in the matter of 
court ceremonies, and in the midst of loyalty so 
universal, their real usefulness has in a great 
measure departed. 

Whether the sovereign is in or out of town, 
however, the visitor to London is absolutely cer- 
tain of witnessing a military spectacle on any day 
of the week in the usual ‘ Guard-mounting’ which 
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takes place at St James’s Palace. This, os our 
readers are aware, is the old palace of the kings 
and queens of England, and the building in which 
official receptions, such as ‘levees,’ ‘drawing- 
rooms,’ &C. are frequently held. 

As the clocks chime half-past ten in the morn- 
ing the sound of martial music in the distance 
warns us that the ‘ Queen’s Guard’ is approaching; 
and presently one can descry the tall bearskin caps 
'of the ‘Household Brigade’ towering above a 
motley crowd of onlookers, to many of whom the 
enlivening strains of the band are as good as a 
breakfast. Indeed it is averred that amongst the 
crowd there are persons who have never missed 
one ‘ Guard-mounting ’ for niary years past, and 
who are as conversant with the military customs 
of London as the most veteran Guardsman. 

As the * Guard ’ comes nearer, we are able to 
tell which of England’s famous regiments it is 
whose turn of duty has again brought its members 
along the ‘iVIall,’ whjeh has been trodden and re- 
trodden by them or their predecessors for more 
than two hundred years past. In fact, as we gaze 
upon the present scene we may very easily picture 
to ourselves another of a similar character, by 
I substituting for 1879 the year of grace 1G79, when 
the ‘King’s Guard’ in its cavalier costume and 
large standard, marching along surrounded by a 
crowd of dainty courtiers, presently halts and 
hnvers its c . lours as the Majesty of England 
passes by wiih its accompanying spaniels! The 
Park itself is very much changed since then, and i 
in its present beautiful aspect would scarcely be 
recognisable to the noble loungers of the Restora- 
tion period, till.', ugh perhaps the sturdy soldiers 
who are now treading its malls are not one whit 
different from those who fought at Worcester and 
Dunbar. 

The Queen’s Guard consists nowadays of five 
officers and about (tne hundred and i'orty rank and 
file. This is divided into three portions, or to 
use a military term, sections— namely, the St 
James’s Palace Guard, or ‘Qiieeiys Guard’ proper, 
which numbers three officers, four fifers and drum- 
mers, three sergeants, and sixty rank and file. It 
bears in its charge for twenty-four hours one of 
the colours or standards of the regiment ; the 
Queen’s colour on royal birthdays" or if Her 
Majesty is in town, and the Regimental colour on 
ordinary days when the Court is absent. 

The other sections form tlie Buckingham Palace 
Guard, and the Tilt Yard Guard— now called 
the ‘Horse Guards’ Parade,’ the site of the 
tournament ground in olden times — each consist- 
ing of an officer, a bugler, and about forty rank 
and file. At one time there was also a number of 
smaller guards, which used to be posted on the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, the Duke 
I of York’s School, and other places of minor im- 
ortance. The police have, however, long since 
een substituted for the military in these places 
to the evident relief of the latter, and without 
detriment to the public welfare. In summer-time 
and more especially on the day when Her Majesty's 
Birthday is kept, an impressive ceremony t a k es 


place on the Horse Guards’ Parade previous to 
the mounting of the guard, which is called ‘ troop- 
ing the colours.’ Then the State colour of the 
regiment whose duty it is to furnish the Queen’s 
Guard that day, is brought out of its hiding-place 
in the regimental orderly-room, and given over, 
with much poii^ and circumstance, to the custody 
of the Queen's Guard for the next four-and-twenty 
hours; after which it is generally cased and 
returned to its formef resting-place by the dram- 
major, escorted by two duty-sergeants. 

At the Birthday parade some members of the 
royal %mily are usually present, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales having been there on nemy every 
occtftion since their marriage ; while the Duke of 
Cambridge, ’as Commander-in-chief, is always sur- 
rounded on this day by a numerous and distin- 
guished suite, includiug all the foreign military 
attaches. The bands oi the three regiments are 
brigaded together; and as the troops present on 
the review-ground consist of the picked men of 
the famous brigade of Foot Guards, together with 
the Life Guards, and their band in its State dress, 
the military spectacle is exceedingly imposing. 

After the ceremony, the musicians — many of the 
members of which are celebrated artistes — ^march 
with the Queen’s Guard as far as St James’s 
Palace, playing all the way ; and performing 
opposite the Prince of Wales’s resident isome of 
the choicest morceaux from their musical reper- 
toire, the programme commencing with the per- 
formance of the National Anthem. While this is 
being played, the two guards which are relieving 
and being relieved, present arms and lower their 
colours. The regiments take their new 'clothing 
into wear on this day ; and the drum-majors don 
their State uniform, the costliness and gorgeous 
character of which we mentioned in the article 
on ‘Drummers and Fifers,’ in our number for 
30th September 187G. 

The officers of the Queen’s Guard consist of a 
Captain (ranking as Lieutenant-colonel) ; Lieu- 
tenant (ranking as Captain) ; and a Second 
Lieutenaut We have already explained in these 
columns how it is that the officers of the Guards 
bear a double rank — that is, an officer who would 
be simply a lieutenaut in the line, would be in 
the Guards a ‘lieutenant anj' captain,’ and so on 
through the other ranks. This strange custom is, 
under the Warrant of 1871, abolishing the pur- 
chase of commissions, to be allowed to die out 
It was an anomaly which has frequently caused 
confusion and jealousy. 

In the old days prior to the Crimean War, the 
Queen’s Guard used to ‘mount’ in the Old Palace 
Yard of St James’s ; and when the old guard had 
marched away, the colour of the new guard was 
placed in a post in the centre of tlie yard, where 
it remained flying till sunset, under the charge of 
a sentry. It was then removed into the officers’ 
messroom, and brought out again in the morning. 
The post stands there still, hut its ‘glory has 
departed,’ as the colour is seldom displayed except 
at levees. On ‘ Waterloo Day,’ a surviving veteran 
from Chelsea Hospital used to attend at the Palace 
and tie a buuch of laurel on the colour with a 
iece of the Waterloo medal ribbon ; but the later 
attles of Alma and Inkermann .having eclipsed 
the splendour of Waterloo, the custom waS^ dis- 
continued. • • 

On royal birthdays, every member of the 
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mhst the eommand of the captaia, u 
wbured a nuta of mcme^— *to drink the In^th of 
'lhaaee or Frinoese whose birthday it is— 
Vlditdi averages about foorpence per man. The 
oQbiae receive a guinea eadi. On Her Majesty’s 
birthday the snm is doubled. Every officer on 
mounting guard for the first time, and on pro- 
motion, 18 expected to pay his * footing’ in a sum 
which is dishributod among the non-commis- 
moned officers of the guard. This, however, is 
an old custom, which is now sometimes more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

<WitMn the precincts of the old Palace 'stands 
the Q^rd-room, the former discomfort of which 
has now been partly remedied by certain implove- 
ments; and here the rank and file h&ve to make 
themselves as comfortable as they can under 
the circumstances, through a long dreary day 
and night, each man taking his turn every four 
hours to 00 two hours’ * sentry-go ”on some dull 
and lonely post in the vicinity of the Palace 
and Park. On mounting guard the senior ser- 
geant leads aloud the standing orders for the 
guard, and the orders for the sentinels on the dif- 
ferent posts ; and this reading is repeated by one 
of the other sergeants to the first batch of sentries 
when they have been relieved. Each sentry before 
being relieved from bis post is supposed to repeat 
to the 'new sentry verbatim the orders of the post ; 
and some amusing incidents often happen in this I 
way, especially when the sentry is a recruit, and I 
being uneducated perhaps, is unable to remember I 
the exact terms in which the order is couched. 

Next to the privates’ guard-room is that of the I 
officers — or speaking more correctly, the officers* 
mess. Here the officers of the other sections of 
the Queen’s Guard, and the officers of the Cavalry 
Guard, which also mounts at the Tilt Yard every 
moruing, come to dine in the evening ; the govern- 
ment allowing an annual sum of about two thou- 
sand pounds for the purpose of keeping the mess 
up. The luxurious fittings of this place and 
the comfortable bedrooms arc in strange contrast 
with the cold passages and dreary walls of the 
privates’ goard-room. The only duty which these 
officers have to perform is to inspect a batch 
of sentries once or twice during the day, and 
to go the * rounds ’ •once during the night, the 
remainder of their time being passed in lounging 
to and fro between the ‘ Guards’ Club ’ in Pall 
Mall and the guard-room mess. 

The * rounds ’ take place at eleven o’clock p.m,, 
and at one and three o’clock a.m. ; the officers 
going in the order of their rank, the captain 
of the guard (the colonel) being first. The eleven 
o’clock rounds are^ called the ‘Grand Hounds,’ 
when the colonel is accompanied by a sergeant, 
a drummer carrying a lighted lantern, and two 
privates; the sergeant bearing the keys of the 
Palace gates. The officer certifies the next day in 
Us guard-report that he personally vi.sited the 
sentries at such an hour and found all well. 

Upon their approach, the sentry challenges, 
either by word of mouth or a stamp of the 
foot The sei^aut replies in the same manner, 
and the sentry presenting arms says : ‘ Advance, 

E rounds ! All ’s well ! ’ — ^the word ‘ grand ' 
omitted iu the case of the one o’clock and 
o’clock rounds. 

People Were once in the habit of endeavouring 
to ixighten sentries who were posted iu a lonely j 


spot; and not only were these silly jokes practised 
by civilians, such as domestic servants and others, 
who imitated the tricks of the notorious * spring- 
heeled ’ Jack, but by some of the officers themselves^ 
who should have known better. The conviction of 
an officer for an unmanlv offence of this kind, put 
an end to aU such foolish proceeding 

One of the most carious ‘guards^ in London is 
that which is termed the ‘ Bank . Piquet,’ and 
which proceeds to take up its nightly quarters 
inside the Bank of England every evening at seven 
o’clock all the year round, remaining there until 
seven the next morning. It is an officer’s guard, 
and consists besides of a drummer, two sergeants, 
and over thirty men. Each man receives a shil- 
ling from the Bank authorities immediately on his 
arrival, the sergeant’s share being two shillings. 
The officer is allowed a dinner, laid for two, with 
three bottles of wine, and is permitted to invite 
a friend. The guard or piquet is comfortably 
housed, each man being ‘ served out’ with a watch- 
coat and a blanket ; and sentries are posted during 
the night at the bullion vaults and the counting- 
house parlour. 

In the Opera season, a small sergeant’s guard 
is posted at Covent Garden, for which duty the 
men also receive a shilling each, although they 
are there not more than four hours. At tlia 
magazine in Hyde Park there is also a sergeant’s 
guard, where the sentry ‘ paces his lonely round,’ 
prepared for anybody who molests him at his 
post or attempts to injure the building. 

With the exception of the Ojicra guards, which 
are more for ornament than anything else, these 
military guanis are the relics of turbulent tiniCH ; 
though none can deny that the ‘ Queen’s Guard ' 
is to a certain extent useful as well as ornamental ; 
for it gives amusement to the country visitor, and 
a free musical entertainment to the i«llers of tlie 
Parks; while the sentries themselves impart a 
certain liveliness to the many gorgeous though 
empty palaces which adorn the busicot city in the 
world. 

JACK QUARTEEM.MN’S VISION. 

IN TIIBEE PARTS. — PART I, ^ 

‘ You will remain my friend, Val ; won’t you ; and 
if anything should turn up, you will let me know, 
old fellow ?’ 

‘Of course. Jack. You may rely upon me. 
But is it really neceasary for you to go ? Can’t 
we patch up a peace somehow, old boy I ' 

Jack Quarterroain shook his head sorrowfully. 
Things had gone too far for an honourable com- 
promise. Mr Verschoyle liad openly said, in the 
presence of all the clerks, that he considered Mr 
John Quartermain culpably negligent, if not actu- 
ally guilty of the loss of several valuable deeds 
and papers from the inner office of Verschoyle 
and Saunders. These papers all related to the pro- 
perty of Jessie Hamilton, Mr Verschoyle’s niece 
and ward. And what made it hardest of all on 
jKtor Jack was that he and Jessie had quarrelled 
a short time before ; they hod had hot angry words 
about Val Saunders, Jack’s ‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ and fellow-clerk. 

Jack Quartermain was Mr Verschoyle’s nephew. 
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Ms only •istw’a only wn. A poor, fricndlew, 
deli<»t^ orphan baby, he had been left With tto 
wealthy eolioitor, and brought up by him as hie 
own child ; and Jock repaid the care and kindness 
he had received, with the warmest gratitude and 
esteem. Love, where Harry Verschoyle was con- 
cerned, seemed out of the question. Even Jessie 
Hamilton, with all her sweet winning ways and 
tendernesses, could awaken no stronger feeling 
than tolerant affection in the grim, stem old man 
whom she called uncle, and who was her sole 
guardian. 

Lawyer Verschoyle’s life was an unusually sad 
one. In his young days he had !c»ved and married 
like other men, and his wife was the very idol 
of his existence. A sweet, gentle, timid, Jiome- 
loving little woman was Ella Verschoyle ; a 
woman who found all her happiness in her 
husband, her children, and her home, and had no 
thoughts, hopes, or ambitions beyond. One great 
nervous horror of Mrs Verschoylc’s life was 
water ; she could not bear either to go on it or 
walk by it. She had been born at sea in the 
midst of a raging tempest ; and a deep-rooted 
aversion to ocean and river seemed a part of her 
very nature. Harry Verschoyle thought it would 
he a famous thing to cure his sweet little wife of 
her childish nervousness. They lived at Putney, 
in one of those pretty houses overlooking the 
river; and ii-.the long pleasant suminer evenings, 
Harry and his fellow-clerk and chum, Tom 
Bauuders, used to thoroughly enjoy a pull up the 
river to Richmond, or down to Battersea. Some- 
times Ada Leslie — an aquatic young lady from 
Hammersmith, who not only loved the river, hut 
could handle an oar dexterously, and who was 
engaged to Tom — ^joined them ; and it used to be 
a real grief to Harry to le.ave his young wife 
standing on the shore looking wistfully after 
him. 

‘Ella, I’m positively ashamed of you,’ he said 
one evening as Tom .Saunders and Miss Leslie 
pulled past. ‘ How jolly it would be if you could 
Imndlo an oar like Ada. Do, darling, come for a 
little row with me, just as far as Hammersmith.’ 

‘ Do you really wish me to, Harry ?’ EUa asked 
with a nervous little shiver. ‘I have such an 
unconquerable horror of the water !’ 

‘Ves ; and it’s so childish, dearie. I’m on it 
evening after evening, and nothing happens. And 
look at Ada Leslie and lots of other girls. You 
don’t think I would willingly take" you into 
danger, Elia?' 

‘No, Hairy; but I feel so frightened at the 
river,’ 

‘Then you must try and be a little braver, for 
my sake, little woman. Let’s follow Tom up the 
river ; he ’ll be so surprised !’ 

‘Very well, darling, since you wish it,’ Ella 
replied. ‘ But may I take the children, Horry ? 

I shall feel braver if Madgie and Bob are with 
me.’ 

‘ Certainly. They ’ll enjoy it immensely. Madgie 
will put you to shame, I ’m sure ; and Bob is a 
regular young duck. But wrap up well ; for 
though the evening is so fine, it’s rather chilly. 
Put a thick shawl over your head, darling ; and 


tie something round Madgie’s neck, while I get 
out the beat* 

In a few moments Mrs Terschoyle and Madgie 
— & sturdy^ sanbumtiittle body of fonr— and Bob, 
a daring misebievoas lad of six, took their Beats ; 
and Mr Harry Verschoyle was polling vigor- 
ously up the Thames. It was a glorious evening, 
late in September, with a clear purple sky, dotted 
with a few faint silver stars, and a great yellow 
moon climbing lazily up the dusky arch. 'The 
boat glided along smoothly, for Harry was an 
accomplished oarsman ; and little Madgie frirly 
screamed with glee as she leaned over the^de and 
held her tiny hand in the clear cold w'ater. 

BSfore they had been on the water half an hour, 
a fog began* to rise, and in a few minutes every- 
thing was obscured by one of those thin floating 
gray mists that come and go so capriciously on the 
Thames. Harry turned back at once — ^he knew 
the river thoroughly, and was not in the least 
nervous ; but his timid little wife fairly trembled 
with terror, and folded little Madgie close in her 
pms. Bob, in the bow of the boat, was singing 
in careless childish unconcern the refrain of a 
song he had often heard his father and Mr 
Saunders sing ; and occasionally Mr Verschoyle 
himself would join in Bobbie’s chorus of: 

Row, brothers, row ; the stream runs fast ; 

The ra2>ids are near, and the daylight ’s past. 

About half the return journey was accomplished 
in safety, when suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, the boat came into violent collision with 
another boat and — capsized ; and in an instant 
Harry Verschoyle, his wife and children, were 
struggling in the dark cold water. After the first 
moment of panic, Harry recovered himself, and 
struck out in search of his wife, calling her and 
his children by name, but without receiving any 
reply. At last, through the gloom — ^for the fog 
had grown denser — he thought he saw his wife’s 
form rise to the surface ; and seizing her in one 
arm, he struck out boldly for the nearest shore. 
By the time he reached it, he was too &iDt and 
exhausted to perceive that the woman he had 
saved was not his wife, but Ada Leslie. Ella, 
Madgie, and her brother were at the bottom of the 
river ; and Tom Saunders, w£ose boat had run 
into Harr)’’ Verschoyle’s, was picked up lower 
down more dead than alive. 

Verschoyle never quite recovered that tragic 
occurrence. For many months he was so ill 
that his friends despaired of his recoveiy ; and 
when his physical health began to improve, his 
reason seemed to bo seriously impaired. Time, how- 
ever, that does all things well, brought physical 
and mental strength ; but even that great healer 
failed to bring back the sunshine and joyousness 
to the prematurely aged, Jbroken-down, remorseful 
man. At seven-and-twenty he was gray and grim 
and hard, a cold, stem, almost repulsive man of 
business. His pleasant house by the river-side 
was sold, and he went to live over the offikse, in 
which he became juaior partner, in a great da]^ 
silent house, in a gloomy street near Westminster 
Abbey. Ten solitary weary years passed away, 
and he became senior partner, head of the firm 
where his father had worked for* thirty years ; 
and Tom Saunders, his old chum, was first^his 
head-clerk, and then his junior partfler. * They 
had a steady, intensely resectable business '; and 
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his attrition to it, asd 
Miilfi' 1m kuimai of versefaoyle and Sanadezs a 
for hoBOor and inte^lty. 

> ten yean’ uttn isolation, spent in toil ted 
JBlltn and lonidiness, Mr Versclioylc receiv^ into 
Ids house the only surviving sister of his wife, and 
her little daughter J^e ; but for nearly two years 
2dn Hamilton failed to effect any change in the 
etem, austere life of her brother-in-law. He kept 
to his own apartments, and took no part in the 
domesldc concerns of tlie little household. Then 
his late sister’s husband, Lieutenant Quarterinain, 
lost life while with his regiment in iudia ; 


ted hislittle boy Jack, now an ornban, w'as left 
to the guardianship of his uncle and the motherly 
care of Mrs Hamilton. 

For a few years things were brighter ; the ring 
of childish laughter echoed through the house. 
Jack’s unblushmg face W'ould greet Uncle Harry 
at the hall-door every evening, and his hands drag 
him into the drawing-room. Jessie, demure and 
modest, would slyly smile approval and encourage- 
ment through her thick auburn curls, or from 
behind her sampler, and almost unknown to her- 
self. Lawyer Verschoyle was becoming domes- 
ticated, and almost aflectioiiato ; wlu-n, to his 
renewed grief, Mrs Hamilton was smitten with a 
fever, which carried her to her grave ; after which 
the lawyer relapsed into his stony solitude. Tlie ! 
children went to school, and only at vacation-time | 
did they visit the office at ■Westminster, and not ' 
always even then, for both Jack and Jessie made j 
personal friends amongst their schoolmates, whom ^ 
Uncle Verschoyle always gladly gave them j)cr- 
mission to visit, though he sternly forbade their 
ever inviting any one home. 

And so the years passed away till Je■^sie was 
seventeen and declared ‘finished;’ and .Jack 
Quartermaiu sixteen, and thinking seriously of 
a profession. Then Mr Verschoyle offered him 
a stool in the old established oiBce, a home { 
in the house, and a partnership in pcispective ; | 
a post which Jack accepted gratefully. The 
routine of the lawyer’s office was not at all dis- 1 
tasteful to him. He had a good deal of applica- 
tion and a fair capacity fur business, and gave 
very general satisfaction to his employers. 

The years that had passed since Mrs Hamilton's 
death had confirmed Uncle Harry in his giimness 
and taciturnity. It w^as almost impossilde to draw * 
liim from his dingy study and unceasing labours. 
The cheerful sound of Jessie’s piano and Jack's 
well-cultivated baritone only caused him to lock | 
his door impatiently, and drove his thoughts hack 
to Madgie and Bob and bis never-forgotten wife. 
He allowed his niece and nephew to amuse them- 
selves pretty much as they liked— .a liberty w'hich 
had resulted in a closer tie than mere friendship 
between the two young .people — and in the long i 
winter evenings Val Saunders was a frequent i 
visitor. He was the vounger son of the other | 
partner of the firm, ted 1^ a post, not of great ' 
trust or pecuniary value, in the outer office. Vui j 
did not love the law, or anything else which < 
required work or thought. He would have made 
a capital butterfly; for the only thing he seemed j 
fit for was to flit joyously and brightly through 
existence, sipping every sweet as he went — linger- 
ing over every pleasure, and skipping over every 
disagreeable with the most envialde ease and 
unconcern. A irau^ happy disposition, a hand- 


some face, a manner in which merry, boyish 
audacity and frank, eager conhdenoe were happily 
blended, made Valentine Saunders a &vourite 
wherever he wont. His laugh was musical, his 
smile pleasanter still, his voice soft and sweet like 
a woman’s, and he had a way of looking up at you 
when he spoke which was altogether charming. 
Nothing could exceed his good-humour except 
his good spirits ; and his stock of .both seemed 
unfailing. 

Jack and Val were close friends in spite of 
the fact that the latter’s thoughtless magna- 
nimity and generosity not unfre^queutly got the 
former into pecuniary difficulties ; but Jessie 
Hamilton, who was the repositary for all Cousin 
Jack’s secrets and troubles, didn’t quite believe in 
Val. It was not altogether clear to her lesser 
intelligence why Jack should do the greater part 
of Val’s work, and Val spend, or rather squander 
the greater part of Jack’s money. Resides, Val’s 
behaviour to herself was not at all satisfactory. 
Ho knew that she and Jack were lung since 
pledged to each other ; still he paid her the 
most ridiculous compliments, wrote sentimental 
verses in her scrap-nook, and sent her valeu- 
I tines, whicli she put in the fire ; and other- 
I wise made himself objectionahle, in spile of his 
j handsome face and fascinating manuer. Once 
' Jessio ventured to question the prudence of Jack 
in having such an expensive, inconsiderate friend ; 
and he flew into a fine temper, us a young 
man sometimes will when the young lady of 
Ids heait piesumcs to sec a fault in the friend 
ol his \outh. 

JesMe, he reasoned, w.is like all the re.’t of her 
.sex, jealous, suspicious, and unre.usonable ! She 
hated his fiiend'', and w.is intolerant and over- 
bearing ; and Val J^auiiders was tlie best, the 
dearest, the jolliest fellow on the face of tlie 
earth ; and forsooth, it was rather soon foi Jcs'.ie 
to begin to find fault with his friends yet ! 
This, and much more to the same purpose, 
Jack blurted out lu the heat of his wialh ; 
and then he rudied off and told Val all 
about it; and that young gentleman innocently 
let Miss Ilaiiiilton know, and then was dre.id- 
I fully Sony tor having done so. /l«asie was 
angry, ol course —angry with lierself, with Jack, 
with Valentine Saunders ; and though incapable 
of sulks in a general w'ay, she was (ertamly very 
coM and hauglity, and a little scornful iu her 
Inal meat ol Mr John Quartermaiu for a few days. 
At the end of the week the climax of poor Jack’s 
troubles was leached. !Mr Verschoyle missed some 
papers from his office relating to the very modest 
fortune of Miss Hamilton. No one had access 
to the safe in which they were kept but Jack 
and the junior partner, Mr Saunders. But as the 
latter denied all knowledge of them, Mr Quarter- 
mam alone was held accountable. 

‘Perhap.s Jack has liidden them for a lark,’ Val 
said to Mr Verschoyle when he heard of the loss. 

‘ He and Jessie have had a rumpus, and he may 
have done it to tease her.’ 

Mr Verschoyle puckered up his eyehrowB into 
a very ominous frown. Val’s suggestion formed 
itself into a certainty iu his mind ; and before 
he even questioned his nephew about the missing 
deeds, he felt quite convinced that he had 
abstracted them, for fun or for midice, as the 
case might be. Jack indignantly denied having ; 
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4o)a« my such tluag. He was « tom of baaineae, 
and never carried pxacticd jokes into the oilbe. 
He knew nothing whatever of Miss flamilton’s 
papers ; and as hts uncle seemed to nustrort his 
wmds, and accused him of culpal a n^li||eiice 
before the whole office, he then and ihero resigned 
his sitoation. 

Jessie did not believe him guilty. She was 
very sweet and tender and sympathetic ; and wept 
copioody when Jack spoke^ of go'ug abroad j but 
after a little she saw that it was really the best 
thing he could do. Mr Verschf ^le accepted 
nephew's resignation in ram she ce. It was in 
his opinion another proof of his guilt. He made 
no attempt at reconciliation, off red no advice or 
assistance ; in short, simply ignored John Quar- 
termain’s existence from the day he left the office 
till the day he started by the Scotia for New York 
en route for Califomia, where he was going to mako 
bis fortune and come bock fur Jessie. 

Miss Hamilton was not a very demonstrative 
young lady ; she did not make frantic vows of 
eternal constancy, or promise impossibilities in the 
way of coricapondence ; but in ere was a quiet 
earnestness about her that was reassuring. She 
said she would surely let Jack know if the 'deeds 
were discovered or it Uncle Harry relented. She 
bade hinj be of good courage, faitliful, loyal, 
honest, and j)eraevering, and he would command 
eucceas. For heraelf, she could wait. Besides, 
she could not think of leaving Uncle Harry for 
years and year?. 

Jack wont away more hopefully and cheerfully 
tiiaii Tiiigljt have been expected. Poor in purse 
and charaett. r — for many of those who had known 
him all hi? life more than half suspected him of 
Slaving abstracted the deeds — friendless, and almost 
aimless, his prospects were not very bright ; still 
he si iited iiOp'‘t'iilIy, resolved to conquer the most 
adverse circumstauces, strong in the conscious- 
ness of his innocence, and fully satisfied that he 
lelt behind hmi the truest love and the b'j'alcst 
friend ever inau had. With Jessie and Val to 
watch over his interests at liome, he had 
nothing to fear; and so he kI olf one dismal 
November evening, with the unalterable resolu- 
tion of returning to Loudon a rich man, or never 
returning at all. . . 

‘Good-bjc, old fellow. I'll write every mail 
and tell you everything,' Val said, dashing away 
the tears that kept brimming up in his eyes. 

‘ Whoever fails, you may rely on me. Jack ! ’ 

‘ Good-bye, old fellow, (iod bless you ! ’ returned 
Jack huskily. ‘I never had a brother, Val ; hut 
if I had, I couldn't care more about liim. than. I 
do about you. Take care of yourself— and of 
Jessie. Aud don't forget mo in my exile, Val 
And mark my words— the deeds will turn up all 
right yet’ And then they had a final hand- 
squeeze, and then the train which was to convey 
Jack to Liverpool, writhed slowly .out of tlie 
station, and was gone. 

Valentine Saunders gave himself a shake 
buttoned up liis ulster, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and walked away from Euston Station. 
But presently the mud underfoot and the fog 
overhead became too much for him, and hailing 
a hansom, he jumped in, and desired the man 
to drive to Westminster. ‘Poor Jack! What a 
wretclied night for travellinf',’ he mused. ‘ He ’ll 
be half-dead, super- ultra frostified before he reaches 


ilJvcaifOol. I’ll miM him. Bat aftav all, ha’s 
better eieraty. And sow to tell Jemie.’ 

But to Mr Tel Saundora's intense 
; Mias Jende Hemilton zefosed to see him. ^ 

THE WAMOEPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
Asttbr many centnries passed in observations, the 
words of the poet Ovid are confirmed by modem 
science: *Oar bodies are transformed; what we 
were yesterday, what we are to-day, we shall not 
be tosmorrow.* Living beings only exist under the 
conditions of perpetual change. Put alf animal 
or plant into the scale, and ca^ully determine its 
weight ; very shortly after, the equilibrinm alters, 
the body becomes lighter as the result of life and 


cannot be rJJproduced. From the time when the 
egg is broken, the functions and forms of the young 
creature are ever varying. In the marvellous edi- 
fices which we call organised beings, that rush of 
life-giving principle wnich animates nature is per- 
petually demolishing and reconstructing. 

Among new-born insects there are two distinct 
groups— those which resemble their parents, and 
those which differ materially from them. The 
first have only to grow ; the second* afe to be 
changed in almost every respect, and to submit to 
some very curious transformations. These have 
been watched with the most patient care by well- 
known naturalists ; and wo propose giving a few 
instances amon^ familiar insects, such as the Oole- 
optera or beetles; the LibeUuloe or Ephemera, 
dragonflies and dayflies ; ants, &c. ; the Hymenop- 
tcra, bees and wasps ; the Lepidoptera or butter- 
flies. The eggs of these, as a general rule, pass 
through three metamorphoses — the state of the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis, and the perfect insect ; 
but in some the changes are much more marked 
than in others. 

Let us take one of the species which, thanks to 
the extreme apparent brevity of their lives, seem 
to exist hut one day, and are therefore called 
Ephemerae or Dayflies. On the banks of rivers, 
just above the level of the water, small round 
nulcs may be noticed, gaiu*erally grouped two 
together. They are the entrance and exit to 
winding galleries, which arc inhabited by the 
larvoe or caterpillars of the Ephemera albipennis. 
Two very large eyes, a pair of strong mandibles 
with which to dig, and jaws tit for grasping 
the smaller fry which serve them apparently for 
food, are Nature’s provision. The abdomen is 
terminated by tlirec long leaflike orgsms, bristling 
with hair, and covered with wide fringed layers, 
which the little creature agitates with groat velo- 
city. They are the organs^ of aquatic respiration 
leaiiing to the trachea) or air-tubes wh’ch extract 
oxygen from the water and cany through the 
body the air necessary for* the life of the insect.. 
For a lengthened period, varying in dundiou, 
the ephemeron thus lives as a larva; then pass- 
ing to the state of the chrysalis or nymph*, it 
inhabits the same home, and differs only from 
the larva in the appearance of rudimentary win^ 
But every year at the same epoch, unless the 
variation of temperature exeecise a very nttrked 
influence, from the eighth to the eighteenth of 
August the ephemeree undergo their great meta- 
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-t^Sfgbmea ^gbt and half-past ei(;ht in 
atmve J^jha hvn their gdteiiea j 
«Mi im dry land the abn 
I'lVtViM the perfest ineeot throws off Jta 
, In a moment 

,^iiiwi|r, mannag its organs of aquatic resmra* 
atta(dM4 h» its skin, to be replaced by omers 
ef A diffcwmi kind. Soon joined by myriads of 
its oomnanhmSt'the air is filled with them ; from 
nine to ludf-past they form great clouds, surround 
the paiaser>by, and fall over the earth and water 
like a deep snow. At ten o’clock, scarcely any are 
to bes(^; for in one hour these insects, ^hich 
had beOT grovelling in mud for many months, 
have been changed into sportive flies pro viQed 
wiA four wings of fine network, have hiia masses 
of from seven to eight hundred eggs, and then 
died ; fit emblem of the life of man, to which they 
have often been compared. 

We have all seen the white cabbdge butterfly, 
yellow beneath and spotted with black, on some 
fine August day flying with its mate, waltzing, pur- 
suing, and careering together. The dance lasts but 
half an hour, which counts for much in a butter- 
fly’s life. When it is ended, the female chooses a 
leaf, upon which she lays many hundred eggs, 
and then dies. The eggs arc artistically arranged 
beside each other, carefully glued at the base, and 
left to d thousand cliancea. The greater number 
perish ; but some always do M'ell, aud are iu due 
course hatched into small green caterpillars. 

The egg is like a very small seed ; and the 
young caterpillar when hatched is of a propor- 
tionate size ; but the rapidity of its growth is 
really enormous, and does not seem to be gradual, 
like that of other insects. It cats with voracity ; 
but after a few days its appetite is gone ; it lan- 
guisbes ; the colour fades and dries, and it seeks 
a shelter. Watch it in its retreat, and it may 
be seen pinning its feet to the ground, con- 
tracting aud swelling its body for hours together. 
After these fatiguing exertions, the skin breaks 
about the fourth ring ; the caterpillar fii-st pushes 
ont its head, then emerges the rest of the body, 
and the being finally appears in a new and 
bright-coloured dress. At the same time tlic size 
is greatly increased, and it would be an impos- 
sibility to return intb«the envelope just cast aside. 
This phenomenon of the change of skin is 
repeated many times, until the caterpillar has 
reached its -full size, which is about October or 
November. 

Tlien is the time to prepare for its first meta- 
morphosis. The voracious caterpillar ceases its 
operations upon the gardener’s cabbages, and seeks 
the hollow of a tree or a hole in a wall, where 
the place seems to be suitable to begin its pre- 
parations. There is apparently no necessity for it 
to spin a cocoon like the silkworm, but it lays 
a platform of fine strong oilky threads, crossed in 
every direction, upon which its feet can fasten. 
Then bending its head and body to the middle of 
the back, like an acrobat, it attaches a thread to 
one of the sides, spins it out to the opposite one, 
and continues this work until it has formed a 
kind of ^rth composed of fifty strands. That 
ended, the skin is cast for tlie lost time, and what a 
change ensues ! • The creature that now emerges is 
no loTiger a catorpillar, but a chrysalis, which, sup- 
ported by riie hooks of the tail and the silken 
girth, is suspended horizontally iu its retreat, 




very much aa fishes and reptiles are hung in 
museums. 

Who would believe that under this form w© 
could trace the butterfly I The skin is quickly 
dried; it is like a btmiy coating of uu ash 
colour, spotted with yellow amd black; and 
though it has gained in iMokness, it is short- 
ened by one-third. Yet knowing what this inert 
moss will eventually become, it is possible, os 
development proceeds, to distinguish under the 
covering the traces of orjijaas such as the W'inss, 
antennae, and proboscis ; just m the form of the 
mummy may be perceived in its swathing brada 
The final metamorphosis begins about the middle 
of spring; then the covering cracks down the 
centre ; the imago or perfect form emerges, and 
the butterfly in its beauty appears. Yet in the 
first moments of the new life the soft feet can 
scarcely bear the light weight ; the wings, fol»led 
in microscopic zigzags, refuse to act; aud the trunk 
extends in a straight line. But soon, under the 
vivifying action of the air, the superabundant 
moisture evaporates, the legs grow strong, the 
wings spread ; and the insect, once an egg, then 
creeping as a caterjnllar, then immovable as the 
pendent chrysalis, flies to the nearest flower, to 
enjoy its first honeyed rejiasL. 

To the Ifymenoptcra belong the family of the 
Ichneumons, which render the most important 
services every j’(>ar to our gardens, fields, and 
forests, by feeding on their most redoubtable 
enemies and destroying other insects and their 
larvae in myriad =i. Among these little creatures 
we will choose one because its history is so 
closely allied to that of the butterfly whose meta- 
morphoses we have been describing. The Micro- 
gastcT glotneratus resembles a small fly, with four 
wings, a black body, yellow feet, hairy round 
the eyes, and antennae or horns which move 
without ceasing. Every female is also provided 
with an apimratus, formed of three pieces, the 
use of which will be soon apparent. When one 
of these flies wishes to lay her egg“, she starts in 
quest of a caterpillar belonging to the tribe of the 
cabbage-butterfly. As soon as it is found, she darts 
down upon it, fastens herself firmly to tlie back, 
pierces the skin with her ovipositor (egg-layer), 
bury’ing the in'^trument deeply in the flesh, the 
jointed pieces forming a kind of canal. An egg is 
then detached from the ovary, and gliding down 
the tube, is laid safely in the tissues of the cater- 
pillar. The ovipositor is then withdrawn, the 
insect advances a few steps, and continues the 
operation. 

Vainly does the poor caterpillar try to free itself 
from its ruthless enemy by twisting the body in 
every direction ; the fly calmly pursues her work of 
egg-laying until all is finished, and from forty to 
fifty eggs have been placed in safety. That done 
she flies away, and her life is soon closed. After 
her departure, the caterjiillar betrays no sign of 
suflering ; the wounds heal, the skin is changed at 
the usual time, and the first metamorphosis takes 
place as if nothing had occurred. But her life 
IS never prolonged to the second change, for there 
issue from the chrysalis not a butterfly, hut as 
many small larvm as the ichneumon laid e^s. 
Prior to this, and with wonderful instinct, these 
lun'SD have fed upon the caterpillar, avoiding the 
essential organs at first with great care, and only 
attacking the fat which envelops them. Then 
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l»6corning stronger end inore voraeioni, when thdr 
umvilling nurse luus reached Ister full growth ^4 
ii tnmsfornied, they soQii de>^r thewhol^ i 
which they ehteige itom ^e now erapty ch^sdU* j 
case, and spin for themselves litllo cocoons. ^ i 
these homes |ttss the winter withbnt change 
of fmm, becoming in spring so many nymphs ; 
reappearing after a few days as winged ichneumons. 
About halt* are females, who soon set about to 
eacridce as many caterpillars for the sake of their 
future brood. K^aumur calculates that at least 
nine-tenths of the cabbage-butterfly thus perish ; 
and in some years, of tu’o hundred watched by 
M. Blanchard, tliree only arrived at the butterfly 
stage ; the other hundred and ninety-seven liaving 
been eaten by the terrible fly. Gardeners owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to this little insect, 
which saves their plots of vegetables from the 
destructive jaws of the butterfly-larvw. 

Among the Coleoptera, the cockchafer will 
afford a good specimen of the various changes 
passed through. About the end of April, just 
after sunset, the female flies in search of a plot 
of light ground, sown and well manured, a piece 
of market-garden being preferred, in which she 
digs a hole, lays about thirty eggs, and dies. In 
a month there issues from every egg a little white 
maggot, armed with a powerful apparatus for 
mastication ; the soft oblong body divided into 
twelve rings, and eighteen very apparent stigmata 
or breathing apertures. At first they live as one 
family. The dead vegetables buried in the ground, 
{iiid the Tont. . of plants that are growing, suffice for 
tiie requirements of the young brood during the 
first season. Kor does the cold separate them ; 
they dig down still deeper, where a spacious apart- 
ment shields them securely from the frost; and 
thus they pass the winter. Spring finds them, 
like all lance, stronger and more voracious ; so 
that -when they cannot get support in one place, 
they separate, and each hollowing its own special 
gallery, approaches nearer to the surface of the soil 
towards the young roots. 

It is now that they become the terror of 
gardeners, ravaging their grounds as well as fields 
of wheat, and oven killing shrubs by injuring 
the roots ; an invisible enemy, but none tile less 
ilivngerous when the results appear. Happily, Eng- 
lan l is free from great numbers of them, but 
France and Germany suffer severely. As soon as 
tbe cold weather return.s, they bury themselves 
again, to recommence the following year a life 
that is prolonged for three years or more. Having 
at length reached their final growth, each larva 
hollows for itself a last gallery, deeper than the 
preceding ones, constructs an oval space T»lastered 
with earth, well worked by a viscous substance; 
and in this nest it is transformed into a nymph 
or chrysalis. 

For five or six months the cockchafer rests 
benumbed in its new form. Towards the end of 
February, it awa,ken8 in its lair, but not yet ready 
to meet the perils it may encounter outside ; for 
still soft and colourless, it remains in the earth 
until its integuments are strong, and ventures— a 
perfect insect— into daylight only in the middle of 
April It immediately flies to the nearest tree; 
and now that it has become a perfect insect it 
begins to eat leaves just as voraciously as it did 
roots when a larva. Hundredweights of these 
pests are in some places gathered into sacks by 


wotneu ohiMrisn, and burned in iinmense 
fires. 

Diptera ipr flies fonns a kind of 
transiiion. ' ioseniiis ndiiek we have 

noticed ai g<flng tkrbtt^ a co^pleto 
phoeds and some wkick skew an j%cpm|d«le one. 
Take one of the lUes upon whose %i^ry Mtkmta 
spent «> much sthdy,, the StrsUiomyt dumdtoti. 
It is a beantiful insect, a little loi^r and larger 


than a hee. of a yellow colour, the awlomen brown 
spotted with white. The fleshy proboscis which 
serves to draw honeyed nectar from the flowers, 
is hiuden when at rest in a cavity in the brow. 
Suc|i is its perfect state. Let ns look at the larva, 
which we .shall perceive is a kind of flat worm, 
brown in colour, divided into twelve rings, with- 
out any trace of feet, and a rough pimpled skin, 
which strongly resembles wet parchmedi Roam- 
ing previously through the air, its home is now 
in stagnant pools, where it moves ab(mt much 
like the leech ; but obliged to breathe the free 
air, it is provided with a curious piece of 
mechanism. The last ring of the body, much 
lengthened, ends in a tun of silky hair like 
feathers. These surround an orifice communicating 
with the two large breathing tubes extending 
from one end of the body to the other. The 
insect usually keeps this orifice closed and the 
hairs well together ; but when it wishes to breathe, 
it mounts to the surface, spreads out its bouquet 
of feathers, and supported by it, remains sus- 
pended head downwards, w'hilst the air freely 
enters, penetrates into the trachea, and spreads 
through the whole body. 

About the beginning of summer, some of these 
worms have become immovable and stiff. If they 
are cautiously opened, the fully formed nympn 
will be found. At the moment of metamorphosis 
the Stratiomys has burst its skin like other insects; 
but instead of emerging from it, it remains within, 
thus sparing itself the trouble of hollowing a 
nest or spinning a cocoon. The skin is in fact a 
very large habitation, which is far from being 
fully occupied ; for in changing its state, the 
body has shrunk, until it scarcely occupies the 
space corre.sponding to five of its rings. On the 
other hand, the proboscis, the eyes, feet, and wings 
have pushed to the outside ;knd not less consider- 
able changes have taken place in the interior. 
Thns lightened, the skin of the larva serving as a 
shell, it floats on the surface of the water. In 
about five or six days the awakening nymph 
stretches herself in her coffer, bursts open the 
upper part, and disengaging her limbs one by one 
from the enveloping crust, issues from the floating 
cradle. More fortunate than many aquatic larv®, j 
it fears no shipwreck ; and walkuig on the water j 
as on dry land, it frees its-kody from the last folds | 
that imprison it. • 

The Orthoptera — which include locustSj crickets, 
and grasshoppers— undeigo a series of imperfect 
metamorphoses, since on leaving the egg they 
already possess most of the distinctive characters ] 
of the perfect state. ■ The larva of the locust leaps, i 
and eats gross like its parents ; the organs of loco- 
motion and digestion have their definitive foima 
and proportions ; the future female has a kind of 
two-edged sword at the extrexmiy of the kpdy, 
which is nothing but a dibblfe, destii^ed to dig a 
hole in the earth where her eggs are to be buried 
and safely sheltered. Notliing is wanting for the 
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perfect insect bTit' greater mze and wings. At 
each casting of the skin it increases in hulk, and 
the organs of flight soon shew themselves under 
Use form of rudimentary folds. Even when it 
aasumes the state of the nymph, nothing changes 
in its way of life; development goes on, and when 
the last coat is shed, the wings have reached their 
fall size. 

There is one remark which may he made^ in 
conclusion as to the increase of weight ^d size, 
which goes on in the earlier stages with ^ such 
extreme rapidity, gradually lessening as the jnsect 
reaches^ihe final type. In twenty-four hours, as 
]^i telle us, the larva of the flesh-fly (Mjfica 
cctirnaria) becomes from a hundred a^d forty to 
two hundred times heavier. Lyonnet, drawing 
his conclusions partly from direct experience and 
partly frorfi calculation, says that the willow cater- 
pillar {Cossut Ugniperda), when ready to assume 
the chrysalis form, weighs no less than seventy- 
two thousand times more than when it issues 
from the egg. On reaching the imago or per- 
fect stage, insects in general cease from growing, 
and are often smaller than the larvee. But the ! 
larva of an insect before changing into the 
chrysalis has laid up all the materials neces- 
sary for growth; an abundant fatty tissue sur- 
rounds the organs, of which no trace remains in 
the perfect state. It has all been used in the re- 
arrangement of the various parts ; and when the 
crisis is passed, the worthless, remains are cast 
out. In some butterflies this matter is coloured 
red : and when issuing from the cocoon, the spots 
it leaves on walls, stones, or branches are so 
numerous as to make the observer fancy that 
there has been a shower of blood. 

As a last reflection on the meaning of these 
curious changes in development, we may add, 
that one sees in such phases a clear proof of that 
■uniformity of structure, and probably of origin 
also, which connects tdl the jointed animals or 
artunUates, from the worm upwards to the lobster, 
in one great type or series. Such uniformity is 
a fact of nature, and it seems nowhere more clearly 
shewn us than in the fact that an aerial insect 
begins its existence as a crawling worm insepar- 
able from the lower orders of the great group of 
animals just mentioned. 

• AN INCIDENT OF WAR. 

The war I refer to was not one of those which 
we have lately had upon our own hands, hut that 
which a few years i^o raged so long, so fiercely, 
between the Northern and the Southern States 
of America. It was my fortune to serve on the 
medical staff with a portion of the Northern army 
during most of that temble straggle ; and it is 
needless to say that many personal incidents came 
under my notice^ which will never leave my 
memory. Not one of them, however, made so 
painful an impressimi upon me as i^t which 
I am about to deaciihe. 

Towards noon on the day after one of the 
fiercest of all the war, a young soldier was 
brought in 'from the battle-field, where by some 
mischance he had been overlooked and abandoned, 
while cbmrades of his far less grievously wounded 
than he, had been sheltered and tended before 


nightfall. The poor fellow had lain all night and 
daring the long scorching hours of the morning, 
amid heaps of dead, both men and horses, suffer- 
ing from the loss of an arm, and other wounds. 
An army surgeon is not as a rule a man prone 
to undue sentiment or to feminine softness at the 
eight of physical Buffering; and 1 am not con- 
scious of any weakness that makes me an excep- 
tion in this particular. There was, however, in this 
youth’s expression of countenance something which 
struck me irresistibly, and with the strong glance 
of his large bright eye, fixed my attention and 
awakened my eager interest. He was a slender 
youth, tall, yet gracefully made, with a head 
which, as the novelists phrase it, would bring 
ecstasy to the soul of a sculptor ; and every 
feature moulded to the true type of manly beauty. 
A single glance gave me this summary outline 
of my patient before I had time to ascertain 
the nature or extent of his injuries.__ A very 
brief examination soon told me that the life 
which for hours had been ebbing so painfully 
away, was well nigh spent ; and he must have 
reii(i the awful truth in my face, for he whispered 
to me faintly and sadly as I rose : ‘ Is there, then, 
no hope V 

Alas ! there was no hope ; but I had not speech 
to tell him so ; for something was rising into my 
throat and choking me, and a moisture in my 
eyes was blinding me ; and the only reply I could 
give him was a shake of my head. The brave 
spirit which had nerved him through the fight had 
kept him up till now ; but now, ■when the dismal 
truth had broken upon him, there passed over his 
pallid face a look of mingled disappointment and 
resignation which it was painful beyond expres- 
sion to witness. I lost no time in giving him such 
surgical aid as his desperate condition called for 
and his waning strength could bear. I had hardly 
done so ■when an unexpected voice addressed 
him ; ‘ My own dear boj ! my brave heroic boy ! ' 
The tone was of cheery encouragement, yet feebly 
disguising the woe of a breaking heart ; for it was 
his mother’s voice that spoke, and her iips that 
kissed his fevered brow. Gently she turned back 
his disordered ahd blood-stained locks, dissem- 
bling with evident effort the mother’s anguish, lest 
she should add another sorrow to the pangs of his 
dying hour. 

*My mother!’ he cried, with almost frantic 
delight. * Is it you, my mother 1 How came you 
here ? Is it you, or am I dreaming ? ’ — and as 
he spoke he threw his only remaining arm 
arouTid her neck, and kissed her with all the 
rapture of a child. ‘Thank God!’ he continued 
in snatches, as his failing strength allowed him — 
* thank God for this blessed joy, that I see your 
face once more, mv mother. All last night, as 
I lay amid the dreadful sights around me, I 
prayed one prayer in all my pjun, and only one. 
1 prayed that I might look once more upon your 
face, my sweetest mother, once more hear your 
voice. I seemed to pray in vain, yet still I 
prayed.’ 

‘ My poor, poor boy,’ she said ; ‘ a curse upon the 
hand that has brought you to this !’ and her tears 
at length broke from her control. 

To the amazement of all, there appeared to be 
something in this exclamation of his mother that 
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stimulated the dying youth to^ a final effort of 
speech and motion. He half raised himself from 
hw bed, and with that unaccountable eneigy 
which sometimes marks the closing moments of 
life, he said : ‘ No, no J don’t say that. Don’t say 
accurst. You know not the words you are speak- 
ing. Oh !’ he cried after a moment’s pause, 

‘ how shall I tell her the horrible talc ? How can 
I smite her down with such a blow, at such an 
hour?’ and he fell back exhausted upon his 
pillow. The effort had been too much for him, 
and for some moments we doubted if the spirit 
had not fled. It was only a passing weakness, ' 
however, and before long he rallied again. Again 
he spoke, but with a kind of dreamy half-con- 
sciousness ; at one moment gazing into his 
mother’s eyes, at another seemingly forgetful of 
her presence. 

‘ 'ftuly it was a bloody field,’ he said, ‘ I bad 
been in several hard-fought fights before, but they 
were all children’s pastime' compared with that 
of yesterday. No sooner had we come in sight 
of the enemy, than the ringing voice of the 
General was heard: “At them, my boys, and 
do your duty ! ” What happened after that I 
know not, “ Know not,” do 1 say 1 Oh, would it 
were true that I knew not ! Begrimed with 
dust, each man was confronted with his own 
individual foe ; and if there he fighting among 
fiends, then surely did our fighting re.semble 
theirs. I was myself wounded, when a fair-haired 
man bore down upon me from the opposing line, 
if line it coui'i then be called, and I received his 
headlong onsc. with a terrific bayonet-thrust, and 
as he fell I thought of Cain, and of that deed 
which has made the name of Cain a name of 
nialedi< tion for ever. I know not why, but I felt 
myself compelled to halt in the midst of the 
inelf’C, to kneel beside that fair-haired man 
and look at him. I turned him over, and looked 
upon his face — liis dear dead lace. Ah ! mother, 
it was — it was my brother’s face, and my own arm 
had slain him ! ’ 

The scene at that moment it would not be easy 
to describe. In an instant the weeping mother’s 
tear.s were dry and her face became passionless as 
marble. My own emotion, which I have already 
acknowledged, I took no pains to twnceal. Rough, 
bard favoured soldiers standing by listened with 
bated breath to this more than tragic narrative, 
while big tear-drops welled from their eyes un- 
checked and undisguised. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, soliloquising, ‘my own arm 
had slain him. Dear darling brother Fred ! I 
laid my face upon his, and it was cold— -that face 
which in our noyhood seemed but the mirror of 
my own ; ever near me— at home, at school, at 
meat, at play— which laughed when I was glad, 
and wept when I was sorrowful. Oh, would we 
both had died in those fresh bright days of inno- 
cence. I kissed his pallid lips ; I looked into 
his eyes, but in them was no responsive glance. 
He was dead. I had slain him 1 The very thou<'ht 
was a burning madness in my brain. I heeded 
not the carnage around me. I thought not of my 
own wounds, 1 even knew not when my arm 
was gone. Oh, the arm that had done sucJi a deed 
deserved to perish. Forgive me, 0 my brother ! 
How gladly would I give my life to bring back 
thine .again ! — Stay, friends ; do not shut out the 
blessed light. Let in the light. I cannot see my 


mother. — Fred, sweet brother, put up your sword 
and let us play with flowers once more upon this 
plefisant grass.’ 

And so he passed away— to join his brother, let 
ns hope, in a land where bloom the flowers that 
never fade, where strifes and wars are unknown, 
and where the mysteries and misunderstandings of 
our present state are dispelled by the light tfiq t. 
never dies. 

Reverence for the childless mother’s grief, as 
well as the many- voiced call of duty, prevented my 
making at the moment the inquiries which thronged 
my mind both as to the history of this sMfeingely 
sorrqjv-smitten family, and the means by which 
the poor mother had come to know of her son’s con- 
dition and w’hereabouts. I have often since tried 
to trace her ; hut the search has always been fruit- 
less. They certainly belonged to the bettbr class of 
society ; and ^ think it likewise certain that they 
were Southerners, The younger brother — which 1 
took him to be— whose sad narrative is here wven, 
had probably resided for some time in the North, 
and becoming imbued with the sentiments and 
opinions which charged the atmosphere around 
him, found himself eventually in the ranks. In 
a word, I look upon the ■whole episode as one of 
those awful coincidences of fate which are gene- 
rally thought to take place only in thu pjiges of 
romance, but which a pretty wide experience has 
taught me to believe are by no means infrequent 
among the unrecorded realities of life. 


STRONG JAMIE, THE CENTENARIAN 
STUART. 

Itj an article under the title of * Centenarianism/ 
we gave an account of the remarkable tests which 
experienced men have recently applied to the 
w’ell-known stories of persons who have lived not 
only to a hundred years, but to a much more 
advanced age. "We wish to add a brief supple- 
ment or appendix relating to a man who un- 
questionably survived to an exceptionally great 
age, and was withal a very notable character. 

There have more than once been claims put 
forward for certain persons, each as having been 
‘ The last of the Stuarts.’ These claims, however, 
are not of much value, unless taken simply in 
reference to the direct line of descent ; seekig 
that those in the indirect line must of coarse be 
more numerous and less interesting. 

One of the statements or reports of this kind 
is under date 1844, when the Scottish borderers 
spoke of the ‘ Last of the Stuarts ’ as having just 
died. The man was in every way remarkable, 
let him have had blue bipod or not in his veins. 
James Stuart, according, to the account which 
he was accustomed to give of himself, was bom 
in 1728. V His father was General John Stuart, 
reputed to bo a near relatlbn to the elder Pre- 
tender, son of James II . ; his mother was a 
daughter of Lady Airlie. The parents havipg 
gone to America, the child was horn at Charles- 
town in South Carolina. The father dying in 
1733, the child was brought by his mother to her 
native Scotland. Landed in the oM world, James 
Stuart commenced his chequered career. ’•He 
received his education at Aoerdeen. 'Aodprding 
to his own story, told in later life, he recollected 
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iuHTittg l>een present at the battle of Prestonpans 
in the year 1745 ; witnessed the death of Colonel 
Qaidiner, and the flight of that Johnny Cope who 
has been so unmercifully quizzed in Scottish sdng ; 
been a spectator of the triumphal entry of Prince 
Charles mto Edinburgh ; and seen if not joined in 
the battle of Culloden. In 1748 he enlisted in the 
42d Highlanders, and went to Canady where he 
fought at the battle of Quebec, and witnessed the 
death of General Wolfe. His good conduct earned 
for him an ensign’s commission ; but when he 
returned to England a few years afterwards, he 
sold o||L * 

We next hear of James Stuart as a scamam per- 
haps a petty or warrant officer, under Admiral 
Rodney. Next he became a sailor *in the mer- 
chant serv'ice ; then a midshipman. At last, about 
the age of sixty, he left off warlike adventures by 
land and sea, and became a wandering fiddler, 
which be continued to be for the femaining fifty 
or sixty years of bis life, picking up a living in 
the country districts of the south-east of Scotland, 
but making Tweedmouth his general home. He 
and all admitted that he was a wretched fiddler, 
a mere scraper; but as he was honest and truthful, 
never begged, and never got tip.sy, he was every- 
where welcome. When George IV. visited Edin- 
burgh in 1822, Sir John Sinclair fitted out James 
Stuart*(aC that time aged ninety-four) with a new 
uniform, in w’hich to be presented to the king as 
a real veteran — possibly also as the ‘ The last of the 
Stuarts.' Stuart was far from- being a Malthusian ; 
he married in succession five wives, and Jmd 
twenty-seven children, of whom as many as ten 
sons were killed in battle by land or sea. 

The Berwickshire journals in 1844 gave much 
information concerning this remarkable man. 
Though short of stature, he possessed prodigious 
strength, which earned for him the familiar cog- 
nomen of ‘Jamie Strang’ or ‘Strong Jamie.’ A 
writer in the Berwick Advertiser said : ‘ We have 
heard him state that the greatest weight he ever 
lifted from the ground was one hundred and 
five stone, and that he had lifted eighty-five stone 
with one hand. When the Forfarshire militia 
was encamped at Eyemouth, he went to see an 
acquaintance among them. While there, a danc- 
ing-master was boosting much of his strengtli ; 
whereupon one of the soldiers, knowing Stuart, 
engaged to provide a drummer who would lift 
more than the boaster could. Stuaii, dressed as u 
drummer, was brought in. A piece of ordnance 
was lying before them, which the dancing-ina.ster 
raised to the perpendicular, and then allowed to 
fall. He asked the drummer whether he conld do 
that? Stuart pretended that he was not very 
sure that he could ; but placing his arras round 
the cannon, he raised it entirely from the ground, 
and carried it to some distance. At another time, 
when at Velvet Hall, near Berwick, some country- 
men were labouring to get a cart ladeu with hay 
out of a miry hole into which by some accident 
it had stuck fast Stuart was appealed to for 
assistance. He dedred them all to stand aside, 
and going underneath the cart, removed it with its 
load to the opposite side of the road.’ 

This extraordinary man (it is averred in many 
quarters) actuaMy went fiddling about the country 
till*- nearly one hundred and fourteen years old. 
A small susn wjw then collected for him, towards 
which the Queen and the late Sir Robert Peel coxi- 


tributed. Stuart declared that he ‘hadna been 
sae weel aff this bunder year.’ At length his 
career closed. He died at Tweedmouth on the 
11th of April 1844, and was buried on the 14th 
in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. 
The Berwick Advertiser a few days afterwards con- 
tained an advertisement relating to statuettes of 
the veteran. 

Probably none of the critical investigators of 
centenarianism would absolutely deny the truth 
of the assertion that James Stuart lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and fourteen ; they 
would sinxidy suspend their belief until corro- 
borative testimony had been brought forward — 
testimony supporting the verbal statements of the 
old man. 


WHERE SHALL 


ROAM? 


Whkbe shall we roam, 0 maiden mine ? 

To North, to South, to East or West ? 

Raise but thine eyes, and give the sign ; 

Where shall we roam ! — which way is best t 

See ! to the North the clear, cold star 
Would lead us, where the icebergs rise ; 

Where Silence reigns, and from afar 
The snow-flakes falling shroud the skies. 

No, no ; the North is bleak and bare : 

Too cold the wind, too chill the sea ; 

The sun itself is icy there. 

The North is not the land for me. 

Then seek the South, where skies are bright, 
Where flowerets kiss the wand’rer’s feet, 

Where whisp'ring zephyrs woo the night, 

And but to live and love is sweet. 

Or turn thee to the dawn of day, 

Land of Romance and snerod talc ; 

Fair is the scene, nor far the way. 

Thither, 0 loved one ! let us suit 

Nor South, nor East f Then turn then last 
Where evening star-girt doth appoajj^ 

Ah no ! the evening fades too List ; 

Tlie night beyond is dark and drear. 

Then, maiden mine, wc will remain, 

We two alone ; no need to roam. 

Nor ever wander forth again 
Afar, if Love but stay at home. 

R. C. Lcuhakh. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 

CO.NfCLUDlNO ARTICLE. 

Judge Bathgate, to whoso Experiences of New 
Zealand we referred a few months ago, has 
f.iiice been lecturing on the subject in different 
i j)arts of the country, and now issues from the press 
a cheap and handy compendium of information 
coneeming ‘Ntew Zealand; its Resources and 
J’l 'jsrKCTs,' which will go a great way tow'ards 
satisfying the wishes of intending emigrants. The 
interest which is felt in Now Zealand has, it 
seems, been exomplitied in tlie number of letters 
of incpiiry addressed to Mr Bathgate in conse- 
qui nee of our articles. informs us that he has 
received and answered as inany as six hundred 
letters, from ditforent parts of the United King- 
dom and from foreign countries — a fact to whicli 
he adverts as afl'ording a striking proof ‘that 
CHAMHEU.s'a Journal penetrates every wdiere.’ In 
accepting the compliment, avc are happy to think 
that, through our means in the first place, Mr 
Bathgate has been able to address such a widely 
Bcatteiod audience, and is tlioref’ore likely to realise 
an important object of bis mission, namely, that 
of making New Zealand os thoroughly known as 
it deserves to be. 

As the book, which may be called the sum and 
substance ol Mr Bathgate’s Lectures, is accessible 
for a trifle in every bookseller’s shop, wo do not 
need to do more than point out a few of his more 
emphatic remarks. In all cases, as we understand, 
he has declined to recommend any one to emi- 
grate to any part of New Zealand. His duty has 
consisted in giving all needful details, and leaving 
every one to judge for himself. This is exactly 
tlie policy we should have expected from a man 
of his prudence and sagacity. People must think 
for themselves. Among those who think of emi- 
grating with a strict regard to farming operations, 
there will probably be some hesitation in making 
a choice between Minnesota and Manitoba In 
Western America and New Zealand. To the 


agricnltiirist with capital, cither Minnesota or 
Manitoba offers a wide scope for enterprise. But 
the misfortune of these extensive western domains 
is that the climate is in extremes. Cold in 
winter far below zero, which one shivers to 
think of, and a degree of heat in summer that 
is equally intolerable, for with the hfeat* comes 
the plague of insect life, of which it is difficult 
to form a just estimate. There is something 
more than professional success to be thought of 
in this world. We have to think of bodily com- 
fort. What signifies immensity of crops, when 
everything about you is covered with swarms of 
■ black flies that do not give you a moment’s peace 1 
Matters of this kind may seem trivial at a distance, 
but they arc not to be neglected in weighing the 
pros and cons when making a choice of a new 
home for life. As shewn by Mr Bathgate’s explana- 
tions, the climate of New Zealand is mild and 
I e4piable, with nothing in the form of insects or 
reptiles to give us personal uneasiness. For an 
enjoyable life all the year round, we should 
certainly prefer New Zealand, selecting more 
p.'irticularly the northern pttrt of the South 
Island, which in point of temperature resembles 
the south of France. 

That New Zealand is a comparatively small 
Jfcountry, is quite undeniable. It must soon be 
filled up. By-and-by, it will be well populated, 
and then its land rising in value will be 
tenaciously held in property as in old countries. 
These are circumstances, however, that do not 
concern the proposing emigrant, further than as 
regards the future increased value of land. No 
man, we suppose, emigrates to the United States 
because of the vastness of that country. As far as 
regards personal considerations, a small cotinta^ 
may be as good as a large one to go to, , We 
should think rather ’better, for the less woiild Ife 
the chance of being swamped by uumhm^ <ar 
tormented by politicM factions. 

Mr Bathgate holds out no hop# of suceanioi 
emigration to barristers or any d the leaxned 
fessions ; and he says that the ‘shhp- 

keeping classes are already well repretonied in 
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to say: ‘Any yoting 
Wiltt %1^b;6nt meoai^ and who has not been trained 
^ JOtoe special employment, must therefore. be 
pmpvred to undertake the ordiuaiy duties of a 
fiua^labonreii; and expect to be treated as such. 
If ^ be lor honest labour of this kind, he will 
be wdl remunerated, wages being a pound a week 
and board. Prom this ho may, by industry and 
sobriety, save in the course of a few years several 
himdr^ poimds, with which he may start farming 
on hu account. There is no road to success 
for Bucn youths but by dint of sheer hard work 
in the humblest capacity. There is no “ getting 
on to a farm,” or being employed “ on*a run,” and 
becoming a manager, or riding about as overseer. 
In early liays, when hands were scarce, young 
men were often taken on a run, and a few of these 
obtained situations of trust. But as a general 
rule^ the majority did not succeed in becoming 
masters. At present, settlers and rnn-holders arc 1 
•hary of employing strangers who have not been | 
thoroughly trained for their work, and who are | 
not prepared to take their place among tlie ordi- 1 
nary hands working on the farm or station. It is i 
next to impracticable for a youth to get on to a i 
farm or station for the purpose of learning his i 
business, unless it be in some places where a high ! 
premium is charged. It should never be forgotten i 
that, even when a yoimg.ster has learned his busi- ! 
ness, there is little hope of his advancement | 
afterwards unless he has capital to purchase and | 
stock land on his own account. Two classes only | 
in general do well — those who have suflicient 
capital to enable them to occupy land advantage- 
ously ; and the hard-working labourer who is 
frugal, sober, and indxistrious. We wish to impress 
on youthful aspirauts after colonial life that, sinless 
Idiey are physically and morally fit for the work ! 
of a labourer in this country, they ore not fit for 
similar work anywhere else. Division of labour 
is fully carried out in the colony, and every man 
is expected to be dplly qualified for the special 
duties he undertakes to perform. As we pre- 
viously stated, working-men in the colony w'ork 
harder than their fellows at home. The advantages 
<m the colonial side are, that they are generally 
better treated, better paid, and better fed, and the 
working time is limited to eight hours a day.' 

Ladies with a limited income have asked him 
what might be their prospects. *A lady by biBfcb, 
education, and positio:?, speaking French fluently, 
musical, dbeerful, donlesticated, and skilled in 
hoQsekeepi^ has expi^sed her willingness to 
take a situation as “governess-housekeeper,” or 
any place of trust. Several equally accomplished ! 
have made similar inquiries. In our opinion the 
col<my is scarcely sufficiently advanced to offer 
many openings of this kind Ladies who have 
had l^arding-schools in England find their suc- 
cess affected .by the new educational system. The 
same difficulty exists in the colony. In several 
instonbes, ladl^* boardiug-schools have been very 
successful; but now that there are numerous 


public and some private schools in the colony, 
at which the highest education for young ladim 
can be obtained, w'e fear much that the suooess 
of any new adventures would be somewhat doubt- 
ful. For female domestic servants there is m 
unlimited demand. Young women who are able 
to use tbeir hands in house-work, or have a 
moderate skill in cookery, need never fear of 
obtaining a good place where they will bo well 
paid, well cared for, and much respected. Many 
an educated girl in Britain who finds it hard to 
make headway hero might with advantage enter 
into service in the colony. After a short experi- 
ence, she w'ill be able to secure a situation where 
she will be comfortable and feel herself on a 
liigher platform than if she were to go into 
service here. The demand in New Zealand is 
continually increasing, along with increasing settle- 
ment ; and the ranks are also constantly being 
thinned by marriages.' 

Mr Bathgate can offer no encouragement to 
incorrigible ne’er-do-weels. ‘A word of caution 
must be added to parents and guardians in 
reference to young men who, owing to some fault 
of behaviour, imperfect education, or mental 
weakness, arc unable to make their way in this 
country. Such youths are often scut to the 
colony to get rid of them, or in the hope that by 
some unknown process they will succeed better 
there. In general, llieso unfortunates sink to a 
lower depth tlian they would have done at homo, 
where friends operate as a chock to a certain 
extent. Many fall to the lowest position, and not 
a few become inmates of our jails. The career 
of one may be described. An ex-officer of 
dragoons came out in the same ship with a 
friend of ours. Of good family, having a uni- 
versity education, and of fair ability, he might 
have risen in the army ; but be was poor, and 
had not the moral courage to resist rivalling 
his more wealthy comrades in their ^penditure. 
His debts were j>aid twice over, ancr at last he 
had to sell out. His relatives pai<.l his passage 
to New Zealand, hoping he would find something 
to do there. Our friend recommended him to 
study book-keeping on the voyage, to qualify 
himself for the situation of a clerk. He thought 
the idea a good one, and resolved to do so. 
One month, two months passed away, and the 
rollicking and card-playing amongst the other 
young men on board were too strong for him. 
Our friend was vexed to see the precious time 
slipping away unimproved, and said to Mr 
Sabreur: “You have only a month left Don’t 
you think you should be seeing to your book- 
keeping ? ” “ Book-keeping ! ” was the reply ; 

f‘ what ’s the good of it 1 ” He was left to his fate, 
and when last seen, the accomplished militaire 
filled the situation of billiard-marker in a colonial 
public-house, his highest enjoyment smoking a 
abort pipe.’ 

So rapid has been the progress of New Zealand 
as an attractive place of settlement, that already 
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wilAjin *paoe fmbj years it be^s to ateame 
the chtnttcter of aa old oonntiy, and to hold oat 
temptationa to others than ^lose who are poshing 
about in search of a livelihood. It has towns with 
dtegant mansions in the environs, where capitalists 
miy settle down in as much comfort as in the 
neighbourhood of London. There are roads as 
well adapted for carriage-driving as any one 
has been attostomed to. Well-appointed steam- 
vessels carry passengers with precision from one 
point of the coast to another. Railways are now 
widely ramified and extending. For travellers 
and tourists, excellent hotels offer every desirable 
accommodation. Mr Bathgate pictures a run to 
New Zealand and back again as a pleasant variety 
in the life of those who are nt ease in their cir- 
cumstances, or w'ho desire to benefit by change of 
air and scene. 

The traveller, be says, ‘ may rusticate at 
Waiwera hot springs, where his rheumatism, and 
many other ills which flesh is heir to, will bid 
him farewell He may turn aside to witness the 
industry of* the Thames gold-field. He may be 
pulled along in a Maori canoe to see the wonders 
of the pink and white siliceous terraces at Koto- 1 
mahana, and revel in the luxury of a bath in the | 
tepid •waters of the lake. He may spend a day or j 
two at each of our chief cities with advantage, and i 
judge for himself of the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, as w'ell as experience their hospitality. 
Everywhere he •will find comfortable hotels with 
an excellent cuisim. If he has a friend to intro- 
dnee him to the clubs, ho will.be sure to be 
v/ell eniei'taii ed, and to make agreeable acquaint- 
ances. He may ramble througli llie South Island, 
and relax hiinseif in tlie dreamy gardens of Nelson, 
be refreslicd by the cheeriness ot the truly English 
city of Olirlstchurch, and be stirred up by the 
commercial activity of Dunedin. He may explore 
the grandeur of the glaciers of Mount Cook, 
towering untouched as yet ])y the aljien-stock of 
rambling Club-men, fourteen thousand feet high. 
The river and forest scenery of both islands i.s in 
many places of exquisite and unusual beauty. 
The umbrageous tree-ferns, the tall and graceful 
fronds of the nikau palm, the towering pines, the 
delicately folinged mapau, and the glossy-leaved 
broad-leaf, will reveal to- him •jiew features of 
silvru loveliness. He can get by rail to Lake 
Wakatipu, and take a seat on btxird its steamer, 
to be arrested with the view of the majestic and 
rugged peaks which environ its dark waters. The 
glorious landscape at the head of the lake, with its 
wooded islands, its romantic hills, and the dazzling 
snow-clad summit of Mount Earnslaw in the back- 
ground, will imprint itself as a brilliant mental 
photograph never to be obliterated, lie can finish 
his explorations with & summer ti-ip to the fiords 
or sounds on the west coast, and be wonder-struck 
at the precipitous grandeur of the Mitre, ascendin^r 
sheer from the sea to an altitude of several thou” 
sand feet, and descending to an unfathomable 
depth. These and many other objects of sur- 
passing interest will be a source of permanent 
gratification, in the pleasing recollection of them, 
to the traveller, who will carry home with him 
lively ideas of the impressiveness of the scenery 
he has visited, and of the kindliness and intelli- 
gence of the frank and vigorous people among 
whom he has made his short sojourn.’ 

We conclude by quoting from Mr Bathgate's 


last paiagtaph. * With a climate which riders 
life positavwy rayoyaHe, with fertile and crate- 
fol soil to cnMivaie, with a country having all the 
elements necessary to build np a free, a prosperous, 
and a happy nation, the labours of the colonist am 
a pleasure to him. There is no vista before him 
shrouded with the dark shadows of an overgrown, 
under-fed population. There are no political ani- 
mosities rending friendships asunder. On every 
side he perceives manifold signs of the rapid 
development of the varied resources of his adopted 
country, and he is nerved for greater exertions by 
the kfiowledge that the fortunes of himsel^l^nd his 
children must advance with its increasing progress. 

! Thefe is no strife, no crowding out, from the 
! multitude df competitors in the struggle for exist- 
ence. There is room for all comers of the right 
sort for many generations. He rejoices in his 
independence, and in feelings previously unknown 
to him. Muen as we love the land of our birth and 
manhood, numerous as are the kind friends there 
to whom we are attached, prickly as some of the 
thorn.s in colonial life we have had to encounter 
have been, we candidly declare we have never 
regretted for a single instant the choice of New 
Zealand as a new home.' 

We understand that Mr Bathgate designs to 
return to bis duties as District Judge at Dunedin 
in the course of the approaching summer. ‘ It will 
be unnecessary for any one to write further to him 
letters of inquiry. His book, as we have said, 
gives all requisite information on New Zealand 
that can be sought for, along with a number of 
practical hints regarding the best methods and 
co.st of transit. w. a 
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CHAPTER XI. — HI8TORT. 

A pood safe vengeance in the way of business. 

Mr Tasker, seated at his table in his own private 
room in Acre Buildings, communed with himself. 
No great amount of Mr Tasker’s energies were at 
any time absorbed by the actual transaction of 
business. The spider’s little affair with the fly is 
rather a matter of pleasure than of business — to 
the spider. It is in the spitihing of his web that 
that wary creature expends his powers. So it was 
with Mr Tasker. At this time he was spinning 
most warily, and he did his work with a relish 
also. It was a pleasant summer afternoon. Acre 
Buildings were so far back from the main thor- 
oughfare that the hum of traffic came soothingly 
and pleasantly upon the ear. The sparrows chat- 
ted about the roof and in the trees and on 
tne pavement. Things had a rural look and sound 
and scent thereabouts. There was a long box of 
mignonette on the ledge of Mr Tasker’s window. 
That window was open, and the exquisite per- 
fume of the flower filled the apartment. The 
sunlight fell in broken Hecks upon the floor and 
danced on the roof, reflected thither by a oarafa 
of Witter which Mr Tasker had just laid down. , A 
glass of brandy-and-water stood a,t his elbow. He 
held a big Havana between his finger and thtunb^ 
and lost in reverie, forgot to light it. 

‘ We shall see,' said Mr Tasker ^ith his pleffiE»nt 
smile. He roused himself, lit his (agar, plaoecTkis 
feet upon the table, and with tuidble^ an his 
hand, lolled there, a picture of careless ease. Yet 
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the brain of Mr Taelcer was busy, and its theme 
waa venaeance. Not van^ance after any tragic 
faahion, For to such height Tasker was too prudent 
to rise, having a soul to save and a neck to talce 
ear© of ; but Tengeance in a good safe usurious 
profitable way, and in the way of business. And 
^8 thought was: 'Can I get Mr Frank Fairholt 
in my hands a^n, and grind him down, and make 
him ask for time, and flout him and expose him 
to his friends ? * The answer just then to this 
amiable inquiry was ‘Yes and Mr Tasker evolved 
his plans, and enjoyed his victory in anticipation. 
Thom ^tspoken allusions to Sfaylock aufl his 
pound TO flesh rankled in Mr Tasker’s mind. 
They were displeasing allusions, apart from fneir 
personal application, because they oesjioke a good 


personal application, because they besjioke a good 
game played in vain — a checkmate to a com- 
patriot. Tasker, half enveloped in smoke, looked 
throngh the window into the thick-leaved 
branches of the nearest tree with haK-closed eyes, 
and sipped his liquor relishijjgly. A note lay 
upon tne table, and Tasker dug at it with his 
heel as he leaned hack there. ‘You shall lielp 
me,' said he with a chuckle. ‘ And I will throw 
you both into the same boat, an<l you shall both 
sink or swim together.’ He lay back again and 
chuckled enjoyingly over his own reflections ; 
then sipjped again and resumed his cigar. ‘He is 
little better than a fool,’ he continued, following 
out his own train of thought — ‘ he is little better 
tlian a fool, that Hastings. I shall use him as I 
like when he come.s here. We shall see — we shall 
see.’ ; 

At this moment Tasker’s boy knocked at the 
door and announced a vi.sitor. Tasker took his 
feet from the table, and turned round to welcome, i 
with a nod of the head and a left hand out- i 
stretched sideways, Mr Hastings. That young gen- ■ 
tleman sauntered in languidly, and put a little 
finger into the proffered hand. ‘ And how is 
Egypt, my chosen Israelite?’ he asked, seating 
himself on the table. 

‘Egypt i.s fat and well and flourishing,’ re- 
spoudea Mr Tasker with a gay good-humour. 

‘ Is Israel well and fat aud flourishing 1 ’ asked 
Hastings. 

‘ Pretty well — pretty well,’ answered Tasker, in 
the best of tempers* aud the most charming of 
good spirits. 

‘ Pretty well is very well,' the other ro.sponded, 
with a solemn languor of manner. ‘ I ’ll take a 
weed, Tasker. Yours are always good, I know, — 
T^nk you.' 

' You have come,’ said Mr Tasker, smilingly hold- 
ing forth his cigar-case, and speaking with that 
little effort to be clear and sharp about his Cb 
and which shewed him most keenly watchral 
of himself — 'you have come most punctually. 
You are here to time, Mr .Hastings, like a clock.’ 

‘I am here puactually,a8 you observe,’ returned 
Hastings, lighting his cigar and speaking leisurely 
as he does so. ' I airf, I regret to say, less like a 
clock than a clock-case-^mpty.’ ^ ^ 

.Jasker was in admirable "Spirits. 'You will 
have your little choke, Mr Hastings.' 

*I deserve my little choke,’ said Hastings, 
accenting Tasker phonetically, ‘for coming here 

Tasker did not understand. But Hastings had 
said 6o‘mafly things which Tasker did not under- 
.iNtand, that one more or less made little difference. 


He knew that this flippant and careless and 
impudent young man used him and despised him. 
But he knew also that he used and despised the 
flippant and impudent young man. There was a 
little Imlance of hatred on Tasker’s side, though he 
scarcely cared to shew it. A man who will one 
day have twenty thousand a year, was not to be 
insulted lightly, though he had something less 
than nothing now. Tasker knew that the allow- 
ance of the young gentleman before him was eaten 
up for the next three years ; but he knew also that 
a single quarter’s income from the paternal estate 
was just equivalent to these responsibilities, and 
that Ha.sting8 senior was old and fraiL It was 
Tasker’s cue to be astonished at the fact that 
his client was unable to take up a bill which fell 
due next day. In order that his astonishment 
might come Vith natural force, he took it for 
granted that business would go smoothly. 

‘ If all my clients was so punctual,’ said Tasker, 

‘ my business relations would be quite pleasant.’ 

‘ Say “ relatives,” Tasker. Your busiufcs.s rela- 
tives are always pleasant. Pleasantry is the budge * 


and well and flourishing,’ 


‘ my business relations would be quite pleasant.’ 

‘ Say “ relatives,” Tasker. Your busiufcs.s rela- 
tives are always pleasant. Pleasantry is the budge ' 
of all your tribe.’ 

‘ I ibrget at this moment,’ said Tasker, with a 
lifting of his .arched and heavy cyebro\v.s, ‘ what 
it is tliat you have got to pay.’ 

Hastings answered lazily : ‘ I am not about to 
remind you too rudely of tbe amount, by any* 
pay’iuent of the niomw.’ 

‘ Cioot heavens, Mr Hastings! I hope you are 
not in serious earnest ? ' 

* Set your mind at rest. 1 never am in serious 
earnest,’ 

‘ I do not covnprehcnil,’ sai<l Mr Tasker, rising. 

‘ I hope you do not mean to zay that you gannot 
bay me V 

‘ Unto tliat end, most valiant, am I come,’ 
na.«ting.s answered, thrumming lightly on the 
table, and regarding his i;ompunion with a look 
of solemn gravity. ‘By the way,’ he questioned 
with a passing gleam of interest, ‘was that a 
quotation or an inspiration ?’ 

‘ It was a bill at four months,' groaned Titsker. 

‘ lie is like the dyer’.s hand,’ said the other, irx 
abstracted soliloquy, ‘ subdued to what he works 
in.’ / 

‘ You must not daik in tlii.s way,’ exclaimed 
Tasker with energy. ‘ I have debenJed upon you. 

I have engagements.' 

‘ You remind me,’ replied IIasting.s, taking out 
hi.H watch, ‘ 1 also have engagements. Let us get 
our business over.’ 

‘ I have had too much of this,’ said Tasker, 
with well-simulated wrath. ‘ 1 have ztood it too 
long, I will not ztand it any longer. 1 must 
be paid, Mr Hastings ~1 must be paid.’ 

‘ When the irresistible encounters the impreg- 
nable, what happens?’ asked Hastings with an 
air of peaceful calm. ‘ It is an unfortunate con- 
junction of circumstances — unfortunate, but inte- 
resting — deeply interesting. Allow mo to ask 
you to notice the situation. You must be paid. 
That is an absolute necessity? Very good. I 
cannot pay you. That is an absolute fact, Posi- 
tive need on the one hand. Positive incapacity 
on the other,’ 

‘Do you mean to zwindle mo, Mr Hastings?’ 
asked Tasker with an aspect of increasing anger. 

‘ I am not accustomed to analyse my motives ; 
but at a rough guess, I shoula be inclined to 
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answer “ Yes.” But I am so perfectly convinced 
that in the end you will swindle me, that my 
intentions are of little moment.’ - 

It was a little curious tiiat Tasker in simulating 
anger grew really angry. The gibes of his flippant 
client scarcely touched him, but his own present- 
ment of wrath awakened wrath within him. Like 
a good actor, he threw himself into his part with 
thoroughness, and became that he seemed. It 
took him trouble to calm himself and bring him- 
self down to the mere acting condition again. It 
would have been so pleasant to rend somebody, that 
it was dangerous to his interests even to play at 
doing it in this case, lest he should yield to the 
temptation to do it in good earnest. 

* I do not want to guarrel with you ; I do not 
want to take exdreme measures, Mr Hastings,’ 
Tasker resumed, having sncceoded in mastering 1 
himself. ‘There now I’ lie, threw himself into j 
his chair again, and relighted his cigar. Then i 
with his glass in his hand, he leaned hack and j 
set his feet upon the table. ‘ I will be galm and j 
guiet ; I will listen to reason,’ 

‘ Your resolve is laudable,’ returned the other, 
with the same imperturbable face and voice. 

‘ When j'ou sixy that yon will listen to reason, yon | 
mean that yon will listen to me. I accept the j 
implied compliment. I think I may venture to ; 
assert that I am prepared tti converse with equal j 
easo and elegance upon any topic wliicli iu;iy be i 
introduced.’ i 

‘Aha!’ laughed Tasker, the corners of his ; 
mf'Uth a tigerish--* it is all your good- i 

Imniour. It is all your English fun. Now we ' 
will talk about this hill. I am tied up for money. * 
V-u are tied up for money. Now what zhall we i 
do?’ 


‘ Lei ns toss up for it.’ 
* Hors up for what ? 


Dors up for nothing?’ 


asked Tasker, resolutely good-humoured. ‘Now, 
what can we do ? Can you pay me in a week ? 
In two w’eoks ? In three weeks ?’ 

In answer to eu'-.h of these imjuirie.s, Hastings 
shook his head. ‘Renew for three montlis.’ 

‘ Iinpossildc ! ’ returned Tasker, still smiling 
through his cloud of smoko. ‘ I tell you I do not 
know where to turn. Yet I am not a poor man. 
I have money enough, blit it is all out. And 
now I am galled ujjon to pay away money to- 
morrow, and I liave not got it. It is all out. 
Gentlemen jriU not pay. They all come here and 
zay “ Renew,” as if J was Crmsus,’ 

‘Now listen and perpend,’ replied Hastings. 
‘ Three months from date I pledge you my honour 
either to pay or— to renew again.’ 

‘ I should like to keep my demper, Mr Hastings,’ 
returned Tasker, * if you will be zo goot,’ 

‘ I don’t know what value you may set upon 
your time,’ the other answered, ‘but mine is 
valuable. Will you come to a conclusion ? ’ 

Tasker haggled for a while, and then came down 
•with the proposition for which he had paved the 
way by all this manceuvriiig. ‘ It is in your power 
Mr Hastings, to do me a vavour. It is a vavour 
very easy for you. A gentleman in the country, 
who is my very goot friend, employs me to buy 
his bigtures. He has heard of a bigture which is 
to be great. He wishes to buy it. He inztructs 
me. But my bauds are tied. I gannot disoblige 
my very goot friend in the country. But I gann^ 
buy the bigture myself because the artjst will not 


do business with me. We are not on derms with 
each other. Will you go and see the work and 
make an offer for it ? Will you zo far oblige me, 
my dear sir, if I renew the little bill i ’ 

‘ I don’t mind,’ answered Hastings. ‘ Who shall 
I say wants the picture ?’ 

‘Ah !’ said Mr Tasker, smiling once more, *my 
good friend in the country is vond of mystery. 
He docs not wish it to be known that he is bur- 
chasing this work until it is his. Then he wjll 
zay : “You have gome too late, you people. The 
worl^is zold. I have been before you, and the 
work of the year is mine for a zong.” * 

*J)oe8 it occur to you, most ridiculous Tasker, 
that an artist might decline to sell to me for an 
unknown patron ?’ 

‘ That is once more 3'onr fun,’ Tasker^ responded, 
still smiling. ‘You will go to your ‘friend and 
zay : “ You *re zending this w'ork to the Winter 
Exhibition ? Very goot. Will you zell it for four 
hundred guineas ? A^ory goot. The money w^l 
be paid one week after the bigture has been hung. 
Very goot again.” That is all to do.’ 

‘ Who is the artist ?’ 

‘ The artist is Mr Fairholt of Montague Gar- 
dens.’ 

‘ I will execute your commission, my Ta.sker, 
with joy.’ • . 

‘ My iiariie must not appear, you know,’ said 
Tasker, with hi.s tigerish smile in full play. ‘He 
has giiarrellcd witli me, and will not have any- 
thing more to do. We had a great zhindy — as you 
gall it — in this very room. He was angry, and we 
guarrel led. 1 mo.st have the bigture, Mr Hastings, 
for my friend in the country.’ 

‘ Your I'rieud in the country shall not he disap- 
pointed, Tasker,’ 

Mr Tasker, smiling, renewed the bill ; and Hast- 
ings went ids way to mystify Frank. The usurer 
left alone once more, threw himself back into his 
chair ; and again setting his heels upon the table, 
held inward coinnuinioii, Mr Tasker thought in 
German, bat liis thoughts translated ran thus: ‘Mr 
Benjamin Hartley intrusts me with this commis- 
sion. I accept it, as in duty bound ; and I accept 
it gladly, because it opens up a way to a sly and 
mean vengeance after my^ewn heart. I will 
plague this impertinent artist by this moans. I 
know how he was able to pay me last time ; and 
I think he has pumped that well dry for a little 
while. If I could only get him into my hands 
again ! If I could get him for a hill he could not 
meet, and could hold back the price of the pic- 
ture, and plague his proud heart for a week or 
two. If I coulil have nim here begging for time, 
aiid knowing all the while that he was indepen- 
dent of me if he only knew it, and knowing that 
he did not know it. I could keep Hastings from 
speaking. I could have out half-a-dozon writs 
against him, and send him over to Boulogne for 
quiet. Fairholt should noit guess where ne had 
got to. He should not know the jpurchaser of his 
picture. He should be waiting for money,' and 
hoping for it every day ; and he should trenible 
under my hand. He should beg my pardon. He 
should pay mo such interest as was never paid 
before. He should cringe and %ue to me ; and 
then I would apply to his fathw for payment,dRQd 
then I wrould send him Mr Benjamin Hartley’s 
cheque. He should be humiliated, and exposed, and 
tortured with hope, and his hope shoold dreq) into 
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&M It&nds fkn hoar toe Iste.’ Thus thought Tasker, 
ItBtil his own nlosaant imaginings tecame too 
taotjdising for him. ‘Himmel !' said Tasker with 
a sigh, ‘it is too gocrf: to be drue.’ He rises and 
]>aces up and down the room. ‘ But it zhall not 
Tail because I do not try it. I should like to 
Min him, to break him down and bring him into 
beggary. “My pound of vlesh.” I can try for 
it (d least' 

Dr Johnson Uked a good hater, but he would 
have Wn enamoured of Mr Tasker, who was a 
decent as times go. „ 

TONTINES. 

• 

Toktinks are a species of lotteries, now gene- 
rally exploded. They take their name from their 
inventor, Tonti, an Italian, who arrived in Paris 
early ih the reign of Louis XIV., afld was coun- 
tenanced in his scheme of raising money for the 
slate at a time when the hnauces of France 
were in a considerably depressed condition. Tonti 
proposed that a fund of twenty-five million livres 
should be raised by subscriptions of three hundred 
livres. The subscribers •were to be divided into 
ten classes according to age. To each class a 
certain 'fixed annual amount of interest was to 
be assigned, w’hicli should each year be equally 
divided among the members of the class who 
were alive. In this way, while every member 
should at first get a fair annuity for the capital 
he invested, the profit that would come to the 
survivors as years went on would gradually grow 
larger, until at last the sole survivor would 
receive the whole annual rent of his class. 

It was a scheme appealing to the confidence 
most men have in their own length of life, and 
one of which the advantages appear much greater 
than they really are ; yet probably owing to the 
great unpopularity of Mazarin, the proposal could 
not be carried out. The Cardinal warmly adopted 
his countryman’s idea ; but the parliament refused 
to register the edict establishing the tontine, and 
the matter had to b'e*laid aside for a time. Tonti 
had got a pension of six thousand livres in 1648, 
which he told Colbert he drew till 1060 ; during 
this time he appears to have spent the life of an 
active ‘promoter’ both of tontines and of such 
projects as a new East India Company, a national 
association Jor rearing silkworms, &c. He got the 
young king Louis to sanction a tontine iu 1656, 
which he called the Banque Royalc, to raise 
capital for a bridge across the Seine ; and another 
shortly afterwards lor a fund to pay tiie debts of 
the clergy ; but so unpopular did Mazarin make 
everything Italian, thpt the French would have 
nothing to do with any of the schemes of Tonti’s 
fertile brain. At length he got into disfavour at 
cohrt, and was consigned to the Bastille, where for 
some years he was allowed to correspond with his 
friends ; but suddenly the curtain dropi>ed upon 
his life, and ncithing is known of its end. 

Jifteen ^^ears after ' Tonti’s last appeal from the 
-Bastille, Louis XIV. grievously in want of money, 
bethought Mm of the Italian’s ]^a^ and by royal 


patent in 168d established the first tontine whieh 
ever had a practical result, though only a pact of 
the fourteen millions he wished to get was sub- 
scribed. The remainder of this sum, however, he 
got a year or two afterwards from another tontine, 
which like the first was to exist for forty years. In 
1726, Charlotte Bonnemay Barbier, widow of Louis 
Barbier, a Parisian doctor, was sole survivor of a 
doss iu each tontine, and was, at the aga of mnety»> 
six, drawing an annuity of seventy-three thousand 
five hundred livres ; an excellent return for an 
original payment of three hundred livres to each 
tontine. 

Though Louis XIV. was the first to set a 
tontine in working order, he was very nearly 
anticipated by Dr John Houghton, F.B.S., a con- 
temporary of Evelyn and Pepys, who record their 
high opinion of him. In 1683 Dr Houghton pro- 
posed to raise a large sum on a ‘ Subscription on 
Lives,’ on the same principles of survivorship as 
Tonti’s. In this proposal, addressed to the City of 
London, Houghton brings forward many curious 
reasons why all sections of mankind with five 
pounds to spare should put it into his tontine. 
Ill-treated wives would find themselves objects 
of tender care to their husbands as they went on 
towards the goal of sole survivorship ; old people 
would be made much of ; poor relations kindly 
looked after ; fur the longer they lived the more 
they would liave. Landed gentlerafeu would find 
it a perfect provision for younger children ; ‘ for if 
they die quickly, the estate will bo free to the 
lieirs ; if not, it will bo a considerable provision, 
and the estate shall not need to be clogged for 
maintenance.’ 

Houghton’s reasons were not sufficient to float 
his tontiuc. Indeed such schemes never have 
been so popular in Britain aa on the continent. 
However, several tontines were established both 
in England and Ireland during the eighteenth 
century, of which the most notable was that estab- 
lished "iu 178!) by the government. It mvob for 
a million, in sliares of one hundred pounds «ach. 
The subscribers were' divided into ten classes, 
according to age, and it was stipulated that the 
payment to each person should not exceed a thou- 
sand ]>ouud3 a year, however few the survivors 
should be. Little more than half the shares were 
taken up. In Notes and Queries for 1872 it was 
stated that a life had drojtped in August of that 
year at the age of uiuety-three, whose last year’s 
dividend had been two hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds, and it was estimated that there were about 
eighty survivors of the tontine. 

In 1799 Sir John Sinclair of Uibster wrote a 
pamphlet advocating the formation of a joint- 
stock cum)>any with a tontine capital of sixty 
thousand pounds to establish experimental farms 
iu dillereiit parts of the country ; but no practical 
result followed liis suggestion. 

About the same time, and in the early years of 
the present century, a number of tontines were set 
on foot, chiefly for the purpose of building hotels 
where they seem to have been required, ana where 
no individual capitalist was inclined or able to 
go into such ventures. We have some personal 
recollection of one of •these tontines having been 
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«et on foot in PeeWes in 1807 to build a hotels 
aince known as the Tontine Hotel. The number 


• of shares subscribed was a hundred and forty-four, 
the price of each share being twenty-five pounds. 
The principle acted on was that each subscriber 
was at liberty to name an individual on whose 
life he riakm his share in the concern. The 
individuals so named were called the nominees, 
and had no katerest in the affair, so far as nomina- 
tion was concerned. Some, with a fancy that they 
had prospects of longevity, named themselves. 
Some named the Princess Charlotte, not only on 
account of her youth, eleven yeara of age, but 
that her life would be well cared for. As the 
Princess died in 1817, these shares were at once 
lost. The greater number staked on the lives of 
young cliiluren within their knowledge. It w'as 
thought to be a great day for Peebles when the 
foundation-stone of the proposed hotel was laid 
with all solemnity, and received the benediction 
of l)r Dalgliesh, the town minister, a reverend 
divine of the old school, with cocked- hat, powdered 
wig, buckles at his knees and hi.s shoes, and frills 
at his wrists. As a little boy, the present writer 
was permitted to be close beside him on the 
occasion. 

After a space of seventy-three years, it is iiit% 
resting to inquire how the project succeeded, and 
j what is its present position. The hotel through- 
j out has been fairly managed by a succession of 
tenants, wdio have paid rent to a factor for those 
who claim an interest in the concern. As regards 
nominees, tl.e original number of one hundred 
and fortj'-foav had diminished to seventy-four 
in 1855. Tliat is to say, about one-half had died 
out in forty-eight .years. In 1804 the number 
had ; uiik to hlty-three. Now', at the beginning 
of 1880, all that remain are eleven. Each ol 
these must of course be at least seventy-three 
3 'eare of age ; and it might he assumcid that the 
question of who is to be the last survivor cannot 
remain long undetermined. Looking, however, 
to the circumstance that individuals’ now occa- 
sionally live to a hundred, or at least to be 
upw’ards of ninety, it should not excite surjirise 
if two or three of the eleven nominees keep up 
the game till the twentieth century. 

From these explanations it is ^obvious tliat the 
holding of property on the tontine principle is to 
the last degree unsatisfactory. The parties con- 
cerned and their heirs cease to feci any interest 
in the result. The property staked for becomes 
a bad investment. It cannot be dealt with as a 
; marketable commodity. If a hotel, it falls behind 
I the requirements of the age ; and as no one has 
I any particular interest in it, fresh capital cannot 
be employed to enlarge or materially improve it. 
After reckon ing cost ot repairs and other e.vpeases, 

: it yields but an insignificant sum for division per 
annum. For these and other retisons the tontine 
system of holdi^ property is about the worst 
ever inveuted. The idea of sinking money in a 
purely hazardous result some eighty oi: ninety 
years hence, almost goes beyond the wildest 
dreams of folly. In some instances, when only 
two nominees are left, a eoinpromiso takes i>lace 
and the affair is wound up. Of late years, attempts 
have been mode in London to get up tontines ou 
the princinle of speculating on lives of persons 
not leas than sixty years of age, or -of dividing 
the property among survivors at not a very dis- 


tant date. As far os we have heard, none of 
Uiese projects has succeeded; Like everythin^ 
in the form of a lottery, they do not commend 
thfemselves to public approbation. 
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IN THEBE PARTS. — ^PABT IL—NBBH^SKA. 

‘ Dan, Dau ! Wake up, old man, quick ! I aay, 
Dan ! ’ 

Dan rolled himself over lazily, raised himself on 
one efbow, and glanced round' the apartment ; then 
sunk back leisurely on his pillow with a long 
deep sigh of gratitude. 

‘I say, you everlasting sleeper, will you rouse 
up !’ 

‘Too soon. Jack — hours foo soon; not near 
mornin’. All right, old fellow; I’ll tufn out 
presciitlj',’ murmured Dan drowsily. 

Jack Quartermaiu jumped up from the rude 
couch he had been sharing with Dan Kennedy, 
and proceeded to dress himself by the light of the 
fire, which still smouldered on the hearth ; then 
he piled on more logs, and throwing himself on a 
rug, looked steadily at the blaze, which leaped and 
danced and flickered as the fierce wind swept down 
the wide chimney. For fully an hour Jack mused 
by the fire ; then he gave a long loving look round 
the rude Nebraskan cabin he shared with his 
chum, glanced at his tattered, battered, travel- 
staiued leather portmanteau, which had been for 
nearly six years his faithful travelling companion, 
and calculated its capacity for yet another voyage ; 
gave a passing look of regret and complacency at 
Dan’s gorged, unwieldy, calf-skin trunk which 
contained their united savings ; and then he 
heaved a deep sigh as his glance fell on the stal- 
wart form of Dan himself sleeping peacefully on 
his hard bed. 

Another half-hour was passed in study of the 
glowing logs, and then Jack produced from an 
old rosewood desk, which stood on a ledge in 
one corner of the log-hut, a little packet of 
letters, and read them over carefully by the light 
of the fire. Two of them were from Jessie 
Hamilton ; tender, loving, tvoraanly, letters, full 
of trust, affection, and encouragement. They were 
written during the first few months after his 
departure, and were the only ones he had ever 
received. The others were from Val Saunders, 
clieeiy, chatty epistles, full of vows of world- 
without-end friendship, and gossip about their 
mutual friends and the doings at the office. The 
last of these w'as dated just a year after Jack Quar- 
tenuain had sailed for New York, and contained 
the startling intelligence- 7 -told with evident reluct- 
ance and much sympathy — that Jessie was false. 
She had given her exiled lover up, and was 
engaged to be married to his successor at Ver- 
sehoyle and Saunders’s. This intelligence, coupled 
with Jessie’s long silence, in spite of his earuest 
entreatie.s for a single line, convinced Jack ^^^iat 
something really w^ w'rong. So he Imd wncten. 
one more letter, freeing his cousin &om her engage'- 
ment with him, and asking for the return; >f 
his letters, his carter and ttifiing mem^tos 

of their unfortunate affection. But even *that 
brought no reply. And Val^. to whom* he had 
also written and poured out w his dospair and 
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ihljKxy, was silent too. They would not even 
wHte and tell him if tiie deeds had been found, 
ot if his uncle were alive and well. 

Six months of utter misery and suspense fol- 
lowed ; and then in a fit of sheer des{)eration, Jack 
had joined a hand of daring advanturers bound for 
Nevada, mid went in for gold-digging. He had 
been, from the time he had landed in the United 
States, a clerk in a great store in Jersey City, and 
was working his way into the esteem and con- 
fidence of his employers, when the gold-fever 
seized him, or rather the fever of discontent, and 
he rr^htad off to the West without a moment’s 
consideration in search of wealth he did not v(ant, 
and of peace he was certain not to find. A week 
of the wild lawless life at the Digging's was quite 
enough for Jack. A week was enough for another 
of the partjr also. These two, by a sort of natural 
selection, made friends with each ot|ier ; and one 
night they left the camp without ‘beat of drum’ 
or saying farewell to anybody. 

Dan Kennedy led the way in the retreat from 
gold-land. He proposed a sheep-w’alk in Aus- 
tralia, and peace and solitude, instead of the 
bowie-knives and braggadocio of ‘ the Roaring 
Camp ’ at N evada ; and so they sailed from San 
Francisco to Sydney, and w'ere soon lost in the 
Australian. Bush. For three years they had lived 
a not unhappy or uneventful life, ^fhey were 
not growing enviably rich, nor thinking of retiring 
from their labours. On the contrary, they worked 
hard late and earl}', and put what they could in 
the calf-skin trunk. Summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, these two men lived together 
in their cabin, their chief occupation their sheep ; 
their amusement a skirmish with a band of natives i 
or a few bushrangers ; their intellectual food a I 
Bible, a Shakspeare, and a copy of Burns, which 
Dan Kennedy always carried in his pocket. Then 
a sudden whim seized Jack ; he wanted to go back 
to America ; he was sick of Bush-life, and sheep 
were an abomination to him. Dan — the most j 

complacent of men — counted the hoard in the 
trunk, and thought that they might manage it. 
Then he disposed of the farm and stock ; and 
once more they crossed the sea and set out on 
their xaJnbles. 

After roving from “state to state, and from city 
to city till their finances were almost exhausted, 
Dan resolved to settle in the territory of Nebraska ; 
obtained a grant of land, built a log-hut, and 
declared that he had settled down for life. He 
was happy at last Bound in by forests ; out of 
th« larack of settlers ; far from civilisation ; a 
magnificent country, which supplied game in 
abundance ; a noble river, teeming with fish ; 
firuit andl flowers in profusion. Surely ‘ Kennedy’s 
Clearing’ was an earthly paradise ; at least so it 
seemed in the snmmer, when the trees were laden 
with fruity the air with melody and fragrance. 
Bttt in the automn, when the rainy season set in, 
it was not quite so like a paradise ; and in the 
winter the cold was intense. For a little while 
Jack was contented in Nebralska; but suddenly 
he was seized with the spirit of unrest again. He 
wanted to go somewhere he had never been, to 
do something bad never done— in short, he 
waqted a changC But Dan was deaf to his insinu- 
ations ^md hints, find turned a most unsympa- 
fj&etic ear io hisamurmurs. He was settled for 
Kma, he said, with his Bible, his Burns, his calf- 


skin trunk, and his Shakspeare. He had taken 

* Kennedy’s Clearing’ for better or worse ; and he 
meant to stick to his bargain. 

‘ Yes, my boy ; I ’m planted here, and took root 
I have,’ said Dan, upon a certain cold December 
night. ‘It’s no use your putting out feelers. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to go off half-cocked again. So long 
as the clearing sticks to me, so long I stick to' 
the clearing. You can move on if yon like ! ’ 

‘ Why, you Turk ! ’ Jack cried reproachfully, 
throwing more pine-logs on the fire, ‘ do you 
think I 'm going to leave you here all by yourself, 
like Robinson Crusoe ? No ; old fellow ; 1 ’ll 
stick by the clearing too ; only, it’s a melancholy 
consolation to grumble a little now and again — a 
Briton’s privilege, you know ! ’ 

‘Bad practice,' Dan remarked. ‘Does no 
manner of good, any way. — I say, Jack, do you 
know what night this is ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; Thursday. Why?’ 

‘It’s New'-y ear’s Eve, la'l, and I’ve made pro- 
vision for a jollification,’ Dan replied. ‘ I gave- 
j one of my best axes and a pair of woollen stock- 
ings in exchange for five cigars and a bottle of 
Schiedam. WJiat do you think of that, my 
son ?’ 

* ‘I think it was recklessly extravagant of you, 
old man. But as the temptations to that vice are 
so few, I think you may be pardoned. We ’ll 
smoke the old year out, and drink the new yCiir 
in ; and better luck to all of us ! ’ 

‘lietter luck ! What better luck do we M’ant /’ 
exclaimed Dan. ‘ Ain’t %ve as happy as kings here i 
Plenty of work ; plenty of fun ; enough to eat, 
drink, and wear. No master to serve ; no servants 
i to scold ; not too many visitors to bore us ; and 
I besides, we ’re making money ! ’ 

* Yes ; all that ’s very well. But a fellow is apt 
to get tired of his own inestimable society some- 
times, you know,’ grumbled Jack. 

‘ J never do ! ’ and Dan gave a tremendous 
I stretch. ‘ I make it a point of always being on 
friendly terms with mysei‘’ ; there ’s nothing like 
it, lad. Jack, my boy, I wish you were married. 
Go down Cixst, and bring back a missis for the 
clearing, and I ’ll play second-fiddle di-rcct^ ! ’ 

Jack shrugged his shoulder#, knitted his brows, 
and bit his somewhat ragged moustache, as ho 
invariably did when matrimony was mentioned. 
But he made no retort. It never entered his 
head to ask Dan why he didn’t bring a ‘missis’ to 
the clearing hiniself, though Kennedy was the 
most thoroughly bachelor squatter in the territory, 
though the sturdiest, healthiest, handsomest young 
fellow, within a hundred miles. Dan had a dead- 
and-gone love affair, and he told Jack Quartenuain 
all about it in the early days of their friendship ; 
spoke tenderly, reverently, of his lost love, just as 
he n)ight speak of his dead mother. Just once 
he gave his chum a peep into his heart, let him 
see below the surface for a moment ; and Jack’s 
honest eyes filled with sympathetic tears as he 
saw what a deep, raw, aching wound his friend 
so bravely carried and concealed. Once, and once 
only, did he attempt a little rough commonplace 
consolation ; and he never foj^ot the look of 
agony which swept across Dan’s lace, never fo^ot 
the mute appeal of his e^es, and how he raised 
his strong right arm, as if to ward off a blow. 
Ever after that, Jack spoke many a time of his 
own love-affairs ; bat neither in jest nor in earnest 
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did he ever allude to Dan’s — was the one solitary 
forbidden subject between them. 

It was, as we have said, New-year’s Eve — the fifth 
since Jack Quartennain had left home and love 
and friends, and gone forth to seek his fortune, 
resting under the shadow of unmerited suspicion. 
For more than four years he had not heard a single 
word from England — not a line from his uncle, 
from Jessie, or from his old friend Val Saunders ! 

‘I can’t make it out, Dan,’ he said, from the 
midst of a cloud of fragrant smoke — all that was 
left of two of the five cigars. ‘ I can’t understand 
it, old fellow. Val must be dead, or be would 
have answered ray letters. I’m not so surprised 
at Jessie — all women are false and deceitful ; it’s 
their nature. But Val was such a good-hearted, 
good-natured sort of fellow ! Ho must be dead.’ 

Dan growled out something which might be 
taken for an assent, or might not. 

*What do you mean by that?’ exclaimed Jack 
a little impatiently. ‘ Do you think he 's dead, or 
do you think ho isn’t, Dan ?’ 

‘Well— really I have no pleasure in conjectur- 
ing,’ replied Dan slowly, as he pulled away at 
tlie last cigar, for which they had drawn lots, j 
‘ Mr Val Saunders ain’t any particular friend of I 
mine, you know ; but it’s my private opinion that 
if ho is dead, it ’s a goad riddance of Ijad value ! ’ 

‘You’re as had as Jessie; just as jealous and 
unreasonable,’ Jack retorted crossly. It did seem 
very liard that the only two people in the world he 
really cared about should each have an unrejison- 
abi*; prejndico i...;ainst the person he liked next best. 

Dan, however, replied good-humouredly to his 
fretful grumbling, hmghed at the idea of Ids being 
jealous of an individual he had never seen ; and 
then afici drinking farewell to the departing year, 
and a merry greeting to the new one, which was 
ushered in by a lusty north wind, which promised 
plenty of snow, the two men stood for a few 
minutes looking into the glt>wing embers on the 
hearth, wrung each other’s hands with a hearty 
grip, and laid themselves down to rest with a none 
the less fervent becaiusc voiceless prayer. 

Jack was the first to fall asleep. The unusual 
dissipation of Schiedam and cigars, added to the j 
fatigue of a hard day's work (tfid the genial 
drowsy warmth of the cabin, sent him oil' into a j 
heavy slumber, from which he awoke with a 
sudden start, to find himself bathed in cold per- 
spiration, and great drops of moisture standing on 
his forehead. His first impulse was to rouse up 
Dan ; but that was very much easier proposed 
than done. He was a sound sleeper at all times ; 
and his answers to Jack’s repeated calls came 
dreamily and irrelevantly. Then, as was narrated 
at the bejginning of this chapter, Jack got up, 
dressed himself, sat by the fire, read over his 
old letters, and then studied the fire again ; and 
when Dan did open his eyes with the first gray 
dawn of the morning, he saw his chum staring 
steadily at the dull red embers. ‘You up first, 
old fellow!’ he exclaimed in amazement, ‘l^y, 
what on earth is the matter ? ’ 

*Oh, nothing,’ Jack said, starting like a min> 
who had been roused from an unpleasant dream. 
‘Nothing the matter, Dan ; only I’m going hack 
to England i ’ 

‘ Back to England, Jack ! "When ? ‘VThy ? * 

* When — to-^y. Why — because, because I have 


seen a vision, Dan. Don’t ask me anything more 
about it, old boy, for I can’t tell you ; only I must 
go home at once 1 ' 

‘ Why, goodness bless my soul, Jack ! have you 
seen a ghost '?* 

‘ Worse than th# — ever so much worse than 
that. What I saw was a reality, Dan. I ’m sorry 
to leave you, old fellow ; hut it will be only for a 
time. I’ll come back to the clearing, if I live 
long enough ; hut I caunot put off my departure 
for a single day.’ 

‘ Look sharp, then, and rout up Abram, and tell 
him t(f get out the buggy. We ’ll have a» sharp 
drive ^of it ; and there ’s every promise of a heavy 
snow-fall I ’ 

‘ But you ’fe not coming, Dan 1 ’ 

‘ But I am, though. You don’t suppose I 'm 
going to let you .start on such ^ journey* by your- 
self i If you y}iU go to Englaud, 1 ’ll go with you. 
But I think, you know ’ 

‘Gently, old fellow. Don’t offer an opinion till 
you know the circumstances,’ said Jack gravely. 

* It’s awfully good of you, Dan, to offer to accom- 
pany me ; but 1 cannot consent to your doing it 
I know you love this place, and don’t want to 
leave it.’ 

‘No more do I. But I don’t want to leave you 
cither, or rather let you leave me. We. cap find 
another clearing, old boy ; but there ’s only one 
Jack Quartermaiu — that Dan Kennedy knows of, 
and he has no intention of losing sight of him. 
— Drag out the old calf-skin, lad ; he and I '11 
cro.s3 the herring-pond once more. So say no 
more about it. I’m not naturally superstitious ; 
and dreams and visions and such-like I set down 
to simple indigestion ; but I do feel the most 
extraordinary sensation in my head this morning, 
just as if Bow Bells were whispering : “ Go back 
to England, Dan ! Go back to Englaud ! " ’ 

CAVIARE. 

‘ The noble sturgeon from a distant sea,’ which is 
occasionally caught in British waters, and some- 
times exhibited by our fish-merchants as a curious 
monster of the deep, is a Russian fish, and used to 
be taken iii the various seas and estuaries in that 
country iu aln)ost fabulous nftinbers. Caviare — 
the name given to the roe of the sturgeon after it 
has been prepared for the market as an article of 
commerce — is, as many of our readers doubtless 
know, freciueutly offered, especially in the absence 
of oysters, as a- whet before dinner ; on which 
occasions it is eaten raw, spread upon toasted bread, 
and seasoned with oil, vinegar, or lemon-juice^ 
according to taste. Caviare is profusely used in 
all the hotels and public eating-places of Russia 
and Germany, as well as in private houses. In 
his celebrated Ride to Khiva, Captain Burnaby 
mentions that, a little pressed or fresh caviare,^ 
and a glass or so of Russian vodki. taken before 
sitting down to dinner, give & wonderful stimulus 
to the appetite, and are a strong provocative <rf 
thirst. The Captain says of the stu^eon itself that, 
when served in cold slices with jelly and horse- 
radish sauce, it is by no means to be despisedL 
Some centuries ago, when a sturgeon Was caught 
in British waters it was claimed by fhe CrowHy aad. 
made into a pie, or otherwise dressed to grace tSe 
royal dinner-table. * ,:* 

The flesh of this fish deservea the go^ char- 
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•etoKT giren to it by Captain Burnaby. It is likewise loans to equip their boats. Many of the 
hij^lr susceptible to the arts of the cook, and journeymen hshecmen of the Eussian voteoas 
tnay be prepared in a hundred ways ; moreover, are ‘ well to do ; ’ gemeially speaking, they are the 
it is both nutritious and digestible. A celebrated owners of their own housesi and sometimes of a 
Venetian chef once told Soyer that with a large horse and cow, as well as a-baiU:, or part of a boat, 
sturgeon at his command required neither and its fishing-gear. 

flesh-meat nor fowls. He could purvey a dinner The round of work at a Bussian fishe^ is 
iirom the fish alone ; he could obtain his veal not a little laborious, but is rendered as light 
feom the upper portion of the fish, and his x>ork as possible by the division of labour. As soou 
from tbe under ; whilst a fowl could be cut as a fish is received, it is measured and recorded ; 
with the greatest ease from any part of the body ; quickly cut open and disembowelled by labourers 
and a few pieces of the flesh were aU that was with a skill and rapidity beyond tlie belief of 
necessary for the preparation of a deliciods soup, persons who have not witnessed the process. 
When well stewed and eaten with shrimps The large sturgeons are rapidly decapitated, as 
pounded in anchovy sauce, the fried flesh Sf the also deprived of tlieir tails, a portion of the 
fiturgeon is excellent ; whilst the fredh roes eaten abdomen being likewise removed ; the roe, swim- 
with apple-sauce— this ou the authority of M. luing-bladder, and dorsal cord being carefully laid 
Boyer — form a laxe^ dish. _ aside for further manipulation. The fish are then 

In the northern basin of the Caspian Sea the salted and hung up, by women, who are employed 
sturgeon is thought by the fishermen to be inex- in large numbers— it being not an uncommon 
hanstible. More than one hundred thousand nets day’s work for one woman to pass as many as 
and fifteen million hooks are employed in its cap- two thousand small fish through her hands, 
ture, these being worked from thousands of fish- Sturgeons, of which there are several kinds, are 
ing-boots. The weight and value of the various measured from the middle of the eye to the begin- 
kinds of sturgeon captured in the Caspian Sea niug of the tail. The larger are often seven feet 
hove been roughly estimated at thirty-five million in length, and the smaller ones two feet four 
pounds, worth a million sterling ; whilst the total inches, there being various intermediate sizes. It 
imnuid ipcome from the fisheries of every des(^ip- is on record that in the year 1769 a specimen was 
tion carried on in the Caspian Sea has been set caught not far from the mouth of the Ural which 
down at two and a quarter million pounds sterling, weighed two thousand five hundred and twenty 
On the banks of the Volga may be seen many pounds, and contained nine hundred pounds of 
excellent examples of the votdga or fishing estab- roe ; and it has been assumed by many writers 
lishmeut of that part of Eussia. A votaga com- in consequence, that a feratUe sturgeon will yield 
prises within itself all the j)eople who are neces- roe to the extent of a third of her weight. But 

sary for the carrying on of a large business, another very heavy sturgeon which weighed two 

as well as the various requisites for the capture thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds, con- 
and cure of the fish ; such as a dwelling-house for tained only three hundred and seventy-six pounds 
the proprietor, cottages for the various inspectors of roe ; so that the ova in the first specimen must 
and labourers employed, likewise covered sheds have been developed to an abnormal extent 
and warehouses for the storage of such fishing- With reference to the different kinds and 
l^r as is not in immediate use. There are also qixalitica of caviare, it may be stated that the 

in the votaga ice and salt stores, and ranges of roe of one species, the belouga, is the most 

buildings devoted to the dressing and salting of highly esteemed, because . the berries are larger 
the various kinds of fish and to the preparing of and finer looking than those of the common 
caviare and isinglass. These erections stand par-* sturgeon or of the sevriouga. Tbe best of all 
tially over the water, being built upon piles; a mode caviares, however, is made from the rae of the 
of iMpstouction which renders it easier for the un- sterliad, but it is generally kept for prii’ate use. 
loaoing of the fishifig-boats, some of the very large It does not at anyrate form an article of cora- 
fish being hauled into the warehouses by machi- merce. This particular kind of caviare is used by 
nery. On the shore, all about may be seen boats the royal family of Russia; and quantities of it are 
of various sizes, as well as great breadths of likewise sent to various royal aud noble person- 
netting, rows of fishing-lines, and other apparatus ages, by order of the Emperor, as a high compli- 
of capture. A votaga is a busy place ; thei*e is life, ment or especial mark of regard. The condition 
UU^on, industry within its boundaries. There of the roe which is contained in the sturgeon 
is a perrotnal round of work, the industry of the varies from time to time. All roes are not alike 
fishery being so distributed as to last all the well formed or fat, the summer-caught fish gene- 
year ronnd. Ibe proprietor is ubiquitous— has a rally containing the fattest roe. The caviare of 
keen eye to the main chance, and haying a con- commerce is brought to market in two forms — the 
siderable amount of capital at stake, is naturally one fresh or grained caviare, the other pressed or 
anxious to obtain a good return for his money, hard in cakes or lumps. There is another kind 
The duty of the inspector at a votaga is to receive, of very inferior quality, which is formed from 
count, measure^ ana register the fish which arc soft or spoiled roe. In preparing the superior 
taken, and for the oaplnire of which the fishermen kinds, the eggs of the fish are thrown upon a 
are paid according to size on* a given scale ol prices, very fine and tightly stretched net fixed on a 
which is nearly^ the stone on all the ■votagas of urooden frame, through which the gndns are 
the Astrakhan district. lightly pressed. The grains— which are nsoally 

The money arrai^ements of some of the black or very dark brown in colour— -fSall into a 
phenes are hot unakt those of the Scottish wooden receptacle placed below the net or sieve, 
nerring-fiBhery, the actual fishermen being paid and are at once libendly sprinkled with very 
according to the number of fish which they cap- fine salt, being at tbe same time carefully stirred 
ture, receiving also earnest-money ia advance, and with a many-pzonged, fork. The caviare is known 
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to be ready for packing -when, upon begin stirred, 
the grains begin to jingle or to emit a slight 
metallic or glassy sound, which never occurs till 
the whole mass nas been sufficiently impregnated 
with salt. In preparing the pressed caviare,’ the 
grains are squeestea through the net or sieve into 
a tu6 of brine of a greater or lesser strength, 
according to ihe season. The whole mass is con- 
stantly stirred* with a wooden fork, always turning 
the same way till the roe is thoroughly and evenly 
impregnated with the brine, after which the stuff 
. is taken out with fine sieves, from whielx the 
brine is allowed to drip. 

The next part of the process is that known as 
ba^ng the roe, which consists in putting it up 
in rough sacks made from the linden-tree bark, 
each large enough to contain one hundred and 
eight pounds. These bags, when well filled, 
are placed under a press, in order that all the 
briixe may be thoroughly squeezed out and the 
roe crushed into a solid mass. The caviare is 
now ready for packing, and is taken from the sacks 
and placed in large casks containing thirty ptyuds, 
whicli is equal in British weight to ten hundred 
and eighty pounds. The reason why this kind 
of caviare is called caviar a la serviette is because 
of the casks being lined with fine linen. Caviar 
'> #ac is composed of the finest of the pressed 
stuff. It is packed for the market in long linen 
bags of a cylindrical shape. Some kinds of 
caviare are also made up iu tin boxes, which are 
hermetically closed. Large quantities of the best 
caviare are unj lually contracted for by dealers, 
who send it to Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, 
when* it is much userl. In some years half a 
million of pounds-weight will* be so disposed 
of. 

The price paid to the dealers in caviare at 
Astrakhan is from four to five pounds sterling 
per povd (thirty-six pounds) for fresh, and three 
pounds sterling for the same (juantity of pressed 
stuff. At all the votagas the desire is to prepare 
grained caviare, which- is done with less trouble, 
and pays better than the making of the pressed 
kind. 

Other portions of the sturgeon are also carefully 
utilised for food-uses. Indeed, the whole body of 
^e fish is used for some purpose o* other ; capital 
isinglass being made from the bladder, while the 
sinews are converted into whips or goads to urge 
on the oxen which are kept at every votaga. As an 
article of foodi the sturgeon, being still plentiful, is 
of course very valuable, seeing that no part of it 
need be wasted, and that the fish is of great size, 
some specimens weighing as much as two tliousand 
pounds ! 

LA SERENISSIMA. 

A TAIiE OF VENICE. 

How much has been written and said about 
Venice— how many authors have tried to describe 
it ; and yet how little can the richest word-paint- 
ing convey to the reader a correct idea of this 
wonderful city! It is so unlike any other; the 
conditions under which its inhabitants live now, 
and have lived since its foundation, are so dif. 

{ ferent from all others, that they have given to its 
I pleasures and to its troubles, to Its past history 


, and to its future hopes, a special colouring of its 
own. I 

Whilst all other capitals have gradually LkH 
■ creased, and are increasing every day ' 

direction, Venice, surrounded by its inland sea, 
attained several centuries ago its present size and 
shape. The Piazza San Marco has been since then its 
Forum ; successive generations have daily repaired* 
to it in quest of news, of sunshine, or of friends ; 
and will continue to walk under its arcadeJ, to 
cross ij and recross it iu every direction, as long 
as the Duomo and the Procuratie wall it found, 
as long as the golden angel on St Mark’s Tower 
shines far abeve the silent city. Its glory and its 
power have disappeared ; the Queen of the Seas 
is now only a small provincial town. But how- 
ever fallen from a diplomatic or commercial point ! 
of view, Venice has still and will always have 
a peculiar thrilling interest for all whose souls 
rise above the commonplace events of our daily 
life. The mysterious silence that constitutes the 
most striking feature of this ‘ Italian Dream,’ as 
Dickens so happily called it, seems specially apt 
to foster and preserve the innumerable legends of 
its past history, and they accordingly^ abound. 
Every stone has its own legacy of romance every 
dark gate is haunted by its familiar ghost ; every 
recess, every cranny, whispers its old weird 
story. 

The official annals of the Most Serene Venetian 
Republic contain innumerable instances of secret 
arrests, secret trials, followed almost always by 
still more secret executions ; but besides these, 
many a terrible drama has taken place within the 
stoue walla of the state prisons. Conveniently 
situated under the Ducal Palace, and with their 
floors slightly under higU-urater mark, these ‘ wells’ 
— as they were called on account- of their damp- 
ness — very seldom gave up a victim except as a 
corpse. Silent and dark as the grave, they were 
a fit instrument for a stem and mysterious tri- 
bunal. The severity of the Council of Ten, the 
swiftness with which it reached both high and 
low, the secrecy of its’ nocturnal sittings and of 
its sentences, created a universal feeling of 'awe, 
that has not yet completely disappeared. 

Amongst the poorer classes there are many w’ho 
still believe in the existence of the Secret Council, 
and who expect it to reappear some day ; 
they abstain therefore from any direct allusion 
to It, mentioning it, only when absolutely neces- 
sary, by the vague term of La Serenissima. We 
may smile at this childish fear; but it proves 
very clearly the terror it must have inspired. 
The following legend, that. -was whispered to me 
a short time ago by an old gondolier, will shew 
by what means this result was obtained. Though 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every detail, 
there is no doubt in my mind as to its general , 
truth, because the grandfather of ray informant 
lived at the time it occurred, and would not hay^ 
dared to repeat any tale against the_ Sereni^ima ,,i 
unless he was sure of it. With this provi^, I ’ 
will now relate the legend as I heard it whilst I 
was quietly lolling in a Venetian gdndola. 

It was towards the end of 1760, when one ui^t 
an English king’s messenger imched Mestre, I 
wanting to cross over to Venice. Sir .John Hawser 
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—such was his name—was young, brave, and very 
highly connected, and as such perhaps, he had 
been chosen the ministry to convey some 
trifling message to King (George III.’s repre- 
sentative in that town. After a delay that 
would seem enormous to <tir modern express- 
train travellers, a gondola was manned, his 
luggage loaded in it, and at last it began to 
glide towards tbe city. He reached Venice just 
before dawn ; and after a hurried toilet and a 
still more hurried breakfast, Sir John delivered 
his mcket, and began exploring the lanes and 
alley? of this incomnrehensible town. Being 
tolerably proficient in tiie language, he soon* found 
his way to the Piazza San Marco, ^jnd was duly 
astonished by its peculiar aspect. Then, as now, 
the Piazza was the heart of the city ; laws and 
edicts w'ere promulgated in it ; sentences were 
pronounced from the Balcony of th® Ducal Palace ; 
whilst beggars, singers, and others of a similar 
caste gave it a strange animation. 

Thoroughly enjoying the freedom of walking 
after his long journey by coach and gondolii, 
Sir John indulged his rambling propensities to 
the full extent. Wliilst he was doing so a crowd 
collected in front of the Ducal Palace. Natu- 
rally curious, and having nothing else to do, he 
hastened to the spot, and elbowed his way to the j 
centre. By the red pillar of the I’alcony an usher j 
was reading out tlie sentence of some unknown ' 
felon, with all the pompous circumlocutions so j 
much in favour in those clays. The wretched j 
prisoner, just brought out of some dark cell, I 
seemed scarcely to realise the scene, as his eyes, 
unused now to the light of the sun, gazed vacantly I 
on the excited mob that surrounded the low 
scaffold on which he was standing. The sentence ! 
having been read, the prisoner w'us taken away to I 
the jail where he was to undergo the term of I 
imprisonment to which he had just been con- ! 
deumed ; and the crowd, tbe sight being over, ; 
gradually dispersed, ■ 

This incident was in itself very trifling, and | 
Sir John would probably have forgotten it i 
within a week had it not been for its strange ■ 
consequences. Whilst pushing and elbowing his ; 
way in the crowd it seems that some clever pick- j 
pocket had robbed him of his lace handkercliief. i 
It is certainly very unpleasant to be robbed j 
even of a valueless article ; but in this case the I 
thief had obtained a valuable prize ; and besides, ; 
there was for Sir John Hawser the additional sting 
of having been robbed by an Italian. He would 
have been less angry if it had happened in London ; 
the pickpockets there were so clever that there 
vvas no snaiAe in being their victim ; but to have 
been plundered by a clumsy Venetian was too 
roach for his equanimity, and he burst out in a 
torrent of abuse. Speaking mostly in Italian, but \ 
mixing a few English anathemas in his speech, | 
he related his loss Jo a few by-stand ers, and was j 
advised by them to complain to the police, or ; 
rather to those officials who under the Serenissima • 
fulfilled the present duties df the police- Though j 
without great faith in this plan, he followed it, and ■ 
gave notice to the authorities. He was assured by | 
a very stately official that he need have no fear, ; 
pud that his property wotild soon be found and \ 
restored .to him.* Forced to be nontent with this | 
vague cousolation, he went home to his supper i 
and bed. i 


_ For three or 'four days afterwards he continued 
visiting the principal monuments and churches, 
but without receiving any further information 
about his lace handkerchief. I have said that Sir 
John was young and brave ; as a consequence, he 
was impetuous and fiery ; whilst being bom and 
bred in a free-thinking, free-speaking country, he 
was apt to express his thoughts as they came to 
his mind without reflection and without fear. It 
is not surprising therefore that one night, under 
the arcades of the Procuratie, while rmating his 
loss to a few friends, he should have said what ho 
thought of the vaunted secret poIic.e of Venice. 
They were, he said, a lot of stupid fools, very 
pompous and very stately, trying to hide their 
ignorance and incapacity under very high-sound- 
ing phrases ; but the meanest London detective 
was worth the whole lot of them. As to the 
Secret Council, he did not believe it existed 
at all ; or if it did, it was no better than the 
rest. 

Ah, .Sir John ! if you needs must speak so 
irreverently of the Serenissima, xvliy did yoti 
not use your own language? Why did you 
express your rash thoughts in Italian ? Did you 
not know that walls have eaiv, and that every 
stone of Venice is a spy ? 

His friends astonished by this sudden outburst, 
attributed it at fii-st to those last glasses of vino 
santo they had been drinking together; but know- 
ing full well the jealous care the Sert*ni.ssima had 
of its reputation, they instinctively shrank from 
him, as from a dangerous man. Availing them- 
selves of favourable opportunities, they disap- 
peared round dark corners, down side alleys ; and 
very soon Sir Jo4m found himself alone. 

Alone ! At least so he thought ; but a silent 
figure had been following him for some time, and 
was now eagerly and stealthily dogging him. So 
carefully it walked, so noiselessly it stepped, that 
for a long time Sir John did not notice this 
unwelcome shadow, and even wlien he did, he 
attached no irnportaiK'i to it. But at last he 
began to feel some doubts about this follower. 
Nothing could be guessed from his apjKjarauce, 
Completely wrapped up in a tlark clouM and with 
a wide hat shading and concealing the upper part 
of his face, the man would not have been recog- 
nised by his own brother. It was only the 
peculiar way in which he followed, ani the 
ability with wliich he availed himself of every 
nook and corner, that implied a danger. 

Fearless slili, hut somewhat annoyed, Sir John 
pursued his way through the maze of alleys that 
led from the Piazza to his temporaiy home. 
Determined to try to throw off his masked com- 
panion, he quickened at first his step ; but at the 
next turning, a glance back shewed that it was no 
use. Having by this time reached the Ponte Sau 
Moise--one of the innumerable bridges that cross 
the minor canals of Venice — he stopped on its 
steps to see what his shadow would do. Asto- 
nished at first by this new ruse, the man hesitated 
a second, but a second only, and then disappeared 
in the shadow of the church. Our hero vainly 
sftaiued his eyes in trying to find out whether he 
had really gone, or whether he was only hiding 
behind the columns and watching. He certainly 
began to feel an intense interest in this new chose, 
in which he seemed to be tbe game hunted down. 
Tlien, convinced that he had seen the last of his 
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•ileut friend, he decided on continuing his way 
home;, and was just going to move, when a 
cloak was thrown over his head and chest, com- 
pletely gafOTUg him, whilst several strong arms 
entwined themselves round his body and effectu- 
ally pinioned him. Before he could recover his 
senses, a voice whispered in Italian, in his car : 
‘You are a prisoner of the Serenissima; resist- 
ance is of no use.’ 

Even after these words, the import of which 
ho dimly guessed, Sir John would have tried 
to strike one blow at least for his life or for his 
liberty ; but the cloak in which he had been 
wrapped up was so artistically and so securely 
fastened that he could not move a muscle nor 
utter a cry. There was no help for it, and he 
doggedly awaited his fate. The voices round him 
seemed to hold a shoit conference, and then they 
lifted him from the ground, and carrying him a 
short distance, deposited him in what he felt to 
he a gondola. The journey was not long, though 
to him it seemed an age, and very soon the rocking 
motion ceased. They evidently had reached their 
destination. A few seconds more and he was 
landed in the same unceremonious manner. i 

After depriving him of his swonl and securing 
his hands, his captors released him from the folds ; 
of the mantle iu which he had been almost choked. ' 
lie found liimself in a very small passage, dimly ; 
lighted, and intensely dump. The low ceiling, the ; 
strong stone walls, the nifissive iron doors that! 
lined it, reminded him at once of all he ’had heard . 
and read about i.he state prisons of Veisice, and his ! 
heart sank within him. VV^ithout, however, giving ; 
him nmch time for reflection, or asking him any ' 
(jue.'itions. bis captors opened one of the cells, ^ 
thrust liiiii in, and bolted the door. Left alone 
in the must absolute darkness, our friend gro).)ed ■ 
about as well us his tied bauds would allow him 
until be found u stone bench, on which he dropped, ■ 
completely unmanned by the novelty and the ; 
horror of his position, lie had heard of jjrisoners 
being kept iu these stab; prisons for mouths, even ■ 
for years without light, with just enough of the ‘ 
coarsest food to keep them alive, and without the 
sljadow of a judgment. Others had been tried and 
executed within these dark •w'alls, and their friends ; 
outside had never known their fata Was he too ' 
going CO disappear without a struggle from this I 
world? Wiw his body going to be dropped into ! 
the ‘ Canal grande ? ’ ' Or was he to linger in his 
cell until his youth, his strength, and perhaps his 
mind were gone, to be released only a wreck of his 
former self, us a warning to others 1 There were 
many in Venice, poor shattered beings, heart- 
broken, half-crazed, shunned by everybotly, wbo 
had once been the leaders of fashion, of science, of 
politics, until an anonymous note dropped into 
the Lion’s mouth had caused their arrest, and their 
triallesB detention in the underground — or rather 
under-water — prisons of the Serenissima. 

But then, who could have denounced him? 
Who could have an interest in destroying him in 
this cowardly fashion ? All the people he knew 
were above suspicion ; and yet even the Sere- 
nissima would not have arrested an English man ji^ 
king’s messenger, without some good reason. In 
that dreadful silence, broken only by the quiet 
plashing of the water on the stone walls in vmich 
he was imprisoned, his memory was particularly 
vivid, and recalled to his mind all the incidents of 


his stay. At last he remembered those few hot 
foolish words he had used that very night ; they, 
and they alone could be the cause of his present 
condition. This, however, brought no relief ; it 
aggravated only his fears and nis despondenc}', 
since he well knew «rhat awful punishments were 
inflicted on those who, to use the Venetian phrase, 
* blasphemed the government.’ 

Having settled the cause of his arrest, he gradu- 
ally fell into a dull, drowsy state of half- uncon- 
sciousness, staring blindly in the darkness, listening 
vacantly in the vain hope of catching some sound, 
howevCT faint, of that outside world he bad so 
recenljy left. The silence was as complete as the 
darkness that surrounded him, and hours passed 
without briiming any change. Now and then a 
muffled sound reached his ears. Was it a footstep 
in the passage ? Was it a wave a little higher 
than the others? Was it only the plaintive cry of 
the seamew ? Or was it the dying gasp of a 
fellow-prisoner ? He could not tell After a very 
long time, of which he could not even guess the 
length, he distinctly heard a noise as of bolts and 
keys at his prison-door ; suddenly it opened, and 
a flood of light illuminated every corner of his 
dismal cell. Dazzled at first by the glare of the 
torches, he could not see the men by whom they 
were carried ; but gradually, as hi.s ey.es , grew 
accustomed to the light, he saw they were all 
armed, all masked, and all dressed in black. In 
the meantime his hands had been released of their 
fetters, and his guards had quietly surrounded 
him. Without a word, without a sound, they led 
him on in their midst. Through dark halls and 
narrow staircases, through crooked passages and 
low beetling doors they marched as noiselessly as 
a group of ghosts surrounding a mortal man. At 
last their goal is reached ; a door is flung open, and 
Sir John is ushered into a spacious room. At one 
end, on a raised platform sit ten judges, all masked, 
all draped in large black cloaks. By their side, 
but a little lower down, are the scribes of this 
silent tribunal. Judges and scribes as motionless 
as if they had been statues, and not human 
beings. The first glimpses of dawn struggling 
through the painted windows, powerless as yet 
to supersede the wax candles, gave to the whole 
scene tlio most weird aspect," Outside, all was 
sleeping ; and no sound reached the inmates of this 
hall to remind them that a powerful city, a numer- 
ous population, surrounded their silent abode. 

As soon as the several actors in this strange 
scene had reached their proper places, a man still 
masked, and dressed in the same dark hue, began 
in a monotonous slow tone to give his evidence 
Though muffled by the folds of his mask, his 
voice was peculiarly distinct and clear, and Sir 
John at once knew it as being the same, he had 
heard when ho was arrested. Cold and pitiless 
as steel, without a tremor and without a pause, 
the voice repeated all the words used by the 
culprit when, iu his rash burst of passiori, he had 
derided aud mocked the knowledge and the power 
of the Serenissima. ' Slowly and regularly thft 
Words followed each other as the links of a length- 
ened chain, as steadily as the dr<^ of rain on 
a winter’s day. The pens of the soijibes, creaking 
as thev harried over the paper, made- a fft acoon^ 


paniment to this recital. Except for thelEi all iiraB 
as motionleas^ as still as if no human beatts weite 
beating under those black si^: mantles* Ik ended 
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at last; and witk a sense of relief Sir John steained 
ius senses to see, to hear nv’hat wonld follow. 

Alter a short nauss, the judge who sat at the 
eentre of the ta^ stood np and addressed him 
in these ienna : ^ITou have heard the evideaoe 
against you; imw follow us and hear jour seor 
t^ce.* 

No cross-examination, no defence was allowed 
by the laws of this Council. Bising together as if 
moved a single mind, the funereal procession 
followed its leader, and left the hall by the door 
through which Sir John had entered ib Again 
throuji^ the same winding passages, agaih down 
the same narrow steps, silently and noiselessly 
they glided like ghosts returning to their graves. 

‘ SoiToanded by his guards, Sir John followed 
immediately after the last of the judges, wonder- 
ing all the time what was to be his iate. When 
they had reached the lowest floor of the budding, 
ana were nearing again the loathsWe cell from 
which he bad so lately been taken, the cortege 
divided, and Sir John was brought face to face 
with tlie senior judge. 

‘ Yon have insulted the Serenissima ; you have 
denied its power of punishing crime, because you 
had been robbed of a paltry handkerchief, and 
it had not been immediately found and given 
back tp you. Now look !’ ^ he said these lost 
words,* the masked judge stepped on one side 
and directed Sir John's gaze to a darker corner 
of the dark passage. There,, hanging against the 
wall, the rope that encircled his neck disapi>earing 
through the stone, was the corpse of a man. 

Entranced by this sight, and thinking that i 
perhaps he also was going to be hanged in the same 
manner by an unseen hand, Sir John felt rooted 
to the spot. 

After a short silence, the judge continued: 

‘ This mau was the thief ; in his right hand you 
will find your handkerchief. Take it As for you, 
we ought not perhaps to be so lenient ; but in 
consideration of your youth and of the high 
position you hold in your country, we will over- 
look your fault You are forgiven. Outside this 
gate a gondola waits for you ; it will take you 
to Mestre, and thence you will be c(mveyed to 
the frontier. Go ! But remember idways what you 
have seen to-nighv * 

Seizing with a trembling hand the lace hand- 
kerchief that had been the cause of so much 
trouble, Sir John wanted to speak, wanted to 
thank his^ unknown judge ; but before he could 
recover his voice, the phantoms had di8ap])eared, 
and two jailers only were by his side. Without 
a wor^' and apparently without an effort, these 


two men cmened a secret door leading to the canal, 
and helped, the now lilrerated man into a gondola 
’ that was moored to the steps, and in the forepart 
of which his luggage. No word was said, no 
order was given ; the two gondoliers seemed to 
know their dnty^ and tJiey silently paddled away 
from the palace in which Sir John had spent that 
dreadful night . At Mestre a coach was waiting 
for him. In a few houwi the- frontier was crossed. 
Then only ^ he bmn to breathe freely. But for 
a long time afterward* he avoided any allusion to 
his Venetian adveature ; «id for many years ho 
could not be^ to speak it 
Now the SerehWiraa is gone, the cells have 
been sacked by an infuriated mob, and innumer- 
able tourists visit the hall wh^ the Secret 


Council held its nightly Sittings ; but even now I 
cannot help_ feeling relieved when I have left 
behind me Venice, its dark canals, and the dmk«r 
memories that cling to them. 


TAKEN AT THEIK WORD. 

To be taken at one’s word frequently leads to 
droll and unexpected results, as the following 
instances will shew. Once upon a time a young 
man wooed and won a fair damsel The trousseau 
was provided, the ring bought, the preparations 
for the wedding completed. But a little while 
before it should have come off at Liverpool,, the 
bridegroom-expectant was called to Ireland on 
important business There he was detained by 
incontroUable circumstances, and the intended 
marriage mom found him still in Cork. He tele- 
graphed that the wedding must be put off for a 
day or two ; the unwelcome message reaching his 
lady-love as she was donning her , bridal gear, 
nothing doubting he would come up to time. A* 
mortified as Petruchio’s Kate ‘ to wait the bride- 
groom wlien the priest attends,’ the angry girl 
wired back : ‘ The marriage mast take place now 
or never!’ — her unreasonable ultimatum being 
put into the laggard’s hand as he was stepping on 
board the steamer for England. 

Seeing something was wrong with Inra, the 
kindly captain inquired the cause of hi.s moody 
looks, ana was quickly enlightened, 'fo cheer 
him up, he introduced him to a ls<ly occupying 
the state cabin. After a little chat, she challenged 
him to a game of chess, and over the board he 
told his sad story a second time. His fair oppo- 
nent did her best to console the diseonsolate 
swain ; and being young, pretty, and every way 
charming, consoled him so elfectually, that before 
the English coast was sighted he liad proposed 
and been accepted. On landing at Liverpool he 
was greeted b^ the friend who was to have acted 
as best-man with the inforaiation that the bride 
was anxiously awaiting him. Great wa» that 
gentleman's surprise oh being told was mis- 
taken — that ‘the bride’ was tlie lady on hia 
friend’s arm ; and if* he had any doubts, they 
were dispelled by the speedy marriage of the 
pair by special license. 

When a man is liable to be cross-questioned, 
it behoves him to think twice ere speaking once, 
if he would not trip over stumbling-blocks of 
his own creating. A gentleman giving evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee, said that in 
some districts the number of crows upon a farm 
would average at least fifty; that the birds were 
of great service iu destroying wire-worms ; and 
where they did not exist, the fanner was obliged 
to hire boys to do the work of the crow, paying 
them at the rate of three-halfpence per hundred 
worms. Mr Bright inquired how much a boy 
could earn worm-killing, and was told nine- 
pence ; but when asked, if a boy made nine- 

E ence a day at the rate of three-halfpence a 
ifltdred wire-worms, how many of these noxious 
creatures he destroyed in a day, the witness, 
turning restive, replied that he did not come 
there to answer arithmetical questions. Mr Bright, 
however, was not to be put off in that way. He 
asked if a boy did the work as well os a crow. ‘ A 
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crow is worth fifty hoys ! * was the rash reply. 
Then quoth Mr Bright : ‘ If a hoy is worth nine- 
pence a day,' and a crow worth fifty hoys, how 
much is the crow worth to the farmer in money ? ’ 
Not unnaturally, the gentleman^ lost his temper ; 
hut in vain. Paper, pen, and ink were handed 
to him ; and after battling with the figures awhile, 
he announced that a crow was worth just thirty- 
seven shillings and sixpence a diw to the farmer. 
He was then asked to inform the Committee what, 
at that rate, was the yearly value of the bird ; and 
of course could not make it less than six hundred 
and eighty-four pounds seven shillings and six- 
pence. His persecutor next reminded the badgered 
man that he had given fifty as the average number 
of crows on a farm, and desired liim to find the 
aggregate annual value to the farmer of his proper 
quota of these useful aids ; thereby eliciting the 
startling information, that the farmer must be a 
gainer of over thirty-four thoufumd pounds per 
annum by his half-hundred crows ! Thus was the 
gentleman taken at his word, with a vengeance ! 

Makers of •seemingly absurd assertions do not 
always get the worst of the deal Two urchins 
sitting on a doorsteji with their slates in their 
laps, were heard by a passer-by saying : ‘ Two from 
one, and one remains.' He at once challenged 
•hem with: ‘I’ll give you a sixpence if you can 
prove that, my boys,' They took him at his 
word and into a kitchen where their mother 
sat nursing twins. In a moment each boy had a 
baity in his arms, and was pointing at the womler- 
ing lUiition as a proof that their novel arithmetical 
jn'opoiitiun wut correct. They had taken two 
from one, and one remained ; and honestly won 
the reward. 

Midshipman IHarryat, a veritable chip of the 
old blo(dj, serving in a ship off Singapore, got { 
into disgrace with his captain, and consequently 
found himself left out iu the cold when his ! 
brother-middies were revelling in the delights of 
a hall on hoard ship. The next day, all the glass 
and crockery hired for the ocasion was packed for 
rc-conveyance on shore, and the young scapegrace 
told off to command the boat, lie came to his 
duly so slow’ly that the angry commander shouted 
‘Hun sir; jump!’ ‘Ay, ay sir!’ responded 
the middy ; aiM then«jump Ite did aver the ship’s 
side right into the midst of the fragile freight, 
much to its damage and Marryat’a pretended 
dismay. 

As wickedly anxious to obey orders to the letter 
was a Mexican taking the stand in a New York 
police court as a witness in an assault case. Having 
informed the judge that he spoke English, he 
was told to state what he knew of the alfair in 
question. Thereupon the prosecuting attoxmey, an 
Irishman by birth, quite unnecessarily intervened 
with : ‘ Ye onderstand, sor, that ye are to go on, 
and state to the coort what ye know about this 
case in yer own langut^e.’ ‘You want me to 
tell the story in my own language?’ asked the 
witness. * Yes sor, I do,’ replied the lawyer. The 

Mexican began : ‘ Este inujer venia a mi ca.sa 

‘What is that ye’re saying?’ exclaimed the attor- 
ney. ‘ I am speaking in my own language, as 
requested me to do,’ was the reply. ‘I didn't 
mane for ye to spake yer own language when I 
said for ye to spake yer own langu^e,’ explained 
the legal gentleman. ‘ Can’t ye spjtke to me as I am 
spakiii’ to ye ? ’ ‘I can try, sir,’ stfiW the Mexican ; 


and he went on with his story thus : ‘Well thin, 
yer Honor, this roan and this woman kem to my 
hooM, and aez the man to the woman, sez he ; “1 
want to spake wid ye,” sez he.’ Here the indig- 
nant examiner broke in with : * What do ye 
mane, sor, W spakin’ in that way V ‘Shqre sor, 
responded the witness, ‘ye axed me to spake in 
the language ye use yerself, an’ shure I ’m afther 
thryin’ to oblige ye,’ Then the judge thought 
it time to interfere, and bade the Mexican to talk 
English. ‘ With pleasure, your Honour,’ said he. 
‘I should have done so at first ; but the learned 
gentletflau seemed rather particular in regard to 
the Iqpguage in which he wished me to ^ve my 
evidence.’ 

It now an<} again happens that the ire of the 
Bench is excited by the obtuseness and perversity 
of the gentlemen of the jury. Such a thing came 
to pass upon % certain occasion at Westminster, 
when, singularly enough, the judge himself 
brought about the delivery of a verdict not at all 
consonant with his idea of justice. The action 
arose out of a dispute between a Water Company 
I and some of its customers, and the evidence in 
favour of the defendants was so irresistible that 
the judge expressed his wonder that the jury 
should want to retire to consider tlieir verdict 
Retire they did nevertheless; and upom return- 
ing after a long absence, the foreman announced 
that they had all agreed, with one exception. 
Thejudge was surprised and indignant, and made 
some very unflattering remarks on the intellec- 
tual capacity of the minority of one. He, how- 
ever, upon the jury again retiring, was proof 
.against criticism, and obstinately holding to his 
own opinion, the jury had to be discharged. Then 
it came out that the okstinate man had taken the 
same view of the evidence as the judge himseJff 
while the eleven refused to adopt wnat the Bench 
thought to be the only reasonable conclusion to 
1)6 drawn from the facts. When his Lordship 
was made aware of the state of the case, he very 
considerably altered his tone. 

A speaker whose auditors ‘ take suggestion as a 
cat laps milk,’ may well bo proud of his power of 
I arguing ; yet Mr S'tenson was not altogether happy 
when, upon sitting down after strenuously urging 
upon his fellow-councillors of Derby the necessity 
of immediately appointing a town-crier, one of 
them rose and gravely moved that the vacant 
office be conferred upon Mr Stenson himself ; the 
motion being seconded, put, and carried, and "the 
crier’s cloak and bell presented to the newly 
made official almost before he could realise the 
situation. — In the same predicament of being hoist 
by his own petard was a certain worthy high- 
sheriff who, presiding at the opening of a fancy 
fair, counselled the ladies to' be active and ener- 
getic in pressing their wares upon tliose who had 
money, but who had had neither brains nor time 
to make anything worth exhibiting. He had 
hardly ceased speaking before one of fair 
stall-keepers dandled a little doll before his eyes, 
and insisted upon his giving her half agqined 
for it. He was rather taken aback at his advice 
being so promptly acted upon ; but the lady was 
so pressing and so energetic that •he saw there 
was no help for it but to take tlie doll and 
with his half-guinea. ^ ^ , 

Both of these victims to their own doquenoe 
gav 9 their advice with honourable intentions, 
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belkving it to be good. As much could not be 
«ftd for Dr Mason, a Californian mine super* 
Iniendent, who, vaen a ragged fellow asked : 
I* Kin ye tell what there’s a good place to pro- 
spect V after looking him well over, responded : 
‘ You look like a lively industrious man. You see 
that oak*tree on the hill-side. Well, under that 
tree will be a good place to prospect ; besides, it ’s 
nice and shady, and you can lie down and rest 
comfortably when you are tired.’ The stranger 
went to work with pick and shovel at the spot 
indicated by the practical joker, replying to the 
* chaff ’ of the miners that he guessed the' super- 
intendent knew what he was about ; but x^body 
was more astonished than the Doctor when, at the 
end of a week, the confiding man' was able to 
shew fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of gold as the 
result of iiis labour— an upshot undreamt of in his 
philosophy. ^ 

The heroine of a comical Circassian legend had 
more faith in her own prescience, and w'ith very 
good reason. Tlie story runs thus, A man was 
walking along one road, and a woman along 
another. The roads finally united, into one, and 
reaching the point of junction at the same time, 
they wmked on together. The man was carrying 
a large iron kettle on his back ; in one hand he 
held ^he, legs of a live chicken ; in the other, a 
cane ; and he was leading a goat. I'hey neared a 
dark ravine. Said the woman : ‘ I am afraid to 
go through that ravine with yuu ; it is a lonely 

E lace, and you might overpower me and kis.s me 
y force.* Said the man : ‘ How can I possibly 
overpower you and kiss you by force, when I have 
this great iron kettle on my back, a cane in one 
hand, a live chicken in the other, and am leading 
this goat ? I inight as well be tied hand and 
foot.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the woman. ‘But if you 
should stick your cane in the ground and tie the 
goat to it, and turn the kettle bottom-side up and 
put the chicken under it, then you might wickedly 
kiss me in spite of roy resistance.’ ‘Success to 
thy ingenuity, O woinaii ! ’ said the rejoicing man 
to himself. ‘ I should never have thought of this 
or similar expedient.’ And when they came to 
the ravine, he stuck his cane into the gi-ound 
and tied the goat to it, gave the chicken to the 
woman, saying : ‘ftold it while I cut 6ome grass 
for the goat ; ^ and then — so runs the legend — 
lowering the kettle from his shoulders, he put the 
fowl under it, and wickedly kissed the woman, 
as she liras afraid he would. 


TO A BLACKBIRD. 

Biku on the bough, 

Why singest thou ? 

0 wherefore that Redundant song ? 

Dost long to pour, 

As heretofore, 

Thy fiutedike music from the leafless tree, 

And herald Spring (ere storms hare ceased to be) 
With silrer tongue ! » 


Upon mine ear 
fall h)ud and clear 
The sweet notes of thy minstrelsy. 
eBIow wind 1 Beat rain 
Upon the pane i 


Ton bird of mellow throat and dusky feather 
Warbles, unmindful of the wintry weather, 
Now chilling me. 


0 joyous bird ! 

My heart is stirred — 

My weary heart is comforted. 

Thy vesper hymn 
r the twilight dim. 

When earth is tristful, and when skies are sobbing, 
Has quelled the pain that sent my pulses throbbing 
With anxious dread. 


Bird on tho bough ! 

Say, mindest thou 

The day when all the world was white ? 

When from my siU 
Thy yellow bill 

With sweets I ravished ? When *mid frost ferns peering 
I watched thee, joyed witli thy presumptuous nearing, 
Nor scared to flight ? 


Ray, is the song 
That floats along 
From airy regions to my heart, 

For soothJJd sense 
A recompense ? 

Dost wish to chase my grief by rapturous singing ? 
To teach me how to live — by lofty winging 
Tho clouds to part ? 


Or dost forget 
Thy paltry debt, 

And ring out liquid notCvS for joy ? 
lire yet the earth 
Has given birth 

To nascent buds that blo.^som into flowers — 
Ere yet the spring-tide ra'iietli genial showers 
Of sunlight coy ? - 


0 sweet ! 0 rare ! 

Beyond compare ! 

Dost dream of ro.ic- flush eel apple-tree ? 

Of the coming day 
When laughing May, 

Will shako her magic bells to give thee pleasure, 

And spread her balsamed leaves to guard thy treasure 
And shelter thee ? 


Bird on the bough ! 

Enough, that thou 
In thy glad pcean to the skies, 

Hast lifted me 
From apathy — 

ITjist bid me vanquish pain, l>6 brave and cheery, 
Even in unblissful hours, when days are dreary, 

And doubts arise. 

8. X. T. 
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QONVICT LIFE. 

Persons who are not very old can remember 
the time when crimes such as highway robbery, 
burglary, and forgery were punishable by death 
on tlie scaffold ; and when crimes of a less 
aggravated kind were visited by transportation to 
penal colonies for life. The punishments were 
severe, but in a sense they were effectual. 
Society got rid of its torments. With milder 
vi 'SV3 came lue present system, which aims at 
the moral and intellectual improvement of 
olfenders through the agency of penal discipline 
for longer or shorter periods. Without wishing 
to go back to the olil merciless practices, one 
feels thbt the new and humane methods of 
punishment are far from satisfactory. In some 
cases, they may fulfil the desired reclamation ; but 
it is too clear that for the most part the criminal 
class is not lessened, if it be not increased, in 
numbers. The penaltic.s fail in deterrent influ- 
ence. Obviously, large masses of people prefer 
a life of habitual crime, interspersed though it be 
with imprisonment. In short, a prison is viewed 
as a p’easant place of retirement, instead of being 
the terror it ought to be. Society would need to 
think over the whole subject. The present state 
of things cannot with decency go on much 
longer. 

That our penal system signally fails in the 
manner we have summarised, is the accusation made 
in a volume before us — the personal experiences of 
a convict {Convict Life, by a Ticket-of-Loave Man. 
London : Wyman & Sons, 1879). The writer is a 
man of education, and his work boars frequent 
evidence to his discernment and judgment. He 
narrates his story perspicuously, and with an un- 
affected sincerity of tone that carries conviction 
with it. 

After reaching middle life in the character of a 
gentleman, and with the reputation of an honour- 
able man, our author confesses that he was weak 
enough to enter upon a course of dissipation at 
the advent of a terrible domestic calamity. On 
this supervened crime; and one^who hod never 


before darkened the doors of a police court,’ was 
sent ‘to herd with professional thieves in penal 
servitude for seven years.’ In these words on the 
first page of the book is struck the keynote of 
the book It is a protest by a criminal it is true, 
but yet for the most part a law-observing member 
of Society, against the system which levels to one 
common standard of degradation him who has once 
lapsed arid him who is a declared and persever- 
ing marauder upon Society. He has no sympathy 
with the criminal class, nor with those who pity 
the tlueve.3 on account of the hideous dress they 
wear, or because their hair is cropped, or their 
beds hard, or their beef tough. He is quite right. 
Judging from the minute personal reminiscences, 
the physical comfort of criminals' is far greater 
than most seamen enjoy ; they are more daintily 
treated than the miners of Lancashire and Wales ; 
their food is more nourishing and their bedding 
more luxuriou.s than of the ordinary agricultural 
hind in English rural districts. Poor honesty has 
therefore every reason to complain that murderers 
and felons have more than their deserts of this 
world’s enjoyments given theqi out of honesty’s 
hardly paid ta.\e8. 

The free criminal population in England is a 
vast army, usually estimated at about one hundred 
thousand in number ! These men are wholly 
destructive consumers ; they live on the fruits of 
other men’s labour; and their misdirected skill 
in filching is an art which each thief is eager to 
teach to any one who will listen. The Long Firm 
is an association of the most tenacious vitality; 
and amongst the main soutces of its strength is : 
the association of thieves in convict prisons, with 
free opportunity for elaborate schemes of pred%- . 
tory enterprise. The prisoni^ are good cages, bnt 
bad reformatories ; and outside, the police system 
is an excellent detector of crime committed, but 
the worst of preventives. Consequently, nefarima 
practices are neither prevented nor repressed. To 
sustain a charge, not to prevent a erime, seetns to 
be the main object of the police-officer. A case ini' 
point occurs to mind. A policeman at the Liver-- 
pool Docks saw a suspicious character prowling* 
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ftbont. Iksconcuig himself close at hand, Police-* 

’ imm X iiraited and afforded the thief full oppor- 
Y to dedwre his intentions. At length he did 

•0 hy making off inlih, we think, a quantity of 
cotton, laige ^aistltieB of which find their way 
to the dishonest receivers at that great entrepSk 
Now, if Policeman X had wished to reach the 
fountain^iead of crime, he would have followed 
the stolen goods to their destination, and bagged 
two birds ‘with one stone. With such an object 
in view, his connivance — ^for it was nought else — 
in tlm theft would have been explicable.' As a 
matera of fact he arrested the thief as soon as 
^ had left the Dock Estate ; and we suppcfee the 
* clever capture ’ was lauded in the local press, and 
gained for him the approbation of his chiefs. 

Comparatively few instances can be pointed to 
by the police, of the prevention of crime. Hun- 
dreds of examples they can adduKe of captures j 
more or less clever ; but even this detection of 
crime is far from being satisfactorily performed. I 
And it is a sod subgeot for reflection that the i 
government prisons are perfect schools of crime, in 
which huiness is encouraged, leisure for conversa- 
• bion and conspiracy afforded, and a merely per- 
functory course of education and of religious 
teachipg^all that there is of pretended reformatory 
effort.* 

Ingenious methods of depredation have not 
infrequently been disclosed ■ in these columns, j 
to inter^t and, if possible, safeguard our readers. 
Some of the tricks exposed by our author 
are extremely clever devices of the enemy. 
Officers of Excise, for example, might profitably 
tarn their attention to such public- houses as 
make a practice of receiving leather portmanteaus, 
these seemingly innocent articles of baggage being 
often skilfully constructed bottles, containing up 
to two gallons of new spirits from illicit distil- 
leries. Nor are these places always in poor or 
soepected neighbourhoods. The clever criminal 
Imows a better trick. He takes a respectable 
villa, and under cover of this irreproachable exte- 
rior, pursues his nefimous craft. The only real 
difficiuty — and it is but a slight one after all — is 
the procuring of the raw material. Another rascal 
was in the habit df ‘earning’ a good living by the 
sale of sapphire rings. These are sot in gold, with 
eight real Drilliants, eosily recognisable as genuine. 
But the centre stone is but two piecess of colour- 
less topaz, joined with Yeuioe turpentine, and 
with a bit of blue glass sandwiched between. 
The topaz resists the file, the diamonds are 
genuine, and the pawnbroker is thus easily 
vietimisedi 

One fellow served an eight years’ ‘lagging’ on 
pret^ efOT terms. Ip thieves’ language, ‘ he did 
u on his head.’ Bis sentence was on account of 
a notoriww diamond robbery in the now well- 
known Btyie< E^Moaable lodgings in Mayfair, 
horse and brou^bdim West-end jeweller, wife 
desirous of inspeeting four thousand poiinds-worth 
of jewdlejty, assistant chloroformed, escape of the 
thief— these were the elements of the adventure. 
His wife was waitohe^ and the thief tppped when 
he retume^o England to take her ofl’ to America ; 
but the monejf was gone. And after a lenient and 
utterly incommensurate punishment, this rascal 
was discharged to continue his pmetiem. He said 
that he had perfected a scheme to defy detection, 


and by which he intended to make a ffirtnae. onk 
of New York bankers. 

Another phase of convict life quite as pemidoua 
as the facilities offered for conspiracy and instruc- 
tion in the thieves’ art, is the never^ndlng lesson 
of laziness inculcated there. Indoor labour is of 
the lightest description, and the work of the out- 
door gongs is by no means comparable in severity 
with the ordinary work of coal-miners or agricul- 
tural labourers. The dock porters who in our 
sea-port towns earn their four shillings a day, 
labour much more strenuously than the hardest- 
worked convict. And here we must insist upoa 
the fact that the honest artisan and labourer in 
England is condemned by the very nature of his 
position to hard labour for life. The death- 
rate in the open world ranges up to forty per 
thousand in some towns. In convict prisons, 
despite the fact that the criminal classes are 
abandoned wretches, given to the commission of 
the most disgusting crimes, and that they bring 
with them into prison constitutions sapiwd by 
excess and debauchery, the rate of mortality, we 
are told, is only thirteen per thousand. Hence 
the grim joke of one of the comic papers which 
depicted Ji doctor and his patient, to whom the 
former ordered the novel pre-scriptiou of a month’s 
sojourn in jail as a cure for the effects of overwork. 
For the convict there is almost complete immunity 
from risk. Outside, the sailor risks his life for 
two pounds a mouth; and the miner dares the 
perils of the earth for wages not very much more 
liberal. But light as is the labour required from 
criminals, they use all kinds of artifices to shirk 
it ‘The most earne.'^t prayer,’ says our author, 

‘ of the professional thief nright be thus translated : 
“ From the sacredness of w ork, and from all other 
sacredness, good Lord, deliver me.’” The first 
object in life to this end is to ‘ fetch the farm’— 
that is, to get into the infirmary. Concerning 
the means employed to this end, the thieves com- 
pare notes, and evolve the most complex systems 
from their perverted imaginations by which to 
‘ best the croker,’ in other words, cheat the doctor. 
In the infirmary, a prisoner gets a good bed, and 
the close association of many other tli^ves in a 
large warm dormitory. ‘He gets nice food, and he 
gets what every thi?f in England adores above 
everything else except drink— I mean entire, lazi- 
ness. He can lie on his back, eat, chat with his 
neighbour, and plot future villainy. The infix-- 
mary is the convicted thiefs paradise.’ 

Other methods are also successfully employed 
by those old hands at crime who wish ‘ to do their 
lagging on their head,’ that is, with as little dis- 
comfort as possible to themselves. Old thieves in 
for a second or third term are particnlarly adept in 
making themselves easy. They are treated almost 
like comrades by the warders, and curry favour 
with them by keeping watch for the advent of 
superior officers, or by assisting them in detecting 
minor infractions of the rules bjr novices, ever 
the scapegoats of others’ delinquencies. Mor^ver, 
though the possession of tobacco is a heinous 
offence, severely punishable, and though only 
througlx the warders tobacco can enter a prison, 
yet the old hands frequently obtain this luxury. 
It is alleged, we cannot tell with what truth, that 
warders receive black-mail from the frieiuis of 
convicts. These are matters which will doabtleaa 
be inquired into#' • 
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There is an utterly fallaeious idea abroad 
that convict labour must not be allowed to 
compete with fiee labour. Ajmnst this we 
merely say, that if it be just that the honest 
man should labour for his bread, it is no less 
iust that the criminal also should labour for his 
livelihood. If tmy man will not work neither 
shall he eat, is even yet a good principle to 
teach those who presume to live by depreda- 
tions and not by work. Provided always that 
the products of convict labour are only sold at the 
marKet price, no injustice whatever is done to free 
men working in the same kind. We cannot force 
criminals to earn their bread when at lar^e ; we 
can at least punish them for getting it dis- 
honestly; and common-sense teaches that whilst 
in confinement, they should be habituated to the 
hard, really hard labour of the average working- 
man, and not be allowed to make a mere play of 
working, as is stated to be often the case. 

Out of doors the evil is even worse. Not the 
most ignorant hind would find fault with convict 
labour applied to the reclamation of bog and 
waste land. But although this is the theoretical 
aim of the outdoor labour, nothing has as yet 
been done worthy of notice. The men liaA’-e 
similar freedom for plotting villainy, for degrad- 
' .ig talk, and for proselytism in crime, as in the 
shops. And one general lesson is taught indis- 
criminately to all, taught not orally and weakly 
by precept, but forcibly and permanently in prac- 
tice and exanijnc. That general lesson is ‘the 
doctrine, that time and labour are of no value.’ 

What is most urgently needed in our penal 
system is a short sliarp system of dealing with 
the casual offender, and entire separation of him 
from the contaminations of the other class. The 
habitual offenders should have their deserts — 
severe labour. What they have voluntarily 
shirked when free, should be forced upon them 
when confined. And if brave men risk tlieir lives 
— say in the mines— surely we need be under no 
compunction in condemning tlm criminal to that 
kind of labour. We shall be glad to hear that 
the subject in all its bearings is carefully recon- 
sidered. Present arrangements, the outcome of 
heedless philanthropists and crotcheteers, are little 
better than a scandal. A remedy Aust be found 
somehow. 


PI 
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CHAPTBB XL — OONTINUED. 

Hastinos pursued his leisurely way to Mon- 
tague Gardens, untroubled and light of heart. 
He beguUed the way by self-satisfied reflection. 
Yet he was in his way a philosopher, and 
valued himself pretty accurately at times. ‘There 
is a little demon inside you, my friend,’ he told 
hiraselt; ‘who overmasters you upon occasion, 
and clouds your finer faculties.’ Having nobody 
else to chaff at this juncture, he chaffed himself, 
laughing at his own incongruities of character 
and of s|wech, and looking on at himself like 
a quite disinterested spectator, and enjoying the 
spectacle. Life had been so far an uninterrupted 
series of passages of light comedy. . Ho was lead- 
ing comedian ifttd audience in one. He looked 
on at himself, admiring his own smg-froid and 


impudence and jollity. He talked as much to 
himself as to others, and in the same strain. He 
was Sufficient audience to himself and perpetu- 
ally aired himself behind the comedy footlights 
for his own delectation. He admired himself 
beyond measure, and thought himself at bottom 
one of the humblest men in the world. 

Arriving at Frank’s rooms, he found the artist 
hwd at work, and jovial. At the sight of the 
picture, now nearly completed, Hastings stood still 
in geni^ue admiration. The artist had struggled 
after a very difficult and subtle effect, ana nad 
all but perfectly succeeded in catching it. An 
autumn corn-field, with shocks of corn here and 
there. A level country melts gradually into the 
distance. The late sunlight is so faint .and dim 
that only the faintest shadoivs lie upon the 
ground. They ‘are made the fainter by a pallid 
gleam of moonlight, which struggles for suprem- 
acy with the light of the fading sun, and will 
gain it before long. It is this delicate blending 
of light which makes the beauty of the pic- 
ture. Perhaps the technique of the work is not 
altogether perfect Over that let the critics 
quarrel if they will. But the poetry of the 
work is pure and strong. Its grouping is beyond 
all cavil. The ideal at which it aims Is high, 

the merest trifle. Only 
trifle because the painter 
at the complete artistic 
You feel somehow a sus- 
the worker. You may 
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and only missed by 
missed by that mere 
has not yet arrived 
mastery of himself, 
picion of juvenility in 


see the picture now if you cliofwe — at any time 
when the family is in town or abroad-«-by a 
journey to Chesterwood Castle, It is one of the 
gems of my lord’s almost unrivalled collection. 
It has taken its place, and is pointed out now 
as the work of one who was the most promising 
artist of his time. The housekeeper will make a 
vjigue shot or two at the mystery which this story 
for the first time clears. She will tell you, if you 
care to listen, that she knew the young, gentleman 
who painted it, and will describe him to you, and 
will relate further that a niece of hers was upper 
housemaid in the household of the artist’s father. 
She will dwell on the respectability of that old 
county family, and on the meiauchoiy enigma of 
the handsome and gifted young artist’s fate. 

‘Fairholt,’ said Hastings, laying a hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder, ‘this is noble ; this is great; this 
is worthy of you.’ 

‘It will sell, anyhow,’ returned Frank, taking 
his friend’s enthusiasm for batlinage. 

‘ My dear Fairholt,’ said Hastings, * I mean it, 
every word. It is my fate to be wlieved w’hen I 
desire to be discredited, ^d doubted when I would 
be believed. This is a great work, Fairholt’ 

‘Be serious for 
really think of it.’ 


once, and tell me what you, 


I am about to give you practical proof of whiA 
I think of it I am here on business. "Wait UU^ 

I have finished, and then tell me I am incwdibk.^ 
I am commissioned to buy this work ; 1 am 
missioned to offer you four hundred guineas fou 
Now, I advise you— put another huadwA ou it, 
I advise you as a friend. Put another 
it Ho now — to oblige me.’ . * • 

‘You look serious,^ said Franks atanding hefsiM 
him pipe in mouth. 

‘l^e Ehodamonthine gloom whu& vdOb 
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JB&istings, with an airy cheerfal- 
Su^ of explanation, * is but an earnest of the 
apnl within/ 

. ‘JDto yon really mean that you hare a commis- 
^ ^ buy this picture?’ Frank asked, pointing 
at it with his maul-stick. 

*1 am painfully reminded of the statement of 
Dr^ Watts, where, with a profound philosophy 
whidt was a real credit to him, he remarks: “A 
liar we can never trust, though he should speak 
the thing that ’e true.” ’ 

* I don’t think you would have the eJfccrable 
taste m do this in jest.’ 

‘You do me honour,’ replied Hastings. 

‘Doubt that the stars are fire 
Doubt that the earth doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar, 

But never doubt 

that I have a commission to purchase this work of 
art for the sum of four hundred guineas.’ 

‘Then I have done work for the day. Come 
out, Hastings, and dine somewhere. Who ’s the 
purchaser ? * 

* There, I regret to say, I am forbidden to speak. 
The purchaser folds himself in mystery.’ 

‘This is too absurd,’ said Frank, a little 
angrily. 

‘ My dear boy,’ answered Hastings, ‘ but that I 
am forbid to tell the secrets of my prison-house, I 
would a tale unfold. Don’t get angry, Fairholt. 
Now am 1 serious. The fact of the case is this, 
I am deputed by a gentleman who does not wish 
hia name to appear, to ofl'er you four hundred 
guineas for this picture. If you accept, the money 
will be paid within one week of the opening of 
the Winter Exhibition. If you» refuse, the envoy 
retires discomfited.’ 

‘Refuse ! I have no intention that way, I assure 
you. Come. Is it your father, Hastings I ’ 

‘ It is not my father, nor any relative of mine, 
or friend of mine. I am simply the agent. Am 1 
to say you accept ? ’ 

‘Yes. By Jove, sir, this is a fortunate hit! 
Do you know, Hastings, that I sold yon daub 
at the Academy last week ? Got two hundred 
for it. I am like'Ahat jolly old fellow the village 
blacksmith, and can look the whole world in the 
face, for I owe not any man. Paid all my debts. 
Deposited coin to meet the hill which dear old 
Wul backed for me only a week or two ago. 
Free of all responsibilities. Fivc-and-forty pound 
to the good. Four hundred in prospective, and a 
quarter^ allowance due in a fortnight.’ 

‘I believe you dropped a hint just now about 
dining somewhere ? ’ 

‘Wnich I did,’ responded Frank. ‘Which I 
will demean myself by standing treat to the com- 
meorcial party wot negotiates.’ 

With a laugh, Frank flung himself out of the 
studio, and in a^ffew minutes returned radiant 
in his pet artistic costume. Booted and gloved 
fia delicately as a lady, his air was elute and 
uprightly. The well-browned meerschaum - Bohe- 
mian emblem — sent forth clouds. Removing the 
pipe from hi* lip*» be roared forth scrajjs of the 
Meumillmset and made tragic pasMS at Hastings 
•^with his walking-cane. Next seizing that impas- 
»ve young gentleman by the arm, he sallied forth 
into the str^t with such a beaming pleasure in his 
liandBome face, that people positively turned to 


look after him. His spirits were at fever-heat, and 
he chattered incessantly. The streets were grow- 
ing cool after the heat of the day; end when a 
man is happy, even the streets of London may 
be pleasant to him. The shadows were growing 
longer ; there was a soft, hazy languor in the air. 
In these prosperous quarters, the window -gardens 
looked charming. The variegated blinds did some- 
thing towards destroying the mohotony of the 
streets. The very ‘cooee’ of the milkman was 
pleasant. Who cannot remember such times? 1 
remember that London has been beautiful to me. 
But it was years t^o. 

If you are travelling from Montague Gardens 
to Pall-Mall, your pleasantest way is through St 
James’s Park, though when hurried you may find 
a shorter route. Frank and Hastings were not 
hurried, but the contrary. Is there any beauty in 
a manly face like that given by unaffected gaiety ? 
I think not. The young artist looked like a 
veritable sunbeam — so bright, so jovial Nnrae- 
maids turned round and looked upon him with 
undisguised admiration, and their charges bright- 
ened at his merry, noisy laughter. Youth and 
high .spirits sparkled in him like cliampogue, and 
Hushed his face, and gave light to his eyes. His 
laugh rose like a bubbling fountain of wine, 
lie and Hastings strolled through tlie park, and 
out of its sunlight and freshness into the shadows 
of Pall-Mall ; dusty despite the one ribbon-like 
streak of moisture which the recent watering-cart 
ha<i left behind. 

Entering Pall-Mall, and taking the first turn to 
the left, you m.ay find the site of the club at which 
the.se two dined that day. The club has vunisliecl. 
Its members are distributed through the four 
quarters of the globe. Some are dead and buried 
long ago. They were all young fellows then — 
mostly followers of the arts. Very gay, very noisy, 
very untrammelled, very happy they were. The 
: clui) system Avas a younger and a fr&sher thing 
then than now, and all the more enjoyment was 
therefore to be e.vtracted from it. There are no 
clubs like it nowadays. The piano in the smoke- 
room — the nightly songs and speech^ and dis- 
cu.ssions— the select section, a club wimin a club, 
which called itself the C’laret Conclave, and 
whose meinbefs drank that wiue alone within the 
club confines— the chorus wherein all men then 
present niglitly joined — the moustached and olive- 
complexioued gentlemen of the Royal Ojiera, who 
came down late at night and sometimes stayed 
until early in the morning, making the walls 
sweetly vocal — the emiueut old teigedian who 
spouted there, ‘ moutliing his hollow oes oud aes ’ 
in sonorous dissertations upon Hamlet — the emi- 
nent ohl comedian who told his droll stories with 
so droll an air— where be all these things and 
people now ? They are dead and gone, lady — 
they are dead and gone. Let the turf m green 
and light above them, and the stone of remem,- 
brance not unkindly graven. 

The culinary resources of this establishment, 
though not at that pitch of perfection which satis- 
fies Young England now, were not to bo desjnsed. 
Over the mysteries of the cuisine no Parisian 
malire dJhotd presided ; but was not old Nicholas 
trained in the very citadel of cookoiy, and was 
there his equal in any of the statelier clubs hard 
by? The club brogged of Nicholp, not with- 
out justification. At Frank’s special command, 
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Nleholaa went beyond himaelt It was another 
charm of this old club, that when you went to dine 
there, you held a special coneultation with the 
cook, and arranged your dinner with as much 
deliberation and care and forethought as you 
chose to exercise. Nicholas took his clients — let 
me call them by no meaner name, for his sake — 
into his confidence. Sure of his resources, and 
eager and proud to please, he yet advised and 
persuaded, offering with a humility the more 
charming for the greatness of him who displayed 
it, gentle and suasive counsel, not often rejected. 
Would they give Nicholas but half an hour? 
Would they not ? And at the end of it came such 
an atonement for delay as few men find in this 
unsatisfactory world. 

All enjoyments come to an end. ‘ Ethereal, 
flushed,* these young gentlemen left the table 
and adjourned to the smoking-room. Tliey were 
hailed boisterously. It w'as Music-night, and 
every man who entered these precincts must i 
sing if the dissembled members willed that he I 
should sing. No plea of inability to sing— j 
no excuse of hoarseness would avail. So long 
as the Gigantic Native sat at the piano, no 
lapsus of memory could servo as a loophole 
for escape. For the Gigantic Native, knew by 
-ioart every song of Europe, or thereabouts, and 
would roar you the words, line by line, whilst 
those, enormous but facile hands of his iveut flying 
over the key.s. Now Frank was the swell vocalist 
of the club, aiid Hasting', was its .special singer 
of comic songs With what a tragic fury the 
hitter wai-bleil the many-tuned ditties of Sam 
Coweil. In what a tremendous bass he declaimed 
‘ Behold me ! You told mo,* and the rest of it. 
In what dchonnir fashion he related that Alonzo 
he was handsome and Alonzo he was young. 
How e-xquisitcly and in what a soft and tender 
falsetto he trilled fortlv the protestations of the 
young lady. And could the Great Sam himself 
approach him in that exejuisite fidelity to the 
Cockney style and accent which was one of the 
special features of his ]wesentment of the story of 
Young Susim and the Ship s Carj»eri-teer i The 
varying emphasi.s of tliat charming chorus ; 

Singin’ doddle, doddle, dodcHe, chip, chum, chow, 
choora, li, la, 

now given with martial fire, and now with molting 
feeling, and now with scatliing sarra.sm, who — 
it not the Great Sam himself — should presume 
to strive to equal ? 

And was not Prank poet as well as singer— and 
had not Herr Broekcuyack set his last to mu.sic, 
and was not the fame thereof bruited abroad ? 
Herr Professor was absent; but tho Gigantic 
Native was there with a blotted manuscript un- 
decipherable by any man save himself and’ the 
Professor, and with it he seated himself at the 
piano ; and after preliminary settlings of his coat 
and arrangiugs of his wristbands, a.s though pre- 
paring to tear the instrument in sunder, instW 
thereof, kissed its keys most delicately with his 
finger-tips, and tripped through the dainty pre- 
lude. Frank stood at the piano, flushed, confi- 
dent, handsome — a tender sentiment in his heart ; 
for the words were of Maud, and reminded him of 
her. He closed his eyes for a second, and was 
back at the (jate in the gardens again, and the 
evening sunlight was tranquil ou the tranquil 


fields. But the note of prapaiation sounded, and 
he sang this song : 

Her spirit dwells about me like a thought ; 
r know her far, yet feel her near the while ; 

For me all rapture of delight is caught 
In her remembered smile. 

And London’s wintry evening, mirk and gray, 

Is fair as summer’s fairest, when the skies 

Fade into one pure azure, and the day, 

Worn out with pleasure, dies i 

Great applause followed ; for they were generous 
and genial young people all, and proud of^heir 
comrades and of their achievements, and they Wd 
a subRine belief in each other, and were bound in 
the bonds of •an enduring brotherhood. So, with 
rattling of glasses and rapping of tables, and 
hearty bravos and rims in his ears, Frank«resumed 
his seat We affected whiskf -punch here, ob- 
serve you, we Vho were not of that cold Claret 
Conclave. ‘Whisky-punch, sir ? Yessir.’ The very 
[ waiter was proud to wait on Frank. Hastings had 
disseminated the story of the sold pictures. The 
Academy success of the year was already assured. 
Frank was the hero of the place and the hour. 
Hastings had of course told each man privately, 
and in confidence ; and by the time each man felt 
disposed to impart the confidence to some one 
else, almost everybody knew. But they all 'came 
— to the number of five-and-twenty perhaps — and 
congratulated Frank in private, and shook hands 
witli him gladly, and told him how pleased they 
were at his successes. 

‘ Fairholt,’ said Hastings, ‘ this is growing dull 
and noisy. Dullness is unpleasant, and noise is 
unpleasant. Combined they are unbearable. Come 
away.’ 

‘ i ’ll tell you what I ’ll do,’ said Frank gmly. 

‘ I ’ll give you your revenge. On one condition— 
that you never ask me to touch a card again. 
But 1 won heavily from you last time, old fellow, 
and I can afford to play to-night, eh ?’ 

‘ Your star is in the ascendant to-night,’ 
Hastings answered. ‘ But I like to go where the 
fight is hottest. Come along. Not here. Let us 
get away where we can be quiet,’ 

The time is an hour after nddnight, the place 
the card-room of the club in which you first met 
Hastings. There are four men playing at vingt-et- 
un. Two of them we know ; the other two you 
would probably not care to know. 

‘Cleaned out?’ says Hastings, looking up at 
Frank. 

‘ Cleaned out,’ responds Frank with an idiotic 
laugh, and a lurch forward at a tumbler. 

‘ Wait here a moment,’ Hastings answers, and 
rising somewhat unsteadily, leaves the room. 

There is an exultant light* in Mr Taskers eyes 
as he enters, with Hastings, a minute or tvvo 
afterwards. A smile flickers at the corners of his 
mouth. * 

Frank comes to meet them. 

‘ No, Hastings,’ he .says with an air of stern, 
determination, ‘ I have no more to do with this 
fellow.’ 

‘Why, Mr Vairhold,' says Mr Tasker diearfally, 
‘you gannot zurely bear malice for* a hasty worts, 

I am very zorry. I apologise with all my heart.’ 

Frank locks upon him for a moment^ and 
relaxes. ‘You’re a good fellow, Tasker. I’m 
afraid I have been very unpolite. Excuse me.' 
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young follow 

: iliKB^w ngao^ lltey retire to a table at the far 

mmo, Mr Vairbold?’ asks Tasker, 
i&tiaic ta«a» with a pen in his hand. 

, * iH oonxse,’ Frank answers. ‘ Be quiet, Hast- 
is hard-Qp, yon know, he teUs 
Tauser wjtih another idiotic laugh. 

*It is Inoky/ says Tasker in a low voice, ‘that 
I have gash about me. It is all a jance. 1 have 
aevnafy^ve. Will that do?' 

. enough,' says Frank lurching at the 

netea. 

. *23udl I say at three months ?’ asks Mr Tasker. 
^ I will not my a hundred. 1 do -not like level 
%urea. Zay ninety>eight poimds ten ; for value 
xeaeived# Thank you.’ Mr Tasker puts the 

C dssory-note Into his pocket-book, shakes 
8, and goes. Frank calls him* hack. 

‘You’ll foiget all about that, you know, old 
iellow. You're a good fellow.’ 

*0 yes I’ says Mr Tasker with genial good- 
huiBDur. ‘I am a good vellow. We are all good 
yellows.’ As he goes down-stairs he rubs hia 
hands gleefully. ‘Whatasdroke of luck !’ He 
pauses beneath the lamp-light at the foot of the 
stairs, and looks at the note again. ‘At three 
naonfha^Ninety-eight pounds ten.’ 

BEOOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTEIAN 
MANAGER. 

BY 0. W. MONTAOmS. 

YBntD TAPER. 

I HAVE already spoken at some length of our 
stay at Cardiff in the winter of 1660-61, and 
related a few of the incidents connected with our 
performances there. At the close of the season 
we started on a tenting tour through South Wales, 
at about the time when the fresh, wanu, cheering 
days of early spring were making us forget the 
rigours of the past winter months. At such a 
time, and passing through scenery so romantic as 
that of Wales, a journey of tliia description has 
many attractions ; and in spite of the really ardu- 
ous work of the constantly recurring performances, 
the members of the company have a very pleasant 
time of it. This is more especially true in any 
well-appointed concern under eificient manage- 
ment and well established in the popular favour. 
But with some of the small strolling companies 
that traverse the kingdom in every direction and 
at all seasons of the year, the life they lead is, 
to say the least, anything but romantic. Having 
wmd the words ‘tenting tour,’ it occurs to me that 
mv readers ma^ perhaps be desirous to know more 
fully the meaiaing of the expression. I therefore 
■peopoaa to descnro briedy the manner in which 
these undertakingB are conducted, and the kind of 
life a travelling ccHupany of recognised standing 
leads. 

It may he well to explain that there are two 
‘distinct kinds of mrcnses — ^firstly, those that per- 
form in permanent buildings only ; secondly, those 
that ‘toot’ in the s^ng and summer, and occupy 
huildingB iu the wwter. Of the first kind there 
'-ware at the time, of writii^. (1879) five companies 
in the «I7nited Kjngdom--'Tnaimely, Newsome’s, 
Henglet’s, Cooke’s, Adams!, and Keith’s. These 
never perfinm in tents. Of the other class, there 


are ekht recognised drcusm ; Iheir pro^etccs 
being Messrs Sanger, Myers, Piaden^ Bi^, Rowell 
and Clarke, F. Oumett, Q. Ginnett, and Swallow. 
These are the ‘tentdng* companies, giving their 
performances for the greater portion of the year in 
the tent which they carry about from town to town. 
Besides the n&mes given, there are a few other 
small companies ; but these are carried on by 
speculators only, who as a rule Mst but a few 
months or even less than that It is a well-known 
fact that none but those who mre trained to the 
work from their youth, can ever properly noauage a 
company or insure its financial success 
A matter of the first importance in projecting 
a tonr is to prepare beforehand a plentiful supply 
of novelties, to be produced at the various per- 
formances, in order to sen^e as an additional 
attraction to those who perhaps would not favour 
us with their patronage, did they think that we 
were always grinding away, like a musical box, 
at the same old themes. There must be something . 
new and good. Some unusually graceful or daring 
rider; some clever conjurer or mirth-provoking 
clown ; some lure equine specimen, beautifully 
marked and wonderfully trained — all or some of 
these; and added to them, a variety of entirely 
new pieces for the company in general must be 
secured, brought together, and worked up into on 
attractive programme ; proper steps being taken 
to let the public know in good time what treats 
there are in store for them. In order thoroughly 
to attain this latter point and to make other 
timely arrangements, each company sends forward 
an ‘agent in advance’ along the identical route 
to be followed by the circus, and arriving in each 
selected town some days, or even weeks before the 
date fixed for the performances. This agent’s 
duties are multifarious and of a responsible nature ; 
and indeed upon his shrewdness and experience not 
a little of the success of the tour depends. His 
first duty is to make prompt arrangements for ' 
thoronglily ‘ billing ’ vhe town — tliat is, displaying 
the large coloured pictorial and printed announce- 
ments on all the available hoardings, dead-walls, 
bridges, and other conspicuous places in the town 
and immediate neighbourhood. Then a suitable 
site has to bo chosen on which to erect the tent 
with its acljuiicts. Lodgings for the principals 
must be secured ; and what is of no less import- 
ance, good stabling for the stud of valuable horses. 
All conveniences in fact in any way necessary for 
the comfort of the company are arranged before- 
hand, and are ready for them when they arrive. 
The agent in advance is to a travelling circus 
what scouts are to an invading army ; with this 
difference, that he is the herald of a peaceful host 
which seeks no triumphs but those of Art, and 
strives to secure its conquests by leaving behind 
it in each town a strong garrison of pleasorable 
recollections. 

To complete his round of duties, the agent sends 
back by post to the proprietor, copies of all con- 
tracts made by him, particulars ' of the lodgings 
secured for the company, full information for the 
stud-groom os to which are the best stables for the 
more valuable horses, descriptions of the road to 
be traversed ; and in short, pl^es the proprietor on 
the same footing as though the latter had himself 
visited the town and made all the arrangements. 

It is easy to perceive that by following put this 
methodical system, all chance of oonfosidn when 
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agent having thna fallfilled hie task, paaees en to 
theisext town, ahd learoa nt 4i liberty to tom our 
ahttintion to th^ eoming guests. 

1 will suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
a pmfbrmance has been given in the town of A., 
and that it is intended to repeat the performance 
tihe next day at town of B., say fifteen miles 
distant Before the company separates for the 
evening, the hour of departure on the following 
morning is fixed and announced, and other neces- 
sary arrangements made. When long distances 
have to be traversed, the circus is often on the 
road a& early as four in the morniag. But for the 
^Ustance above stated, the vans would start about 
six o’clock, and reach their destination, under 
average circumstances, at or a little after nine. 
Upon their arrival in the town, all sections of the ^ 
company have their duties to perform, and not a 
moment to lose in setting about them. The vans 
having been driven straight to the chosen ground, 
and left there until required for ‘parade,’ the stud- 
groom sees that the horses are taken to their 
stables to be thoroughly groomed and fed. The 
principal members of the company seek out their 
lodgings and take a slight repast ; while the tent- 
master and his aasistant.s, having unloaded from 
each van its share of the tent, commence at once 
to erect that ephemeral structure, and to arrange 
withiu it the boxes, pit, and gallery for the spec- 
tators, and the ring for the perfonners. By noon 
the tent is complete — the tent-master being liable 
to a fine if not then ready— -and the company 
begin to assemble in time to dress for parade. All 
the horses but a chosen few are gaily trapped in 
what is called their ‘dress harness,’ and are 
attached to tlio tlKFerent caravans that are now 
relieved of their loads. Some of the company are 
mounted upon the choice horses of the stud — 
magnificent, proud-spirited, high-stepping creatures 
these animals are — while others, representing 
various allegorical characters, such as Britannia, 
Victory, Peace, Plenty, &c. are prominently 
enthroned on the vehicles. At last all is ready ; 
the signal for the start is given, and the band 
going first, strikes up a lively air : the drummer 
having a lively faith in the powpr of his instru- 
ment to attract a crowd, plies his sticks vigor- 
ously — Plenty and not Peace being the goddess of 
his choice---crowds of ragged urchins and well- 
dressed children, and grown-up people no Jess 
plentiful, appear as if by magic on the scene, and 
elbow each other about in their endeavour to 
obtain a good position to see the ‘ cav'alcade ’ go 
by. Thus ths principal thoroughfares of the town 
and suburbs are paraded until towards 2 r.M., at 
which time the pay ofiico is opened for the 
morning performance, and the audience begin to 
take their places in the tent. 

At 2.30 the performance commences ; the clown 
comes tumbling into the ring, and having brought 
himself somehow to a momentary stand-still, opens 
the proceedings with the original remark, at which 
every one laughs for the thousandth time, ‘ Here 
we are again ! ’ after which he goes on with his 
tumbling, or carries on a wordy passage-of-arms 
with the polite and forbearing ring-master, until 
the equestrian business begins. The performance 
is usually over about 4 p.m. ; and soon after this 
the company partake of their principal meal— 
their dinner, A word or two on the all-important 
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subje^ of dimi» wfU furnish a natuxal close ,to 
the day^ ptooeemngs and to this short description 
of them. The company forms itself into what are 
called ‘ catering partieB,’ usually conidsring of six 
or seven persmis, one member of each party — 
who is called the ‘ caterer ’ — ^being appointed to 
superintend the commissariat department, it is 
his duty, whether the stay in a town be long or 
short, to arrange terms for his party or ‘ mess ’ at 
some hotel or other establishment^ and to see that 
the catering is good in quality and style. These 
messes usually have nicknames given them, accord- 
ing to the status of the members, or their character 
for Ihvishness or economy. Thus .perhaps in a 
single company you may find such names as the 
‘Eoyal,’ the ‘Champagne,’ the ‘Quisby’ mess — 
Quisby being a synonym for * cheap,' and a word 
that has got into use in other *quarters besides the 
ring and the* stage. The mention of these two 
institutions together reminds me of another nick- 
name common to both. The proprietor of a circus 
or lessee of a theatre, instead of being spoken of 
familiarly as the ‘master’ or ‘governor’ or ‘gaffer,’, 
frequently goes by the euphonious title of ‘the 
RumculL’ 

I will now return to the individual tour of, 
which I had commenced to write. After com- 
pleting our pilgrimage through South IVales, we 
found upon entering the Midlands again, that our 
American rivals, Messrs Howes and Cushing, were 
playing sad havoc among the English proprietors 
ny the wholesale manner in which they had gone 
into the business. Their company h^ been so 
greatly increased in strength, that it had been 
divided, first into two distinct companies, then 
into three ; and ultimately there were four Ameri- 


can companies belonging to this single proprietary, 
competing keenly against us for popum support 
As it is quite useless for two circuses to perform 


in the same town at or near the same time, this 
multiplication of rival establishments had the 
direct effect of limiting our field of oj>eration8, 
or rather, I should say, of compelling us to extend 
our operations into fresh fields and pastures neAV.' 
For this reason, then, we ‘ took the fairs ’ at tl«e 
various towns on our route ; so that by offering 
special attractions, we reccivetf, in spite of the not 
very good state of trade in the district through 
wliich we passed, a fair share of support, and had 
no cause to complain of the pecuniary results. A 
few incidents connected with the remainder of 
our tour may be worth relating here. 

A laughable but to me unpleasant incident 
happened at Eccleshall, in the following manner. 

I was staying at the Royal Oak, the landlord of 
which had formerly been .a commercial traveller 
in those parts, had ‘ used the house,’ had seen and 
loved the widowed landlady thereol^ and finally 
hod become her husband ymd landlopl of the 
snug little inn. As a guest at the house, ^his, 
welcome had invariably been cordial ; as a suitor 
for the hand of the disconsolate widow, he had 
found little cause for complaint at the manner of 
his reception ; but after the nuptial knot had beep. ^ 

tied Well, I will relate the incident ; merely 

remarking that the goodman wae always loath to 
lose a cheerful guest, and to ‘have to ^all badl(> 
upon the resources of the family oirefit ite ‘good 
company. 1 had arrived on Saturday, had com- 
pleted my business, had spent Sunday with mine 




‘ItoBt and his spouai^ ilye hoa^ for my departure on 
the following moiliixtg bad arrived, and iuy groom 
bad driven round to the door with my d(^ Lion, 
a fine Newfoundland, at bis heels. * Inat 'a a fine 
dog of youra,’ quotn the host, who had already 
shaken hsmds with me. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ he ’s a handsome creature ; 
and what ’a more, he’s as clever os he’s hand- 
some.’ 

‘ la he indeed now ? Well, I know of a most 
extraordinary dog close by; didn’t think of it 
before^ you must see it before you go — won’t take 
five minntes.’ 

Though pressed for time, I felt^ obliged to 
humour Ihe man, and accordingly accompanied 
him down the street until he stopped at a high 
pair of gates leading into the yard of a large tan- 
nery. !^ing intimate w'ith the propjietor, my host 
p^ed through the small door and bade me follow. 
The yard was full of pits used for the various 
processes of preparing and tanning the hides ; the 
edges of these holes were level with the ground, 
without any protection, and each pit was full of 
hide in pickle ; the liquid in which they were 
immersed having acquired a most vile and fetid 
smell of decomposing animal matter. Now for 
the dog. 

‘Look yonder,’ said my guide; ‘there’s the 
d<^. Isn’t he a fine creature ? ’ 

I looked. A hideous monster met my gaze — a 
great bull-dog of the famous Spanish breed, with 
a head big enough for three, and the most 
formidable pair of jaws that one could wish to 
behold. I shrank back instinctively. 

‘Don’t be frightened,’ said my companion in 
reassuring tones ; ‘he’s as quiet as a bmb when 
he knows you.' 

‘Very possibly,’ I rejoined; ‘and until he docs 
know me, I prefer keeping at a safe distance;’ 
saying which, I retreated another step or two 
backwards, and fell plump into a tan-pit ! How I 
managed with iny friend’s assistance to scramble 
out again, is more than I can tell. The smell 
from my soakuig garments was atrocious aud well- 
nigh unbearable. However, there was nothing to 
be done but hurry back to the hotel and make the 
best of a bad business. Arrived at the door, I 
told my man to follow me up to my room witli 
a complete change of clothes, which I alwa^'s 
carried with me, and then I entered the house. 
Drip, drip, drip ! Every step I took along the 
well-cleaned floor and up the neatly carpeted 
stairs into my room, a little stream of the horrible 
stuff ran freely down, spoiling everything where 
I went. As for the landlady, at first she v'itnessed 
all in silent horror ; but after she had ‘ got the 
scent,’ ahe ’gave tongue’ with a vengeance! I 
stripped and washed from head to foot, put on 
my cletm clothes, had the others stuffed into an 
empty com-hi^ to washed at the next town, 
and was soon on my way. But unpleasant as my 
adventure had proved, it must Lave been far 
pieferable to the pickle iu which my poor friend 
the landlord would find himself when the guest 
had quitted the scene 1 

^As just explmiled, it was the presence of my 
aog and the landlord’s admiration of him that 
led indirectly to my unsavoury adventure. But 
I am unwilling to dismiss my noble Lion from ! 
these pages wiriiout putting it on recoid that he 


i was capable of better deeds than getting others 
i into trouble through his good looks. 

, We had been performmg at Allsfcon, a solitary 
s little town surrounded by the Oumberland moors, 
' where human habitations are few and far between, 
and where, in the winter, travellers have lost their 
; way and perished in the snow. When we started 
across Aliston Moor on our road to ^Keswick, the 
ground was covered deeply with snow, which was 
> still falling ; thus adding an element of difficulty 
i and even of danger to our journey, considering the 
! scant and imperfect character of the roads, which 
in some parts had no existence whatever, the direc- 
• tion being indicated by poles placed at long dis- 
tances apart. When we arrived at Keswick, the 
tent- master, not having noticed my dog durum the 
morning, came to ask if he was with me. I had 
not seen him, but felt no anxiety on the matter, 
as the dog would often roam about and find his 
way to us again. Presently the property-man 
came to me to say that he could not tiud the 
pulley-blocks and rope— specially constructed for 
hoisting and straining the tight-rope, a clever per- 
formance upon which, by two sisters of the name • 
of Bourne, liad been announced beforehand, and 
would form an important feature in our entertain- 
ment. A further search was made, but still the 
missing articles could not be found. As without 
these appliances it would be impossible to give the 
tiglit-rope performance, I bad horses pnt to a light 
carriage and drove as rapidly as possible back 
towards Allstnn. Arrived near the town, a man 
informed me that a large dog, which he believed 
belonged to our company, was, sitting in the field 
a little farther on, where our tent had lately stood, 

1 soon reached the spot, and there sure enough 
was Lion standing brea.st-deep in the snow, in the 
middle of the field. I called to him ; but he only 
wagged bis tail and gave a little Inirk of satisfac- 
tion at seeing me, but would not stir from the 
spot. Jumping out of iny vehicle, I cro.ssed the 
field to where he stood ; and beheld, half buried 
in the snow, the missing blocks and rope ! The 
intelligent and faithful creature knew that the 
article.s had been wroiigly left behind, and I do 
not think it too much to say that he knew or 
hoped that soinn one would come back for them, 
and thus find them and him together/ If any one 
sliould think I am claiming too much power of 
thought or insight for my dog, let him study the 
following incident, for the exact truth of which I 
vouch, and in corroboration, give the names of 
the persons aud places concerned, 

I was driving from Redliill in Surrey to the 
village of Meraihatn, about three miles away. 
When I had proceeded some distance on the road, 
it began to rain rather fust, ami I discovered that 
I was without my umbrella. The last call I had 
made iu Eedhill was at the shop of Mr Kain the 
chemist, and I felt sure that 1 had left my 
umbrella there, standing against the front of the 
counter. Pulling up under a tree for shelter, I 
began to consider what I should do, and at the 
same moment Lion came suddenly round to the 
front of the trap, as though to learn what we were 
stopping for. The thought struck me that I might 
perhaps make Lion my messenger in the matter. 

If I could only get him to go back to the shop, 
Mr Kain would probably understand why he fold 
been sent, and would put the umbrella iu the 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN MANAGER 


dog’s mouth to cariy to me. Having engaged 
Lion’s attention, I waved my hand with an 
onward sweep along the road towards Bedhill. 
The dog’s eyes followed my hand readily enough, 
and then he looked in my face with a puzzled air. 
Again and again I repeated my gestures, the 
poor animal looking more perplexed each time, 
and thinking perhaps that his master was making 
a ridiculous exhibition of himself. However, I 
persevered with my efforts ; and as I made one 
vigorous and expressive sweep of the hand, the j 
dog pricked up his ears, the puzzled look Vanished 
from his face, and then, with a little toss of his 
nose towards me, as though he would have said : 

‘ All right, governor ! — 1 know what you ’ve been 
driving at,’ he started off towards Redhill at the 
top of his speed, and was soon out of sight round 
a distant bend of the road. After this intelligent 
interpretation of rny ineani'..g, my readers will 
scarcely be surprised to hear that before long — in 
an incredibly short time, I thought — Lion re- 
appeared round the curve carrying in his mouth 
my missing umbrella, which he delivered up to 
me wdth all the demonstrations of satisfaction and 
pleasure of which a dog is capable. 

But the best has yet to come. Up to that 
moment all I knew, or could know, was that my 
dog had brought the umbrella for which I scut 
him. When 1 returned to Redhill in the evening, 

I called upon Mr Kain, and thanked him for his 
trouble ; adding, before he had time to speak : 
‘You managed to understand him, then V 

‘ Managed to understand him!’ he replied, with 
a curious loak on his face. ‘O yes; he didn’t leave 
me in doubi very long. Confound the dog ! And 
1 ’ve got a nice little bill against you for damages 
he has done.’ 

‘ Why, how’s that ?’ said I in amazement. 

‘ Well, I was standing near the door when your 
dog eavno bounding in at the top of his speed, 
nearly knocking me over. He began sniiliiig about ; 
and then it struck me that you were rctuni- 
ing for your umbrella, wdiicli 1 had found and put 
behind the counter, and that the dog had got liere 
first. 1 was just going round to get the umbrella, 
60 as to have it ready fur you, when the great 
animal, after atamling up against the counter and 
suilfing over it, made a spring ofi to the top, and 
was down at the back before 1 could get near him, 
breaking a lot of bottles and measures and upsef- 
tiug others in his cour.se. He took your umbrella 
in his mouth, and tried to jump on to the counter 
again. But the umbrella kept catching, first one 
end and then the other; and the space was so 
narrow that he could not make the leap. As 
soon as I dared, I took hold of the umbrella, to 
take it off him ; but he held on tight, and would 
not let me have it; so partly by coaxing and 
partly by dragging, I got him round to the trap- 
door, and pulled him through. Then without 
stopping even to say “Thank you,’’ he bolted 
through the door, and was off down the street 
like a shot out of a gun.’ 

Before (quitting the subject of dogs, I will relate 
the following amusing anecdote. While our circus 
was at Brighton, a person whom I will call Mr 
Spill, paid frequent visits to our ^rformances, and 
soon made himself at home benind the scenes. 
This gentleman had earned a name for curing 
numberless disorders that affect dogs and cats. 


more especially dogs ; and among these again, most 
especially laptlogs and other pelted species so 
highly treasured by elderly single ladies. One 
day said Spill to me : ‘ Mr Montague, I should like 
you to come and see my infirmary.’ (It must 
lie Understood that his cures were effected upon his 
own premises, and that he had adopted the high- 
sounding title of ‘Dog and Cat Infirmary’ for his 
far-famed establishment.) 1 accepted his invita- 
tion with pleasure, thinking that it would prove 
interesting to inspect the internal arrangements 
of his peculiar hospital. Arrived at the house— 
I beg pardon, the infirmary — I expected *to see 
eom* signs or hear some sounds of Mr Spill’s 
canine patients. Failing to do so, however, 
I asked my host if he kept his infirmary up- 
stairs. ‘ 0 dear no,’ he replied. * Come this way, 
and I ’ll soon shew you all about if I fol- 
lowed him out into the garden ; and there, ranged 
around the stump of an old tree, I beheld a 
number of broad shallow tubs, bottom upwards, 
and pierced with holes for ventilation. Under 
each of these tubs was a dog, the collection of 
tubs constituting the ‘infirmary!’ But how about 
the medicine, the dietary, &c. ? Mr Spill’s answer 
to my string of questions was so characteristic, 
that 1 will give it in his own words. 

You see, said he, I suit the treatment, to the 
disorder. Well-nigh every dog I am sent for to 
look at is suffering from the same thing — too 
much to eat and too little to do. They ’re pam- 
pered and messed with and overfed ; and when 
they get here, I just give them a opposite treat- 
n»euL Only yesterday, I took a little King 

Charles home to Lady G . Well, her case 

is just about like the lot ; at least in the main it 
i.s. When she first sent for me, I was ushered into 
her Ladysliip’s presence, and there was the dog 
lying in a basket that was stuffed with a feather 
pillow, and stuck right in front of a blazing fire. 

‘ Ah,’ sighed her Ladyship, ‘ I ’m so glad you ’ve 
come. My little dog seems much worse ; he can 
hardly breathe, poor little darling !’ 

Well, I hoi.sted the poor little darling out of 
the basket— very carefully, you know, and put 
him on iny knees. Dogs never snap at me; we 
understand each other. ^ 

‘ His nose is veiy- warm, marm,’ I said. 

‘ Is it indeed ?’ said she, 

‘ His eyes aren’t at all bright, inarm,’ I said. 

‘ 0 no, iny good man ; they ’re not like they 
used to be,’ said she. 

‘ And your Ladyship,’ I said, just a hit sad, ‘his 
little ’art beats very irregular.’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ said sh& 

‘ I assoom,’ said I, ‘ that he is suffering from 
general nervous debility.’ 

‘ You don’t say so ! ’ said she. 

‘There’s no doubt about it, marm,’ I said; 

‘ though most people as profess to understand dogs 
would think he'd got thft distemper, and would 
a’most kill him in trying to cure him. But I 
know just what treatfiient he wants, marm ; lor 
he ain’t no woi'se than the Duchess of B— — ’s dog, 
and I cured it.' 

‘ 0 did you really ?’ said she. ‘ Well now, are 
yon obliged to take dear, dear, little Floss quite 
away? Couldn’t you pay lum daily visits and 
give him his medicine ?’ * 

‘O no marm,’ I said. ‘This case is far too 
serious for that ; he wants constant treatment I 
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CKti feia more good in a week in the infirmary looking, weather>stained, weary trayeUers, but gen- 
t h a n in a month out.’ tlemen still, in spite of their stxainge gazments 

* Well, my coed man, if he must go he musti and shaggy beards. 

But be sure ana take very great care of him.* And ‘ Here 's the house, old fellow,’ exclaimed Jack 
she gave me a long list of things I was to Quortermain — ^for it was he~-rnnning up the 
give Mm to eat, tMngs for breakfast and tMngs stgos. ‘ It don’t look a scrap changed. I wonder 
for dinner and things for tea and supper. And if Bnmet the old butler is here still?' 
said she : * The dear little creature is tnat poorly, Old Burnet was ; and in answer to Jack’s loud 
he win scarcely touch the daintiest morsels.’ knock he opened the door with his usual stately 

‘Yes marm; most probable,’ I said. ‘But solemnity, and surveyed the two strange-looking 
when I bring him back to you, Ms ’ealth will be visitors critically. 

so restored and his happitite so satisfactory that ‘Mr Verschoyle in?’ inquired Jack hurriedly, 
he’ll oat dry bread with a relish.’ ‘ Can I see him f ’ 

Well sir, she agreed to pay me a very liberal ‘No sir,’ replied Burnet, straightening himself 
sum for curing him ; and I brought the dog home up, and looking peculiarly solemn. ‘ He ’s not in, 
here and dapped him under one o’ them tubs, sir. In fact, Mr Verschoyle is dead, sir!’ 
and left him there all night with nothing to eat, ‘ Dead ! Burnet ? Uncle Harry dead f When 
but plenty of dean water. Next morning I did he die?’ stammered Jack, growing very white 
threw a lump of bread in ; end when I went and shaking like a leaf. — ‘ Is it possible that you 
the next day, he h^n't touched a crumb of it. don’t remember me, Burnet~JacK Quartermain ! ’ 
But the next morning it was mopped dean up ; ‘No sir — ^yes sir — of course, Mr John. Come 
and I gave him a fresh supply — but only dry in sir— come in. Oh, why di^’t you, come back 
bread, mind yon, and dean water every day. sooner? Why did you ever go, Mr John? Things 
Well sir, in a week the dog had cured hisself, have gone wrong entirely ever since the day you 
and coidd breathe’ freely once more, as they say, left,’ said Burnet, leading the way to the dining- 
But I kept him another week, just to earn my room, whore Mr Valentine Saunders was having 
money, you know. Her Ladyship had told me his breakfast. For a moment he looked startled, 
to call jQow and then ; so I did, and told her how j then advanced to greet his old friend with out- 
he was going on. But I didn’t tell her he was stretched arms. But Jack waved him back, and 
living under that tub fed on bread and water, looking him steadily in the face, demanded to 
because though it sooted the dog admirable, it know what had befallen his uncle Mr Verschoyle, 
wouldn’t ’a sooted her Ladyship to know it. ‘ Alas, I grieve to tell you, Jack, that dear Mr 
When I took Mm home, I kept him under my Verschoyle is no more. He died on the first of 
arm until her Ladyriiip came into the room and January from ’ 

riien I set Mm down. ‘ From an overdose of opium, administered to 

‘Floss!’ she cried out, ‘ why Floss ! it’s never him by — a friend. I know all about it, Mr 


you! O you dear little petP Aud the dog frisked j Saunders. Will j^oii be good enough to tell me 
and bounced about like a india-rubber ball, and | how you come to be here in my uncle’s house V 
barked and wagged his tail as brisk as anything. ‘ Your uncle was kind enough to remember me 
Then I took a piece of bread from my pocket and in his will, and bequeath me not only this house, 
threw it on the floor ; I’d given him nothing that but the remainder of his property, on condition 
morning, yon know. _ ^ that I agreed to marry his ward Miss Hamilton. 

* Now you watch him, if you please, marm,’ I And though the lady does not choose to agree to 
said just ^ I threw the piece down; ‘see how he’ll the conditions of the will, the house, nevertheless, 
relish this bit of bread.’ And the little span’! becomes mine. — And n(jw, may I ask what your 
bolted it eagerly and asked for more. business is here, Mr Quartermain ?’ continued 

Well, her Ladyshto was so pleased that she Valentine, with an attempt at ease and hauteur 
cave me a five-pound note over and above niv which his mle face and tr^imhlimT 


gave me a five-pound note over and above my 
charges; and I said thank you very much and good 
morning. I was just going out through the door 
when she called me back. ‘0 Mr Spill, I forgot 
to ask you. Are you quite sure the dear little pet 
has been well washed ? ’ 

I couldn’t help smiling a bit, air, as I answered 
her : * O yes marm ; I warrant you he ’s been well 
tabbed I * 


JACK QUARTEKMAIN’S VISION. 

IN THEBB PABTB.— PART in.— HOME. 

It was the fiast of Felynaiy — a raw, gray, foggy, 
miserable morning. The c^eets were damp and 


business is here, Mr Quartermain?’ continued 
Valentine, with an attempt at ease and hauteur 
which his pale face and trembling voj^le belied. 
‘I should have thought London, and above all tlie 
office of Verschoyle and Saunders — or Sanndete 
and Saunders, as the firm now is— would be about 
the last place in the world you would care to shew 
your face in, considering the circumstances under 
which you left our employment ! ’ 

‘ You’ll know my business soon enough,’ quoth 
Quartermain sternly. ‘ At present I demand to 
know what has become of Miss Hamilton'?’ 

‘ That you must find out for yourself. I decline 
to give you any information whatever. If you 

had come here in a proper spirit ’ 

‘Take care,’ said the other with a threatening 
look — ‘ Take care of what you say, Valentine 


luuerauie luoixung. a no mreew were aamp ana iwojc — xaite care 01 What you say, Valentine 

sticky, as only the liondon Streets during or after I Saunders, or even my old friendship for you 

a fOg can be, and the east wind was keen and * save you. I should like to see a copy of 
cutting. A ftmr- wheeled cab stood outside a “•F^f^cle’s will!’ 

gloomy bouse in Westminster; and the driver, who d, ^ means. You can see it at 

stood on the pavbment, dapping his benumbed (%r^. ti, 4 . t ««« ‘(.I i. 

X. .- I- „„;i . V ji-V.. ^ e 4 . Ill I know that. But I can see it without 

iSl. I Bieai. to. You cw toll n,e 

^iWy at bfeing kept waiting. Presently another where there is a copy— a rough cony to be 

cab drove tip ; and two gentlemen aUgbted — rough- found.’ ’ 


my uncle’s will ! ’ 

‘Certainly, by all means. You can see it at 
Doctors’ Commons ! ’ 

I Yes; 1 know that. But I can see it without 
going there, and I mean to. You can tell me 
where there is a copy — a rough copy, to be 
found.’ 


JACK QUAasaCEEMAm’S TISIOK. 


do y 0 u moan?* cried Val, growing i»ot 
mid confuted before the stem steady glance -of 
Jack. * You talk in riddles, Mr Quartermaia 1 * ^ 

‘ Yes ; but you've got the key. Mr Saundert, you | 
know there 's a day of squaring up for everybody, 
if not in this world, in the next. The day for 
squaring accounts between you and me has come, 
ifow, once and for all, will you produce tiiat will, 
or elwll I have to find it myself ?’ , ^ 

Mr 'Saunders’s answer was a violent ring, 
which was speedily answered by Burnet. * Shew 
these persons out,’ he exclaimed excitedly — ‘ shew 
them out instantly ! ’ 

‘What has become of Miss Jessie, Burnet?’ 
inquired Jack, turning to the old servant, and 
quite ignoring Mr Saunders’s words. ‘Has she 
been turned out too ? ’ 

' ‘ Pretty nearly, sir— at lea oi; she ’s goin^. There’s 
her box in the hall, and tl o cab waiting at the 
door. But Sister Agnes says she ’s not fit to leave 
the house such a morning as this ! ’ 

‘ But wl^y is she going ? ’ 

Barnet elevated his eyebrows, shrugged hk 
shoulders, and gave an expressive glance at his 
mastefir, who was standing silent with rage and 
amazement. 

‘Why is Miss Hamilton leaving this house?’ 
repeated Quartermain sternly. 

‘Here she’s down, Mr John ; she’d best answer 
for herself,’ cried Burnet, throwing open the 
dining-room door. — ‘ Miss Jessie — Miss Jessie, 
hero ’s Mr Quartermaia come back again !’ 

For a moment Miss Hamilton stood in the 
door-way, white, scared, trembling ; then she 
ijtaggcreii T jrward with a low cry between a sob 
and a moan ; ‘Jack! O Jack ! 'iV'hy did you not 
conie before 'I ’ 

‘ My child, tliis will never do ; you must not 
excite yoursc'lf so,’ interrupted Sister Agnes 
gently. — ‘ She is w^eak and ill, sir ; she cannot 
stand much fatigue.’ 

But Jack waved her away, and held Jessie close 
in his arms. ‘My darling!’ he whispered, ‘are 
you really mine still ? ’ 

‘ Now, as always, Jack. But you — they told me 
— you were married ; that you had given me up. 
But I never quite believed it.’ 

‘ It was a falsehood, dttrling, for which I mean 
to have rare satisfaction,’ quoth Jack reassuringly, 
with a dangerous look at Mr Saunders. ‘Sit down, 
lay own, and do not attempt to leave the house. — 
This lady, is she a friend of yours ? ’ 

* Yes, Jack ; such a dear friend ! I think I 
should have died long ago had it not been for 
Sister Agnes. ‘Oh, I have suffered— 1 have 
Buffered so much ! ’ 

‘ It ’s ail at an end now, J essie ; and I ’ve come 
back to square up with my dear, loyal, old friend 
Val. I Ve brought another old friend with me— 
just to see fair-play, you know.— Don’t look so 
scared, Dan ; Val was always fonder of fair words 
than blowa’ 

Dan Kennedy meanwhile was gazing in stupe- 
fied wonder at the lady who was addressed 
as Sister Agnes— a pale, dark-eyed, sad-looking 
woman, with a sweet tremulous voice, who sat 
beside Jessie, and held one of her hands, and 
never raised her eyes from the carpet. There 
was but one woman in the world wifb such a ; 
•face, and her name was Agnes too. A strange i 
coincidence, but nothing more. The Agnes of ! 


his dreams was rich, honoured, happy, safe from 
all sorrow and care, surrounded by every luxury, 
, The Agnes, who sat beside Jessie Hamilton looked 
■a weary, stricken woman, who had found peace 
after many fierce sorrows. Still Dan ganfri, long- 
ing for her to raise her eyes, that he might loi^ 
into them, and learn if she was indeed ^ A^es 
of his dreams. 

‘Well sir, what other liberties do you mean to 
take in my house ? ' queried Saunders, after a fbw 
minutes’ silence. ‘1 am getting weary of this 
farce.' 

‘Sb am I— and I mean to end it,’ retortqd Jack 
steiyly. ‘ First of all, I want to know why you 
never replied to my letters ? ’ 

‘ I Buppo&e I was at liberty to please mysrif on 
that point,’ was the sullen answer. 

‘ Certainly ; but not at liberty to intercept my 
letters to Miss Hamilton, of her replies to me ; 
not at liberty to keep back my uncle’s letters by 
any manner of means, Mr Saunders; not at 
liberty to tell him all sorts of falsehoods about 
me ; not at liberty to work upon his weakness to 
make you his heir.— You look surprised, Jessie, 
and no wonder; but there’s worse still to be 
told. Valentine Saunders stole the deeds from 
Uncle Harry’s office; Valentine Saunders stole 
all my letters to you, and yours to me ; Valentine 
Saunders stole my uncles last will, and forged 
one in its stead ; and if you will all do me the 
favour to follow me up-stairs to his room — the 
room that was mine long ago, and from wUoh his 
falsehood and treachery banished me — I will shew 
you the proof of what I say. — Come, Jessie ; come, 
Dan ; aud you, Madam ; and Burnet, you had 
better come too.’ Quartermaia pronounced the 
foregoing accusations calmly, and like a man who 
was repealing a task he had learned by rote ; and 
then led the way up-stairs into Mr Saunders’s 
room. Opposite to the fireplace, there stood a tall, 
old-fashioned, ebony bureau, inlaid and mounted 
with brass. It w^as a quaint ungainly piece of 
furniture, full of little odd drawers and unsus- 

E ected cavities. One of these, at the back of the 
ottom drawer, opened with a spring, and there 
securely reposed the stolen deeds, the intercepted 
letters, and Mr Verschoyle’s will. 

‘Why, Jack, how did yflu know? Who told 
you of this 1 ' exclaimed J essie in amazement. 

‘ Look ! Here are all my letters to you, which I 
am quite sure I put in the bag myself. How did 
they get here, Jack ?’ 

‘ lu the same manner that mine got here. There 
has been some rare clever villainy at work, and 
Val Saunders is at the bottom of it ! ’ 
t * If you mean that loafer down-stairs, you had 
better look after him,’ remarked Dan. ‘ He seems a 
slippery sort of costomei^ and I should not wonder 
if he thought discretion the better part of valour 
and retired. He looked a little “slopy” as we 
left the room.' 

‘ Run down, Burnet, and see if Mr Saunders is 
still below,’ Jack said. He was not inclined, to be 
very hard on hk old friend, villain and togitor 
though, he was ; and . if he chose to xoake his 
escape and keep out of the way, so muolt the 

Prewntly Burnet returned Vdfe a very. Icum 
ffice. ‘He's gone, sir ; cut«nd run like* safflsiCv 
as he is. He left in the cab that was walrixl.’ for 
Miss Jessie !’ 
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* Well, let him go. A.8 you once observed, Dan, 
he % a gbod riddance of very questionable value 

'^Tes air/ remarked Burnet gravely. ‘But if 
he V not looked after, he may take some very good 
‘^ue with him. How do you know he 'a not gone 
etmight to the Bank to draw out a lot of money 
; —thoueanda maybe ? I ’d just drive round to the 
Westminster and County, Mr John, if I was you, 
and stop his little game ! ' 

‘That’s a happy thought of yours, Burnet. — 
Yon stay here, ,t)an. By the way, I have not 
introduced you yet-^essie, this is my friend and 
fellow<«ampaigner, the best fellow in the wbJd— 
Dan Kennedy.’ „ 

Jessie held out her hand with a smile of wel- 
come ; and Sister Agnes,- who stood *beside her, 
started, raised , her dark eyes in wonder, and 
looked steadily^ at Jthe tall ‘ campaigner,’ who 
regarded her with equal astonishment. ‘I think 
I had the honour of knowing Mrs Law'son once,’ 
he said with evident confusion. 

‘ Not Mrs Lawson, Mr Kennedy — Agnes ©.ten- 
ford still,’ faltered the lady. ‘It is indeed a 
fortunate meeting this, Mr Kennedy. I have so 
mnch to tell you, so much to explain, so much 
to ’ - 

‘Forgive, if indeed you can forgive me,’ Dan 
whispergd; and then Jessie and Jack left the 
room tc^ether ; and when the former returned, 
she found that Mr Kennedy and Miss Agnes Oten- 
ford Were on remarkably friendly terms. 

‘Dan and I are old old friends, Jessie,’ exclaimed 
Agnes, with a glad light in her eyes, which seemed 
to illuminate her whole face. * Wo were parted 
years ago, by circumstances, and misunderstandings 
have kept its separate ; but ’ 

‘But they are all explained now,’ interrupted 
Daii, throwing bock his head proudly. ‘ Aiid if 
anything could add to the happiness of finding 
Agnes, it would be that of finding her your friend, 
Miss Hamilton ! ’ 

That was a pretty compliment for a rough 
liackwoodsman, and all very -well in its way ; but 
Jessie was somewhat taken aback at the proprie- 
tary and lover-like air assumed by Mr Kennedy, 
‘Agnes is a Sister of Mercy,’ she explained in 
the tone of a person in a very serious difficulty ; 
«he could not quite '‘reconcile love-making with 
the solemn black draperies and hideous bonnet of 
^tet i^nes. 

Yes, yes ; I know,’ replied Dan -with a little 
shrtm ; ‘and I hope she will continue one. Miss 
Hanmton ; only she must limit her ministrations 
to one nnirortby individual, who is sorely in need 
of mercy and charity and all other Christian 
offices. She tells me duty is always her first and 
dearest consideration, and I 'm quite satisfied it ’s 
her duty to look after me, or I’ll come to grief 
most certainly 2’ 

‘Besides, Jessie, remember I’m only a proba- 
tioner,’ interposed Agqes sweetly; and so Miss 
Oxenford’s nussion of mercy became considerably 
Curtailed. 

Btesently Jack Quartermain returned. Mr 
Saunders had not been to bank, nor called at 
•the office. All valualde bonds and papers were 
there quite safe ; and Jack had locked them all up 
in the great safe, ai^ t&en away the key, to the 
fesMTor and anuusement of old Mr Saunders. Then 
Dan and Ja<A examined the will, which was dated 
five years before, and in which, to ins dear 


and only nephew, John Henry Quartermain, was 
Mr Verschoyle’s wealth bequeathed, with the ex- 
li^ption of a five thousand pound legacy to Jessie 
: rhimilton, and a wish that his heir might make 
good the full amount, principal and interest, 
endan^red by the disappearance of Miss Hamil- 
ton’s bonds. Landed property, money in the 
funds, and three-fouilhs of the large businesa 
j profits of Verschoyle and Saunders, caUie to Jack ; 
but there was no mention whatever ma^ about 
Valentine Saunders, or any conditions attached 
to either Miss Hamilton’s legacy or her own 
fortune. 

‘Now then, Jessie, can you explain to me how 
Uncle Harry came to alter his mind and leave all 
! his money to Val Saunders ? There must have 
been some undue influence ! ’ 

‘ Yes indeed, Jack. About four years ago, Val 
came to live here ; and from that time Uncle 
Harry was a different being. Ho would scarcely 
ever see me, refused to bear your name mentioned, 
and consulted Val about everything. T^en he fell 
into ill health, and for a long time Mr Saimders 
was his only nurse. At last the doctor insisted 
on his having some one else, and sent us dear 
Sister Agnes. Uncle soon recovered then, and 
seemed in much better health and spiriU. He 
even spoke about you, and wondered wiiy you 
never wrote, and told me that he had made his 
will long ago — and you aud I were provided for. 
Then Val told me that you were married to a 
wealthy American lady, and had actually the 
audacity to ask me to become liis wife. Of 
course I refused him indignantly ; and from 
that day forth he set himsell' to be my enemv. 1 
was completely cut off' from my uncle, and the 
only friend I had was dear Sister Agnes. It 
w’ius very wretched here, Jack. I don’t know 
whether Mr Saunders’s persecution or affection 
was the most inUderablo ; but both together 
drove me distracted. Then in December pour 
Uncle grew worse. Several doctors were called 
in, aud they all declared that he was sinking fast. 
Val was ever by his bedside, a most watchful if 
not very tender nurse. On New-year’s Eve, about 
twelve o’clock, Uncle seemed to rouse up from a 
stupor he had been in for days, and called for me. 

I was resting on r, couch in my own worn, when 
Sister Agnes came to fetch me ’ ' 




‘ Let me tell you the rest,’ Jack interrupted. 
‘ You ran down-stairs ; and as you entered Uncle 
Harry’s dres-sing-room, Val was pouring out his 
medicine. He handed you the glass, to give him 
the draught, when you went in ; and his hand 
trembled so that some of it was spilled over the 
white shawl you had wrapped round your shoul- 
ders. When you entered the room. Uncle sat up 
in bed, and said in a loud clear voice : “ Jesaiej I 
have provided for you and Jack. My will lies 
in the old cabinet in Val’s room. Tell Jack, if 
ever you see him, that I fear 1 wronged him, 
and am sorry.” Then he held out his baud for 
the medicine, drank it off, and lay back on his 
pillow. In a few moments he started up and 
called me, clearly and distinctly: “Jack-^ack 
Quartermain, come here ! ” then he closed his eyes 
and fell asleep. In the morning they told you he 
was dead ! ’ 

‘Ay, that is precisely what happened. Who 
on earth could have told you 1 ’ 

‘No one told me,’ replied John Quartermain 
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calmly. ‘I saw it all, just as clearly as I see 
you now; and I saw Val take Uncle’s will out 
of the cabinet, and put another in its stead, 
saw him distinctly open the secret drawer, throw 
the true will in with a grim sroilCj and heard 
him mutter : “ That may go to oblivion with the 
rest” I saw it all, Jessie, plainly and visibly ; 
and the proof of the matter is here pointing to 
the will and’the letters. ‘ I told Dan about it on 
New-year’s Day — ^told him as we drove through 
the blinding snow, and across the solitaw plains 
of Nebraska, that my uncle was lying dead in the 
gloomy old house in Westminster. He smiled 
incredulously, and endeavoured to reason me out 
of my fears ; but he knew in his heart that what I 
said was true. — Didn’t you, Dan ? ’ 

‘Yes ; I think I did, Jack,’ said Dan solemnly. 

‘But I cannot understand it,’ cried Jessie, 
staring in hopeless bewilderm'^nt ‘I don’t believe 
in dreams and visions and things ! ’ i 

‘ Well, I don’t believe in them either in general. 
But in a case like this, you must either believe or ! 
be a fool.’ Certain things were revealed to me 
on New-year’s Eve. I come home to England, 
and find them perfectly true. But I can no more 
pretend to explain the u'hy or the wherefore of 
it than you can. 1 am willing to take the matter 
as it stands, and be grateful for the beneficial 
results.' 

‘But Jack dear, if you make a practice of 
second-sight, I shall be afraid of you.’ 

‘Nonsense, Jessie. Why should you be? Be- 
sides, I do not think such revelations ever happen 
twice in a lifetime,’ rciplied Jack earnestly. ‘And 
now, I real]; think the best thing we can do is to 
say no more about it, for it is one of those myste- 
rious coincidences that no amount of discussion 
can elucidate. Tell mo, Jessie, why were you 
going away this morning, and where were you 
going to ? ’ 

‘ 1 was going, because I could never consent to 
become V’al Saunders’s wife ; and in the will read 
after the funeral that was an expressed condition. 

I was to hav(? half my uncle’s fortune if I married 
him ; if not, I was to bo penniless. I infinitely 
preferred poverty to such a union. So 1 wjis 
going to learn to bo a nurse, like Sister Agnes !.’ 

‘ Tlien it appears to mo thaU we only arrived 
just in time. The discovery of this will saves 
all that painful necessity ; but of course we 
mi-st prove that the one by which Val claimed 
the property is a forgery. It may be somewhat 
difficult to do ; but his flight is .strong circum- 
stantial evidence. Have you any idea where this 
precious document is, Jessie ?’ 

‘ In the study probably ; or at least a copy of 
it, if the document itself is gone to Doctors’ 
Commons.’ 

‘ True. I remember Val said it was there ; but 
somehow I don’t believe it. Come down to the 
study, and let us have a look round.’ 

They had not to look very long. A fire was 
burning on the hearth, and on it and inside the 
fender were fragments of half-burned paper. 
‘That’s it!’ Jessie cried out. ‘I know it was 
written on blue foolscap. I’ui sure this is the will! ’ 

‘Or all that remains of it. And here’s proof 
positive,’ Jack added, taliing up a scrap of paper 
on which some words were hastily scrawled ; ‘ The 
Last Will of Mr Verschoyle is in the ebony cabinet 
in my room. I leave the country to-day ; it will 


be usdess to tiy to follow or discover me. I am 
Bony for all that has occurred. — V. S.’ 

‘ This simplifies matters considerably ; doesn’t 
it, Dan ? I really find it in my heart to be almost 
sorry for him.’ 

*I think he was punished, Jack. I think he 
lived in constant terror of discovery. Duriug the 
last month, his life seemed a sad burden to him. 
Surely the way of the transgressor is hard ! ’ 

‘ Heaven help him, the poor wretch ! I at all 
events forgive him, and hope he may live to amend 
his ways,’ said Jack, to Jessie’s sighed ‘Amen !’ 

• » 

Tjvo months after, there was a very quiet wed- 
ding in St Margaret’s, Westminster. ..Jack and 
Jessie wer^ united at last, after all their weary 
' years of doubts and fears and hopes deferred ; and 
they still live in the quiet gloomy old house in 
George Street The firm is now Quartennain and 
Saunders; fot Jack kept on the old man, who was 
hardly accountable for his son's misdeeds. There 
is serious talk of making the firm Quartermain, 
Saunders, and Kennedy; for Dan has not yet 
returned to ‘ Kennedy’s Clearing ; ’ and when- 
ever he talks of doing so, his words are drowned 
in a chorus of reproachful negatives. He and 
Agnes are married, and live tolerably happily 
in Sloan Square ; tliough Dan often longs for 
the freedom of the forest, and the forfgh and 
re^dy luxury of the log-cabin at Nebra^. If 
Agnes would only consent to accompany him, he 
would once more pack the calf-skin trunk, and 
start thither without delay. But .every other 
year brings a fresh fetter to bind Agnes to her 
English home, and Kennedy’s Clearing recedes 
farther and farther into the dim distance of the 

E ast. Even Dan himself is beginning to feel that 
e is chained by sundry clinging tiny arms, and 
persuaded to remain at liomo, as Paterfamilias 
should, by soft lisping voices. 

Jack and Jessie love the old house in George 
Street, and are superlatively happy there. No- 
thing could induce them to change it for a gayer 
or more suburban residence. It is such a famous 
house to be cosy and comfortable, and even 
romantic in, nestling as it does under the shadow 
of the de.'ir old Abbey, and possessing out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners innumerable. Often on the 
long cold winter evenings, when Dan with his 
great pipe is comfortably settled in one corner, 
and Jack in the other, and Jessie and Agnes with 
their knitting or embroidery seated on low chairs 
before the great fire, Jack relates how he and Dan 
first chummed together, and recounts some of the 
adventures and dangers which Dan and he shared 
in the Far West and in Australia ; and scarcely | 
ever a New-year’s Eve passes by that Dan does 
not solemnly allude to Jack Quartennain ’s Vision, 
and its happy results. 

jp.;,’. —From the day Val Saunders left the old 
house in George Street to* this, he has never been 
heard of. Yew after year, Jack and Jessie and 
his poor feeble old father expect him to nstura 
—poor and penitent ; or poor^ without hein^ Si- 
lent ; or penitent, without being poor. Ye^.i^lt^ 
year Jack wonders what has become of him, imd 
sometimes thinks he must be dead. In all pro- 
bability ho is. He had not the qualificatioas neess^-; 
sary for a magnificent sinner* Failnm would be*^ 
worse than death to a man of his temperament ; 


and oTet&Tow of all his plans vas complete. 
But time alone can discover wlmt bas become of 
hink ; and hie friends — or ratber those who had 
; bete his friends— earnestly hope that he Has 
mpmited of his wickedness and ingratitude ; and ^ 
Itioamed that honesty is still the best policy. j 

I 

A. MYSTERIOUS PIANIST. 

AsotTV a year ago, I observed in the columns of 
this Jmnud an article in explanation of certain 
aural j^henomena which are frequently ascribed 
to supernatural agency. Many similar events 
musb frequently occur which are not recorded, 
and whose causes, owing to superstition or fear, 
remain undiscovered. An investigation of all 
/ such seemidg mysteries at the time and in the 
: place where they occur, might savc'-many a one 
an infinity of discomposing thoughts, which not 
seldom end in the reception of a most absurd 
belief. If the veracity of the following narrative 
be questioned, names and places can afford no 
proof. I can therefore only assure the reader 
that the narrative is true to the minutest par- 
ticular, and was jotted down while the circum- 
atonces wene fresh in my memory. 

On the last day of 1879 I left home to pay my 
annual visit to ray widowed mother and deli^r 
my new-year greetings in person. On my arrival, 

I found a number of old friends assembled to 
exchange good wishes and usher in the dawn of 
the new year. As the company was dispersing, 
some one su^ested a song ; and as I was credited 
with some ability in that direction, I was at once 
appealed to. 1 consented ; and we adjourned to 
another room, where my sister’s piano had stood 
untouched since her lamented death, which had 
happened two years before. It was an old instru- 
ment, of six and a half octaves, of the Cottage 
ihape, with nothing remarkable about it save that 
aolid substantial look which is so foreign to many 
articleB of modem furniture. I sat down and 
rattled off a few rollicking ditties suited to the 
occasion, winding up with the ever-new Auld 
Ztmff Spne as our guests departed. 1 noticed 
while playing that the instrument was much out 
a£ tune, and that several of the levers were dis- 
ordered or displaced. * I specially noted that one 
wire of the C in the fifth octave was much flatter 
tlum other, which gave the note a peculiar 
and easily recognisable sound. 

As I was to sleep in the apartment, I sat 
down by the fire to smoke a pipe and muse 
on the changes time had wrought on the little 
world of my l?(^hood. The k^y^board of the 
instrument glistening i& the firelight insensibly 
led my thoughts to that vaniidied hand that 
had. BO often nimbly and skilfully pressed it. 
Only two short years ago she had sat there 
singing my favourite airs with the rich mellow 
voice that was hers alone. As wave after wave of 
snmory surged over i»y heart, I became so ab- 
^‘lilSract^ tbokl iancied I heard the cadence of her 
bsantiful voice like the distant echo In. a dream. 


I remembered too that the last song I heard her 
sing was that touching melody wedded to the 
words of Burns’s weird song, Open the Door to ms, 
Oh. With my mind’s ear I heard the pathetic 
wail with which the melody concludes, and was 
just on the point of awaking from my day-dream, 
when the piano at my side slowly and distinctly 
repeated the last simple bar of the 'music, with 
the faulty C for key-note. 1 was not startled ; 
the mysterious accompaniment was so in unison 
with my reverie, that it was some minutes 
before I realised what had occurred. My first 
idea was that, by long disuse, some of the 
hammers had become relaxed and had fallen for- 
ward on the strings. But on trying the notes, I 
found they responded readily to the touch. For 
some time I tried to solve the enigma; but at 
length coming to the couclusiou tlmt 1 had been 
duped by my own ears, I shut down the key- 
board, and jumped into bed, where I was soon 
unconscious of mortal and spirit alike. 

I had slumbered for some time, when I 
suddenly awoke with that stinging sensation 
over the whole body which, with me, always 
betokens nervous excitement ; and lo ! the piano 
was sounding. I sat bolt upright ; tried to shake 
off the hallucination, and listened again. There 
M’as no denying the fact. Some invisible power 
was touching both the bass and treble notes. 

I struggled against an eerie feeling tlmt began 
to creep over me, and tried to reason. J udgiug 
from a former experience, I thought it might 
be some animal traversing the wires ; but then 
I reflected that that was impossible in their per- 
pendicular position ; neither could any animal 
agitate both treble and bass at the same time, 
as my ear informed me was being done. 
Mustering courage, I jumped out of bed, and 
approached quietly, when the performance sud- 
denly ceased. I opened the key-boanl and the 
top lid, peered into every nook and cranny, 
examined the floor and wall ; but could discover 
nothing. I stirred up the fire, and sat ^wn witli 
my face towards the instnuuent. In this position 
I distinctly saw several of the keys move with a 
gentle undulating motion ; but no sound followed. 
While I sat, this was repeated more than once, 
and the peculiarity was, that when the keys moved 
there was no sound, and when the sounds were 
produced there was no perceptible motion of the 
keys. I felt the eerie feeling steal over me again, 
but still sat and watched for a repetition of the 
music. 

My patience was all but exhausted, when all at 
once the mystical performer resumed his playing, 
at first in an undecided hesitating manner, gradu- 
ally merging into plaintive irregular kind of | 
notes, of which the faulty C was again the key. 
When the sounds first struck the ear, they seemed 
to be weak and faint, but gradually increased in 
volume. The treble movement was now and then 
accompanied by a chromatic movement on the 
bass notes, which though not in accordance with 
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the jrulea of harmony, was not unpleasant to 
the ear. At times too, the treble m^e a rapid 
run to the highest possible note ; then after 
a pause, the irr^fular notes were resumed. 
Seizing a moment when the mysterious per- 
former seemed much engrossed, with his task, 
I darted to the instrument, when the sounds 
again ceased, without affording a single clue to 
their origin. endeavoured to open the front ; 
but it refdstet'' my efforts; and as I did not wish to 
alarm the household, I drew the piano forward 
from the wall, gave it a parting shake, and once 
more curled myself up in the bed-elothes, not 
without a fervent prayer that the player might 
transfer his musical entertainment to a more 
appreciative audience. All, however, was un- 
availing; for he shortly begjui agtu'n as brisk 
as ever; so bowing to the inevitable, I endea- 
voured to convert the disturbing performance 
into a well-intentioned lullaby. As I thus lay 
in a half-sleeping half-waking state, no longer 
interested in the cause of the phenomenon, I was 
conscious of a curious result. The strains seemed 
to adapt themselves to snatches — mere snatches, 
of familiar airs, curiously blended and interwoven. 
As soon as an interval occurred that reminded me 
of another jingle, it was immediately taken up 
only to give place to another. The range of the 
treble seemed to be confined to the third below the 
faulty note and the fourth above, which of course 
ae.couuted for the plaintive character of the music. 

I cannot say how long this curious phase lasted. 

I have, however, a hazy consciousness of dropping 
off to sleep, 1 ailed by these unaccountable note- 
rami ilings. 

In the morning I learned that none of the inmates 
had heard anything unusual during the night. 
Being, however, determined to solve the puzzle, I . 
lo.Ht no lime in returning to the room armed with | 
a screw-di'iver. When I had laid bare the front of 
the instrument, 1 observed that the wires of the ■ 
note adjacent to the faulty one had snapped, and ! 
its perpendicular lever had been disjoined from ! 
the hammer and fallen forward on the strings, thus ; 
forming an opening between the back and front, > 
and establishing a communicatioh between the 
wires and the lower or horizontal levers to which 
the ivories are attached. Still no key to the riddle 
presented itself. I then proceeded to remove the j 
levers one by one, and had i)artially accomplished ' 
the task, W'hen the Gortiian knot of the mystery ! 
was severed in a rather prosaic manner. I pushori 
the instrument hack to its original position, when 


No. I, on popmng through the opening in the 
perpendiculwr levers, climbed the broken one 
that ky handy, perched upon the end in contact 
with' the wires^ and in his efforts to ascend krther 
or in the mere pleasure of the sound, produced the 
melody before referred to. Mouse No. 2 , mean- 
while condemned to play second-fiddle, amused 
himself by creeping through between the snapped 
wires and scampering up and down inside, where 
there was barely room for him to pass, and thus 
contributed the rumbling bass and the occasional 
shaip runs on the higher notes. A cross-bar for 
streng^ening the front gave him foothold - and 
vestiges of his fnr on the larger wires renderea the 
explanation more than a probability. The motion 
of the keys .without the corresponding sounds, 
must have been occjfeioued by their pattering 
on the extreme ends of the horizontal levers, the 
majority of which 1 found to be somewhat worn 
and loose in their sockets. The contingent pheno- 
mena I believe to have been merely the uncon- 
scious promptings of my own mind, or of what 
may be termed my musical imagination. 

On recounting the adventure at the breakfast- 
table, I discovered that the mysterious sounds had 
been heard by another member of the family on a 
quiet Siibbath afternoon some weeks previous : 
she, how'ever, had been deterred from mentioning 
the circumstance from fear of the ridicule -she sup- 
posed W'ould have followed her recital. I may 
mention that the press in the room contained a 
goodly store of things seductive to the stomachs 
of mice in general. That they disregarded tW i 
tempting viands and betook themselves to the un- 
productive waste of the interior of a piano, must 
help to prove that the love of music often ascribed 
to this little quadruped is a fact of natural his- 
tory resting on a more solid foundation than ■ 
exceptional eccentricity. 

[Though at first sight the foregoing tale — the 
txuth of which is vouched for by our contributor 
— may appear somewhat weird, we gladly place it 
before our readers as offering additional testimony 
to the fact that ‘unaccountable sounds' are in every 
case capable of being relegated to natural causes. 

A little trouble bestowed upon their calm inves- 
tigation would, as our writer says, ‘ save many a 
one an infinity of discomposing^ thoughts.’ — En. ) 


out scampered — not one mouse — but two, by the 
slit in the back which serves for a handle. They 
ran along the wainscoting, which happened to be 
on the same level, and disappeared in a press in 
the corner of the room. It was plain that my 
mystic performer had resolved himself into the 
commonplace of a couple of mice, whose perform- 
ances had been prolonged by the cutting off of 
their retreat. Still I comforted myself with the 
thought that, if I kept my own counsel, there was 
nmterial enough to prove me a first-date spiritual- j 
istio medium 1 

An examination of their modus opemndi ex- 
plained in a very simple manner the awe-inspir- 
ing phenomena of the previous night MoW 


FEET-DISTOETION IN CHINA. 

Op all the abominations in female fashions, the 
Chinese practice of cramping and deforming the 
feet is the most iniquitous. Tlie following are 
the latest particulars regarding this old and very 
odious custom. 

It appears that the foot-binding of female 
infants in China is determined by locality rather 
than by the rank and wealth of the people 
who practise it In the department of Tie-Chin, 
province of Canton, it wouH be general but for 
the Hakkas, who settle there, and are stroiigly 
opposed to it When they come in any numbew 
from their own country — which is contigaona. 
— and take up their abode in Tie-Chin 
they use their influence and qxampk agoiaat 
it pretty successfully. Of the women who attMod 
the missionary schools in SwatoV; at pr^si ahout^ 
six in every ten have their feet hound ; the 
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ISekka. iitdaence is apparent in the fact that it is 
not ap uncommon thing now for young women to 
hind &ei 7 feet' loosely just for a short time before 
; iBWTiage, and then unbind them afterwards -But 
:: 'p<acasionally they wear the bandage too long, in 
which case the foot remains crooked. The old 
[ wmnen too have a way of dressing their feet so 
!, as to make them look extremely small on grand 
occasions, while they remain conveniently large 
I for use when they have to travel or work. 

I Ihe binding of a child’s feet is not begun until 
I she has learned to walk and do certain things for 
herself, as it v'ould be difficult, if not impossible, 
i to tdkch her afterwards. The rich bind their 
children’s feet from the sixth or seventh year ; 
bxit the poor do not begin until they are twelve, 

; or even older. Parents who have been forced by 
poverty to sell a daughter os a slave when she was 
a child, will bring her back al'terwards if they can ; 
and then, no matter how old she is^ they bind up 
her feet and marry her as a lady. But the pain 
«f binding a full-grown foot is said to be most 
intense. Strong white bandages tw’o inches wide 
are manufactured for the purpose. Those worn 
the first year are two yards long, and about 
five feet is the length ivorn afterwards. The 
following, according to Miss Fielde, is the mctliod 
adopted: ‘The end of the strip is laid on the 
inside* of the foot at the instep, then carried 
over the top of the toes and under the foot, 
draw'ing the four toes with it down upon the 
. sole ; t lienee it is passed over the foot and around 
the heel ; and by this stretch the toes and the heel 
are drawn together, leaving a bulge on the instep 
and a deep indentation in the solo, under the in- 
step. This course is gone over in successive layers 
of tiandage, until the strip of cloth is all used, and 
the final end is sown tight down.’ To please 
a Chinawoman, the ‘indentation’ must measure 
about an inch and a half from the part of the foot 
which rests on the ground up to the instep. The 
toes are then completely drawn over the sole, 
and the foot is so squeezed upwards, that in 
walking, only the ball of the great toe touches 
the ground. 

Large quantities of powdered alum arc used 
when the feet are first bound, and always after- 
wards, to prevent uiceration and lessen the oll'en- 
sive odour. The bandage is taken off only once a 
month. At the end of the first month the foot 
is put in hot water, and after it has been allowed 
to soak some time, the bandage is carefully un- 
wound ; * the dead cuticle, of which there is much, 
being abraded during the process of unbinding. 
When the foot is entirely unbound, it is not 
nnnsual to find ulcers and other abominations. 
Frequently too,’ we are told, ‘ a largo piece 
of flesh sloughs off the sole, and it sometimes 
happens that one or rivo toes drop off.’ ^Vhen 
thw happens, the patient considers herself amply 
repaid for the additional suffering by having 
smaller and more dailicate feet than her neigh- 
bours ! Indeed the desire to have small feet is 
80 intense that girls will slily tighten their own 
bandages in spite of the pain ! 

Each time llie bandage is taken off ‘ the foot is 
kneaded,’ to make the joints flexible, and is then" 
bound up agalu as quickly as possible with a 
fresh bandage ; and the foot is drawn more tightly 
'’^ether € 8 ^^ time.* During the first year the pain 
is so intense that the sufferer can do nothing. W hen | 


she goes out, she has to be carried. Indoors, she 
moves about by kneeling on two stoola At night, 
she lies on her hack across her bed, ‘ allowing the 
edge of the hoard bedstead to come under the 


! knee and press on the cojrds in such a way as to 
benumb the lower limbs.’ For about two years 
the foot aches continually, the pain being ‘ most 
severe in the ankle-bone, joints, and instep.’ The 
I aching is varied or accompanied by another pain 
like the pricking of ‘ sharp needles piercing the 
flesh.’ If the binding is kept up rigorously, in 
two years ‘ the foot is dead and ceases to ache. 
But by this time the whole leg from the knee 
downwards has become shrunken ; being little 
more than skin and bone.’ The Chinese lady 
! may then boast of her ‘ golden lilies,’ and deco- 
! rate them with tiny embroidered slippers, half 
I an inch wide and three inches long in the sole. 

I The Tie-Chiu w’onien fa.sten the slipper ‘ to a band 
, of blue cloth, which passes around the heel and is 
I attached to a gaily painted wooden heel, on which 
the whole weight of the body falls iJi walking ; 
the toe being elevated an inch or more above the 
ground. A very narrow “ pantalet ” of cotton or 
rilk covers halt of the wooden heel and ,all tli© 
instep, so that little more than an inch of the 
pointed toe of the shoe is visible.’ * 

When once formed, a ‘ golden lily ’ can never 
resume its original shape ; and when uncovered, 
it is so unsightly that women object to taking 
off tlieir bandages even before members of their 
own family. The writer has seen long strings 
of small-footed women walking with their hands 
on each other’s shoulders down the narrow streets 
of Canton. Many of them were blirul, and the 
Chinese themselves declare that Ibot-hinding causes 
blindness. But their obstinate adht‘renc.e to this 
painful and barbarous custom, in spite of the 
many objections, which they themselves acknow- 
ledge to be just, is marvellous. A\'hatever is 
‘old fashion’ is good, they say; and were it 
not for the persevering efforts of the English 
and American missionaries, which itrc now begin- 
ning to take efl'oct, they would ])robably continue 
to make, and to rejoice in their ‘goluen lilies’ 
for ever. 

* quotations aro taken from a Report on ‘ Foot- 
binding,’ written* by AHuji Norwood, a^lady in the 
American mission at .Swatuw. ^ 


E V E N F A L L. 

Wrattifully in the ruddy West away, 

The sun goes down beyond yon upland field, 

As though he angry were that one more day * 

Unto another night is forced to yield. 

Anon the West is broken into bars 
Of orange, amber, gray, and dusky gold ; 

And darkness, stealing on, draws out the stars, 

Tlioir nightly vigil — long and lone — to hold. 

Within yon wood, the last bird-warble fails, 

And all the air, emptied of every sound, 

Inviolate stillneas holds. Above, around, 

The calm reposo procured of peace prevnils — 

The calm, the sweet ; and now complete o’er all 
Hath gloomed the dim, the dusky evenfall. 

Jaxks Dawsok. 
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FLEUSS’S METHOD OF BREATHING 
UNDER WATER. 

Hitherto, as is well known, wlien a professional 
diver went under the w’ater to search for any 
object, or to assist in other operations, he w'ore 
a particular kind of dress, and was supplied with 
air by a tube connected with a pumping appa- 
.itus. All this is now to be given up. A process 
ha.s been invented of breathing under tlic water 
without any of the ordinary appliances. The 
invention is due to the persevernncc and skill of 
Mi I'leU'-^, an udiccr of the mercantile marine, 
who at sixteo i years of age went 1.o sea as 
an apprentice, and afterwards served in several 
ships. On passing the examination for second- 
mate, he joined the Peninsular and Oriental ser- 
vice, and visited most parts of the world. The 
promotion being somewhat slow, Air Ficuss sub- 
sequently attached himself to the British India 
Company, and speedily attained the position of 
second-officer. This life gave him many oppor- 
tunities of recognising the importance of an im- 
proved method of diving ; and a,s. he was fond 
ol mechanics and scientific studies, he speedily 
made himself master of the subject. He is still 
a youi.g man, of twenty-eight yours of age. II is 
invention offers a gratifying instance of wdiat may 
be effected by stud}’, determined perseverance, 
and independent exertion; and we feel assured 
tliat when it becomes fully known, it will be 
employed for many important puqio.ses. After 
maturing his invention, and personally demon- 
strating its validity by going - under water at 
public exhibitions in London, Mr Fleuss patented 
the process in England and other countries. What 
we have therefore to say on the subject is 
from ascertained facts, and however extraordinary, 
is beyond the reach of cavil 

By Mr Fleuss’s process any person with suf- 
ficient nerve, and who is accustomed to diving 
can exist for hours beneath the water w’ithout 
connection with the surface. A special dress with 
a helmet inclosing the head requires, however, 
to be employed. The dress has much the outward ' 


appearance of that hitherto used. The helmet is 
entirely closed, for there is no pipe to the air 
above water, as is customary with ordinary divers. 
The power of breathing depends on means within 
the sphere of the helmet and dress. To under- 
stand this, we must consider the composition of 
the air. 

As is generally known, the atmosphere we 
breathe consists one-fifth of oxygen, and the 
remaining four-fifths of another gas called nitro- 
gen. The mixture of these two gases is a strictly 
. mechanical one ; they have not entered into any 
! chemical combination. The oxygen is the sup- 
I porter of life ; the nitrogen merely diluting it, 
so to speak, to a proper degree, for the purposes of 
our lungs. In breathing, the oxygen is partially 
lost by absorption into the system, and the exhaled 
air contains a large proportion of carbonic acid 
or —to call it by its more modern name — carbon 
dioxide, a gas which is a poison to animal lif^ 

I According to Air Fleus.s's process, a continuous 
I supply of oxygen is procured from the helmet, 
j where it is stowed in a coinpresseil state, the supply 
I being regulated by a valve under the control of 
1 the diver. Tlie original nitrogen in the lungs 
j remains unaltered, and can be breathed over 
I again along with a due admixture of the oxygen. 

I The strange thing is the disposal of the deadly 
j carbonic acid gas. What becomes of it ? Is it 
J bubbled up through the water ? No, for the 
I oxygen and nitrogen would go it. A well- 
know’n chemical action is taken advantage of by 
causing, the carbonic acid which is given off, to 
be absorbed by caustic soda ; the result being the 
formation of carbonate of soda. The canstie 
soda is contained in a small tin or ebonite case 
placed in the body of the dress* It is in sclntion, 
and confined in the pores of spongy india-rubber, . 
which is perhaps the only soft material imper- 
vious to its corrosive action. A proper arrange- 
ment of tubing causes (he whole of tM exhaktd air 
to pass through this case, which requires emptying 
and recharging about once a week — suppoa^ng fhat 
the apparatus is in daily use. To Sum up the 
means by which Mr Fleuss breathes in a dress 
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hennetically sealed from external air: He takes 
down a supply of compressed oxygen gaa, dilutes 
ib with the nitrogen — which is naturally present 
m his lungs and in the diving dress when he puts 
it on, and which remaining unaltered, he can, as 
we have idready shewn, breathe over and over 
again ; and by bringing the exhaled carbonic 
acid in contact with caustic soda, transforms the 
deadly gas into harmless carbonate of soda. Such 
is Mr Meuss’s invention or discovery, which will 
no A>ubt astonish every one with its bsautiful 
nmplioity, and call forth the nsual amount of sur- 
iwise in such cases, ‘ that nobody Jthought of it 
before.' Possibly many may have thought of it 
before. But it requires au unusual combination 
of perseverance, edergy, chemical knowledge, and 
mechanical skill, to carry such thbughts to prac- 
tical trial and rdtiraate success. Mr Fleuss not 
only studied chemistry to carry out his pet idea, 
bat he made his apparatus almost entirely with his 
own hands. Moreover, he donned his dress, fitted 
with this home-made apparatus, and descended — 
the first time he bod been under water in his 
life— in public, and remained under more than 
one hour. So to the qualities already men- 
tioned, we most certainly add that of indomitable 
oonrage. 

The advantages - of Mr Fleuss’s apparatus over 
that which it is most certainly destined to super- 
sede, are numerous. There is no doubt too that 
its use will not be confined to subaqueous work. 
It might well form a most valuable addition to 
our fire-escape stations, for it would enable the 
wearer to enter into the densest smoke without 
any risk of sufibcation. Its use in the rescue of 
unfortunate miners would also be possible with- 
out any fear from the deadly choke-damp. Wells 
and vats, where the heavy carbonic acid forms a 
layer beneath which no human being can go 
without almost instant suffocation, will also be 
penetrable by the wearer of Fleuss’s apparatus ; 
and in ’these seveAl ways the apparatus will prob- 
ably help in the saving of many lives. The advan- 
tages of the new diving system arc mainly these. 
The diver requires but one attendant, to whom he 
can signal in case of need. The absence of an air- 
pipe relieves him of many anxieties as to his 
si^y. He is free to move in every direction ; 
a iid can creep under wreckage in a manner that 
the ordinary diver would consider hazardous, if 
not impossible. 

By experiments and tests as to temperature 
and pulse after imurersion for more than an 
hour, it has been •conclusively proved that Mr 
Fleoss’s system of breathing under water is 
attended no inconveniences. Last, and by no 
means least, expense of the outfit is estimatal 
at one-half that required by the older method. 
The absence pumps and gearing will at once 
account for the r^uctioO. 

In a manner 'suitable for a popular journal, we 
have now described this remarkable invention, 
which, had it been available a lew months earlier, 


might have led to the speedy recovery of the 
bodies of those who suffered in the Tay Bridge dis- 
aster, of whom, up till the time we write, only 
about one half have been found. What a triumph 
in art, and what a solaoement to the feelings it 
would be, if by Mr Fieuss’s process a great pro- 
portion of the still missing bodies were recovered 
for burial by friends and relatives ! 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER Xir. — HISTORY, 

The broken windows winked and leered with patches. 

Dr Brand sat in an ea.sy-chair and smoked a 
quiet cigar after the fatigues of the day. You 
mu.st recognise him, though you have spent so 
small a time in his society. Dr Brand was not a 
man to be oa.sily forgotten, having been once 
encountered. In the first place, lie had the 
advantage of physical size wherewith to impress 
you. In the second place, his aquiline nose and 
his square jaw, his keen and somewhat ton 
imperious eyes, liis big broad head and wavy 
mass of grizzled hair, were each memorable. A 
great loose-limbed, masterful-looking man, with 
kindnesses in him, and coarsenesses, A man who 
was alive to the very ends of his hair, and who 
rejoiced in life. An old Viking sort of man, 
who ate and drank hugely, worked inordinately, 
laughed out of all form and fashion, had gigantic 
rages, and strange fits of tenderness — altogether, a 
remarkable man. 

Seated opposite was the Doctor’s wife, who wa.9 
just such a contrast to him as such a man miglit 
delight in — a pretty little creature who, though 
thirty, looked no more than twenty. The kind of 
woman who seems to be made for the c.xpreas pur- 
pose of idoli.sing the Dr Brand kind of man. You 
might almost guess how much she idolised him, 
by the satisfied expression of her eye.s as they 
rested upon him in plachl W'atclifulne.ss of all his 
loose and careless movements. 

' Ma mic,’ quoth the Doctor, ‘my practice in- 
creases enormously.’ • - 

‘ Indeed, J aines I ’ / 

‘I shall shortly have to retire in self-defence. 

I have a whole mob of people who are trying to 
absorb my time. They live in a court off Oxford 
Street, and are not worth one penny per annum.’ 

‘ I suppose not.’ 

‘I might,’ said the Doctor, rolling himself round 
in his chair to look at her — * I might say, “ Let the 

f arish doctor see to ’em.” But he can’t see to 'em. 

don’t know him ; but if that man does his duty, 
he will work himself to death. Six of him would 
be worked to death.’ 

‘Is there so much sickness?’ 

‘The wonder isn’t that there’s so much sickness, 
as that there is so little. You’d say so if you saw 
the hole they live in. I thought I knew the 
liondon slums, but God bless my soul,’ said the 
Doctor, rolling round again, ‘I couldn’t have 
believed it.’ 

‘ What made you go there 7 ’ asked his wife. 

‘ Do yon remember Penkridge ? ’ asked the 
Doctor, in return. 

* Penkridge ? Do you mean the odd little man 
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who kept the etationer’a shop in Camberwell O 
yes ; I remember how I used to laugh at him, 
M was so comically civil’ 

The Doctor set his feet upon a chair before 
him and lolled there broadcast. He smoked for 
a while, and answered : * You wouldn’t laugh at 
him now", rm mie. Such a ragged, drunken, help- 
less, hopeless scoundrel — such a lost, tearful, 
lachrymose, whining villain. A dog of such ill 
odour, spiritually and physically.’ 

‘1 think I remember to have heard,’ said Mrs 
Brand, ‘that he got into the hands of some 
dreadful person, who ruined him.’ 

‘ Bah ! ’ roared the Doctor with sudden energy. 
‘That kind of man always gets into the hands of 
people who ruin him. Tlie miserable fool of a 
Ity invites the spider to live in his neighbourhood ; 
he makes a chum of him, and helps him to spin 
his web. I do protest,’ conlit.iied the Doctor, 
struggling up to say it, and sitting with a hand 
upon each elbow of his chair—* I do protest that 
I have no atom of sympathy with that sort of 
creature. I can get up no pity for him.’ 

‘Now, I am sure, James,’ said the Doctor’s wife, 
‘that you have been helping him.’ 

‘ Helping him ! ’ growled tlie Doctor behind his 
ci^r like an angry bassoon. ‘ I know I ’ve been 
helping him. But I have the grace to he ashamed 
of myself. AVhat is it that favourite of yours says 
— the she-poet — Whatshernamc ? “ I feel as if I 

aad a man in me desf)ising such a woman.” To 
help a man of that sort is a waste of good material. 
There is only so much medical talent in the world. 
Not half enough to supply the world’s wants — 
not half enoug' , I mean to suj.iply that part of 
the world whic Ji deserves to have its wants sup- 
jiliccl. Nine-tenths of the ridiculous world we ! 
live ill is .so hopelessly rotten, that a man tinkers 
at it to no purpose, it can't be raendeil— it can’t 
he restored. The wisest and kindliest thing to 
do would b<! to poison ninety per cent, of the 

I ieople of this planet, and start afresh with the 
icalthy remainder.’ 

‘X lmv(j heard that dreadful theory before,’ said 
the Doctor’s wife. ‘But how are you going to 
deckle who is to live? Suptposo some dreailful 
person w’ished to poison me ? ’ 

‘I’d knock his head off,’ said the Doctor 
promptly. * Let me demonstrate your right to 
exist. 1 am a man of unusual abilities ; I am 
profoindly versed in the noblest of all human 
arts ; I have energies wliich are absolutely unweur- 
able, and 1 get through the work of ten ordinary 
men daily.’ 

‘I have heard all this before,’ responded Mrs 
Brand, laughing ; ‘ and used to believe it until I 
got married and disillusionised. But w’e are not 
concerned with you at present. What is mv richt 
to exist ? ’ 

‘ What a lovely sex it is ! ’ said the Doctor ; 

‘ always waits to hear an argument out before it 
dreams of speaking. Your right to exist, my dear, 
is that I desire you to exist. If I am useful for 
ten, I may claim life for two.’ i 

‘ Suppose your desire should cease, you moun- 
tain ol egotism ? ’ 

‘Your right would vanish, you atom of charms !’ 

* J ames — you ’re a monster.’ 

‘ Jennie— you ’re an angel ! ’ 

‘ A highly satisfactory termination,’ quoth the 
Doctor’s wife, ‘to a most unsatisfactory debate.’ 


At this the Doctor rose, picked up his wife’s 
chair with his wife in it, kissed the little lady, 
set her down again, burst into a great roar of 
laughter, and dropped back into his arm-chair. 
Mrs Brand accepted this as though she were quite 
used to it, and r^arded the laughing giant with 
the same look of calm and watchful affection as 
before. ‘ What were you saying about Penkridge, 
James ?’ she asked after a little pause. 

‘It was his wife I was thiuMng ot She died 
last night.’ 

‘ What did she die of?’ ^ 

‘Sher died chiefly of Penkridge, I should "say. 
But thft shameless Avaste and sinful luxury of this 
big Ijondon helped her. In plain English, she 
died of hunger.’ 

‘James!’ exclaimed the Doctor’s wife; ‘you 
don’t mean that ? ’ • 

‘ Yes ; I meaif that. She died of actual hunger, 
Jennie ; and that tearful villain her husband was 
half-drunk. Think what that means.’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ 

‘ Do you see ? ’ said the Doctor, sitting up again. 

* He hud money enough to drink with somehow. 
She died of starvation.’ 

‘ Perhaps some one gave him drink who would 
not give him money.’ 

‘I hope 60 .’ The Doctor subsided" ^ain. 

‘ Jennie,’ he went on, ‘ these things hurt me. If 

a man could do anythin" in such a case If 

I could have dropped Penkridge, for instance, 
from the garret window. That man’s squalor and 
degradation,’ continued the Doctor keenly, ‘are 
not a misery to him. He finds a compensation, 
in idleness and an occasional burst of drinking, 
and more than all, in bis wailings about his 
having been ruined and so forth. There are some 
men to w'hom it’s a positive comfort to have an 
injury done to them ; they find a luxurious joy 
ill the ability to complain that they have been 
damaged.’ 

* Do yon know, James,’ said the Doctor’s wife, 
coming nearer, and sitting on an ottoman beside 
him, with a hand upon his ann — ‘do you know 
that 1 feel iuy.«elf very idle and very useless ? I 
daresay it 's very foolish in me, but I feel almost 
sorrier for people who won’t help themselves than 
1 do for those who can’t. I mean that when 
people won’t help themselves, and don’t even 
want to tiy, it seems to imply such a dreadful 
inu-ard want somewhere. You know what I mean, 
don’t you ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘James, 1 have been thinking seriously, and this 
talk reminds me again. I must do something ; I 
must justify my claim to exist, dear.’ 

‘ Ma mie,' said the Doctor, tlirowing away his 
cigar, and taking one of hef hands in both his, 

‘ your clear mission is to give heart and liope to 
me. If it weren’t for you, my energies would be 
wasted. I should have turfteii luyself into a 
hermit, and have gone to live in the cave of 
speculative science, loijg ago, if I hadn’t had you^ 
beside me.’ 

Mrs Brand looked at him smilingly, and shook 
her head. ‘ I mu.st do something,’ she reiterated. 
‘Now, shall I tell you what € have been 
thinking?* , 

‘ Wait a moment. Let me compose inysdif to 
listen. Give me a glass of claret, whilst I light 
another cigar.— Thank you. I am ready now.’ 
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He set his slippered feet npon the chair before 
hiin, and composed his huge figure comfortably. 
His eyes had lost that too imperious glance. , He 
stroked the little hand that rested ui)on the elbow 
of his chair. 

‘ I have been thinking, James,’ said Mrs Brand 
seriously, ‘that I can see a clear way of doing 
i good, and I want to ask your advice about it. 
It seems to me that a great many benevolent 
enterprises fail, dear, because the people who start 
them are anxious to do too much, and to do it in 
an unnatural way. Lady-visitors, for instance.’ — 
The' Doctor nodded, to signify attention. — \Now a 
lady goes into one of the places you w’ere spp?aking 
of jjust now, and says a few kind wgrds, and does 
a lew kind things to a great many people. I hope 
• it does gQod. I don’t think it can fail to do some 
good. But wouldn’t it be better, dear, to single 
out some one hopeful case — the » case of a girl 
perhaps— and confine one’s self to that case, not 
carrying it away from the place, but leaving it 
there, as a sort of ■w’holesome centre, out of which 
something might possibly grow ? I want to try 
some such experiment, James ; and I want to get 
one or two other people to do the same. It seems 
to me that one clean room and one tidy figure in 
such a place as Bolter’s Rents must be, might be 
of great service. And one clean heart and well- 
ordered mind might do incalculable good.’ 

‘ Have you thought at all of the counteracting 
influences ? ’ asked the Doctor. 

‘Yes. I am really not too sanguine. I am 
only thinking of what might .happen. But isn’t 
there likelihood enough to make it worth while to 
try?’ 

‘ Put yourself for a moment,’ said the Doctor, 
‘in the place of your imaginary girl. You have of 
course a surety against her gross temptations, w’hich 
she couldn’t have. Think how anybody not so 
vile as themselves would grow to loathe the people 
W’ho live there. The place is a moral nightmare. 
Y'ou would grow sick at physical and spiritual 
filth, and w’ould do one of three things : .sink 
down to it — go mad over it — or run away from 
it.’ 

‘You forget,’ persisted the little lady, arguing 
her case more ijarmly. ‘I am squeamish by 
training, as no girl brought up as any girl would 
have to be in such a case, could possibly be. I 
don’t want to make a lady. I want to help to 
rear a decent Christian w’ouian, who shall be 
clean and neat and sober, and know the ways of 
the people, and be able to do more for them than 
anybody from the outside. And I think that’s 
; possible.’ 

‘ Did you ever see Bolter’s Rents ? ’ asked the 
Doctor gi'imly. 

‘ No,’ answered the ‘Doctor’s wife. 

‘Come and see it now,’ said the Doctor, rising. 
‘ Ah ! I was afraid you would not be particularly 
eager.’ * 

‘ I am quite ready to go, James.’ 

‘ Then, put on your plainest bonnet and 
‘your quietest shawl It ’s a fine moonlight 
night, and Bolter’s Rents is not far from Wimpole 
Street.’ 

Mrs Brand left the room. If the truth must be 
told, her spirits faltered somewhat at the thought 
of a vigit by night, to such a place, and her 
enthusiasm cooled a little. But remenibcring her 
j, husband’s familiarity with the place and people. 


and recalling her confidence in him, she attired 
herself as plainly as she could, and rejoined the 
Doctor, who was already drawing on his gloves in 
the hall. They went out together anu-in-arm, 
through quiet w'ays, until they emerged on the 
long-drawn glare and bustle of Oxford Street. 

‘Have you your vinaigrette ? ’ queried the 
Doctor. 

‘ No, dear,’ responded Mrs Brand. 

Dr Brand turned into a chemist’s shop and pur- 
chased a bottle of smelling-salts. ‘ Put that in 
your pocket,’ said he; adding with an almost 
tragic solemnity: ‘You may possibly want it 
The scents are tremendous.’ 

Walking on the right-hand side of the street 
and facing towards llolborn, they turned abruptly 
into a narrow and low-browed passage, whicn 
yawned like a black mouth on brilliant Oxford 
Street. The passage was too narrow to allow of 
their walking abreast; and with a brief injunction 
to follow and a reassuring tap upon his wife’s 
shoulder, the Doctor led the way. Looking past 
his ponderous figure, Mis Brand saw’ before her a 
long dim vista of murky building, with one 
solitary light gleaming at the far end of it. The 
way underneatli her f'ei't grew moist and spongy ; 
a faint and sickly odour greeted her nostrils. She 
laid her hand upon the bottle of smelling-salts, but 
resisted the inclination, determining to .shew no 
sign of annoyance so soon. Entering on the court 
which lay beyond the pas.sage, the two went side 
by side once more. One or two women, unutter- 
ably coarse and frowsy, stood in a little patch of 
moonlight with their hands under their aprons, 
and their hair in wild disorder. They lidled 
against the wall, or stood uprightly vacant, or 
shambled loosely from side to side, but said 
nothing, and were without occupation. There 
were one or two hulking lads engaged in coar.se 
horse-play under the shadow of the houses on the 
other side of the court. The broken window.s 
winked and leered with patches, Jf by chance a 
whole window was anywhere left, it stared out on 
the moonlight, vacant, blank, and blind. A Iiouso 
is always more or less liiiman. The houses in 
Bolter’s Rents were like humanity iti vile, decay. 
A door hanging stiffly from one useless hinge siig- 
ge.sted lockjaw. This wall, wd.'ich bowei inward 
until it seemed a wpnder tfjiit it stood, nad in it 
a reminder of the looks and bearing of a broken- 
down old debauchee. There was a mere hole 
where the garre,t window should have been, which 
looked in its dark blankness like the. black patch 
over an eye. A great beam of timber which 
propped up the building, looked like the stick 
upon ■which that bankrupt old blackguard leaned. 
Rusty bar,s of iron passed from ibis ruin to 
the buildings on either side of it, as though the 
hoary rascal were chained to the companions 
whom he had by bad example led hither. They 
leaned upon him from either side, stupid and 
hopeless, and rapidly coming to his own sad case. 
Everywliere dilapidation and decay. Everywhere 
an air of shameful ruin, and an air of shame, as 
though the very walls and windows were con- 
scious of their w'retched plight, and had liidden 
away here from the gay and brilliant street out- 
side. The end of the court was deserted, and the 
solitary lamp shewed nothing but an open door- 
way gaping darkly underneath it. Mrs Brand felt 
an almost unconquerable inclination to seize her 
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husband’s arm and beg him to _ come away. 
Nothing but a feeling of sname restrained her. 

The Doctor paused there, and said : ‘ This is the 
house I visited last night. You are not afraid to 
go in?’ 

‘No,’ answered his wife, belying her own 
quaking heart. 

‘You are quite safe with me, dear,’ said he, 
t.aking her hand in his, and speaking in a 
cheerful tone. ‘The steps of this establishment 
are eccentric. Step carefully after me, and let me 
keep your hand.’ 

They went up in the darkness until they came 
to the top of the third flight of steps, where the 
Doctor tapped at a door. 

' ‘You’re moighty poloite, whoever y’ are,’ said a 
voice inside with a tone of sarcasm. ‘ But w'e ’re 
not that private here that ye mayn’t walk in.’ 

Dr Brand pushed open the loor and entered, 
relinquishing Ins companion’s hand. 

‘Is it you, Docthor r exclaimed the owner of 
the voice — an Irishwoman, not uncomely iti aspect, 
nor yet dreadfally unclean. — ‘ But who’s that with 
ye 1 ’ she .asked sharply and suspiciously. — ‘ Oh, 
a lady. — I beg your pardon, ma’am. — But they’re 
sifther Mike, sor, I ’m afraid, an’ it makes me that 
nervous. Will ye look at the choild 1 ' 

Mrs Brand looked round the room, and saw the 
old tea*cliests which did duty for cliairs, th(! larger 
chest which did duty as a table, the bed of 
acking, the tattered hanging which parted olf one 
corner of llic chamber. Nothing else. 

‘The little gyurl’s up-stuirs with the choild,’ 
said Mrs Closky ; adding wdth a face and voice 
so '■•ignificant t'lat it stn’ck the attention of Mrs 
Brand at once ; ‘She’s watchiu’.’ With that she 
loft the room ; and Mrs Brand turned to her 
husband, 

lie read her glance, and answered ; ‘ The body 
of tliat poor woman lies above. The rats here are 
aa hungry as : he was before she died,’ 

‘James, .lames!' cried Mrs Brand, clinging to 
biin. ‘Oh, why did 1 dare to come into this 
dreadful place ! ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said the Doctor, almost .sternly. ‘ Let 
me think better of you than this, Jennie. — Come, 
come,’ he added in a softer tone ; ‘ take courage. 
This is but a little p.irt of that pan lemonium in 
which you fancy y(»u could minister. There is 
nothing here but misery. This house is the most 
oi'derlj and decent in the court.’ He ceased 
there ; but turning round to the window, cried 
inwardly, in a silent rage of pity and emotion; 

‘ O God ! w’ould it be u crime to give a sleeping- 
draught to every soul within it, and bum this 
hideous rookery down ! ’ 

He turned and took his %vife’s hand again, and 
found her trembling. He put his arm about her 
and drew lier to lus breast. Thought is swift ; 
and as he held her there for a moment, he thought 
of all the placid quiet of her lot, the purity of her 
gentle life, the comfort and security which reigned 
about her. He thought too of his own chances 
in life, so favourably ordered, so smoothly pro- 
gressive from good to better. He thanked God 
for these things ; hut a moment after, half- 
recalled the thanksgiving ; for it seemed to him 
almost blasphemous in its selfishness that he 
should be thankful for that w’hich gained a 
poignant bliss from such an awful contrast. 

His wife withdrew herself from his embrace. 


‘I am stronger now, James,’ she said, s 
with a self-possession which astonished 


peaking 

nerselt. 


, lerseli 

‘I think I am the more resolved for wAUiu^ ; 
indeed I am. I had read of things like this,’ 
she continued, her eyes greatening as she spoke ; 
‘ but I never realised them before.’ 

‘What you have seen and heard so far, ma mie, 


is nothing,’ the 


Doctor answered, ‘ This squalor ’ 
pointing round the room — ‘is nothing, llie 
ugly fear up-stairs is common to places such 
as this. Vice is the seed from which the real 
horror of these places springs. Of that you have 
seen nfthing— sWl see nothing, if I can a<Jvis 0 
you.’ t. 

His wife returned no answer ; and in another 
moment they heard a foot.step and a weakly wail- 
ing voice upon the stairs; and Mrs Closky entered 
with the child. By the Doctoi^s orders, she took 
off such miserajde clothing as it wore, and was 
about to lay it on the larger chest with a shawl 
underneath it, when Mrs Brand whipped off her 
own shawl, and deftly folding it, laid it on the 
chest beneath the other, to make the temporary 
couch a little softer, Mrs Closky looked at her 
and at the rich dress which now stood revealed, 
but said nothing. 

The Doctor stooped to examine the child.- ‘Has 
the parish doctor been here, Mrs Closky ?.’ lie 
askeii. 

‘ Yes sor. He kem an’ lift the death-paper, 
sor, an’ looked at the choild. Au* he says her 
inwards isn’t damaged, but her back ’s twisted for 
loife ; an’ be lift a linimint.’ 

‘ Let me see it,’ said the Doctor, still bending 
over the child. ‘ Is this it ? H’m. No harm — 
and no good.’ Then after a pause : ‘ I am afraid 
he is right about the cliild. Yes ; ho is right.’ 

Mrs Brand bent above the child also. Its 
feeble wail troubled her, as it might trouble any 
woman. ‘ Can I send it anything from the house, 
James t ' she asked her hu.sband. 

lie waved his hand in answer, as if asking for 
silence, and turned to Mrs Closky. ‘Can you 
bring the child to my house to-night ?’ 

‘ 0 yes sor,’ answered Mrs Closky readily. 

‘Then do so — in an hour. — Now, »»» wiV, let 
us go.’ 

Mrs ('losky lifted up the baby and the shawl. 
Mrs Brand looked at her own shawl lying on the 
chest, ami then at the woman’s bare shoulders ; 
for Mrs Closky was innocent of w'hat I believe 
the women call ‘ a boily,’ and had bestowed npou 
the baby the only covering her shoulders had. 
The Doctor saw the glance and read iU meaning, 
but settled matters by taking up the shawl and 
wrapping Mrs Brand carefully up iu it. They 
went carefully down the dark and creaking steps, 
and emerged from the court ; and in another 
minute were back in Oxford Street, with its bril- 
liant gas-lights and its hunying cw>wds. 

‘ I might have left it with licr, .Tames,’ said the 
Doctor’s wife, after a pause, during which, they 
had readied one of the quieter streets. 

‘ It would have beefi pawned in the morning,’ * 
the Doctor answered. ‘Give the woman something 
cheap, unpawnable, and fragmentary, and you do 
her a charity. Give her anything pawnable, and 
her husband, on returning home, will knock her 
down to rob her of it, and will gfet druul^ on the 
proceeds.’ 

Mrs Brand made no reply, but mused on these 
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sono^ully, Ixoping within herself that the 
Was not quite so evil as her husband pointed 
Ji, As they walked quietly along together and 
; «Mme near to the end of the street, a man suddenly 
daxted round thi^ corner, planted himself with his 
, . back against the wall, and stood there in shadow. 
The Doctor directed a glance at him in passing, 
and recognised Michael Closky. Knowing what 
he knew, it was not unnatural that the Doctor 
c^Quld suspect mischief of some sort It wa? not 
his ’bueiness to help the police, if Michael had 
upset one of the force, or in a playful ebullition 
0i4eeliug had taken a cast in pewter %om the 
lace of a pot-boy, but he felt a mopientary 
curiosity. Turning into the street from which 
CSoeky had so suddenly emerged, he found it 
quiet and deserted. There was no sign of 
pursuit.' There ^as not a human being on the 
causeway. Half-way up the street there was on 
open door, at which two men* stood smoking. 
As the Doctor and his wife %vent by, these 
two bade each other a friendly good-night, and 
one, closing the door, remained inside, whilst the 
other, gaily swinging his cane, tripped down the 
steps, hamming a muffled fragment of an air 
behind his cigar. Dr Brand recognised in him 
a German Jew who once upon a time %vaa a 
patient of his. This German Jew was something 
m the City, the Doctor remembered in an absent 
sort of way — an agent or something of that kind, 
whose name was Tasker. He gave no second 
thought to the gay foreigner, bat passed on. And 
Tasker, unwitting of the darker shadow which 
nestled in the shadows round the corner, went 
merrily towards it, humming a muffled fragment 
of an air behind his cigar. 

(JFo be continued.) 

STORY OF THE PRESSGANG. 

I WEliii remember when a boy being frequently 
sent for a week to stay with an old uncle during 
some part of my liolidays, and the pleasure I 
experienced in inducing him to relate some of the 
adventures of his past life, which had for the 
most part been spent at sea. In his young 
days the navy was equipped for the most part 
by boys, and meil who were pressed into the ser- 
vice wliether they liked it or not. Pres-sgaugs 
were therefore held in no little dread by peace- 
able shore-going folks. My uncle wtis a good- 
humoured, kindly old gentleman, with a thick 
fringe of gray hair, and a clean shaven face, who 
delighted io teach me the mysteries of tying knots 
and splicing ropes or any other bit of sea-craft, 
which he said miglit be useful to me some day. 
The only singularity about him that I remember 
was, he never partook of tea, but bad his pipe and 
a jug of ale in the evening instead. He was 
always ready at such times io tell me about his 
sea-life — to spin a yarn, he called it. 

Well, my boy, said he upon one occasion, you 
want to know if I was ever pressed into His 
Majesty’s service. Yes ; I was once, and a good 
many times I have had a sharp run for it, to 
escape. I had just come home from a voyage 
in an Indianjan, and was glad to get a spell on 
^ore, though it was dangerous work at that 
time, ^ these were, so many crimps and press- 
gangs about in every sea-port town. I was 
staying with my mother in London, and was, { 


as 1 thought, well disguised ; but there is some- 
thing about a seafaring man that betrays his 
calling, however much he may tiy to hide it 
Well, I was strolling down Tower-Hill way, just 
to see how things were going, when as I turned 
into Trinity Square, my heart leaped into my 
mouth as a strong hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and I heard the words : ‘ Ah ! my fine fellow, you 
seem just the boy for us. Where do you hail 
from ? His Majesty wants you to come and have 
a glass of grog at his expense.’ I was surrounded 
by half-a-doz'en strapping fellows ; and I knew 
that I was caught, and that resistance was useless. 

I was walked off, in the king’s name, to the Tower 
stairs, and put on board the tender lying off the 
Tower. The next morning I was brought up 
before the naval officer in command to give an 
account of myself. My denials and protestations 
of being innocent of the sea were scouted with 
derision, I was cut short by being asked if I 
would go as a volunteer or os a pressed man. We 
sailors knew that pressed men were looked upon 
with susi»icion, and not trusted, never allowed to • 
go on shore, and stood no chance of promotion. 

It was a common saying, ‘ One volunteer i.s worth 
ten pressed men ; ’ so I perforce volunteered. 1 
liked the merchant service best, for somehow the 
navy had got a bad name ; but I was young, and 
did not care much. I thought if I did luy duty 
it would be all right 

In a day or two I wa.s sent, with about a hun- 
dred and twenty others, to the Downs, where the 
fleet was lying. Being a smart young fellow and 
a volunteer, 1 was drafted on board tiie flagship 
of Admiral Duncan, and after a while was made 
captain of a gun. The fleet consisted of sixteen 
sail of the line, and our cruising-ground was off 
tlie coast of Holland, the object being to watch 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by Admiral Van 
Winter, then lying in the Texel. I was fortunate 
in being drafted into the Admiral’s ship, as we 
bad a very fair crew. The other ships were not 
so well off ; there wsis hut a small sprinkling of 
real blue-jackets among their crews, w'hich were 
made up for the most part of presseil men, who 
were always more or less sulky and discontented. 
The remainder were some of the worst characters 
to be found, in seasport town.;. The y;at’ was 
going every day on l)oard .some ehii) of^out fleet. 
Olliccrs were tyrannou.s; the discipline harsh; 
])rovi8ion3 bad ; and for the sliglitest fault a 
man’s grog was .stopped, which does not add 
to the sweetness of a fellow’s temper at any 
time. One morning at daybreak, the Admiral 
was signalled that a rebellion had broken out on 
hoard one of the sliips. It .spread to others, and 
a mutiny prevailed on board nearly all the ships, 
which placed the Admiral in a very critical posi- 
tion ; for if the Dutcli liad knowm it, and had copie 
out to fight u.s at that time, they might have taken 
nearly all our ships without any resistance. By 
judicious management, however, the rebellion W'os 
([uelled ; a few of the ringleaders were hanged at 
the yard-arms of their ship-s, and some were sent 
home to be dealt with by the authorities at ^oris- 
mouth. 

The Dutch wanted to get out of the Texel, and 
join the French fleet at Brest ; but we kept the 
blockade so closely that they had no chance with- 
out fighting us, which was what we wanted. We 
had nasty weather at the b^inuing of October ; 
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«nd dnrii^ a stoim^wlMii out ships were scattered, 
itolo out in the nicht, and hod made some 
way over towards the French coast before they 
were discovered. Oar signal-guns, however, soon 
brought OUT ships together and cut off their 
escape ; some long shots were exchanged, and a 
good deal of fine seamanship was shewn on both 
aides— for the Dutch are very good sailors, though 
alow— before .we got well into action. I had been 
laid up for a week with the rheumatic fever. I 
was BO bod I could not turn in ray hammock ; but 
when the shot began to crash into the ship, I got 
80 excited that all the fever left me, and I tumbled 
out, went on deck, and took charge of my gun, a 
sixty-four pounder. There are usually from eight 
to ten men for the working of ■» gun. The first 
man I lost was assisting to run o' the gun, after 
loading, by pri‘?ing the hind-w’.ecl of the gun- 
carriage with his rammer, when a shot came 
passed across his back harmlessly, bat caught bis 
projecting elbow, carrying the joint clean away, 
and leaving his arm hanging by a strip of skin. 
We were %htiug with a ship larger than our 
own, broadside on, when a small ten-gun brig 
drew up astern and commenced raking us. (^f 
course the shot swept the whole length of the 
deck, and did more mischief than our big antago- 
nist. 

The confusion caused by this raking fire was 


need# a atr<mg nmrve, cod judgment, and steady 
hand to do the best he can at the moment for 
the suffeion ; and all this has to bo done with 
the roar of cannon and the crash of shot going 
on overhead. Xt was an awful time and scene; 
and if I could have crawlod out of that cock^nt 
again, I should have done it; but I dould not 
move my leg, as it bad become quite numbed. 
My turn came at last. I was lifted on to the table 
heart-sick, least I shonld hear the sentence I had 
heard so often pronounced upon others : ‘ Can’t be 
saved; off with it!’ The head-surgeon examined 
my kg quickly and carefully, but not^over- 
tendwly ; clapped me on the shoulder, and^md : 
‘ All^’ight, my man ; you *11 do : we shan’t have to 
remove it tlws time ; ’ and turning to an assistant, 
said; ^Bandage it tightly; I’ll see to him to- 
morrow.’ . 

By this time the fighting Was nearly over ; our 
antagonist had struck ; and altogether we had 
taken eight sail of the Dutch fleet and some 
smaller ve:«.s(;lR. It was considered a brilliant vic- 
tory, the Dutch admiral Van Winter being taken 
prisoner. Our Admiral was afterwards rewarded 
with a pension of two thousand a year. Two 
days after the battle, my fever all came back 
again, and I had a bad time of it. The fleet, with 
the prizes in tow, made the best of its way to 
Portsmouth, where all the sick and wound eld were 


hand. Tlie guns on the oth(!r side were shotted 
and nil ready for action, when the order was 
passed along from the quarter-deck to man the 
starboard guns. By forging ahead we escaped 
b-inr; raked ’ v our larger antagoiu.st ; and swing- 
ing half rouiiu, before the little wasp was aware 
of our mann'uvTe and could draw oii, we poured 
iiitf her a broadside that did not need rejieating. 
Ilor rpTs came crashing on deck; she gave a 
lurch or two like a thing in pain, and went down 
stern foremost ; for our guns were depressed, and 
had riddled her through from deck to keel. We 


j something unlocked for; but the remedy was at | landed. I was sent on shore with the others ; but 

my leg was very troublesome, and I was sixteen 
weeks in hospital before I got about again. I was 
not then fit for active service ; but as soon as I got 
my discharge from hospital, I mode my way to 
London ; and it was full two months longer before 
my leg got quite strong. 

I had received my pay at Portsmouth; and 
there was some prize-money coming to me ; bat I 
was afraid to apply for it lest they should claim 
mo again. .So I sacrificed that, and tried to find a 
berth on board a merchantman ; but it bad to 
be done very cautiously, for the sharks, ns we 
got into ])osition again with our enemy, which wjis i called the jjressgang, were about everywhere, 
no easy matter, for she tried to get her broadside ! Men were ■wanted badly for the king’s ships ; and 
into us, end on, to sweep us as wc worked round ; ' bounty-money was offered to induce sailors to join 


but wo were too tpiick for her, and came round on 
the other side, ■whicli was well for us, for our lar- 
board guns w'ere getting hot, and two or three had 
come to grief. We bad lost a great many men. 
Three had been carried btdow from my gun, and 
I was just taking sight for iny n“xt shot, when a 
large splinter struck me on the .shin, and brought 
me down. These apliutera do niu'di mischief ; as 
the shot conies through, it .splits off the wood from 
the inner side and sends the pieces flying in all 
directions. My log was not broken, but the bone 
was badly splintered. 1 crawled down into the 
cockpit, where the surgeons were hard at work, 
and the assistants were ready to put a tourni- 
quet on the bleeding stump of leg or arm, 
directly a man was Wugbt down^ to prevent 
his bleeding to death before ho could be attended 
to ; for each had to wait his turn, which might be 
an hour or more in coming. When it did come, 
there was no time for any sentimeut or sympathy • 
the work had to be done, and that quickly. The 
groans and cries were heart-rending, and the call 
tor water incessapt. The best was done, no doubt,' 
under^tho circumstances. However kind-hearted 
a naval sui^eon may be, there is no time in the 
heat of action to condole with his patients. Me 


a ship-ol'-war. But as I said before, the navy had 
a bad name, and ten pounds bounty would not 
induce men to volunteer. To* the disgrace of the 
naval authorilies of that time, any one who could 
betray or kidnap a sailor into boarding a king’s 
ship vras entitled to the bounty-money. This 
gave rise to a class of men called crimps, who 
would preleml to be the sailor’s friend, and with 
great secrecy would board and lodge him at a 
moderate price. Wlien he had got a few sailors 
together, he would ply them with liquor, and 
bring the pressgang down upon tliem. Another 
set of rogue.s would pretend to be private shipi>ing 
agents, offering every inducement for men to 
apply to them, and conducting everything with 
the greatest apparent caution, lulling their victims 
into confidence, until they dould draw by appoint- 
ment eight or ten together at some secret rendez- 
vous, under pretence of meeting some captain in 
■want of men ; when, to the cousternooiou of the 
sailors, they would find themselves in the hands 
of the king’s officers. This was not always quietly 
accompliKl'jttd ; a desperate resistance would be 
made as often as not; but the kinjids men were 
prepared for the worst ; and the poor fellow* would 
be forced, bleeding and for the time disabled, on 
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the Codecs in the river waiting to receive 

thsiEni 

St Katharine’s Dock now stands was at 
Him thaw covered with streets and houses, mostly 
by persona in some way connected with 
bniMMww^ and much frequented by aailore 
ciqplaiiin isi merchantmen in want oi ^nda. 
llvwy one Jhm was ready to earn a ponnd w ^o 
ictan « ca^nt^ or a sailor, by secretly bringing 
the two leather. This was of course known or 
«iu|«ch9id^ and a sharp look-out was kept by the 
kii^f men; while on the other sid^ a careful 
W4^t(h was kept for them, for they were not 
ir^med with any special favour in that quarter. 

pecqple were mostly poor; but they coiftd be 
ti^sted. They hated crimps and pressgangs ; a 
quiet resistance and a general desire to thwart all 
pressganga was the prevailing feeling, and men 
felt pretty safe in that neighbourhood. If a man 
was in danger, the first open door* he could find 
would be a sure refuge. It would be closed upon 
his pursuers, who could demand but not force an 
entrance until the demand was refused ; but in 
the meantime the fugitive would be passed over 
backyard walla, or mong the roofs into another 
house, where he would be safe ; for the search, 
according to law, could only extend to the pre- 
mises the man had been seen to enter. In one ! 
■cose, a’ stop-seller who did a good stroke of busi- j 
ness secretly between merchant captains and ; 
sailors, had a room on his second fioor wlicrc a i 
hole was cut through the wall into the next house | 
just wide enough to admit a man to pass, and > 
neatly papered over, so as not to shew. If the | 
pressmen entered his shop unexpectedly, Jack j 
would fly to the stairs and mount to his room. } 
If he gained it, he was safe, though his pursuers ; 
entered with him. It was furnished as Jack’s I 
bedroom ; and all he had to do was make a show ! 
of resignation to his unlucky fate, humbly request ■ 
a moment to change his jacket or pack his chest, | 
which — the man being apparently secured — would j 
be readily granted. Jack then, watching his oppor- j 
tunity, would spring through the wall into a dark ! 
cavity, having an outlet into the next house ; and ' 
before his astonished friends could realise the ; 
situation, and grope their way into the dark 
chasm. Jack had locked the outlet behind him, 
and was safe away. 

One day I had been down Shadwell way to 
meet the captain of a merchantman and settle | 
with him for a voyage to China as mate. Every- 
thing was arranged, and I had agreed to go on j 
bmira the next day. The ship had hauled out i 
of dock, and was moored in the river. I was j 
pleased at the prospect of getting away again, 
and was making my way back to my lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of the Minories. I had got into 
Ratelin Highway, at thkt time a busy and import- 
ant thorougMare of shops, doing business in every 
description of marine stores from a sail-needle to 
a best bower anchor. * I was quietly threading my 
way through the tlirong of people, when I was 
brought up short by the sound of a boatswain’s 
whistle just before me. I knew what it meant, 
and caught sight of the leader of a gang skulking 
in a doorway and whistling his men together. 1 
guessed I was iir for it, hut determined to do my 
best to get cleay^ I knew the neighbourhood 
well, and* male off, nt my best pace, through 
the narrow lanes and by-ways leadiiig to the 


! water-side, the whole gang after me in full 
chase. I knew if I could reach the locality of 
I Wapping I should have a chance of shoving off 
in a waterman's boat, and of gettii^^ on Imard 
some Hiip, or finding a Mding-place scMnewbere. 
I was neariy spent, and ednid not have kbpt no 
much longer, when 1 rttHied into a hemp whaf’E. 
JEkilw of ihat material were ataoked in evexy avail- 
able space, with openings between, each idack, 
forming a labyrinth of passages from one part of 
I the wharf to the other, and affording aome dark 
I nooks where a man might hide. But I knew my 

E ursuers were too sharn to he baffled by any 
iding-place I could fma there. The semi-dark- 
ness caused by the bales of hemp piled up to 
the roof, and the noise of men at work, aided 
for a few minutes to confuse ray followers, who 
had every obstruction thrown in their way ; for 
instinctively every one guessed the nature of this 
sudden rush of men into the scene of their labour. 
It was not the first time that such an inroad 
I had been made into their premises, despite the 
notice at the entrance — ‘ No admission except on 
business.’ 

There was no other outlet from the wharf except 
that by which I had entered, I concluded I 
had bolted into a trap, when I caught .sight of a 
double plank gangway leading from the wharf to 
the barges unloading alongside. In desperation, I 
rushed down it, and the thought fi.oshed into me 
to pull the planking away from the wharf, so that 
I could not be followeci’ How I did it, 1 cannot 
tell, for it was beyond any one man’s ordinary 
strength ; but despair, I suppose, gave me fur the 
moment auperhunum power, for 1 managed to trip 
out the bottom sufficiently for the top to clear 
the edge of the wharf, wlien it slid and crashed 
down into the mud. As it fell, my pursuers 
reached the spot I had left, and perceiving the 
trick 1 had played them, in their rage hurled loud 
threats of vengeance after me, us they s;iw me 
springing from barge to barge along the wharf- 
sides, Pursuit being hopcle.SHly cut off in that 
direction, they could only go round and scatter 
themselves through the wharfs, where it was 
thought likely I should make au attempt to hide 
or gain the .street again. 

I knew my pursuers, were in hot anger m being 
thus checked M'hen they had so nearly nfti down 
their game, and avouM exercise all their ingenuity 
and strain every nerve to secure my captui*e. 
From some of the wharfs along the (ptay-side they 
would soon find a way doAvn on to the barges ; 
but while they had to go round to the front 
entrances, I had a clear field at the back. I had 
hut a faint hope of escape. If a boat had been 
moored to any of the barges, I should have jumped 
into it, and taken my chance of getting across the 
river before they could find means to follow mo ; 
for no one would willingly have lent them a boat ; 
and any waterman — if one could bo found — had 
too much sympathy for poor Jack to engage in the 
cliase. But no such chance of escape presented 
itself. There was nothing left for me but to land 
somewhere and trust to chance. Moments were 
precious ; for as I looked backward I saw my pur- 
suers appear in ones and twos at the edges of the 
different wharfs 1 had passed, I noticed in pass- 
ing one wharf that a fixed perpendicular iron 
ladder faced it, up which I might have gone ; but 
I should only have been running into the arms of 
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iny foes to have ascended it ; for in a few mintitea 
they would re ach that wharf, and make use of it 
to descend. As luck would have it, a lighter 
ladened trith barrel-staves was jmloadin^, hy 
means of a crane, at nearly the end of the bne of 
bulges 1 was upon. 1 reached it just as the w<wd 
was given to hoist ; and seizing the chain, 1 sprang 
upon the aseaviing load of wood, and was hoisted 
up with it My pursuera had reached the wharf 
with the iron ladder, and were descending, when 
they, caught sight of the load of wood and me on 
ity swinging in the air. It was mortal aggravating 
to them, I admit ; for they were laughed and jeered 
at by the bargemen; and I knew I should get a 
rough handling if I fell into their hands. They 
raved horribly as they saw I had escaped for the 
second time at the moment they thought .they 
had made sure of me. Nor was it of any use 


and hammering Went on through the wharf, and I 
was left alone, feeling pretty secure for the present 
But how to get clew: away was the difficulty that 
haunted me j Im! I kaew.my enen^^ lar too 
exar^erateni ha give w the game as hopeless. 
'They kitewT suishlmm somewhfiite along 
the whar& ; letd tould not he tihee<|, 

a sharp watch wetdd be kept outside, to prefeut 
my getting away ; for the gMg were wud and 
savage at being thus balked of their prey. Some 
two hours had passed since 1 had dropped into 
my hiding-place, and it was time for knpeking off 
work mrd closing the wharf. Some of ther 4 uen 
had been out and in, helping to load carts, and 
with naif an eye, as the saying is, could see that 
the coast was not clear ; but the kind-hearted 
fellows were at no loss what to do. A few went 
out at a time, some going one way, some another. 


for them to try to follow that way, for there was i When they had nearly all gone-^and the going was 
no means of ascending but by the crane ; and i purposely spread over a much longer time than 


that they well knew would not be let down for 
the accommodation of hoisting them up. One 
fellow tried it, and they let him quietly mount the 
next load ; but half way up the men above stopped 
working the crane, and left him swinging there 
until he was released by his companions, when 
they found him some time afterwards fuming with 
rage. 

When the crane swung round with the load 
upon which I came up, I sprang oiF, and found 
it was a cooper’s wharf. Men were busy all about 


usual — the night-watchman came, and having 
received his instructions, the gates were closed 
Then coming up to my hiding-place, he said ; 
‘Now’s your time, my man ; here's a boat along- 
side waiting for you.’ 

I was glad enough to get out, for I was cramped 
and stilF, Two of the men who had gone out 
firet, when they got clear of the locality^ had 
obtained a boat, and had come round. It was a 
planned thing by the foreman. They rowed me 
up stream, and put me on shore over the water, 


at their w ork ; loose heaps of staves and piles of j and with a hearty shake of the hand, hid me God- 


hoops stood about in all directions. It seemed the 
wor. t p!.Tce fat could have landed me at, for 
concealment ; b it seeing a stack of large wooden 
hoops, seven or eight feet high, standing in the 
middb) of the place, I scrambled to the toji, and 
dropped down inside, where I lay curled up at the 
bottom thoroughly e.xhaustod and worn out, feel- 
ing that 1 must abandon myself to iny fate. I 
had been there barely a minute, when some of my 
]>ur8uers rushed in, panting and blowing ; others 
followed, running all over the ])lace, searching every 
corner, and turning up halt-linished barrels and 


speed. So I got 
narrow escape. 


clear off that time ; but it was a 
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Some years ago, while quartered in the island of 
(Jeylon, I left Kandy one fine morning at gun- 
fire, in company with some brother-otticers who 
were desirous of witnessing a sight, which we 
were assured would amply repay us for the fatigue 
of a very rough thirty-mile ride through dense 
i jungle in a tropical climate. The sport to be 


casks upon whicli men were at work, expecting to j witnessed was that of elephant-decoying. The 
find me under some of them, I could see through [ kraal into which the animals are decoyed, and 
the chinks of my hiding-place all that was going 
on ; but I lay still as a moyse, scarcely daring to 
breathe. I had been seen, of coui-se, by the 

coopers. They had guessed in a moment the 

horrid game that was on foot, and though they 

might not resist the search, they pretended to | a very liotbcd of malaria and jungle-fever. We 
shew ill temper at having their work interrupted | despatched our horses to a ferry some twelve miles 
in that way. Some bad w'ords were exchanged, on, w’herc the road dwindled to a mere junglc- 
and a general row seemed inaminent ; when the j path, impassable for a carriage, and even difficult 
foreman called out ; ‘ Go on with your work, men, j for equestrians. I had barely time to snatch a 
and let them search where they like.’ At the ! mouthful of breakfast when the palanquin-carriage 
same time, by wajr ot shewing that he meant it, he I was .announced, and off we started, I consoling 
” ' ’ - .1 - . - myself with the prospect of catching up a coolie 


which I sliall describe presently, was situated not 
I far from the banks of the fine river that flows 
I by Kandy ; it was in the midst of a dense forest, 
I far away from any human habitations, and as 
! some of us afterwards found out to our cost, in 
a 


trundled a barrel to the side of the lioop-stack 
where I lay concealed, and mounting on it, called 
a man to help him down with some of the hoops, 
which he commenced to leisurely take off the top! 
It was just the presence of mind on his part that 
suited the occasion ; it threw dust in the eyes of 
the searchers, who presently abandoned the wharf 
as a place where I could not have found refuge, 
and proceeded to seek elsewhere. ‘ All right, my 
boy ; lie still,’ was whispered through to me ; 
‘ they are done this time.’ 

I sat up and breathed more freely, thankful for 
my escape so far. A sound of increased activity 


with provisions and beer, whom I had sent on. 
I never saw him again. The temjitation was 
too great. lie and some boon-companions demo- 
lished my prog, made free with the liquor, and 
absconded. • , 

The road — if roail it could be called— -was a 
mere mountain-path, at times hardly distinguish- 
able ; and so covered with stones and thorny 
bushes which pierced the flesh ’ at every step, 
that had I known of it, I should have preferri^ 
walking; but my gallant steed, hired for the 
nonce from some Arab dealers, would not load 
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jogged oa nemly enough in othec along, both horn and dder being thoi oQ^y 
&r some way, as the trees were very refined hy this time ; when all of « i^uaden 
laiiWy aad so thielc overhead that the blazing rays my attention was attracts by a low bht energetic 


;;W tm autn eonld not penetrate through the dense whisper aj^rendy <mniiftg the clauds: 

^i^Ua^a. The forest scenery was simply maguifi- 'Mahatmia, Mahalwia, AlMa*<-Allia 1 1 piaster, 
a wilderness of the most splendid Master, elephants 1) On looking up, 1 saw some 
in wmd^ running up for seventy or twenty n^ires perched up h%h above me, making 
-fyat s ritiifm t a branch, and then spreading earnest signs for me to come np to msm, ana 
ant ib n' ^bMeibn^ canopy overheaa, which pointii^ along the path ahead of me and repeat* 

: the fierce rays of the noontide ing the word ‘Allia,’^ thereby mmng me to nudm)* 

'inH^attji:;.aii}ilN> moderated the 'glare so distressing stand that the mtimals were aose at ‘hand^ I Imt 
% evea One tree in particular filled no tim& bat rode to a tree yrheto a large jungle* 


% One tree in particular filled no time^ bat rode to a tree yrheto a lar^e jungle* 

admiratbn ; it was a lofty forest tree of rope — a spedieB of giant creeper common in Oeylon 
tim lamest mze. with but few branches unnl near — was hanedna from a bough. Up 1 went luce a 


the lal^est mze, with but few branches until near 
jthie tim,aBd at the season 1 refer to without iWves ; 
bnt ample amends were made for their absence 
ly a display of most magnificent scarlet blossoms, 
which oompletelv covered it They were apparently 


wdiich completely covered it They were apparently that 1 did so. Hardly had 1 got well up and 
foil of honey, sis the air was alive with nosts of seated myself upon one of the branches, whmi 


foil of honey, as the air was alive with nosts of 
bright-coloured birds, busily employed in catching 
the insects attracted by the sweet food. Green 
parrots, the yellow and white mango-bird, and 
many others that I was unacquainted with, formed 
a tout-gruemble of the most gorgeous description. 
Swarms of monkeys, and now and then a sulky 
old boar or a timid deer, varied the scene. 

When about seven miles from our journey’s 


— was hanging from a bough. Upl went like a 
lamplighter, leaving Mmtex Pony to take care of 
himseu, and utterly regardless in my haste of my 
attire, or rather want of it. And lucky it was 
that 1 did so. Hardly had 1 got well up and 


round the corner came first one huge elephant, 
followed by another, then a third. J^even more 
succeeded, and passed close under the tree where 
I was seated Without, however, taking more notice 
of me than by tossing their trunks in the air, and 
emitting that peculiarly sharp scream commonly 
called ‘ trumpeting.’ I soon got down, caught mv 
pony, and set off as hard as I could for the kraal, 


end we lost the path amongst a lot of rice-fields, not a little afraid that some more of the monsters 
However, after a long search, one of our party, might be in my way, from whom I might find 
who had been out shooting in that district, remem- escape more difficult. I got in, however, without 
bered that if we kept to the left we were certain any further danger or alarm, but half-dead with 
of hitting ofl’ the river before long, where we might hunger and thirst. 

meet some one to guide us. As luck would have The kraal was an inclosed space of some two 
it, we soon caught sight of an inquisitive, shining hundred yards each way. The fence was composed 
black face staring at us from a cocoa-nut tope, of large trunks of trees, sunk into the ground, and 
Never did I greet a nigger with so much delight of about .sixteen feet iu height. At one cud was 
before. Matters did not seem nauch improved the entrance, about twenty yards across ; at each 
though. As the river was very wide and rocky, gate-post were large trunks of trees, supported in 
full of treacherous holes and, as the natives told an upright position by strong ropes attached to the 

surrounding trees. When the elephants enter, these 
ropes are cut, and down come the huge tree.s across 


us, abounding with alligators, the predicament 
was not a pleasant one. But our horses were j 


knocked up with the heat, and our friends, our the passage, effectually barring all retreat 


kraal, and last, though in my case certainly not 
least, all our provisions were on the other side. 
The ferry was some miles tip the river — far too 
distant for us to think of. So at it we went. 
Some natives crossed to assist us. Each black man 
took a white one in tow, who in his turn led his 
horse after him. Some of the scenes were most 
ridiculous. Sometimes the pony slipped, and pulled 
his owner iu, who pulled the native after him, 
or the nigger pulled his master in, who natu- 


encamped iu one of a row of huts hastily run up 
on the leeward side of the kraal, and at some 
distance from it, as the j.owcr of scent is particu- 
larly keen in an elephant, and if once a panic is 
raised, they would all rush madly away, and be 
never seen again iu that locality. In tl* imme- 
diate vicinity of the kraal, and commanding a good 
view of the whole proceedings, were most extra- 
ordinary nests, constructed high up amongst the 
branches, and of sufficient dimensions to accoui- 


rally gave his steed the benefit of the bath, as it modate most of the party. They were thus made : 
would never have done to let go the bridle. One a number of good stout poles were laid from the 

t* ^1. • •.11 1 j . ,1 •* <* « * 


of our party was roaring with laughter at another branches of one tree to 'another, some sixty feet 
who bad just had a glorious upset, nigger, hor.se, from the ground, and carefully made fast’; others 
and all, when suddenly his mirth was checked by were then placed across them, and side' railings 
a similar mischance happening to himself. four feet high were added for security. The.se li^ 

Howe\'er, barring the wetting, we got safe across, were interwoven with leafy branches, which effec- 
and I thought I would enjoy a bathe, so I left my tually concealed the occupants ; a ladder of long 
party to proceed without me, intending to join bamboos completed the thing; and thus were con- 
them when lunch was i-eady. My clothes being structed veritable crows’ nests, admirably adapted 
wet through daring the passage of the river, and for a good view of the proceedings combined with 


•piaking tolerably certain of meeting no one in 
that remote part of the country, I mounted my 
pony in veritable light marching order— namely, 
straw-hat, shirt, and boots ; and very pleasant and 


jierfect security. The kraal was a government 
one; and about two thousand natives had been 
employed for more than a fortnight iu driving 
the adjacent country ; by day they had W'hite 


cool was the aforesaid- costume, and one that you wauds, and at night torches. The elephant is a 
would gladly linve adopted, O my reader, under timid animal when not provoked or wounded, and 
similar cirenihstances, and under suds a sweltering the above simple means were amply sufficient to 
8ky« I liad about three miles to go, and rattled prevent the auiTPa l” from ‘hearking back.’ On 
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tMs occasion, l>]r good a latge bodjr 

of elephants bad been driven elovly into tibe 
ineighbourhcfod of the knud. The excitement Wul 
getting intense; evety crash of a iblUpg hraneli 
or the chattering of ^e large mmikey Minmon to 
ikvte woods, made orm start, and goee espectaal^j 
IB the direction of the elephants. 

At last, when our patience was weU>nij^ eac> 
ha'jsted, a fine herd was seen in the distance 
slo'vly approaching^ under the guidance of three or 
four decoy elephants, who were employing every 
eoothii^ art to indace the leaders to accompany 
them into the kraaL Strange to say, the elephant 
in its captive state seems to take absolute pleasure 
in decoying its n^ild congeners into the kraals, and 
in subseqnently aiding in making them captive 
alsa About forty had entered, when the rear- 
guard were seized with a panic and bolted through 
uie line of beaters. The entrance was thereupon 
immediately barred, and those that were within 
made safe. • Then came the fun of the thing. A 
decoy elei>hant cautiously approached the nearest 
wild one, its mahout (driver) walking on the off- 
side, and timing his movements so as to be always 
concealed by the fore-leg of Iris animal. With 
admirable tact, after many attempts the decoy 
persuaded the captive to raise one of its hind- 
legs, which was mainly brought about by the 
former tickling the wild elephant with its trunk, 
and so causing it to lift its leg. A noose was 
immediately slipped round it by the adroit attend- 
ant, and the other end was made fast to a neigh- 
bouring tree, after which the poor animal was left 
t'v its fate : o' d its insidious visitors proceeded to 
another, who) i they served in the same manner ; 
and so by <.'egrees all the be.st elephants W’ere 
secured. The i-eiuaindc.r wore subsequently shot 
by the sportsmen who were tliere. 

Almost the entire breaking-in of the wild 
elephant is starvation. WJion once hi.s spirit is 
broken, lie become.s almost as amenable to disci- 
pline as one that has been captive all his life. 
After some days of total abstinence from food and 
W'ater, they are led out to drink betw'een two tame 
elephants, and if any sign of obstrejierousness is 
shewn, the unhappy beast is beaten mo.st unmerci- 
fully by its conductors, who use their trunks in a 
most punishing manner. JLn a f«w days they are 
set to Work, haniessed ulongsi<le of a .sleady tame 
elephant ; and in an incredibly short time they 
fall into their routine of duty, and perform their 
work as well as their docile friends. 

The Ceylon elephant enjoys a good name not 
only in Ceylon but on the coast for docility and 
intelligence. However, they are not always to be 
trusted, and at certain season.^ they lose all com- 
mand over themselve-s, and arc extremely danger- 
ous. I remember an incident which took place at 
a kraal at Korncgal, between Colombo and Kandy. 
Amongst the decoy elephants was a splendid fellow, 
belonging to the temple of Buddha at Kandy. 
He was one of the finest I have ever seen, measur- 
ing upwards of eleven feet in height, with a pair 
of tusks that w'ould have made Gordon Gumming 
go crazy about. He was always rather queer- 
tempered, perhaps from being made so much of 
as a temple elephant ; and fears were entertained 
that his behaviour might be bad, and that the 
sight of 80 many old companions in a wild state 
might injuriously affect him. The result may be 
anticipated. In the middle of the day, and in 


tb« ibe^t gof ite exdtea^ ele- 

E hants had been aecorach a wud trumpeting was 
eard» aad ^tea^f all eyes w«!e turned down- 
wards ircan m nests to witnew the spec- 

tacla of full chase of his 

driver, who fiM ^vett him iwiiie cause for provoea- 
tion. The nmlbidld Idh dwm gcdlan% a time 
mriy, joat out of reach bf th» elephaut/'a } 
still there appeorai ho^ that he would gada Hie 
jttB^e and set Ms pUrimer defiance. AH M'.ft 
Budaen he was seen to IhtI, hhving ^tumbled over 
the pTojecting root of a tim. In an instant He 
elep^nt, mad with xse^,'had ^ne on his^humu, 
and all appearance had impaled the unfortn- 
nate man. A sluidc burst from all present, who 
were sickened at a right which so miserably; 
nuxrred the otherwise successful issue of the day. 
But what was our joy when the* man was 
seen to wri^Ie himself ouf from between the 
tusks of the beast, regain his feet, and before his 
adversary could extricate his tusks from the 
ground, again continue his flight ! He was, how- 
ever, pressed closely, but managed to reach a 
deep, narrow, and dry water-course, covered with 
thorns and briers, mto which he immediately 
threw himself. The elephant kept hunting him 
by scent from above in a most clever manner ; 
but ultimately we had the pleasure of seeing the 
poor fellow emerge a hundred yards heTow his 
pursuer and gain a place of safety. The elephant 
eventually had to be destroyed, as the day’s pro- 
ceedings had made him irreclmmably savage and 
dangerous. 

Little did w'e anticipate how dearly we should 
pa}' for our sport. In a few days, numbers were 
prostrated witli jungle-fever, two or three planters 
died, and an officer of the Ceylon Rifles barely 
escaped with his life ; nor were the fairer sex 
spared ; and there were sad complaints about the 
horrid doclor-s, who had made such guys of them 
by cutting off their luxuriant tresses, and in some 
cases by close shaving their heads. So you see 
even such grand sport as the above may occasion- 
ally be too dearly purchased. 


THE OLD POT. 

A STORY REFURBISHED FOR ' MODERN READERS. 

Forty years ago there was not in England a 
man more respected than my uncle. Farmer 
Bloomfield of Stanley Court. Strange to say, 
however, he did not always occupy so high a pasi- 
tion in the estimation of those around him ; for 
it was not until his sun had passed the meridian 
and the shadows were lengthening that the tide 
of hi.s popularity set in. In early life he had 
been left an orphan, and w’as placed under the 
care of a maiden aunt, wdiose idio.syncrasy was not 
without its effect in moulding my uncle’s char- 
acter. Reserved in his maimer and eccentric in 
the extreme, he often became the object of ridi- 
cule. There was little in his personal appearaaes 
to call for remork beyond a most unusnal develop- 
ment of the nasal organ, and this not unfrequently 
became the subject of rude jests. The preriding 
genius of the Club which met nightly , in the 
parlour of the village inn, once facetiously alluded 
to it as his * iirohoscis a eircamatance which 
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gave rise to the name ‘Boscis,’ by which my 
uncle was afterwards known. 

In nothing did his eccentricity appear more 
strongly than in the antiquarian phase of his 
character. He grudged neither money nor time 
in collecting curiosities of all kinds, valuable or 
useless alike ; an4 being in easy circumstances, was 
able to gratify every whim. Modem improvements 
he despised, whilst his admiration for the antique 
knew no bounds. It was wearisome to listen to 
the Jjjistory of the many objects around him ; 
and his visitors rarely escaped these inflictions. 
Scarcely a week passed without an addition to 
his Museum, as I styled his home ; dnd knowing 
the penalty of a call, the visits of his friends were 
few and far between But to have exhibited signs 
of impatience during his recital of these interesting 
particulars would have stamped the individual in 
my uncle’s opinion as unworthy of his notice. He 
had the most profound contempt for those who j 
could not regard with admiration an object, how- j 
ever mean in itself, upon wliich old Time had left j 
the indelible marks of his fingers. Poor uncle ! j 
How often he Avas victimised! Designing rascals I 
often relieved him of a good sum of money for an | 
article as worthless as themselves. But such w’as 
his confiding nature that he believed their repre- 
sentations, and valued the article in proportion to | 
the brightness of the halo which their duplicity ! 
threw around it. Far and wide he was known 
as Bloomfield the Antiquarian, which, while it 
pleased his vanity, often emptied his purse ; nor 
did he ever know how largely it was due to 
the irony of those who laughed at his credulity. 
And yet, methinks, that to have removed the 
scales from his eyes, and to have shewn him j 
hoAV miserably he had been gulled, would have | 
robbed him of the happiness of his life. His j 
ruling passion grew with his years, and at length 
amounted to a cupidity which not unfrequeiitly 
led him into awkw'ard scrapes. But he was 
suddenly awakened from these absurdities in a 
manner so remarka\)le, tliat he invoked my aid 
in reproducing a story often told by himself at 
his own fireside. 

It was a sultry afternoon in the mouth of 
September when my uncle bent his steps across 
the common and through the meadows to visit 
a neighbouring farmer-friend. On the occasion 1 
of this visit, and just as he was leaving, after 
having partaken of the usual hospitalities of the 
place, he espied in a corner of the farmyard an i 
old iron pot, nearly spherical in shape, which had | 
formerly stood on three legs, but could now only j 
boast of two. Owing to its unsafe condition, it ! 
had long since been disused, and had been con- 1 
signed to its resting-place on the principle, that i 
for all the ills of life prevention is better than cure. ; 
A somewhat minute inspection of its exterior re- ! 
vealed the figures 16, followed by something which i 
could not readily be deciphered ; and instead of 
concluding that these marks probably represented 
nothing more than the size of the article in ques- 


tion, the great antiquary raslily concluded that 
the 16 with the obiitemted marks represented 
nothing short of the date of its manufacture. A 
pot whose early existence was probably contem- 
porary with Cromwell, could not be permitted to 
remain in such a place. Accordingly my uncle 
determined to transfer it to Stanley Court, there 
to keep company with the many relics of days 
long ago. 

But his burden proved more inconvenient than 
he anticipated. After taxing his ingenuity to the 
utmost to discover a means of carrying it with a 
maximum amount of ease, it finally occurred to 
him that, inverted, it might rest on his head. ■ 
Accordingly it was so placed, and my undo pro- 
ceeded Avith the queerest helmet that ever pressed 
the brow of a human being. His path lay along 
the bank of a small river, and so down to the 
mill. Here, it may be mentioned in parenthesis, 
lived an old sweetheart, who, out of patience, 

I suppose, in waiting for the ‘question’ from 
my uncle, had accepted his rival the nnller 
fully twenty years before. Across the stream a 
dum had been constructed for the* purpose of 
diverting the Avater to the mill, and thus a pond 
AA'os formed at least five feet deep. Tlie Avater 
often flowed OA’er tlie dam, forniing a beautiful 
cascade from six to eight feet in height ; and 
when the water Avas low, people frefjuenlly passed 
over the AVOoJen platform of the clam to save 
the walk to the bridge, Avhich stood more than 
a hundred yards below the mill. But doubt- 
less my uncle had another reason for select- 
ing this route, a reason Avhicli received additional 
force from the strange a]>pearance Avhich he now 
presented. 

As may he readily supposed, the. action of the 
Avater had rendered the platform very smooth 
and slippery. Along this dangerous path, how- 
ever, my uncle proceeded ; but whether i'rom the 
effect of the aforesaid liospitalities, or from tlie 
Aveight of the pot on his head, he, liecamc un- 
steady in his gait, and suddenly slipped. A fall 
of eight feet to the bed of the river was no joke ; 
besides, such a fall could only end in the destruc- 
tion of the pot. Now, divided attention is always 
to be avoided, Avhere the possible issues are 
serious, as under CA'en ordinary circurast^iccs, a 
slip in such a place was no trifling niatrer ; but 
Avith the object of his solicitude firmly fixed on 
his head, A\hat wonder that his safety A\’as doubly 
jeopardised. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that he stumbled upon the slippery platform, 
and the pot elippvu/ over his nose, enveloped 
his entire head! Practically blind, ho was now 
less capable than ever of recovering his footing ; 
and his attempts to do so ended in my worthy 
relative tumbling head first into the mill-poncl. 
Tims AA-as he brought literally face to face AA'ith 
an ignominious death, no better than that of the 
vilest cur which leaves the world with a stone 
tied to its neck. But the darkest hour is not 
unfrequently the hour of deliverance. It proved 
so here. The attention of Joe, the miller’s man, 
had been attracted to my uncle before he reached 
the dam — by the strange head-gear worn by mv 
relative. The unsteady gait, the slip, the fall, 
the plunge, were all observed ; and having reached 
the pond as quickly as possible, Joe succeeded, 
after considerable difficulty, iu extricating my 
uncle from his perilous position. 
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Whenever the old gentleman related the story 
to his friends, he moralised here on the vanity of 
human wishes. ‘ Pes, Nephy,’ he would say, turn- 
ing to me, ‘ that was the crisis in my history, not 
merely as regards the unexpected extension of my 
existence, but more particularly with reference to 
the folly which was the outcome of the mania 
which had seized me. I never felt how useless 
my life had been till Death stared me in the 
face under .^ach ignominious surroundings. My 
punishment appeared to me as complete as it 
was deserved. Drowning seemed only the secondary . 
cause of my death, the real cause being the ruling 

P assion which had prompted me to possess the pot 
'he idea of dying with my head in such a posi- 
tion, humiliating though it was, bore no compari- 
son to ray thoughts as I felt tin. air rise in bubbles 
from the pot, in solemn mockery of my life, and ' 
thought how, in breaking upon the surface, they j 
wrote my epitaph — “ Emptiness.” ’ j 

Having rescued ray uncle, Joe carried him to | 
the house of the miller, where he removed the | 
wet garmenfs, placed him in bod between the j 
blankets, and applied those means for his restora- ' 
tion generally resorted to in cases of suspended ; 
animation. It wa.s fortunate that Joe was familiar ! 
with the treatment, as he- was the oidy person on I 
the ]n-emises, and the nearest house was fully half ; 
a mile distant. He persevered in his efforts, and, i 
v-ro long, was rewarded by returning consciousness. ' 
Ihit the pot — the terrible pot, still canopieil my j 
uncle's head, in spite of every endeavour to remove ! 
it. ‘The nose w'aa the cause, you sec,’ the old ' 
g-.'jitloman w*. 'Id say, playfully tapping that pro-! 
t'.iberant orgai. with his linger; ‘and appeared to ■ 
bo little short of a boll, which defied the. removal j 
of t hat ungraceful licad-gear.’ 1 

'jSow, of all places, the mill was porliapa the la.st 
which luy uncle would have eared to visit under 
the circumstances. lie could not endure the . 
thought that the miller’s wife, his old sweetheart, i 
should witness such a spectacle, and was really dis- | 
tressed at the idea that her eyes might even now | 
be resting on his misfortune,. The old pot refused . 
that assurance to him which his eyes would have 
supplied, and so ho had to rest content with the 
repoateil avowal of his benefactor .foe : ‘ Keep yer ! 
mintl uisy ; the inaister atid hi.s* wife and the i 
whole lot of ’em bo gone to the fair. Dut don’t • 
ye be afeard on the missus. She be mighty kind, : 
and ud help ye heaps if she w^as here. And now i 
ye be safe and a-comin’ round a bit, 1 can’t help | 
a-langhin’ just a little bit. I zeed ye go in head- j 
vurmost, right down like, and yer legs a-kickin’ j 
up zummat, like the ducks when tliey goes a-diviu’ I 
arter wliat ’em can catch in the “pond. Then ; 
tliere ’s that there pot about yer head. La ! I never j 
seed such a night-cap in all my born days. Don’t I 
think I’m a-makin’ fun on ye ; but I’ve a tried to ! 
get ’n off, and ’er won’t come, leastways without ; 
a piece o’ yer nose, and I reckon you don’t want to i 
spare a slice o’ that.’ 

With these and such-like speeches Joe en- 
livened his patient, introducing parenthetically 
such hearty bursts of laughter, that my uncle 
speedily rexovered himself; but his increasing 
strength only intensified my uncle’s desire to 
get clear away before the miller and his •wife 
returned. As a first step in this direction he 
emerged from the blankets in which, barring 
his head, he had been enveloped, and with the 


assistance of Joe as his valet, he dressed in the 
garments which that worthy supplied There 
was nothing remarkable about these, with the 
exception of a smock-frock of snowy whiteness, 
which extended to my uncle's feet, and played 
a not unimportant part in the sequel of the 
story. 

But here arose a difficulty. Joe being left in 
charge of the premises, could not leave until his 
master’s return. Every argument which his 
ingenuity supplied to detain his patient, and 
every protest against my uncle’s injustice in 
belieijitng the miller’s wife capable of mighr^jut 
syrapbthy, fell upon my uncle’s ears ‘like water 
on a duck’s back.’ Finding that be could place 
the pot in a position which enabled him to see 
his feet, and consequently the path bit by bit 
along which he had to travel; besides being able 
to raise the plaguy apparatus sufficiently to enable 
him to breathe ; and seeing that Joe could not 
accompany him a.s a guide and protector, he deter- 
mined to make the attempt to reach the village 
alone. Being naturally anxious to gvoid, as far 
as possible, the public gaze, all thought of taking 
the turjipike-road was abandoned, though he need 
not have been under such apprehension, for who 
among.st the many returning from the fair would 
be likely to recognise in that strange figure Farmer 
Bloomfield of Stanley Court ! 

Indeed his objection to this route might have 
been overcome but for his dread of meeting the 
miller and his wife, who — so he thought — might 
pos.sibly recognise the garb which enveloped 
him, and would miturally feel unpleasantly in- 
quisitive about the individual within it. Yet a 
w'alk of three miles through meadows and across 
a common after seven o’clock on a September 
evening, under such circumstances, appeared well 
nigh a.s possible for a blind man. Anything, 
however, appeared preferable to the diseloavire he 
so much dreaded ; and so, trusting to his circum- 
scribed vision, he departed with slow and steady 
steps along the old familiar path, determined, by 
a happy thought, to make his way to the village 
blacksmith, whose ingenuity he had no doubt 
would speedily remove the encumbrance. 

The keenest foresight is, however, unable to 
anticipate the circumstances which may befall us. 
For some time all went well, and the antiquary’s 
progress, though slow, was sure. But what with 
the 8ultriues.s of the evening, the defective ven- 
tilation inside the pot, and the weight of that 
at other times useful article, my uncle was com- 
pelled to sink to the ground in a faint, just as 
he had reached a shallow brook, over which he 
had to pass ; and there he lay until conscious- 
ness returned. How long he had been in this 
position he did not know; but he soon became 
painfully aware of the fact that the shades of 
night had closed around him. Nor was his 
anxiety diminished as a • thunder-storm burst 
over bis head. Heavy clouds overspread the sky, 
and deepened the darkness ; so that when my 
uncle rose to his feet, he found the path com- 
pletely hidden from his view. 

In so helpless a condition, what wonder that he 
wandered from the familiar track Jl To add to, his 
discomfort, the rain came down in torrents ; 'whilst 
the lightning, flashing around him, filled him With 
a new terror. Still he continued to trudge his 
weary w'ay ; and at length, to his intense delight, 
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he heard the faint but welcome sounds which 
came from the anvil of the village blacksmith. 
Sweeter music he hod never heard. He listened 
intently to the sound as it was wafted across the 
0oomy common, and with his ears as a pilot, 
walked on, cheered by the fact that every step 
brought him nearer to the man who would remove 
the load from his head — and heart. He had not 
proceeded far in the direction of the smithy, 
when be became aware of the approach of a 
man, and in the snatches of song which fell upon 
the darkness, he recognised a familiar voice. 
It iWb the village schoolmaster, who, beingv/ully 
occupied by day in keeping other people’s spirits 
down, resolved that his evenings 8noi|id be spent 
in keeping his own spirits up, which he suc- 
ceeded tolerably well in doing at the Club which 
met nighfly at the village inn. A load of 
anxiety fell from my uncle’s heart, .as the school- 
master approached him. But alas! the relief 
was only momentary. Whether the darkness hid 
my uncle from his sight, or w'hether he was so 
occupied with his thoughts as to be unconscious 
of such a person’s presence, we need not stop to 
inquire. A vivid dash of lightning for an instant 
lit up the scene when they were but a few yards 
apart, revealing my uncle shrouded in garments 
of snowy, whiteness ; the song suddenly ceased ; 
a shriek rent the air ; and the tremulous voice of 
my belated relative, intended to remov’e the school- 
master's fear, sen'ed only to quicken his flight 
across the common to the village inn, which he 
had left only ’half an hour before. With a face i 
ghastly pale, with drops of perspiration like peas j 


standing on his forehead, and trembling and ! 
gasping for breath, he threw himself into a chair, ; 
perfectly overcome and speechless. In the hands ' 
of the landlady he recovered in a few minutes ; 
sufficiently to explain the cause of his terror. He I 
had witnessed that night, he said, such a sight as j 
never before met his eyes. In passing the spot on I 
the common where, in the remembrance of most 
of his hearers a murdered man had been found — a 
spot he confessed he never passed at night without 
nervous excitement — ^^just as he had commenced a 
song, by way of diminishing the loneliness of liis 
situation, a horrid being stood before him. It was 
clad in white, but bad a head as black as night, 
from the top of which projected two short horns. 
It was impossible to be mistaken, A flash of 
lightning revealed all this too plainly, and seemed 
for an instant to dance around the head of the 
Satanic spectre. Besides thi.s, a voice, sepulchral 
in its tones, plainly called him by name. Surely 
the evidence of two of his senses could not be 
rqjiwted! 

ttis associates at the inn gave a ready ear to 
the statement, and after partaking of some Dutch 
courage, at the earnest request of the school- 
master they consented to accompany him acro8.s 
the common to his home. Amongst them was 
Joe, who, on the return of the miller, had walked 
to Stanley Court by the road, professedly to bring 
My uncle’s clothes, but in reality from a feeling 
of anxiety about his safirty. Finding he had not 
returned, Joe started off in search of the wanderer, 
and on his way stepped into the village inn just 
in time to hear the schoolmaster’s account of the 
ghost on the "commoh. He might easily have 
removed the schoolmastefs fears ; bat being of a 
frolicsome turn, and irishing to test the courage of 


his body-guard, he remained silent, and followed 
them nnobserved when they left the inn. 

Meanwhile the ringing sounds from the anvil 
had guided the exhausted wanderer, and before 
the party from the inn had proceeded far, the 
supposed ghost was encountered. Dutch courage 
proved unequal to the shock, and Joe had toe 
satisfaction of seeing them scamper away as fast 
as their legs could carry them, each one doubt- 
less as much overcome as had been the school- 
master when he sank speechless into a chair 
but a few minutes before. 

The faithful Joe, however, was soon at my 
uncle’s side, and under hi.s guidance the smithy 
was reached. A consultation now took place as 
to the best means of effecting a release ; and 
nothing appeared so practicable as to place the 

E ot on the anvil, and with a sharp blow from a 
ammer, to shatter it into fragments. A hazardous 
proceeding, but desperate ills require desperate 
remedies." It was therefore not without forebodings 
of evil that niy uncle, supported by Joe, placed the 
pot as directed. Down came the bldw ; and my 
uncle stood erect, a happier and a wiser man. The 
I kind-hearted and faith lul Joe lived long in my 
uncle’s service as farm-bailiff, and never wanted a 
friend as long a.s the okl gentleman lived ; and 
in repeating the.se extraordinary proceedings to 
eager listeners, he would assure tlieni that ‘ he 
never zeed sich a nut afore, nor sich a kernel !’ 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

CHLORorHTLL (the green colour) and starch and 
cellulose are developed in plants by the ‘ di.ssocia- 
tion,’ as chemists say, of carbonic acid and water 
in the cells of the leaves. The active power in the 
operation is sunlight. 

Is the power confined exclusively to sunlight ? 
Sunlight contains actinism ; bo docs the electric 
light ; and, ns is well known, the actinic rays 
with their chemical energy play an important 
part in the ripening of grain and fruit. Mr 
C, W, Siemen.?, F.R.S., has made experiments 
at his pleasant country residence near ’iimbridge 
Wells, which lead to the couclusiou tmat the 
electric light may be employed with advantage 
in aiding or supplementing sunshine in the 
growth of plants, shrubs, fruit, and flowers. With 
a two-horse-pnwer engine, and a dynamo-elec- 
tric machine, making one thousand revolutions a 
minute, he produced a light equal to that of four- 
teen hundred candle.s, which, from a reflector fixed 
in the open air about six and a half feet above the 
ground, ivas directed upon a sunk melon-house. 
Pots were prepared with mustard, cres-s, carrots, 
cucumbens, and melons, and were divided into four 
groups. (1) was kept entirely in the dark ; (2) was 
treated with electric light exclusively; (3) was 
exposed only to daylight ; while (4) had both 
daylight and electric light ; but toe latter for not 
more than six hours in the twenty-four — namely 
from 5 to 11 p.m. The results were— (1) plants 
pale yellow, soon died ; (2) light green, pretty 
strong leaves ; (3) leaves of the ordinary colour 
and strength of daylight growth ; (4) more strength, 
and the green remarkably rich and dark. In 
estimating the.se results, the comparatively short 
time allotted to the electric light must be home 
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in mind, and also that as the experiments were 
caxried on in cold weather, the effect of the light 
was weakened by the coating of moisture on the 
glass of the melon-house. 

The next experiment was to place the electric 
lamp in the same glass-house with the plants, 
where during six successive nights they were 
exposed to electric light ; commencing as soon as 
daylight failed, and ceasing at sunrise. The plants 
had thus no rest, but they did not suffer ; and it 
was found that when the stove-heat was shut off, 
the heat from the electric light sufficed to main- 
tain a temperature of seventy-five degrees in the 
house. 

There remained now to try the effect in the 
open' air. So far as it has been carried it confirms 
the previous results. Nine lamps suffice to illumi- 
nate three-quarters of an acre. Inclose this area 
with a wall, there will be slielter from winds, 
and vertical as well as horizontal space for crops 
of fruit and flowers. Mr Siemens is of opinion i 
tliat in chilly summers the electric light would 
be veiy ben^cial in securing the setting of the 
fruit-buds, and afterwards in ripening the fruit. 
If it develops chlorophyll, why not saccharine and 
aroma '/ That plants will bear constant light has 
long been proved by the three months of sun- 
shine within the Arctic Circle. In Norway an 
acacia plant taken from a dark house and placed 
in the sunshine opened its leaves w'ithin two 
hours : an acacia plant in Kent behaved in the 
same way when exposed to electric light. Grow- 
ing-plants also turn themselvf.'.s towards it, and 
leaves are sometimes scorched us with sun- 
shine. 

Are we to 1. ivc a new ajtplication of science in 
th(; form of electro-horliculture / Much depends 
on the cost, ^^■hero water-power i.s availaldc for 
driving the electric machine, the exyienso will be 
moderate, ^fr Siejirens has read a paper on the 
subject before the Royal iSociety, and exhibited 
specimens of the ydants above described, and of 
flowers, with obvious proof of the invigorating 
effects of electric light and sunshine combined, j 
He j)romises to make known the results of further 
experiments, and we shall have much pleasure 
in oomimrnicating them to our readers. 

Some excitement has been occi'sioned by the 
announcement that the diamond had at last been 
produced by a laboratory experiment, and thus 
verified the long-standing prediction that chemistry 
would one day find a way to that achievemeut. 
Some three months ago a chemist at Gl.'usgow 
believed that he had made diamond ; but his 
specimens failed on being tested. Now Mr J. B. 
Haunay, also of Gla.sgow, comes forward, and in 
a communication to the Royal Society describes 
the process by which real diamond can be pro- 
duced. With that description before liim, any 
competent chemist could repeat the experiment ; 
but he would find it laborious and dangerous, for 
to resist the enormous pressure recpiired, tin; oj»( 3 ra- 
tion is carried on in a coiled iron tube of small 
bore, but with walls two inches thick. 

Mr Hannay was led to his discovery by a lon<f 
series of experiments on the solubility of solids in 
gases ; a question of rare interest for chemists. 
He found one day that when a gas containing 
carbon and hydrogen is heated under pressure in 
presence of certain metals, the hydrogen is 
attracted by the metal, and the carbon is left 


free. When this takes place — ^to quote the descrip- 
tion — ‘ in presence of a stable compound contain- 
ing nitrogen, the whole being near a red-heat, and 
under several thousands of atmospheres of pres- 
sure, the carbon is so acted upon by the nitrogen 
compound that it is obtained in the clear trans- 
parent form of the diamond.’ Tlie specimens thus 
obtained have been tested, and with conclusive 
results as to the reality of their substauce. 

From the scientific point of view, Mr Hannay’g 
success is very important. It enlarges the field of 
experiment, confirms theory, and throws light on 
certaim obscure questions. But it will not che,;3^a 
diannmds ; and the wearers of and dealers in the 
.sparkling stone may spare themselves anxiety and 
alarm. The ‘diamonds hitlierto produced are not 
larger than grains of sand ; and when coiled 
cylinders of iron four inches in diameter, having 
a half-inch bore through the cebtre, burst in ‘nine 
cases out of tefl ’ under the almost inconceivable 
pressure, it is obviou.s that the manufacture cannot 
be rapid. In all probability we shall have further 
communications on this subject before the end of 
the session. 

A French chemist has examined a large number 
of specimens of rocks, of sea-w'ater, and mineral 
water, and found' lithium, more or less, in all of 
them ; also in the water of salt-marshes^ and in 
the deposits left by evaporation of sea-water. In 
certain mineral waters lithium is so abundant that 
it ‘could be detected in the evaporation residue 
of a single drop of the water.’ This fact, 
taken in conjunction with previous investigations, 
strengthens the experimenter’s theory that ‘ saline 
waters are mineralised at the expense of saliferous 
deposits left by the evaporation of ancient seas.’ 

By a recent calculation it is shewn that the 
quantity of petroleum produced in Pennsylvania 
since the first discovery of the oil in 1859 
amounts to 133,262,639 baiTels, valued at more 
than 340,()00,0(M) dollars. 

Professor Schorlemiuer of Owens College, Mau-{ 
Chester, has in his researches into the chemical! 
product called ‘ aur in,’ ascertained that it can be 
transformed into aniline blue, and that all the*^ 
aniline colours can now be obtained from phenol 
or ciirbolic acid. 

In the Journal of the ChertJticai Society a new 
process for condensing the fumes of lead-works 
is described, and it is so effectual, tliat ‘ lead or 
copper smoke will be rendered not more perni- 
cious than that from ordinary chimneys.’ This 
will be good news for many a one. 

By a series of observations with a delicate spirit- 
level, Mr P. Plantamour has found that in the 
Canton de Vand there is a periodical oscillation ^ 
of the ground, the rise and fall occupying each ’ 
about six months. The aniount is small, twenty- 
eight seconds of the scale employed, but was 
definitely made out. He believes that a slight 
diurnal oscillation is also wrceptible, and that 
there mav be some relation between the combined 


there may be some relation between the combined 
movements and the daily temperature. He sn^ 
gests that observers in other parte of the wor^ 
should make similar observations, and thus ascer- 
tain whether the oscillations ai*e general or local. 
The observations would have to be ooutiuued 
through a number of years before trastwortjby 
conclusions could be drawn, and some oonnedtnon 
might then appear between the oscillations sad ihe 
inuuence of terrestrial magnetism. 
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Last year an ingenions American at Chicago 
invented an audiphone, by which deaf persons 
conld be surprisingly aided in hearing. The thing 
thus named is made of very thin caoutchouc, and 
resembles the hand-screens used by ladies when 
sitting near the fire. The bottom and two sides 
are rectangular ; the top is curved, and from the 
centre of the curve, strings which can be stretched 
tight, pass downwards, and are fastened to the 
handle. A certain amount of tension is thus 
imparted to the instniment. If then the end of 
the handle be placed against the upper teeth, 
bOtmds of music and of a loud voice can be^heard 
even by the deaf and dumb. These fact^ have 
been proved by numerous experiments. 

The price of the audiphone is Trom ten to 
fifteen dollars, and films of caoutchouc are very 
brittle in told weatjier. A Frenchman set himseif 
to discover some material that sljould be cheap 
and durable, and have the same acoustic efficacy, 
and found it in a peculiar fine elastic cardboard, 
exceedingly thin, which requires no strings nor 
fixed tension. It may be held in a slit in a small 
thin piece of hard wood, which is to be pressed 
against the upper teeth. Instruments thus pre- 
pared were tried on deaf and dumb pupils with 
the happiest results. They heard the notes of a 
piano, apd could distinguish spoken words ; and 

f )eT80ns accustomed to the use of an ear-trumpet 
Ind the audiphone more serviceable and less 
irritating. The apparatus w.as described at a meet- 
ing of the Societe pour Enmuragement dc V Industrie 
Xationale, at 44 Rue de Rennes, Paris, 

In the Transactiom of the Philosophical Society of 
Adelaide is a paper on the Subterranean Drainage 
of the Interior of Australia: an interesting question 
in a country where vast quantities of river-water 
disappear in a way not yet satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. For example, the Ovens river, with a flow 
of five hundred and ninety-six cubic feet a minute, 
falls into the Murray. The Murray above the 
confluence delivers two thousand six hundred and 
sixty cubic feet a minute ; but be.losv the conflu- 
ence, not more than two thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five cubic feet, which further down 
is reduced to two thousand and eleven cubic 
feet. The loss in the course of a few miles is 
thus eight hundred and fifty cubic feet of water 
a minute. 

Other examples are to be found in the rivers 
of the hilly region, fed by perennial spring-s, and 
sending down prodigious quantities of w’ater in tlje 
rainy season ; but fail during the summer season, 
or ^ einptj themselves at nowhere in particular in 
the intenor.’ 

The ordinary explanation of the disappearance 
of the w^ter is that it is evaporated ; but, as is 
shewn, the amount of. the rainfall is by far too 
large for the evaporation theory, A large part of 
the interior of Australia is what geologists call 
‘tertiary,’ resting at jts edges on older strata ; a 
vast underground reservoir is thereby fonne<i, and 
into this re.servoir, as certain experts contend, the 
water finds its way. Only by boring artesian wtdls 
could this view be tested. Should water be found, 
the interior of Australia will suft’er no more from 
droughts, and green pasitures and fntitful fields | 
will overspread rae now scorching landscape. 

Mr W. J. M‘Q«o having had to survey and plot 
a large number of the mounds which have so long 
ppxzled the anthropologists of the United States, 


‘has been struck by the constancy of certain 
dimensions and the harmony observable in all, 
whatever the variation, indicating to a certainty 
the use of a unit of linear measurement in their 
erection.’ Hereby an interesting question has 
been raised : What was the value of that unit ? 

A paper on Architectural Competitions, read at 
the Institute of British Architects, ha<l for its 
object to shew the harmful effects of competitions 
on the profession at large, and suggest to the Insti- 
tute to * take some practical st^s to remedy the 
evils acknowledged to exist.’ In the discussion 
that followed. Professor Kerr made a few remarks, 
which may perhaps be allowed a place in such 
a summary as the present. Having protested 
against the notion that competition favours modest 
merit, the Professor said ; ‘ Modesty will wait ; 
it is immodesty that will not. Merit can wait ; it 
is demerit that cannot. The man who, in profes- 
sional life, is the most fortunate is he who starts 
without false aids, without fallacious incentives, 
without self-conceit and without hurry. Wait- 
ing jiatiently, working diligently, and' walking up- 
rightly, until he has reached the age of matured 
usefulness, he then attains that position which 
matured usefulness alone can permanently hold, 
becau.se it alone is worthy to hold it. In plain 
language, at the age of forty (which is recognised 
as tlie e.arliest period at wliich a man may expect 
to acquire a jtosition in a profession a.s dis- 
tiugnished from u triule), he finds himself begin- 
ning to know the world well ; youth has p.issed 
into full manhood, and he ha.s five-and-twenty 
years before him during which to employ his 
energies at their best, and to win re,spect for a 
meritorious old age.’ 


THE BEG 0 All’S DOG. 

Eamulino one day in London city, 

I saw Si dog that raised my pity, 

A wretched cur all skin and hone. 

That, in the gutter crawled along ; 

And in his mouth (1 smiled at that) 

He held an old and crownle.ss hat. 

With quick ami deferenti.il eye. 

11.' watched the bustling jia*iHer.sd.iy, 

AVho ill their haste, as on they fared. 

Nor cfi-st a glance .at him nor eared. 

Yet some, when they had jia-'.sed some paces, 
AVould halt with grins upon their faces ; 

Ili.s story wa-s so plain indeed, 

iSo cle.ar, that he who ran might read : 

‘ A beggar’ .s dog — his master dead — 

Tlie beast still carries on the trade, 

And trusts by diligence and care, 

The public patronage to share,’ 

1 sauntered on ; but as I went, 

My thoughts upon that dog were Imnt. 
‘Behold !’ I said in meditation, 

‘ The force of custom, education ; 

And though we laugh at him — ’tis sad — 
f^otne human plans are quite as bad. 

How many schemes in this same town 
Are merely hats without the crown ; 

Ways indirect, but most complete, 

Of tossing money on the street,* J. Sands. 
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THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 

SECOND AETICLK. 

In the olden time, Scotland, as may be supposed, 
could not present such a fp'and array of ecclesias- 
tical structures as England ; still in some instances 
those which it did possess were of an imposing 
* i.iracter, in the best styles of Oothic art from the 
twelfth till the fifteenth centurj'. Scotland was 
rich in abbeys, especially in the southern part of 
the kingdom ; and it had a fair number of cathe- 
drali-, most of wl ich still survive. It is a common 
bedief that the luin, which to a greater or lesser 
extent overtook the ecclesiastical edifices, was 
fcifected 1 y infuriated mobs at the Reformation. 
No doubt much damage was done by this irre- 
gular agency ; but it was trifling in comjiarison 
with the destruction by military violence in the 
course of iuv.asions from England. Passing over 
casual raids of this kind, the era of deliberate 
ruin wa.s in the reign of Henry VIII. Annies 
were sent into Scotland in 1514 and 1545— twelve 
to fifteen year.s before the Scottish ^Reformation, 
and on one or other of these occasions the Abbeys 
of Melrose, Dry burgh, .Jedburgh, Kelso, and Cold- 
ingham were partially or ’ wholly destroyed ; 
while in the more remote parts of the kingdom 
English agents prosecuted similar acts of barbarity. 

Coming next in order were the railages com- 
mitted by bodies of native reformers, whose rage, i 
however, was chiefly expended on the internal! 
decorations of churches and the dwellings of the 
monks; the fabrics still standing being for the 
greater part left intact. As following these pro- 
ceedings came the armies of the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, who authoritatively swept away the 
cloisters and other dependent parts of the monastic 
buildings, as well as such internal fittings in the 
churches as had been left. Such was the manner 
in which the outworks of the Abbe)’-s of Paislev 
Kilwinning, and Dunfermline were treated iii 
1559. Excepting, therefore, as arising from the 
indiscriminate destruction inspired by Henry VIII., 
tbc church part of the monastic establishments 


and the cathedrals, snflfered comparatively little 
damage. For the ruin that laid so many grand 
old buildings in the dust, more is to be ascribed 
to neglect than to wilful violence. Here and 
there, as in a few cases that will come under 
notice, the public authorities did their best to 
keep the violated buildings in a state of repair; 
but in most cases they were left to sink to decay. 
For want of care, roofs fell, the rain got into the 
walls, which gradually sunk to the ground, and to 
finish the melancholy tale, the materials were 
often stolen under cognisance of those who ought 
to have prevented such dilapidations. 

Elgin Cathedral, a building of magnificent pro- 
portions, constructed in the best style of Gothic 
architecture, and profusely decorated, survived 
the Ileiormation ten years, when (1568) by an 
order from the Scottish Privy Council, it was 
stripped of its lead to raise funds for paying 
the soldiers of the Regent Murray. This scan- 
dalous transaction met with its merited punish- 
ment ; for the ship employed to transport the 
metal to Holland for sale sunk with all its caigo. 
The result was the gradual decay and ruin of the 
building, which neither the local magistracy nor 
any one else took etl'ectual care to avert ; and 
only of late years have means been adopted to 
prevent peculation from the remains of this 
beautiful structure. By a reasonable degree of 
care and a small outlay of money, Elgin Cathedral, 
a huildiug which might have been the glory of 
the north of Scotland, w’ould have been saved to 
the country. The Abbey of Arbroath, which was 
more spacious than the Cathedral of Elgin, also 
suffered from neglect, and even worse. The muni- 
cipal authorities were in the habit of selling its 
materials, by which means little of it has been 
left, and it would have disappeared altogether ^ ■ 
but for the interference of the«government 
From the couibiued causes now summarised, 
much valuable property was lost Buildings 
which would now be artistically priceless, have 
sunk to the condition of weather-beaten and 
mouldering fragments. Such, after the lapse of 
three centuries, being frequently tdl that remain 
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to attest their architectural beauty, and to draw a tastefulness ;in the building of churches, and to 
«gh of regret from the passing tourist Among this the desire to see the ancient Cathedral of St 
those buildings which were preserved from the Mungo restored to something like its original 
worst forms of outrage wore the Abbey Church of grandeur, was probably due. 

Paisley, the Cathedral of St Mungo, Glasgow, the Being crown property, the work of restoration 
Collegiate Church of St Giles, Edinburgh, and a was effected by government at an expense of 
few others. Some which had partially suffered, twelve to thirteen thousand pounds, spread over 
such as the Cathedrals of Dunblane and Dunkeld, a number of years. Though the cost was com- 
the Cathedral of St Magnus, Kirkwall, in Orkney, paratively small, the restoration was well executed, 
and the Abbey of Dunfermline, have been put in The division walls, ^lleries, and staircases were 
'■■’wsjjiiir, and now respectively serve the pu^)Ose of removed. The building was opened up through- 
palish churches. i out, shewing the fine rows of pillars and other 

Glasgow Cathedral, happily saved, , and classed graceful points in the architecture. The choir, 
as property pertaining to the crown, has Irom llie which is reached by some steps from the nave, 
days of J:be Reformation downwards enjoyed the was alone fitted up for service. Including the 
protection of the •Magistrates and Town Council, crypt, chapter-house, and clerestory windows^ 
who^ as appears from their records, have often there are nearly a hundred windows in the build- 
expended money to keep the building in repair, ing, the most of which have been filled with 
a&d to adapt it to the wants of the community, stained glass on a well-considered general plan. 
For general accommodation, it Wixs partitioned and i at the cost of private donors, ch’efly connected 
allotted for different congregations — one in the j with the west of Scotland. Tlierc being no Dean 
choir, another in the nave, and a third in the ; and Chapter, the custody and supervision of the 
crypt, a curious semi-underground portion beneath ' building has been placed by government in the 
^e choir. In this last-mentioned place of worship i hands of the magistrates and council. On two 
took place the mysterious meeting of young Osbal- | days of the week, visitors are admitted on paying 
<liatnw with Rob Roy, as fancifully described ; a fee of twopence to oflicers appointed by Her 
by the author of ‘Waverley.’ The choir, known i Majesty’s Board of Works; and on four days the 
as the Inner High Kirk, was the place of ' entrance is free. No monumental tablets can be 
meeting of a more real and momentous nature. ! placed in the cathedral without the sanction of 
Here met the General Assembly of the Scottish ; the government, by which scrupulous arrangement 
Church in 1638, which abolished the Epis- there is a guarantee that the building will not be 
copacy of Charles I., re-established Presbytery, filled with monuments to persons of inferior note, 
and ratified the National Covenant. Shortly after Usually styled a cathedral, in virtue of its 
the Restoration of Charles II., there was a statu- ancient character, the building is ecclesiastically 
tory resumption of Episcopacy (minus the canons ! only a parish church (teclinically St Slungo's), 
and Service Book), in which Robert Leighton, one ! which in its improved form was opened for 
of the most amiable and enlightened theologisuis ' public worship in 1850. No stranger arriving 
of his age, was appointed Archbishop of Glasgow, ! in Glasgow, with a lew hours to spare, should 
1670 ; but he held the .office only four years, j omit to visit this very interesting edifice, 'which 
Disgusted with the violent proceedings of the j presents admirable specimens of ecclesiastical 
3cotti8h administration, he retired into private life, architecture from the ivvelfth to the fifteenth 
and died in 1684.- century. # 

At the Revolution settlement, Scotland reverted Next in the order of restoration wds the Abbey 
to the Presbyterian polity, 1690, wdien the ancient I of Paisley, a fine Gothic structure of the twelfth 
fane of St Mungo lost its status as a cathe- i and thirteentli century, which had been sacked 
dral. Irrespective of ecclesiastical distinction, | and partially destroyed at the Reformation, when 
the arrangement of the building into three ' its rich endowments were gifted by the Regent 
churches under one roof continued till 1798, when ! Murray to Lord Sempill, and subsequently came 
the congregation that assembled in the crypt i into the family of Ahercorn. The nave, which 
removed to another church which was provided | bad been saved, was subsequently fitted up as the 

for it. The other two congregations remained j parish church. Its condition in later times is 

until 1836, when, to make way for a general | described by the Rev. Dr J. Cameron Lees, in his 
arestoration in conformity with modern tastes, oue scholarly and very interesting work, ‘ The Abbey 
«C them was provided for elsewhere at the cost of j of Paisley’ (1 volume 4to, 1878). He says that 
■ the civic corporation, and the only one left was ‘In 1859 the church was in a most disreputable 
tbAt in thn choir. That the Restoration Movement state. The burial-ground outside the building 
should have spread to Scotland, might, all things j covered the whole basement of the church up to 
considered, be matter for surprise ; but the wonder j the windows. The interior was like a vault in 
is the greater that it should have been first , a graveyard. Water ran down the walls, and an 
manifested in Glasgow. No fact could be more i unwholesome smell pervaded every part of the 

Mgnificant of the general spontaneity of this new church. Heavy galleries round the place cut the 

fttiA xefaiarkable movement. There had latterly pillars in two. The clerestory windows were 
been growing up a spirit of emulation as regards blocked up, and whitewash was freely used. The 
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whole of the moulding at the base of the pillars throughout the eighteenth and far on in the nine- 
was hidden out of sight in the soil. Round the teenth century, when by the revival of taste, it 
floor of the church was a wide circular passage, was cleansed and restored in all its original beauty 
with huge iron stoves placed in it at intervals, by the late Earl of Rosslyn. It is now fitted 
This passage formed a promenade for stragglers up for public worship. Along with Hawthornden 
during the time of service, who perambulated on the opposite bank of the North Esk, it forms 
from one end to another, occasionally lighting an object of pilgrimage to tourists with a taste for 
their pipes at them before going out, which they the picturesque when visiting Edinburgh, 
did whenever they were tired of listening, a fre- l Another of the minor restorations is that of 
quent enough occurrence. A more dreary place | the ftncient church of St Bride, in the town of 
of worship could scarcely be imagined. A street i Douglas, and close to Douglas Castle, the seat of 
of disreputable pawn-shops and public-houses ' the Douglases, in the upper ward of Lanarkshiiap- 
abutted on the church, which was entirely hidden Violat^ at the Reformation, and with so much 
by the squalid buildings around it.’ of it aestroycd that the only remnants of the 

This graphic picture is cr)nsistent with our own j original building were an aisle and spire, it still 
recollections. The strange thing is that although j remained the burial-place of the Douglases. 
Paisley had grown up to be a wealthy inaiiufac- i Recently, the building has been dressed up and 
turing place, and had produced more men of j re-roofed, due regard having been paid to the 
genius than any town of its size in Scotland, j preservation, as ‘far as possible, of its original 
nobody thought of rescuing the building from j appearance and character, the whole being eie- 
the degradation into which it hud sunk, .At ! cuted by Lord Dunglass, who succeeded in right 
length came the dawn of improvement. In 18(12, ! of his mother as the lineal representative of the 
a restoration committee, chiefly organised by tlie I Douglas family. In the. inside of the church. 
Rev, Mr AVilson, one of the ministers of the the repairs and restorations are extensive, costly, 
parish, set vigorously to work. The unsightly and beautiful. Among the old and partially 
galleries were taken down. The floor cleared of | defaced monuments wliich have been tastefully 
the accumulated rubbish of cenlurie-s. The body | restored is that of the Good Sir James Douglas, 
of the church re-seated. The clere.story windows i the friend of Bruce, and the hero of Scott’s * Castle 
opened up. The transept walls and windows I Dangerous.’ A new monument, far excelling in 
. stored, and the turrets rebuilt. Finally, the | .splendour any of the old ones, is that erected to 
mean dwellings in the neigh baurhood were re- j the memory of the late Countess of Home, 
moved, and the surroundings beautified. Mon of j A more important restoration was effected on 
all creed.s, saj’s Dr .Lees, contributed to the work ; ! the Abbey of Jc<lburgh, one of the group of 
the total co.-<t ^ all that had been done being ! monastic establishments, including Melrose, Dry- 
e.stiinatcd at ma less than about thirty thotisand | burgh, and Kelso, situated in a pleasant part 
pounds. The architect employed was Mr James j of the south of Scotland. Of those the Abbey of 
Salmon of Glasgow. The Abbey in its restored ■ .Tedburgb, whic.h alone has had the good fortune 
state is . c w u grand Gothic .structure befitting its ; to be repaired and put in order, dates from the 
history, a cnnlit lo those benefactors avlio, gene- twelfth century, and exhibits specimens of archi- 
rously lilting it out of its deplorable condition, ; tecture from the Norman to the decorated period, 
oluthed it in the solemn beauty which had been This variety is partly due to the vicissitudes it 
the- admiration of ki))g.s and men of learning who ' bad the fate to undergo. In the first jdace, it 
liave long since been resolved into clu<t. i suflered .severfdy in the wars which ensued on 

Among the minor restoration.s of recent tirne.s in | the death of Alexander ITT., 1286. Next, from 
Scotland, may first be placed that of Roslin Chapel, ; its proximity to the Border it was always in 
as it is commonly called, an exquisitely beautiful | the way of being injured by invading armies 
relic of fifteenth-century art, .situated about seven ; from the south. And as has been said, it suf- 


St Clair, a nuiinber of the ancient baronial liouse ! doorways, turrets, or something or other, which 
of Koslin. The choir had not been long finished i formed a lieavy drain on tlie resources of the 
and used for religious service, when it was sacked | ecclesiastical community. .Hence the remarkable 
at the Reformation. ^ It was further despoiled by a ! difference of styles of Gothic Avhich crept over 
inob at the Revolution of 1688, from which times ! the building; for the older architects did not 
till our own days it remained in a desolate con- | ordinarily execute serious repairs or make addi- 
dition, merely roofed from the weather, but always j lions in the style of the original, but introduced 
an object of interest on account of its elaborately ! work of a more ornamental character, according 
decorated architecture. lor richness of ornament! to what was prevalent at the period. In this 
its pillars may be designated perfectly unique. It manner Jedbui'gh Abbey m^y be taken os a 
was likewise attractive from liistoricai and poetical good specimen of different varieties of Gothic^ 
association. ^ Beneath its paved floor lie the barons from tlie plain to the richly decorated, over ai 
ofRoslin, said to hare been buried in their armour, hundred years. The building 

a‘ circumstance not unnoticed by Sir Walter Scott might be said to embody a large section of * 
in the ballad of Rosabelle : history in its devices and stone carvings. Thn&tj 

‘ There are twenty of .Roslin’s barons bold enduring and very precious 

Lie buried within tliat proud chapclle 1 memorial of the past. i 

Bach one the holy vault doth hold— Though sacked at the Reformation, the building 

But the sea holds lovely Eosabelle.^ was not destroyed, A portion of it was# 

priated as the parish church, which church was 
Thus in cold vacuity stood Rosliu Chapel within our recollection a hideous huddle of pews 
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I could but notice that she and I were included 
in a common pity and tenderness. People lowered 
their Toices to speak to her, as they did in my 
own case, as though she too were weak, and 
coming slowly hack from some heavy illness. 

On all half-holidays Gascoigne came to me, 
with news of my school-fellows— who was trying 
for this prize and who for that — who was captain 
of the second cricketing eleven, and who made 
top score, and who took most wickets in the 
last match against the neighbouring school at 
Dean. He was an enthusiastic cricketer, and I 
w how much he sacrificed in spending aU these 
summer afternoons w’ith me ; hut he winld not 
he forbidden. 

The last of all my little circle to ho admitted 
to my chamber w’aa Polly. The Doctor had 
decided ’that I might he taken down-stairs next 
day. He was an odd-looking ^lan, the Doctor ; 
not unlike a jackdaw in outward seeming ; and he 
stood by my bedside with a bird-like eye upon 
me, when the door opened, and .Siilly made a dart 
at it with a warning finger raised. The Doctor 
looked round, * Aha ! ’ he said — * the little lady. 
Let her come in, nurse. Let her come in.’ 

Polly came in ivith round blue eyes wide open ; 
and ciiiubing the bed, gravely sat down upon 
the pillow. 

‘Nurse,’ said the Doctor, limping across the 
room, ‘you will ask this young lady to he very 
quiet, if you please. — You will be very quiet, 
won’t you"? ’ Ho turned on Polly with his bird- 
like eye, and using his club-foot as a pivot to turn 
on. ‘Eh, my dear? Eh?’ 

Polly nodded gravely. 

‘That’s well,’ said the Doctor, and pivoted 
himself round on Sally. ‘No draughts to-morrow, 
nurse. We mustn't have the little man catch 
cold.’ 

Pursued by Sally with a.ssuraucc3 that the 
greatest care should be taken of me, the Doctor 
limped from the room, and Polly and I were left 
alone. In answer to all I asked her, Polly said 
simply ‘ Yes’^and ‘ No,’ and comported herself alto- 
gether with a most supernatural and weighty 
gravity. The evening w'as advancing, and the 
room was growing gray with twilight. Since I 
had ceased to question Polly, she had spoken never 
a word. I was a little wounded. Perhaps illness 
had made me fretful and exacting, but I could 
not help thinking that Polly might have been 
better pleased to find me growing well again. We. 
kept silence until Sally returned, bearing the 
lamp with her. 

‘Now, Miss Marv,’ said Sally, ‘it’s pretty nigh 
time as you was in bed.’ 

‘I s’an’t go to bed,’ Polly auswercid with calm 
decisiveness ; and looking at her then, I saw that 
she had been crying, and was crying still. 

‘ Why, Miss Mary,’ said Sally, ‘ you wouldn’t 
make a worrit in Mlaster Johnny s room, I ’m sure, 
an’ him that poorly,’ 


« ‘They’m hearts o’ gold,’ said Sally caressingly — 
‘ they ’m hearts o’ gold, they am, both on ’em.’ . 

‘ If oo» goes for an angel,’ said Polly, fixedly 
regarding me, ‘I'll never be a good girl any more.’ 
Then she relaxed, and kissed me loudly ; and I 
again announced my intention not to he an angel, 
and so we said good-night. 

Next morning I was dressed and carefully 
wrapped up and carried down-stairs like a parceL 
I had not seen Mr Fairholt since the beginning 
of my illness, and I have learned since then that 
he had asked no questions about me, and had been 
apparently oblivious of my existence. When I 
saw him that day, I was amazed to find how old 
and gray and withered he had grown. He looked 
as if he had been as near Deatli’.s door as I had. 
I took occasion to ask Sally if he had been ill. 
She shook her head in answer, and said ‘No;’ 
blit I heard her murmur something about a ‘ pock 
of trouble’ and ‘poor old gentleman,’ as she 
turned away. 

Later in the day, when Maud was reading to me, 
and Polly was sitting on a footstool at iny feet, 

; Cousin Will crime in, an<l shiyed to hear the 
i finish of The Ugly Duckling. When the story 
I was yeud through, Maud cro.s3od over to him and 
! sat teside him in the window-seat. They spoke 
I together in low tones for a time ; bat 1 heard one 
; fragment of llieir talk. 

j ‘ It is possible,’ he was saying, ‘ that wo may 
learn something from him.’ 

‘ I fear not,’ lilaud answered, 

‘ Wc must wait awhile,’ said Cousin Will. 

‘ It ivould be unwise,’ said Maud, ‘ to question 
him until he grows stronger.’ 

; There they both looked at me, and I saw thjit 
; the latter jiart of their couversation referred to 
: me. Next day Maud said ‘ Good-bye,’ and I wa.s 
1 wheeled to the window to see (^nsin Will drive 
I her home. She had promised that she would 
i come again and see me very soon ; but a fortnight 
i elapsed before we met again. I had not even 
i tlien recovered my full strength, but all fear of a 
I relapse was long since over; and Sally had tohL 
I me iu the moruing that I was to liui’e a good 
j long drive that day. Maud camo iu a dainty 
; little carriage, drawn by tno charming ponies. 

I She had diit eu ahme, as 1 learned tHat she was 
i fond of doing ; but when we went away together, 
j Cousin Will came with us, I was well u-rapped 
i up, and the autumn air was balmy and warm. 


an’ mm that poorly.' 

‘ Jack,’ said Polly, suddenly breaking into sobs, 
and flinging herself upon 'the bed, ‘don’t be an 
angel ! Oh, don’t, donx, Jack ! ’ 

‘ Why, bless your pretty little heart alive, my 
darlin’, no ! ’ ejaculated Sally, raising her. 

But Poliy would have the assurimce from my 
own lipft and I gave it seriously. ^ I was as uncon- 
scious of any element of comedy in that assurance 
as Polly herself was. 


I up, ana tue auiumu air was oairay ana warm, 
j Oh, the quiet yet exquisite delight of that escape 
from prisoning walls— the rousing motion as the 
two bay ponies swept along ! The jingle of their 
harness made a merry tune, and their feet came 
down in lime to it, and the wheels hummed to it, 
aud birds and trees warbled and murmured in 
rare harmony. The free wide fields, the rolling 
river, and the bounteous air, what fresh delight 
filled them all! A road, so white it made me 
wink to look at it as we dashed along in the 
dazzling sunshine, led us at last to a pair of enor- 
mous gates of open ironwork, with much gilded 
scrollwork, and many gilded spikes — the veritable 
gates of fairyland they seemed. And a veritable 
fairyland it seemed within, with the vast house 
in the distance, whose every window shone so in 
I the sun, that it might have been filled with 
diamonds and gleamed no brighter ; with count- 
i less plants and flowers of strange and splendid 
form and hue on either side, as we swept up the 
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broad path leading to that noble mansion ; and 
far away to the right a lovely sheet of water, with 
the latest friends of The Ugly Ducklingiglidtng to 
and fro upon its placid surface. These things 
all led to one conclusion ; and when a gorgeous 
creature received us at the door, a being with 
white hair and white stockings and canary 
coloured breeches and a sky-blue coat, and instead 
of ordering us off the premises, received us with 
all evidence of deep respect, I should have been 
less than a 'child had it been less than fairyland, 
or had Maud been other than a fairy princess. 

Within the house we were encountered by a 
stout elderly man with a bald head and a red face. 
‘ Hallo, Fairholt ! ’ this gentleman shouted. ‘ How 
de doo? This the patient, eh? How’s the little 
feller, now ? — Better ? That ’s right. Come in 
an’ pick a bit o’ somethin’ or other. Lunch is 
on the table, an’ I ’in liungry enough for ten men. 
No blessin’ like a appetite, when you’ve got the 
stuff to let it loose on.' Talking thus, he led the 
way into a great room, before whose glories those 
of Mr Fairholt’s house grew pale in memory. If 
I had at this time nothing but memory to fall 
back upon, I should probably still think this 
apartment the most magnificent in the world. 
But my later knowledge of the gilded splendours 
of Hartley Hall has shewn me that they were a 
little worse than vulgar. 

‘No news ?’ asked Mr Hartley — so Will called 
him — Maud was miucing chicken on my plate, 
and the old man gave one swift glance towards 
her as he said it Cousin Will shook his head 
in riileijce ; aui; I looking at Maud; saw that her 
lijM trembled hiiutly. 

Afr Hartley ate gravely for a time, and looking 
up, "aught me in tlie act of staring at him. IIc 
dropped his knife and fork with u crash, and laid 
his great rod bands on the cloth and looked at mo. 
‘By Jove !’ he said slowly', looking round at Will 
and Maud, ‘ I never saw such a likeness in all my 
life afore. Never ! ’ 

‘Such a likeness, uncle?’ said Maud. ‘Where?’ 

‘ Wheer ? ’ exclaimed Mr Hartley. ‘ Why, theer.’ 
And taking up his knife again, he pointed at 
me. ‘ Why, he’s the very' livin’ image.’ 

‘Be calm, Mr Hartley,' said Cousin Will, rising 
and walking round the table* to im* ‘ You alanu 
the child. He is far from strong yet.’ 

‘Calm!’ Biiid Mr Hartley, taking up his fork 
and attacking his ]>!ate again. ‘ 1 'ni calm enough. 
But it’s the most extr’ordinary strikin’ likeness J 
ever set eyes on in all my born davs.’ He looked 
at me again, and arose from the table.—' Take care 
o’ the little chap, Maud,’ he said with a gentlene.ss 
which contrasted strongly with the haste with 
which he bad arisen.-— ‘ Here, come with me, 
Fairholt ; I want to speak to you a minuta’ 

Will left me with a reassuring pat upon the 
shoulder, and followed Mr Hartley to the far-cud 
of .the room, where they talked eagerly to<'ether 
for five minutes. ” 

‘I’ll tell you what I ’ll do,’ said Will, as they 
came away together tow'ards the table ; ‘ I ’ll drive 
over at once and bring her with me.’ 

‘Finish your lunch first,’ said Mr Hartley, ring- 
ing the bell, — ‘Order the dog-cart round at’once,’ 
he called to the servant almost before the door 
was opened. 

The meal was finished in silence. The footman 
announced that the dog-cart was in readiness ; 


and Mr Hartley and Cousin Will left the room 
together. Maud, in evident surprise and wonder, 
led me to a couch near the window, and made 
me lie down there in the sunshine, setting up a 
firescreen to shade my face. 

‘Are you strong enough to talk, dear?’ she 
asked me. 

I answered that I felt quite strong and well. 

‘Shall you be troubled if I ask you what 
frightened you on the night when you fell iU ? ’ , 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘I saw a face at the 
, window,’ 

‘ Ga^/oigne, your playfellow,’ she went on, ‘ 
that yf u cried out “ The face ! ” Had you ever 
seen the face before ?’ 

I told her everything then ; much as I hav§ set 
it down at the beginning of this narrative. 

She heard me to the end, and then *said ’t^th 
voice and eyes of appeal : ‘ If ever you should 
see him again* dear, don’t be afraid of him, 
but speak to hiih. No, darling, no ; he will 
not hurt you. It is not in his heart to hurt 
anything. But he is most unhappy — oh, most 
unhappy ! If ever you see him again, speak to 
him, and teU him that everybody has forgiven 
him. Tell him that unless he comes hack again, 
our hearts are broken. Tell him that unless he 
comes back again, I shall die.' There she fell 
forward on her Icnees, and drooped her head 
against the couch on which I lay, and broke into 
passionate weeping. The intensity of eagerness 
with which she had spoken these last words, and 
the uncontrolled agony of tears in which she knelt, 
alarmed me beyond measure. I could think of 
nothing to be done except tq_put my arms about 
her neck and soothe her and promise that I would 
— I would indeed. After a time she cried less 
passionately ; and when she had partly resecured 
lier self-control, she arose. ‘Don’t tell anybody 
of this, darling,’ she said. ‘ But never forget what 
1 have asked you.’ 

I promised faithfully; and she left the room, 
still crying, but quite quietly. I sat alone and 
wondered at it all, as I think I well might. The 
unaccustomed exercise of the drive, the hearty 
meal 1 had eaten after it, and the agitation of 
mind I luid twice experienced, were too much for 
me, and hy-and-by wonder l5st itself in sleep. 
When I awoke there were voices in the room, and 
I had a shawl thrown over me. 

‘01),’ said Mr Hartley’s voice, ‘so you’ve known 
him since the day he was horn, eh ?’ 

‘ Yes sir,’ said a voice, which I knew at once to 
he Sally’s. ‘ I dressed him the very second time 
•as ever lie was dressed, sir.’ 

Hearing this, I put aside the shawl which 
covered me and sat np. Sally, Cousin Will, and 
Mr Hartlej' were standing together on the rug 
before the fireplace, and Sally’s face wore an 
o.\pres8ion of anxiety and fear. 

‘ Did you know his motheriiefore her marriage?’ 
Mr Hartley asked. 

‘ Yes sir ; pore dear, I did sir,’ Sally answered. ‘ 
‘ Mv mother nussed her w’hen her was r* baby.’ 

‘Hay ?’ said Mr Hartley. ‘ What did you say 
your name was?~Ah, Troman ; of course, of 
course. Are you old Troman’s. daughter, that 
lived in the cottage by the quarry ? ’ 

‘ Yes sir, please sir,’ Sally answered, courtesying, 

‘ Well, what was his mother’s maiden hame 1 ’ 

‘ Isabella Hartley, sir,’ said SaUy, 
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‘ f did she numy ? * 

^ .* Mr John Campbell, sir, at the Baker’s Green 
ircmworks, sir,’ Sally answereA 

* And he ’s their only child, is he ?’ Mr Hartley 
went on. 

^For sure be is, sir,’ Sally answered. 

* That ’s what you ’d call a chain o’ evidence if 
you like. — Ain’t it, Fairliolt ? ’ said Mr Hartley 
turning round upon Cousin Will, and thrusting 
a foretinger at his waistcoat. 

‘ It’s certainly complete enough,' AVill answered 

Mr Hartley turnea back to Sally. ‘Did you 
'E"«l’8n see his mother’s brother Ben, young w»man ? 
A blackguard bit of a chap, as run away, au’ was 
never heard on for ’ears an’ ’ears ? ’ 

>* I seen him once, sir,* said Sally ‘ but I never 
knowed no harm of him, sir. They was all decent 
people.’ * , 

‘What’ll you bet you haven’t spen him twice ?’ 
Mr Hartl^ asked with a twinkle in his ej'e. 

‘Well, I never!’ ejaculated Sallj% in a tone of 
sadden recognition and surprise, 

Mr Hartley burst into a great roar of laughter, 
and catching sight of me, stopped suddenly. ‘An’ 
if here,’ he said, ‘ain’t niy new-found nevew 
a-listenin’ to it all ! Why, blame me if it ain’t as | 
good as a play. — Come an’ kiss your uncle, Johnny, i 
— Bless , my heart alive, missis, sit down, an’ have I 
a glass o’ wine, — O nonsense, nonsense I Don’t j 
stand curtcheyin’ as if you was afraid o’ me. Why j 
you an’ me ought to know each otlier. Your I 
mother an’ my mother brought nie into the workl j 
together, between ’em. Well, well, well ! Bless i 
my heart alive ! An’ who ’d ha’ thought it ? ’ 

Sally explained everything to nm that afternoon 
as Mr Hartley’s groom drove us home. When we 
were landed there, Sally carried me bodily to my 
bedroom, and setting me down upon the bed we])t 
over* me according to custom. ‘ And oh I ’ she 
cried at last, holding me at arm’s-length by the 
shouldens, ‘ if Heaven ain’t a-raisiu’ up friends for 
him everywhere.’ 

My aunt Bertha went over to Hartley Hall 
next day, and for a week or two there was a great 
driving to and fro between the houses. Filially, 
Sally was added to the list of Mr Hartley’s 
domestics, on the^ understanding that she was 
engaged solely for my behoof and benefit ; and 1 
was transferred from the house of Mr Fairholt to 
that of Mr Hartley. Polly and I were alike 
inconsolable at first ; but frequent visits were 
promised on either side, and once more the 
barque of Childhood’s Hope sailed free before 
the winA 


COMMONPLACE-BOOKS. 

The practice almost universally followed by the 
great scholars in olden times, of making copious 
extracts from the books they read, seems to have 
fallen into comparatiVe desuetude in our day. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries everybody 
yrho aspired to the character of a scholar was 
most assiduous in' transferring to his volumes of I 
Adversaria choice passages met with in the prose- 
cution of his studies. Thus it happens that so 
many coramonflace-books are to be found in the 

S eat collections of manuscripts in the British I 
useum,* the Bodyieian Library at Oxford, the j 
University Library at Cambridge, the Vatican! 


Library at Borne, and indeed in all the public 
libraries of Europe. 

A comm»nplace-book may be described as a bobk 
in which things to be remembered are ranged under 
general heads. In a properly ordered volume of 
this kind all the entries should be duly arranged 
under their Lod Gommunes — common ‘ places ’ or 
I ‘ topics.’ A great number of the claesical writer’s 
of antiquity ■were most diligent in collecting and 
' arranging excerpta. Cicero, for example, himself 
informs us that he never passed a day without 
reading and writing something at home ; con- 
stautlv taking notes and making comments on 
what he read. Plutarch always carried a common- 
place-book with him, and preserved with the 
greatest care whatever judicious observations fell 
in the course of conversation ; and Pliny the 
Younger says of his illustrious uncle, that he 
never read a book without making extracts from 
it ; for he used to remark that there was no book 
80 had but tliat something interesting could be 
found in it. 

It miglit perhaps he imagined that this practice 
of laborious transcription, tliough absolutely neces- 
sary in au age when literary productions, being all 
in manuscript, were very rare and costly, would 
gradually decline and die out when the printing- 
press hud made hooks much cheaper and more 
accessible. The reverse was the case. The scholars 
who assisted in the revival of learning outstripped 
their classical predecessors in the zeal with which 
they betook themselves to the filling up of their 
ponderous commonplace tomese 

lu the Advancement of Learning, Lord Bacon 
writes : ‘ For the disposition and collocation of 
that knowledge which we preserve in writing, 
it consisteth in a good digest of commonplaces ; 
wherein I am not ignorant of the prejudice im- 
puted to the use of commonplacc-hooks, as causing 
a retardation of reading, and some slotli or relax- 
ation of memory. But l)ecause it is hut a coun- 
terfeit thing in knowledges to be forward aud 
pregnant, except n man be deep and iull, I hold 
the entry of commonplaces lo be a matter of great 
use and essence in studying, as that which assureth 
copie (that is, copiousness] of invention, and oou- 
tracteth judgment to a strength.' / 

It has been said that the practice of extracting 
has a tendency to cause a torpidity of recollection ; 
for, say the objectors, a person would not have so 
great a care to retain a fact in his memory if he 
were aware that he could find it in his note-book. 
There is a show of reason in this objection ; but it 
can apply only to those who make extracts from 
the mere love of scribbling ; certainly not to those 
who make a proper use of their excerpta with the 
de.sign of improving and refreshing the memory. 
For this purpose the notes should bo frequently 
reperused ; and by this means it cannot be denied 
that many facts may he preserved which would 
otherwise have entirely faded from the memory. 
As a matter of fact, many of those scholars whose 
powers of memory have been developed to a 
remarkable degree, have been most assiduous in 
regularly posting up their commonplace-books. 
The historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Homan Empire has indeed expressed an opinion 
that what is read twice is retained better than 
what is once transcribed. But surely this reason- 
ing confutes itself, because, before a passage is 
copied into a comino^Iace-book, it is necessary 
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to read that paesage, which ia consequently read 
twice and written once. It is particularly worthy 
of remark, that while Gibbon professed to repre- 
hend the system of commonplacing, be was most 
industrious in putting it in practice. This incon- 
sistency remincU one of the witty remark of Dr 
Thomas Fuller, who in his Holy State observes : 
*I know some have a prejudice against com- 
monplace-books, and yet perchance will privately 
make use of what publicly they declaim gainst, j 
A commonplace-book contains many notions in 
garrison, whence the owner may draw out an 
army into the field on competent warning.’ 

Among other eminent men of modern times who 
have kept commonplace-books may be mentioned 
Bishop Jewell, Dr Donne, Milton, Leibnitz, Locke, 
and Count Joseph de Maistre. Robert Southey j 
was an incessant maker of notes, and selections 
from his commonplace-books have been published { 
in four thick quarto volumes. Benjamin Franklin | 
commends the practice when he says : ‘ I would | 
advise you to read with a pen in your hand, and i 
enter in a bodk short notes of what you find that j 
is curious or that may be useful ; for this will be | 
the best method of imprinting such particulars i 
in yoxir memory, where they will be ready either j 
for practice on some future occasion, if they ! 
are matters of utility ; or at least to adorn and : 
improve your conversation, if they are rather j 
points of cmiosity.’ Finally, Dugald Stewart | 
remarks: ‘What improvements in science might' 
we Jiot flatter ourselves with the hopes of accom- 1 
plisliing, liad we only activity and industry to , 
tn usare up cx i ry plausible hint that occurs to : 
us ! Hardly a day passes when many such do ! 
not occur to oursedves, or are suggested by others ; ! 
and detached and insulated as they may appear 
at present, some of them may perhaps afterwards, i 
at the distance of years, furnish the keystone of , 
an iiuporlant system.’ 

It must not be supposed that erudite scholars ! 
and antiquaries were the only class of men who 
kept comrnonphice-books. The purveyors of light 
literature did not disdain this useful aid to study, i 
Butler made large collections before he began bis | 
Hwlihras; and Addison filled several folio volumes ■ 
before ho ventured to undertake the task of ■ 
writing the Spectator. Again, a Vriter in the ' 
Tatter Sisys; ‘ I tunied to iny commonplace-hook, ' 
and found his case under the word Coquette.' i 
Mr George Augustus Sala, one of the most bril- j 
liant contributors to the light literature of our ■ 
own day, has filled with his marvellous minute ; 
handwriting a vast number of elaborate common- 
place-books. The example of Mr S.ala, whoso 
published works arc so voluminous, and who has 
spent a considerable part of his life in active 
travel as a special correspondent, shews what 
may he done by acting on the principle of con- 
stantly taking notes. 

If a student begins early in life to arrange 
extracts, and if he perseveres without intermis- 
sion, he will find himself the possessor of an 
immense amount of valuable and workable literary 
material. The pasting of printed cuttings in a 
scrap-book or the purcliase of a commonplace-book 
ready-made will not answer the purpose. The 
extracts must be selected, arranged, and copied 
by the person who ia to turn them to profit. 
The earlier in life the work is begun, the better. 
The celebrated John Sturmius in old age used 1 
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to lament, with tears in his eyes, that he had 
neglected to keep commonplace-books when he was 
young ; and Isaac Casaubon in the evening of his 
life used to say how deeply it grieved him to 
think that he had read many curious things 
which he had omitted to transfer to his Adver- 
saria. Memoranda, extracts, and suggestions accu- 
mulate in a wonderful manner under the hand 
of the diligent student. Thus the late Mrs 
Jameson, in her Commonplace-book of Thoughts, 
Memories, and Fancies remarks : ‘ For many years 
I have been accustomed to make a memoran dum _ 
of anu thought which might come across me-^if 
pen rad paper were at hand — and to mark and 
remark any passage in a book which excited either 
a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. This 
collection of notes increased insensibly. from day 
to day. 'fhe volumes on Shakspeare's Women, 
on Sacred and Xegendary Art, and various other 
productions, sprang from seed thus lightly and 
casuallv sown, wliich, I hardly know how, grew 
up and expanded into a regular readable form, 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end.’ 

Enough has been said about the utility of keep- 
ing a conmionplace-book ; a few words may be 
added as to the method of arranging it. The fol- 
lowing plan is a modification of that recommended 
by Drexelius, who wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Take two books — small quarto is the most 
convenient size — and entitle one of them Adver- 
saria (notes or memoranda), and the other Lem- 
mata (subjects or titles). The lirst is the recep- 
tacle of all long passages, and also of short 
extracts where no other matter is likely to be 
met with relating to the same subject. The 
heading of each entry should be written in the 
margin in a larger character than the rest, in order 
that it may attract attention. The extracts are to 
be entered as they occur, no part icular order being 
observed. Lemmata is arranged on another plan. 
The headings are written in the margin in the 
same manner as the Adversaria, but between each 
a blank space of a page or half a page is to be 
left, for the reception of additional references. 
The entries in this book should consist chiefly of 
references and brief extracts, all long ones being 
inserted in the Adversaria. The headings need 
not be inserted in any regular order. When a 
space is filled up, a reference should be made in 
the margin to the page on which the subject is 
continued. A complete index, which must he 
carefully posted up in a third octavo volume, will 
furnish a ready means of referring to the treasures 
in both collections. 


THE BELLS OF YARRICK 

A PROSE IDYLL, IN THREE SCENES. 

SCENE I. 

The embers falling from the' logs in tlie fireplace 
of the Vicarage parlour make comfortable sounds 
and sleepy ; and the flames, playing a soft accom- 
paniment, flicker, and wane, and flicker again. 
The fitful light deals tenderly with the furniture^ 
treating it with chivalrous respect, .as having seen 
better days ; unlike the saucy sunbeams wMob, 
earlier, took delight in disclosing the rifja in, the 
cfirpet, the battered condition of the chairs, the 
nudity of the wainscot. ‘The unhealthy gloss 
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vi h gone/ the Vicar would say when 

tlMk.iiikkediiess of the land forced itself obtrusively 
hla am this contentedly, and with an 


^eoiinnate glimce round. The remark wm in 
enperflnotts, but it seemed to afford satiafao 
tioa to the i^eaker. And though the furniture 
is shabby, there is an air of refinement withal 
Here are we in the presence of books— books 
dispersed, ]f>lea6antly disordered, reposing in odd 
corners ; faithful servants which perform double 
office, ministering intellectually, and distilling a 
snMe air of acholarship around. These the Vicar 

This morning an ominous siilluess had reigned 
without. The sun had risen blood .red, and its 
rays, expending force in breaking through the 
opposed p^ialanx of cloud, hud reached the earth | 
spent and exhausted. The clouds had flushed j 
an^ily, portending mischief ; tliQugh the sun- | 
light had triumphed at the first ouslaughti the j 
contest was not concluded. Later, on the lurid j 
horizon great inky piles had gathered steadily 
from the eastward, banking themselves one upon 1 
another in mighty columns. Though the wind | 
yet lay still, elemental strife impended. By i 
rustics plodding homeward, soil-smeared and 
weary ; by son-^ned fishers making their boat 
garuitMre taut and ship-shape on the ferry beach, | 
the foreboding stillness had been felt. Dennis | 
Ladbrook, from the plough, had sung greeting to j 
Harry Winn, bending over his nets. ‘ Wha’ cheer, ! 
Ma’aster Winn/ Looks main storrmy!’ And! 
Harry, glancing skyward with puckering brow, 
had replied : ‘ It deu that ! ’ 

Before gloaming fell, the wind moaned, and 
sent forth a few fitful puffs to herald its approach, j 
Boardsey Ferry answered resjionsive ; witn wave- 1 
lets first, dimpling its face, presenting uneven ; 
surface — child’s play this. 'I'hen the dark-green ’ 
waters turned black. A gust or two more and ! 
the wavelets were fairly set by the ears ; amongst j 
them, confusion reigned supreme. They jostled ! 
together, slapping noisily ; making great commotion 
when the wind blew their foam-caps into spray. 
Then child’s play ceased, and the storm burst in 
earnest. Wavelets were ingulfed; great rollers 
came surging up fcpm the eastward, gathered in 
strength, and volume, and fell with deafening i 
thunder on the beach. Lightning, forked and ! 
jagged, gleamed from the cloud- rirt.s, intensifying ' 
the keavy pall of darkness which succeeded, j 
Heaven’s artillery roared ; heavy sheets of rain j 
Wt on the seething waters. j 

On shore too the strife raged. Leaves whirled ! 
through the air, seeking resting-place, and finding | 
none. Into nooks and crannies, through new- j 
discovered apertures, the wind shrieked and j 
screamed. Sturdy branches creaked and groaned j 
in protestation at the disturbance^ to spreading 
roots the strain was transmitted, and they had 
work to hold their owh. 

Yarrick is an old-world village on the east 
coast, where men struggle for existence in ele- i 
mentary fashion, unaidea for the most part by ! 
inechanical appliance. Some seek the waters, and | 
draw a precarious livelihood from them ; others 
till the soil and sow the life-sustaining grain. 
Simple souls, yet none the less embodying much 
of the poetic tenderness of life ; capable of feeling 
much in the soft mysticism of the autumn moon- 
light; to wit more gratitude than their lips can 


oxuresB when the ripened ears grow heavv id; 
golden harvest-tide. And in an old gambrel- 
roofed house which nestles under the North Wold 
hill in this pastoral parish, dwelt the Vicar. Far 
removed from the turmoil of great cities, his life 
had glided bjr comparatively eventless. His it 
had been to minister to the poor, and by the poor 
: he was beloved ; imperceptibly but steadily he had 
won his way to tlieir hearts. Where trouble had 
fallen heaviest, ho had been ever at band to 
relieve ; ready in thought, quick in action, he 
had long since won fealty alike of the hardy sons 
of the soil and of the toilers of the waters. 

Once when the signal had boomed from the 
lifeboat station on the beach, only half the crew 
had assembled; two were down with fever, and 
tlie rest were away. Harry Winn, master, after 
calling the muster-roll, had stepped forth from 
the boat-shed into the darkness again and again, 
Xieering in vain through the driving sleet for the 
missing ones. He had seen a recurrent flash far to 
the eastward, and he knew that a doomed vessel 
was on the deadly Trull Bank. Tiien he had 
returned to the shed where his mates sat silent. 
He was not one to display much feeling, hut he 
was sore troubled ; he had traversed that awful 
three miles before when the boat was fully 
manned, aud ho well remembered the terrific fight 
between maddened waves and straining muscles. 
When he was seating himself in despair, the Vicar, 
telling him in a few earnest words how the use of 
the oar was new neither to himself nor to the 
friend who accompanied him, volunteered service. 
Winn had looked up doubtfully, but the Vicar’s 
face had compelled trust And when the first 
burst was over, and the boat, quivering in every 
plauk, had emerged from the breakers, the master 
found that he had relied on no broken reed. 
Solid muscle and steady nerve were there ; and 
licnceforward the hardy coastmen opened their 
hearts to him wliose spirit they felt had com- 
munion with theirs. 

Again, when the village community had oppo.setl 
an obstinate resi-stance to sanitary reform — such a 
steady dead-weight of opposition as only a village 
community is capable of — and when the «weet 
Yarrick air had beCn poisoned by th^ rotting 
heaps of garbage in the hack-yards of the inhabi- 
tants, typhus had swooped down with bared fangs. 
’The defenceless village became a hotbed of infec- 
tion ; work stood still, families were decimated, 
and great sorrow fell upon Yarrick. And in this 
time of trial too, the Vicar was at hand ; where 
trouble was sorest, he confronted it ; his was the 
ready hand to succour, his the glowing sympathy 
to cheer. The time of trouble passed away, and 
now M'here he goes there is sunshine ; tanned 
faces glow ruddier and smile greeting when he 
passes ; mothers’ lips move .to bless him ; chil- 
dren toddle towards him, and place baby hands 
in his. 

As the logs in the fireplace fall together and 
emit a sudden blaze, his face may be studied by 
its light ; thought characterises it, gentleness 
softens it ; it is the face of one taking retrospect — 
the Vicar is looking back. Aud his pupil, sitting 
by bis side, is looking forward. Gerald ilerrick is 
about to start on his career in the army ; and ' 
loving his country, he has taken mental oath to 
work and, if need be, to die for her. Slight 
and well-knit in figure, eager and intelligent, he 
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neems well fitted for tlio path he has choaea ; to 
him life is a romantic mystery, filled- with glori- 
ous and infinite possibilitiea The attitudoi of 
the two are expressive of that pleasant lassitude 
which steals over those who have eaten and are 
sheltered after having been long out of doors. 
They have been discussing some recent event 
interesting to both, and aie occupied with 
thought. 

Now Gerald speaks. ‘You really think the 
answers I gave will have passed me, sir ? ’ 

The Vicar smiles pleasantly. *X do, Gerald. 
From the report you give of them, you appear to 
have managed your paper most artistically.’ 

‘Passing this examination would save me six 
long months. Who knows, sir, what chance of 
active service may not dejiend on it. 1 cannot 
but feel anxious.’ And Gerald sighs, 

‘Your nervousness is only natural, Gerald, 
though I really believe there is no reason for 
anxiety. At anyrate you have worked bravely 
iind steadily ; and whether you have won your 
cadetship or hot, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing tliat you have done your best.’ 

The boy’s eyes brighten ; Gerald honoiurs his 
master, and a little discriminating praise comes 
sweet after toil. He glances up quickly at the 
Vicjir’s face, then looks down ; at sixteen the 
emotions are more apt to he expressed mutely 
than articulately. ‘Denny was to wait at the 
jiost'OlUce at Boardsey for the telegram ; W inn 
jnomised not to cross the ferry without him, 
sir, lie says.’ 

‘ 'J'heu U' he iS not already over, Gerald, he will 
ha\'e a wild cr issing.' 

Gerald rises, and walks towards the window. 
The wind without deals it a succession of heavy 
blows, causing it to shake noisily ; and the rain, 
like discharged li indl'uls of shot, lashes it. Sud- j 
denly, through the clamour of tiie storm, borne j 
fitiuily but still distinctly audible, comes the j 
sound of pealing bolls. The Vicar raises his 
head, and his face flushes as he listens. ‘Kind 
and thoughtful,’ he murmurs ; ‘ they have not 
forgotten !’ 

‘ Why are the bells ringing at this time, sir ?’ 

‘Ella was born six yeani ago to-night, Gerald, j 
They ring to commemorate the little sunbeam’s 
advent.’ The Vicar’s eyes have a dreamj’^ far-olF 
expression. Agaiu the peal is heard ; now his 
lips move. ‘Sweet-voiced messengers, shaping 
their notes to Nature’s moods. Well-loved sounds 
and sympathetic ; sporting wuth the raging winds ; 
borne to me in the bosom of the storm ! ’ 

Gerald holds his peace, and waits till the broken 
utterances cease. He has known his master in 
abstracted moods before this, and at such times 
he will listen sympathetically, in part understand- 
ing. ‘ How you love the bells, sir ! ’ 

‘Their music is weft inseparably with the 
sweetest recollections of my life.’ A pause, during 
which the Vicar gazes dreamily into the fire. 

‘ When I sit listening to them, it all comes back 
to me — ^my father’s home, my childhood, my past! 
When I came to Yarrick, I lost their music. I 
never dared to hope for its sweet companionship 
again ; the parish was too poor to allow of even 
a dream of it. And then my father’s friend, the 
patron of the living — peace be to his memory ! — 
presented these bells to the church. Old friends 
come back to me — their voices pealed forth on my 


marriage ; and their music fell upon my ear when 
my child was bom.’ 

Gerald’s heart is moved towards his master ; he 
rises and takes a etep towards Mm, and his feeling 
finds outlet. ‘To me too, sir, they are grown 
dear. I feel that when I am far away from 
Yarrick, I shall weave the memory of them with 
that of you, and shall so remember them for 
time to come.’ 

The Vicar, recalled from his reverie, looks up 
into the boy’s eager face ; then he stretches out his 
hand, and says: ‘Your words sound pleasa ntly . ^ 
QerahL’ After a pause he adds slowly: ‘And so * 
you will never forget Yarrick, nor your old 
master ? ’ 

And Gerald answers : ‘ Never ! ’ 

A noise, as of the opening and closing of doors ; 
then of voices, female treble and male bass, hold- 
ing dispute concerning rain-soaked garments. The 
treble protestations appear to be overborne. 

‘That is Dennis,’ remarks the Vicar, with a 
smile. 

Then a knock, to ■which Gerald breathlessly 
responds. Set in the framework of the doorway 
stands the weather-beaten figure of Dennis Lad- 
brook. The rain trickles from his garments and 
collects in a little pool on the mat. As he con- 
fronts Gerald, an intense satisfaction manifests 
itself in every lineament of his beaming face. 

‘ The telegram, Denny ! You ’ve brought it ? ’ 

‘Ihev, Ma'aster Gerald!’ — a rustic chuckle of 
delight, then a sudden drooping of the corners of 
the mouth — ‘ ef uu bcan’t melted ! ’ The sodden 
cap is removed, and a piece of pulp carefully 
extracted from its lining. On its appearance, con- 
sternation is depicted on every face. Denny 
glances irp from it in dismay, and then regards it 
with a look of deep contrition. Suddenly his 
face broadens out into such a beaming smile as 
only a rustic’s is capable of producing ; he takes 
a step forward, and in Ms enthusiasm brings 
down a heavy wet hand on Gerald’s shoulder. 

I ‘ Et doaif t make much difference, far as I see, 

! Ma’aster Gerald ; yeu’s a cadet, a cadet in Her 
I Mayjesty’s sarvice, spite o’ rain an’ weather !’ and 
j Denny dwells on his words in a mild ecstasy. 

! Gerald gives a gasp of relief and sits down, 
i ‘ But ^how do you know, Denny '? ’ asks the 
Vicar. 

‘’Cause, sir, we overhauls this yere telagraft 
’fore we puts it iutcu its cover ! ’ replies Denny 
with modest pride. Fixing his eye on the ceiling, 
he adds reflectively : ‘ An’ a more flimsy ill- 
reg’lated cover than it’s preuved I never did see, 
that I will say ! ’ 

At Yarrick, telegrams are evidoiitly regarded 
as the common pro|)erty of the village. The 
Vicar appreciates the humorous side of this, but 
seeing disadvantages, thinks it well to register 
a protest. ‘ It is os well that the postmaster 
should he told that, tolegfams are private pro- 
pert}’,' he says mildly ; adding with a smile ; 

‘ Notwithstanding, that disclosure has in this , case 
certainly brought relief.’ 

‘So yen’s tould us ’fore now, sir ; an’ bed the 
telagraft come to any un but Ma’aster Gerald, 
'twould ’a been different, sir. ‘J He belongs ten 
us,” says t’ poustma’uster ; “doan’t he?” ,An’ 
Winn an’ me says : “ Ho deu so,” “ J’heu We ’ll 
read his telagraft,” says t’ poastma’aster ; an’ ho 
reads un. Then he says to me : "Denny, doan’t 
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yeu tell t’ parson what I 'a done ! " an’ I says : 

No, I won’t.” But cornin’ along, I thout ’twould 
he more honourable like so to deu ; an' that ’s 
the long an’ the short of it, sir.’ And Denny 
twirls his moist headgear with the air of one who 
has achieved moral triumph. 

The Vicar has by this time turned to congratu- 
late Gerald ; and as he does so, the door is gently 
pushed open, and a golden-haired maiden enters, 
aged seven, blue-eyed. The Vicar catches her up 
in his arms, and facing round, says : ‘ Sunbeam, 

« .tulate the conqueror ! Gerald has passed 
amination, and is become a great man — a 
soldier I * 

Ella eyes the great man coquettishly, and the 
great man blushes. ‘ Will you play the drum, 
soldier 1 ’ , 

‘ I am afraid not, Ella’ 

The interrogator, nestling on papa’s shoulder, 
grows thoughtful. * Will you w’ear spurs ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I nope to have that privilege, Ella.’ 

She looks more content, but still thoughtful ; 
parity of circumstance is causing her to recall a 
scene from her last Christinas pantomime. After 
a pause the fair face is upturned, and the eyes 
seek the ceiling ; tragically raising a dimpled hand 
she says slowly : ‘ And will you light for me and 
my country ? ’ 

Gerald is growing a little embarrassed. ‘O yes, 
Ella ; that I will, when there is occasion to,’ 
he answers. 

‘ Then I do cong’at’late you, dear soldier I ’ 
Both the rosy hands are extended ; and the hoy, 
after pausing for a moment, steps forward and 
chivalrously kisses them. 

The Vicar’s eyes brighten at the enactment of 
the little comedy. Gerald crosses to the far side 
of the room, lights the lamp, and makes endea- 
vour to spread out the paper pulp which was once 
a telegram. 

Ella’s eyes now rest in consternation on Denny. 

’ Oh ! Denny, how vewy vewy wet you are ; and on 
the fur mat too 1’ (Ella was inexact ; the fur had 
long since disappeared.) ‘ Have you weally come 
from Boardsey to-night, Denny V 
‘Ves, Missy, I hev.’ 

‘And have you, cong’at’l — g’at’lated Gerald, 
Denny ?’ 

‘I’s now goin’ ten, Missy,’ Denny makes pre- 
paration by clearing his throat and restlessly 
glancing over to w'here Gerald sits. Gerald looks 
back with a smile ; the Vicar leans an arm on the 
chimney-piece ; Sunbeam gazes at Denny in 
expectation, much impressed by his attitude. 

• The twirling of the hat is recommenced, the eye 
becomes fixed on a remote spot, as before, and 
Denny thus delivers himself : ‘ In a few days, 
Ma’aster Gerald, yeu’li he leavin’ Yarrick, an’ 
yen think yen’s goin’ away from ih’ould place 
aU lonely like; but yen an’t. Why? ’Cause 
yen’s mistaken, Ma’aster Gerald. Mebhe yen 
don’t mind the time when yen fust come t’ Yar- 
rick, an’ I lamed yon rabbitin’, an’ that ould doe 
ferret hit yer finger had j yen was a little un 
then, Ma’aster Gerald.’ 

‘0 yes, Denny, I remember it, mutmurs 
Gerald. 

‘ Anyway]^ I han’t forgot those days, I ’s been 
turnin’ an’ turnin’ 'em over in my mind o’ late ; 
an’ yesterday I goes up to Uncle Ben, an’ I says | 
to him ; “ Uncle Ben, did I lam Ma’aster Gerald ] 


rabbitin’, or did I not?” “Yeu did so, Dennis,” 
ho says. An’ I says to him : “ Then shall I let 
Ma’aster Gerald go out soldiering all alone to 
furrin parts?” An’ Uncle Ben says: “Yeu heem 
rightj boy, yeu shanna’I” An’ then he an’ me 
goes into the bar-parlour of the Three Mariners to 
see t’ sergeant wi’ they ribhins who was there. 
An’ we all has a drink together — porter it was ; 
an’ then Uncle Ben he ups an’ asks t’ sergeant 
whether I could ’list. “Ay, ay,” says the ser- 
geant, as he slips a shilling into my hand ; so that 
where yeu goes, Ma’aster Gerald, there I goes teu.’ 
Tlie rotary movement of the cap accelerates ; 
Denny’s face has become very red, and his voice 
quavers like the village flute. . ‘An’ so, Ma’aster 
Gerald, whether it hes Rooshia, or whether it hes 
Prooshia, or whether it hes Injy, yeu ’ll al’ays 
have me to look arter yeu ! ’ 

‘Bravely said, Denuy !’ exclaims the Vicar. 

Sunbeam focuses and reflects the distributed 
entlmsiam ; she clasps her dimpled hands together 
and cries : * Bwavo! dear Denny ; how welly bwave 
of you ! ’ 

And Gerald, with his face aglow, has risen and 
clasped the honest fellow’s hand. ‘Denny,’ he 
says, ‘ I cannot express all I feel,’ 

The orator is overcome. ‘ Nor mo neither, 
Ma’aster Gerald ! ’ 

The Vicar becomes absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of ail ornament on tlie clumney-piece. Sud- 
denly he is recalled to consciousness by a vivid 
gleam of lightning eclipsing the soft glow of the 
firelight, and making every object in the room 
stand out sharply in its dazzling light ; it is 
followed by a deafening peal of thunder, and a 
gust of wind which shakes the house to its foun- 
dations. As though this were a last despairing 
effort of the elements, a sudden'’ calm fulls, the 
fury of the storm seeming to have exliausted 
itself. 

Ella has buried her face in her father’s shoulder. 

‘’Tis as w’ihl a night as Yarrick has seen sin’ 
I’b lived here ! ’ coimncnts Denny, awe-stricken. 

‘The storm is passed away now, Sunbeam,’ 
at length whispers the Vicar. 

Sunlseara looks up blinking, ‘Are you quite 
sure it is past, papa?’ she says. ‘Is (ft gone to 
Boardsey, I wonder ? ’ * 


The group are still together in the Vicar’s 
parlour when a hurried knocking is heard at 
the door ; and in another moment Harry Winn, 
drenched, breathless, and with the face of one 
who bears news of sad catastrophe, appears on 
the scene. ‘ Tliet last hev been teu much for ’t, 
sir,’ he gasps. ‘ The belfry ’s gone by the hoard, 
and nary a whole bell ’s left to tell the tale ! ’ 
and the rough fellow turns that he may not 
see the sorrow he feels is writ on the face of 
him to whom the chimes have been the music of 
half a lifetime. 

And he, the Vicar? Sweet associations of the 
past had caused those inanimate hells to become 
to him ministers of divine sympathy, and to him 
the light seems suddenly to have gone out. He 
attempts to meet his trouble with a smile, but 
his face refuses to misrepresent the sorrow of his 
heart. In a moment Ella stem towards him, and 
a soft little arm steals round his neck in mute 
sympathy. Then he turns, catches her up in his 
arms, and kisses he]; twice. ‘ Run, Ella, and tell 
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nurse to wrap you up,’ he says, ‘ We will go out 
and see if perchance there be any merfely wounded 
left amongst the slain ; if not, we must find a fitting 
resting-place for them.’ He pats the sunny heail 
and smiles down. ‘We must bury Angelus and 
Silvertongue side by side.’ And Ella trips away. 
Turning, he says : ‘ Go, Winn, and you, Dennis, 
to where they are fallen— T will join you directly.’ 

* We will, sir ! ’ the two cry, experiencing instant 
relief on being put into action. 

The Vicar nods cheerfully, and closes the door 
on them, then draws his chair up to the fire and 
sits down. His face is thrown back, his hand is 

f iassed across his forehead, and his lips move, 
n this brief moment he takes leave of the loved 
messengers now lost to him. 

Gerald steps forward, and his master asks 
dreamily : ‘ Is that you, Gerald ? ’ 

‘ Yes sir.’ 

Then the Vicar looks up. ‘ The death of the 
bells must not banish your success from our 
minds,’ he says. ‘ You will recollect the coinci- 
dence of their fall with the commencement of 
your new career ; it seems that the lust sound i 
they uttered was a joy-peal at the news ! ’ j 

‘ Sir, Yarrick is poor, and cannot replace them.’ 

‘ No, my boy ; they are gone for ever.’ 

Gerald is strangely moved by complex feelings, 
gratitude for the years of patient care in the past 
preponderating ; he takes a step forward, and his 
voice shakes as he speaks, ‘You refer to my 
success, sir, and I would tell you how doubly dear 
it is to me now, and why. Wherever my fortune 
may lead me and however I may be occupied, 

1 will never, never forget this night ! ’ The 
boy’s face glows with enthusiasm as he con- 
tinues. ‘In distant lands, fighting for my country, 

I will win rank and fame ; and directly 1 have i 
the means, I will gratify the dearest wish of my j 
heart ; and the sound.s that you love, sir, shall | 
once more full upon your cars, to remind you of i 
7no ! ’ 

And the Vicar listening, is content. He thinks 
that the loss of the bells has indeed brought aniijle 
compensation. 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN .AND LOVED. 

BY A LADY. 

CONCLUDING PABEn. 

I NOW come to my last notice of animals — Dogs. 
Before I give an account of those I liave known, I 
I will relate a circumstance which took place in 
the south of England. The facts were well known 
to my father, who when a young man, resided in 
Somersetshire. An old couple, man and wife, 
kept a toll-bar; and their sons were accustomed at 
certain times to come and take away the money i 
to the neighbouring town. A farmer who lived 
near was in the habit of passing through the bar 
when he drove his gig ; but when on horseback, 
he took a shorter way across the fields by a bridle- 
path. He was generally accompanied by a dog, 
a very intelligent and powerful mastiff. The old 
woman kept a small store of gingerbread, nuts, 
and tobacco-pipes, and often gave the dog a cake, 
as she was very fond of the animal. One even- 
ing the farmer having some business to transact 
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before he returned home, left his coat in the 
room of the inn he frequented, telling his dog 
to remain until he came back. The business being 
over, while he was putting on his coat he observed 
three rather evil-looking men sitting drinking ; 
but he gave no particular heed to them, whistled 
to his dog, and mounting his horse, rode away. 
Avoiding the road and the toll-bar, he was cross- 
ing the last field near home when he missed the 
dog ; but supposing the animal had gone on 
before, he did , not trouble himself. Meanwhile 
tlie ^og, instead of following his master home, 
had gone straight on to the toll-bar and scratched 
at the door. The old woman opened it, and the 
dog walked in and lay down before the fire. 
She wondered to see him, as it was getting very 
late, but presently remembered that the fanner 
had not passed through that day. She opened the 
door and tried to send the dog home; but he 
would not go ; so the old man told his wife to let 
him alone, and when they went np-stairs to bed, 
the dog followed them and lay down. 

Early in the morning they were roused Viy the 
breaking of the casement window, and by the 
voice of a man who, standing on a ladder, opened 
it, and speaking to the woman, said if she would 
be quiet and give him all the money that was in 
the house, he would not hurt her or her husband. 
He jumped into the room ; but no sooner had he 
done so than the dog sprang at him, seized him 
by the throat, and held him fast. It was market- 
day, and as the country-people came, they guessed 
something was the matter, as the gate was 
fastened, and no one answered their call. They 
went to the back of the house, where they saw 
the ladder. A young man climbed up and looked 
In, and beheld the poor old couple sitting up in 
bed, and almost paralysed with fear at the scene 
wliich had been enacted on the floor : the man, 
who was afterwards recognised as one of the three 
Avho were together in the inn, lay dead in the 
grip of the faithful animal. They must have been 
taliiing of the intended robbery at the toll-house ; 
the dog mu.st have in some way comprehended, 
and gone to the rescue. 

The first dog of any note that my father pos- 
sessed was a black Newfoundland. He was a very 
powerful and intelligent animal. My father trained 
iiim well, and taught him to go from cur country 
place to the town with a basket fastened round his 
neck, with notes inside for the different trades- 
people, who understood that he would readily 
give them up, and if required,' would bring any- 
thing sent, safely back. He was often despatched 
for a car to an hotel about a mile distant. Hector 
would go into the yard, and the hostler knew 
at once what was wanted. One day there was a 
strange man in the yard, who could not under- 
stand what Hector meant; but the dog would 
not be bafiled. lie went straight to the bar, and 
gently barked to gain attention. ‘ Ah ! * said the 
girl, ‘Hector wants a car,’ which settled the 
business. . ” 

At that time it was very dangerous to walk 
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at night in the country roads. It was before the 
rural police were appointed. When my father 
waa aheent of an evening, Hector was always sent 
to ineet him. A spiked collar was put on, to 
protect his throat. He was told to wait at a 
certain place, and he never failed to be there. 
One evening I was walking home with my father ; 
it was so dark we could scarcely see anything. 
My father said: ‘We ought to have met George 
by this time. I told him to come with the 
lantern.’ 

We walked on a few yards, and Hector met 
\lsr** He was half a mile ahead of his accustomed 
waiting-place. My father, was a strict uisci- 
plinariau, and spoke sharply to the dog, scolding 
him for coming on. But I begged him not to 
do so, thinking there might be some good reason 
for his coihing. W.hen we reached the stile to 
cross the fields the dog was restlc^, and growled 
savagely. 

‘ &CK, Hector, back ! ’ said my father ; but the 
dog would not obey him, and bounded over 
first. ‘There is something the matter,’ said my 
father, as he took out his clasp-knife, and opened 
it, whispering to me : ‘ We may have a fight. 
Be sure you do not lay hold of my arm.’ He 
then struck a light with his flint and steel, where- 
upon a.man sprang up and moved on before us. 

‘ Mind yourself, father,’ said I ; ‘ Hector will 
take care of me.' The dear creature came close 
to my side and put his nose into my hand. I 
knew he would fight for us to the death ; for 
though as gentle as a lamb to those he loved, he 
was fierce as a lion in defence of them. My father 
was a very powerful and fearless man. He had 
his daughter to protect, and his spirit was thor- 
oughly roused ; but he knew it would be well to 
trust to the sagacity of the dog, and see what 
he would do. When we reached the stile he stood 
still and growled. My father said : ‘ Come, you 
fellows, come at once over this stile. I know 
you are there. Come at once, or I will set 
my dog upon you, and he will shew you no 
mercy.’ 

There was a movement, and one, and then 
another man came grumbling. Hector stood firm, 
uttering a low continued growl. 

‘ Come along,’ exclaimed my father ; ‘ there are 
more of you. You had better be quick.’ 

Another came, saying ‘ that he had as much 
right to the road as we had.’ 

Still the dog would not cross the stile. 

‘There is another of you. If you do not come 
at once, my dog will kill you.’ He saw the 
animal’s patience was well-nigh exhausted. The 
last then slunk over, and the dog bounded over 
the Stile into the lane. Then we knew the brave 
creature had saved us. When we came to the 
public-house, George, our man-servant, was sitting 
comfortably in the porch waiting for us with the 
lantern. He had seen two tnen, and was afraid to 
come on I 

I could tell many interesting stories of this 
noble animal. His end was said. When wo were 
removing to another house, he was taken to 

{ wntect some of the things that were put in the 
oft above the iitable ; the stupid man who put 
him there tied him up ; the poor creature’s feet 
liad slipped, and when the door was opened next 
inoTOiii", our faithful friend was found strangled. 
We had at the same time with Hector my 


Blenheim spaniel Flora, the one who rescued the 
kittens froni the pond. She was a lovely little 
creature, perfect in beauty ; and was very fond of 
Hector, whom she delighted to patronise. He 
was roaming about the fields one day^ when 
espying Florar in the pond he jumped in, and 
took her safely to the bank. This liberty the 
spaniel resented by barking and scolding, after 
which she leaped into the water again. Hector 
looked very humble ; but still he seemed to think 
he must be there, lest any harm should come. 
A happy thought occurred to him, and walk- 
ing into the water, he quietly w'aited till Flora 
climbed upon his back, and enjoyed herself, while 
he swam about. When she was tired, she walked 
quietly home. But after this, it was a constant 
source of amuseuient to let Hector loose with 
Flora upon his back in the water. 

We had also two terriers— one a black and tan 
smooth-haired ; the other a w’ire-haired, one of 
the bravest, most honest dogs I ever knew. The 
smooth-haired was called Tan. He was a thorough 
aristocrat, proud and hauglity ; very good and 
clever in a rat-hunt when excited and others were 
working too. But he w'as a perfect contrast to 
honest-hearted Tip. Near our house was a farm 
occupied by a strange sort of man, low, vulgar, 
and savage. This Farmer Oldacre had a dog the 
counterpart of himself, that was the terror of the 
neighbourhood. One day he was loo.se, and by 
some means he got bold of poor Tip and almost 
killed him. Wc saw hiin torn anti bleeding in the 
yard. Everything that coirld be done for the poor 
animal was done. It was a pretty sight to see 
little Flora sitting by the side of and comforting 
her injuretl friend ; and many a delicious morsel 
was given to her to take to her patient. In about 
six weeks Tip was better and able to run about. 
One day our man-.servant, who had been to a 
distance to fetch some bay, informed us on his 
return that be had seen Tail on the road, and that 
on whistling, Tan took no notice of him. In the 
afternoon, we suddenly heard a noise of barking 
dogs. Off started Flora, and joined them. There 
had assembled about tp'enty of all sorts, who pro- 
ceeded to Farmer Oldacre’s, flew at hi.s do* and 


tore it to pieces. Our mati-servanl, who fol- 
lowed them for'' Flora’s sake, told us she in her 
revenge was the last to be taken off from him, 
while Tip 6;it looking quietly on, taking no share 
in tlic attack. Must not tliosc animals have com- 
municated with each other, and thus punished 
with death the savage brute ? These dogs had 
been collected together from a radius of five miles, 
and it was quite evident that information regard- 
ing the farmer’s savage dog had something to do in 
gathering them together. 

Tip wa.s one of the most faithful animals. He 
devote.d him.self to our old gardener Willy. At 
haymaking-time he w’as employed to take charge 
of the basket of food and the beer that were sent 
into the field for the labourers. No one but Willy 
was allowed to come near while the animal 
guarded Willy’s coat. His faithfulness, however, 
cost him his life. One evening in Octol>er a 
sadden sharp frost set in while Willy had. left Tip 
in charge of his coat in the garden. The old man 
had been persuaded to go to the public-house, and 
was so intoxicated that be could not retipn home ; 
but the dog remained still faithful to his charge ; 
My father went to the dog to try to get him home ; 
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but he would not come. He covered him up with 
a thick horse-cloth ; but next morning poor Tip 
could not walk. He was almost paralysed ; and 
was in such agony that they were compelled to 
have him shot 

Flora was so clever that I professed to teach her 
the multiplication table. I used small biscuits ; 
and without any mistake she would answer my 
questions by pushing the right number of biscuits 
with her paw. Of course I never tried high 
numbers ; and as a reward at the end of her lesson 
I used to say : ‘ Now, Flora, we will play at sub- 
traction.’ She would put her pretty head on one 
side, and — if there were, say, four biscuits upon 
the table — I would ask : ‘Now, Flora ; four from 
four, how many V In a moment all the biscuits 
disappeared. Whereupon she would give a happy i 
little bark, and run away -Nvell pleased with her! 
performance. She was devotedly attached to my j 
father, and in a severe illness he had would never 1 
leave him except to take a short run in the ! 
garden. One day she w'os taken from his room j 
into another* where the servant did not observe j 
that the window was open. She had become so i 
susceptible to cold from her long confinement in a 
want! room, that she caught a severe chill, which 
ended in rapid consumption. 

I will now conclude with an account of .Timo, 
the most singular dog I ever knew. When 
wc were in .Stafibrdshire, some years since, a 
female pnppy was given to one of my daughters. 
She was a mouth old when wo brought her 
home. Sho was partly of the hound and Lyme 
H;;ll masliff hi. ed, and tieveloped into an animal ! 
of rare beauty Her colour was a light golden j 
brown, with jet-hlack muzzle, and a little white j 
tipo'i her throat. Her eyes were large and ' 
lustrous, resembling a faven’s. Hydrophobia being ! 
very prevalent in our neighbourhood, we w’ore. i 
afraid of her coming in contact with any other 1 
dogs ; and us slie grew up, the i'ear of losing j 
her compelled us to be very careful, .so that slic | 
never went out w’ithout a leash. When she ; 
came to us, we had a kitten, to which she attached ' 
herself ; and they were constant conii)aniuns | 
until the little creature was accidentally killed, i 
Some timo after this she saw a cat, and ran up to | 
play Avith it. But puss flew, at .Tinv) and scratched i 
her severely on the ear. She never forgot this ; ! 
waited her opportunity, and killed it. From that 
time all cats were doomed that she could lay hold 
of ; and our hack-yard, Avhich had been much 
infested Ly them, was kept clear of their i>resence 
for years. 

J imo soon became so completely identified Avitli 
us, that she did not care to associate Avith any 
other dogs. She was a most affectionate and 
loving creature to us all, and also formed strong 
attachments to various friends. 

She was remarkable as a AA'atcb-dog ; indeed 
she became quite ‘a terror to evil-doers.’ We 
felt quite secure from burglars, though the houses 
of many in our neighbourhood Avere attacked. 
She never barked unnecessarily. When the gate 
Avas left open for the early-morning men to enipty 
the ash-pit, it.Avas quite sufficient to tell her so 
before retiring for the night, and then slie never 
uttered a sound. Her sense of smell was so keen 
that it was impossible to administer any medicine 
to her. Once only was this done, and it required 
such severe measures that those who witnessed the 


[ scene in the yard of the veterinary SAirgeon have 
never forgotten it. One summer she was very 
! unwell, suffering from an eruption of the skin— 
we supposed from a fight she had had with a cat. 

It occurred to me that ripe pears would do her 
good. She ate them Avith a thorough relish ; and 
in the course of three Aveeks she was completely 
cured ! 

Her love for me was very great, though it was 
to her master she eviuced the deepest devotion. 
When he was absent from home, she Avould 
eagerly watch for the postman, and fetch to me her 
master’s letter, without touching any other. I hj>d «... 
a scA’ere illness, and while confined to the house she 
was my constant companion. One day I was very 
depressed, and had been weeping. She came to me, 
looked into my face, whined, patted me vrith her 
paw, and licked my hand. Seeing this had no 
effect in drying my tears, she ‘snatched my hand- 
kerchief, and rtn away with it to the other end of 
the room. When she saw me smiling, she came 
sloAvly back again, and after a little coaxing, 
returned it to me. Though so brave and fearless, 
she was highly nervous, and suffered dreadfully in 
a thunderstorm. If 1 AA'ere near her, she would 
hide her head in the folds of my dress. When 
alarmed, her face perceptibly paled. We saw 
a remarkable instance of this one day when my 
husband returned from a funeral. J uno* hearing 
his voice, as usual ran to meet him ; but started 
hack as if in horror when she saAV him with 
a long black silk hat-band, and a scarf of the 
same material across his shoulders. Her colour 
left her, and it was some minutes before she 
recovered. 

It has often been to me a matter of inquiry ^ 
how much of reasoning power as distinguished 
from instinct is to be found in animals. The 
more I have studied them, and watched their 
various Avays and acts, the more I am convinced 
that they are not so far in this respect removed 
from man as some would haA’e us believe. Their 
sense of humour is great, and we all saAV this 
frequently in Juno. 

But it is useless on my part to attempt tO give 
a true description of Avhat she really was. Hear 
creature, she is gone. A sad blank is left in our 
home, Avhich no other can ^ver fill! I like in 
memory to look back upon ‘Animals that I have 
knoAvn and loved,’ convinced that to a great 
degree they are endowed with the same faemties 
as ourselves ; the same passions that influence us 
are shared by them — ^love, hope, joy, courage, 
fear, and jealousy ; and above all, they possess 
devotion and constancy. Deceit and treachery 
have no part in the character of a true and faith- 
ful dog. He shcAvs no distrust, no wavering in 
friendship, no faithlessness in love. The love 
of a friend may groAy cold ; children may be 
alienated from parents, and parents from children; 
even between husband and Avife who have been 
fond and confiding, ‘whispering tongues’ may 
come, and cause severance and bitter sorrow. Hut 
make a noble dog •your friend, and nothing ean 
break the bond Avbich unites him to his benefactor. 
Should we not then seek to promote the wdlfaws 
and happiness of all animals?^ We know that 
God has made nothing in vain. He has dothed 
the earth with beauty, and given to us these 
wonderful companions, endowed with fidelity and 
affection. Let us see that we use these gifts ; 
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- fatiglity Mtaembering our Saviour’s words, that 
not even a sparrow can fall to the ground with- 
out the knowledge and care of our Heavenly 
Father. 


A RUSSIAN ICE-HOUSE 

We have received the following description of an 
ice-house from a gentleman resident in Moscow: 
he says : 

The pleasure-seekers of Moscow have this year 
" gratified hy a spectacle which, for novelty 

at least, has not been surpassed by anything they 
liave witnessed for a long time. This spectacle 
is a house built entirely of ice. It is a copy of 
the one the Empress Anna Ivanovna constructed 
in St Petersburg on the river Neva, and the plans 
and description of which are kept in the archives 
of Moscow. From these papers, the enterprising 
managers of the Zoological Gardens here have 
obtained the details necessary for constructing a 
miniature copy of the imperial ice-palace. The 
cost of erection has amounted to three thousand 
roubles, or at the present rate of exchange, a little 
above three hundred pounds sterling ; but this 
has already been more than covered, as the first 
six days of the exhibition brought in sometliing 
like eight thousand roubles. The appearance of 
this structure is most attractive in the evening, 
when lit up nith electric and Bengal lights. It 
is built on the pond of the Zoological Gardena, 
and occupies about fifty feet 8(iuare, including the 
space inclosed hy the ice-railing. Entrance inside 
is prohibited, owing, no doubt, in great measure 
to the damage the steps would suffer from the 
visitors continually passing up and down. The 
house itself is about twelve feet high, with a roof 
some nine feet higher. It is built in the form 
of a parallelogram ; and witli all due respect to 
the Empress Anna and to the authorities of the 
Gardens, reminds one more of a barn than any- 
thing else. This, however, is only an accident 
of shape. Looking at it when illuminated by 
electricity, the sight is one well worth seeing. 
The ice in front is of tlie purest, and glitters with 
almost dazzling brightness, and where a corner 
catches the light, ‘^the onlooker might imagine 
that it was set with precious stones. One end 
of the house is built of alternate piiices of dark 
and clear ice — a combination which, whetlier 
brought about intentionally or not, produces 
a very good effect, and irresistibly reminds one 
of a chess-board. Both at tlie front and back, 

' , there is a doorway in the centre of the hou.se, and 
on each side three windows. Round each of 
these is a comice, and between the windows plain 
fiat columns without any capitals. These, with a 
large shallow shell over the doorway and a balus- 
trade running along the edge of the roof, are the 
only attempts at decorating the building itself. 
About half-a-dozen steps lead np to the doorway 
in front. At the' foot of these, on blocks of ice, 
repose tw'o dolphins, pne’on.each side; they in 
their turn are flanked each hy a mortar, and at 
each extremity are two cannon — all of ice. To 
complete the building, two chimneys grace the 
roof. In front of the house and a little to the 
side are two ice-lodges, in the form of siiuare 
towers. The execution of the work is worthy of 
^ praise. The preparation of the window-panes, 


made to resemble plate-glass, is said to have given 
some trouble, os it was first necessary to get blocks 
of ice of a suitable size, and then, by means of 
hot-irons, to reduce them to the proper thickness 
— about a quarter of an inch. They have tlie 
appearance of frosted glass. The preparation of 
the other parts, though easier, has required great 
care ; the bestowal of which, however, has been 
repaid to those on whom fell the responsibility of 
the work, by the consciousness of having per- 
formed their task well, and by the general plea- 
sure afforded to the public. On Saturday the 14th 
of February the Prince of Bulgaria, Alexander I., 
visited the Gardens to inspect the ice-house. 

Perhaps some who read this may feel inclined 
to make a similar experiment on a small scale. 
How far it is practicable in Scotland or England, 
is another question ; but I may mention another 
icy production which it would be worth trying 
to make — pictures in ice. Take a block of ice, 
smooth the surface, and paint some scene on it. 
The paint will soon dry ; and then water should 
be poured over it until the block is some inches 
thicker. A friend of mine a short time ago saw 
a specimen of this, and declares the effect was 
very good. He at first thought the picture was 
on the outside ; and it was only after examining 
it more closely that he found out hi.s mistake. 


THE ELVES. 

VTith the noiseless beat of fairy feet, 
Merrily race, without a trace. 

The fays athwart the green ; 

While overhead the moon rose-red. 
Showers the light of noonlike night 
The charmhd boughs between. 

The bird may sleep in slumber deep 
Ujion its spray when fairies play, 

Nor wake before the dawn. 

For Zephyrs’ sigh were tempest high 
Amid tlie trance of elfish dance 
Across the moonlit lawn. 

/ 

Now in and out the joyous rout ~ 
Their mazc-s weave at sliut of eve, 

When pipes the nightingale ; 

Or hollow note from the owl’s pied throat 
May music be for their wild 
When softer tunings fail. 

Tlieir drink the dew, a merry crew ! 

From acorn cup they drink it up, 

And wild with that draught made, 
They dance amain till all are fain 
Their play to close, in soft repose, 

On beds of clover laid. 

But Chanticleer, the morn now near, 
Preludes the song of feathered throng 
Through all the country side : 

A way they go ! — like falling snow 
Upon a stream, or winghd dream, 

They vanish unespied. , 
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NERVOUS DEPRESSION. 

Not many of the present generation belong to 
that fortunate class who boast that they were 
‘ born before nerves •were invented.’ On the con- 
trary, there is in these days a very general 
acquaintance with tlieir power, and Boruetiines a 
1 ry distressing fatniliurity with the suffering they 
can inflict. The favoured few who know little or 
nothing about them, find it hard to believe liow 
real and how severe this suffering often is. If a 
man broakn his g or has a fever, they can under- 
stand that therr is .something the matter with 
him ; but if his couijilaiut is ‘ on the nerves,’ 
they somi times ratlier hastily conclude tliat it is 
altogether n trivial matter, and perhaps e.xists 
entirely in the suliorer’s imagination. This has 
often led to the infliction of great cruelty, in 
aggravating, by contemptuous ami unjust censure, 
what wius already sudiciently hard to bear. No 
doubt there may be spurious forms of this dis- 
order, as of some others. Fine ladies may have 
‘ the vapours ’ for want of an occupation ; but 
this in no way proves tliat nervous depression in 
general is fancied and fictitidu.s. if is as real a 
complaint us consumption or scarlet fever, and as 
little to be trifled with. 

Strange details of nervous impressions could be 
given by sufferers, and those who have received 
their confidences. A lady assured us that she 
at one time used constantly to Imrry past a high 
wall or building, lest it should fall upon her. 
Another, that she would stand trembling with 
her hand upon her schoolroom door, summoning 
all her resolution to sustain her in the effort to 
go in to give her pupils their ordinary lessons. 
And the prospect of a journey, even though short, 
has been most formidable, indeed terrible, to 
persons in this condition. Apprehensions of all 
kinds are common symptoms, from groundless 
alarms of robbers in the night to forebodings of 
every possible disaster to body or mind. And 
these are sometimes accompanied by sensations 
or affections which arc merely phy.«ical, such as 
giddiness, nausea, trembling, or palpitation. The 


victims constantly complain that life is a burden. 
Now the first thing for nervous sufferers to do is 
to accept two facts — first, that their complaint is 
curable, and second, that the chief part of the cure 
rests with themselves. If they ‘give way’ and 
‘give up,' they may go from bad to worse. II 
they will strive resolutely and take proper«iean8, 
they may live to smile at their past troubles. 

First of all, there is very often an undue strain 
upon the system, which ought to be lightened. 
We speak now of workers, and specially of brain- 
workers. The human machine is like a clock ; 
it requires weights to keep it going. But in 
these days the weights are often too large and 
heavy, and strain the machinery. In cases of 
nervous depression, they may need to be reduced 
by perhaps a tour or a short trip, according to 
circumstances ; a sea-breeze, a blovr of moun- 
tain-air, a glimpse at the Rhine and Switzer- 
land, and hack again to moderate work. If the 
occupation followed be unhealthy or too excit- 
ing, a change of pursuit may be imperative. 
But to release the sufferer from all duties 
would he a cruel kindness; iilleness is a very 
hotbed for morbid growths of every kind. Resi- 
dence too is a point not to be lost sight of; 
a low-lying damp locality is of course unfavour- 
able. So is one with very gloomy surroundings 
or associations. 

The spring is often a trying season to those 
who are not strong, and especially to sufferers 
from nervous depressiou ; they find their pain- 
ful sensations strangely aggravated without any 
apparent cause, and are sometimes ready to con- 
clude the worst. It is well for them at such 
times to remember the old saw, ‘Frightened is 
half-killed,’ and to reassure themselves by the 
simple fact that they are but feeling acutely what 
others also feel, though in a lesser degree. 

An unhealthy or too sedentary occupation con- 
tributes to nervous depression ; and if it cannot 
be exchanged for a better, should 'be varied and 
relieved as far as possible. There is constantly, 
indeed usually, some weakness of digestion, requin- 
ing care in the diet, for dyspepsia is often almost 
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; tli« «ole otigin. if not the whole of the complaint. 

; Th« nee of a suitable tonic is generally desir- 
able : . often a very, simple one is preferable — 
quinine and irtm, or some such mild aids to 
appetite and assimilation. Some medical men 
prefer pepsine and similar preparations ; others 
use strychnia, phosphorus, zinc, and various formi- 
dable drugs. Only, whatever medicine is used, let j 
it be . prescribed by a qualified practitioner, and! 
the ablest you know. Above all, no quacks. 

Fresh air, cold water, and plenty of exercise, 
will do the nervously depressed more good than 
-qshysic. The exercise, however, should not be 
violent ; and the cold-water treatment shauld be 
moderate and rational : plunges and other shocks 
are most undesirable, fciponging and brisk wash- 
ing and rubbing are in every way helpful. The 
improved, gentler system of hydropathic treatment 
is well suited for* really nervous jmtients. But, 
as he hopes for recovery, let the'nervous sufferer 
avoid resorting to alcoholic stimulants for relief: 
these are certain to retai'd his cure, and very 
likely to entangle him in dangerous habits. The 
momentary elation, followed as it commonly is by 
the certain and often severe reaction, is among the 
worst things possible for an enfeebled nervous 
system. If any one suffering in this way cannot 
entirely dispense with stimulants, let him or her be 
assured that the daily allowance had far better be 
diminished than increased. In projwrtion as the 
patient depends upon stimulants for support, will 
the process of recovery be longer and more diffi- 
cult. And the same remark is perhaps equally 
applicable to opiates and sedatives. To meddle 
with these is to play with edge-tools. Whatever 
temporary gain there may be in their use, is too 
often counterbalanced, and far more than counter- 
balanced by the subsequent reaction and prostra- 
tion — the very things which of all others nervous 
patients are most concerned to avoid. 

And now we come back to a truth which we 
scarcely exi>ect such sufferers to acc(;pt readily, 
but which is nevertheless Ijeyoud question — the 
chief part of the cure lies with the patient. Not 
all, but by far the most important, and the 
hardest. Change, exercise, fresh air, diet, tonic 
— all these togetjier will not cure any one 
who gives up and gives way. The aim of the 
patient must be to disregard and even defy his 
sensations, impres.sions, languor, or whatever form 
his sufferings may take, and just go on as usual, 
doing all he can to forget self. Nervous people 
often rally wonderfully under pleasant exciie- 
meat, sometimes even under sudden trial. They 
surprise their friends by tbeir activity and endur- 
ance^ and accomplish the otherwise impossible. 
Let us illustrate our meaning in one or two par- 
ticulars. Suppose a .patient so severely depre.sscd 
that he can hardly be persuaded to move ; he 
must begin — he must try. Let him summon all 
his energy and self-command ; let him walk 
round his garden, or fifty yards on the road to-day, 
mid return satisfied that he can at least do so 
much. The next day lot him go farther —twice , 
round or more, a hundred yards along tlie road, 
and so on; daily increasing his selt-appointed 
task, and daily proving to himself that he really 
can do wBat he Once thought or feared he could 
not da ' The same principle applies to other 
efforts, According to the fonn of the malady. 
Persevere in resolute resistance to the difficulty, 


whatever it may be ; and use each victory, or 
degree of victory, as a step towards farther 
advances. No brooding over troubles and watch- 
ing for symptoms. Giving up is fatal ; resolution 
and hope gain the victory, with the help of 
Providence. And even as to fears, forebodings, 
and so forth, the same direction, in substance, 
will apply. A lady told tho writer that after a 
perioil of acute suffering from various apprehen- 
sions, she one day said to herself : ‘ Now I have 
long been I’earing all sorts of things, and they do 
not come ; I have had all manner of distress, and 
dreaded Avhat has never yet happened. Nothing 
that I have been so alarmed about has really 
occurred. I will allow these tormenting fears no 
longer.’ And she resolutely dismissed her appre- 
hensions. Like the thinker who 

Fought bis doubts, and gathered strength, 

she strove against, and in time overcame, her 
gloomy and groundless forebodings, and now lives 
to encourage others, to preach hope and cheerful- 
ness and trust. To tell a nervous sufferer that ■ 
there is nothing whatever the matter Avith him, 
is mo.st cruel, and far from true. To tell him 
that he must be his own best doctor, and that 
much of his cure lies in his own hands, is the 
simple truth, and ought not to be at all dis- 
couraging, but r.ather the reverse. 

Not a few of the habit.s of modern life strain 
the nervous system considerably ; hurry and ex- 
citement are far too preA'alciit ‘Taking things 
coolly’ should be at least endeavoured by those 
who may have much in their work calculated to 
stimulate the mind or tlie feelings. Excess of 
any kind is constantly the parent of nervous 
depression. So too are exciting amusements, such 
a.s gambling. Too nmcb novel-reading is an 
unsuspected but often A'cry powerful contributing 
cause. Overwork, alas ! i.s one Avhich it is not so 
easy to remedy as to denounce. 

Little to e.arn and many to kec]>, 

often strains the nerA'es and brain too heavily. 
What is sometimes ridiculed as ‘a bobl,)y’ is of the 
greatest use to hard-worked men ; nm^ic, garden- 
ing, a lathe, even rabbits or canaries aa^I .serve the 
purpose. The hobliy should be readily acce.ssib]e, 
and for most people inexpensiA'e ; but it should 
involve an entire change of thought and occupa- 
tion, anil be as little, connected as possible with tho 
inilividual’s ordinary business or pursuit. A good 
hobby is often a wonderful relief to the over-taxed 
mind. Too little exercise and too much tea ruin 
the nerves of many a Avoman. Men often try 
theirs by indulging too freely in the u.se of tobacco. 
Young men and, above all, growing laibs are very 
unwiijc if they employ tobacco at all. Their 
elders have more excuse ; but the vigour of youth 
cannot require it, and ce.rtaiuly will not profit by 
it. The diabolical cruelty of frightening young 
children is almost certain to sow the seeds of 
nervous Aveakness ; so does harsh treatment in 
later childhood. And over-driving and harassing 
young lads and girls, whether at books or work, 
all tends in the same direction. Com}.)etitive 
examinations have to answer for some cases of 
enfeebled nerves. 

Simple habits, moderation in all things, cheer- 
ful amusements or pastimes, and reasonable care, j 
will go far to prevent nervousness. But when, 
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throagh ignoTance, indiscretion, hereditary tend- 
ency, or affliction, it lias been developed, the sufferer 
will do well to give all heed to the loregoing hints, 
and to take for his motto— Hope on, hope ever. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHA.: TEU XIV. — HISTORY. 

You do not need the saneHties of love to hold you pure in 
heart, at I do. 

Frank’s picture occupies the place of honour on 
the walls of the Winter Exhibition of the Associ- 
ated Brotherhood of British Artists. A clicpie of 
Frank’s friends and a<lniirers go about town pro- 
claiming the advent of a new Turner ; whilst a 
clique of his detractors go about town proclaiming 
Frank an impostor, and his picture a pretentious 
failure. In lay capacity as story-teller 1 have a 
right to a voice in this matter ; and 1 may take 
leave to say that the picture is a good picture, and 
is very near being a great one, and that only a man 
of genius could have painted it. The World of 
Fashion, interesting itself in the affairs of British 
Art, is divided into hostile camps upon this ques- 
tion ; and Frank becomes a Lion, roaring mildly 
in many drawing-rooms ; and being growled at 
in many others, by lesser Lions envious of his 
f' tune. In this mixed world then; are many 
artists who are not gentlemcMi, just as there are 
many gentlemen who are not artists. It is not sur- 
prising, tliercfore, since envy is a hut\ian passion, 
that some few s'uinld go about to accentuate the 
young fellow’s tr umph ly sneering at him as one 
who paints with ease to shew his breeding. Frank 
is not witliout a sense of luunour; and since he | 
never ot<' iwl mortal man anything, and envy ! 
cannot sting him, he tak<'S the detraction good- i 
humouredly, and tua worship with more inward | 
humility than might V>e believed. 

It is a matter to be thankful for th.at in this ] 
world the best trutbs are the tritest. We Ivave j 
reason to be thankful that siti brings punisbinent I 
in its train. If punishment hang tire or miss, it! 
will be the worse for us. If 1 sin, let retribution lay i 
a hand upon me, that I may thereafter live cleanly | 
and learn wisdom. But let it be that the wisdom 
shall be early learned, for that man’tf lot in life is 
terrible from yvhom sorrow slip.s like water, and 
who, so, needs to he drowned in it before his h(“art 
is cleansed. I have laboured but in A’ain to paint 
this man if I have not shewn alreadv that with 
him remorse is the gate which leads' to folly, a.s 
surely as folly is the gate which leads to remorse, 
and that for him there must be something little 
less than a convulsion of the universe before 
he escapes that demon’s circle. Since the night 
when liist we saw him, remorse has been busy 
with him, and he has made a strenuous effort 
against himself, and has for the most part suc- 
ceeded in keeping out of harm’s way. It is a good 
sign in him that praise humiliates him inwardly. 
Most of all he is humbled by Maud’s innocent 
triumph and gratulation, conveyed by the liveried 
Cupid of the penny-post, and breathing completest 
faith and love. He wears the locket which holds 
her portrait at his heart, and believes in it as a 
talisman, to save him from all wrong. And now 
he has been for so long a time upon the straight 
path, that but for his last folly he would be quite 
happy and contented. 


On the evening of the first day of the Exhibition 
he had met the Secretary, a sad-eyed and mourn- 
ful-mannered man, who was conspicuous as wear- 
ing the most shockingly bad hat in London. ‘ Lit 
me congratulate you, Fairbolt,’ said the Secretary, 
speaking as dolefully as though he were bidding 
farewell before transportation. ‘Lord Chester- 
wood wants your picture, and will give your price 
for it. I met him an hour after the place had 
closed.’ 

‘ I ’m glad to know that Chesterwood likes it 
well enough to buy it ; but I am sorry that I was 
.stHj>id enough to forget to inform you that it is 
sold alfeady. It was sold before the Exhibition 
opened.’ 

‘You’re a lucky fellow, Fairbolt,’ said the 
Secretary. ‘I’ll tell his lordship. Would you 
take a commission for a replica V 

‘Not a Frank answered. ‘A new work, 

if you like — an<l if Chesterwood care for one.’ 

With that they parted ; and Frank strolling 
homewards, began to think that he had acted 
foolishly. Ta.sker’.s bill for ninety-eight pounds 
ten shillings was due in three days’ time, and he 
had nothing in hand to meet it with. 

‘ I must look Hastings up,’ he said to himself ; 

‘ and either assure myself that his man is certain, 
or go back to the Secretary and accept Gheeter- 
wood’s offer at once.’ 

He called a hansom, and drove to Hastings’ 
rooms. ‘ I say,’ lie cried, bursting in suddenly — 

‘ about that fellow Avho was to buy my picture ? ’ 

‘ What about him ? ’ answered Hastings, turn- 
ing languidly on his couch. ‘ Is he gathered 
to his fathers ? Has he gone a cropper on 
’Change V 

‘ 1 have come to you,’ said Frank, speaking 
seriously, ‘ to ask you about him. It is a matter 
of vital importance, Hu-stings. That bill of 
Tasker’s is due in three days. I have just had 
an offer for the picture from Lord Chesterwood ; 
and if 1 am not absolutely sure of your man, I 
must accept it. Now, is your man safe to buy the 
picture, and safe to pay at once ? ’ 

‘ I sliould say,’ responded Hastings with great 
gravity, ‘ that so far as the possession of coin goes, 
tiie Bank of England is a foolj to him. And I j 
should be inclined to fancy that if he lost the 
chance of buying that particular picture, this 
hollow world could provide him tvith no future 
joy. That indeed is my deliberate conviction.’ 

Will ycni tell me who it is ?’ Frank asked. 

* An oath, an oath ! ’ said Hastings with placid 
languor, ‘ Shall I lay peijury upon my soul '( 
No ; not for Venice !’ 

‘ Will you undertake to see the man to-morrow,’ 
Frank urged, ‘ and ascertain if everything is right, 
and if his will to buy the picture holds good 1 ’ 

‘ Before the morning dew has pleached the 
lawn,’ said IListings. 

‘You xinpntented Irritator,' cried Frank, slinking 
him. ‘ Will you go ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I will,’ said the Irritator. ‘ If not so 
swift ns friendship’s heart could hope, as fast as a 
four-wheeler can carry me.’ 

‘ When will von let me know ! ’ 

‘Before the clock hath struck. the hour of 
noon.’ 

‘That’s a promise ?’ , 

‘And shall be a performance.’ 

The two shook hands ; and Frank regaining his 
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cab, drove home to dress, and then drove westward 
to be lionised. 

At an hour much earlier than that at which he 
ivaually arose, Hastings took his way to Acre 
Buildings, City, and was admitted to the presence 
of Mr Tasker, who received him with much cordi- 
ality. ‘I have called,’ said Hastings, business- 
like for once, ‘ to ask you about that picture of 
Fairholt’s. I know very well that you have a 
grudge against him, niy chosen one ; but you 
mustn’t gratify it yet. With a bill against Fair- 
holt in one hand, and a cheque in his favour 
Sh the other, 3 'ou might be inclined to be mis-! 
chievous. Have you a genuine commissioil'to buy 
the picture ?’ 

For a second, Tasker felt as though his 
ground were slipping from beneath him. The 
usurer heeded time to think a little. There 
could be no harm in letting JIastings see the 
intending purchaser’s name. He made no answer, 
but rummaged over a file which he took from an 
iron safe, and having found the letter for which he 
sought, handed it over to Hastings. The letter 
was dated from Hartley Hall, and was signed by 
Benjamin Hartley. It set forth that since the 
witer designed a surjirise for the artist, it Avas 
his wish that the purchaser’s name should be j 
kept completely in the dark, and it authorised 
Tasker to offer four hundred guineas fur tlie pic- 
ture. Whilst Hastings read this over. Tasker 
TOoduced a copying-book from the press, and laid 
before him a copy of liis own reply to his patron’s 
missive. Hastings read that also', and professed 
himself satisfied. 

‘You won’t break your bond with me, Sir 
Hastings 1 ’ said Tusker when he had put away i 
the letters. 

‘A scrupulous adherence to veracity is my sole 
virtue,’ Mr Hastings responded, with a return to 
his common manner. 

‘ Yes, 1 know’,’ said Tasker, to whom that senti- 
ment might as well have been set forth iu Greek ; 

‘ but you will keep your bromise 'I ’ 

‘ Have I not told thee so, thou Hebrew .Tew ? ’ 
said Hastings, seating himself upon the edge of 
the table. 

‘ Very well — ^ve^y well,’ returned Tasker, waving 
his hands in a manner Imlf-deprecatory, half-sub- 
missive. ‘ You zay what you like to me ; but I 
will brove that I am your friend. There is.drouble 
in store for you, Mr Hastings.’ 

‘Your argument is cogent, my Israel ite,’ said 
Hastings. ‘ Experience has taught me to trace the 
filmy nexus which is here revealed. It’s a singu- 
thing, ’fasker, that I never }uid a friend who 
didn’t say that trouble was in store for me. Your 
advancement of that statement is at once admitted 
as an admirable augury of the most friendly inten- 
tions. I invite you to notice that that sentence is 
rather well turned than otherwise.' 

‘You are going to be in great droublc,’ said 
Tasker gravely, ‘ unless we both dake great gate 
of 3 'ou.’ 

‘ Then let the stricken 'deer go weep,’ quoth 
Hastings, and lit a cigar. { 

‘ Mr Has^gs,’ said Tasker below his breath, | 
‘I have been in a great difficulties, and I have 
had to sell every acceptance that was in my 
hands.’ 

‘ Good,’ said the other with an air of approval. 

‘1 have been gompelled to sell yours with the 


others. And the gentleman was here yesterday 
to zay that he meant to go for j’ou. Now, Mr 
Hastings, this is not my fault. I urn a money- 
lender ; but I am not a scoundrel.’ 

‘ A nice distinction,’ Hastings murmured, as if 
to himself. 

‘ I break my faith by giving you warning. But 
if j’ou do not wish to be in trouble, you had better 
be out of the way for a little while. I am only 
advise you ; but I gould not help it. I was obliged 
to sell.’ 

Hastings ntade no response to Tasker’s advice 
or to hi.s professions of sorrow, but surveyed him 
with quiet indifference, as though the matter in 
discussion had no possible concern for him. 

‘ What do you think you shall do ? ’ Tasker 
asked after a pause. 

‘ I think 1 shall cb'ar out somewhere, and I 
think I shall ask you to let me have the money 
to do it with.’ 

‘ 1 cannot let you have much,’ sivid Tasker ; 

* but I must do my best.’ 

Then tlio two set to work to settle the amount 
on which Hastings should start for Boulogne, since 
to that reiiige for the op])rcssed lie chose for the 
I moment to II 3 '. It was settled that Tasker should 
send a weekly remittance so long fis he should 
adjudge it necessary for Hastings to remain 
abroad, and by way of a beginning that gentleman 
drew twenty pound.s, and made liis way merrily 
to P^irholt’s ch:imber.s. 

‘ All goes well,’ lie told Frank. ‘ I have seen the 
agent, and I liavc read the letter of the principal. 

I suppose you will get your cheque to-morrow or 
next day.’ 

‘For once intelligible and direct,’ cried the 
artist, cla])})ing him on the shoulder. 

‘Yes,’ said llaslings ; ‘it’s all square, old man, 
and you may rely upon it.’ 

‘ Better and better ! ’ cried Frank, laughing. 
‘What has worked this conversational conver- 
sion ? ’ 

‘ .Should you hold the Koh-i-noor — the Fountain 
of Light itself,’ said Hastings with solemnity, 
‘above the flame of a farthing rushligiit, its 
sjiarklc would be lost. Rub if even witlma damp 
sponge, and its brilliance jiartially returns. In 
this little allegory, J appear as the Fountain of 
Light, you us the damp sponge, and a city agent 
as tlie farthing candle. Adieu 1 ’ 

Hastings went his way ; and Frank, easy and 
satisfied in mind, sat down and penned to Maud 
the last letter he ever wrote to her. He set down 
all his hopes and all his love in that letter, not 
guessing that it was love’s last legacy to love. 
How should he guess it? I cannot tell but 
before this ink is dry some stroke of terror may 
have fallen on me. Nor can you who sit at ease 
beside your fire and read this story make the 
baldest guess at what the next sixty seconds may 
do for you. But the proverb is something musty. 

. ‘ If I were not sure,’ Frank wrote, ‘ that you 
love me as truly as I love you, I should despair of 
telling 3 ’ou one thousandth part of what you are 
to me. And as it is, I shall never tell you all. 
You do not need the sanctities of love to hold you 
pure in heart, as 1 do. Though you loved me as 
woman never loved man before, you can have no 
such need of me as I have of you. I shall never 
have courage to lellT^ou of the follies from which 
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you raised me ; of the things, worse than follies, 
from which your love has had power to save me. 
And I believe, dearest, that if it bo possible that 
by any swift temptation — as God knows, it is 
possible for most men — I should fall from your 
good hopes of me, the thought that you had loved 
me once would draw me back again to penitence 
and honour. F^^rgive me if I ve.x you by throw- 
ing even a hint of possible mud upon your idol. 
If that idol were any other human creature, you 
should believe in him in peace for me ; but 
you can scarcely guess, Maud, how humble and 
how undeserving 1 feel before yon. I can bring 


Tasker trusted it would arrive in time to pre- 
vent any unpleasantness, holding meanwhile in 
his hand the pocket-book which held Benjamin 
Hartley’s cheque in favour of Frank Fairholt for 
four hundred guineas. It would not be easy to 
say how much Mr Tasker enjoyed this stroke of 
vengeance. 

‘ What shall you do if the bill is allowed to be 
finally dishonoured V Frank asked him. 

Tasker — with the joy of gratified malice brighten- 
ing his eyes and creasing his lips into their own 
carnivorous smile, in spite of all he could do to 
clothe Jiis face in proper sadness— regretted deeply 
that he could ouiy cet some wealthy friend to 


now, and till I die.’ This and more he wrote in 
true love and penitence ami out of the fullness 
of his heart. There were manlier purpo.scs within 
him then, tlian he had ever known before. 

At loverfi' perjuries, Jove laughs. A}', well ! 
But if Jove laugh at the vows by which love 
pledges itself to truth and honour for love’s holy 
sake, or at tlieir woful breaking, then let tlie 
mealiest creature of tlie fields <leride his thunder. 
I, for one, will have no such Jove astride on my 
Olympus. 

Frank having despatched his letter, rested with 
g >od heart ami liope, purpusing to make the dis- 
charge of Tasker’s bill his last business iu town. 
He hud no anxieties about that matter. The 
date for the arriv'al of the chcqnc and that for 


I to me, and I will pay him any reasonably sum he 
I may ask to renew it.’ • 

i Then Tasker Janded his final blow. ‘I have 
j told you already, Mr Vairhold, that I am almost 
I a ruined man. Well now you shall know. I am 
' guite ruined. I gannot help it, I have sold your 
I bill into other hands. It is not in my hands any 
; longer ; I have nothing more with it’ 

I Frank regarded him for a minute sternly and 
1 thonghtfiilly. ‘ You want your revenge for the 
I insult I put upon you last summer,’ he said 
I quietly, but with a feeling of hopeless desperation, 
i ‘ Is that it ! ’ 

i ‘Look yon, Mr Vairhold,’ said Tasker, laying 

; Ills hand on Frank's sleeve, ‘if I could’ 

I ‘ Stand back, if you please,’ said Frank (piietly. 


against the grain, he went to visit Tasker. The 
money-lender lay iu wait for him. 

‘I nm.st ask yon,’ said Frank, ‘to renew that 
bill for a mouth,’ 

Tasker regretted politely that it was not pos- 
sible. He was already almost u ruined man — he 
had not twenty pounds iu the wojld. He set 
forpi these statements with inore sorrow for Mr 
Vairhold than for himself. He would Jiave liked 
to have helped the gentleman. 

‘ This is all nonsense, of course,’ said Frank. 
‘I suppose you want a heavier interest. How 
much do you want ? ’ 

No ; Tasker wanted nothing but his money. 
He was broken — he was ruined. There was 
nothing before him but the workhouse. 

‘ Make the bill a hundred and twenty-five, and 
make it payable in a month ? ’ Frank asked. 

No ; it was not possible. Tasker actually 
turned his back upon him, and sorted a set of 
dusty papers. 

‘Make it a hundred and fifty, payable in a 
month,’ Frank urged. 

Then Tasker turned, with insolent triumph 
peering through humility. Was the gentleman 
deaf? It had been said already that the thing 
was impossible. Tasker wanted his money, and 
nothing but his money. He was bankrupt with- 
out it, and he must have it. 

* I am in hourly expectation of more than four 
hundred pounds,’ Frank pleaded. 


friend ’— 


The words, tlie smile, tlie touch roused Frank 
into the feeling of ili.sgusted rage one feels at an 
intruding snake, and in his instinctive passion he 
struck tlie Jew across the fac(?. with the cane ho 
carried in his hand. 

Tasker sprang back with a yell which brought 
in the office-boy. ‘ P’etch a policeman ! ’ screamed 
Tasker v.-ith a face livid with rage, except for the 
red bar across his clieek. Frank sat down wdth 
blind passion surging in his heart. Tasker placed 
his back again.st the door and glared at Frank, 
who took up a newspaper flrom the table and 
made a feint of reatliiig it. In a minute or two 
the boy returned with an officer, who listened 
with imperturbable official calm to Tasker’s state- 
ment, and then turned to Frank, 

‘ I have • punished this person for a gross 
impertinence,’ said that young gcntlenion with 
quiet hauteur. ‘There is my card, olficer. I 
shall be quite ready to appear at the proper time 
and place.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said the officer. 

‘ Take him in charge !’ Tasker screamed— ‘ take 
him in charge ! ’ 

. ‘ You have my address,’ Frank said quietly to 
the policeman. . 

‘You’d bettor summons the gentleman,’ said the 
officer to Tasker. 


payment oi the bill ran each (itlier a little ! regarding the smile wliich now shone unrestrained 
clu.se, to be sur'' ; but then there was the time- ! on Tasker’s face, 
liononred three days’ grace, and he had Hastings’ 1 ‘ If 1 could pay mysidf,’ Tasker began again, 

full u suraiu'C of the hcuut JiJrs of the unknown j retiring a little, ‘ for the money I have lent, I 
purchaser. But the day of reckoning came and ! should not gare about revenge. But I will have 
xvent, and no cheque reaeheil him. ife went to I one or the other. If my friend comes to me and 
look for Hastings, and found that he had left j says ; “You have sold me a rotten bill, and told 
town and had given no address. Then, sorely I me it was a good one,” then I will not share 
list the grain, he went to visit Ta.sker. The j you—iio, not a minute. Look you, my young 


Tasker laid a hand on Frank’s arm 
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. Tasker screamed; ‘he shall go to 

official smiled ; and Frank walked unmo- 
lested from the room and into the street 

Tasker threatened to report the officer for 
refusing to do his duty. The officer, with 
sublime calm, asked if Tasker had the gentle- 
man’s address. Yes ; he had. Very well then ; 
so had the officer. And with that the officer also 
walked down-stairs and into the street. Tasker 
raged alone, and swore to a thousand horrible 
revenges. But when his mood cooled a little, he 
rejoiced savagely tliat Frank had given him thus 
a farther chance for revenge, lie could guess 
pretty well what it would be to Frank to have 
ms name dragged first through the mud of a trial 
for assault, on a police-court summons, and next 
through the daily columns of the press. He 
ground his teeth and clenched his, hands in savage 
exultation over that charming pro.spect. With a 
passion of rejoicing hatred, he took from his 
pocket-book the cheque for four huudretl guineas, 
and gloated over it 

'That Frank should regret the violence into ; 
which the passion of the moment had betrayed 
him, "was inevitable ; but his regret brought but 
little added pain to him. Now that he knew how 
iuexoraible Tasker had meaut to be from the first, 
he saw that with or without the blow hi.s case was 
hopeless so far as the iuone 3 :-leiKler's iniluence 
could go. He was torn with suspense and anguish. 
The trouble of this unhappy bill magnified itself 
until it assumed gigantic proportions. Unless it 
could be met, his lather and his brother would j 
each see how he had gone back from his better ^ 
promises. Maud too— might it not reach her j 
ears ? There was an almost unbearable horror | 
in the thought. He had promised so much— he | 
had meant so well — he had fought so hard against j 
the temptations which beset him, and now, a 
single night of folly had brought him to this. 
How could he have been such an insensate fool as 
to place himself in this man’s clutches after having 
purposely insulted him. 0 fool ! he groaned. 
Money borrowed drunkenly to pay a gambling 
debt. A debt contracted too in such a place 
and with such peaple. Could he go down and 
see Will, and make a clean breast of it, and beg 
him once more to help him ? There was scarcely 
time for that ; but even if there had been, how j 
could he so humiliate himself 1 No, no, no, no! 
A thousand times. No ! 

There was yet one loophole of escape. To trust 
longer to the possible receipt of a cheque from a 
man whose name he did not even know, was out 
of the question. That had been madness from 
the fiisL That hope was the weakest of all broken 
reeds, nod he could lean no longer on it. But 
there was still Lord Chesterwood’s offer, and its 
recollection came upon him as a ray of light might 
fall upon the way of safety to one who lay await- 
ing death in the u&rk. He arranged his disordered 
hmr and dress, and hurried to the building in 
which the Exhibition was held. There ho found 
the Secretary, and as calmly as he could set before 
him the fact, tliat the contract for the picture of 
which he had spoken had been made with a niau 
upon whom he could not depend. He should he 
delighted to sell the picture at once to Lord 
Chesterwood. His lordship, the Secretary said, 
had gone on public business to St Petersburg. 


Hadn’t Frank seen that in the papers Not 
How very singular. Great pity to deal wi^ 
unsafe men. Quito easy to demand a cheque in 
advance Lots of people did it, and—— Good- 
day, Fairholt. 

No h«»pe — no hope now. Was there any chance 
of finding Hustings? Away to his rooms once 
more. No news of him or of his whereabouts. 
Frank went home again, and poured out a great 
tumbler of brandy, and drank it. Then ho sat 
down to think ; but thought was insupportable. 
The thought of his father’s distress, his brother’s 
contempt — and of Maud — O Maud, Maud ! — and 
all her love for him tried by this vile revelation, 
and her heart bruised by it — it was all too tenable. 
He took up his pen, and tried to write to his 
father, and tell him of the miseries which sur- 
rounded him, and how they arose. He would 
have to know, and it was better that ho should 
hear from the culprit — the criminal— yes, the 
criminal — himself. But Frank tore up letter after 
letter, and at last gave up all attempt to perform 
that hitter task. After a while, lie poured out 
another glass of brandy and drank it, put on 
his hat and overcoat, and wandered aimlessly out 
into the rain. The winter afternoon was closing 
in, and the lamps were already gleaming gluvstly 
in the fading liglit. It was all the same to him 
where he walked, and he gave no heed to the direc- 
tion in which he travelled. His feet kept pace 
with his own fierce and bitter thoughts. But a 
man must walk fast indeed to outwalk his sorrows. 
To-morrow, this Nemesis of his folly would be 
upon him. If Fate’s hand could have fallen then, 
striking him dead, he would have e.steemed him- 
self happy if only he could have been saved ibis 
cruel but well-earned shame, and if they who 
loved him could have been spared the anguish of 
seeing him so shamed. 

I have been looking at this trouble through his 
eyes, and not mj’’ own, all this time. The trouble 
was not so vast us it seemed to him ; but it is easy 
to philosophise on others’ sorrows — even for a fool 
— hard as it is for the unii) who sull'ers to bear 
his sulTeiirig calmly even though he be a philoso- 
pher. And poor Frank, with no one maf iiim to 
philosophise for him, and with no power of self- 
control within him, 'went the way on wliich his 
own desperation led him. And tiiat way was all 
the more pitecnis and desperate bt'canse all that 
was good in him prompted him against it, whilst 
all that was weak in him beckoned him inexorably 
on. 

CAVES. 

In the time when the study of natural pheno- 
mena was a strange compound of superstition 
and mythological traiUtion, the condition of the 
interior of the earth was a favourite theme of 
conjecture and speculation. The glol;e was 
supposed to be hollow, aud to be tenanted by 
inhabitants suited to an underground existence, 
whoso live# were cheered by the presence of 
special planets, and whose wants were supplied 
by a fauna and flora as complete as those enjoyed 
by ourselves. An entrance to this subterranean 
world was to be found somewhere in the Arctic 
regions — which being the part of our globe least 
easy of access, was. perhaps the safest place in 
which to deflne the' geographical position of that 



fabulo&s hole. The fact that Humboldt was 
asked to undertake a search after this imaginarjr 
cavity in the earth’a crusty will shew that these 
strange superstitions must have had believers as 
recently as the present centu^'. 

Although we r > longer give credence to these 
fanciful notions, we must at the same time admit 
that we know little concerning the interior of the 
earth beneath our feet By a study of geology we 
can learn much conceniing what is called its crust, 
but beyond tliis we can only hazard conjectures as 
to the composition of its mass. We know that the 
deeper we descend the shaft of a mine, the hotter 
does the temperature become. A thermometer 
registers one degree for about every sixty feet 
of depth. This observation has led people to 
infer that if it were possible to pierce the earth 
for a few miles, a point would be reached where 
the temperature would be high enough to fuse 
every known substance. The occurrence in many 
parts of the globe of hot springs, and tlie exhi- 
bition of volcanic action, have lent aid to these 
conjectures. In this way the theory came to be 
adopted tliat the earth consisted of a spherical 
shell tilled with liquid fire. Of late ye ars this idea 
has been considerably modified, and the earth 
is now regarded as something of a far more solid 
(■’'.aracter. But there is no doubt that enormous 
cavities exist in its mass, which arc charged with 
tliat molten material which feeds the active 
volcanoes. 

It is jierhaps this mystery about the. condition 
of the interii.»r of the globe which has caused 
men in all tiun s and in all countries to regard 
anything in the shape of a cavernous opening in 
its crust with superstitious awe. This tendency 
exhibits one form of that searching after know- 
ledge, that longing to explore the unknown, which 
guided Columbus across the Atlantic in spite of 
the prote.st3 of his frightened and mutinous sailors. 
We see the same tendency even in children at 
the Bca-side, who will do wliat they can to explore 
the, smallest crevice in the rocks which can by 
courtesy be called a caveru. We see the same 
feeling in their clder.s, who will give such a spot 
a local habitation under the title of ‘tiie Smug- 
glers’ Cave.’ It is a nice que.stion^ whether the 
lower iinimala do not to sonie extent experience 
a similar longing after exi>loration, wlien we see 
how a terrier will persisteutly grub away at some 
disused rabbit-hole, 'knowijig all the thue as W'ell 
a.s we do that there is no rabbit there. 

Whatever the notion be that has prompted 
men to dwell upon caverns with what may be 
called the pleasure of mystery, it is very certain 
that they have filled them witli superstitious 
memories and fanciful legends. Hence we find 
in the multitudinous fairy tsilcs of all countries, 
that caverns are made the homes of goblins, 
gnomes, and all the other beings with whoin 
we made early acquaintance in those golden hours 
when a fairy tale had a bright reality, and 
when a goblin was real enough to cause us to 
think twice before going into a dark room. Let 
us take, for instance, the Arabian Ni.ghts’ Enter- 
tainmente, and see Ijow constantly caverns are 
employed to jnve colour to its wonderful pages. 
What w'ould the story of Aladdin be without its 
cave of jewels ? Where too would Ali Baba have 
obtained his riches, if he had not stumbled upon 
that wondrous cavern with its magic pass-w'ord ? 


Would not the story of Sindbad have lost some- 
what of its charm if the travels of that remarkal^ 
voyager bad all occurred on the upper earth ? 

From the regions of romance we can descend to 
those of reality, and note how the worshipjpers of 
the god of the Son celebrated their mystic rites 
in cavernous recesses — how in India the followers 
of that Brahma who, with Vishnu and Siva, the 
other members of the Hindu trinity, was supposed 
to hold in his almighty hands the powers of good 
and evil, reverently adored him in their curious 
rock-cut temples. These temples, originally no 
doubt but natural openings in the mountains, 
have been skilfully carved with such intricate 
ornamentation, that they present all but ei'erlast- 
ing monuments of that docile patience charac- 
teristic of oriental workmen. They have no doubt 
been beautified and enlarged by successive gene- 
rations of fanaUc worshippers, until they have 
arrived at that perfection at which we now find 
them. A junta, Ellora, and Elephanta are the 
most celebrated places where these rock-cut habi- 
tations are found, and altogether it is calculated 
that India can boast not less than one thousand 
examples of similar work. 

Other parts of the world furnish beautiful 
examples of cave architecture, of which we may 
name two— the temple of Ipsamboul, em the 
banks of old Nile, and that wonderful ruined 
city of Petra, on the shores of tlie Dead Sea. 
This city is supposed to be identical with the 
Selah of the Scriptures — a stone-cut town, where 
tombs, temples, and general habitations vie with 
each otlier in the beauty of their design and 
adornments. 

But putting aside these ancient monuments of 
human ingenuity and superstition, which are 
after all but the work of men’s bands, there are 
far larger and more beautiful caverns in many 
parts of the globe which are due to natural causes. 
The first of these causes which we may enume- 
rate is volcanic action, which h;i3 done so much 
in the past by upheaving the surface of the ground 
and altering its configuration. It is not surprising 
that such disturbances should result in cavities — 
blank space.s which may have been upheld, when 
first formed, by compressed '’apours. Such a 
cavern is the Grotto del Cane near Naples, so 
called from the circumstance that it still exhales 
the ])oisonou3 vapour of carbonic dioxide, which 
forms an invisible stratum on its floor, and is 
fatal to dogs and any small animals that breathe 
near the surface of the ground. But with this 
exception, caverns produced by volcanic action 
are not of any great note, a few only occurring 
in those regions to which active volcanoes seem 
now to be relegated. The most striking and 
picturesque caves which exist still occur in vol- 
canic rocks, although they must be attributed to 
another cause altogether. Among these we must 
name that beautiful cavity on the coast cf Stafla 
called Fingal’s Cave. This has been scooped out 
of the hard basaltic _ rock by the action of that 
restless excavator the sea. Here we have noble 
pillars of prismatic form, which rival in theix 
regularity of outline the work of the xuason’s 
chisel. It is said that when attention was first 
directed to this and the other caves upon Use 
island of Staffa— and curious to relate, .this was 
less than a century ago— the theory was gravely 
propounded that lie columns were iu reaiit/ 
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perilled bamboos! Where the bamboos had 
originally come from, did not transpire ; but pos- 
sibly if the author of the conjecture had been 
pressed upon that point, he might have asserted 
that they were the remains of the fishing-rods of 
successive races of anglers who had haunted those 
parts in bygone days! We need hardly dwell 
upon the refutation by scientific aids of this comical 
idea respecting the bamboos— how the philosopher 
came upon the scene, and proved by direct ex- 
periment that it was the nature of this basalt 
to crystallise in this peculiar form as its stony 
particles were fused and again cooled — a mart of 
that wondrous law which causes so many things 
in Nature to adopt regular forms, and which is 
illustrated in a minor way by a piece of sugar- 
candy, Bipd more beautifully in those ice-ferns 
which spread themselves over our window-panes 
on a frosty morning. In many other parts of the j 
globe w’e find these curious basaltic columns : in 
France ; on the banks of the Rhine, where occurs 
another well-known cavern, the Kiise Grotte or 
Cheese Grotto, so called because the coliiiuns are 
separated in such a manner as to resemble piles 
of cheeses ; in Iceland ; also in some of the 
West India Islands. In many other countries is 
exhibited this evidence of past volcanic action. 

The -caverns which are Ibund on the sea-.shorc 
are of course due to that never-ceasing action of 
the waves which sculpture the hardest rocks into 
natural bridges and other strange forms. Indeed, 
were we in this connection to ask : ‘ What are the 
wild waves saying ? ' we might answer : They arc 
telling ns that atom by atom they are conveying 
these rocks to the ocean-bed. The sea is swal- 
lowing them up. They wall also tell us that these 
tiny masses ot matter are being slowly deposited 
in the silent depths below, forming new lauds, 
which some day may themselves be scooped out 
into caverns and hollows by the same agency. 
The waves will tell us too that there is no part of 
this earth which has not in time past been below 
them. And so the endle-ss cycle of changes goes 
on ; waste on the one hand forming the matter 
by which, on the other, new continents are being 
built up. 

Another class ofreaves, as numerous perhaps as 
those which occur on the sea-shore, are known as 
water-caves. These are caused by the erosive 
action of fresh water, and partly by chemical 
action, resulting from certain constituents of such 
water. The caves of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
&uth Devon are of this character. These water- 
caves are a^o adding their quota to the latids 
beneath the sea, by means of the streamlets and 
rivers connected with them. 

The time has long passed since caverns could 
be retarded with any feelings of superstition ; for 
a very slight acquaintance with the science of 
geology must mace the most inveterate mystery 
worshipper among us quickly cognisant of the 
laws to which they owe their origin. But many 
of these caverns are revealing to us histories which 
are far more wonderful than fairy tales. We 
allude to the so-called bone- caves, which in thi.s 
and other countries are furnishing geologists and 
the scientific wnrld generally with materials from 
which they can in somewhat form a history of 
prehistorje times. Ever since the discovery of 
the remains of an extinct species of rhinoceros in 
A cave at Orreston, near Plymouth, have scientific 


men turned their attention to caverns and their 
contents, as to books from which they could learn 
much of the life which prevailed upon the globe in 
distant ages. This discovery was quickly followed 
by others. The celebrated Kirkdale Cave in York- 
shire — stumbled upon by accident — w-as cleared of 
the dbbris with which it was choked up, and 
yielded results of a high scientific value. Here 
remains of the elephant, mammoth, and other 
animals were recognised. Most of these bore the 
marks of teeth ; and the occurrence of the bones 
of the hyena in greater numbers than those of 
any other animal, pointed to the inference that 
this cave had formed the den of successive races 
of those animals. This hypothesis was strength- 
ened by a comparison of tlie gnawed bones with 
those taken from hyenas in confinement at the 
Zoological Gardens, London, with which they 
were found to correspond in a remarkable manner. 
The question how the remains of the larger 
animals were dragged to these, their last resting- 
place, being readily accounted for by the known 
habit which prevails among the lower creation 
of seeking out some secluded spot at the approach 
of death. 

We some time ago devoted an article to Kent’s 
Cavern at Torquay which, on account of the vast 
number of bones found there, ha.s become the 
most celebratei] place of the kind in Britain. ’J’ho 
fact, too, of the remains of man having been 
found there gives to Kent’s Oiveru a natural pre- 
eminence. The probable age of tliese ancient men 
of Devon has given rise, to no end of controversievs, 
into which we have no disposition to enter. The 
gradual growth of tlie stalagmite, upon the Hour of 
the cave, founded upon calculations of its increase 
within recent years, lias on one side been ipioted 
as a kind of undeviating time-keeper by which to 
gauge the period which ha.s elap.sod since the 
deposit first began. When we con.sider liow this 
material i.s formed ; how the water, percolating 
through the soil above, becomes charged with the 
carbonic dioxide wliich enables it to hold in solu- 
tion the lime, which it again gives up in tlie form 
of stalagmite, on ex])osure to the air ; when wit 
reflect how atmo.splieric change, rainfan, and a 
hundred other minor iiifluonce.s mu.st all'ect these 
chemical changes— we must acknowledge that any 
calculations fouiidod upon the thickue.s.s of cal- 
careous deposition must necessarily be subject to 
error. 

To come to the pre.sent day. We learn from 
Dr W. L. Lindsay, in his Mind in the Loiver 
AnirnaU, that ‘the wild people — the jungle dwarfs 
— of the Western Ghauts, in the Tinnevelly dis- 
trict of India, have no fi.xed dwellings or dwell- 
ing places. They “sleep in any convenient spot, 
generally between two rocks, or in caves near 
which they happen to be benighted.” These wild 
folk of the hill-jungles of the Madras Presidency 
are in reality modern troglodytes or cave-dwellers, 
the representatives of those prehistoric men whose 
remains posse-ss so much interest for anthropolo- 
gists. The beast-men and wolf-children of India 
and Europe resemble savage races on the one 
hand, and many wild animals on the other, in 
their non-possession of other shelter than that 
which is alforded by caves or forests. Not only 
have they no proper dwelling, but there is inca- 
pacity for constructing artificial shelter. The wolf- 
children of India inhabit caves and forests, just oa 
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do the wolves with whom they associate, and by 
whom it is currently believed they are, in some 
instances at least, brought up. “ At the Lucknow 
madhouse,” says Qerhardt, “there was an elderly 
fellow .... who had been dug out of a wolves’ 
den by a European doctor.” 

‘ Even in civilised Scotland of the mesent day 
we have a race of cave-dwellers in Caitnness-shire, 
whose mental cliaracteristics have been described 
by Dr Arthur Mitchell And in the large cities 
of England there are hosts of waifs and strays of 
society — of gutter-men and children — of tramps 
of all kinds, who sleep under railway arches or in 
other equivalents of caves. In Scripture times 
too, man dwelt frequently under trees, stones, or 
rocks, or in caves. 

‘If the nature of man’s dwelling is to be regarded 
as any reflex of his degree of mental development, 
much cannot be said for the present mental status, 
the constructive skill, of the hut-builders and 
dwellers of our own Scottish and Irisli high- 
lands and islands. The hovels of the Hebridean 
Islanders, for' instance, are no advance on those 
of many savages, and are not equal, mufatis 
mutandis, to the nests of many birds. Thus, 
when conqiared with them, the Lowers of the 
bower-bird appear at a decided advantage.’ 

THE BELL.S OF YARRICK 

A PROSE lOyLL, I.N THREE .SCEXE.S. 

SCENE II. 

The interior of a bungalow at JMhdiabad. A large 
uncarpeted room, barc-walled ; a French window 
opening into a deep-set veranda, whose, roof, pro- i 
truding some twenty feet from the main body of 
the building, seems powerless to mitigate the 
intense heat within. Lying back in a great cane 
easy-ebair, apparently overcome by exertion, is a 
young orticer who has just donned bis regimentals; 
his figure is emaciated, his face, pallid. ^Moving 
about quietly and unobtrusively, winding uj) suc.li 
details as arc necessary preparatory to departure, 
is a deft-liaudcd well-disciplined soldier. Evc'r and 
anon be glances anxiou.sly jit his .young master ; 
but tiie latter is lost in a reverie, and does not 
seem to observe him. Wlien all the details appear 
to be completed, the servant takes a business-like 
look round, to see that nothing has been over- 
looked; ami then assuming a respectful attitude 
and saluting, he venture.s to speak. ‘Beg pardon, 
sir, but you ’re scarcely fit to sit a chair yet, much 
less a horse.’ 

The invalid turns his face without raising his 
head from the back of the chair on which it rests. 

‘ 1 thought we decided not to revert to this again* 
Denny,’ he says decisively. ‘My mind is made 
up. 1 shall be in the saddle when the roll is 
called.’ His face relapses into a smile. ‘Why, 
from one point of view this cholera is a positive 
advantage ; I shall ride two stone lighter — two 
stone if a pound, Deuny ; and if there ’a such 
a thing as gratitude in horse-flesh, Osric is the 
animal who ought to feel it ! ’ And Gerald Her- 
rick, for it is he, breaks into a rather hollow 
laugh to express his merriment Consulting his 
watch, he adds : ‘ There is no time to spare ; you 
had better be off and prepare at once. The muster 


takes place in half an hour.’ And Dennis Lad- 
brook salutes respectfully and leaves the room. 

It is the memorable summer of 1857. Five 
years have passed away since Gerald Herrick 
quitted the peaceful scenes of Yarrick ; and cir- 
cumstances appear at last to have combined to 
give him an opportunity of satisfying his ambi- 
tion. He bad sailed for India. Before be had 
been there long the times grew out of joint ; tho 
complex social machinery no longer ran smoothly 
I as of yore ; new fotces began to disturb its work- 
ing, and strong measures were required to avert 
its threatened collapse. Disaffection had been 
shewn* by the natives, and a great uneasiness 
had spread over the dependency. It was no time 
to waver, and the dispersed community which held 
India had shewn a bold front, tightening their 
grasp and rigidly enforcing discipline. For a time 
the disaffected had sullenly complied; but when 
it was noised aBroad that one of the native regi- 
ments had disbanded itself, it was the signal for 
open revolt. The news spread rapidly, igniting 
slumbering disaffection east and west, and south 
and north ; it passed like a shiver through the 
I scattered English community, and they girded up 
their loins for the tussle which they saw had 
become inevitable. Then the storm burst, and 
each day bronglit with it sickening repetitions of 
bloodshed. It was a time for action, and strong 
hands prepared to do the bidding of clear brains — 
for the display of lieroi.sm, and heroism was forth- 
coming. The story of eventual success, hewn step 
by stef> against great odds and seemingly insiiper- 
ai)lc difficulties, stands out in letters of gold in 
military annals. Nana Sahib laid siege to Cawn- 
pore, and the native regiments of that town dis- 
persed to his cainj). Those who were left in the 
doomed city determined to sell their lives dearly, 
and they accordingly set grimly to work. Tl\e 
ground, baked as bard as iron by the scorching 
heat, thirsted for rain, and no rain came ; the 
workers, notliing daunted, pulverised it, dug 
trenches, and endeavoured to throw up earth- 
works ; but the dust could not be made to cohere ; 
and the only result obtained after incessant toil 
was a series of banks varying from three to five 
feet ill height— -a sorry defenc^) against the Nana’s 
guns and the overwhelming numbers of tlie be- 
siegers, Tho tale of the awful time of privation 
and suffering which followed has been oft told — 
of how the wounded and dying were by stress 
of circumstances huddled together without the 
common necessaries of life ; of how our country- 
women, fired with an undying enthusiasm, parted 
with their raiment for gun-wadding, serving it up 
with their own hands to their grim and sinoke- 
begriiued defenders. When the oiler of a safe- 
conduct in return for capitulation reached the 
beleaguered, they looked around, and for the sake 
of those, accepted it Tlien came that ghastly 
massacre of the innocents, which has stamped the 
Nana’s name in letters of blood, to be held up to 
everlasting execration. 

And it was to Cirvvnpore that Havedock, 
diately on his arrival at Allahabad, had determined 
to push on. To proceed by forced marches in the 
heat of the Indian summer was, no mean under- 
taking; but in the face of the difficulties with 
which he was beset the task became stupendous. 
His force, judged by numbers, was •miserably 
inadequate ; his commissariat was disorganised. 
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all the cattle having been driven off at one fell 
swoop by marauders ; his troops were badly- 
mounted ; his artillery dehcient ; and to crown all, 
cholera was decimating his ranks. And here it is, 
on the departure from Allahabad, that we find 
Qerald Herrick and his faithful servant Dennis 
Ladbrook. Both are so altered as to be scarcely 
recognisable. The former is a boy no longer, 
but a man. The bright young face which gave 
promise in his youth has not belied its promise ; 
It is developed, matured, refilled ; but it is also 
strangely emaciated. Something more than tifue 
baa been at work here ; it is cholera, which for 
the last six weeks has held Gerald Herrfck in 
its tenacious grasp. A wonderful change too 
bas come about in Dennis Ladbrook. Not the 
remotest trace of the rustic is left in liim ; during 
the period which has elapseil, he has developed 
into as smart and well disciplined a soldier as 
Havelock’s ranks can boast. * 

In an hour after the short dialogue between the 
two has taken place, Allahabad is deserted, and 
Havelock’s gallant band have started w’ith their 
faces northward for Cawnpore. Many a hollow 
cheek tells of the dire complaint which has been 
amongst them ; but their eyes are brightened with 
the fire of that enthusiasm which later is to serve 
them . in such good stead. A halt is made, and 
shortly afterwards the first brush with the insur- 
ants takes place. It is successful. In a few 
days Cawnpore is reached ; and then Havelock 
draws up his forces in sight of the Nana’s, 
these being disposed in a great curved line. 
He determines to advance in open column, to 
engage the enemy with his main body, and to 
deploy an ill-spared portion of his force to out- 
flank them. Like a wild beast brouglit to bay, 
the Nana gathers up his strength ; he feels that 
a critical moment in his career is reached, and that 
should he be unsuccessful now, his dominion will 
surely totter and fall. The battle begins, and 
with fluctuating results rages, Havelock’s exhausted 
forces making terrific onslaught. Again and again 
they charge brilliantly, and make many a deter- 
mined stand ; but the hail of metal from the 
enemy’s guns works terrible havoc, causing them 
at length to fall bjjck to recoup their shattered 
ranks. One great piece, played with a deadly jire- 
cision, cuts line after line through the exhausted 
column, and it is seen that an attempt, at what- 
ever cost of life, must be made to silence it. A 
small band, chiefly composed of volunteers from 
disbanded regiments, have gathered together, ami 
bard by is a little knot of officers holding con- 
sultation. Suddenly one, wheeling his horse 
roun^ shouts out : ‘ That gun must be silenced ! 
Will you follow, lads ? ’ 

Not a moment’s pause ; the answer is rattled 
back by all with a click of the teeth as with one 
voice ; ‘ We *U follow you to eternity, sir ! ’ 

* I'lien come along ! ’ ‘ 

With knees glued to their saddles, with set 
raws, and with bared sabres, the smokc-begrimed 
band dash forth from the main body, tlmndering 
towards the earthwodks and the cannon’s mouth, 
resolute to do or di& And in this band are 
Gerald Herrick ajid Dennis Ladbrook. Qerald feels 
that his last hour is come ; but though the ter- 
rible exertion has been too much for the cholera- 
racked fratne, the resolute spirit supports it to the 
last, and a fine enthusiasm lights up bis face as 


be dashes forward at the head of the little band 
of heroes. And now the gun is neared, though 
half the number have been mown down in the 
death-chase across the open ; and Gerald, waving 
his sword, rises iti his stirrups and plunges into 
the bristling array of bayonets, his comrades 
pressing up close behind. The brilliant dash of 
the little force is not to be withstood ; the natives 
regard them as fiends incarnate, and with a part- 
ing volley from their muskets, turn and flee. For 
a few brief moments all is confusion while the 
sabres do their grim work. And now, at the first 
respite, Dennis turns from the melee to look for 
his young master ; and with a great pang at his 
I heart, sees only a riderless and terrified charger. 

: In a moment the faithful fellow has dismounted, 
oblivious of everything but the prosecution of his 
quest amongst the dead and dying. 

The airnage Ijas been terrible ; mangled forms 
and ghastly n plumed faces meet his gaze on every 
side. Over the scene of slaughter hangs a great 
pall of sulphurous smoke, and there is a pulsation 
in the air as of the beat of a mightyground-swell. 
Below the horizon the suu is sinking like a ball 
of fire, and the flaming copper-coloured heavens 
heighten the lurid effect. Threading bis way 
through the debris, Denny sights the beloved form 
he seeks lying a little way apart, with the head 
pillowed on a heap of sand, and with the right 
arm dangling helpless by the side. The face is 
upturned and livid, and the eyes are closed. In a 
moment Denny is bending down and raising the 
head ; and the honest fellow’s face works with 
emotion as he gazes into that of his young master. 

‘ Speak to mo, for God’s sake, Master Gerald ! ’ he 
whispers huskily, with a great fear clutching at 
his heart. 

At mention of his name, Gerald opens his eyes. 
‘Faithful to the last!’ he murmurs. His ser- 
vant replies not, for his voice has gone from 
him. ‘Thank hcavtui ! you are here, Denny ; but 
I knew you -would come. There is one lust service 
I want of you.' 

‘Hush, hush! you are not going to leave me,’ 
replies the faiUiful fellow. - 

‘Yes; it’.s almo.st over, Denln^ De.-ith haR come 
to me, and it has come as 1 hoped it would do, 
whilst I was lighting for my country and not lying 
in my bed. 1 ’ve been hit in the chest somewhere, 

I think, and my voice is going. Bond your ear 
closer.’ The voice, even as he .spcaiks, grows fainter, 
and Denny’.s head i.s bowed to catch the words. 
After a pause, the dying lad resumes : ‘ I ’vo been 
thinking of the old days, Denny ; refreshing 
myself with a dream of the cool 'green Yarrick 
meadows.’ 

‘ Where I larnt yeu rabbitin’, dear Ma’aster 
Gerald!’ The reminiscence is too much for 
Denny, and a great sob shakes his frame. 

Gerahl’s life is ebbing fast, and he does not hear 
the words ; the eyelids have again closed before 
he resumoa ‘ You remember that stormy night 
when the, belfry fell ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Master Gerald.’ 

‘And how the Vicar loved his bells? 'Well, a 
great wish of my heart has been to replace them ; 
and !• hoped that when I got promotion I should 
be able to save satficieut to enable me to do 
so. The time for promotion is past ; but yet^ 
thank Go<l, I can realise my hope. When I was 
down with cholera I wrote directions to my oousiii 
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aa to the disposal, in the event of my death, 
of the little I have. It will be mostly yours, 
euch as it is.’ 

‘What is money to me?’ wails the faithful 
fellow. 

‘ Steady, Denny ; I haven’t much more time.’ 
With an elFort the dying lad collects his thoughts. 
‘The Vicar, as vou know, exchanges from Yarrick 
for a couple of months each year. I want a sur- 
prise for him. On your return to England, make 
your way to my cousin, and ask him to take the 
Vicar’s substitute into his conlidencc, and get the 
belfry set up in the Vicar’s absence.’ 

Denny has regained command over himself, and 
is gazing with adoration into the upturned face. 

‘ 0 Master Gerald ! ’ is all he says. 

‘ What noise is that i ’ 

‘A cheer from our lads. The old colours are 
going up ! ’ 

‘ Aha ! That’s well.’ Then, after a pause : ‘ You 
understand my directions, and will carry them out, 
Denny ?’ 

‘ With my Kfe ! ’ 

The left hand struggles to move, but Gerald 
falls back from the ellbrt with a groan. In an 
instant Denny bad raised him, and is pressing 
the hand to his lips. A smile jjasscs over the 
drawn features ; and the eyes, brightening for a 
moment, gaze towards the setting sun. ‘ Tell the | 
Vicar I pictured him listening to my bells ! ’ A 
rattle in the throat, a red stream from the lungs, 
and the spirit wings itself into eternity from its 
ahailered leneiuent. 

Half an hour later the patrol is going its round 
on Ine gha-tly tusk of inspection. it stops at 
the liguie of a soldier kneeling, as though hewn 
in stone, by tiie side of his dead comrade. He 
is spoken to, but bears not. Tiiey touch his 
shoulder ; then he rises as one dazed, and turns 
bis face in dumb agony to the westward. The 
sun hits fallen below the horizon, but the heavens 
are hushing iu delicate rose-colour, ami look 
tenderly receptive, as though receiving some well- 
loved guest From the iiortli, a cool breeze has 
dispersed the suljihurous cano]iy which for hour.s 
has hung over Gawnpore. 


THE OLD PART OF NAPLES. 

rUOM THE FIlENCn OF JOHN FETEU. 

The stranger who spends a few weeks in Naples 
seldom strays beyond the principal thoroughfares. 
The Toledo and the Chiaja are about the only 
parts of the town he knows. He may perhaps 
once have sauntered up Foria, and just walked 
the length of the Strada del Duomo. Naples 
dwells iu his memory as a handsome, well-built 
city, where foreigners are cheated rather more 
than elsewhere, and where the loss of his pocket- 
handkerchief wa.s a common occurrence. The 
Museum San Martino, and the magnificent view 
from the jetty of the Villa Naziouivle, and the 
admiration they inspired, are not forgotten. . But 
as a rule, the foreigner knows nothing of the true 
Neapolitan nor of the old city, whose inhabitants 
seldom stray beyond its precincts. He has no 
notion that by the side of the town known to us 


all, and which resembles all other large towns, 
there is another of peculiar aspect, teeming with 
interest, once visited never to be forgotten, and 
iu its way as striking as Pompeii. 

We would fain usher our reader into this old 
town, unknown to foreigners. Let us take one 
of the first streets to the right as we go up the 
Toledo. A few steps off one finds one’s self in the 
midst of narrow streets and lanes, at the utmost 
fourteen feet wide. There are high houses on 
each side, which never get a ray of sun except 
on the top floors ; even in .summer it is as cool as 
iu a cellar. It is here that the lower orders are 
seen, hot scattered, as in the better parts of the 
town ; but den.sely crowded, living their every-day 
life. These folks live as much as possible out of 
doors. The dark flats and damp basements, where 
the poor huddle together as. many a& nine or 
ten in a room, and where the air is always fool, 
are dismal dwellings. They therefore live prin- 
cipally iu the street ; there they have their food 
at hand, and there they generally take their meals. 
If a Neapolitan wants milk, at daybreak and at 
sunset the cowherd and the goatherd pass his 
door, and he can get his hap’orth warm from the 
animal. Vegetables are hawked about until ten 
A.M. Peasants pass his door on donkey-back, 
seated on the croup of their animals, large, baskets 
piled high with vegetables slung before them. 
Our friend need only whistle from his window, 
where a Neapolitan when at home is most fre- 
quently found, and the hawker stops ; the bargain 
is struck, chiefly by pantomime ; and then a basket 
is lowered and dVawn up with the day’s pro- 
vi.sions. 

Endive of a shiny white like mother-of-pearl, 
tomalos of a glossy red, enormous cucumbers, 
artichokes, cauliflowers, broccoli, each in turn 
according to the season, with fruit and fish, con- 
stitute the food of the people. Meat is dear, 
and only indulged in on high-days and holi- 
days. The vegetable hawker is hardly out of 
sight when the fruit-hawker comes round the 
corner. In August a lad may be seen carrying 
a basket of figs on his head, the fruit piled grace- 
fully pyramid-shape, and the rim of the basket 
adorned witii a garland of florers. Next conies a 
.sun-burned, bare-legged fisherman. In one hand 
lie bolds his basket, in the other a pail of sea- 
water, with which he constantly sprinkles the 
fish. Now an individual appears in sight with a 
copper vessel, poised on las head, full of boiled 
snails ; and now another comes along dragging a 
hand-barrow, on which stands a caldron lull of 
Indian-corn over a pan of lighted charcoal. As for 
coll’ee, you can have a cup for the equivalent to a 
halfpenny; but chicory is the principal ingredient. 
If you are thirsty, at the corner of every street 
the acquaiolo (water- vendor) will serve you with a 
gla.ss of iced water flavoured with minhuco (spirit 
of elder-flowers) for a farthing ; and in summer, the 
water-melon vendor for the. same figure will cut 
you a slice of the red-lleshed, black-spotted fruit, 
80 deliciously cooliiig to the parched palate. In 
autumn may be had the prick ly-i)ear, ready peeled 
and daintily stuck upon a tin iork. 

You have now had a glimpse otthe dirty street 
noisy and busy os an ant’s nest. In the midst of 
all this bustle the artisan plies his trade. Gene- 
rally each separate trade is centred in one locality. 
In one street shoemakers are at work at their small 
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tables, set outside tbe houses ; the doors stand ajM, 
and agsdnst the wall is hung a print of St Crispin 
and his eon, the shoemakers’ patron saints. In 
another, coppersmiths abound, and there the sound 
of the hammer is quite deafening while they beat 
the red metal into braziers and soup kettles. At the 
next turn you light upon the dyers, their hands 
and faces besmeared with divers hues. One-man 
is resplendent in indigo-blue, another in orange, a 
third is madder-red. There is a street called 
Grande Giudecca — the old Jewish quarter before 
their expulsion from the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies— where old clothes are sold. Here ama- 
teurs of antiqiuties may often pick up wonderful 
bai^ ins. Old Flemish tapestry, brocaded silks 

Bucn as our grandmothers wore, and old lace may 
be ferreted out from amongst a lot of the (ilthiest 
and most loathsome rags. In one narrow passage 
the goldsmiths congregate. The, huge pearl ear- 
rings so highly prreed by Neapolitan wet-nurses, 
and a large assortment of heavy trinkets, gigantic 
brooches ornamented with red or blue cut-glass, 
enormous gold and silver rings, &c. glitter in 
their shop-windows, and may be purcliased for 
very trifling sums. If you chance to stop before 
one of these shops, you are pounced ujton by the 
owner, who first bewilders you with his volu- 
bility^ then gently pushes you inside, and seldom 
lets you alone until he sees that you are quite 
determined not to make purchases. In the very 
narrowest and dreariest streets, which arc not above 
seven feet wide, people are not at work ; gossip- 
ing old wives, dogs, pigeons, chickens, and here ! 
and there a turkey tied by the leg, fattening for | 
some feast or other, are the only occujiants. i 

And now let us proceed to examine what are 
the amusements of the people in these liy-ways. 
In the north, every poor wight knows liow to 
read ; but here they are the exception, and those 
who can, care little about it. It is niarvcllnus 
to watch them talking and gesticulating by the 
hour. What about, you will ask ? About the 
lottery, the term (first three winning nnmbers) 
drawn last Saturday ; the price of provisions ; 
the next ffite-day ; the miracle of the Madonna ; 
the government. The Neapolitan is a chatter-box 
and a gambler. Gambling goes on everywhere, 
nnder the street-lamp or by moonlight, with 
greasy cards that look as if they had been used 
by bygone generations. But gambler though lie be, 
the Neapolitan is sober ; though every one drinks 
wine, and public-houses are numerous. I counted 
‘as many as twelve in two small streets running 
parallel to each other ; yet, if one meets a drunken 
man, the chances are a thousand to one that he is 
a German or an English sailor, overcome by the 
heady wine of Apulia. The constant sculHes which 
take place in the street are one great source 
of amnsement. When a row begins, a crowd | 
assembles, attracted by the screaming which 
ushers in the fight. Very often it is the women 
who indulge in a tilt, not always bloodless, with 
such weapons as a comb or a shoe ; the vanquished 

a goes off into fits, and gets bled at the nearest 
Its shop. Quiet, steady-ping people meet ut ■ 
the small caf^s, vt'here they placidly drink a glass I 
of water and take their siesta. The chemist’s shop | 
is the rendezvous of the notables of the neigh- j 
bourhood— the doctor, tlie parish priest, the monk, i 
or certein of the better-to-do shopkeepers. These ; 
wdrthies never allow themselves to be disturbed ! 


by the noise of the rabble outside. They are 
scarcely at the trouble of rising to take a peep 
at the bride in an apple-green or sky-blue gown, 
turning out for the first time on her husband’s 
arm, or even to kneel on the threshold when the 
Host is carried past. 

Having viewed it by daylight, let us now try 
I to depict Old Naples by night. 

[ The town has been lighted with gas for 
I many years past, but the lamps are few and 
far between, except in the principal thorough- 
fares. But now and then one notices a lumi- 
nous point whence the figures of the passers- 
by are reflected in dark putline. These well- 
lighted spots are the stalls of the iced-water and 
water-melon vendors. The first stand behind a 
raised table, over which, on both sides, barrels of 
iced water are suspended ; in the front, large lemons 
are piled, like cannon-balls, one upon another ; 
at the hack, a row of bottles, containing diffe- 
rent kinds of sirup. These stalls are- often very 
pretty-looking. 1 noticed one particularly the, 
other day near the Porta Capuaiio.' Above the 
table a sort of framework was erected, at the to[t 
of which there was a picture of the Madonna in 
a gorgeous frame, lighted by a small lamp ; at 
the sides there were caadelatjra, siii*ported by gilt 
figures representing angels ; below the curuice, 
carved decorations, in the shape of fantastic- look- 
ing animals, sirens and dragons. White, green, 
red, and yellow were blended so as to attract 
•attention without being glaring. Nothing could 
be prettier. The water-melon stalls are nnndi 
simpler. The whole get-up consists in a table 
covered with ready-cut melons. Enormous (iiniuti- 
tie.s of this Tcfreshing fruit arc sold, and the ground 
is strewed with the green rind.s. Neapolitans 
delight in the play. At the entranof* of a small 
theatre. Punch and Don Nicola are ma<le to hold a 
dialogue, and attract a crowd with their jests ; 
then the master o!' the show pockets the puppets 
and announces the jierformaiice, and the inoh 
rushes into the narrow inclo.siire. The Neajio- 
litan is also fond of the church ; he diligently 
attends the services, and is all 8ul)ini.s.yjn to 
the priest’s injunction.'!. I have heard (d‘l women 
repeating the Nicene (h-ced after the priest, and 
singing liynins, evidently a.s if they enjoyed it, 
though in a dolefully monotonous tone. When 
preaching is going on, the numerou.s chajiels arc 
crowded ; not nnfrequently vulgar jokes, worthy 
of Punch outside, seem to be the attraction. 

Let us now continue our nocturnal ramble. As 
■we approach an open space near the Porta Capu- 
ano, our olfactory nerves are assailed by the 
odour of boiling oil or rancid lard. Eels, sardines, 
&c. are his.sing in chorus in huge frying-pans. 
These delicacies are generally discussed where 
they are sold, or at some cafe close by, where the 
visitors are playing at scopa (a game of cards). 

But what has happened now ? The noisy crowd 
is suddenly hushed ; there are lights in all the 
window.s ; the passers-by fall on their knees. 
One hears the approaching sound of psalin-sing- 
ing ; the parish priest is carrying the Host to a 
dying man. He has on his priestly garments, and 
is preceded by lantern-bearers, the vergers follow- 
ing in yellow coats. When the priest has passed, 
the people rise from their knees, and many of tho 
faithful go with him tolhe house of mourning. 

As the night wears on, the cates close, the water- 
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vendor empties his stall, the melon-vendor carries 
off his table. But the street is not yet deserted. 
A man with a guitar is singing some popular 
song. The neighbours flock around, listen to the 
music, and sometimes Ml asleep on the ground. 
People still come and go ; the street is never 
empty; a breath of air at night is so refreshing 
after a sultry d^y, and every one has enjoyed his 
siesta. At last, at about one o’clock, the street is 
abandoned, the hum of the busy city is hushed, 
and the Neapolitans are aslee]*, many of them in 
the open air. How often have I stepped aside, 
when ascemiing one of the many steep streets, 
to avoid walking over a family who had chosen 
the pavement for thSir dormitory. Mattresses 
were spread on the ground, and fa tin r, mother, and 
children were all fast asleep and snoring. Without 
any sort of preparation, people sometimes lie 
down in the first corner and go to sleep. Match- 
vendors, cigar-end collectors, and ])easant8 may 
constantly be seen sleeping on church steps or 
at street corners on the hare ground, and seem 
none the worse for it. 

Old Naples is at rest. We take our leave. But 
after rambling so long through the narrow dirty 
streets, we long for air and space. A few steps 
off to the right, and we are on one of .the quays 
which gird the city. How lovely ‘tlie sea looks 
m the quiet summer night ! Tlie moonlit waves 
sparkle in the distance. On the horizon, Capri 
and C'iipe. Misenum stand out in all their beau- 
teous grac.e of form. Fishermen with their boats, 
jdyijig their ealioig by toi'cliliglit, are. passing to 
and fro. I’lie s(*a-bi'eeze is refreshing. We 
.‘ire overpowered with fatigue ; we have had a 
long walk. Our .attention has been constantly on 
the stretcii ; we need rest. Let us go home ; it 
i‘S late. Cuud-night ! 


now stood so high, that the mere eclat of his 
name had sufficed to sell an entire edition of his 
great work upon TAe Mutual Relations of Mind and 
Body, in which he proved to his own satisfaction, 
if not to that of all his readers, that all criminal 
impulses w'hatever, and indeed the very existence 
of sin itself, are wholly due to ‘ a morbid action 
of the physical system’ — that a murder may be 
prevttited by the timely use of Epsom salts, and 
an unbeliever converted by a judicious contem- 
plation of the virtues of quinine. 

‘ I can assure you, my dear Harry,’ resumed 
the genial Doctor, ‘ that it ’s amazingly flattering 
to me *0 find myself considered worth robbing at 
all. No thief w'ould have thought me worth a 
centre-bit in the days when your poor father — ^as 
fine a fellow, Harry, as ever breathed — used to 
come and sup with me upon biscuits aad toasted 
cheese in my little snuggery * down town. And 
then, as surely iCs the time came to go, he 'd turn 
to me and say : “ Now, Jack, old boy, won’t you 
think better of it, and let me write you a cheque — 
ju.st to give you a fair start, you know?” But 
altliough 1 knew well enough that he’d have been 
only too glad to do it, I had to refuse ; for my 
motto is, “Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves ! ” ’ 

‘ A motto which you ’ll find some black-masked 
gentleman exemplifying in thi.s very hohse one 
of these nights,’ growled Harry Everett. ‘Look 
here. Doctor ; I ’m not joking — I ’m not indeed ! 
Everybody know's you’re a rich man; and it’s 
got abroad that there’s a room in your house 
which is always shut up ; the very thing to make 
people think there must be something very valu- 
able stowed away there ; and yet after all that, 
you go living in this big house without a soul 
near you except the cook and Old Sam yonder, 
who wouldn’t be worth a cent in a real scrim- 


Dll Bl.STOUliY’S NIGHT-WATCHMAN, i Av,ii, > said the Doctor, with a curious 

‘ Tki-l you what, Doctor ; you ’ll be getting robbed ' smiles ‘ would it tranquillise your mind if I were 
and niunlered one of tlie.se davs ; you will, upon i to engage a night-watchman I’ ^ 

in V word!’ •' ’ 1 ‘1 should tbmk so. lhat would be just the 

‘ Hanlly, my boy. You ouglit to know by tl.is | , f Consider it done.’ 

time that it’s the province of us doctors to kill j room, of which Harry ±ad spoken as being 

other }icople, not to be kijled ourselves.’ And , ‘always shut up,’ was a standing puzzle to the 

with a thick chuckle at his own wit, Dr John i Doctor’s few intimates. Not a man of them 

Hunter Bi.stoury settled himself comfortably in i had ever crossed its threshold ; and its master, 

his chair, and began to peel his third orange a.s | when questioned on the subject, answered only 

carefully as if lie were taking off a limb. by some joking evasion. Humour whispered that 

When the Doctor first came to New York, one adventurous gentleman, rendered desperate » 
thirty years belqre, he had been in no way by his wife’s threat to give him no peace till be 
burdened with riches; hut his face had jiroved found out ‘what Dr Bistoury kept hid in that 
his iortune in a different sense from that of room of liia,’ had actually attempted a burglarious 
the over-candid milkmaid in the song. The entrance ; but the attempt, if ever made, had 
mere sight of that round, florid, jovial visage, been unsuccessful. It is . needless to say that 
in every crease of which a joke or a good story countless conjectures, and not a few heavy bets 
seemed to be lurking, was a cordial in itself, likewise, were being constantly made respecting 
and appeared capable of reviving the most the contents of this Bluebeard chamber. Many 
hopeless invalid without the aid of medicine at declared that the Doctor had fitted it up as a 
all. Mindful of the human weakness which private laboratory, in the hope of discovering 
makes so many worthy people regard their own the Philosopher’s Stone. Others were equally 
ailments as a kind of personal distinction, the positive that it contained the hoardings of his 
lessening of which in any avay is a direct insult whole life in American gold, his opinions being 
to themselves. Dr Bistoury skilfully took a middle notoriously of the ‘bard-money’ order. A rival 
course between alarming his patients by an over- practitioner, of a somewhat cynical turn, suggested 
serious view of their case, an<f offending them by that it must contain the remains of the unfortu- 
appearing to make light of it In this way he had nate patients wlio had perished under ‘ that fellow 
acquired an enormous practice ; and his reputation Bistoury’s’ ministrations; and one imaginative 
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la^, "deeply read in Jane Eyre, stoutly mainlined noted thief, who goes by tlxe name of “ Badger 
that the Doctor, in imitation of the hero of that Bill,” ’ 

famons work, had immured his wife in this * Indeed ? Are you sure of that ? ’ \ 

mysterious in order to enjoy unchecked ‘Quite sure. You know I never forget a face 

the freedom of a bachelor life. Against this I ’ve once seen.’ 

ingenious theory there was only one thing to be * Ah ! In that case, it ’s time for me to act* 
said — the Doctor had never had a wife to The last svord was so curiously emphasised, that 
immure. This flagrant treason against the sex Harry, who was not wanting in shrewdness, began 
was the more unpardonable, inasmuch as he to suspect that his persistent warnings to the 
had had abundant opportunities of changing his Doctor had been superfluous after all, and that 
condition, had he but chosen to avail himself of the old gentleman was quite equal to the emer- 
them. To most of those who questioned him on gency, 

the subject, he replied that he was wedded to his This s\rspicion was confirmed one evening about 

profession, and that any other union would be a week later, when the Doctor dropped in upon 

flat bigamy ; but to his friend Harry Everett, in him unexpectedly, saying: “Give me some dinner, 
a moment of after-dinner confidence, he told a my boy. You ’ve no engagement for this evening, 
very diflerent story. I know’ ; so I ’m going to be very benevolent, and 

‘My medical cousin Alice was the woman who find you some amusement myself. — Have you ever 
ought to have beeif Mrs Bistoury, and an admir- j renil The Count of Monte-Crisin ? because you 're 
able fellow-practitioner she would have made for j going to see a chapter of it dramatised to-night, 
me. The way in which she once cut a splinter i and pretty effectively too, I flatter myself,’ 
out of my thumb, did equal honour to her hand j ‘What do you mean ?’ asked Everett, staring, 
and her heart ; and when she was only thirteen, j ‘ Why, you see, 1 told my servants, a few days 
she bought a skeleton with her irncle’s birthday ' ago, that I should he aw’ay from home to-tiight, 
gift of live dollars ’ [a fact], ‘ and articulated it j and my cook naturally seizetl the chance of getting 
in a manner that w'as really masterly. But in ! leave for an “evening out;” consequently, the 
an evil honr, she became tainted with a fancy for ' house will be under the sole charge of that 
homcDopathy ; and after that, of course all was j worthy man-servant of mine, against w'hom you ’re 
over between ns. Such is life!’ | so unaccountably preiudiced. It’s quite possible 

The Doctor’s agreement to engage a night- that the two lionest gentlemen with whom you 
watchman quieted Harry’s apprehensions for the saw him talking the other night, may he kind 
time being ; but a few weeks Later, he returued enough to enliven his solitude with a visit ; and 
to the attack once more. ‘I say, Doctor, have so’ 

you got that night-watchman yet ?’ Harry sprang to his feet, and cut a caper worthy 

‘Yes ; some time ago.’ of a dancing dervish, snapping his fingers by way 

‘Well, he don’t seem to do his duty then, for ! of accompaniment. ‘Capital! first-rate ! 1 see it 
I’ve passed this way at all hours of the night, all now! But come now, Doctor; why on earth 
and never seen him. Are you quite sure he’s couldn’t you tell me before that you were up 
to be trusted ? ’ to the whole game, instead of letting me make a 

‘Wait and see!’ replied the Doctor oracularly, fool of myself by preaching to a man as smart as 
And Everett waited, but did not see. The ' any six of me ? ’ 
invisible watchman remained as invisible as ever ; j ‘ Never mind, my hoy,’ sai^l the Doctor, latigh- 
and Harry, out of patience with his old friend’s ; ing. ‘Your warning was kindly meant, all the 
seeming infatuation, had almost decided to take j same. Eat your dinner —you ’ll want it before the 
some decisive step on his own authority, wlien a ! evening’s over, I can promise you — and then we ’ll 
new complication introduced itself into the drama, j have our talk.’ '' 

This was nothing le.^s than the temporary retire- j Dinner over, the Doctor lit one of the incorn- 
ment of the Doctor’s veteran man-servant— popn- j parable cigars svhich were his sole luxury, and 
larly known as ‘Old Sam’ — whose health had i proceeded to exponiul his plan of action. ‘I’ve 
begun to give way so manifestly, that his master i locked up the outer room that opens into my 
insisted on sending him into the country for n i mysterious chamber, which puts two strong doors 
three months’ holiday, replacing him with another i between it and the robbers. My estimable servant 
man, who had volunteered as promptly as if he will warn them of this, and they ’ll try the window 
had been keeping his eye on the place for a year | instead. He’ll let them in by the garden-door, 
past. The new-comer was a grave, smooth-faced, 1 and give them the old ladder that lies beside it 
taciturn man, who moved as noiselessly as a j to mount by. Wc ’ll hide in the stable, which — 
shadow, and seemed a living combination of the | thanks to my keeping my brougham elsewhere — 
two proverbial requisites of a good servant, silence ! has been unused so long that no one would dreatm 
and obedience. _ | of suspecting it ; but I can open the door easily 

But although the Doctor and his friends highly enough. And then’ 

approved of this model domestic, there was one ‘ And then,’ broke in Harry eagerly, ‘ we ’ll go 

man who did not. That one was Harry Everett, for them the minute they appear. It ’ll be a fine 

who lost no time in announcing his opinion, chance to try my new revolver,’ 

‘Look here, Doctor. I don’t want to be always ‘Better leave it at home,’ said the Doctor 

bothering you about this robbery idea ; but it ’s qtiietly ; ‘ we shall want no weapons Tor this 

a fact that that new fellow of yonrs is up to some job.’ 

mischief. I was coming home jjretty late last ‘Why, are you going to mesmerise the fellows?’ 
night, when I caught sight of him standing at asked Everett, completely mystified, 
the garden-gate, talking to a couple of men. One ‘Wait and see,’ chuckled the Doctor. ‘We 
of them happened to turn his mce to the lamp- needn’t be there till eleven, for my honest 

light as t p^sed, and I knew him at once for a domestic will make sure, before giving thO signal, 
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that I 'm not coming back ; and besides, an expe- 
rienced burglar seldom begins work till after mid- 
night. The only thing to be sure of is that 
nobody sees ua getting in.' 

But in this, fortune favoured them ; and as 
the Doctor had foretold, the lock of the stable- 
door, rusty as it looked, moved without difficulty, 
and the two conspirators glided in, unseen and 
unheard. 

Weary, weary work, crouching there in the 
darkness, with ear and eye strained to the utmost 
for the first sign of the coming danger. Dr Bis- 
toury’s practised nerves bore even this prolonged 
trial easily enough ; but to the impulsive, excit- 
able Everett it was absolute torture. Like all 
young soldiers, lie found the susjicnse before the | 


against the corner of a bureau, that he dropped 
as if felled with an axe ; while Badger Bill 
making a frantic rush for the window, overturned 
the ladder, and fell crashing along with it, 
breaking his leg in the fall. 

‘Yon see now, Harry,’ said the Doctor, as they 
went up-atairs alter seeing their unbidden guests 
marched off by the police, ‘ that my night-watch- 
man did know his duty, although there ’s nothing 
more unearthly about him than a few concealed 
springs, which are released upon the approach of 
any one, and a little phosphorus. As for this 
wondeaful room, yoti see it’s only a laboratory 
alter all. But the stories that people told about it 
amused me so much, that I must plead guilty to 


action infinitely more trying than the fray itself, j having given them a good deal of encouragement 


The stable opened on the street close to the 
garden-door, and its farther window, at which the 
two watchers had posted themselves, commanded 
the whole side of the house, the blackness of 
which was relieved only by a solitary light in 
one of the nji 4 )er windows. .Suddenly the light 
vanished, and leappcared a moment later — a per- 
Ibrmauce rej)eated three times iix quick succes- 
sion. 

‘ That must he the signal,’ whispered the Doctor. 

‘ Keep your ears open, Harry.’ 

Courageous .as Everett was, he felt Ins pulse 
(juicken, and his hand went instinctively to the 
revolver which, despite the Doctor’s verdict, he 
had persisted in bringing witli him. 

‘ 1 i ui k ! \Y a: that a .stealthy fbotstep out- 
side I ’ 

The next moment carat; a low whistle, instantly 
answcic-d iVoiii the house ; and then a shadowy 
figure, is-buing from the building, glided noi-selcs.-Iy 
to the ganica-do'or, and opened it to admit two 
others. 

‘They’ve got the ladder,’ whispered Dr Bis- 
toury, as the ihrtie pbanttJins cro.ssed the garden. 
‘Be on the look-onl, my boy; you’re going to see 
something worth seeing ! ’ 


Now, let us be olf to bed ; and I think. you may 
sleep in peace alter this, for It strikes me it’ll 
be some time ^jelbre anybody robs my house 
again.’ 

And indeed, no one has ever attempted it 
since. 


BREAD AND BISCUITS. 

Bread, as we all know, is the staff of life, and is 
a necessary at every meal ; but there are some 
things not so generally understood regarding this 
important article of diet. From its porousness 
and easy digestibility, bread is better adapted than 
anything else for mixing with and separating 
the other substances which we eat ; and it is 
extremely nutritive as well. One pound of bread 
contains more nitrogen than a pound of pork. 
In England and Europe generally, bread is 
of two kinds— fermented, and unfermented or 
aerated ; and in most Euro))ean countries it is 
made from wlieaten flour. Wheat consists prac- 

-the bran 


tically of two parts — the bran or outer cover 
ing, and the cetitral grain or fecula ; and it is 
according to the quality of the gmin and the 
The ladder was soon planted against the inyste- j amount of husk left in it after silting, that the 
rious window; and Badger Bill, alter whispering ! value of the (lour varies. There are four classes of 
to hi.s comrade to ‘ keep an eye’ on their worth}- j flour : (1) Fine households or the best ; (2) house- 
confederate, ascended, and cutting out a pane so | holds or seconds ; (3) brown m^al ; and (4) biscuit- 
dextcrously that the sound .w'as barely audible, ■ flour. 

put his hand through and shot back' the hasji. | The wbitencss of the flour is generally, but not 
His two assistants mounted after him ; and Bill, i always, a test of its purity and nutritive value; for 
stepping cautiously into the room, turned the j the finest flour sifteil from red wheat is of a darker 
‘buU’s-cye’ of his lantern upon its interior. j tinge than ‘seconds’ obtained from white wheat, 

iMtantly the treacherous servant recoiled with : though the red wheat is more nutritious. The 
a stifled cry : ‘Ain’t that a — a coffin over yonder V ! nutritive value of bread depends chiefly upon the 
_ .T_; J 1 .. i _ 1 , . . . I jjjyyj. which it is made, but also upon the 


tfl.: 


whispered he tremulously. ‘ Good gracious ! sup- 
pose there sho.ild be a dead man in it, and ’ 

‘ S’pose you should bo a tlmnderiu’ big fool ! ’ 
growled Bill savagely. ‘Shut your mouth, will 
ycr, or thar’ll be another dead man som.ewhar 
round soon. I’m a-goiu’ right in—/ am!’' And 
he stepped Resolutely forward. 

Crash ! the coffin-lid burst open, and a skeleton, 
thrown out in ghastly relief by the red light that 
flamed in its eyeless sockets, started up with a 
hideous rattle, thrusting forward its bony arms and 
grinning jav/s as if aljout to spring upon them. 
The Sauve qui pent of Napoleon was not more 
decisive. The honest servant gave one yell suffi- 
cient to wake the whole neighbourhood, and rolled 
on the floor in convulsions. The second burglar, 
leaping backward, dashed his head with such force 


process by which it is made. For some constitu- 
tions, white broad is best ; for others, brown ; and 
for others again, aerated. 

Of fermented breads, the two most wholesome 
kinds are brown bread and that made from 
‘seconds’ flour. Pure white bread made Irom the 
finest households is not so nutritious as tl’.at mode 
from ‘secoinis’ flour, and for this reason: ‘seconds’ 
flour contains a portion of the husk, and is there- 
fore endowed with all the most important sub- 
stances required to form blood, bone, and muscle 
—namely gluten, starch, oil, and a larp proportion 
of mineiul materials ; so that brfead made from 
this flour is more valuable in point of nourishment 
than bread made from the finest flour, frem which 
the phosphates, &c. have been entirely extracted. 
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It is therefore a great inistake to remove all the 
husk or bran from the flour, except for delicate 
people. 

There was much talk some years ago about t^e 
nutritive value of brown bread, some medical men 
asserting that it was more nutritious than any 
other kind of bread. Time and experience, how- 
ever, have shewn its true value. Bran and pollards, 
in which there is a considerable quantity of phos- 
phate of lime, BO valuable as nutriment to the 
bones and other tissues, of course predominate 
in brown bread, but they have all the wheaten 
elements besides. To some people, however, 
bran and pollards are too irritating, especially to 
those with delicate organisations ; and as most of 
us can take the necessary phosphates in other 
ways, brown bread need not be eaten indiscrimi- 
nately by every one because of its nutritive value. 

It is quite impossible for the system to assimi- 
late the bran ; though, like cheeas, its presence in 
the stomach stimulates the digestion of other 
things. Brown bread is very useful for its laxa- 
tive properties, and these render it very beneficial 
to persons of sedentary habits, or whose occupa- 
tions preclude them from taking much exercise 
in the open air. 

A delicious sauce may be made from brown 
bread, the preparation being the same as that for 
whitb-bread sauce. It is not very widely known ; 
but mixed with one or two cooked tomatoes, 
forms a most palatable addition to a joint of 
roast mutton. 

The bread par excellence, however, according to 
the majority of medical men, is aerated brea<l. ; 
A patent for the making of this bread was taken j 
out about fifteen years ago ; but since then it i 
has not enjoyed nearly the popularity and con- i 
sumption that it really deserves. It has many ; 
decided advantages, and is a considerable saving j 
in many ways. 1. More bread is made out of 
one sack of flour by this process than by any 
other. 2. It takes much less time to make. 
3. The dough requires no handling. 4. It is 
perfectly pure, being simply flour, water, and 
salt. 6. The cost of macliinery and the carbonic 
acid gas is much less than that of the yeast 
used in the fermenting process. It is very strongly 
recommended by xnedical men for onlinary diet 
and in cases of indigestion. According to Dr 
Corfe of the Middlesex Hospital, it is particularly 
valuable ‘ in those cases of dyspepsia wiiich so 
often affect the brain-workers of the great metro- 
I>oli8, men who work for the press, &c.' Again, 
infants brought up partially or entindy by hand 
thrive especially well on it. Aerated bread mixed 
with a little milk-and-water forms a soft jelly-like 
compound, and is then easily sucked through the 
tube of a common feeding-bottle. 

Beyond these advantages, the general introduc- 
tion of aerated bread would be a decided gain 
ftom a humanitarian point of view, for it would 
eave a large number of human lives now annually 
sacrificed in London bakeries alone. Dr Guy 
affirms that no class of men, save the Kedditch 
needle-grindery are liable to so severe and often 
fatal diseases of the chest as the men employed iu 
bakeries. Forty-two years is rather more than tlie 
average duration of their lives. Aerated bread 
besides keeps better than bread made from yeast, 
and thi8*proveB its superiority over fermented 
bread, for it is a well-known fact that the best 


bread grows stale slowest. The difference between 
fresh and stale bread is owing to the condition of 
the starch in a loaf. But when the starch has 
hardened, the defect may be easily remedied by 
inclosing the loaf in a tin case and placing it in 
an oven for a short time, after which the stale 
loaf reappears a fresh one. 

A word as to a test for good bread. A loaf 
should be of a perfectly even texture, of uniformly 
small holes like a fine sponge. If its texture is 
good, and its layers can be easily detached, and it 
can be crumbled by the fingers into a coarse 
powder, or thoroughly soaked in water, it is per- 
fectly made and baked. If not, there is a fault 
somewhere, and it is either adulterated or imper- 
fectly baked. 

In conclusion, a word as to the well-known 
variety of bread called biscuits may not be out 
of place. There is no yeast in the composition 
of biscuits ; they are ximeaveued aud very highly 
dried ; and it is this which makes them so invalu- 
able to people who suffer from a superabundant 
amount of adipose tissue. Biscuit? are rather too 
hard for an every-day bread- stuff' if made from 
flour and water alone, as ‘captains’ and ship- 
biscuits are. But they are very useful to travellers 
where bread is bad or unattainable. If soaked 
for a few hours in water or, better still, milk, 
they soften, swell, and with the addition of a little 
cream and sugar, make a very delicious and 
palatable dish. When kept dry and free from the 
air, biscuits possess the immense advantage of 
allowing to be stored for use for a great length of 
time. Latterly, there has sprung up an important 
trade in biscuits contained in close, tins for domes- 
tic use. The sale of these tins of English biscuits 
of dilferent sorts has become (juite immense. They 
are seen in the shop-wiudow.s of grocers all over 
the continent. 


THK RO.SE AND BIltD. 

A BinoriNG sang upon the spray, 

^V’bat time tbe lanes were white with May; 

Sweet rose bis thrilling, tender tune; 

Ah ! bow bo welcomed suiicy June. 

A erimscfli rose, k(!r dewy bead f 

Upreared from her green, leafy bed, 

Teward the blue and cloudless sky, 

Aud thus she murmured with a sigh ; 

‘ 0 that for ever June would last, 

Nor be the heavens e’er o’ercast ; 

That storms and gales should own no sway, 

My life be one long summer day.’ 

Dark grew the sky ; the rain fell fast, 

And thunder mingled with the blast; 

The birdie cowering ceased his mirth. 

The rose fell crushed and torn to earth. 

Thus is it ever ! When we dream 
No danger nigh, and safe we seem. 

Just Heaven checks our boastful pride, 

• And sends the peril we denied I 

A. n. B. 
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VOYAGE IN A SNEAK-BOX. 

Isr American pliraseology, a sneak-box is a 
species of canoe that can accommodate a single 
individual, who works his way by oars along 
the sea-margin, rivers, or lakes. Variously, the 
vessel is styled a duck-boat, perhaps from being 
employed in shooting wild-ducks. Anyway, it is 
a '’anoe or boat of a peculiarly light fabric, but 
piovided with a. deck, open at the middle, where 
the voyager sits in ])lying his oars, and where, 
under cover of a hatch, which is closed at night, 
he can stretch liiv'sclf out on cushions and go to 
sleep secure from molestation, while the boat is 
saved from drifting awu)' by being tethered by a 
rojte to a tree or some other object on shore. A 
journey by water in this fashion is, of course, 
attended by dangers and dilliculties ; but it suits 
the adventurous spirit of Americans, who, for the 
sake of frolic and personal independence, do not 
mind privations or trouble in their expeditions. 

Mr N. II. Bishop, who had gained some eclat by 
a long voyage down the great rivers in a paper 
canoe, increased his fame by accomplishing a 
voyage in a sneak-box from' I’ittsburgh, situated 
between the rivers Monongahela and Alleghany, 
which here unite to form the Ohio ; thence 
to the Mississippi ; and so on to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a distance of more than two thousand 
miles. In his book describing this extraordinary 
excursion, entitled ‘ Four Months in a Sneak-bo.\,’ 
Mr Bishop wanders into a variety of extraneous 
details, which are a little embarrassing to the 
reader ; but by skipping over these passages, the 
narrative is lively and interesting, and oflers 
striking instances of skill and endurance in carry- 
ing out what must be called a very whimsical 
project. We will try to give a sketch of this 
fitrange voyage on the great inland waters of 
the United States. To begin with the boat; it 
was built to order on the Atlantic coast, and 
carried by railway to Pittsburgh, where it' was 
launched on the Monongahela, December 2, 1875, 
The boat measured twelve feet in length, was 
firmly comtructed of white cedar-wood, and so 


light that it could easily be lifted by two men, and 
carried or pushed on rollers across portages, when 
it was necessary to avoid following a long bend 
in the river. Beneath the hatch there was room 
for stowing a change of clothes and a supply of 
provisions, such as tinned meats, bread, and coffee. 
There was a kind of shelf which acted as, table ; 
and here, reclining on his side, the voyager could 
write letters or jjost his log-book. At night, a 
candle two inches high could bo lit without 
endangering the roof. There were holes for 
ventilation when the hatch w'as down. Among 
the articles accommodated were a few cooking 
utensils, powder and shot, and a long duck-gun. 
The heating of water for coffee, and cooking, 
were conducted on the river-banks. 

Mr Bishop lost no time in starting. Off he 
set at once down the Monongahela, and all went 
well with him till he came to the junction with 
I the Alleghany, which was filled with cakes of 
! floating ice that dispersed themselves over the 
' Ohio. A boat of ordinary structure would prob- 
ably have been stove in by the ice-cakes ; 
hut the sneak- box being made of elastic timber, 
coped with the difficulty, and got safely into the 
central part of the Ohio. The rapid current 
carried it forward thirty-six miles in four hours 
and a half. Considering this to be a good day’s 
work, the voyager tied the boat to the shore, and 
retired under cover for the night. His bed con- 
sisted of hair-cushions and a coverlet, while 
the bag containing bis wardrobe served for a 
pillow. A slice of bread-and-butter, a morsel of 
preserved meat, and a driiik of water, were his 
supper. He carried no beer or spirits, and appears 
to be a strictly temperance man, on which account 
he kept his brain clear for every emergency. 
Nothing disturbed the silence of the night but 
the whistle of steamers making their way through 
the ice-packs. Refreshed by the night's sleep, our 
voyager despatched a cold breakfast,, and was off 
at half-past eight in the morning. • Unfortunately, 
the atmosphere was so thick with smoke from 
manufactories, that nothing could be seen of the 
natural scenery during the day. Keeping clear of 



m 


m 

tibtt tbeire was no nusadventure. 
xukhql )(>f tlio'sscond day he passed Wheeling, a busy 
cily, dghty miles from Pittsbuigh. The ico now 
cUsappeared, but was replaced by oU, which coming 
&om the refuse of oil-mines, unpleasantly covered 
the water. Cold meals being found not quite 
agreeable, a small coal-oil stove was purchased. 
With this simple appliance, colfee w’as warmed, 
and there was no further difficulty about cooking, 

I We learn that yast numbers of this species of 
cheap and easily managed stove are now used all 
over the western rivers, and have pro\|ed an 
immense comfort to tradere and excursionists. 
*The economy of its use is wonderful, A heat 
sufficient to boil a gallon of water in thirty 
minutes &au be sustained for ten hours at the 
cost of three cents [three-halfp^>nce].’ The oil 
employed is free from any danger of ex}»losion. 
We have not heard of these handy American oil- 
stoves being known in England. 

Proceeding onwards, a stoppage was made at 
Moundville, to visit the sepulchral mound of the 
aborigines from which the name of the place is 
taken. To see this object of antiquity, the boat 
was left with the hatch securely locked. The 
mound, which is nine hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence and seventy feet in height, has been opened 
up by passages, and found to contain two vaults 
with skeletons and various copjter rings and other 
antique ornaments. By whom the mound was 
constructed, remains a mystery. Returning to his 
boat, the voyager went on his course down the 
Ohio, passing several island,?, and always stopping 
at night where suitable places could be pitched on 
out of the reach of steamers. Although prepared 
for rowing, there was no great necessity lor exer- 
tion. The current was usually sufficient, and the 
chief thing required was to keep the boat on its 
right course, free from obstructions. Thirty to 
fifty miles a day were commonly made. Some- 
times there was chaffing with travellers on hoard 
of vessels passing ^up or down tlio river. On 
no occasion was there any attempted violence or 
interruption. Day followed day very tranquilly. 
It was a solitary existence, hut was free from 
business cares; and with an abundance of fresh 
air and mental exhilaration in seeing new scenes 
come into view, proved exceedingly healthful. 
The Ohio is generally about half a mile wide, .so 
that there was ample space for guiding the small 
craft according to ideasure. The day’s exercise 
and vigilance produced sweet sleep wheu all was 
closed in for the night. With all its privations, 
we can fancy this to have been an enviable kind 
of life. 

In England, one can have little idea of the 
s mieeellaneous traffic on the great American ri vers, i 
Winter is the time for migrating southwards, not j 
eattly for sake of pleasure, but for trading. There ! 
ore numerous shanty-boats or scows, flat-bottomed, j 
with a dwelling made of boards on deck, owned 
by men > who with their families make a living 
. by picking up floating lumber, or doing business i 


with persons on shore as they go along. Dealers 
in clocks and sewing-machines, tinsmiths, grocers, 
saloon-keepers, and barbers, are among this migra- 
tory population. Some of a more loose class 
are alleged to bo hog-stealera at fitting oppor- i 
tunitics. It is not unusual for young men ‘out j 
of a job' to club their few dollars to build 
and equip one of these shanty-boats, and descend 
to New Orleans ‘as negro minstrels, trappers, or 
thieves, as necessity may demand.' As for food, 
all rely greatly on salt-pork, bacon, flour, potatoes, 
eggs, omelets, molasses, and colfee. In nearly 
every instance, when the parties reach New 
Orleans, the boats are sold for firewood, and 
the return voyage i.s made on board an up- 
river .steamer. Thousands of people spend their 
lives in this way, trying their luck in going 
down and up the great rivers. Like flocks of 
birds, they study the seasons, spending their 
sununers in the north, and wintering in the sub- 
tropical regions at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Such is American river-life, something quite 
unique. Mr Bisliop piloted himself wonderfully 
down this grand water highway, shanty-boats, 
steam- vessels, or coal- barges constantly coming 
into view, and for the most part disposed to be 
friendly. Ho, however, kept a sliarp look-out, 
for afloat and on the high rivet-hanks there 
are roughs who would think no more of sending 
a ball through him than of shooting a wild- 
duck. 

Approaching Cincinnati, the voyager plied his 
oars and made considerable way, the state of Ohio 
on the right, and Kentucky on the left. Here- 
abouts, in the dark and in a snow-storm, he 
was compelled by the extreme cold to lock up and 
leave his sneak-box in a creek, in order to seek 
shelter and food for the night. Consisting of hut 
a few houses, the place was called Pleasant Run, 
though anything hut pleasant on tliat dismal 
night. There was a difficulty in finding any one 
to give him shelter. At length he tried the liouso 
of a German tailor,' who after examinJlRg him 
closely, thus addressed him : ‘Mine friend, in dese 
times nobody knows who’s which. I say, sar, 
nobody knows who’s what. Fellers laml here and 
eats mine grub, and den shoves off dere poats, 
and never says ; “ Tank you, sar," for mine grub. 
Since de Confederate war, all men is skamps. I 
lights twenty-<loo patties for de Union, nets for de 
monish, but because I likes de free goveruraent ; 
but it is imbossible to feeds all de beebles what 
lands at Pleasant Run.’ To these remarks, Mr 
Bishop gave an assurance that he would pay well 
for food and lodging ; and was told in reply : ‘Dat’s 
what dey all say.’ However, an arrangement was 
come to, and the benighted excursionist was well 
treated. The tailor’s bark had been worse than 
his bite. 

There was here a compulsory residence for 
several days. The sneak-hox was frozen up and 
could not move. At length the temperature 
modified. Moved less by this circumstance than 
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by a hint that river-thieves had laid a plan for 
stealing the little vessel, Bishop wonld stay no 
longer. Paying his bill and thanking his host, 
he caused the boat to bo cut out of the ice and 
carried to the navigable part of the Ohio. He 
was now once more afloat; and in a few days 
reached Louisville, where he had some difficulty 
in passing the rapids of the Ohio, and set once 
more on the right course. In skirting the 
Indiana shore ou 'the 25th of December, he was 
hailed from a siianty-boat with a ‘Merry Christ- j 
mas,’ and asked to come on board to dinner. The > 
invitation was accepted; and he enjoyed a sum n- 
tuous entertainment, for he had that day already 
rowed fifty-three miles. On -the last day of the 


year he reached the Mississippi at Cairo, and was | acquaintanceship. He was a 
nowon the ‘Father of Waters.’ Since quitting ■ prising American, and told his history, Reduced to 


into view. One evening, when Mr Bishop was 
looking about for a creek where he could halt 
for the night, he fell in with a flat-boat occupied 
by a man and his family who were similarly 
engaged. They halted in company. In the 
moniing, when this new acquaintance departed on 
his route, he gave his experience of human 
nature in a sensible piece of advice : ‘ Don’t 
leave your boat alone for half an hour, stranger. 
Niggers is bad, and some white folks too.’ 

In the afternoon of the same dfiy, when floating 
with the current, our voyager in passing round 
an island came upon a flat-boat, with which he 
had exchanged civilities up river. The owner, 
who is spoken of as the captain, renewed the 

fine type of the enter- 


Pittsburgh, he says, 
carried me more than 


‘ the faithful sneak-box 
a thousijnd miles.’ 


had 


poverty 1)y the war, in order ter support his family, 
he built a scow and set up as a fishennan, pene- 
There is a peculiar solemnising grandeur in the | trating with his vessel into the weird waters of 
Mississippi. At Cairo, it has already received tlie i Keelfoot Lake, and despatching the fish that he 
Missouri, which doubles 

- , t • ‘a. • . 1 


its volume of waters, 
and gives it 'a breadth of two to tliree miles. 
Although afterwards receiving many large afflu- 
ents, the breadth is not gi-eatly incro.ased, each 
fresh acces.sion only adding to its depth, Wlien 
our voyager entered the Mississippi, tlic weather 
was squally, and ho was driven to take shelter 
at Island No. 1, where he dined, and saw the 
BT n come out in all its glory. The great river is , out 
noted for its sand-bars, which appear above water, ! any 


and are the refuge of 
and goe.se. The islands 


large 


the charts 


flocks of ducks 
are known by being 
There are numerous 
the river, also partial 


had caught to remote settlements. In one year he 
made four thodaand dollars. He was now about 
to visit Northern Texas with his scow, which was 
to he towed by casual steixmers. He would stop 
here and there to fish with nets, and trap game 
and ducks; all of which, minus what supported' 
his family, would form his stock iir trade 
among settlers in the Fur West. In following 
this intention, he scarcely allowed himself 
rest, hut floated on night and day. He 


was an educated man, and Mr Bishop found 
his ‘ society delightful ’ during the few days the 
two kept together. On the voyager went, passing 
Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez. Near the first- 


num''ere(l on 
turnings aii<l wndings in 
shiftings of the .'ourse on the level plains, 'owing ‘ mentioned place, the swift current bore him near 
to inundations. Mooring his boat at Island the shore, wdiore a small masted vessel was 
No. Hi, he lauded to cook his dinner, which he ate anchored, and he heard the cheery cry of 
under some giant sycamores, surrounded by a ■ ‘ Stranger, pull in hero,’ addressed to him by a 
flock of beautiful panakeets, variegated with green, : group of three roughly clad young men, who 
yellow, and rod colours. Tliose birds were an were engaged in frying salt-pork and potatoes. 


indication that he was entering on a southern , 
clime. Pushing on to the river-.side t«)wn of 
Hickman, he added a basketful of miuce-pies to 
his stock of provisions. Forty-five miles farther 


One of them drew his sneak-box to the bank; 
and sitting down beside the party, they told him 
their history. They had been out of work ; so, 
sixty dollars in an old sloop of about 

a 


investing 


on, he pa.si>(*d Ueilfoot Lake, Aviuch Avas produced ' two tons burden, putting on boattl a barrel of 
by c.aiihquake3 in 1811-13, A\dien a large portion pork, a barrel of flour, some f)otatoes, coffee, salt, 
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of arable land sunk out of sight, and <leprived 
the inhabitants of their farms. Hundreds of 
square miles Avere lost by the terrestrial convul- 
sions. Persons interested in geography Avill be 
gratified in perusing Mr Bishop’s accouht of 
Beelfoot Lake. We must pass on to Avhat he says 
of the cotton-fields and swamj)s of Louisiana. 

In the lower part of the Mississippi, the land 
would be an earthly paradise but for the frequent 
overflows, which submerge everything, and pro- 
duce new channels, transform peninsulas into 


and molasses — Avliicli cargo Avas to last three 
months— -they started to cut canes in the caue- 
brakes of White lliver, Arkansas. These canes Avere 
to be utilised as fishing-rods, and being carefully 
assorted ami fastened into bundles, were to be 
shipped to Cincinnati by steamer, and from there 
by rail to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, Avhere they 
AAmuld be disposed of. They liad come doAvn the 
Mississijipi from Iowa, had been frozen up in 
creeks, and suffered various, otlier hardships, but 
looked forward to making a successful adventure, 
islands, leave sAvamps th.at arc malarious, Avith ' They Avould be able to cut twenty-five thousand 
intermediate stretches of rich ‘ river-bottoms.’ On ^ fishing-rods. Au excellent specimen this of the 
the higher patches of ground are seen the log scope for enterprise on these great Avaters. 
cabins of squ.atters, ‘game enough to satisfy the! ‘ ' ' . . • - 

most rapacious, beast and bird of peculiar species i 
and over all, the immense forests of cypress, sweet- 


Oue of the young men, named Stirling, who was 
engaged in this trade .of gathering c.ane fishing-rods, 

, related an anecdote illustratiA'^e of the adminis- 

gums, Spanish oaks, tulip-trees, sycamores, cotton- tration of justice in these parts. In a riAer-trip he 
woods, white-oaks, &c.’ For the zoologist and ' came upon a steamer which had lost its anchor, 
botanist, there may be said to be boundless scope ' and the captain offered to reward him if he could 
for their investigations. As the voyager advanced, | find it. Stirling set to Avork, and found the anchor 
the air grew warmer, the heat in January being j with its coil of rope. ‘ When the steameu returned 
like that of a July day in the north.* Negro ; up-river, he delivered the anchor and coil of rope 
cabins with black children scrambling about came ! to the captain, Avho, intending to defraud the young 
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Jttim d ^ WMBiasd reward, ordered the mate to cidls Saddles, to accompany him in a separate 
S«t dl- ^Aines. The itom had signalled the boat Mr Saddles tamed out to have tastes 
^tti^aerto get underway, but not quick enough resembling those of the ill-fet^ ClouA Ulti* 
tfUWeape the young claimant for salvage, who mately he broke down, and had to -be left bebmd 
gtawped the coU of rope, and dragged it ashore, —another melancholy example of the evils of 
moating to the captain : “ You may keep yoar intemperance. An interesting account is given 


wchor ; but I will Koep your cable as salvage, to by Mr Bishop of his sea-coast voyage, with diverg-* 
which I am entitl^ for saving your property.” enccs into the rivers and bayous of Florida He 
A few days afterwards, Stirling, wishing to know happened to witness alligator-hunting, which is 
whether he could legallj' retain the coil of rope, carried on in the southern rivers not so much as a 
proceeded to a town in' the state of Mississippi, sport as a matter of trade, for sake of the alli- 
to consult a negro justice of peace, said to be gator’s skin, which is tanned into leather. So 
learned in the law. Having stated his object, groat is the destruction of the animal, that in no 
the learned justice said: “Dat’s rite, dat's*berry long space of time the alligator will be extinct in 
good, sab; now you jea macadamise de case to American ualers, which, as far as wo can see, 
me,” The case was “ macadamisad,” or made wouhl be an adv^antage. At the port of Cedar 
plain to the sable justice, wlio, after some medi- Keys the excursion terminated, and the voyager 
ration, delivered his juciginent : “ Dis court will ^ with his sneak-box were transferred to a railway 
apply de common law ob de state, ob Missis.sippi train, to be conveyed homewards. The voyage 
and dis is it : ' What you hab, dat you keep.’ j had lasted four months, and had altogether 
Dis is de teachings ob de bar, de bencli, and de ! extended to two thousand six hundred miles, 
code.” Stirling was satisfied. He kept the , We cannot close our notice of Mr Bisliop’s 
cable.’ I entertaining volume, without rcfomni''nding it as 

Again the voyager was on his way down tlie worthy of perusal by all who are fond ot reading 
Mississippi, but was occasionally a little confused works of adventure by sea and laud, in our 
as to the route, on account of diverging branches opinion, it might bo cousiderabl}' improved by 
of the great stream. One day he fell in with a the excision of various redundancies, also by the 
gentleman who told him some sorrowful particu- introduction of dates and an index. It has to be 
lars of a Mr John C. Cloud, who had become remarked, that although purporting to be pub- 
famous for his feats as an oarsman. Cloud had lished by David Douglas, Ivimburgh, the book 
for a bet row'ed in a skiff all the way by rivers as regards paper, typography, and wooil-ciu illus- 
from Philadelphia to New Orleans, wliere he trations, is apparently a product of the Ainencan 
was lost sight of by his friends and admirers, press. w. c. 

Bishop now heard an explanation of tlie mystery. 

The cliicf sustenance of the untorlimate man w.os 1 * t t v o * m / . v- n nf t.-! m 


The chief sustenance of the untorlimate man w.os 1 
whisky, of which fiery liquor he stowed a jar of ' 
ten gallons in bis skiff. As a consequence of I 
this indiscretion, and of exposure to malaria, he ' 
perished when almost within sight of New 
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El'mj mau Ifi’rruirs at one time or another. 


g jnshed when almost wittiin sight ot iSew " ^ • 

rleans. He w'as found dead in his boat with IIabtinos packed up such of hi^ belongings as 
the fatal jar at his feet. A kind-hearted planter seemed needed for a sojouin ol a month at 


bad the body decently buried. 


Boulognt*, and sat down iqiou his liedside, with a 


The end of the river-part of the ex])edilioii in ' big }»oitiuauleau iii front ot him and a l)i<g cigar in 
the sneak-box was now at hand, riantations and his mouth, to look out <he train for Dover. The 
handsome mansions xvere in .sight. One morning, ' prospect of the jaunt w.is pleasant to liini. As 
New Orleans, ‘ the Crescent City of the Gulf,' with ' for his debts, tliev were su'di old friends that he 
numerous steamers <incl other vessels, came into would have been almost gnev(‘d to part vritli them, 
view. The time occupied in rowing down the Natively, tlier?* was no lioncster man Europe 
Mississippi from the Ohio had been nineteen du}s. than this flippant and idle young gentleman. Debt 
We let the adventurous voyager give the account at Eton and debt at Cambridge had dulled his 
of his landing. ‘Anxious to escape the officious moral perceptions— tliat was all. It would be 
kindness always encountered about the docks of unfair to Idame the man for the faults of a whole 
southern rivers, I peered about, hoping to find Hy^tem. He had been steeped in credit ever since 
some quiet comer in which to moor my floating he had been a little boy. 'riiut everybody would be 


home. Near the foot of Eouisanna Avenue, I saw jiaid and exceedingly well paid one day or other, 
the fine boat-house of the “Southern Boat C'Jub went of course without saying. The young gentlc- 
and being pleasantly hailed by one of its meiuber.s, mau justified himself alter his usual fashion, 
hove to, and told hifh of my perplexity. With i ‘The ]>oet remaiks with great felicity that there 
the ever ready hospitality of a southerner, he i is no joy but calm. Very well, then. It is the 
assured me that the boat-house wa-i at my dis- ! business of e\’ery man to preserve liia life from 
posal ; and calling a friend to assist, we easily all lluctuutions, uml to hohl himself at one level, 
hauled the boat out of the water up the inclined . Happy is the man who has no history. My 
plane into her new quarters.’ _ ; liighly superior father holds me in poverty at this 

Although the river-excursion W'as finished, Mr, time, and will one day burden me with great 
Bishop, after a short stay in New Orleans, of wealth. It is iny double duty to get into debt, 
which he gives a pleasant description, caused liis j To-day’s debt feeds yesterday’s depletion, and 
sneak-box to be itransported to Lake Pontchartrain, I provides a relief beforehand lor the repletion of 


aaturediy allowed a young gentleman, whom he , again.’ 


B«vaming tbe i^dy the time>l»lt^e, 8^ a^il tiiwp^ 

pended in behiiUf of ithem refleetionB, Haetiage Itim. Ee gaaed glodndly o^ l&o irindow on the 

was startled by an tmusnally imperidns knock at dark stveeft nnl^ ^ touck aroused 

the front door. A ibraboding touched him in Mm. ^ Boberts/ he said, some bitterness at 

the midst of bis easy gaiety. The door below his heart, declare I feel this almost as mndh as 

was opened, and by-and-by the neat and rosy you do.’ 

housemaid appeared with a message for him, to ‘I know, Mr Arthur,’ said the butler. * There’s 
the effect that Mr Robins of Deal desired to see different ways of feeling, and different ways of 
him. shewing it.’ 

‘ Robins of Deal, and Robins of Deal/ said Hast- ‘ Is there no hope of his recovery V Hastings 
ings rhythmically in a sort of pensive chant, asked, turning to the window. 

* And who the dickens is Robins of Deai I — Shew * No hope at all, sir,’ the butler answered, 
the old gentleman up, my dear, an the ardent ‘When does our train start?’ Ha.stings asked 
inquirer said to Cornelius Agrippa.’ again,* 

The rosy housemaid, who was of opinion that ‘ I 've told Hoskins to meet the Hethertpn train, 
Mr Hastings was the most perfect of his sex, one hour and twenty minutes after midnight, sir/ 
turned up the sitting-room lamp and went down- the butler answered. ‘ It leaves Easton in about 
stairs. Then the visitor came up with solemn an hour and a half.’ , * 

tramp; and Hastings walking airily into the sit- ‘Very well/ 8§id Hastings. ‘ Leave me alone for 
ting-room, saw before him an old and faithful a minute or two, Roberts. Get something to eat. 
servitor of his father’s — a servitor so old that he I shall be quite ready,’ 

had been pantry-hoy in the great house at Dean The butler retired ; and Hastings stared on 
when his present master was a boy at Eton, vacantly through the window. ‘ Have I a heart at 

‘ Why, Roberts, my good old boy,’ said Hastings, I all ?’ he asked himself, ‘ I don’t believe I care the 
shaking liands witli lain, ‘ wliat brings you to the j toss up of a blind beggar’s farthing. I don’t 
brick and mortar wilderness? The girl said Mr believe it’s in me to care; and if it isn’t, it 
Robins of Deal wanted to see me.’ shall not be in me to pretend I care. Poor*’ 

‘ I told her to say it was Roberts from Dean, old governor ! He ’d have cared if he ’d. heard 
Mr Arthur/ said the old man soleniiily. that I was d)'ing.’ 

I am very glad,’ said llastings, looking with Ilis heart was hardened, and his eyes were dry. 
real pjeu.suro at the white-haired, rosy, plump, old He thought of things which were so ridiculous 
f(dlow ’.s lace —* very glad indeed you found me. that he could have laughed outright at them. 

I am just off fur the continent’ The great Frenchman himself could not have been 

‘lou must come back with me, Mr Arthur,’ inwardly wittier than poor Hastings, overall the 
said Uu‘ old boy \' ith a solemn sliaky voice, cruelties of his own want of feeling. He could 

‘ [.s there anyth iiig the matter at homo ?’ not help it for his life. He could not feel sorry. 

‘ It ’s appointed to all men, Mr Arthur/ said He did not feel sorry. He was never merrier than 
the amie’il butler with a voice uiore and more at this time; and just as he had arrived at this 
tremulous. ‘ It ’s your poor father’.s turn, sir, now.’ conclusion, he dropped his head into his hands 
Hasting.^ sal (luwn without an exclamation, and and w'ept bitterly. He was a very young man, my 
look(!(l bard at his vi.sitor, readers will remember, and his father, who lay 

‘ He wouldn’t have any of iis wire, sir,’ said the i dying, had loved him well and forgiven him often, 
old man, ‘lor fear ol .‘Startling you. A lettei | The faithful old servitor without, dropped tears 
wouldii t have reached you till the morning, and into his tea as he sat there in his voniig Master’s i 


that might have been too late. So ho .said to me: 
‘‘Go and bring him down, Roberts. I shall last 
till ho comes,” he said, sir ; “ I must lust till he 
comes ! ” ’ • * 

Hjisliugs still said not a word, but rang the bell. 
The rosv housemaid answering stood astonished at 
the paleness of his countenance. He ordered 
refreshments to be placed before the butler, and 
then left him and went into the solitude of hi,s 
own room. Standing there, and staring listlessly 
into the dark and silent street, he groped in his 
own mind for the meaning of the mes.sage which ; 
had just been brought to him. He turned his 
eyes vacantly upon the table near which he stood, 
and took thence a book in a yellow paper cover 
and vacantly road a paragraph. This book was 
the production of a Frenchman of genius. I will 
not blame but pity that great personage, who was a 
godless, heartless, bloodless cynic, with a rollickincr 
sense of humour which never found food for a 
smile in anything that was not either cruel ordirtv. 
The paragraph which Hastings thus vacantly read 
set forth with jocund pleasantries the delight 
experienced by a young man at a wealthy father’s 
death. As the meaning of the writer became 
clear to him, he tore the llimsy volume passionately 
in pieces and dropped them on the floor. The old 


room, and heard the sobs which shook him. 

The two mourners took the train together, and 
arrived too late. The old mafl was dead ; and his 
son, that dissipated youngster, was master of Dean 
Manor and broad lands adjoining. Yet it was not 
these things which filled the heart which would 
have fain believed itself so flippant and cynical. 
No, no ! He lay there, the gray old man, who 
would be grieved no more, yet had been grieved so 
often. Even cunning Antony cries out, ‘ My heart 
is in the cofiiu there with Cajsar, and 1 must wait 
till it come back to me.’ There was some nature 
there, or the mob would not have been moved by 
it. And so Hastings’ heai^ lay there w’itli the 
dead father, and had no concern with Dean Manor 
and broad lands adjoining, unlc.ss it were to fear in 
the sincerity of grief that tliese things would bring 
in time a consolation of which it would be an 
honest man’s duty to feel ashamed The will of 
the dead man was read after the funeral, and 
except for liberal legacies to the old servants, 
everything came into the hands of the son. He 
was free to go back now and use* London like a 
hog-pen or other place to wallow in. He could 
give bis vices that looked like virtues^^ and his 
virtues that looked like vices, full swing on such a 
princely income as his father had left him. 
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I :w(£Hild defy you to make a Square-toes of tliis 
young gentleman, but he is not past making an 
lumeet man of. The father’s death sobered the 
son, and brought responsibilities iqwn him. The 
old fables are full of wisdom. Every man plays 
Hercules at one time or another, if it be but for an 
hour, an,d tie two goddesses solicit him. Happy is 
he who plays the parable through to the eiul and 
chooses after Hercules his fashion. That better 
choice our young Hastings made. It was not in 
the heart of him to be a Pharisee. He will have 
his joke to the end of his life, and will not forget, 
though he grow wise, the flavours of Clos de 
Vougeot and Habana. There will be cal#es and 
ale even for him who is pious, and ginger shall 
still be hot in the mouth. 

But there is a time for all things, and this was 
the time for sober JLhonght and honest resolution. 
He would play Prince Hal no more. Brookes and 
Bonder, Poins and Bardolph, and that hoary 
sinner Falstafl’, who dwelt in the dingy parlour of 
the ‘fancy' public, that battered liero of the 
fistic ring, should have seen the last of tlie Prince’s 
revelry. To purge, to quit sack, and live cleanly 
— it is a holy task, and the young fellow who goes 
out to it will have all honest men's 8ympatli)% 

Hustings could not bear to closet hiiaself with 
his deqd father’s lawyer directly after the old man 
had been laid beside his ancestors in the family 
I'ault. He felt that he could better give himself a 
little time for thought, and even a little time for 
grief, before he took up the burdens of his now 
position. And there seemed to him a something 
sordid in hastening to lay hands upon that whicli 
bore yet freshly the impress of a hand which 
could grasp earthly riches no more. 'I'lierefore he 
went up to London, and whilst old acquaintances 
read gleefully that the will was proved, and that 
the personalty was sworn under some quite oxceji- 
tional number of thousands, he was living alone 
and thoughtful in his old London rooms. It 
happened on tlie night on which he returned to 
town that he thought of Frank, and took a cab to 
drive round to him. ‘ It was more than half my 
fault,’ he thought to himself, ‘that Fairholt fell 
into that man’s hands. If he is in any trouble, 1 
must help him out of it.’ 

And once more he found himseK too late. 
Mr Fairholt had just gone out. Hastings then 
pencilled this brief note : 

‘Dear Fairholt — If you are in any trouble 
about Tasker, let me know. One word from me i 
will quiet him. Yours always, A. H.’ | 

This he folded and sealed, and having discharge<l j 
his duty in that one matter, went home again, j 
Cynical and flippant as he thought liimsell, liis j 
heart was very tender'just then, and tlie look even j 
of lifeless things reproached him. The walls that | 
had heard his follies reproached him. He arose and 
went into the streets. It rained in a half-hearted 
drizzling wav, and he felt lonely and troubled and 
dispirited. It mattered little to him whither he 
went, so that he couhl but* walk off this (it of 
unusual depression, and he found himself almost 
before he knew it in the midst of all the light 
and bustle of .Oxford Street. Turning thence 
into quieter ways, be wandered on until somebody i 
fell against him with a shock, and drove his crape- j 
bound hat over his eyes. He recovered himself, ; 
and saw a drunken Irishman, who ofl'ered fluent j 


apologies. * For barriu’ him,’ the man was saying. 
‘ there’s not a creature in the wurld that oiu 
lay a little finger on except in the w’ay o* good- 
feilowship. Will ye take a dhrink ? Just to shew 
there ’s no ill feelin’ ? Dew now ! ’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Hastings, and walked 
on. 

The man clung to liiru with repeated apologies 
and repeated hospitable offers. ‘ Well,’ said his 
follower at last, ‘I dar’n’t go tew far away, lest 
oi should be missin’ me friend.^ If ye won’t, 
ye won't, me boy ; an’ so, good-uoight to ye,’ 

‘ Good-night,’ "Hastings answered ; and the man 
turned back and lurched down the street. The 
rain had ceased, and Hastings stood folding his 
umbrella in dreamy mood, with a sad little laugh 
at the man’s persistent attempt to drink with 
him. Suddenly, not fifty yards aw.ay, there arose 
a terrific liubbub, and wild cries for help. 
Towards Hastings, like a dart, ran a stout little 
figure with guttural yells of ‘ Murder ! ’ Behind 
him, gaining at every stride, came the man who 
had said ‘ Good-night’ only a minute or two before. 
What the meaning of the pursuit might be, 
Hastings had no power to divine. It seemed 
jirobahle that it was a piece of drunken sport 
on the part of both men, for it was impossible 
that they should have had time to quarrel since 
the Irishman had left him. But the cruel blow 
which felled the fugitive was real enough, and 
so was the murderous knife that gleamed above 
his prostrate figure. Hastings was just in time 
to bring his umbrella down full swing upon the 
Irishman’s wrist. The knife fell upon tlie pave- 
ment, and the umbrella-stick went to shivers. 
Tlie man was up in a second, and rushed at 
Hastings like a bull. It was all uneven. Not 
half-a-dozou years of foolish living in London and 
Paris had robbed the prettiest boxer of his day at 
Cambridge of his style. The tale is as old as the 
hills, llaalings could not hurt the man severely 
even had he wished. But on the oilier hand, the 
man could not get near him, and liis savage nishes 
were exhausting him and knocking liiiu about 
a good deal. A gentleman ca.ue out of the house 
in front of which this little drama was enacting. 

‘Pray, oblige me by picking up tliis iioor 
fellow,’ said liasting.s. (juictly, oyqiosing the fiKiitic 
Irisliman with wary foot and liuml and eye. ‘I 
found this fellow trjdug to murder him. There’s 
a knife somewhere.’ 

At the mention of the knife, the Irishman made 
a rush fur the piustrate figure. Hastings drojiped 
in front of him like lightning, and tlic man went 
(lying over the stooping ligure, came down heavily 
upon the pavement, ami lay still, Tlie whole 
thing had not la.sted two minutes. 

‘Very neat indeed,’ said the gentleman on the 
dqor-stcp ; and at tluit moment a constable caiuc 
with jdaeid mien round tlie corner. 

‘ HiJlo ! ' said the official ; ‘ move on here ! — I 
beg pardon, sir. What 's the matter ? ’ Before 
the constable had well made this inquiry, the 
gentleman hud left (he door-step, and was bending 
over the figure of the portly little man who had 
been lirst to fall in this affray. 

‘ IJa ! ’ he said ; ‘ this is my friend the monev- 
lender, is it? — Help me to carry this man into the 
hall, policeman.’ The policeman lent a pair of 
liand.s, and the figure of the portly little man was 
carried indoors. ‘ Now for the other.’ At that 


man clung to him with repeated apologies 
speated hospitable offers. ‘ Well,’ said his 
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moment of time an elderly fat man came round 
the comer, and stood still to watch the proceed- 
ings. There was blood upon the whitened door- 
etep of the house into wnieh the one man had 
been carried, and the two gentlemen and the 
policeman were stooping to raise the Irishman, 
who lay like one dead doubled against the area 
railings, llie thing wore altogether a inelo- 
dramatio aspect, and any elderly fat man passing 
at the time would have been phlegmatic indeed 
had he not paused to look. The fat man hovered 
round the three as they bore the insensible figure 
into the haU, and breathed stertorously in his 
eager interest. He followed to the door, and there 
fell into an attitude expressive of profound amaze- 
ment. Nobody had noticed him, and it is not 
probable indeed that anybody so far had even 
seen him. There was a general start when he 
cried out aloud: ‘Why, bless my lieart alive if 
that ain’t iny man, Tasker ! ’ 

‘You know him?’ said the gentleman of the 
house, looking up for a second, and then busying 
himself abonfrthe insensible head again. 

‘ Look here, policeman,’ said Lenjamin Hartley. 
‘ You go for a doctor.’ 

The policeman smiled and whispered: ‘'riiis 
is Dr Brand, one of the most heminent surgeons 
•of the day.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Hartley, ‘that’s fort’nate.’ Then 
he looked at Hastings. ‘ You seem to ha’ been in 
this here shindy, young gentleman.’ 

‘ For once in a way,’ responded he, shaken back 
into his old W'ays by the incident ; ‘ fact and 
appearance travid together. I have been in this 
here slnndy.’ 

‘What’s it a' I about?’ asked Mr Hartley, 
regarding his new acijuaintauce with some sur- 
prise. 

‘ I am reall.y unable to s.ay,’ said Hastings 
•calmly. ‘Tlic hig man ran after the little one, 
knocked him tiown, and drew a knife.-— By the 
way' — turning to the ollicer — ‘you will lind a 
knife and a hat outsitle. Will you oblige me?’ — 
The policeman turned away to tlie door — ‘ And an 
umbrella,’ added Hastings. 

‘ Was it you,’ asked Mr Hartley, ‘as doubled up 
that cove like that? Again’ the railings?’ 

‘ I had to do it, you know,’ said* Hastings ; and 
Benjamin Hartley stared at him, and wondered. 
He measured with his eye the ligure of the pro.s- 
trato Irishman, and then looked back at Hastings, 
with flaxen moustache and flaxen hair and girl- 
ishly delicate complexion. A deep-drawn breath 
and a slow exclamation ‘ Ah ! ’ bore testimony to 
his amazement, 

i)r Ifrand hearing this brief colloquy, chuckled 
within himself. Rising to liis feet he said : ‘ This 
man is rather severely hurt. He ought to be 
removed to the hospital.’ A slight e.xaniination 
of the second figure resulted in a' similar verdict. 
‘I know the man too,’ said the Doctor, ‘His 
name is Glosky, and he lives in Bolter’s Rents in 
Oxford Street.’ This was addressed to the officer 
who hail found the knife, and was now offering to 
Mr Hastings his battered properties. 

‘ There is no danger, I hope ?' said Hastings. 

‘It will not be possible to say anything-; about 
that in either case for a day or two,’ the Doctor 
answered. The policeman was despatched for 
stretchers and bearers, and the two disabled men 
were soon deposited at the hospital. The Doctor 


promised to call there in the morning; and he 
and Hastings and old Hartley solemnly exchanged 
cards. Then the old man went off with Hastings to 
the hospital to see that Tasker was well bestowed. 
The two took a cab, and so arrived some time 
before the wounded. Whilst thw waited, the 
honse-surgeon — who kifew of Mr Hartley of 
Hartley Hall, and had heard of him from afar as 
a sort of Gentile Rothschild — was overwhelmingly 
polite, and the old gentleman was full of enthu- 
siasms for Hastings’ pluck and prowess. It re- 
minded him — so ho said wdth fatherly pride — of 
his son the Lieutenant when he was at Cambridge. 

‘ Was^that Hartley of Jesus ? ’ asked Hastings. ‘ It 
was sir,’ the old man answered, beaming. Did 
Hastings know the Lieutenant? — Hasting had 
that distinguished pleasure. 

The old man referring to his card again, cried 
out : ‘ AV'hy sir, you an’ me*’8 neighbours, if I 
ain’t mistaken. —Hastings assented. — ‘ I shall be 
proud to see you, sir, at ’Artley ’AIL My son the 
Lieutenant’ll be at home at Oliristmas-time ; and 
my son Orris Sinjin, of Jesus, Cambridge, alsol 
May we look to see you there, sir ? No fuss ; no 
shoV, sir ; but a very hearty welcome, I am 
sure.’ 

Hastings would be delighted. He liked the olil-^ 
inan’.s bluff hearty ways, and his low-comedy gen- 
tility, and his innocent bounce and brag. 

‘ Three generations, you know, sir,' said the old 
gentleman with hearty candour. ‘That's the rule, 
sir. My jmung fellers don’t make a bad show for 
the second. Two as fine young chaps as you’d 
wi.sh to look at.’ This to the house-surgeon, who 
nodded with some embarrassment. 

The wounded men came in at this juncture, and 
the house-surgeon gave them the benefit of his 
.skill without delay. He called Mr Hartley’s 
attention to the fact that Tasker’s jewelry seemed 
valuable. ‘Yes,’ said the old gentleman in answer ; 

‘ but he was in the habit of carrying about papers 
which were still more valuable, and it would be 
as well to make sure that they were taken due 
care of.’ Saving this, he took hold of Tasker's 
coat and emptied the pockets. Amongst other 
thing.s apjicared a very fat pocket-book, the clasp 
of which was insecure. The* book opened in the 
old man’s hand, and a number of papers fell upon 
the floor. Hastings stooped and picked up some 
of them, one of which he crumpled in his hand, 
unseen, and held there, 

‘ Hillo !’ cried Mr Hartley; ‘here’s that cheque 
of mine, that he ought to ha’ paid over a week 
ago. — 1 can’t take this away with me; can I?’ he 
asked the policeman, who stood be.side him. 

The official said that was impossible ; and the 
oM man, in a state of considerable excitement and 
anger, called for pen and ’ink, and protlucing a 
clie((ue-book, filled up a cheque in favour of 
Francis Fairholt, Esquire, for four hundrei I guineas, 
Hastings smootheil out the piece of crumpled pa] 


he had htdd in his hand until now, and laid it 
before Mr Hartley. It was a bill for ninety-eight 
pounds ten 6hil]ing.s, two days overdue, payaole 
at Lorder and Hobbes’s Bimk, Lombard Street, 
ami drawn on Francis Fairholt by Ainiuadao 
Tasker, • 

‘Hillo!’ cried Mr Hartley again; ‘this is a 
game !— Why, Mr Tasker, ’'ho muttered in a lower 
voice, * you ’ve been a-detaining of my *oheque for 
something, have you ! Very well, air — very welL 
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JM eonse toand again, I’ll have a little that good advice end planning that luonetaiy idd 
deel of von, ae yea’ll remember.’ which were never to be given, Frank was standing 

*1 knew 01 this, Mr Hartley,’ said Hastings in in the night alone at the edge of Hampstead Heath, 
a low tone, laying his finger on the bill, ‘and The wind moaned and the rain fell drearily. A 
I knew that Tasker held your cheque for rebellious rage against his evil fortune, a passion 
Eairbolt Frank is my best friend, sir ; and I of regret for bygone follies, an unspeakable terror 
went round to-night to tell him that he need not of the morrow, and through all these, such real 
be troubled about this.’ He laid his finger again dread of the grief which was coming upon those 
upon the bill. who loved him— rage, remorse, fear, and love — 

‘Thank yon, sir,’ said the old man. ‘I know these four— did battle within his soul. And the 
that scounorel, sir. I’ve told him long ago as if wide heath, with the ruin and the wind and the 
he had any more dealings with Mr Fairholt J ’d night upon it, lay before him like a throat of bis 
break him. I’ll go away at once to the poor own future, 8torm-tormente<l, untouched by any 
lad’s place and pay him this ’ere cheque, ’/here 's I'ny of light from earth or heaven. 

three days’ grace allowed on this dockvment,’ said _____ 

Mr Hartley, ‘as perhaps von know, Mr Hastings, , . ,,r<„,r*xT * n r> 

and there ’8 no danger tiirto-morrow.’ ° I ^ CERMAN iOREST \ I L L A (1 K. 

‘ May 1 come with you to Fairholt’s place 1 ’ Not far from the entrance to the Gottschhigthal, 
asked Hastings. , many miles from the railway that skirts tlic 

Hartley gave a ready assent; and they drove noith-west of Baden, lies a secluded village. To 
away together. The old gentleman swore as ^ thi-s, its distance Iroiu a well-wora travellers’ 
terribly as our army did in Flanders, and poure<l [ highway, it owes peih.ij>3 its chief charm — its 
fnrth threats against the unconscious Tasker. Fie reticence and silence, its pleasant old-world ways, 
blamed biinself for employing Tasker at all, but One reaches it by a wide valley, from which the 
excused himself on the ground tliat ‘ there ’s alluys ' rounded, piue-crowncil hills stand well away, 
a deal o’ dirty work to do in business,’ ‘I shouldn’t ' leaving a sunlit breadth of gras<y upland^, 

wonder,’ he shouted, as tlie cab jolted over the | through which the river winds with murmurous 

stone* pavements, ‘ if that feller as dropped on to , singing. In the very heart of this greenness 
him to-night wasn’t somebody as he’d ruined.’ i nestles Kappel, a village of two straggling .streets, 
Hastings shouted in return that this was very made gay on market-ilays with a gleam of scarlet 
likely true ; and Hartley lay back and muttered petticoat and waistcoat, and lively with much 
new threats and anathemas. They reached in due ' guttural speech, Itut Kappel, spite its pleasant 
time the house in which Frank lived, and learned ^ wdiite wine, its deei) crimson roses, its ruined 
that he had not yet returned. Mr Hartley asked | castle perched far above it, or its houses — low- 
for an envelope, and inclosed the chei[ue with one roofed and black-beamed, such as jiamtcrs love- 
line — ‘In payment for picture. — B. H.’ Then he | holds no charm lor yon, and you pass onw.inls 

turned into the street, still very angry. ‘I know' j ii]) the narrowing valley, w’here the dark hills 


what lads are like, sir,’ he said. ‘I’ve pot two draw nearer to each other, and the .stream lloWs 
yonng chaps o’ my own, an’ one of ’em suffered between lessening margins. 

tlrcadiul through this kind o’ thing. And here’s It is never lonely, though one feels as if it led 
a ’igh-minded, sensitive young feller very likely nowhere, this ‘happy valley;’ for to the right 
a-breaking bis heart through tins scoundrel. Well, i and to the left against the fringe of wood are 
well, it’ll be a warnin’ to him maybe. All ’.s well j percbed snug homesteads with deep pentlioiiM* 
as ends w'ell. He ’ll be all right to-morrow. — Shall of golden-brown thatch, whicli almost conceals 


I set you down any wliere, Mr Hastings ? ’ 


the narrow windows in wl 


the marigolds 


The two found that their ways were apart, and and jieoiiies are glowing, ami witli slopes of 

■l T. 1* 1 I 11* r ^ 


so bade each other g<5od-night. 


fragrant nieac low-laud in front, over whit 


* I like that odd old fellow,’ said Hastings to him- summer wind shivers lightly. Now uni then a 


self. ‘He’s new enough ; but the new heraldry is 
hands and hearts. I shall look him u]) some day.’ 
Then he feU to thinking of Frank, and made up 
an honest mind to give his old friend some good 
advice, and monetary help if need were, though 


' peanaiit, a quaint figure in shoit-wiiisled coat of 
I some .diining black stud, and red vest, is to be met, 
I suiting his iince to that of his slow oxen ; and he 
, is .'•ure to give von ,i f/c/cn Ahnul as he looks 
I at you with liiendly curiosity. Then there is a 


that seemed unlikely. Frank was about to marry i level sjiace of road when you limit your vision 
old Hartley’s niece, and Hastings, like the rest (»f on one side to the straggling hedgerow, bearing 
the world, knew that the builder and owner of a burden ol all sweet things, ami to the rapid 
Hartley Hall had a colossal fortune. flow of the imi>etuous river on the other ; but in 

Mr Hartley also was preparing good advice for ^ a little while there are signs of men again ; for 
Frank, and was ready to offer monetary aid it j here is the saw-null to drown the river’s voice, 


There was no sin^ like carelessness in money j way, over whose very margin tlie pines fling 

matters, in Benjamin Hartley’s eyes. Even dis- ^ tiioir broad shadows, you wander on, having 

honesty would have been little more reprobated deep glimpses into the heart of Ihe wide forest, 

by this good old heathen of a millionaire, for that gained for this dark land in Caesar’s time 

that did hut shew a perversion of the most nalne of Silva Nigra. And it is after all 
estimable of hutmn instincts — the desire to be quite smldenly that you come upon the half- 
rich. dozen irregular broad-eaved houses, standing a 

little apart from each other, that form the village 
Whilst these two friends of ^ were pondering you seek. An inn or two, which the peasants 


ra- 
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frequent ; the barber’g ebop, with its sign dangling 
above the door, and dovrers in all the windows ; 
the wide black foi^e, holding its glowing heart of 
fire children at shrill-voiced play by the river ; 
men’ and women who straighten bowed backs 
to look and exchange a friendly greeting as yon 

f >as8— that is all. Then with a sharp bend to the 
eft comes the narrow bridge that spans the way- 
ward river, broken here into a hundred miniature 
cascades by the moss-grown boulders that impede 
its path ; and while its voice is yet sounding in 
your ears, you have reached the Gasthaus zum 
Ochsen. Your pleasant pilgrimage is over, for this 
is its goal. 

You stand a moment to look about you. In 
front of you lies the wide country, fair and still 
under the evening light. And yet it is a Laudscape 
made up of very homely elements. Sombre woods 
'which climb and crown the hills, tinted here and 
there to a brighter green with the young growth j 
of the spring ; smiling slojies where the sunlight 
lingers ; quiet homesteads where generations have 
lived out their simple uneventful lives, looking 
on the same upland pastures where the cattle 
feed, hearing the came rushing waters. Under the 
ample roofs the beehives stand in a row ; oxen 
loosed from their yokes, pass under tlie wide 
archways ; the thin blue thread of wood-smoke 
curls upwards and luings in the still air. A little 
hi; ’.er uji the hill, beyond the pond which mirrors j 
the placid sk\% stands the little church, its white ! 
lielfry ch'urly defined against the background of 
wood. You turn from it lingeringly to the low 
udiite bnu'^e behind you, its many windows open 
to admit tile evening freshness, and to the wide 
court whore the pigeons plume themselves upon 
the sunny wall. 

If former experience of hotel life has led you to 
ex[»cct and to desire tlu; attendance of obse<iuious 
wliite-ueckclollied waiters and smart chamber- 
maids, then the Oclif^en is no home for you. 
But if you care to abandon yourself for a little j 
sjiace to a life of very simple j'leasures, among | 
a peojdc as yet unspoiled by contact with tlie | 
outer world, then pass beneath the vine-covered 
porcli. For come us you will, in hired carriage, 
in diligence, or on foot, you will find here a 
ready wtdcoinc. Mine host will advance to meet 
yon, and reach a broad hand to clasp yours ; 
his comely Frau awaits you on the threshold, 
and herself leads you to that pleasant chamber 
under the eaves, in at whoso open casements 
comes the scent of the linden tassels. Sons 
and daughters of the house will anticip.ate with 
smiling readiness the w’unts which your stammer- 
ing tongue refuses to translate for you. Here 
you may experience the rare and pleasant sensa- 
tion of being received for your own sake, not for 
the amount of gold with which you may swell j 
the landlord’s coifers — a guest whom he delights 
to honour. ” 

Thejr wait upon you themselves, those hand- 
some friendly young people, while you sup in 
the brown low-roofed room, adorned with gaily 
coloured prints of saints and martyrs. Between 
the courses, while you sip your glass of white 
wine, they will sit beside you and entertain you 
in kindly fashion. Very soon you are able to 
distinguish between Karl and Fritz, and have even 
a dim suspicion that other eyes than those of her 
brothers’ have found out that Friiuleiu Gretchen 


is very firir. Before yonr meal is ended, yoa will 
have had aai ottfliire of their tmeventfal history ; 
and unless you have more than your share of 
English reticence, they will have learned some- 
thing of yours. Presently, they will shew you the 
visitors’ book, where amoug crabbed and twisted 
hieroglyphics which you cannot hope to decipher, 
you discover the signature of a former Smith or 
Brown who lodged here, and recorded his senti- 
ments in British German ; but the date is eight or 
I ten years back, and out of the photograph of your 
fellow-countryman which Friiulein Grete brings 
you, there looks at you an unknown face. 

If, u4iile you lean back for a moment to enjoy 
your seiKse of comfort and well-being, your eyes 
stray to tlie dark corner where the old square 
piano stands, one of the bright faces near you 
will certainly kindle into sudde^n enthusiasm ; and 
! if you so will it, the rest of your evening may be 
spent in the ra*re company of Beethoven and 
Handel and Bach. As the quick firm touch falls 
upon the notes, the sweet strains seem to act as a 
magnet ; for presently the host enters, cigar in 
mouth, and seats himself in the wooden arm-chair; 
the good Frau, the sleeves of her cotton jacket still 
rolled up, comes forth for a moment from the dark 
recesses of the kitchen ; and about the o]>en door , 
there gathers a dim and shadowy company §tray 
passers on the highway perhaps, or the village 
folks who drop in of an evening to drink their 
half-bottle of red wine in the Gmtstuhe across 
the passage. Sometimes it is Friiulein Grete who 
sings ; and then the refrain of the Volhlied is 
unfailingly taken up by the outer listeners, and 
swells into a pleasant wave of melody. Time in 
this quiet place glides by to the sound of music. 
The hostler sings as he rubs down bis horses ; 
Fritz sets the coffee-cups to a refrain of Schxibert’s; 
you are wakened in the fresh early morning by 
the strains of a waltz which some one thumps out 
merrily in the guest-room beneath you. And as 
you rise and throw open your casement to let in 
the new brilliance of the day, you feel that the 
lines have fallen to you in pleasant places. Here, 
for a smaller sum than is spent upon a single meal 
in London, you may live from day to day upon 
the fat of the land. Your weekly bill is so modest 
that you discharge it almost with a sense of shame ; 
it leaves you a debtor still for many kindnesses 
which golil cannot repay. 

As you linger on beneath the lindens, you watch 
the slow procession of events that make up the 
daily life of this forest village. While you drink 
your coflee the school-children troop past, bright- 
eyed little lads and maidens, bare-headed, and for 
the most part bare-footed too, their quick tread 
falling almost noiselessly on the white road. With 
a slow creek come the ox-carts, burdened witli a 
load of pine-logs ; the blue-bloused peasant cracks 
his whip, and they cross the bridge at a quicker 
])ace. From an upland meadow a woman drags a 
load of fresh- cut gra-ss ; the Pastor in his long 
flapping robes strides down the hill, and pauses a 
moment to lay his band on the head of the child 
who clings to his skirts. Now and then, on 
Sunday or feast-day, there is a procession. At 
these times, when the bell in the little belfry 
set against the wood sends out its oue thin note, 
the crowd begins to thicken on the white road. 
Prom the meadows by the river, from the heart 
of the forest, from distant houses hidden among 


n 


JL. 
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the hiflB, they come. There is a gleam of blue yon choose to take part in that busy scene by the 
and pnarple and scarlet as they pass ; the uplifted river, where tlie women — bare armed and footed — 
banners are stirred by the soft air, and the slow toss the bay, while the men rake it together and 
monotonous chant fills all the valley. Sometimes fill the great wooden carts. A boy stands with a 
there is a sadder pilgrimage to the church on the green branch in his hand to shield the patient 
verge of the wood, where stands a new coffin with cattle from the flies. Then when the last load is 
lights burning about it, and thence to the sloping hoisted, and the ropes made fast, with many an 

hulside, sown thick with little iron crosses, but objurgation, the team gets under way ; the deep 

lyir^ very pleasantly to the sun. At eleven ruts are safely passed, and with a sigh of relief, 
o’clock comes the great event of the day, when the owner sec-s his wealth pass onw'ards to the 
with a jingle of bells and a sudden crash of wheels, great barn. Wiien the last precious load is safely 

the diligence draws up before the door of the stored, and the workers are set free, you may join 

Ochsen, Then you may begin to speculate on the the young people in one of the many excursioxus 
number of letters it lias brought for yofi ; or if with which they enliven th< quiet days. Perhaps 
these fail you, you glean news of the outer world you scramble into the Leiterwa^cJi, and are jostled 
through the pages of the Kolnische Zeitung which merrily over the sunny roads to some other 
Fritz brings j-ou. When your interest in German hidden village nestling among the woods, where 
politics Hags, yoi^ concentrate it on the new Grossvater and Grossmutter, who have a Wirth- 
arrivals, who share with you ^he shade of the i acha/t of their own, receive you with simple 
cloudy linden foliage, and are already clinking ! dignity, and set before you the best the house 
their beer-glasses. can olter. 

You will find them very ready to be friendly, You are familiar by this time with these peasant 


these young students from Carlsruhe, to whom the | homes — the dark low-roofed rooms, with the 
Ochsen is familiar ground. At the early dinner- j polished wardrobe in one corner, and the_ stove 
table they will introduce themselves in manly i with quaint Scripture scenes — the sacrifice of 


fashion, stating name and occupation and dwell- 


with quaint Scripture scenes — the saenhee of 
Isaac or the judgment of Solomon — represented 


. ing-pl.ace ; and then, if you will and dare, you ! on it in relief. You remember them all: the 
may. yenture beyond the Guten Appetit and the ! farmhouse high tipon the hill, where you had 
Gesignete Mdhlzai which it is incumbent on you j many a draught of new milk out of a blue two- 
to utter at the beginning and end of each meal, liandled jar, and ate of black bmid on which the 
Often the diligence brings older travellers, who housewif.; had first devoutly made the sign of the 
love the silent chann of this quiet valley ; and ! cross ; the Ihirgomeister’s, with the deep thatched 
with all of these you may have the pleasantest eaves ami the narrow windows, whence you had 
intercourse, for the ‘intelligence’ which won for that fair prospect of climbing vineyards and distant 
the Fatherland its later distinctions on the battle- wood. You rememlier them all, and think with 
field leavens all classes of society in Germany. regret that you have .seen them and their simple 
When you tire of the talking — and certainly kindly owners for perluqis the last time. For as 
there is a great deal of it — ^jmu may wander out the June days lessen one by one, you feel that 
into the woods, of which you never weary. Under you too must turn your steps from this quiet spot, 
these straight trunks you pass from lavish sun- With July and August ■will come grave })rofessorB 
shine to intensest shade, broken rarely by a and merry students, and households sot free for 
gleam that travels down the gray stems and a space from city life, ami there will be dancing 
nickers on the moss. Ilero you may linger for and rueiTy-making in the guest-nioni o! the 


hours and hear no sound but your own footfall, or , 
the soft murmur of the wind far above you. Once ] 
and again you come upon signs of a charcoal- ! 
burner’s deserted eucampment ; but if you would | 
see the woodcutters at work, you must mount ; 
upwards by the winding foTp.st-paths that lead to ' 
the crown of the hill And having emerged from I 
these green aisles and reached this fi-eor air, you ■ 
may well forget your sense of weat ines'! ; for here | 


Jiut. you leave it ;!s you fou:id it, this your home 
of mail}' weeks, full of a .silent restful peace that 
will always cling about it in yon” memorv’. You 
turn away sadly from the.se new-ol.l friends, *Tho 
crowd .'dumt the door to wish you God-speedf and 
you climb the dusty way, leaving tliem behind. 
The orange light lie.s in Jong bund b.ind.s between 
the dark liill.s ; the wfM»ds are growing sombnj- 
tiided ; and as you turn for fine la.st liackward 


on all sides of you, like the billows of a frozen sea, i glance, the first star bums in the pale sky above 
rise the ^en-clad hills wave upon wave, black | you. Night ha.s come o’er the i'orest village. Au 
in the hollows, but emerald in the sunlight. Tin* : "revoir. 


village lies at your feet warm and sheltered ; and 
on the other side where the valley widens, there 
stretches in the far distance a wide reach of levtd 
land, which you know to be the fair jdain of 
Alsace, but which in the noontide heat you dream 
to be a glistening summer sea, with islaud.s and 
jutting shores and sailing shipa 


THE BELLS OF Y A R R I C K. 

A rRO,5K IDYUn, IN THREE SCENES. 

SCENE III. 

Surely Yarrick looks at its best in autnmn ! 


And so with the June days you linger on in | Foregrounds of ruddy loam, which has turned 
this pleasant land, where sfirely tlie sunsets are over obedient to the gentle persuasion of the 
rosier and the day dawns fairer than elsewhere, OiY j>!uut.-hshare, exhaling delicious perfume; middle 
midsummer day they begin to cut the first crop of ! distances of waving gold, which the whispering 


grudg 


green and shadowy 


^e wavBide a bright mosaic of blended colour.-. ; where the heather spreads its carpet ; in the far 
From this time you see less of your hosts, im]e.s.s I di.stance the gleam of the waters of Boardsey 


THE BELLS OF YARRICK. 


dancing in the glinting sunlight ; spanning all, 
the limpid azure canopy, flecked with clouds soft 
as snowflakes, and ever changing into new and 
beautiful combinations. 

Martha Prout combines in her comfortable 
person two distinct offices ; she ministers at the 
Vicarage as both cook and housekeeper. There 
being no culinary problems to engage her atten- 
tion to-day, she sits under a great apple-tree in the 
orchard knitting , stocking, and ever and anon 
gazing up with H{>probation at the branches bow- 
ing with th(;ir bountiful load. All the morning 
she has been ■’naking preparation for the return 
of the Vicar, ulio fo the last two montlis hits 
been sojourning abroad. This afternoon it is 
exceptionally warm, and as Martha sits in her 
condortablo" acker chair catching the sunshine 
straying through the network of boughs above, she 
nods over her stocking. Hard by, the pigeons coo 
amorously in the veranda of their elevated little 
residence. A lark, pouring out from its heart ecsta- 
tic nielody, mounts upward into the azure concave. 
A great bumble-bee comes diouiug along through 
the air, aimlessly, after the fashion of its kind. ‘ I 
can’t abide etn ! ’ Martha says, holding her head 
back in trepidation, and inspecting the insect I 
through iier sjaic.b^cles ; Uhey deu make a body’s 
flesh creep ! .AJ’ays diu mine siu' J 's a cliihl.' 
Thon. after :i. .••'titch or tw';, the melody or . uuimer 
SOU' 1.- soothes her, and slie half closes her eyes. 
•She hears the vfu.ce of one far olf singing over bis 
hedging and diiching; the air is calriiing, and 
ilartha, sleepily- following it, feels personally 
.'lilruaf'-'i ii! the oMctance of a false note. 111 ess 
the boy, n hat’s in. id. for ! Lived i’ Yarrick all’s 
life, and can’t sing Pogwell Peggy yet ! ’ The 
aubjecl of the stricture comes to the end of bis 
bar, and demotes his attention to his spade and 
bill-hook, .'Hid the musical critic i.s left in jicace. 
•Succumbtug to liic soiahiug influence of all around, 
Martha Prout slumbers. 

Enters into the orchard a man, sohlierly in 
bearing, dark brown of hue. One of tlie sleeves 
of b.is coat is doubled and stitcbeil to the shoulder, 
the limb for which it was made licing absent, 
lie jaui.-e-s lor a moment, and lotdts about, then 
sjiying Martha, makes tovvard.s Iter. She, hearing 
a footstep, clutches convulsively at *her kuitting- 
nec'dle.s, then recover.-i. 

‘How yeu dou startle a body, Dennis !’ 

‘ Jleen Imviu’ a snooze, Ahulha i’ iiupiires Dennis 
amicably. 

The aspersion ruffies Martha's plumage. ‘Ho; 
I han’t!’ slie replies. ‘Reckon I know my phice 
better ! 1 've told yeu afore that we han’t got 
none o’ they Injiu ways i’ Yarrick.’ Ami Mie 
cm})hasi8es her sarcasm with a snilf. 

‘ Don’t yeu mind me, Martha,’ says Dennis 
soothingly. ‘I tnought as ’twas w.arn’i-like, and 
yeu havin’ al’aya been of a full liabit o’ body ’ i 

This is more than mortal flesh, can bear ; and 
tbo outraged Martha rises majestically. ‘ Perhaps 
yen’ll ’scuse me pullin’ yeu up short, Dennis 
Ladbrook, an’ tollin’ yen that you an’t no longer 
dwellin’ among black infidels an’ sicli-Uke.’ 
And Martha shakes out her skirt venomously, as 
though to draw attention to that emblem of 
civilisation. 

■‘Why, bless the woman !’ 

‘ I would at least he civil-spoke, an’ not use low 
words,’ interrupts the exasperated handmaiden. 


‘ Come, come, Martha ; yeu mustn’t take offence 
where none ’s meant You needn’t he so con trairy 
— to-day of all days tool’ 

Martha appears subdued. ‘Tlrat’s tren,’ she 
says in a mollified tone. Denny’s reference has 
recalled her thoughts. 

‘ Feel as though I can’t stay still to-day, Martha ; 
seems somehow to have been such a skurry at the 
last,’ says Denny, sitting down on a stump of 
wood. ‘ All ’s ready now,’ he continues, stroking 
his chin thoughtfully. ‘They tell me the new 
bc-lls are sweeter-toned than the old, though that 
can’t well be. The lads say they ’ll give Yarrick 
such a fieal as it ’s never heard before.’ 

‘ La, Dennis ! what a surprise 'twill be for the 
master ! Reckon he ’ll feel main sadly, poor dear.’ 

‘ That’s like enough, Martha.’ 

Denny’s thoughts stray back. ‘Master Gerald 
thought of this u^,’ he says half aloud, 

‘Bless him!’ sjiys Martha softly; then adds, 
after a pause ; ‘ I 've been at they chairs all the 
jnornin’, an’ they shine just beautiful ; come an’ 
see ’em, Dennis.’ And they go in together. 

‘ Miss Ella ’s often siJoke of him sin’ the nows of 
his death came to us. How her pretty face will 
light up, to be sure !’ 

The two return to the orchard, and there ^ 
Martha makes Dennis again tell her of the_mst. 
•She never tires of listening to his accounts of all 
that has happened. Somehow the sight of that 
empty sleeve has touched l er heart, and to her 
Dennis has become a hero. 

Yes, Gerald’s directions have been thus far 
faithfully airried out, and all is now prepared for 
their consummation. To-day, Yarrick is m a state 
of supjnessed excitement ; the villagers gather in 
knoia to tliscuss the subject of which their minds 
are full, and make frequent pilgrimages to the 
church and the Vicarage. The nearest railway 
station lies nine miles di.stant, and the train, which 
bears the Vicar and his little daughter is timed to 
arrive at seven o’clock. Harry Winn has been 
delegated to drive over and meet them, and he 
! feels much as an ambassador charged with a deli- 
cate mission ; has he not to keep from their ears 
i the new.s. of wliat has happened, aitd this for two 
! long hours, when interrogatians are like to be 
I ])lentiful and varied ? Feeling the weight of his 
re8pori.sibi]ity, he restlessly paces the stable-yard 
for a full hour before starting-time, and there 
j rehearses a sufliciency of replies to meet contin- 
gencies. The hour paisses, the journey from Yar- 
rick is accoTuplished, and Winn drives into the 
station-yard, where, during the ten iniimte.s he 
has to wait, his trepidation increase.s. Finally tbo 
train glide.s up to the platform, and then does the 
eye of Jehu grow feverish, for he sees the A ic.ar 
and Ella alight and make towards him. Greeting 
takes place, the tw’o mount and settle down, 
Robin responds to a flick of the whip, and the 
start is made. As they drive past the flying 
hedgerows to the music of clicking hoofs, the two 
feast their eyes on the old familiar spots, which 
reappear in quick succession, and occupy their 
tongues in passing comments of an exclamatory 
kind upon thorn. So aU goes well. Winn s nerv- 
ousness is not noticed ; and with ap. indcscnDaplo 
sense of relief he feels that Yarrick is being 
iT6aT*od. ' ' 

‘ I should like to have a glimpse of thb ehtiioh | 
in the fading light ; wouldn’t you, Sunbeam I’ i 
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*OY«8,papiu' 

' ’ Dtive Totmd by tbe lower road, 'W’iiin.* 

Hpuisy is dumfounded ; be pulls up Robin with 
AJeTlc, and gazes helplessly into the Vicar’s face. 

‘ The lower road,’ the Vicar repeats, indicating 
the direction with a movement of the hand. 

For a moment Harry’s tongue cleaves to the 
roof of his mouth, then he rises to the occasion. 
‘But think o* Martha Prout, sir! She’s a-dyin’ 
to see Miss Ella.’ The tone of sympathy is touch- 
ing to hear. 

The Vicar regards him in some surprise, but 
Ella comes to the rescue. ‘ Dear old Martha ! 
She thinks the tea will spoiL Don’t lef us dis- 
appoint her, papa. She will let us out afterwards, 
if we do justice to it.’ 

The Vicar laughs softly. ‘ All right, Winu,’ ho 
says ; ‘ drive home.’ And Harry does so, feeling 
that his stratagem has succeeded. 

As they drive through Yarrick, beaming smiles 
on every side from the villagers who are stamiing 
about greet their return. The Vicar has a kindly 
word for each. Noticing, after a lime, tlie marked 
manner in which they stand and gaze, he turns to 
"Winn and asks : ‘.Is the village holida)'-making ? ’ 
Winn feels that so near home he can afford to 


take the question calmly. 


And they lead him to a chair, and make much 
of him. Seated there by the oriel window, 
gazing out over the flower-garden to the familiar 
meadows, they listen to his words, making him 
begin at the very beginning, and recount his 
adventures step by step. And when he comes 
to speak of Cawnpore, liis hearers know that he 
is about to tell ot the death of him he loved so 
well In homely language Denny paints the 
scene, - and the Vicar’s cheeks flush as he hears 
of that lost gallant burst into the bristling 
bayonets. ‘Brave lad!’ he says, rising in his 
excitement. ‘ From the moment he spoke to me 
on that night when the belfry fell, I knew that 
he would do!’ Then Denny tells of the dis- 
covery of the prostrate figure ; and looking up, 
says that he is come to bear a message. 

VVhat is it that causes the Vicar to start sud- 
denly to his feet ; that cau-ses his face for a 
moment to pale, and then sends the blood cours- 
ing back to his cheeks ? Wafted to his ears on 
the perfume-laden air come the sweet sounds as of 
old, the melody he loves. As oiife dreaming, he 
turns slowly round to Dennis ; the faithful fel- 
low’s head is boweil, and for a moment he cannot 
8[»eak. When he regains his voice, he whispers 


holhlay-niaking, sir,’ he says ; then he relapses, 
chuckling inwardly. There, sure enough, is 
Martha, waiting on the steps to w'elcome them. 
Ella bounds forward, and throws her arms about 
her neck. ‘ 0 Martha, we are so glad to get back 
home to you ! ’ And the Vicar takes her hand 
kindly and says: ‘That we are, Martha.’ Chat- 
ting merrily the while, they enter the parlour, and 
sit down to the meal which Martha has prepared 
for them. There is a stillness in the air ; the 
evening shadows have lengthened, and through the 
open window come harvest scents, wafted from 
the ticks. When the meal is nearly finished, 
Martha re-enters the room, and says demurely : 
‘Please sir, there’s some un waiting as says he’d 
like to see yeu when yeu ’ve done tea.’ 

‘ Who is it, Martha ( ’ 

The ambassadre.s8 smoothes her apron, and says ; 
‘ Please sir, I an’t to say.’ 

The fairy presiding at the tea-um arrests the 
progress to her mouth of a slice of bread-and- 


they an’t ’zactly j huskily : ‘’Twas the last thing he .said : “Tell the 


j Vicar I thought of him listening to my bells I”’ 

I By the tower of Yarrick church the ground 
■ slopes westward in a serie.s of gentle undulations. 
I Below', and skirting ihe churchyard, -is a groat belt 
• of firs ; and beyond these may be caught the 
i gleam of tlie waters of Bo.ird8ey. On this spot 
' there is a little monument, whose inscription 
: simply tells how one Gerald Herrick fell figliting 
' for hi.s country in the trenches of Cawnpore. 

Here — most often when the sun is flu.shing the 
; western sky w'ith glory as it sinks to rest — two 
1 figures m.ay be seen, tending the roses which 
I cling so tenderly to the stone. The one, a fair- 
; haired maiden, is she w'ho was formerly known as 
j Little Sunbeam ; the other is the maimed soldier, 

Dennis Ladbrook. 


butter; and the Vicar looks up bewildered. ‘You 
are not to say 1 ’ 

‘ No sir.’ 

‘ W ell — a — shew him in, Martha.’ 

But, before Martha can turn, Dennis has entered. 
For a moment he pauae-s, a little overcome now 
^at his mission is approaching so nearly to its 


SOME STRANGE AVOCATIONS. 

Stuanoe ar6 tlie shifts to which humanify ie 
sometime.? put to earn the wlicrewithal to supply 
its daily needs; and many are the ways of 
getting a living not to be found catalogued in 
any known list of trailes. Few are the ills to 
which flesh is heir for which a remedy or pallia- 
tive may not be obtained, if one only knows 
where to Beek it. For instance, what a medical 


completiou. Martha quietly turns, and leaves the j witness lucidly described as a ‘ contusion of the 


room unobserved ; a minute later she has thrown 
her shawl over her 'head, and is epeeding along 
towards the church. As slie walks, the good soul 
wipes her eyes softly with her apron ; the face of 
the lad whom she had tended and scolded and 
loved in the old days, comes back very vividly to 
her just now. 

And as the light had fallen on the figure of the 
Biaimed soldier, the emotional little lady at the 
‘|«^ura had sprung up arid run towards liim. ‘ Is 
i^feally you, Denny ’i ’ she says. 

The * Vicar tod has risen, and grasping his 


)\vji j integuments under the orbit, with extravasation 
ong i of blood, and ecchymosis of the surrounding cel- 
ioul i lular ti.?sue,’ may now be so deftly manipulated 
s of ; as to defy observation, by having recourse to a 
md • professor of the art of doctoring black-eyes — an 
' to I avociitiou recognised by Mr Dickens, in his Dic- 
} tionary of London, wherein any one unfortunately 
the ; afflicted with an accidental black-eye, but obliged 
the i at the same time to go into society, is advised to 
‘ Is : betake himself to a certain ‘ artist in bluck-eyes,’ 
j equal to concealing the most aggravated specimen 
his I at a cost of half-a-crown, or double that fee if the 


baud, is gazing earnestly into his face. ‘We are j patient must be attended at home. 

right glad to see you Wk, Ladbrook. Welcome j Said a witness under cro.93-examinatlon : ‘I 

anee more to Yarrick ! ' I am an Early-caller. I calls different tradesmen 
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at early hours, from one till half-past five in 
the morning, and that is how 1 get my living. 
I gets up between twelve and one; I goes to 
bed at six, and sleeps till the afternoon. 1 calls 
bajkers between one a rd two — the bakers are 
the earliest of all.’ \ . hat sort of a living he 
made is not recorded. A pound a week, we 
should say, would be the outside figure, and to 
earn that he would need a couple of scores of 
customers. The early-caller’s fee is well earned, 
since but for his intervention his clients would 
often lose a day’s pay, if not be thrown out 
of work altogether, by failing to keep time. 
— ^Not so deserving of encouragement are the 
‘tup- pennies,’ carrying on their vocation in those 
quarters of London where pawnbrokers and poor 
people abound. They are feminine intermedi- 
aries between the pawnbroker and folks an.\ious 
to raise a loan upon their belongings, w’ho, 
rather than transact such hu.sine.ss for them- 
selves, are willing to pay twopence for every 

S arcel conveyed to everybody’s ‘ uncle ’ or re- 
eemed from his clutches. These go-betweens, 
it is averred, also receive a quarterly commission 
from the tradesmen they favour with their patron- 
age ; and so, one way and another, contrive to 
make a comfortable living out of their neigh- 
bours’ necessities. 

Convinced that duplicated presents were bur- 
dens me and utq'irofitahle possessions to newly 
mariied folks, a ’cute New Yorker hit upon the 
happy notion of relieving them of such super- 
iluities ; and success begetting imitation, there 
are now some half-dozen traders in the, Emjni'c 
City dealing in wi-.ldiiig-gil'ts ; one limiting his 
dealings to cliina ; another to silver and plated 
Avurc ; while all is fish that comes to the net 
of a third, who keeps a huge store ostensibly 
devoted to the sale of unredeemed pledges. Said 
this worthy to an iu<{uiring gentleman : ‘When 
a young couple belonging to good families get 
married, nine times out of ten they lind them- 
selves in possession of certain kinds of house- 
hold stuff enough to last several generations. 
One bride, for instance, received eight ])air.s of 
opera-glasses ; of cour.se fdie did not want tliem 
all, and I bought five of lliein. When a mar- 
riage between two rich folks counts oil', a list 
of the presents generally finds its way into the 
newsi)apers. 1 don’t go to them as soon as they 
are married ; they’d kick you out of the house If 
you went on such business fur the first lew weeks. 
You luive to let them .settle down to housekeeping, 
and lind out for themselves how much usele.ss 
Bluff they have got ; and even then, the wife 
generally objects to sell ; but after seeing them a 
few times, they fall in with the idea, and are will- 
ing to sell wliat they don’t want ; and then a bar- 

S ;ain is soon struck. Young married people seldom 
mow the value of the presents they receive, and 
besides, they cost them nothing, so it is all i)rofit 
to them.’ And probably not far from all jwofit to 
the shrewd purchaser, who takes their superfluities 
off their hands on his own terms. 

There are men in Paris, birds of a feather with 
the chiffonier, who go from hospital to hospital 
collecting the linseed plasters that have served 
the turn of doctor and patient ; afterwards press- 
ing the oil from the linseed, and disposing of 
the linen, after bleaching it, to the papermaker. 
Others make a couple of francs a day by collect- 


ing old corks, which being cleaned; and pared, 
fetch, it is said, half a franc per hundred. If this 
be so, it would be worth somebody’s while to 
go cork-collectiug in London and other large 
towns. 

A lady-resident of the Faubourg St-Qermain is 
credited with earning a good income by hatching 
red, black, and brown ants for pheasant pre- 
servers. One Parisian ^ets his living by breed- 
ing maggots out of the foul meats he buys of the 
chiffoniers, and fattening them up in tin boxes. 
Another breeds maggots for the special behoof of 
nightingales ; and a third ‘ marchaud d’asticots ’ 
boasts of selling between thirty and forty millions 
of wonns every season for pi.scatorial purposes. 
He owns a great pit at Montmartre, wherein he 
keeps his store. Every day his scouts bring him 
fresh stock, for which he pays (hem froifi five to 
ten pence j)er pq;m<l, according to quality ; re- 
selling them to anglers at just double those rates, 
and clearing thereby something over three hun- 
dred pounds a year. No wonder he professes 
great fondness fur his ‘children,’ as he calls 
them ; although, like other fpnd fathers, he is 
ready enough to part with them when opportunity 
ofl'er-s. 

Thi.s curious avocation is not unknown in 
England. Some twelve years ago we are i,old, 
Mr Wells, a fishing-tackle maker of Nottingham, 
in order to insure a constant supply of bait for 
his customers, started a farm for the rearing of 
lobworms, cockspurs, ring-tailed brandlings, and 
otlier worms in demand among the disciples of 
Walton, who abound in the old lace town. To 
keep his farm stocked, men and boys go out at 
night collecting worms in the meadows and pas- 
tures ; a moist warm night yielding from two to 
si.x thousand worms. As soon as they are brought 
in, they are placed in properly selected moss, 
lield-moss for choice, to scour until they become 
little more than skin — freshly caught worms 
being too tender for the anglers to handle ; while 
‘ when a worm is proy)erly educated, he is as tough 
as a bit of india-rubber, and behaves as a worm 
should do when ]>ut upon the hook.’ When this 
condition is attained, the worms are packed in 
moss, and put up in light csflivas bags for the 
market. This worm-merchant does not entirely 
depend upon the industry of his collector-s but 
breeds large quantities himself in his own garden : 
the component parts of his breeding-heap being a 
secret he not unnaturally keeps to himself. 

Ludlow .Street, a very unsavoury quarter in 
New York, is inhabited chiefly, if not wholly, by 
Poles ; living in the smallest of tenements, and 
given to sharing their li?uited 6i)ace with cals, 
dogs, ducks, and geese. They are the cat-meat — 
not cat’s-meat — purv'eyors of the city, hunting 
tlie streets at night to capture stray cats for con- 
versiou into sausages. Three among them esj)e- 
cially devote themselves to getting, feeding, and 
breeding cats for the table. Such ctits as ara 
captured by their ‘ hoys,’ are carefully sovted ; 
those in good condition being slaughtered at once, 
while the others are relegated to large boxes, 
to be fed regularly with a fattening compound. 
Sometimes the animals arc confined in a yard, the 
walls of which are smeared with something so 
obnoxious to puss that she will not cross it — a 
something for which town-gardeners here would 
give much to know the recipe. Our authority, who 
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visited a Ludlow Street cat-yard not long ago, 

Z ; ‘It presented a moat amusing spectacle. 

ut a hundred cats of all sizes, colours, and 
ages were sleeping, eating, quarrelling, and cater- 
wauling ; all ^ades heiiig represented, from the 
handsome Angora and Maltese, to the homely 
hack-yard Tom.' When considered fit for eating, 
the cats are disposed of to ‘ small butchers ’ who 
make a specialty of cat-sausage, and festoon their 
shop-windows U'lth them ; the delectable delicacies 
having a ready sale, which is ever increasing ; 
those who indulge in them declaring cat-meat 
superior to any rabbit. 

An advertisement in a New York journal 
offering coloured ladies instruction in French, 
music, and deportment, sent an inquisitive reporter 
in search of the advertiser, who proved to be 
a comefy full-blooded negress, talking with the 
fluency of her kind, but with hardly a trace of 
negro dialect ; thanks to having lived many years 
in the service of a Creole family in New Orleans, 
and mixing but little with her own race. Mrs 
Johnson owned her peculiar business was not so 
flourishing as it might be, but it was a growung 
one, and she did not doubt it would prove a 
payiim one in good time ; since there was no lack 
.of coloured ladies emulous of the graces and 
accomplishments of their white sisters, and willing 
to pay tw’o dollars for an hour's lesson in either 
branch. Her pupils, she said, ‘took hold’ of 
the piano readily enough, but did not care about 
learning French, being much more anxious to 
speak English, or ‘ United States ’ as she preferred 
calling it, like white folks. There w'as not much 
difficulty in teaching them how to walk, bow, 
and so on ; but it took a deal of patient drilling 
to cure them of ignoring the g in words ending 
in ing, and of saying ‘whar,’ ‘dar’ and ‘thar’ 
instead of wdiere and there ; while it was especi- 
ally difficult to teach them the niceties of emphasis 
and inflection. Nevertheless, she had ‘ taken the 
kinks, if not out of the hair, out of the tongue ’ of 
many a woman as black as herself, and achieved 
notable success with a pure negress from Alabama, 
who was so ashamed of her skin, and so convinced 
that no white person ever respected a black one, 
that she always wore a heavy veil when walking 
in the streets, kirs Johnson’s model pupil, how- 
ever, was ‘a light mulatto, as pretty a girl as 
you would meet in an hour’s walk on Broadway ; 
young, slender, and just as stylish as she can 
be,’ whom her proud preceptress was ready to 
match against the daughter of any white miliion- 
airo for good manners. 

Bone-collecting is not an avocation peculiar to 
the States, but there are nevertheless bone-col- 
lectors of various kinds. Jobn-Cliiuaman, content 
enough to live and die far away from the land of 
Ms birth, has a decided objection to his bones 
remaining in alien earth. Wo uudenstaud that 
the Chinese guilds in California employ men to 
go all over the country, even to Oregon, and 
across the Sierra Nevada, to collect the bones of 
their compatriots, which, after being scrajted, are 
carefully rolled in paper, labelled, and despatched 
iift'.San Francisco, where they remain until enougii 
iit^ accumulated to load a vessel, when they are 
sent to Hong-kbng for final interment. Ships 
carrying, such a cargo can carry nothing else ; for 
when a vessel had a cargo partly of hones and 
partly of flour, grain, and the like, the eatables 


were found unmarketable in China, because of a 
belief that gaseous emanations permeated them, 
or from sheer superstition. 

The same rule apparently obtains wherever 
Chinamen go ; for in a Melbourne newspaper we 
read : * During the month, a party of Chinese, 
accompanied by a European, nave been busily 
engaged visiting cemeteries in the country dis- 
tricts, exhuming the bones of deceased Chinamen, 
for the purpose of transmission to China. The 
bones, after exhumation, are carefully counted, to 
ascertain that none are absent, and are then tied 
up in parcels, laljelled, and inclosed in boxes with 
a quantity of written papers and a pack of Chinese 
playing-cards. Incense and perfumed papers are 
kept burning during the ceremony. The number 
of skeletons which have been taken up is very 
great.’ 

How the collectors of Chinese hones are re- 
munerated, is more than we know ; if they are 

t )aid by results, it is to be hoped they are more 
lonest in their dealings than certain contractors 
who, undertaking to exhume and re-inter the 
bodies of the Federal soldiers who fell before 
Petersburg and iliehmond, at the rate of eight 
dollars a body, separated each corpse into four 
parts, placed each part in a coffin, and received 
four times their proper reward from the American 
government ! 

ASTONISHING THE NATIVES. 
Whekeveu they go, the soldiers of a Highland 
regiment generally contrive to astonish the natives. 
As the famous Forty-second were marching early 
one morning through a Fan tee village, the pipers 
struck up llcy, JolmniG Cope, bringing the people 
out of their huts in the utmost consternation, in 
the belief that the Ashautees were oil them. As 
soon as they saw that their awakeners were men 
of another colour, the villagers sought closer 
acquaintanceship ; but catching sight of the pipers, 
a stampede took place ; and not the boldest among 
them ventured to come nigh again until the rear 
of the detacliment was clear of the village. Then 
they followed at a resj)eotful distance, au(j/when 
the trou[f3 halted, the Fanloes growing courageous, 
crowded round, the ])ipera Vieing the centre of 
attraction, under the iileu that they were officers 
of great dignity, and the jiipes some mysterious 
instruments for tiic destruction of the Ashautees. 
They improvised a war-dance in honour of the 
bearers, much to the disgust of the pipe-major, 
who wanted to know ‘ what he was made a jieep- 
show of for,’ and contemptuously asked if they 
had never seen a kiltie before. 

As a rule, Indians do not give such open expres- 
sion to their feelings. A settler in the Far West 
giving a little dinner-party, invited thereto a few 
half-civilised Indians, who displayed a desire to 
‘go through’ the bill of fare. A young chief 
after eyeing the mustard curiously for some time, 
helpe<i himself to a good spoonful and swallowed 
it. He said nothing to betray his astonishment; 
but despite himself, the tears streamed down his 
cheeks. An aged chief sitting opposite asked 
what he was crying about, and was gravely in- 
formed he was thinking of his poor old father 
who died a short time ago. Presently the old 
fellow took a dip from the mustard-pot, and his 
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eyes likewise proved too weak 'or too strong for his 
will Then his young friend, in a sympathising 
tone, inquired the cause of his grief. Said the 
beguiled one : ‘ I was thinking it was a pity you 
didn’t die when your old father did.’ 

All too readily as the red man takes to fire- 
water, he cannot comprehend the paleface’s taste 
for hot condiments. Naukura, a Plover Bay 
Indian in much request by ship-captains as an 
interpreter, was a fellow of unappeasable curi- 
osity ; but he made a point of never expressing 
surprise at anything. The first time ho was inside 
the engine-room of a steamship, all Naukum said, 
after thoroughly examining his surroundings, was : 
‘Too niuchce wheel; make man too muchee think.’ 
But he was fated to be astonished once by having ■ 
some pepper»8auce introduced into his food, and | 
owned to having experienced a new sensation, and ' 
not liking it. ‘ Me stand good deal,’ siiid he ; ‘ but i 
me no stand white man eat fire on his meat.’ i 

Mr Whymper won the admiration of hi.s Alas- j 
kau friends by the exhibition of a few of tiiose ^ 
amusing pyrotechnic toys termed Pharaoh’s ser- ! 
pents. Sir Samuel Ikiker found a galvanic battery 
a sure source of astonishment in savagedorn. At 
])arting with Hot Jamar of Fatiko, the traveller 
placed the two handles of the apparatus in 
tlio hands of that potentate, which gave a sliock, : 
and sent him away surpri.serl and deligbtfsl; and ’ 
notli’vig pleased the king of Unyoro so mucli as ' 
witnessing the effect of electricity upon the mem - ' 
bers of hi.s court and household, every one of ! 
whom was compelled to undergo the operation; i 
Kanuusi insisting upon the opt;rator putting the ' 
battery to its utmu.-t. power, and going into roars 
of laughter at the i ight of hi.s favourite minister . 
rolling on his back in contortions, without the i 
pofesibili'.y of letting the torturing handles fall ■ 
from his grasp. 

The authiu' of Two Ymrs in Fiji found a scari- i 
fier (a kind of cupping •gla.'^.s) of even greater 
service to himsolf, while yielding unlrounded ■ 
delight to the natives. ‘Notliing,’ he write.s, ^ 
‘ was considered more witty by those in the secret , 
than to place this apparently harmless instrument ; 
on the back of some un.susiiecting native and ; 
touch the, spring. In an in.^tmit twelve lancets 
would idunge into the swart! ly.llesh. .Then would ■ 
follow a long-drawn cry, scarcely audilde aiuid.->t ■ 
the peals of laughter from the by-slanders. As : 
soon as the native recovered from the alarm con- | 
Be(iueut on the suddenness of tliis attack, he would ; 
asK to have the application roiieated perhaps six 1 
or seven times. The reason of this was not very j 
evident at first ; but I found by-and-by that the ; 
operation W’as considered a wholesome one, and ' 
also that the regularity of the marks left on the ' 
skin was much admired. At a time of great i 
scarcity, when the natives refused to sell any foo<l, i 
I bethought myself of the scarifier ; and by exact- i 
ing a taro-root from each person who wi.shed to be ' 
operated on, succeeded in collecting enough sup- 1 
plies to complete the journey.’ 

A missionary stationed at one of tlie South Sea | 
Islands iletermined to give his residence a coat of j 
whitewash. To obtain this in the absence of 
lime, coral was reduced to powder by burryng. 
The natives watched the process of burning 
with interest, believing the coral was being 
cooked for them to eat. Next morning they 
beheld the mis.sionary’a cottage glittering in 


the rising sun white as snow. They danced they 
sang, they screamed with joy. The whole Islana 
was in commotion. .Whitewash became the rage. 
Happy was the coquette who could enhance her 
charms by a daub of the white brush. Conten- 
tions arose. One party urged their superior rank ; 
another obtained possession of the brush, and 
valiantly held it against all comers ; a third tried 
to upset the tub to obtain some of the precious 
cosmetic. To quiet the hubbub, more white- 
wash was made ; and in a week not a hut, a 
domestic utensil, a war-club, or a garment but 
was as white as snow ; not an inhabitant but 
had a skin painted with groteaijue figures ; not a 
pig that was not whitened ; and even mothers 
might be seen in every direction capering joyously, 
and yelling with delight at the superior beauty of 
their whitewashed babies. • 
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THE ELECTRIC VACUUAt TUBE. 

Thk att(‘n1iou recently directed towards electric 
illninination ha.s brought again into notice some 
of the earlier discoveries in connection with this 
science. One of the most beautiful of these is 
to be seen in what is termed the vacuum tube. 
The illuiiiinating power of the electric curreqf; irf" 
a rarefied atmosithere has been investigated by 
Grove, Gassiot, I’liicher, &c., their labours being 
much helped by the handiwork of Geissler of Bonn, 
who canie<l the art of glass-blowing for philo- 
sophical instruments to high porfection. Vacuum 
apparatus for electriail purposes are now known 
all over the world as Gdeslers tubes. 

These tubes have at each end a small piece of 
]datinum wire fused into the glass, with a protrud- 
ing loop of wire out.side, so that they may bo 
readily connected with tlie. source of electricity ; 
the air in the closed tube is then exhau.sted 
by an aperture made ibr that purpose, which is 
afterwards liennetically sealed. Upon connecting 
the platinum wires with tlie poles of an intensity 
coil, the whole interior of the tube i.s illuminated 
wiili a beautiful pink-purple gfew, deepening into 
a rich violet towards the negative pole ; whilst 
the wire.s throw off minute sparks entirely dilfe- 
rent in appearance from the well-known bluo 
spark. 

As the only ab.solute requisite in the construc- 
tion of these tubes is the exclusion of atmospheric 
air, an infinite variety of forms has been devised. 
Xame.s may he made of twisted glass, which will 
hnr.st into light when connected with the coil ; 
and minute traces of different gases, organic and 
inorganic, will give varying colours under the 
electric current. 

Gassiot’s Cascade is composed of a cylinder 
inclosing a slender vase ol uranium glass, having 
the tube conveying the current descending to 
nearly the bottom of the vase. As there is no 
other exit provided for it, the current ascends^ the 
side .3 of the vase, and ])ours over jts edge in a 
continuous flow of living fire, until it reaches the 
opposite pole. Tlie beauty of this experiment is 
enhanced by tlie fluorescence of the uranium glass 
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of the vase is made, tiaidcT the light from 
theeuRent. 

Another adaptation of electricity inseparably 
AMomated with the name of Gaasiot, is the electric 
lAar. The impression of light remains on the 
retina for about the one-eighth of a second— a phe- 
nomenon commonly known as persistence of vision. 
A single tube is mounted upon a magnetic rotator, 
and put in connection with the intensity coil. 
As the machine revolves, the illuminated tube, 
through multiplication of impression.s upon the 
retina, becomes a glowing wheel with numberless 
radiant spokes. Ih-operly conducted, the foregoing 
experiments are strikingly beautiful. 


TO MY C A N A K Y. 

‘Half Nativre and half Avt art thou, 

Poor city bird ; 

Thy birth was not on woodland bough 
With zephyrs stirred. 

A little box upon a nail 
Thy life received ; 

And I, when others' care did fail, 

Thy wants relieved. 

The melody that rippling breaks 
From thy clear throat 

Was not thine own — the skylark makes 
That merry note. 

The greater world without thine own 
Is dark to thee ; 

Thy golden wings have never known 
Its mystery. 

The sun on thee, through cloudless sky. 
Did never smile ; 

Dull bricks and mortar liave been thy 
Canary Isle. 

But if for freedom thou dost sigh, 

My (^aptive pet, 

I’ll loose thy wings, and help thee fly 
This cage of fret. 

And then, thy airy soul, upfliing 
Towards heaven’s gate, 

Will sing the song, as yet unsung 
Emancipate ! 

Say, wilt thou fly the spreading air 
At th}\sweet will, 

And never more in captive’s fare 
Dip thy free bill ? 

If eO| jjost cbir|> one last farewell, 

And hie. thee hence, 

And leave me, till pasi^d time dispel 
This present tense. 

See ! now I throw thy cage^door wide, 

And set thee free. 

Stretch forth thy wings, in conscious pride 
Of liberty. 


Thy hops do halt, as if delayed 
By fearful doubt. 

Why hesitant I why so dismayed 
To know you’re out 1 

Hast thou no wish to seek near brooks 
Cool shimmering shade ? 

Or dost thou still prefer the nooks 
By joiner made ? 

Thy years of caged ease have brought 
Such days of dreams, 

That liberty with labour fraught 
Worse bondage seems. 

Thou dar’st not go ! the wide outside 
Brings thee dismay ; 

The airs that thrill the lark’s life-tide 
Thy pulses stay. 

Then come, my sw’eet, and safe from barm 
Securely rest, 

And nestling in my bosom, calm 
Thy fluttering breast. 

And to tills cage, with memories fond, 

Thy voice recall, 

And love shall knit its tondercst bond 
In willing thrall. 


CKLbUbOII). 

A mixture of tissue-paper and camphor chemi- 
cally treated produces a suhstance known as c(dlu- 
loid, which is largely manufactured and apfdied 
to an always increasing variety of ust^s. It re- 
sciuldes gnin in appearaiuie, is of a light pale 
brown colour, and can he readily dyed through its 
whole substance, so as to imitate amber, mala- 
chite, tortoise-shell, or coral When converted 
into artificial ivory, there is, to an ordinary eye, 
no ditlereiice between it and ihc real product, and 
it can be used for yuanoforte keys, for handles, 
rings, ornaments, and so forth, as readily as hmI 
ivory, at one-half of the (?o.st. It is convc^ible 
into combs, jewelry, watch-ca.ses, thimble.s, toe- 
caps for sIkhns, ymrehment, said to be more service- 
aide for drumheads than real ]»archment, and into 
j>ay>er, w'hicli is afterwards fashioned on an enor- 
mous scahi into cuffs, collars, and shirt fronts ; 
and attempts are being made to adapt it for use 
as neckties. 
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THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
With the advent of spring come the myriad 
pleasing sights and founds of reviving nature. 
Beneath the sparkling sunlight of an Ajiril day, 
Jiill and valley, wood and wild, assume attractions 
which captivate alike the eye of tluj naturalist, the 
artis;, and the poet. The spots which but a few 
weeks ago seemed so barren and desolate, are now 
instinct with the fresh beauty of returning life. 
The tender green of the grass, the soft l)lue of the 
sky, the sweet -voiv. i choristers in the budding 
grove, denote that winter is past, and the time of 
tlie singing of birds is come. Now it is that forest 
and field have their attractions. The dark pine 
that during all the winter months kept nj) a brave 
show of summer ganiUure, is now edged with a 
fringe of brighter green ; while the chestnut that 
waved naktal anus against the wintry sky, is 
rich witli the glossy gran<leur of its innumerable 
buds. The birch is preparing itself once more to 
liaug out green tresses to the sumuier sun ; and 
the thrush that sits on the topmost bough is 
telling its tale of love to all .Die valley. Along 
the Mmodland glade the turf feels soft and springy 
beneath th ' feet ; and wherever some little water- 
spring oozes forth, delicate mosses mark its course 
w'ith their delicious green. A new activity seems 
to have entered the life of the multitudinous 
fauna of the forest, and the ear is never oppressed 
nor the eye wearied w'ith the thousand manifesta- 
tions of their spring-tide joy. 

As a charming companion for these and the 
summer months, we can scarcely name a pleasanter 
book than The Gamekeeper at Home (London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co,). It is an unacknowledged 
production, but is known to be from the pen of 
Mr Richard Jefferies, author of the recently- 
published Greene Feme Farm; and Wild Life in a 
Southern County, which we had the pleasure of 
reviewing last year. The title very inadequately 
conveys to the reader the full scope and rich- 
ness of the book ; for it is by no means confined 
to a mere narration of the habits and pursuits 
of the gamekeeper, but passes ‘ from the man 


to the territories over which he bears sway — 
the meadows, woods, and streams ; and to his 
subjects, their furred and feathered inhabitants.’ 
Yet very pleasant and picturesque is the author’s 
description of the occupation and abode of the 
gamekeeper — his cottage in the ash-wood on.tliS' 
slope — his kennels, w'ith all their noisy tenants — 
his ferret-hutches, his twiue and rabbit nets, his 
man-traps and spring-guns. The latter antiquated 
engines are now illegal, and consequently lie in a 
corner neglected and covered with rust ; but ‘ the 
keeper will tell you that the man-trap used to be 
set up in the corner of the gardens and orchard 
belonging to the great house, and which, in the 
pre-policeman days, were almost nightly robbed. 
JL; recollects but one old man — a mole-catcher — 
who actually had experienced in his youth the 
sensation of being caught ; he went lame on one 
foot, the sinews having been cut or divided. The 
trap could be chained to its place if desired ; but 
as a matter of fact, a chain was unnecessary, for 
no man could possibly drag this torturing clog 
along.’ • 

Wiiat may be called the personality of the 
gamekeeper, is sketched with a graphic power 
not destitute of humour. The tall and stout, yet 
slightly stooping form ; the velveteen coat, glazed 
at the shoulder and sleeve where the gun rubs ; 
the dog-whistle at bis button-hole ; his pocket- 
knife, which is a basket of tools in itself ; his gun, 
which he loves as an old companion, and the 
balance and ‘ hang ’ of which he is so accustomed 
to, that be never thinks of timing — ‘he simply 
looks at the object, still or moving, throws the 
gun up from the hollow of his arm, and instantly 
pulls the trigger, staying not a second to glance 
along the barrel.’ He is perfectly civil to every 
one ; and with a willing, manner tow’ards his master 
and his master's guests, he yet has a wonderful 
knack of getting his own way. Great on dogs, 
his opinion is listened to and taken by everybody, 
and by this knowledge many ‘tips’ are gained* 
At the farmhouse he is invited to sit doirn and 
take a glass, for his gossip is welcome, and his 
favour is always worth cultivating. He is proud 
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solitary trees in the park j and in the broken w ill 
oftlie park the tiny- tomtit creeps in between the 
stones and bnilds his aesk Here the paxtridgus 
roost on the ground, keeping clear of the dikes 
and hedges for fear (rf weasels and rats ; and. 
there the lordly pheasant steps out into the 
grass, ready with discordant whirr, if alarmed, 
to seek the shelter of the neighbouring trees. 
The rabbits slip down from the edge of the wood 
to nibble at the dainty pasture, prepared to whisk 
back out of sight at the lifting of a finger ; and in 
the evening the fox steals slyly out from the 
cover, ‘wending his way down into the meadows, 
where he will follow the furrows along their 
course, mousing as he goes.’ 

Along witli these picturesque touches of tho 


«f ][m'HQieetrpay.on, and delights in the woods and 
He thinks the smell of the earth 
the hedges and grass ‘as sweet 
^; ;^', iagar^V after a shower. If a man asks him to 
r ^ a glass of ale he never says ‘No ; ’ and when 
j^tlemen give him ‘tips,’ he is ‘much obliged,’ 
and takes them home to his ‘ missus.’ He is not 
afraid of wet weather, for he does not regard it ; 
and a greatcoat ho scouts as a thing of nought. 

He has likewise his faults. Towards his under- 
men, and the labourers and woodmen who trans- 
gress his rules, he shews a hasty temper, and is 
apt to use his ground-ash stick rather freely, 
without thought of consequences. When he takes 
a dislike to a man, nothing will remove it; his j habVts and habitats of wild animals, wc have 
hatred is cordial, and he is full of prejudices, j many anecdotes of the domc.sticated kind, espe- 

Conservative in his Avays of thinking, the impres- j ciiilly of the dog. ‘ Some dogs/ says the author, 

sions of his youth are strong within him, and he i ‘pos.se.ss an initiating power— which in men is 
looks with contempt on everything which diverges ' called originality, invention, discovery they 

from his early-formed habits and metlwls. Yet : **‘*'^® I had a jiointer that exhibited 

he never gets sour of life. The ‘tips’ that are ^‘nous manner, hhe w^ weak y 

r • r * ‘ i- 1 r i. 1 • when aiia ior tliut reason, together willi 

forthcoming from picnic parties wl.o frec,uent lus circun^tanccs, was never properly trained — 

grounds m summer, and from the young gentle- ! that may perhaps have prevented her 

men who have a turn at ferreting rabbits with ; « mimi from congealing into the, stolidity of 
nim^in winter, add a certain softening element i routine. She became an outdoor pet, and followed 
to his surroundings ; and as he is proud of las i at heel everywhere. One day some*, ponds were 
cottage, of bis wife, of his family, of Ids gun, and ’ netted, aiul of the fisli taken, a few chanced to bo 
of his dogs, he is on the whole as comfortable and i placed in a great stone trougii Irom wldch cattle 
happy as may be I drank in the vard. Suine time afterwards, tho 

But the author takes us with his gamekeeper ' the lish-they were roach. 


into the fields and the forest, and here it is 
perhaps that the general reader finds most to 
charm and please. We must here let the author 
speak for himself. ‘The beauty of the park 
consists in its “ breadth,” as an artist would say — 
the meadows with their green frames of lujdges 
are cabinet pictures, lovely, Init small ; this is 
life-size, a broad cartoon from the hand of Nature. 
The sward rises and rolls along in undulations 
like the slow heaves of an ocean ivave. Besides 
the elms, there is a noble avenue of liine.s, and 


"they were 

tench, perch, and one small jack — were removed 


to a shallow tub while it u’as being cleansed. In 
this tub, being scarcely a foot deep, though broa<l, 
the fish were, of cour.'Je, distinctly vi.sil>le, and at 
once became an olject of the most intense interest 
to the pointer. She would not leave it, but stood 
■svatebiug every motion of the li.sh, with her he.id 
now on one .side, now on the other. There she 
must have remained some hours ; and was Liiiud 
at best in the act of removing them one by one, 
and laying them softly, quite unhurt, on the grass. 
I ])nt them back into the water, and waiteii to 
see tho re.snlt. She took a good look, an<l then 


great oaks scattered here and there, under whose j plunged her nose right niuh r the surface ajpd half- 
ample shade the cattle repose in tlie heat of the ; way up tliC neck, cunijdetely submerging me head, 
^y. In summer, from out the leafy chambers i and in that position groped about on tho bottom 
of the limes there falls the pleasant sound of bees j till a fish came in contact witli her mouth, and was 
innumerable, the voice of w hose trembling wings ! instantly snatebed out. The head mu.st have been 
lulls the listening ear as the drow'sy sun-diine lulls ; under water each time nearly a minute, feeling 
the eyelid. . . It is difficult to decide at what i for the fish. One by one she drew them out ami 

time of the year the park is in its gloiy. The j placed them on tlie ground, till only the jack 

May-flower on the great hawthorn trees in spring j remained. He puzzleil her, darting away swift as 
may perhaps claim the pre-eminence, filling the j an arrow, and seeming to anticipate tlie enemy. 
Boft breeze with exquisite odour. The IMay-bloom, | But after u time he too was captured.’ When tho 
pure white in its ‘full splendour, takes a dull ! fish were returned to the tub, the pointer again 
reddish tinge as it fades, when a sudden shake will j commenced her fishing. ‘ Scarcely anything,’ adds 
bring it down in showers.’ j tlie writer, ‘ could be imagined apparently more 

Nor would this description of ‘the park’ be | ojiposite to the beroditary intelligence of a pointer 
coipplete without a reference to the variety of i than this; and certainly no one attempted to 

birds and animals that have their local name and ! teach her, neither did she do it for food. It was 

habitation there. We hdve the honey-heii and ' aboriginal motive of her own. To what can it bo 
the wasp, making melody high up in the lime-tree | compared but mind proceeding by experiment?’ 
branches; and the hmnble-bee close to the earth,: In the course of tho work, many interesting 
Wzzing slowiy along under the arch of brier j accounts are given of the habite and peculiarities 
and bramble. The wood-pigeons are ‘ cooing ' i of the wild animals of the country — hares, rabbits, 
in the .tall horse-eheBtautB ; and the blackbird, j foxes, badgers, &e. ; also of the means of trapping 
thrush, and finalies are making merry in the i and hunting such creatures. The wood-cut illustra- 
hedges.' The lonely missel-thrush haunts the | tions, by Charles Whymper, are many of them 
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elnurmin^^ and add much to the beanty and utility 
of the work as a ooiupanion-book for the sportsman 
and naturalist Its pictures of emmtiy life mt 
full of animation ; ana the desmptions hare about 
them a breeainess and buoyancy which recall even 
in the etndy, the scent of the hedgerows and the 
Bights and sounds of rural felicity. 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XVI.-— ACTOBIOSRAPHT. 

I rolled tkia trophy up carefully. 

It was about the time of my installation at 
Hartley Hall that I began to be conscious of a 
feeling which I have since regarded with some 
amusement I began to feel most marvellously 
old. My experiences of the world seemed to have 
been so varied that to my o\vn mind I was another 
Gil Bljvs or Roderick Random. And I quite seri- 
ously believe now that a certain instability, a 
certain taste for wandering and love of change 
which mark m^ as a man, had their natural growtl) 
in the kaleido.scopic changes of my early life. 
When I was in bed and alone, I used to repeat 
to myself a line of a favourite liymn of Sally’s, 
with a sense of the uncertainty of things in general, 
which but few children of my age could have 
arrived at, horn of those oliangcful experiences — 

‘ I no abiding city here.’ To mj novel-reading 
cluldhood it seemed natural that aunts and uncles 
should turn up in a random .sort of w-ay, and bring 
abrupt changes into life ; and I was so used to 
the marvellous, th '^ if Uncle Jieu had turned into 
a magician who li ided now lamps for old ones, j 
and had carried i.is own Hall and Park into i 
Central Africa, I should have been inclined to ! 
accept it as a fultilment of the prophecies of my * 
little library. I tiiid that usage has betrayed me. 

‘ Uncle Ben.’ ilr Huitley was not Mr Hartley 
long. I had not been a week in that rawly- 
spleudid mansion before the red-faced bald-headed 
old gentleman was my closest chum, aiitl had 
assumed by his own desire that title. He loaded 
me with silver money, and bought a pony for my 
use ; and though I had no occasion to .spend a 

E enny and no opportunity, it seemed to afford 
im the greatest pleasure to chink four or five 
new half-crowns together, and aj)j>rouching me 
with a h'ok of sly jollity, to slip them into my 
pockets one by one, with many pretences of doing 
it, between, as though the whole performance were 
an elaborate conjuring trick. 1 had grown .so 
rapidly during my fever, that I used sometimes 
to stand up and look at my own toes with a sense 
of distance from them such as no mature person 
twice my height ever experienced. But in spite 
of this, the pony’s rotund girth was something too 
much for my small legs ; and for a long time I j 
sat him with a very precarious balance and a 
general sense of insecurity. Uncle Ben used 
generally to walk beside me, and not infrequently 
Maud would take the bridle on the other hand, 
and so we three would ramble slowly through the 
park together, one of us in a state of nervous trans- 
port, and unwitting of the troubles of those who 
walked beside him. One day when the grass was 
crisp with the first frost of winter, and the brown 
leaves dropped from the trees without a breath of 


air to shake them, as though they released them- 
selves of their own will, IJncle Ben and I went 


out t(^}ten Maui was about to join us ; but be 
waved her bask, awi following bet, said somethings 
in BBSwwr to wnWh abe noddw sadly. 

When be b«il led mme ^taoee tbsongb 
the pazk) luy up see and 

said; ^Johnny, my 14, B»lly*» argtaug dawn 
home to see her tBOtb«r» Sboold you like to go 
with her ? ' 

* Yes ; Indeed I should,’ I answered ; and hoped 
that nothing was wrong in Sally’s affairs. 

* No, Johnny,' said Uncle Ben ; ‘ theer 's nothin' 

wrong. While you’re theer, Johnny, if Sally 
asks yon to shew her • There he stopped in 
his speech and his walk, and arrested the pony. 
He looked thoughtfully at me, and then laughing 
at my puzzled face, touched me on the cheek, and 
said : ‘ Never mind that now. When Sally asks 
you anythin’, why then it’ll be time enough to 
answer — won’t it U * 

j 1 said 1 supposed it would ; and bo turned the 
! pony’s head round, though we had not been out a 
i tpiarter of the common time, led me back to the 
front of the house, lifted me down w'ithout a word, 
and left me standing at the door. I had not been 
there long, when Hawker — the splendour in the 
canary-coloured }>lush and sky-blue coat, whom I 
had seen on my first visit, and had since grown 
familiar with — came to me and informed me th&U 
I was wanted in the morning-room. Thither I 
went, and found Maud, who told me that Sally 
Wixs going to start in an hour from then, and that 
she was expected to return, bringing me with her 
in two or three days’ time at farthest. Somehow, 
there was a reservation in lier manner — children 
are quick to read such things — as if she desired to 
say something and yet would not say it. I had 
seen something of the same sort in Uncle Ben. 
When Sally came, there was an ait of mystery 
about her of an almost melodramatic cast, and she 
palpably dissembled, like one behind the foot- 
lights. She wore so absurd a pretence of being 
in lier usual humour, that I was quite alarmed 
at it. Whilst the groom drove us to the railway 
station, I revolved the problem in my mind, and 
was persuaded before we got to the train that some 
new change of life was in store for me. I did not 
believe that Uncle Ben had tirgd of protecting me, 
for he had worn his most genial and affectionate 
look at parting, and had studded me all over with 
new half-crowns, setting me on my hack on the 
sofa in order to do it, and laughing at me jollily 
the wliile. I was siu-e of Maud also ; and as for 
Sally, I was as convinced then as I am now that 
that good creature would be a consenting party to 
nothing which would harm me ; and yet I felt 
persuaded that something new vvixs about to befall 
me by the consent of all of them, and was in a 
nervous tremor to know what tlie something could 
be. I asked no questions, and Sally went on with 
her pretence of there being nothing the matter 
with as much success as any bandit who over 
ostentatiously hid himself upon the boards. 

The great manufacturing town lifted its chim- 
neys into the pall qf smoko which they them- 
selves created, and it.s streets had the old roll 
and clamour and bustle. Sally took me into a 
great confectioner’s sliop there, and gave me cakes 
and tea, and was very deferential to the waitress 
who attended us. I was a little awed also, remem- 
bering distinctly the petticoated figure vibu stood 
so strangely for me in memory, and who had first 
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•efttt the pU<», and thought what a palace it was 
a year ago. I was very smartly dressed now, and 
hooted and gloved in the nattiest way, so that I 
rather pitied that little figure. But I could not 
dissociate him from myself, and felt that I laboured 
under his special disabilities. The mistress of the 
establishment, a motherly-looking old lady who 
rustled her black silks with an air of great 
importance, came over and asked Sally whose 


bound hat upon the platform and pointed me 
out to him triumphantly as though I W'ere a 
marvellous curio. ‘That’s the nephew of the 
great millionaire, Hartley of Hartley Park, you 


little boy that was. Sally responded respectfully. 
It was the only son of Mr John Campbell of the 
Baker’s Green Ironworks. The old lady looked 
quite gently towards me, and said in a whisper 
that in that case I was an orphan. ‘ 

‘Yea,’ said Sally. 

*Who w'as he living with V the old lady asked 
again. 

‘ He was livin’ along of his Uncle, ma’am,’ Sally 
answered, ‘at Haiiley Hall’ 

• Mr Benjamin Hartley 1 ’ said* the old lady — 
‘ the great millionaire ? ’ 

SaUy answered in the affirmative. 

The old lady, after taking a long look at me 
over Sally’s head, went away again ; and 1 heard 
her whisper to one of the W’aitre.sses behind the 
long marble counter that I was the nephew of 
^r Hartley of Hartley Park, the great millionaire ; 
ahd .this whisper going round to all the marble- 
topped tables, I became conscious that I was being 
made a show of, so that 1 blundered with my tea, 
and had no idea as to what I ought fo do with my 
eyes and hands. 

Sally was a little discomfited by this general 
inspection also ; and when at last we rose to go, 
and I produced a big-clasped Russia-leather purse, 
w’hich Uncle Ben had given me tliat morning to 
bold the new half-crowns in, the general public of 
the place was painfully interested in this glimpse 
at a portion of the great millionaire’s money, and 
I was very glad to escape with Sally to the street. 

The dusk had fallen when we got to the railway 
station again in time to meet the train, which bore 
us to my native place. There was only one old 
gentleman in the second-class carriage in which 
we rode, and he was looking out of the window. 
I suppose that I spoke louder than I had intended, 
for wnen I asked Sally what a millionaire was, he 
looked round. 

Sally not being especially ready at dictionary 
definitions, responded: ‘Why, your Uncle’s a 
millionaire, my darling.’ 

The old gentleman turned round so sharply 
again that he knocked his hat off. ‘ Is that young 

Master — er — er — Master’ He snapped his 

fingers impatiently, as if he had forgotten a 
familiar name. 

‘ Master Campbell, sir,’ sdd Sally, helping him 

out. 

‘To bo sure,’ said the old gentleman— ‘Ma.ster 
Campbell. He’s the nephew of— er— er, dear 

me! — he’s the nephew of— er’ The old 

gentleman snapped his fingers again, os if he 
had forgotten a familiar name, 

‘Mr Hartley, sir, of Hartley Hall,’ said Sally, 
helping him oat again. 

‘ Of course^’ said the old gentleman. ‘ Bless my 
soul ; yes, of coprse ! Dear me 1 ’ He put on a 
pair of glasses to look at me, and again I felt 
disconcerted, and had trouble with my roving eyes 
and hands. We got out at the same station, and 
the old gentleman seized an official in a guld- 


The official person came forward, and stooped 
down at the door which led from the platform, 
and stared at mo under pretence of asking me for 
my ticket, and I felt that I was an impostor, and 
was making some pretensions— I did not know 
how — to something that did not belong to me. 

Outside the station, Sally commanded a fly, and 
w'e drove away through the familiar streets in 
which the same dull gas-lamps gleamed, and the 
same people went to and fro as of old. They 
were all the same, streets and people and shops, 
except that a tinman had opened a new establish- 
ment with plate-gla.ss windows, in which the bright 
tin-ware glistened like silver. This one alteration 
made the whole place seem new and strange in 
the midst of all its familiarities. We were not 
long in reaching the rough and broken road in 
which the cottage stood. Looking from the 
windows of the lly, I could see the mounds of 
slag and cinder which lay solonmly, like real 
hills, behind it, when the driver halted and got 
down, and said he could drive no farther, because 
there was what he called ‘ a crowning sin’ in front 
of us. By this we both understood him to mean 
a crowning-in. The land had given way and had 
fallen into the hollow left by some disused coal- 
mine — had crowned-in the country-peojde say — an 
occurrence by no means uncommon in the district, 
I had often gone to look at places where such 
landslips liad occurred, creating great rugged gaps 
which looked like Alpine valleys to my cbikiish 
eyes. The driver said he knew the way round, 
and for an extra fuurpence undertook to pilot us 
and carry the portmanteau. We went cautionsly 
iu the darkness, and the lowering sky looked bares 
to me where some old trees bad stood when I 
knew the scene so well. When we came to the 
cottage, it was made evident that our arrival had 
been expected, Sally's mother liad spread upon 
the table a clean white cloth, which I knew by 
old experience to be reserv'cd lor occasions of high 
ceremony ; and crockery- ware for three wa.^aid 
upon it. Tlio wrinkled old woman in her black 
stuff dress, her apron of blue check, and her 
white cap, ran up the steps from the kitchen, 
and hugged Sally and kissed her and cried over 
her. 

‘You’ll ha' lots o’ time for that sort o’ game 
inside,’ the driver suggested, deriding sentiment. 

‘ Gi’ me my ha’pence, an’ I ’ll toddle.’ 

Nobody taking immediate notice of the driver, 
he walked into the kitchen with the portmanteau, 
lit his pipe at the fire, and looked at us all three 
with an aspect of benevolent interest, until Sally 
remembered him, and paid him out of the Russia- 
leather purse, w'hen he regarded his money wdth 
deep scorn, and took his way dejectedly. Old Mrs 
Troman depressed me at first by courtesying to 
me and treating me os a visitor of high import- 
ance ; but her disposition to regard me in that 
light wore off by-and-by, and we fell into the old 
ways, sitting by the fire, she and Sally talking, 
and I keeping my own fancies in wandering com- 
pany, or listening, as I chose. 

It was still plain to me that Sally had some- 
thing on her mind, which she strove to disguise ; 
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and when her mother said to her suddenly after decorated with studs and links exacts like those 
a lapse of silence: ‘An’ now tell us what yoxi worn by Mr Hartley — Uncle Ben. I rolled this 
come down for,’ my faithful servitor’s assumption trophy up carefully, and without stopping to thinik 
of having had no special jnirpose was the greatest of my besoiled aspect, went hotly up the broken 
failure in the way of private theatricals which I hill-side over the road and towards the cottage, 
can remember. Conscious of the defeat of her Sally was about by this time, and cried out: 
purpose, Sally roused herself, aucl bustled me off ‘Heaven a mercy!' when she saw me* coming, 
to bed with a great air of kindly authority. I lay When I shewed her my treasure-trove, which 
in the old room o id seemed to slip back into the I did at once before she had time to scold me, she 
old life again, though with a sense that it was threw it away with an exclamation. ‘Mercy 
all narrower and smaller than it had once seemed on us, child ! Don’t bring your old rags here, 
to be. It came back completely and without that yoti dirty boy ! ’ But I recovered the shirt 
reservation in my dreams, but the room looked with more resolution than I was commonly master 


very bare and small and poor in the morning, 
though I felt myself in some indistinct way 
ungrateful when I thought so. It was only gray 


of, and shewed the studs, at which Sally sat down 
on an upturned tub which happened to be near 
us in the yard, caught feebly at the pump handle, 


daylight when I awoke, but I got out of bed and and cried : ‘ Bless ns and save us ! ’ Seeing that 
dressed myself, and then looked out of the window I had made an impression, I .followed It up with 


from which I could only see the corner of the the statement t^at I had found the shirt in an 
crowning-in. Naturally interested in that pheno- overturned tree on the landslip. She was greatly 
menon, I ventured down-stairs, and after a struggle, agitated, and asked me if there had been anything 
succeeded in opening the back-door, through wliich else there. Nothing that I had seen, I said. 

I gained the -road, and in a minute came upon ‘ Run away back, and see,’ said Sally, taking me 
the edge of the landslip. It was far deeper and by the shoulder. ‘Run away while you’re dirty.' 
wider than is common in such cases. It often She herself arose, aj»d together we crossed the 
happens that the earth sinks .so gradually, that yard, and Tiiade for the place. I clambered 
what M’as a gentle hill becomes a ge7itle liollow down this time by an easier way than I had first 
wilhftut the visible breaking of one clod of cartli ; taken, and Sally followed me. When Wft.calno 


bti*^ in this instance the road and the field on each 
siiie of it had gone suddenly, carrying the hedges 
clean out of sight, and leaving the trees I had 
missed tlie night before liead-dnwnvvurds, with 


to the tree, she said in a quick excited way: ‘I 
remember. A reg’lar cove to hide anythin’ in. 
Let me lift you up, Johnny.’ With that she took 
me in her arms, and lifted me towards the hollow. 


their roots sticking out forlornly from il)e broken i I caught at a root, and scrambled up easily, and 


soil like hclple.s-i ,ams. Here was an opportunity 
for exploration u'licli no 1)f)y could have resisted. 


by this lime quite as excited as my companion, 
looked about on every side. ‘ What’s that you’re 


I clamliered down into the hollow, growing rather treading on V cried Sally from below. I looked 


clayey in the process ; but evoking - in true child- 
fashion — more fancies from my descent than 


down and saw a ganncJit half revealed beneath a 
fall of loose earth. Extricating it with some little 


any grown poet could get out the descent of the trouble, for the foothold was narrow, I threw it 
Andes ; and catne by-and-by upon the roots of the down, and came upon another, which I sent after 


first tree. This tree 1 km‘w again at once by the 
peculiarity of its form. Even its present topsy- 
turvy attitude could not disguise it. The trunk, 


it. There was nothing left, and I got outtof the 
cleft again, Sally’s arms receiving me. When we 
reached the cottage yard, she shook the clothes 


as 1 remembered, used to rise in two distinct free of the rough earth which clung to them, and 


columns which blended half-way up, and formed laid them on the groixnd, and there gazed at 
an inverted V as tliey leaned towards each other, them with an expression in which many emotions 
As a mere baby I had crawled under that V many were blended. • 

a time, and found it quite an adulirable hiding- At this moment Mrs Troman came upon the 
place. 1 climbed up now, by the hanging roots, scene, and testified to the greatest surprise at our 
and looked down at the old seat. In one place | appearance. ‘Well — if — I — ever did!’ said the 
the clustered roots were so thickly tilled with ' old lady. ‘Why, our Sarah, a body might think 
earth that they made quite a little platform, and as yo ’d gone crazy.’ 

to this, with some little difficulty, I climbed. Inviting her mother to accompany her, Sally 
Whilst I stood looking about me from this point gathered up the besoiled clothes, and went in- 
of vantage, the slemler roots bent under my doors and up-stairs. The old lady, after another 
weight, and I slid slowly down, without in the ejaculation over me, followed her. A few minutes 
least hurting myself, but also without power to later, whilst 1 stood at the sink in the kitchen 
help myself, ixntil I had reached the cleft of the making myself elaborately 'muddy in the attempt 
tree, where I laughed aloud to think what a slide to clean myself, and marvelling greatly at Sally’s 
I had had. excitejnent, Mrs Troman appeared again, and sub- 

1 found it not altogether easy to extricate jected me to the well-remembered ordeal by water, 
myself, and in mjr final struggle caught my foot then laid out clean garments for mo from the 
in something which threw me down, so that portmanteau, and sent me up-stairs. I was at first 
I had a harmless tumble out of the tree cleft so filled with wonder, that there was no room 
into a little clayey hollow which lay on one side within me for curiosity, or I might have made 
below it. Rising from this second slip much some inquiry as to the reason of Sally’s emotion, 
besmeared, but still laughing, I found that -I had When I had dressed and descended to the kitchen, 
brought something with me which entangled my I found that she had left the house. The old 
feet. It turned out to be a shirt, very much lady, who had recovered her familiaritv, and her 
besmeared, and to my amazement I discovered old sense of control, as 1 now believe, by the 
on turning it over that the front and wrists were mere fact that she had had me once more under 


When I had dressed and descended to the kitchen, 
I found that she had left the house. The old 
lady, w'ho had recovered her familiaritv, and her 
old sense of control, as 1 now believe, by the 
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her bands at the ptnnp, told me in answer to my 
inquiries that * children should speak when they , 
was spoke to and by that rebuff left me with no i 
oth^ employment than to look at and listen to 
the old monitory clock, which shook its palsied- 
like finger at me sixty times a minute in quite 
the old fashion, and ticked reproof and loneliness. 
When the palsied little linger had travelled sixty 
times round the fatuous countenance in the 
middle of the clock face, Sally returned perturbed 
and pale, and we three sat down to breakfast 
together. Mrs Troman had at one time held the 
post of cook iu a gentleman’s family ; hut on this 
occasion the eggs were ])ehbly in their hardness, ] 
the bain was Vneatably smoked, and the coffee 
was in such a condition” that it would have satis- 
fied the gentleman in the old Joe Miller story, 
who, driulcing it Ib^ the first time, mistook it for 
a new sort of porridge, and complained that his 
companion ‘ had all the thick.’ 1 had felt the j 
lash of Mrs Troman’s tongue many a time ; but 
Sally until that morning had never addressed to 
me one word of harshness. When in the course 
of that meal she fell with sudden spitefuluess 
upon me and boxed my ears, without reasonable 
provocation, I retired from the table, aiid sat on the 
u^-imed tub in the yard in a condition of stony 
hMrtbreak, for which my memory could find no 
parallel. After a time she came out in team, and 
kissed me, and protested she hatfliit meant it ; but 
that she was that worrited wdth one thing and 
another, that she declared she didn’t know w'hich 
way to turn. ‘An’ that J should have struck you 
causeless, Johnny,' my darlin’, it does go reg’lar 
to my ’art.’ So she protested weeping, ‘Be a 
man,’ she utged wdth teaiw, ‘ and say it didn’t | 
hurt you, Johnny, dear.’ i 

I became as manly as I could at so short uotice, 
and declared that it had not hurt me, whereon 
Sally wept anew' and said I was a heart of gold. 
Matteai being thus satisfactorily settled, 1 was led 
indoors again ; and Sally having wiped her eyes, 
put on her bonnet and shawl, washed iny tear- 
Boiled face and took me out of the cottage, leading 
me in the direction of the village, until w’c found 
the fly in which we had travelled the night before 
standing by the roaflside. We both entered that 
ramshackle vehicle, and the driver, without w'ait- 
ing for instructions, rattled aw'ay with much noise 
but at no great pace towards the railway station. 
The singular and untoward event at the breakfast- 
table had disinclined me for wondering about 
anything, and I did not at all trouble myself us 
to where we were going. The fly stopped before 
the door of the Ward Amjs— there was a Ward 
Arm or Dudley Inn in every parish of tlie Black 
Country in those da;^8— and we alighted there. 
The waiter at the door walked in front of us 
without speaking, as though ho knew our business, 
which was a great deal more tlian I did, and 
marching sedately up-stairs, led us into a room 
in which my Cousin Will stood alone with the 
stained garments I had that morning discovered, 
spread on the table before Bim. He looked at 
me with the kindly smile which was common to 
him, though his eyes were troubled when I entered, 
and grew sad again a moment later. ‘ I want to 
ask you some questions,’ he said gently, ‘ and I 
want you |;o be as careful as you can in answering 
me. Did you see a stranger who frightened you 
very much, nearly a year ago, down here I ' 


* Yes,’ I said, beginning to wonder if I had been 
brought here on purpose to be asked. 

‘Can you remember on what day you saw 
him ?’ 

It was the day, I answered, when Aunt Bertha 
first canm to Mrs Troman’s house. 

He referred there to a note-book, and nodded 
slowly to himself once or twice before he went on : 
‘ How was he dressed?’ 

I saw his eye turn for a moment to the garments 
on the table, and in a moment I knew them. ‘ He 
wore those things,’ I said, ‘ and a hat like the one 
that Iiung on the hat-stand at your house.’ 

‘What did he wear when you saw him next?’ 
he asked His face was very pale, and tiiere was 
a suggestion of a memory in it if I could only 
have grasped it — something I had seen in a dream 
in my illness — no — yes— the face of the man about 
whom he questioned me. ‘ What is the luatter?’ 
he said with a kindly hand upon me. 

‘ Nothing,’ I answered ; ‘ only — his face was 
like yours just then, and like — like Mr Fairholt’s 
Uie night he went to London.’ 

Sally and he exclianged looks. 

* What did he wear when you saw him the 
second time ?’ he asked again. 

‘ lie was dressed like a common man,’ I said, 
in thick clothes and lieavy bools.' 

‘Were you with Aunt Bertha when you saw 
him that time ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered ; ‘ and he saw her, and shouted 
somctliing, and then ran away.’ 

‘ So near,’ he murmured to himself— ‘So near !’ 
Tlien after a jiaiise : ‘You saw him once more, 
ilivln’t you, Johnny? How was he dressed when 
he looked in at Uie window at home ? Had he 
the same clothes as when you saw him here / ’ 

That question I could not answer. 1 remem- 
bered nothing but the face. 

‘ What made you rcaicmber the face ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘It frightened me,’ I said — ‘his eyes and teeth.’ 

lie nodded sadly, as if to signify that he under- 
stood me, and sal down, resting his forehead on 
his hand. Sally absently .snio"thed the soiled 
garments lying on the table. A tier a paujp he 
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exact jilaces ih which I Jiad seen the stranger. 
When I auawered in the allirmative, he bade me 
come with him, and left tlie looiu — Sally and I 
following. We all got into the fly ; and from my 
description of the clay -pit Sally told the driver 
where to go. We sat iu silence as we lumbered 
along, and aft(:r a time Sally stopped the vehicle 
near a stile, beyond wliich lay the scene of tlie 
first adventure recorded in these page& Cousin 
Will inquired carefully as to the direction from 
wliich the stranger came, but of that I could tell 
nothing. Tlien he inquired with equal closeness 
as to wli.it main or by-roads could have brought 
him here, and there Sally’s local knowledge came 
into play, and she tohl him all she knew. 

He paced up and down the. w'alk for a time, 
and then came back and addressed us. ‘It is a 
poor clue,’ lie said, ‘ but it is something. I don’t 
think I shall want you again, Troman. — CJood-bye, 
Johnny. I shall see you soon, at home.’ He 
waved his hand and walked away slowly down 
the path. Sally looked wistfully after him, and 
in a little w'hile turned away, taking xuy hand 
in hers. 
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We went back to Hartley Hall next day. 
Nobody questioned me there, or made any obser- 
vation on my absenc^ except to welcome my 
return. And I was left with a new link in that 
strange romance which only the years completed 
for me— a story leading nowhere, and therefore 
everywhere— a tragic story, to wliich, before I 
could read it truly, I gave many wild beginnings 
and conclusions. 

{JTo he continued.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BT C. W. MOKTAGUE. 

rOUIlTH FAPEll 

We were performing at Reading, a comparatively 
small town, where cverjdjody knows everybody, 
and news, especially dreadful or mj'stcrious news, 
.sj)reads at a rapid pace. Detective Blaiilc, n rno.st 
zealous man and important olRcer in Reading, was 
a constant visitor at our circus both lielbre and 
behind the scenes. Now Detective Blank had an 
all-consuming desire to distinguish himself ; but 
whether because of the innocence of Reading folk, 
and the consequent rarity of crime, or from some 
oil realise, he hud never been fortunate enough 
to be concerned in a great criminal case, though 
it was well known to the good people ol' Reading 
tliat he hud ii strong ambition ibr such distinction, 
and was always ’'usy poking bis nose into any 
trumj'ery aflair th t turned uj', if there happened 
to be iiliuul it the Ibintest approach to a mystery. 
Some of the men lielonging tv) the circus put their 
heads logoi her, and dete.nuined that this mcddle- 
Homc industry of the. zealous detective should be 
temporarily e.\;ereised iipoii a juumising case. 

Our tent was erected fit a spot where the street 
jiassed over a canal by a low bridge, the canal 
itself running at the liack of the circus. An old | 
box was obtained, .aiid lilleil with brick-ends and i 
other rubbish ; the lid was securely fastened down j 
with about a dozen long screws, driven in as j 
tightly as possible ; and wlien it was neatly dark, ; 
two men carried it on to the bridge while no one ; 
was passing. Then, waitifig till* two or three i 
people wrro approaching, the box was thrown over 
the parapet, falling w'ith a loud sjil.ash ijjt*) the. 
water below. The men .at once look to their heels, 
easily escaping in the dark. The anticipated result 
followed. The pas.sers-by who wituessevl the nlfair 
and saw the men run oif, at once communicated 
the mysterious occurrence to Detective Blank, 
knowing full well lliat he would spiire no jiains 
to ferret the nnitler out. Early the next morning 
those attached to the circus, who were of course 
in the secret, W'erc delighted to sec three or four j 
boats crowded together by the bridge, each boat 
containing two or more men, all of whom were 
busily engaged in poking and scrajiing and raking 
about in search of the mysterious box. At the 
head, and directing the searchers, was Blank, full 
of importance. Our men of course questioned 
him artlessly as to the meaning of it all ; and most 
mysterious were the winks and gestures Which 
accompanied the equally mysterious observations, 
jerked out occasionally as he watched the flotilla 
at work. He was ‘ on. the track safe "enough this 
time ; ' there had been foul play somewhere — 


murder, and he could pretty well guess who was 
at the bottom of it. 

At last, after an industrious search, wdiich, 
according to the usual fashion of Blank and some 
other clever people, had been begun on the wrong 
side of the bridge, a heavy box was brought to the 
surface and secured. That was a proud moment 
for our detective, for all Reading had flocked to the 
si>ot, and had its many eyes upon him — and the 
box. A c.art having been procured, the box was 
placed carefully in it ; and Blank jumped up after 
it, to mount guard over his treasure. A crowd 
followed the cart to the police station, and 
remaifted outside to learn the upshot of the affair. 
The circumstances of the case were briefly reported 
and entered in the book in due form. The detect- 
ive was important .and reserved; the Superintend- 
ent dignified and solemn. In,a tone of* authority, 
he diiecled that^,bc box should be at once opened 
in Bhink’s presence. But no one had a screw- 
driver ; so a constable was despatched to borrow 
one. The screws were large and long, and the 
wood was hard. After much craunching of the 
screw and grunting of poor Blank, one of the 
dozen guardians of mystery was extracted, and 
])laced carefully away to furnish a ‘clue.’ Another 
followed ; the perspiration dropping off Blank’s 
excited face. And so one by one the screws-Wfere 
got out ; and a.s the barrier between mystery and 
curiosity becam#'weakcr so did the mysteiy appear 
greater, and the excitement grow more intense 
with every extracted screw. 

At la.st the lid is free, and Blank hurriedly lifts it 
from the box, expo.siug the contents to view. The 
TCiider can imagine the scene which followed 
much better than I can describe it. Indeed, I 
should only weaken the effect in the reader^s 
mind by attempting to depict the blank speechless 
consternation of all presfsnt, the utter confusion 
that fell upon poor Blank ! It was quickly peiv 
ceived that the whole affair had beeu a planned 
hoax at the detective’s expense, and the laugh 
went against that busy-body for a long time after. 
But tlie cream of the joke has yet to come. The 
hiring of a number of boats and a body of men for 
the be.st })ai't of a day —to say nothing of a cart — 
i involves considerable outlay.* During the day a 
‘ hill of costs ’ was handed in to the Superintend- 
ent, w'ho, however, laughed at the idea of his being 
responsible fur the expense, and referred the men 
to Blank, who had em]doyed them. Whether 
they ever got their money, is a point upon which 
1 liave no information. 

One alight during the porfonnance of a panto- 
mime at Leamington, in which William Gianett 
took the part of clown, a curious hitch occurred. 
At the moment when (hat ever- mischievous 
individual had to ruu on to the stage with a 
baby, supjiused to have been stolon from some 
perambulator, which said baby is then thrown 
violently at the policeman as he rushes in., staff 
in hand, the dummy, or as it is termed, ‘ pro- 
perty’ baby, was iiowhere to be found. It to 
happened that a woman was standing near 
ring door with her baby in her arms at tliB 
moment when William Ginnett came for bxs 
dummy. Seeing that it was not forthcomme, 
he at once snatched the baby from the woman's 
arms, and ruslied with it to the rmg. The 
woman thinking, no doubt, that her child would 
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be subjected to the same rigorous treatment 
that the dummy has to undergo, was for rush- 
ing pell-mell after the clown ; her struggles to 
do so when we restrained her being at once laugh- 
able and touching. I assured her that the baby 
was as safe in the clown’s anus as in her own ; and 
in the end that proved to he so. Ginuett tossed 
tire baby up and down, and made pretend to 
throw it at the policeman, but handled it as 
tenderly as a woman could have done. Cheers 
and roars of laughter arose from the audience when 
they discovered that the clown had a real baby in 
his arms ; and a recall had to be complied with 
l^fore the child was finally lumded oven to its 
anxious mother. Many of us regretted that we 
had not allowed the woman to rush in after her 
baby, as it certainly deprived the audience of a 
passage-at-arms rarely to be witnessed on any 
stage J ' , 

Towards the close of 1861 I arrived at Canter- 
bury, to make preparations for a series of per- 
formances in that city. The individual with 
whom I had to negotiate both in his public and 
private capacity was a local celebrity ol the name 

of 0 , who, besides being bill-poster, town- 

jprier, and official servant of the Mayor, was a 
gffaerftl manager of other people’s business as 
well as his own. Possessed of an unshakable 
faith in his own sagacity and .infallibility, he 
was fully convinced that nothing in Canterbury 
could go right unless he bad a finger in it. He 
was indeed a most important man, the must 
important man in the city. Without him, not 
even the Mayor himself could have rightly ful- 
filled his functions or exercised his civic sway. 
Indeed, it is quite an open question whether his 
Grace the Archbishop himself was not in some 
way indebted to the omniscience of the town-crier. 
Be this as it may, I must freely confess tliat his 
services were necessary to me in making my 
arrangements, both in chousing the ground for 
our performances and in billing the town and 
suburbs with our placards. Having brought 
this business to a successful issue, we repaired 
together to the parlour of the Horse and 
Joehey — our headquarters during our stay in 
Canterbury — to cement in a friendly glass the 
compact into which we had entered. Now, this 
same O-^ — , town-crier, bill-poster, and Mayor’s 
factotnm,' was fond of a ‘ glass and gaiety,’ and 
when duly inspired by his potations, the spirit of 
boasting was strong upon him. In addition to 
0_— and myself, there were two or three others 
in the parlour; and presently the conversation 
tamed upon circus matters generally, with a 
digression respecting conjurers and their tricks. 
My Mend ^gan to depreciate the cleverness of 
these men ; Sieir tricks were easy enough— he 
could do any of them himself. We listened good- 
bumooredly to his assertions; and nothing morel 
would have come of them, had it not happened 
tliat two policemen, not belonging to the town, 
just then entered the room! As a matter of 
coarse, 0-— — at once questioned them as to their 
business ; and we were informed in reply that they 
bad brought a«prieoner from Charthain, a town 
some four miles distant from Canterbury. The 
valiant town-crier was mightily tickled at the idea 
sf any oab submitting to be led captive by two 
soch men as they were. 


* If you tried to take me along like that,’ said he, 

‘ you would find you had a slippery customer to 
deal with.* 

‘But we should handcuff you,’ replied one of 
the constables. 

‘Handcuff me?’ exclaimed the boaster with a 
derisive laugh — ‘ handcuff me ? And so you 
might 1 D’ ye thiuk I ’m not as clever as any 
of your tuppenny conjurers? I’ve seen them 
slip the bracelets off easy enough, and I’ll bet 
any man a gallon o’ beer that 1 can do the 
same.’ 

The bet was arranged. One of the policemen 
produced a pair of handcuffs, and these being 

placed upon 0 ’s wrists, were shut to with 

a snap. Beginning his efforts with a smile on 
his face, the good man wriggled and twisted 
and turned about in the most comical manner 
Imaginable ; first sitting, then standing, then sit- 
ting again ; getting exceedingly hot and flustered 
and red in the lace, and finally being obliged 
to own himself beaten. 

‘ Here, you ! ’ be cried. * I won’t try any more. 
Undo ’em and take ’em olf.’ 

‘ We can’t undo them,’ replied the officer drily ; 
‘we’ve no key with us.’ 

‘ No key ?’ exclaimed the town-crier in dismay. 
‘Then what the mischief did you put ’em uu 
for?’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the constable with perfect com- 
posure, ‘ you said you could take them off your- 
self, .so we thought it w’as all right. It’s not i 
our fault if you can’t.’ j 

‘Well, what’s lobe done?’ inquired the poor | 
man, beginning to feel very uncomtortable. i 

‘ Why, you’ll have to come along with ns to j 
tl>e police station; the (Superintendent has a ! 
key.’ ; 

‘ What ! ’ shouted the town-crier, witli a sudJeu | 
access of outraged dignity, as he shook his pair j 
of fists at the officer — ‘what! You expect me j 
to walk through the streets with these things j 

on'?’ i 

‘There’s no help for it,’ was the comfortless 
reply ; ‘ unless you think the Superintendent 
is likely to come to you.’ § 

The civic functionary w’as by this time in a 
terrible state Of mind ; the bare hlea of having 
to walk through Canterbury with handcuffs being 
sufficient to overwhelm him with a dreadful 
horror. I suggested that the policemen might 
walk on a little ahead, while ho could follow them 
with an air of unconcern, and carry his arms 
across his breiist in such a manner as to conceal 
the offensive ‘ bracelets ’ from view. This idea 
was adopted. The two officers started for the 

police-station, and 0 walking in the rear with 

as peat aix air of dignity and superiority as he 
could command, arrived there a little after them, 
and entered composedly. I- followed on myself 
to witness the result, for I guessed rightly that 
the joke was not yet played out. After inspecting 
the handcuffs, the Superintendent declared with 
a solemn shake of the head that his key would 
not open them; adding: ‘You will have to go 
to Charthain to get them unlocked.* 

It is impossible to picture the look of intense 
dismay that answered 'this announcement. ‘ But 
can’t some one p and fetch a key from Cfliart- 
ham ? ’ was the old man’s piteous appeal, 
j ‘We can’t wait here two or tliree hours,’ said 
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one of the officers, ‘ while a key is being fetched ; 
and besides, they would not let a key leave 
the office. You’ve got to come along with us, 
and that 's the end on it.’ 

‘0 lor ! ’ exclaimed the victim ; ‘ what will 
the people say when they see me t ’ 

‘it’s getting late, and we must be off,’ replied 
the policemen. 

And to cut thi story short, off they went, a 
four-mile march to Charthara, the town-crier 
handcuffed, and the two policemen with him, the 
poor man falling far short of his boast, that he 
‘ should prove a slippery customer to deal with,’ 

The most absurd rumours were very soon afloat 
in the town and neighbourhood, to the effect 
that the poor town-crier had committed this, 
that, or the other offence against the laws of 
the land, and had accordingly been taken to the 
lock-up. It may be easily imagined that he was 
led a pretty life for some time after by his fellow- 
citizens ; but by degrees the incideJit was for- 
gotten, save by a few ; and now the old man, 
who is still alive, laughs as heartily at the affair 
as any of the people to ■n'hoiu he may chance 
to recount it. 

I wUl now relate the circumstances under which 
I commenced a tour in company with a noted 
coir irer named Wellington Young. Passing 
through Harrow one day, with my thoughts intent 
upon the possibility of doing a little business 
there, I ieariied, to my surprise, that no public 
entertainment had been given in the. town for 
upwards of two yea s. This arose chiefly from the 
fact that the Asseiiihly Room, which was old and 
in a ruitions state, had been pulled down, and a 
new one had not yet been erected. My idea was 
that a good conjuring entertainment would be a 
great atlractiou in the town, and would certainly 
be patroui.sed by all the Harrow Boys in a body, 
if they were allowed to come. With this project 
strong upon me, I proceeded to learn whether 
any suitable building cxi.stcd near enough to the 
schools, and was informed that th(;re was a large 
empty barn by the road-side a sliort di.stauce from 
the centre of the town. Upon inspecting the 
place, I found that there were no doors. 

‘Oil, that won’t matter,’ said the* proprietor, a 
Mr Chapman. ‘ The building was used not long 
ago for them amateur chaps as played summut 
from Sbakspeare, I tliiuk they euiil ; and they 
fixed up a couple of rick-cloths for doors,’ 

Satisfied with the appearance of the place, I 
made my bargain with Mr Chapman contingent 
upon my obtaining the head-master’s consent for 
the attendance of the boys, and at once proceeded 
on that errand. Dr Vaughan, lately of The 
Temple, and now Dean of Llandatf, was then 
head-master of Harrow. Arrived at his house, I 
gave the liveried servant my card ; and was 
ushered into a luxurious apartment, furnished 
throughout in the bo.st of style, the little odds 
and ends that lay about betokening most plainly 
the polished and thoughtful taste of the scholar 
and gentleman. Presently Dr Vaughan entered 
the room, and without any further knowledge of 
mo than my bare name, came forward and shook 
hands with me with the hearty grip of a man. 

I hastened to state who I was and what was 
my business, prefacing ray explanation with an 
apology for the mistake he had evidently fallen 


into, probably through supposing that I was the 
parent of one of the boys. I mention this inci- 
dent, not 80 much to boast of the real honour of 
shaking hands with a man of Dr Vaughan’s per- 
sonal merit and well-deserved position, but rather 
that I may testify to the extreme courtesy 
with which he treated me, under circumstances 
which for men of less real worth would have 
proved very embarrassing. Having mentioned 
to the Doctor that I had recently given an 
entertainment at Harford Grammar School, by 
permission of his brother there, who had 
afterwards expressed his entire satisfaction, Dr 
Vaughifti readily gave his consent to my request 
that the boys might attend ; and having thanked 
him, I withdrew. 

I at once set about my preparations. The day 
was fi,xed ; notices %vere placarded about the town ; 
a pianoforte was ^ired, and the services of a very 
.skilful young lady-pianiste secured. The next 
thing was to procure my conjurer ; and with that 
object in view I paid a hurried visit to a certain 
locality in London, where conjurers are as thick 
as banks in Lombard Street or book-shops in 
Paterno.ster Row. It was here that I engaged 
with Wellington Young, a man well known all 
over the kingdom ; and the engagement led to 
his accompanying me on my provincial iorrr. 
At Harrow he was announced as ‘ Monsieur 
B0.SCO.’ 

The day arrived; all my engagements were 
complete and satisfactory. 'The hour had come for 
the commencement of the day performance for the 
boys, and all I wanted now was to see my 
audience come trooping down the road towards 
the barn. The ‘ doors ’ had been open some time, 
and a few of the townsfolk had dribbled in. _ But 
my great hope, the lads, had not yet put in an 
aijpearance. Aly heart began to sink into my 
shoes at this threatening prospect of an emi>ty 
hou-se. Presently one solitary boy came round 
tbe distant corner with a quick swinging step ; a 
few yards behind him were two more ; then came 
a group of four or five ; and presently a little 
army of my juvenile patrons swarmed down the 
hill, and <|uickly filled the barn. I was now as 
elated as 1 had previously beeiT downcast. Sharp 
at the appointed time, my piauiste came upon the, 
platform, took her seat at the instrument, and 
commenced a lively piece. At the same moment, 
the boys, who of course were out for a ‘lark,’ 
began throwing oranges at her ; at such a rate 
too that I should think a boxful must have been 
used up in this way. Not being able to appreciate 
favours of this description, the fair performer 
escaped hurriedly from the scene, and amid loud 
cries for ‘ Monsieur Bosco ! ' that gentleman came 
upon the platform. Another demonstration from 
the hoys greeted his entrance. Amidst the diu of 
many voices might be heard individual remarks 
such as, ‘Oh, you old villain !’ or ‘Where’s my 
money, you thief 1’ &c. &c. This reception, at 
first inexplicable to me, was afterwards made cleat 
when I learned that niy conjurer had very recently 
given a private performance before those very boys 
in one of the school buildings, and had exercised 
his ingenuity in a manner that did not entirely 

E lease some of his audience, who now recognised 
im again. But Monsieur bowed and smiled, and 
smiled and bowed again until he had conjured 
away all the discordant elements of his reception, 
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and then the performance began, and waa carried 
through to a successful close. 

Among my audience was one young lad of 
noble birth, with whom I had a long chat, a 
lad of quiet, intelligent ways, and shewing much 
mature thought, for one so yonng, in the many 
miestions he put to me. He is now Marquis of 
Bute. 

THE DUKE’S HOUSE. 

I WAS bom in an old chartered and very pictu- 
resque town in a western county, in whose ^vicinity 
etood an ancient ducal palace, which had not been 
occupied for many a long year ; and like other 
buildings left to decay, it had the reputation of 
being haunted. There certainly were strange 
sights and sounds io he seen ain^ heard sometimes 
by those who were near the jdace at dusk and after 
dark ; but it was never looked into. The unedu- 
cated were too superstitious and frightened ; the 
better cla.ss were too busy or too indolent ; and we 
had no rural police in those days to trace out the 
causes. It was a great pity for such a fine Eliza- 
bethan structure to fall to ruins. 1 reineiulier it 
BS a strong and beautiful mansion, u ith its lawns 
and' -terrace-gardens, and its many windows as 
there are days in. a year. This 1 doubted when a 
child, and often got the nurse-girl to w'alk round j 
the house, to count tliem with me ; but we never i 
attained our object; for if the sun got overclouded, j 
she would be sure to see a ghost at some gloomy : 
window, and rush ofl‘, leaving me, terrified, to j 
follow. The old residents ha<l died out, the i 
title having become extinct ; and around it w'ere j 
sprung up mills and factories, which prevented | 
the aristocracy from living in it. The mill-owners I 
too preferred being farther away from their count- 
ing-houses and smoky chimneys. Besides, it must 
have been a very rich man who could put it iii 
decorative repair and keep up such an establish- 
ment. In those days, our merchant-princes w’ere 
content with very modest dwellings, such as many 
a middle-class man nowadays would deem it 
derogatory to live in. I am writing of a slow and 
sure age ; we are n*ow living in a fust and reckless 
one. 

But to my story. I had attained an age when 
ghosts or hobgoblins and such-like rubbish did 
not terrify or trouble me. I was a man-ied 
man, the father of several children, when a 
cousin came to visit us, who was highly delighted 
vrith our pretty town ; and knowing her to be 
very clever with her pencil, I asked her to 
aint me one or two of the scenes in the neigh- 
ourhood. This sb^ willingly consented to do ; j 
and we sallied forth to fi.v on what should be 
her first picture. She thought the view from the 
Duke’s House — as it was called —Wuuld he the 
best. I told her she dared not trust herself in 
there, for it had been uninhabited for the last 
century, and was haunted. She laughed, and said 
she did not believe in ghosts; she was not so much 
frightened at the dead in solitary places, as at the 
living ; and her curiosity being excited, she wanted 
to explore thet old building. So, whilst she went 
for her easel and materials, I got the keys from an 
old mai\, who lived in the old court-yard of the 
ducal residence. 

We walked through the rooms, admiring their 


old grandeur, the lofty marble columns, standing 
on marble hearths each side of the fireplaces, sup- 
porting the groined ceilings, with coats of arms 
and otner devices carved in marble between them. 
The tapestry round the walls smelled mouldy, but 
was in a wonderful state of preservation, and no 
worse than when a boy, twenty years before, I had 
pitied the ladies who worked so hard to cover 
their rough stone walls. My cousin selected a 
room for her first sketch ; and as 1 was leaving, I 
advised her to lock the door after me, to guard 
against intrusion ; but she objected to this, saying 
sho never locked herself in any room, for fear of 
sudden illness ; but if I would lock the door on 
the outside, and call for her as I came from the 
bank, she would he much happier to know she 
was secure from interruption. After some hesita- 
tion, I consented to do this, and with the key in 
my pocket, went to husines.s. 

It was just closing-time, ami I was locking up 
the strong-room, when the manager drew my 
attention to a matter which involved a pro- 
tracted search of pa]>ers — a searcli, however, which 
happily proved successful. All other thoughts 
having been driven from my head by this un- 
wonUjd ]>ie<;e of business, I reached home, and as 
1 mecluinically took out my latch-key and went 
into the house, still in a reverie, I was met by 
my wife, Avho asked why I was so late for dinner, 
ami where Mary w’as. 

‘Mary!’ I exclaimed ; ‘I forgot all about 
her;’ and catching my hat off the peg again, I 
rushed out, sjatctling as hist as I could to liberate 
her, and bitterly himentuig my folly for locking 
her in. 

Jt was quite dark when I got there, and 1 had 
no light ; but I felt out the keyhole, unlocked the 
door, and tramped loudly up the stairs. 1 called 
her, but received no reply. Going into the room 
in which I had left her, I gazed into the recesses, 
and found he.r huddled up in one corner. 

‘ Hilary, my poor dear ciiild,’ I exclaimed, ‘ will 
you ever forgive, me ?’ 

‘ lliish, hush ! for pity’s sake, hush!’ she said 
in a whisper. 

‘ ll'hy did you not answer me when I ^lled 
you { ’ 1 replied. 

‘ 1 did not' bear you until now. Oh, I have 
seen snch fearful .sights ! ’ 

1 felt her whole frame quiver, and then, as I 
was as.sisliiig her to rise, .‘die fell on me in a 
fainting lit. I had no light, not even a fusee in 
my pocket, and no one was within call. At length 
1 thought of the water she had for her work ; it 
might revive her if I could find it. I laid her 
down gently, and groping about for the water, 
sprijikled her face, which had the effect of bringing 
her round. 

Hurriedly rising, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, come 
away. Take me out of this horrid place ! ' 

1 began to rally her ahotit the absurdity of her 
fears, and her telling mo in the morning she was 
not superstitious. 

But she internipted me by saying: ‘ I have seen, 
no ghost. We are in a den of horrid thieves and 
murderers 1 I saw two bodies drugged up-stairs, 
stripped of everything, with just a sheet round 
them. Oh, come out of the place, or we shall be 
the next Even now they may have heard us, 
and they will murder ns.’ 

I asked her if she had not got drowsy whilst 
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waiting for me in. the gloom of the afternoon—for 
it was November—and dreamed it. 

‘0 no ! ’ she replied ; ‘ I did not dream ; and ! 
horror-struck as I was, when the rnffians descended 
the stairs again, I crept silently up to see if I { 
could find out anything ; and, 0 horror, 1 shall 
never foiget the sight! Do let us go.’ 

I must confess I felt a little creepy and nervous, 
but was myself agr 'u in a moment. Feeling her 
trembling, and fearing another swoon, I began 
descending the stairs with her, when a light from 
below shot up to ua She clutched me convul- 
sively, but was reassured by hearing my wile’s 
voice calling out ; ‘ Frank ! Mary I Where are 
you?’ 

^ Here,’ I said ; ‘all right.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ she replied, ‘ 1 think it all wrong to 
give me such a fright.’ 

We had reached her by this time ; and by the 
light of the lantern she had brought, she caught I 
sight of Mary’s blanched luce. j 

To my wife’s interrogatories respecting her ill- j 
ness, the poor girl assured her that she was not ! 
ill, but terrified. ‘ I will tell you all,’ she added, ; 
‘ when I gel homo.’ j 

1 was thankful for the light, and left them | 
walking on, whilst I ran up for Mary’s painting \ 
materials, and locking the door, I ]tut the key in j 
my )cket, meaning to return again after dinner 
and try to elucidate the mystery. When 1 | 
joined them, Mary wiis asking my wife how she | 
dared ( ''me alone all tlie way from my house to j 
that dr -. vlful place. | 

She nytlied, she vould rather do so at any hour j 
of the night than be ke])t in suspense, and ailded ; I 
‘As soon as the day began tu close, I looked for j 
you ; but as you did not come, I thought Frank ' 
iuust have called for you, and was lionising j 
you in the town. But when fully an hour after i 
dinner was ready, lie came buck without you, and | 
rushed off like a madman w'heii I a.skcd for you, 1 i 
was for the moment bewildered ; but thinking you i 
must have been taken ill, and that Frank would ■ 
want help and a light, 1 hurried to the kitchen i 
for a lantern, and told one of the girls to put on j 
berthings and accomjiauy me to the Duke’s Hou.se, ' 
for you were there, and must have been taken ill. 
But would you believe it? 'She liktly refused, 
paying it 'erved you right for going there ; you | 
would never bo found, for never a person going ; 
near that house after dark was ever seen after- | 
wards. I ridiculed her nonsen.se, and apj)ealed tu 
the others ; but ueitlier would go, so I hud no 
alternative but to come alone.’ 

When we reached home, I wont into the cellar, 
and got a buttle of Moselle, and made Mary 
drink off Inilf a tumblerful ; and tljeu we sat down 
to dinner. Wo were just settled to dessert, j 
when a friend droppetl in for a hand at whist, i 
and wondered at our being so late. I told him I 
the reason ; and then usketl Mary for her story, as 
I had forbidden her talking about it until she had 
got her dinner. 

She began : ‘ After you left me, I worked ou for 
a long while, until, feeling hungry, I looked at 
my watch, and found it was past two o’clock. I 
then ate my sandwiches, and after taking a turn 
though some of the rooms, settled into work 
again. I had not been long thus occupied when 
1 was aroused by strange irregular noises which 
eeemed to come from the lauding above. I then 


awoke to the consciousness that 1 had been hear- 
ing a scuffling of feet for some little time. The 
scuffling commenced again ; and I got up, moved 
cautiously to the door, which w'as ajar, and 
looked out just in time to see an old hag dis- 
appear in a doorway above, and the door close 
softly behind her. I stepped up, and noiselessly 
opened the door, and peeped in ; but to my 
great surprise, the room was empty. I walked in 
to see if there was any other door through which 
she could have passed ; but there was not ; nor was 
there a window she could have got out of. I was 
fairly i)uzzled, for you know I do not believe in 
ghosts. • I went down to my room, but could not 
settle to work. I went up again and again ; but 
could discover nothing, nor could I detect a sound. 
It was broad day wneu I saw her ; and now I 
found it was getting too dark for me to* do any 


more to my pamVnj; 


gathered all together. 


and put them in one corner, ready for to-morrow 
morning, and sat down to wait for you. As it 
was now getting dark, and I had been expecting 
you since three o’clock, I thought you must have 
forgotten me, so I went down to see if I could 
find any means of egress. As 1 could not, I 
roturned to my room, wlmre I could w’atch for 
your coming ; for it was not so dark but I could 
see any object crossing the court. Whilst I 
thinking whether I should tell you about the 
old woman to-night or wait until to-morrow, the 
wind rose moaning amongst the trce.s, which made 
it very dreary ; but soon I heard sounds above 
the soughing of tlie wiud.s, strange heavy thuds 
below me ; and the legends you told me as we 
walked through some of the rooms in the morn- 
ing, rushed to my mind ; but I soon banished such 
non-sense, knowing it must be produced by living 
beings.’ 

‘ What did he tell you ? ’ asked my wife. 

‘Wliy, ho told me about a very wicked Duke 
who for s(.>me baleful rea.sou whipped his unfortu- 
nate wile every night through the house, her 
lamcnlations being heard by any one who had 
tlje tenierity to be near the house after dark. 
Well, all was quiet again for a little while, when I 
heard voices, and the sound of something being 
shuffled and dragged up the Aairs towards the 
room I was in. 1 crc])t behind the door, and 
holding my breath, ]>eeped through the crevice, ’fo 
my horror I saw two ruffians dragging up some- 
thing wrapped in a sheet ; they dragged it to 
the room I hful examined by daylight. The door 
opened, eiuittiug a lurid glare. They cntereil, but 
did not stay loug, for they soon came out, and 
tramped down-stairs again, leaving the door partly 
open. 1 heard the sound of their footstcqis die 
away in the lower basement, and all being quiet, 
I stole quietly up the stairs and peeped into the 
room. There, before a fire of red embers stood 
the old hag I saw go up in the afternoon. She 
was stirring something in a caldron on tlie fire, 
gibbering and muttering like the witclics iu 
Macbeth, She turned round, and 1 thought her 
gaze fell ou me. I felt myself sliding down, and 
remembered no more until I was again aroused by 
the same two demons coming up w’itU another 
bundle. Wluit could I do ? They would soon be 
up. I knew now that the old witch had not seen 
me, for I was left unmolested. 1 saw I might 
gain my room before they could possibly reach it, 
and they w'ouli not hear me above their own din. 
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I did so, and knew no more until you roused 
me.’ 

When she had ended, I said : ‘ Mary, dear, do 
you not think you must have dropped off to sleep 
whilst waiting for me, and your gloomy surround- 
ings caused that very ugly dream 1 You know it 
has been proved that one minute’s doze suflSces 
the soul for vagaries which, in our waking hours, 
would take weeks to perform.’ 

‘ No,’ she replied ; ‘ I did not sleep one moment. 
Besides, should I sleep, do you think, in broad 
day, especially after I saw the old woman vanish 
out of my sight ? ’ 

‘Then you do believe in ghosts!’ T laughed 

out 

‘ Indeed, I do not ; but it is all so puzzling.’ 

‘And you are certain she did not come out 
again ? ’* , 

‘ Quite positive ; for I did not take my eyes off 
the door until I was in the room, and I w'alked 
into the large fireplace, and looked to see if she 
had hid herself there. But it was all clear up to 
the sky.’ 

Well, I would believe in its being haunted rather 
than its being a den of wholesale murderers. Were 
our town a seaport or near the sea, I should think 
it was a haunt for smugglers, who had had a scufilc 
Wkh the coastguard, and had brought home their 
dead to give them burial. Then I thought of tlie 
resurrectionists or body-snatchers but there was 
no medical school in the neighbourhood, or I 
would have put it down at once to those worthies. 
The more I thought, the more I felt convinced it 
was the result of my cousin’s disordered imagina- 
tion, from being left all alone at nightfall in such 
a ghostly building. 

After a while I said; ‘Whist is out of the ques- 
tion to-night ; no one’s thou'dits would be in his or 
her hand ; so if Tom. would like a stroll, 1 am 
ready for one.’ 

He eagerly accepted the invitation ; but my wife 
and Mary both sprung up and intercepted us on 
our way to the door, saying, I should not go out. 
She knew I meant to go to the House, and if I did, 
she would go too. I pooh-poohed the idea of going 
there, especially after what Mary had told us. 

* You don’t hdiieve a word I have told you 
— rl a® sure you do not ; I can see it by the 
twinkle of your eyes !’ she exclaimed. — ‘And don’t 
you go, Tom, let me beg of you’ [Mary had a 
special interest in Tom] ; ‘ and then he won’t care 
to go alone.' 

So Tom promised, fully meaning to keep the 
promise, I am sure; and we were allowed to 
pass. 

As soon as we got outside, I said : ‘ Well, Tom, 
1 did not promise, nor do I wish you to break 
yours ; but I am off to the “ Duke’s.” I have 
the key in my pocket, and wish to satisfy myself ; 
to-morrow may be too late.' 

‘ Then you believe Mary’s story ? ’ he said. 

* Well, I am bound to believe it ; but it is not 
murderers or ghosts, and I ’ll find out before I come 
back. But don’t you go 'in until I return, or 
you will be s^dii^ my wife after me, and all will 
depend on quiet.’ 

‘ Nay,’ he said ; * if you go, I will. No great 
harm in breaking a promise of that kind ; and it 
will be^ forgiven when I plead anxiety for your 
safety.’ * 

‘ Agreed,’ I replied. ‘ But we must have a light. 


And if I go into the kitchen for my bull’s-eye, it 
will create suspicion there, aud the news will be 
carried into the parlour.’ 

‘I have one at my lodgings,’ he said ; ‘and it’s 
on our road ; we can call and get it.' 

We accordingly did ; and Tom suggested our 
taking a pair ot pistols, in case of need. 1 
firmly believe Tom hoped for a brush with the 
villains. 

Arriving there, we walked round the house 
before entering it, and peeped into every nook 
we could find. At last, we directed our glance 
to the upper regions ; and about half-way up 
the circular tower we thought we could dis- 
cern a light This was the wing Mary had 
chosen for her sketch. Tom could see it too. 
So we determined on entering, ami if possible 
solving the riddle. As wo reached the second 
landing — it was a noble staircase with its caryed 
balustrade — we dieard voices and thumping as of 
beating heavy substinces against the w’alls. When 
we came to the story whence we saw the light on 
the outside, Tom produced his lantern to find the 
door, for so well did it fit that we could see no 
crevice of light to guide us ; and having quietly 
opened it, we peeped in ; but all was dark. We 
entered ; but it was quite erai>ty, and the tapestry 
being stripped from the avails, shewed nothing 
but the rough stones. All was now so quiet, 

I that it really seemed as though we Jiad disturbed 
demon phantoms at their revels. 

1 said to Tom : ‘ What can be the meaning of 
this?’ 

When just as ho w’as going to reply, the 
noises commenced again, and we stepped outside 
and listened attentively. At la.st Tom suggested : 
‘One of these niches, which look •panelleu out for 
statues, must be a door.’ 

We examined the one carefully next the room 
w'c had just left, and sure enough came upon a 
secret spring. Tom put his light out of siglit and 
put his hand on his pistol. 1 very gently jiressed 
the spring, when it noiselessl^’^ opened suliicieutly 
for us to sec into the room. There was the old 
hag still at her brew, and one man w'ith a knife 
dismembering the limbs of his victim. He popped 
his work to address some beings out of our sigiit ; 
and we, liaf ing seen enough, quietlyi closed the 
door, darted down-stains, and soon reached home. 
Tom was always very pale, with large dark eyes ; 
and when he entered the room where my wife and 
Mary were, his look told in a moment where we 
had been. 

‘ Yes,’ I said in reply to their queries ; ‘ we have 
been there, and have seen enough to appal the 
stoutest heart.’ Here I caught Tom’s well dis- 
sembled look of aifright, and could contain myself 
no longer ; I flung myself on the couch and roared 
with laughter. 

I laughed so long that my wife began to think 
my brain was turned. She looked at Tom, but he 
kept his countenance, and continued his idiotic 
stare. At last, seeing they were really frightened, 

I gasped out : ‘ Murder will out ! The corpses 
were pig.s, scalded pigs ; and the hag was the old 
woman that sells such splendid black puddings 1 ’ 

When I took the key back to the old man, I 
asked him why he had his butcher’s shop at the 
top of the old building. 

‘ O sir,’ he replied,/ don’t tell on me. You see, 
sir, I make a little by letting it very cheap to these 
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people. I shoxild not be allowed, were it known. 
They use that room because no one knows of it, 
and they are unmolested. I can shew the house 
without shewing that room, to the strangers who 
visit the town. I tised to make a jjootl bit by 
shewing it in former times, but very few come to 
see it now'.’ 

I never hear of haunted houses now but I think 
of the pig-killers. 

‘DIED ON DUTY.’ 

Many arc the instances of heroic devotion to duty 
which the history of every nation affords, and the 
phrase ‘ Died on duty ’ is about the noblest 
eulogium which can be placed above the tomb of 
any jierson, no matter what may be his rank or 
jirofession. Seldom does it fall, however, to the 
lot of what has been termed the inferior portion 
of creation to be thus spoken of and remembered 
when their brief span of existence is gone, and 
hence it gives us great pleasure to record in this 
Journal, though many years after the event, a 
singular instance of grateful attachment to duty in 
tlie case of so unromantic a creature as a goose. 
Tlie story refers to an interesting relic which is 
preserved in a glass case in the Coldstream 
Guards’ orderly-room at AV’hitehall. It hangs in 
a ver' appropriate place— namely, between the old 
colours which that famons corps carried on the 
held of Waterloo, and consists of the head and 
neck of a goose, around wdiich is a golden collar 
with the inscripli >0 : ‘JAfon — 2nd iJattalion 
tloldstrciun Guards.’ Beneath it are the words, 

‘ Died on Duty.’ Very few men now' serving in ! 
the regiment are convers.ant with the history of 
this devoted I'pecimen of the feathered tribe, who 
having once volunteered to serve the Stale in the 
capacity of a sentry, ne\er deserted his post until 
the great commander. Death, relieved him from 
<luty. 

In 183S, a rebellion broke out in our Canadian 
possossiojjs, and tw’o battalions of the Guards were 
sent thither to assist in quelling it, the battalion 
already mentioned being one of them. Both 
corps occupied the Citadel of Quebec, and in their 
turn supplied the guards wliich were ordered to 
be mounted in different parts of life town and 
neiglibourh tod. Near one of these guards w'as a 
farm-yard which had suffered much from the 
ravages of foxes — animals that w’ere at that period 
a great pest to the colonists ; and as the farm in 
question had been suspected of being the meeting- 
place of the rebels, a chain of sentries was placed 
around it. One day the sentry whose duty it was 
to watch* the entrance to the farm had his 
attention attracted by an unusual noise, and on 
looking towards the spot whence it proceeded, he 
beheld a fine goose fleeing towards him closely 
pursued by a fox. His first impulse w'as to have 
a shot at the latter ; but this would have alarmed 
the guard, and brought condign punishment on 
himself for giving a false alarm. He was 
compelled, therefore, to remain a silent spectator 
of the scene, while every step brought the 
reynard nearer to his prey. In the height of 
its despair, the poor bird ran its head and neck 
between the legs of the soldier, in its frantic 
endeavour to reach the refuge which the sentry- 
box could afford ; and at the same moment the 
wily fox made a desperate grab at the goose, 


but too late, for ere he could get a feather betw'een 
his teeth, the ready bayonet of the sentinel had 
passed through his body. The poor goose, by way 
of shewing its gratitude to its preserver, rubbed 
its head against his legs, and made other equally 
curious demonstrations of joy ; nor could it ever 
be prevailed upon to quit the post, but walked up 
and down da)' after day with each successive 
sentry that was placed there until the battalion 
left Canada, when the goose was brought’ away 
with it as a regimental pet, to England. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with 
the story is that the goose in turn actually saved 
its preserver’s life. Whether the former knew 
that the sentry was the same man or not, must of 
course for ever remain a problem ; but it so hap- 
pened that he was on that particular post again 
about two months afterwards when a desperate 
attempt was made to surprise an*d kill the unwary 
sentinel. It was winter-time, and although it was 
a bright moonlight night, the moon was hidden 
ever and anon by the scudding clouds which 
seemed to presage an approaching storm. In 
these moments of darkness a sharp observer might 
have noticed the shadows of several men who, 
unobserved by the somewhat drowsy sentinel, 
were endeavouring stealthily to approach the i>ost 
wliere he stood. Suddenly, he heard, or thoqgbt 
he heard, a strange rustling sound, and flinging 
his musket to his shoulder, he shouted loudly : 
‘Who goes there?’ Not a sound, save the echo 
of his own voice in the distance, and the sighing 
of the winter wind among the branches of the 
trees which stood in the deserted farm-yard, 
resj)onded to the challenge. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which the 
s(dtlier marched up and down his lonely beat 
followed by the devoted goose, until, deeming 
his alarm unwarranted, he again ‘stood at ease’ 
before the sentry-box. This w'as the enemy’s 
op])ortunity, and the rebels were not long in 
endeavouring to profit by it. Closer and closer 
they stole up towards the po.st, the thick snow' 
which lay on the ground completely deadening the 
sound of” their footsteps. But just as two of their 
number, one on each side of the sentry-box, were 
i preparing with uplifted knife tt) spring upon the 
unsuspecting man, the bird made a grand effort, 
rose suddenly on its wings, and swept round 
the sentry-box with tremendous force, flapping its 
wings right in the faces of the would-be assassins. 
Tfiey were astounded, and rushed blindly for- 
ward ; but the sentry, fully aroused to bis danger, 
bayoneted one and shot at the other as he was 
running away. Meanwhile, the other conspira- 
tors approached to the assistance of their col- 
leagues ; but the bird repeated its tactics, and 
envied the sentry to keep them at bay until the 
guard— whom the firing of his musket had alarmed 
— came upon the scene and made them flee for 
their lives. 

When this incident became known, poor old 
Jacob was the hero of the garrison ; and the offl^ts 
subscribed for and purchased the golden collar 
which the bird afterwards wore until the day of 
his death. 

Jacob bore w’ell the discomforts .of the voyage 
to England on hoard a ship which was noted for 
its rickety condition, and which was within an 
ace of being lost in a tremendous storm tllat over- 
took her. On the arrival of the regiment in 
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London, the bird resumed its old duties with the 
sentinels posted at the barrack gates ; and it was 
exceedingly amusing to watch its movements as 
it walked proudly up and down with the sentry, 
or stood to ‘attention’ beside the box ■when the 
latter was saluting a passing officer or guard. The 
feathered hero was well fed and cared for, and a 
circular bath filled with water was always at its 
disposal. Children were its especial favourites, 
as they used to bring the creature all kinds of 
food ; but Jacob would never tolerate any liberties 
except when, in military parlance, he w'os ‘ standing 
easy.’ For many years Jacob seemed to bear a 
charmed life ; but he was at length run .over by 
a van in the narrow gateway which formed the 
entrance to old Portmau Street Barracks, and had 
one of his legs broken. Every effort which kind- 
ness and skill could suggest was made to save this 
extraordinary bird ; but it w’as of no avail, and 
he died like a true English so'idier, at the post 
of duty, after a ‘sentry-go’ of no less than twelve 
years. The body of the bird was buried with all 
honours, where he died ; but the liead w'as pre- 
served in the manner already described, and can 
be seen by anybo<ly who has sufficient influence 
with the officers or non-commissioned officers of 
the gallant regiment concerned to obtain for them 
a«wep into the military sanctum at Whitehall. 

lit should be mentioned in conclusion, that 
Jacob when living, attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Wellington, who adtnired and appre- 
ciated devotion to duty in ■whatever guise or 
station he found it. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AKT.S. 

Mr C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., has supplemented his 
communication to the Royal Society on the effect 
of electric light on the growth of plants, by a 
demonstration of its effect in the ripening of fruit 
He exhibited two pots of strawberries, which were 
started under precisely the same conditions : one 
had been exposed to daylight only in the usual 
■way, and shew'ed a bunch of green berries ; while 
the other, which, id addition to daylight, had been 
under electric light during the night, bore a cluster 
of large, ripe, well-flavoured strawberries. Thus, 
as Mr Siemens remarks, ‘the electric light is 
very effi.cacioas in promoting the formation of the 
saccharine and aromatic matter upon which the 
ripening of fruit depends ; and if experience 
should confirm this result, the horticulturist will 
have the means of making himsolf practically 
independent of solar light in j)rodncing a high 
quality of fruit at aU seasons of the year.’ 

From a statement made at the last meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, we learr^ that tough- 
ened glass can be used instead of iron as sleepers 
for railways. The molten glass is cast in moulds 
into the several forms required ; is afterwards 
heated to a high temperature, and plunged into 
a hath of cool oil, ‘the result being that the 
glass becomes 'converted from its own character- 
istic brittleness to the remarkable tough fibrous 
material -known as toughened or tempered glass,’ 
A similar effect, as was stated, can he produced by 


passing the moulded glass through an annealing 
oven. The strength and resisting power of the 
glass thus prepared may be judged of from the 
fact, that a weight (nine hundredweight) let fall 
from a height of seventeen feet upon a plate a 
little more than an inch thick, failed to break it. 
And where glass sleepers have been laid by way 
of experiment, they stand wear and tear as well 
ns iron, perliaps better, for they do not corrode. 
They are made, in three-feet lengths, so shaped on 
the upper surface, that the rail when placed 
thereon shall exactly fit. If glass can be turned 
to account in this way, why not as tools, imple- 
ments, and other mechanical appliances ? Its im- 
mnuity from rust gives it an eminent claim to 
consideration. ./ 

Pure nickel as a metal seems likely to become 
more useful than ever, for it can now be made 
perfectly ductile and malleable by adding to it, 
while in the melting-pot, a minute quaiitily of 
magnesium. Nickel thus treated can be drawn 
into fine wire, or beaten into the thinnest of 
leaves, and used as a brilliant and durable coat- 
ing for iron, or may he forged and fashioned intu 
a variety of useful article.s. 

The passenger steamers of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Clyde have formed the subject 
of a paper and a discussion at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in which it was shewn that the 
severest strain to which rivcr-craft arc subject 
arises from thedr engine-power and the concentra- 
tion of heavy weights about their centre ; that the 
danger most to be feared is collision, against which 
special precautions should be taken in the con- 
stniction of the ves-sels. For example, proper 
water-tight bulkheads ; overhanging ‘ spon.-on-s,*^ 
to serve as defence ; and perfect engim; and steer- 
ing control. Tn the large ve-ssels, steam or watei' 
power should be employed to carry on the steer- 
ing, with telegraphic commnnication from the 
bridge to the engine-room, Moreov'cr, it W'o^d 
not be nnrejisonablc to require that all seats 
should be fitted loose, and made buoyant, so 
that, in case of need, they might be made avail- 
able in saving life. 

But after all, a.s was remarked during the dis- 
cussion, immunity from collision must not be 
expected from the ship-builder or the engineer; 
that depends on the commanders ; and unless the 
coramauder.s of river-steamers are skilful and 
competent, it is in vain to expect safety from 
‘precautions of tlioughtful construction,’ We 
notice that the Conservators of the Thames havo 
just published u number of stringent by-lawa 
for regulating the naiTigation of the Royal river, 
which are to come into operation on tlic first of 
J uno. 

Admiral Spratt, conservator of the Mersey, has 
published a ‘ Suggestion ’ for the improvement of 
the entrance to that river. He first shews that 
the intricate and shifting channels by which 
Liverpool is approached from the sea are formed 
by the driftuig or wheeling of the sand round 
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and round from the adjacent banlns ; then recom- 
mends that an ‘economical structure’ should be 
built from the shore on each side, stretching out- 
wards along the inner part of the sandbanks. As 
at Port Said, he would convert the sand on the 
spot into blocks of concrete weighing from five to 
ten tons each, and with these construct barriers 
which, so far as th^y extended, would stop- the 
rotary drift, and arrest and hold the sand as a 
foreshore or beach in front of them. 
f It is well known that the mariner’s compass 
Moes not point to due north, a fact which requires 
to be taken into consideration by those who have 
occasion to use that valuable apparatus. Study of 
terrestrial magnetism has led a F.P.A.S, to the 
conclusion that the various changes of direction 
which the magnetic needle has undergone rvithin 
the last three hundred years can be explained by 
supposing that its movements have been governed 
chiefly by those of a zlrcm} magnetic pole revolv- 
ing round the pole of tlie earth in about five 
hundred years. The present <leclination of the 
needle at London is 18® 50' west of duo north. 
In 1892 it will be 16® 10' west, and will go on 
diminishing until about 1.990 it will be at 0® or 
due 11 ' ^th. By the year 2702 the declination will 
bo 11 17' east, the same that it was in 1580 ; and 
the magnetic pole will then have made a com- 
plete revolution in four hundred and ninety-two 
years. 

The Meteorological Council have resolved that 
their system of sea-surface teniiierature observa- 
tions ahull be extended until it includes the whole 
of the shores of the United Kingdom. In some 
places the men of the Coast-guard Service arc to 
make observations, and the Trinity House and 
Board of Irish Lights have jirtirniacd that tem- 
perature returns shall he. supplied from an addi- 
tional number of light-ships. Some changes have 
been made in the weather-telegraph .slation.s : 
Plymouth is given up, and Prawle Point sub- 
stituted, as better representing the weather of the 
Clianncl ; and on the ea.st coa-st the Spurn Head at 
the mouth of the Humber ig to he* an observing 
station instead of Scarborough. The nmuber of 
stations in 1879 was one himdred and twenty- 
nine ; of which sixty-six were in Knglaud, tliirty- 
one in Scotland, llie others in Wales, Ireland, 
Mona, and the Channel Islands. There arc seven 
self-recording observatories— namely, at Aberdeen, 
Armagh, Falmouth, Glasgow, Kew, Stonyhuist, 
and Valeutia; and a self-recording anemometer 
is to he erected in one of the Sr:illy Isles, A 
suggestion was offered from abroad that observa- 
tions and storm- warnings should he cari-ied on 
through all the West India Islands, with Jamaica 
as central station ; hut the Council are of opinion 
that Antigua should be preferred, a.s from its 
position to the windward of the other islands, it 
is the first to feel the influence of an approaching 
hurricane. 

Professor Loomis continues his Contributions to 
Meteorology, and in the twelfth, just published in 
the American Journal of Science, sets forth some 
interesting facts. From observations made all 
over the United States, including stations on high 
mountoinB, he finds it to bo the fact that storms 


travel more rapidly over the eastern portion of the"; 
States than they do over the Atlantic Ocean or the 
continent of Europe. _ He sugfi^sts as an explana- 
tion that the‘ storms in travelling from the Pocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic pass from a dry to a 
humid atmosphere. The winds on the ocean are 
certainly stronger than they are over either of 
the continents, and the Professor is of opinion 
that the winds of Central Europe are generally 
stronger than the winds of the United States. 
According to his deductions, the average velocity 
of the winds in England is 11 *3 miles an hour ; 
in North Prussia 11’8, and in Vienna 11’5 miles. 
In Europe eleven instances occur in two years of 
storms which travel a thousand miles in a day, 
generally towards a point north of east. In the 
United States similar storms with a high velocity 
are of more frequent occurrence. • 

At Salt I^ake City the pre.«3nre of the atmo- 
sphere is nearly ludf an inch greater in winter 
than in summer. In Central Asia the difference 
is an inch, ‘It is evident,’ remarks Professor 
Loomis, ‘that the same cause operates in North 
America as in A.sia, but with diminished energy.’ 

A Meteorological conference at which the Aus- 
tralian colonics were represented, has been held at 
Sydney. A number of well-considered measures 
w'ere agreed to ; and systematic oh-servations arejto 
he made in such a way as to promise a large 
increa.se to our knowledge of the weather of tire 
great southern continent. One among the recom- 
mendations is desex'ving of special attention. It is 
that tide-gauges he estahli.shed in as many places 
as pos.sihle around the coast, for it has been ascer- 
tained by oh.servation of the gauges already in 
uperation, that they ‘give valuable indications of 
ilistant earthquakes, gales, and sea-disturbances.’ 

‘History and Method.? of Palaeontological Dis- 
covery,’ is the title of an address delivered by 
I’rofessor Marsh to the American Association at 
their Saratoga meeting. It is well worth reading 
by all persons desirous to know something of tho 
way in which palaeontology, or the history of 
fossils, grew to its present condition, or to form 
an idea of it.s future develujiment. ‘ What is to 
1)0 the main characteristic of the next period ? ’ 
inquires the Professor ; ‘ No «one now can tell. 
Pmt if w'e are permitted to continue in imagina- 
tion the rapidly converging lines of re.search 
])ur8ued to-day, they seem to meet at the j)oint 
where organic and inorganic nature become one.’ 
'J’hat this point will yet be reached, he does not 
doubt. 

Kcojioiny of rcsoirrce.? is the order of nature ; 
and economy, or thrift, in all the families and 
comnuinities that practise it tends greatly to their 
welfare. This sounds very much like a truism ; 
Imt it is one of tlie truisms which must be repeated 
again and again, before people will believe it ; 
tlmt is, adopt it as a rule of conduct. This truism 
formed the subject of a conference which was held 
last month at tho Mansion House, under the 
pre.sideucy of the Lord Mayor, among a number 
of able and distinguished persons who had much 
to say on difl'orent points of the question. One 
suggested a way in which pence might be made 
to grow into shillings and pounds; another shewed" 
how easily small ixivestmeiits could ^be facilitated.} 
another, that in eatiug and drinking there was 
constant room for the exercise of thrift ;<and Lord , 
Derby in closing a speech which ranged over tho 
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whole question, and included an intimation that 
the conference would be annual, said : ‘ Pauperism 
is to my mind national dishonour ; so is drunken- 
ness ; so is preventable disease ; so is the miserable 
squalor in which our poorest classes in the large 
towns live even when they escape the workhouse.’ 
Thrift has so much to do with satisfactory culture 
and progress in science and art, that we may 
without impropriety allot these few lines to the 
suWect. 

The Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects contain a paper on Buddhist 
Architecture, by Mr W. Simpson, which in many 
particulars is as interesting as Sir H, iLayard’s 
account of his explorations at Nineveh. On the 
entry of British troops into the Jellalubad Valley 
in 1878, Mr Simpson followed them, and made 
a series •of excavations in the topes, or mounds, 
so frequently met Svith in Afghanistan. In these 
mounds, architectural remains of temples, tombs, 
and other structures have been buried for many 
generations; and on some of them forts have 
been built. In th® central cell or grave of the 
first that was opened, two handfuls of brown dust, 
a reliquary, and twenty gold coins were discovered, 
seventeen of which represented reigns of three 
Indo-Scythian monarchs, and three w'ere Roman 
o£,^he time of Domitian, Trajan, and the empress of 
HaJrian. These three, as Mr Simpson remarks, 
‘come down to the first quarter of the second 
century of our era, and are of value -as giving the 
limit of possible antiquity to the monument.’ 

After much digging and searching of topes and 
of caves (which are also numerous), Mr Simpson 
concluded that he had made clear ‘ the existence 
of a style of art coining from the valley of the 
Euphrates, and probably dating from the time of 
Darius,’ and that ‘beyond a doubt the Greek 
architecture of Bactria came south and crossed the 
Indus. Afghanistan,’ he continues, ‘is the high- 
way by which these styles came, and it is the 
country in which to seek for knowledge regarding 
them. There are vast regions beyond Afghanistan 
of W’hieh we literally know nothing. Armies may 
march and fight in Central Asia, and archeologists 
must march also and explore. They at lea.st must 
conquer. When Afghanistan is archajologic.'illy 
ours, the student of Indian antiquities will be a 
long way on towards meeting the explorers of 
Nineveh and Babylon;’ and he hopes ‘that the 
day is not far distant when they may meet, shake 
hands, and compare notes, somewhere about 
Ispahan, Yezd, or Naishapoor.’ Readers who wish 
to discuss Mr Simpson’s conclusions will be aided 
in their purpose by the lithograph plates and 
woodcuts which accompany his paper. 

At the first meeting for the session of the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archseology, Mr Honnuzd Rassam 
gave an account of his explorations and discoveries 
in Assyria, particularly his finding in the mound 
of Balawat the famous bronze gates illustrative of 
the reign of Shalmaneser II., the conqueror of 
Ahab and Jehu. Photographs of these surprising 
examples of the art of ages long long ago, are 
to be published. 

"Where did the ancient Assyrians come from ? 
Dr Oppert; Professor of Assyriologv in the College 
of France, Paris, stated that he ana other scholars 
had succeeded in tracing them to an island in the 
Persian Gulf, now called Bahrain by the Arabs. 
It is the centre of a small archipelago, and if 


explored, would perhaps yield relics interesting 
to anthropologists. 

We have to acknowledge a donation of £l from 
Onward in behalf of the Fallen Women’s Mission. 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 

AN EDITORIAIi STATEMENT. 

As some of our readers have expressed doubts 
as to the truth of many of the statements con- 
tained in the papers upon Animals, lately pub- 
lished in this Journal, we have commmiicated 
with our contributor on the subject In reply, 
she assures us that everything she has written 
respecting her animals is ‘strictly correct, and 
without any colouring whatever.’ Indeed she 
informs us that she has suppressed the relation 
of facts even more surprising than those contained 
in the series, lest they should appear utterly 
incredible. ‘ It does not surprise me,’ adds our 
contributor, ‘ that many persons question the cor- 
rectness of these stories, as so few make Animals 
their study, and educate them as I have done 
throughout my life. Those 1 have W’ritten about 
I have made my friends and companions, training 
them as I would an intelligent child, which is the 
secret of the remarkable development of those 
“ I have known and loved.’” 


A SONG IN A SHOWER. 

IIetday ! ’tis May-day ; the merry winds are blowing, 

Shaking snowy blossoms fast from yondor gnarled tree ; 

Rough and brown, through tender leaves, the knotted 
stems are shewing, 

Bwiring little promise of the fruit that is to be. 

Blow, winds, blow 1 wc do not heed your Muster. 

Hard and fierce your tone may be, yet still your touch 
is kind. 

Safe and w'arm the germs lie hid, in many a tiny 
cluster, 

And we do not mind the blossom if the fruit is left 
behind. 

Heyday ! on May-day your eyes look sad iiiul wcar^ 

Maiden, leaning listlessly against the gnarled tree^r 

What ha-s blown your Lopes away, and left your life 30 
dreary ? 

Where is your fine lover gone, that once we used to see t 

K now, Child, know, you have lost a faithless wooer. 

Y ou are young ; the world Is wide — another you will 
find. 

If the first was fair and false, the second may be truer ; 

So don't regret the blossom when the fruit is left 
behind. 

Heyday ! the May-day of life is dawning o'er you. 

Many blessings this rough wind may blow to you to-day ; 

Store of patient readiness for what may he before you : 

Strength to bear the sunshine that may brighten up 
your way. 

Youth’s first dream in all its subtle sweetness, 

Passes like that snowy shower, at breath of wind 
unkind ; 

After, comes the lasting love, in all its rich complete- 
ness ; 

So do not mourn the blossom when the fruit is left 
• behind. 

Robert Mbtbiok. 
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THE PEASANT-PROPRIETOR ORAZR 
At intervals of a few years, as lonj^ as we can 
remember, there breaks out a craze, that nothing 
could be more salutary than tlie creation of a 
large body of peasant pruj)rietors, each with his 
family occupying from iive to ten acres of land, 
80 as to form a sturdy int(dligent yeomanry, 
the pride and social safety of the body-politic. 
The persons who throw out these glowing sugges- 
tions for iiublic apj. oval are for the most part 
pciliticians or literary theorists who have no prac- 
tical experience in the treatment of land. They 
<loubtless sj)eak or write in good faith. The topic 
is attractive. Nothing is more delightful than to 
picture a cure for poveJy by a return to that 
imaginary period the (Jolden Age. 

Very poetical and beautiful these fancies, but 
desperately at variance with the mental aptitudes, 
and the conditions wliieh ordinarily gov'orn society. 
That suidi is the case, w'c may olfei tin; following 
■considerations. In the first jdace, we take it to 
be a self-evident tiaifh tliat the use of land is to 
produce food, and that the n\ore it 4>roduct;s, the 
better is it fur the community at large. Hence, 
setting aside exce])tional cases where there is a 
necessity for recreation, any plan which tends to 
limit productiveness for the general benefit, is 
objectionable. AVhile, on the same principle, 
everything that skill and capital can effect should 
be employed in the improvement and cultivation 
of the soil, with the view of bringing it into 
the highest state of fertility. It is a mere truism 
that land is very various in quality, as is the 
climate, on which fertility largely depends. The 
soil of the Netherlands, for example, naturally 
j)roduces far more than by any expedient can be 
procured from comparatively sterile and humid 
districts in England, Scotland, and Irelatul. 

It would be possible for a family near a popu- 
lous city to make a comfortable living from, no 
more than two or three acres of ricli land, by* the 
cultivation and sale of vegetables ; but that would 
be gardening, not agriculture. In Italy may be 
seen a combination of agriculture and gardening. 


I So fertile is the soil, and so fine the climate, that 
! there are commonly two crops a year; and we 
; have the spectacle of vines, oranges, citrons, 

' melons, and pomegranates growing in the open 
air amidst crops of grain. By this combination 
! of advantages, a farm of three acres and a jj«.lf 
; will support a family of five persons in comfort. 

! Circumstances are totally different in the north 
I of Europe, where, for the most part, fanning is a 
I constant struggle with nature, or at least con- 
! ducted under difficulties. In obedience to a popu- 
I lar craze, peasant proprietorship was some time 
j ago introduced into Norway ; but the prevalent 
! state of affairs is tar from satisfactory, for it is 
' signalised by bad farming and jJauperism. 
i In France, owing to a law dating from the 
I Revolution, which enjoins the eqtial division of 
I property among children, the land lias in many 
; cases been divided and subdivided down and 
; down, so as to be at length partitioned into 
' small possessions of only a few^ acres, out of 
: which a living has to be wrung the best way 
I possible. Those Avho have not«een it can hardly 
imagine the intense industry, the severe drudgery, 
and parsimonious habits of the small French 
i proprietors. Early and late, every member of 
; the family is toiling at hand-labour in the unin- 
; closed fields. The fare is of the very poorest. 

I The sole object in life is to save. Not a sou 
• is spent on books, or new'spapers, or anything 
I out of the dullest routine. The costume is of 
the scantiest and meanest With a view to limit 
claimants in succession, families are ordinarily 
restricted to two children, sometimes only one 
child ; whfereforo the population of France is 
decreasing to a degree that is a little alarming ’.n 
a national point of view. There are other evils. 
Brought up in ignorance, the ]>eople in the rural 
districts can lend no intelligent assistance in 
public affairs, and become puppets in the hands 
of political adventurers or of official dictators. 
Surely, even were it practicable, ^uch is not ths 
social condition to be aimed at for any section of 
the British islands. 

The plan of allocating small parcels of land in 
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Ita^ leftsellold at a small annual rent, for tbo 
bei|iisv<)d®Bl^urpo8e of rearing an indepeiulent and 
tf!8p<S<Mli|^^body of peasant occapants, has been 
tii^-^mFseveral places in Scotland, and as far as 
•v;We Save beard, the experiments have been gene- 
3relly unsuccessful. Sooner or later, as it would 
appear, the families to be benefited get into debts 
and difficulties, fall away from the original design, 
and the properties in time are either coalesced 
or revert to the lan<IIor(l. Whore the families 
linger on as crofters or cotters, an<l have no other 
means of subsistence, they lapse into 'a condi- 
tion of semi-pauperism and wretchedness. From 
all that has fallen nndcr our own notice, any 
expectation of a family living in decent comfort 
on the produce t of five to ten acres of lainl, 
even if but a trifling annual rent be ])ayal.il(‘, 
is dismally hopeless. Were the land given even 
for nothing, the project of so small a farm could 
not answer. The family making the attempt 
must have a dwelling, however plain, of two 
or three apartments, which lias to be kept 
in repair ; iuu.st either keep la liorse or hire 
one when wanted ; must feed cattle for the .sake 
at^manure, or buy artificial restoratives ; must 
do all the harvesting, or liire labour for tlio 
purpose; must get the thrashing effected at 
some outlay ; mu.st keep a cow for a supply 
of milk ; must po.sses.s sufficient capital to pay 
rates, taxes, and accounts when payment is 
demanded. To e.\pect that a man, tiiough a 
Hercules in strength, and reasonably thrifty and 
intelligent, can with his own hands, aided by 
wife and children, make a decent livelihood 
and pay his way out of the procef'ds of such a 
small and difticult-to-be-conducted agricultural 
concern, is in this country an impossibility. A 
man farming a piece of ground on so limited a 
aeale, or of a few acres larger, would live a life 
worse than that of a slave. He would not enjoy 
the comforts of p. hire.d labourer at ti pound a 
week. His troubles would be endless. Ills exist- 
dnoe A dreary burden. Tlic grave a relief. 

No wonder that benevolently conceived schemes 
of this kind slionld have broken down. The busi- 
ness of an agriculturist or of a store-farmer in tlie 
United Kingdom requires to be conducted on that 
largo and creditable scale in which skill, capital, 
and enterprise find their proper e-xerci.se, not 
alone for individual benefit, but for the advantage 
of the entire comraunity. We need not describe 
an imjMOved system of husbandry. It is em- 
braced hi good-sized forms of four to five hundred 
acres, conducted with the best mechanicid and 
scientific appliances, and entered upon only by 
persons possessing a capital of at least four tbou- 
saud, or more likely five thousand, iwunds, and 
who are insured a lease ordinarily of nineteen 
years, during which there is a fair chance of 
getting out of the land all that is put into it. 
According to the practice in Scotland, which we 
think 6 ouM liardly be improved u^n, the landlord, 
at the heginniug of every lease, puts the farm 


establishment in proper tcnantable order, so that 
no claim for improvements has to be put forward 
by the farmer. It may seem a hardship that a 
certain specified rent should be paid. But how, 
with justice, is that to be helped 1 A good farm 
ill workable order such as wo speak of, -probably 
cost the proprietor or one of his predecessors five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds ; and after paying 
all outlays, the money received half-yearly as rent 
does not yield two per cent, on the investment. 
Land, in fact, is the least remunerative of anything 
that can be purchased. It is for the most part 
acquired only lor the honour of the thing, and a 
co.stly honour it is. In some respects the tenant 
is the better off of the two. If ho does not find 
the farm remunerative, he can give it up at the 
end of hi.s lea.se. On some estates, farmers remain 
J'rom generation to generation, the farm being 
valued each time the lease is renewed. We know 
cases where after a 8ucce.s.sfiil career, tenants have 
bought farms and become their own landlords. 
To this there can he no objection. Only, it is to 
he ke.pt in mind, that by the .sy.steni of renting 
their farm, men with a limited capital are able to 
enter tlie profes.sion. 

The marked feature in the system of ]ea.se.s of 
land in Scotland is the jierfect liberty on both 
sides — liberty in the proprietor to give a lea.se to 
whom he plea.se.s, liberty in tlie tenant to take 
a farm or let it alone. Fi.xity of tenure at a 
specified rent would l>e aliki; abhorrent to both. 
C)\ving to a possible reduction in market prices, 
fixity of tenure might bring ruin on the farmer, 
while it would amount to a qualified coiiiiscation 
of the rights of the landlord, if these \iew.s he 
correct, the cry for fi.\ity of tenure among certain 
classes in Ireland .seems ill-advised and mireason- 
aVdo. In all cases, as it .elrikes us, the proper 
plan is to let land, like everything « lse, find it.s 
natural marketable value. We '.vould go further, 
aud say, that the fewer trammels on the timnsfor- 
ence, disposal, or occupancy of land, the belter 
for every one. 

It may he averred that circumstances have 
rendered the position of Ireland so peculiar, that 
lliere can be no analogy betwixt it and Great 
Britain. We entertain grave doubts on this point. 
The state of affairs in Uonegal and some other 
pruts of Ireland doe.s not differ materially from 
what prevails in some of the western isle.s of 
Scotland. There, within the.se few years, we have 
seen the direst poverty and misery, as a result of 
precisely the same causes as in Ireland — ^namely, 
a habitual dependence on crofts, or small patches 
of wild land, sujqdemented in some instances by 
fishing ; and when both sources of subsistence fail, 
starvation is only averted by doles of oatmeal. It 
has lately been noticed in the newspapers that 
in some parts of Skye, charitable relief of this 
kind was required by the crofters. This does 
not surprise us. The poor inhabitants live as 
their forefathers did in centuries long gone h^'. 
And so they will remain struggling witli starva- 
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tioi), while they continue to speak nothing but 
Gaelic, and rely for subsistence on the paltry 

E atches of land they are allowed to occupy on the 
are sea-rnargius, and still more bleak hill-sides. 
What the English as a nation have done for the 
spread of civilisation, is well known. Their self- 
reliant and prosperou'* colonies are found in every 
clime. We must be excused, however, for saying 
that in one respect the English have been remark- 
ably deficient. The} have neglected or mis- 
managed the fragmentary relics of an ancient 
people at their own doors. The consequence is 
painfully ohservable.'*|BP*ithiu the .sphere of the 
ITnitcd "Kingdom are umnd stretches of country 
where the inhabitants know nothing of the English 
tongue, or English habits t)f thought. Drifting on 
IVom generation to generation as occupants oi 
meagre patches of land, without thrift, capital, or 
knowledge of the world, they live a wretched 
hand-to-mouth exi.^tence, in a .style little better 
than that of the lower animals, their companions 
in misery, and are ever ou the brink of destitu- 
tion. The failure of .some ]'etty crop finishes 
them. So dire is their condition, so .slight their 
sclf'-re.spect, that in the day of distress they arc 
contented to accept doles of food, old clothes, 
or anything. The blame, cast upon them is that 
th(*y Mve as they jdease, without the foresight 
enjoiiosl by English notions of duty. It would 
be more correct to say that they are helpless 
and live as they c.ati, as beings who know no 
better. Fixed to the soil, as it were, by language 
and tra<!':lions, t!ie\ i; ^erve our sincere sympathy, 
I’emaining where ll cy are, their condition is 
hopeless. 

Some ( T onr readers may have penised the 
gra]diic and faithful accmuits of the sufferings now 
endured in the :-i Uth and north-west of Ireland, 
a.s given l.»y the daily press, and it is not necessary 
to expatiate on the subject. We offer only the 
following few .scrapts front ii report of the special 
corresjKJudent of the D'.’ibj TcJf'graph at the 
beginning of .Tautiary. lie is writing of what he ; 
saw along the coast of Donegal, where the people i 
ore half fi.diers, half fanners, the patches of laml 
they occupy being two, three, or fmr acres. ‘For 
several years f)ast the seasons havg been bad, 
and th.at of last year meant 'absolute ruination. 
I’otatoes rotted in the ground, and were liug up as 
masses of corruption ; barley and oats and beans, 
e.xy)Osed to untimely Atlantic storms, were levelled 
with the ground or torn up by the roots ; tnniip.s 
sickened in the sour soil — there they are still, 
some of them, and a pig would hardly deign to 
root them up ; while the inees.sant rain made it 
impossible to lay i.a a store of turf. As for the 
fishing industry, the poor people have neither the 
boats nor the gear requisite for deep-sea fishing in 
winter, and so they are cut off from every means 
of earning a livelihood. Knowing all this, 1 was 
prepared for sad scenes at Kildonay, but even if I 
had given imagination full play, it could not have 
conjured up those which actually met my eyes. 
Our route lay for some time through a dreary and 
neghicted country, sodden with wet, nndrained, 
and in some cases fast going back to a state of bog. 
Here and there a larger farmstead than ushal, 
sun’ounded by well-kept fields, shewed that 
capital, as vreU as industry, was at work ; but 
these were very excejjtional instances, and only, 
by contrast, deepened the prevailing melancholy,’ 


By-and-by he comes to a kind of village or 
hamlet. ‘The first cabin into which I went was a 
place that an Englishman would think too bad for 
bis pig. Its floor, of earth and stones, reeked with 
dump, and water even stood in the hollows ; the 
only furniture was a few cups and saucers, a stool 
or two, and as many tubs and pots ; in one comer 
a mass of dirty straw had evidently been nsed as 
a bed, and on the wretched hearth smoked rather 
than burned an apology for a fire. The man of the 
house — shoeless and coatless, pale and haggard — 
sat idle upon a bag of Indian meal, beyond which 
his food resources did not go, and through the 
gloom ^und the hearth — there was no window 
to speak of— could be dimly made out one or two 
crouching female figures. 1 never saw anything in 
th(i way of a home in a civilised country — and I 
have seen a good deal — more appalling than this. 
Yet here was the caf!e of a man renting three 
acres of land, and usually getting what he would 
lx; content to call a living out of them. Now, 
alas ! he and thousands of others like him have 
reached the end of their miserable last season’s 
crop, and beyond them but a little way lies 
starvation. 

‘ Not far from this, I was shewn by my melan- 
ciioly attendants into an ecjually wretched hovel, 
where a widow with seven young children Wfis 
fighting the bitter battle of life, and rapidly get- 
ting worsted in the struggle. She herself had 
gone out gathering what she could of stuff to 
make a fire wherewith to cook the family dinner, 
consisting — 0 my brothers in comfortable English 
homes — of a single cabbage ! But the poor little 
children, lialf-clothed, thin, and hollow-eyed, were 
tliere to plead with heart-rending eloquence , for 
aid. Once more I heard the old story. The land 
had yielded nothing ; no turf could be obtained 
for fuel short of a journey of eight miles, and the 
family had touched absolute destitution. Over 
the way, in another apology for a dwelling-place, 

I found three poor women trying to kindle a fire 
with damp b<‘!ui-stalks, their only crop, in order 
to cook a dish of Indian meal, their only food. 
Another and another house I visited — but why 
de.scribe over and over again a upiformly dark and ; 
dismal picture r j 

It i.s to this, then, that the social condition of ; 
large stretches of country in Ireland, and in a I 
scarcely modified degree in some parts of Scot- j 
land, has been brought through the inveterately i 
maintained practice of endeavouring to draw a : 
sub.si.stence from small portions of unimproved : 
moorland. The whole is obviously wrong, an j 
anachronism at this advanced stage of history, j 
It should have been put an end to, or at least i 
discountenanced, long ago. Instead of this, it has 
been fostered, and absolutely applauded by persons 
affecting to speak as philanthropists or statesuMn. 
Peasant proprietorship, or occupancy in perpetuity, 
has been represented as the proper cure lor the 
ills under which Ireland unfortunately labours. 

In other words, that there ought to lie an ext^- 
sion and confirmation of a system which, looking 
to results, has wrought indescribable mischief, 
and is very deeply to bo deploretl. Against this, 
every reflecting individual, we think, will set his 
face, as either fraught with confiscation of the 
rights of properly, or the purchase of thesf? rights 
at the national expense, with the certainly of 
perpetuating in an aggravated form a spooies of 
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land tenate that is synonymous with mental 
dacrej^itnde and beggary. 

For the hapless condition into which certain 
districts have lapsed, there seems to be but oue 
feasible remedy, comprehensive in its operation. 
The land should be cleared of its superfluous popu- 
lation ; and then, by means of drainage, planting for 
the sake of shelter, and other improving processes 
! of a costly nature, rendered fit for cultivation or 
grazing on a large remunerative scale. In the 
execution of such works, probably there would 
be employment for many of the resident inhabi- 
tants ; but for all who are not required, emigra- 
tibn is the proper outlet. On no accouift, should 
attempts at peasant occupancy be resumed. A 
good deal has been done in the Highlands, both 
mainland and isles, to reclaim the lands and 
meliorale the clipnate, followed by the substitu- 
tion of large for small holdings. Hence, the 
immensely improved sheep-farming and grazing 
that have taken place, as is observable by the 
vast quantities of sheep and fat cattle that are 
now brought to market. All such territorial 
improvements have been effected by the laud- 
proprietors, assisted in some instances b}' loans 
from government, which are extinguLslied by 
annual payments, within a limited number of 
What has thus been done in Scotland, j 
may be done in Ireland, if landlords do their 
duty and know their own interests. Ireland, how- 
ever, can already offer examples of improving 
landlords, as well as either England or Scotland ; 
and the metliods of reclaiming bogs and initiating 
store-farming on a suitable scale have only to be 
introduced into those parts of the country still 
lying in a state of nature. 

The removal of families from spots to which j 
they cling even in the depths of destitution, may 
not be without difficulty ; but by kindly considera- 
tion and assistance, and by taking things gradually, 
ail troubles may be overcome. At anyrate, we 
know of no alternative. On the one liand, by 
remaining in the old coiintrv, are starvation and 
frequent appeals for public charity. On the otl)er 
hand, by removing to new homes in tlie western 
ostates of America, Canada, Australia, or New 
Zealand, there are prospects of well -requited 
industry and comfort. In his book recently issued, 
Judge Bathgate e.xplicitly tells us that the wage 
of a labouring n)an in New Zealand is eight 
shillings a day. How preposterous, then, does it 
appear that people should prefer to .stay in a 
poverty-stricken country, perishing for want, when 
at comparatively small trouble and expense they 
could reach a place abounding in means for 
enjoying every earthly blessing. 

The facilities now offered for transferring largo 
numbers to new settlements waiting their arrival 
are so complete, that emigration has more tlie 
character of a pleasure excursion than anything 
else. There is, of course, the pang of departure ; 
but the whole history of man is a history of the 
migration of races and changes of situation, im- 
pelled by urgent necessity or some other con- 
trolling cireumstanca The very Celtic people 
who claim our compassion are not indige.nous to 
the soil. They are the descendants of bands of 
emigrants from Central Asia, who, ages ago, land- 
ing in^ these islands^ dispossesipd a prehi.storic 
race, now forgotten, or dimly kn^wn by researches 
•among sepulchral mounds and monoliths. Facts 


of this kind should be eminently suggestive and 
consoling. The destiny of man is movement, ever 
advancing onward and upward. Excelsior ! Fix- 
ture to a spot is apt to degenerate into stagnation. 
It is, indeed, only through impulses to improve in 
circumstances, or to benefit in health, that the 
surface of the earth is to be eventually^, peopled. 
We never hear of a shipload of gallant emigrants 
leaving our shores without connecting the inci- 
dent with the great migratory hosts in the days 
of old, for the same impelling influences are at 
work. With these sentiments, we must deprecate 
those fanciful and unwholesome schemes which 
would fix down men to the soil and perpetuate 
the conditions incidental to peasant proprietor- 
ship. w. c. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

ny P. CHUISTIK MURUAY. 

CHAPTER XVII. — HISTORT. 

‘ It 's ninctii-dffht pound ten,' said the riirfu! man. 

Here let the Muse who guides this chronicle 
iutrotluce to the reader the host of the Spotted Dog 
in Bloomsbury. Mr James droves had by nature 
no more right to a place in a romance or a tragedy 
than the Derby Dog to gambol in the Elysian 
Fields. He was a ])alc and pimpled young man, 
of weedy growth, and his hair and eyebiows were 
of a faint primrose colour. He was great in the 
matter of pins and scaris and fancy waistcoats. 
His father hail been a pugilist, and had fulfilled 
the ordinary fate of gentlemen of his profession, 
who being first over-trained, are afterwards not 
trained at all, and settling down in a public-hou.se 
to enjoy the otiwn cum dignitatc of their live.s, 
take to drinking, and so sink to an uiilicroic clo.se. 
With such an ancestry — it might be invidious to 
I trace it further — Mr James droves might iirUu- 
rally be regarded as an aiitliorit}'' on sporting 
matters. Many inatclies, of all sorts and for 
amounts large and small, wore made in hi.s house, 
and the Spotted Dog was indeed the chief rendez- 
vous of the sporting contingent in London. I 
have indicated that Mr drove.s was not by lAturo 
intended for a ])lace in written romance or tragi'dy. 
But one mrtn in Ik.s life ]>la3',s many parts. The 
heavj'-villaia of real life lias little in common 
with liis protolype of the lending-library and the 
theatre. Poor old King Lear lets you know wdien 
you spend an hour with him that the convulsions 
of a kingdom have brought altout the hanging of 
the court fool along with other matters. Fate 
])itchforks jieople about in an inexplicable way, 
giving this foolish youngster a jdace in a tragedy, 
and that venerable philosopher a jiart in a farce. 

It befifll tliat on the morning of the day on 
which Frank Fairholt wandered in desperation 
on to Hampstead Heath, and stood there lonely 
and half-inad in the rain, Mr Jarae.s Groves arose 
and adorned himself with much jewellery ; and 
drove in a high dog-cart in the society of two 
congenial spirits to the Spaniard! s Jnn, a hostel 
known to fame, ami celebrated in the fiction of 
that chaste and elegant author the late Lord 
Lytton. Here the trio bestowed the high-stepping 
steed and the dog-cart ; and after refreshing them- 
selves with certain liquids, they took their un- 
ostentatious way to the hou-so of a gentleman in 
the near neighbourhobd. This gentleman lived 
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for no other end than ^ sport/ and was one of 
those peculiarly constituted people who find their 
keenest pleasure in witnessing? the combats of the 
lower animals. That is the formula. But for fear 
of misconstruction, I should have preferred to say | 
the higher animals. The egotisms of humanity I 
shall, however, be respected ; and although I 
have my own opinion as to the relative values 
of this gentleman^s iife and those of the rats, dogs, 
and birds he induced to slay each other, there is 
no need to impress it oil my reader. 

There may nave been perhaps a score of sport- 
ing gentlemen around tlie cockpit when our trio 
arrived at it. The brutal restrictions of British 
law even in those days were extended to the 
manly sport of cock-fighting, and considerable care 
was taken by liie gentleman at wliose house tlui 
present ‘inain^ was held, to shroiKl their pleasure 
in the profoundest secrecy. No interruption befell 
the refined enjoyment of the day. Mr James 
Groves, an admitted authority upon the matter 
in hand, found many })eopic who were rash 
enough to bet with liim, and having netted a 
considerate sum ol money, was in unusually liigh- 
! feather. Wiieu the main was (>ver, and tlie greater 
part of the witnesses had fpiietly dispersc^d, Mr 
Groves and his friends stayed and had lunelieoii 
with their host. In the course of the luncheon, 
Mr launched out in enthusiastic praises of 

th(‘ lugh dog cart -winch was a ne\v)>ro(luct of the 
art of Long Acre — and of the liigh-^tepping mare, 
whicJi had been purchased by tlu‘ lamented <irovcs | 
serrior, i UwtalJe 'Jgc^ of hursedif^sh, and was j 
famed ]br having icpoatedly trotted a mile in 
some quite iiici‘e(iil.»ly small number of sec<m(ls. 
1'liesc tl'mgs to bear did the liosi of tiroves 
t Juiii(*r B(.‘riea.Jy incline, and Ixung blessed with 
1 tin* two things which <rrov(*s Junior most admired 

in otheis money and credulity, namely — burned 

to pos'^ivss tlie marvel of a dog-cart and tlie bigli- j 
sleji]>ing man* of fabnhms achievement. Tliis i 
fliime of desire Icung arliully fanned by Mr 
(J»'Oves\s friends, ami Mr Groves liirnself declar- 
ing with mueh <'mfdi;rds that In' would sooner 
be boiled alive tluni part with either of tlnxe 
Ins properties, the host determined ii]»on an ocular 
inspection of them ; ami despatched his own groom \ 
to the inn witli oi'd(U's to bring'* tlie inMeliless mare ! 
and unpreoedonted dog^cart round, 'J’his done, he | 
inspecteil them both with tin* aspet i of a pndbund i 
connoisseur; and by way of establishing his own j 
cunning in the matter of ln>rsedlosh ami dog-} 
carts, admired the pair so higlily, that Mr (Jroves | 
was at length (anupelled, witli iminy sounding ^ 
asseverations of his sorrow, to part with tlnun at ; 
something like twice their highest value. A j 
formal receipt was dniwn up and signctl, a cheque 
handed over, and tlie ti’ansfer was conqilete. 

SVml now/ said Mr Groves, ‘ how am I a-goin’ 
to get ’ome, my pippings G 

This query accorded vvcdl with the host's simple 
ideas of humour, and he laughed loud and long. 
Mr Groves with great geniality joined in the 
laughter ; but his Jriends, who liad not especially 
profited by this transaction, ‘relucted,’ as tlie 
Great Essayist puts it, at the idea of walking 
home. 

‘ I can put two of you fellers up here,' said the 
master of the house ; ‘ but I can^t find room for 
all three of you.' 

Mr Groves had an important engagement at a i 


most absurdly early hour in the morning, and 
must go home that night. Would the host let his 
groom drive him over? — ‘No; he wouldn’t,' said 
the host, and added humorously : ‘Let him walk. 
It would do his legs good.' 

‘ I 'll tell you what W'e 'll do, Grovey,' said one 
of Mr Groves’s friends. ‘Bobby and me '11 stop 
here to-night ; but we'll walk with you as far m 
the top of the Spaniard’s Lane, and there you 're 
bound to be able to get an 'ackney-coach, you 
know\' 

This programme was accepted ; and in the 
lowering dusk, the three set off together. They 
had nof gone far when the rain began to pelt 
down sharply, and they took refuge at the inn. 
Tlie rain rather increasing than failing in force, 
after the space of an hour passed in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, Mr Groves arfnounced 
himself as ‘gettiu'^a leelle peckish/ and proposed 
a .steak with onions. His companions, wlm were 
pretty generally willing to eat or drink at any 
man’s expense, fell in readily with his views, and 
another hour w’^ent by. By this time none of the 
three felt at all inclined to move. 

‘ You landed a bit on the main, didn't you, 
Bobby ? ’ asked Mr Groves from his side the fire- 
place. 

‘ Five flimsies,' his friend responded sentofi- 
tiously. 

‘What did you fetch out of the pit?’ asked 
Mr Groves of his other companion. 

‘Oil/ said he carelessly, stirring his grog as 
he 8))oke and sipping at it, ‘I won about twelve 
pound.' 

‘ 1 don’t quite know wdiat I won/ said Mr 
< Jroves ; ‘I'll see.' And suiting the action to the 
wu»rd, he drew his chair up to the table, and 
produced a little chamois-leather bag coulainitig 
gold and notes, and throwing this on the table, 
where it fell with a jJeasaut muflled jingle, he 
bt‘gau to count its contents. 

Wliilst that gambling, horse-chanting, cock- 
figiiling trio sat over whisky-and- water at the 
lios))itai)le fireside of llie Spaniards^ one solitary 
and melancholy figure plashed about the roads 
of the heath in the darkness ^^ld the rain. For 
p(K)r Frank, tlie ])iUars of the world were shaken, 
iun.l cliaos had, come again because of the want 
<»f a Irille less than a liuudred pounds. Emotions 
in a nature like his are very changeable, and he 
had come now to a blind angry rage at Fate who 
had thus cruelly waylaid him. ilow bitter and 
how hard it was, you may partly guess. His 
penitence had been sincere, liis reform earnest, Ids 
struggle with the worse lialf of himself severe 
and constant. He had striven hon(*stly after 
virtue, had banished liis besetting mi of itlleness, 
and had crowned himself publicly with liard- 
oarned laurels ; and here and now in the very 
Hush of his triumph and the coiifiileiice ot his 
liope, his dead vice and folly came to life again, and 
laid their hands thus heavily upon him. He saw 
father and brother and lover broken-hearted ; his 
didicatc vanity heanl already how the town rang 
with his disgrace. Then he could bear the thought 
of these things no longer ; he fell into a dull despe- 
ration, anil in that mood tramped on through mud 
and rain until he came suddenly unon a gleam of 
light, and seeing that he stood before an inn, 
bethought him suddenly of how tired and wet he 
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WM, and BO entwed. He called for a glass of hot ness of his own heart, pat Mr Groves into a great 
hrBndy-and-water, and threw his wet coat and state of good-humour, and he refought the great 
dxij^lng wide-awake over a chair by the fire. encounter—' main,’ as it is termed by the sporting | 

< WiU yon walk in here, sir ? ’ safd the landlord, fraternity — of the morning, whilst Frank sickened 
throwing open a door. at him. Whilst he sat there and lieard this 

Frank accepted the invitation; and entering drunken cad relate liis brutal story, the young 
tke room, saw three men standing at a Ublc, man thought how wild was the fashion in which ;l 


two of them laughing, and one somewhat ruefully 
regarding a quantity of gold and two or tliree 
notes which lay before hitu. 

‘Well, now,' how much is it, Jimmy?’ asked 
one of them. 

‘Why, it’s ninety-eight pound ten,' said the 
meful man, with an exclamation which need not 
be chronicled. 

Ninety-eight pounds ten 1 Those wonls had 
been ringing in Frank’s ears all day. After bis 
exposure'' to tlu: rain and his long tramp in the 
darkness, he felt a little dazejl and dream-like 
on his sudden entry to the warmth and light 
of the room. The sough of the wind and the 
plash of the rain and the noise of his own 
monotonous footsteps were yet in his ears. He 
was scarcely certain that his fancy had not jdayed 
some trick upon him in the repetition of this 
haunting phrase. But he had scarcely seated 
himself when the man repeated it ruefully. 'I’d 
ha-e bet twenty to one,’ he said, ‘ that there was 
a hundred pound there.’ 

‘Well,’ said one of his companions, ‘yon did 
bet two to one as there was a hundred pound tiiere. 
Hand over a couple of sovs. — Thankee.’ 

‘ Hand over,’ said the third man laughingly. 

The loser paid both claimants from his jmrse. j 
‘ I’ll carry this here ninety-eight pound ten home 
as I got it, anyway,’ he said ; and raked the money 
towards him, and bestowed it in hLs chamois- 
leather bag. ‘Oh, you fellers can grin as nmch 
as you like ; but I ’ve done a j)relty good day’s 
work, takin’ it altogether. I ’ve made ■|)rctty near 
a couple o’ hundred out of that litlio bargiiin, 
my boy.«, and I pulled ninety-eight poumi ten 
out of the cock-fight ’ 

’ ‘Sh ! ’ said another, looking across at Frank. 

Mr Groves was somewhat inflamed by liquor, 
and. chose to be very loud and lordly over thb 
interruption, ‘ Lo8k here, Mi.ster “ Sh ! ” ’ said lie, 
with serai-drunken importance, miinitking hi.< 
companion. * 1 ’m a- takin’ it ior granted us 1 'm 
a-talkin’ among gentlemen ; an’ if any gentleman 
ovcFears me a-reinarkin’ as I ’ve won ninely-eiglit 
ten to-day on a cock-fight, why, so he may, and 
welcome. I don’t suppose as <inybody here is 
a-going to lay a criminal information ; but if any- 
body is, why, my name’s Jimmy Groves, and 1 ’m 
the landlord o’ the Spoiled Dog in Bloomsbury, 
and what I say I stick to,’ 

‘Oh, all right!’ said the other, shrugging hi.s 
shoulders deprecatingly. ‘ Say what you like,’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr Groves, elaborately desirous to 
justify himself, ‘I’ll leave it wUk the gentlenuin. 
If a man ’s won ninety-eight ten on a cock-fight, 
and he says so, fair an’ square an’ plain, without 
palaver, mind you, what’s the odds? I didn’t 
say wheer the cock-fight was — did 1, stupid ? 1 
leave it to the g<iitleman.— Did I say wheer the 
cock-fight wasf sir f * 

’Thus accosted, poor Frank responded that the 
gentlemao seemed to him to have spoken most 
discrcetlj', and to be admirably worthy of his high 
good-fortmw. This speech which fed the bitter- 


Fortune distributed her gifts. Frank looked at | 
this pimpled and bejewelled young publican, j 
and felt very bitterly towards luui. ‘ This howl- j 
ing drunkard,’ he thought as he looked at him, J 
‘ has made to-d<ay, by his presence at that degrad- : 
ing spectacle, the very sum of money the want of : 
which will be my ruin at noon to-morrow. Gne , 
can hardly believe in Providence, in the face of . 
it,’ Frank became liulf-frighteued at bis own j 
thoughts, so dark they grew. He called for more, i 
brandy, and drank it : then pa.s.sed into the outer 
room, put on his overcoat and hat, and went out 
into the darkne.s-s and the rain again. He trumped 
along slowly, so wrotclie<lly ub.sorbed that he scarce 
knew where he went. He filled and lit his pipe 
mechanically, and coming to a gate, threw his 
elbows on it and lounged there uncou.scious of 
the night, or not caring fur it, and smoked as he 
looked acro-ss the gloomy tield.s. 

As he leaned there, he heard loud voices coining 
up the lane, startling the dreary night witli tuneles.s j 
! song. JTi; icon't go Home till Mnrniioi refused to I 
I blend with Auld Lang Sunc and Thu Bag of Bin, 'ng. I 
Frank, lialf-hoping tliat they would go by in com- \ 
]»any, and save him from tiie demon wJio tenqited . 
him, drew nearer to the hedge at the side of the j 
gale, and stood still there. The voice.s and the j 
footsteps ceased awhile, ami then he c-ouKt hear i 
the murinur.s of couver.satiou. Then two voices { 
went away, and one came nearer, uiuuusicully 
roaring, ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,’ As tlie 
owner of the lonely voice came on and reeled past 
the gate, I’l'ank knew him for tlie man wiio had i 
i>een hoasting of his winnings, ‘'i'liat l>La<'kguard,’ 
tliought .I'Tunk, ‘ has iii lii.s pocket the very money i 
wiiich would save my whole life. Would it be ; 
theft to take it from liim, and send it hack wlien | 
my cheque comes ( I know who lie is, and wheie i 
he live.s. It would save me, and do him no In^n.’ l 
'rhu.s the ilcuiou temjjteil him. “Bah!’ said ; 
'Frank; ‘i Intven’t .the iduck fur it. I can do : 
any amount of lililmsU'ring in faiicy, but I let the j 
< hance go by.’ Dp to that second of time he j 
had only feared that he might he tcnqited, and j 
had sjteculaled on wind he would do il he were, j 
Now, a.s if some irresistiliie hand impelled him, t 
he dashed on at full spiked after the stumbling i 
drunkard iii front, and coming up with him, in | 
half a minute laid a hand upon him. The man ■ 
.^uppo-sing it to bo one of his lute companions, 
hiccujied ‘ lliliu ! ’ 

‘ Jji.sten to me I ’ said Frank. 

‘And who arc you?’ asked the other with an 
oath, reeling i'rom beneath Frank’s grasp and 
throwing himself into an attitude for defence. 

‘I am a desjrerate man,’ said Frank. ‘You 
have money about you that 1 want. 1 don’t 
mean to roll you. I know who you are and 
where you live, ami I will scud the money back 
again to you ; but J vdll have it now’. Give me 
the bag with ninety-eight pounds ten in it.’ 

‘ Stand oil',’ said the landlord of the Spotted Dog, 

‘or I’ll blow your brains out! D’ye think 1 
travel down a lane like* this without pistols 1' 
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He made a pretence of feeling in his breast-pocket ; 
and in that instant Frank sprang upon him and 
brouglit him to the ground. He lay dead-still; 
and with a frantic haste and horror such as no 
words can tell, the abandoned madman searched 
for the bag and found it and dashed away. 
He then leaped the hedge, and ran in a blind 
and maddening terrier across the fields. It was 
not the dread of anything that iniglit jiursue 
that urged him onward. His fear dwelt within. 
His abhorrence of the deed before it was fairly 
done was a thing tliat language cannot deal with. 
There is no such Tophet elseM’ljere as any man 
may create within the depths of his OAvn soul. 
He was bound for ever beyond hope of release 
to himself, that vile footjiad wlio had just struck 
down the hcljdess man in tin* road behind, and 
he shuddered at that hideous companionship, and 
shrank fiom it with incxpressihle loathing. Such 
a hopeless gulf arose between his ]>resent self and 
t)u\t hapi»y misery of five minutes since, tliat as he 
ran lie subbed and wailed to think of it. lie had 
not been running for twenty siMxmds when, with 
an ac(*ess of rmnorse and terror, he slojjped and 
tunn*d, and hurled the bag away from him with 
all his striuigth. Tlnai he ran once more like 
a madman until breath and strength tailed him 
together, and dr(jve liim to tlie ground. 

W .:en lie came to himself, tlii» rain had ceased, 
and a watery moon wa> sliining. He arose weakly, 
and knew the place in wdiicli lie found himself. 
Lik(} a man in a dream, he walkcvl liomeward, 
draggin, ^no weary ‘not after the other.' He was 
three miles from tb\.‘ scene of liis crime, when a 
cab (‘ame. rumbling by, and Jut hailed it, and 
ordei^^d t]ie caliuiau to drive him to tin* wjuarc 
ijeart‘,'4- to hi rooms. Wlieii lie learlied them, lie 
foiUhl tlie house in darkiu'ss, except for his own 
sitting-room, in wliidi a lamp was burning. He 
entered, and was surprised to find iinthing idianged, 
A whole nufallmmable gulf of time lay between 
him and the liour at whicli In.^ had left, the ]»la«’e. 
He looked ou Ids table for letters, as a jdianlom 
rijturning to tlie pbu'c known in tlie flesli might 
do things unco familiar. He opened them, and 
regardi J tlieir conleiits with almost an added 
misery. All had been well if he had but 
sufiered that little trouble, ]>alieutlyj* It sec-med 
<pute a }>»:ny truuble now in comparison with 
this awful companionship with himself, which 
nnist lie endured for ever. Thv deeanter of brandy 
iroiu wliicli ho had poured u glass b»e.fore going 
out was still upon tlic table. He seized a tumbler, 
and lielped liimself plentifully. Then he took 
the lamp into Ids bedroom, undressed, and got into 
bed. The brandy ami Ids fatigue .sent him to 
sleep, and he lay in heavy forgetfulness until the 
sun was Idgh. 

He awoke with a sense of rest and ease, and 
Btretched Ids arms luxuriously. But the terror 
whicli waited for his awaking dropped down 
upon him as swdft as light, and o])pressed his 
soul with anguish. Through it all, with a 
strange automatic exactness, ho went through 
the usual routine of his toilet, bath'd and 
dressed, and wound Ids watch, and then rang for 
breakfast, and even ate a little. Next lie crijled 
for a cab, and drove to the bank wdth Benjamin i 
Hartley's cheque. lie' opened an account there, I 
and drew one hundred and fifty pounds in notes I 
and a hundred pounds in gold It was strange to ! 


himself how his thoughts seemed to float on the 
surface of that fiery sea of remorse wliich lay 
burning in him. He looked a little ill and tired, 
he thought, when he regarded himself in the glass. 
Could such misery look so unconcerned? he 
wondered. Could men carry such tragedies as 
his about the town and not declare them in their 
looks? What numberless horrors there might 
lie in the world, ungne.ssed of ! He drove to 
Taskers place in Acre Buildings, and found the 
office boy alone. The lad said his master had 
not yet come ; and Frank waited there, and read 
the paper the boy gave him, and read under- 
standinj#Iy and with interest, whilst that vast 
sea within lay burning him, and the knowledge 
of Ids sin and the eternal presence of his remorse 
wore with him all the time. By-aiubby a fellow- 
countryman of TaskeFs came in excitedly, and 
told the story of the previous* night, and stated 
that Tasker had recovered sufficiently from the 
first shock of the attack to send for tdru and to 
give him a power of attorney ; and that he, the 
I li'llow-countryman, whose name was Schmidt, was 
; ready to do any buaiuess in behalf of Mr Tasker. 
He had already been to the police station and 
received the documents found upon his fiieud^s 
lierson — amongst them Frank's bill for ninety- 
eight pounds ten shillings, which he now delivered. 
Frank paid over a hundred pounds in notes, 
received liis change, put the bill in his pocket- 
book, drove liome, and thiu'e burned that fatal 
])aper. Ho sat awhile aftiir this, and then 
l)eiliinlving liini of certain jewellery which he had 
of late lieen compelled to pawn, he sought out 
the tickets, and walked to the pawnbroker’s and 
redeemed them. When lie liad gone, for the first 
time, tliillier, ho had walked shamefacedly up and 
<b»wit the street in the dusk ; but novr, memory left 
him no room for any smaller thought, and he 
went into th(‘ house unconcernedly and emerged 
with buMness, with the recovered rings already 
i u})on his fingers. He returned home, and again 
I sat vacant for a while, and tliou rising, he took 
a towel, ami h»oking carefully over it to vsee that 
it was uiimarketl, he laid within it the hundred 
[ ]iounds in gold, and putting it into a cigar-box, 

I Si/ahal it carefully, using a lialf-crown as a seal. 

I He wrapped the box neatly in brown paper, and 
I jmlling the jiarcel into a small travidling-bag, 
laid it on one side awhile, and walked the streets, 
and met friends and acquaintances, ami talked 
with them. Some of them remarked that he 
lonked unwell, and lie amswered that he had been 
a little worried. So the day passed in idle routine, 
and the inward tragedy went on. All ambitions, 
all purities, all innocent pleasures and sweet hopes 
were dead — ilrowned in that inward sea of lire. 
A score of times when the common vacuities of 
the day failed him, the pain of remorse came with 
BO intense an agony ujion him that he could have 
cried aloud. 

He dined at the old Club. Food and wine were 
flavourless. He went home when the night had 
fallen, and took ii]) tlie black travelliug-bag. which 
bore nothing to indicate its owner, and walked 
by devious ways towards Bloomsbury. In a by- 
street in Soho lie came upon a tickpt-porter, who 
stood alone at the door of a little public-house 
with a pewter pot in his hand. 

‘ Will you do an errand for mo?’ FrajUte asked, 

^Yeasir,' said the man, and buetied into the 
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lwft»86 nfdiik the pewter pot, and returned wiping 
liis lips. ’ 

that/ said Frank, ‘ to the Spotted Dog in 
Bbomshury. — Do you know it ? ’ 

*0 yessir/ said the ticket-porter. 

* Say the gentleman who borroM’cd it in Spaii- 
ianis Lane last night has sent it back again.’ 

‘ Any name, sir 1’ 

‘ No.— Yes. Thomson.’ 

Frank gave the man a shilling, and ho shuffled 
off. Frank also, bearing his haunting pain with 
him, went a wav, and rambled listle-^sly jibout the 
streets. Finally he went homo wearily, and 
slept a horrible disturbed sleep, full of awful fitces 
and night-fears unseen, and sudden gulls that 
opened for him, and seas that drowned him, or 
floated some ghastly thing up to him slow ly out 
of the depths, He^ arose in the morning, had his 
bath, and dressed,' and rang foy breaktasL The 
girl who waited ujion him lingered a little. 

‘Do you want anything, Mary V he asked. 

‘ Why, no sir,' said the girl. ‘ But you ’re 
looking very ill yesterday and to-day, Mr Fairholt; 
and if you ’ll forgive me for saying so, sir, 1 think 
you ’d better see a doctor.’ 

Everybody had loved the young fellow', and 
his kindly generous jollity bad enlisted Mary’s 
pyr.'pathies these past two years, lie dismissed 
her fears lightly ; but .she went away with a shake 
of the head, to indicate that .she held her own 
opinion. Fiank toyed languidly with his break- 
fast for a time, and then opened the paper. And 
there out of the printed ]>age. this sttuck him 
like a blow — ‘Murder and liobbery in t^naniard’s 
Lane.’ 


T R A M W A Y S. 

The practical application of the, tramway system 
took place in the ruited States, where the 
straightness and regularity of the stieet.s oiler 
many facilities for such a syhteui. An Ami-ri- 
can — Mr Train — primarily constructed tiamwavs 
in London, in three or lour localities Bat he 
was beset with dilFicnltics from lir-t to last ; 
vested interests combined to baffle Imu ; palish 
and county authorilics, omnibus compauies, cab 
owners and drivers, earners an<l carters, all 
joined in the opiiosition ; and the public were 
not sufficiently familiar with the coiaeiiiencea 
of the system to espoiibu the cause ol the 
prmector. 

Tramway companies have been oslablislicd by 
degrees, first in the metropolis, then in many parts 
of the United Kingdom. It belongs to the history 
of railways to trace the manner in which (leorge 
Stephenson and other clever men, taking the 
tramway as their b«csis, gradually developed the 
truly mighty railway system. Had it not been 
for the invention and continued improvement of 
the locomotive, railways would only have been a 
kind of superior tramway. 

We may incidentally say a few words e.oncerning 
that curious modification known as the JVire 
Trammy, invented and introd uced by Mr Hodgson 
the engineer. It is in effect a suspended tram- 
way, the raila being over the cars or trucks 
instead of under them, and running along an 
elevated wire instead of on the solid ground. The 
wire, or 'rather wire-rope, is upheld by jiosts or 
poles; and Uy a most ingenious application of 


mechanism the trucks travel along uninijieded by 
the summits of the posts. If the ]x>sts are made of 
various heights, the wire-ropo can be carried across 
wide valleys or deep ravines without touching 
the groHUii. The wire-rope is kept continually 
moving from end to end by the tractive power of 
stationary engines. The gradients of the wire or 
rope are so regulated that the ascent of empty 
trucks jiust counterbalances the de.scent of those 
laden with minerals, Tliese singular tramw'ays 
avoid the expense of cuttings and embankments, 
and that of bridges and viaducts over rivers and 
deep hollows ; they occupy scarcely any land ; 
they are not affected by Hoods or snow ; and they 
can be readily removed from place to place, V’^et, 

' iiotwithstanding these advantages, the bjstem has 
[ commercially failed— in this country at all events. 
The idea had been to employ the wire tramways 
to transjjort shite, stone, and other ininerais fro'm 
quarries and minos to towns and shipping-iiorts ; 
but the working expenses, chiefly for steam-power, 
have proved to be too heavy to leave a sufheieut 
margin of profit. 

l.et ns now return to our real tramways. Like 
ifr Hodg'on’s system, they dispense with bridges, 
viaducts, embankments, tnunels, and deep cuttings ; 

I but tliev have diflicullies of their own to battle 
! with. The rails must be imide ol such a form as 
'not mateiially to interfere witli the wheels of 
ordinary stiect vehicles, and at the same time so 
laid as to give a site groove for the wheela of the 
, ji.isseugor cars. ’I’liese c.irs an* longer, broader, and 
' loftier tliaii the wretihed omnibuses that continue 
' to di.sgiace the ni(*tio])ohs , more comfortable to 
the jMsseiigcrs inside, bettei provided with stalls or 
stejis for caitside passengers to leaili the roof, and 
easier for ingress and egres-, to all. The tivuiiwais 
are, in l<x't, decided f.uouutes with the pnblii ; 
anil this will gradnallv eualile the compauic-. to 
I oven ome alike commercial and uiochauical diUi- 
I culties. 

I At ]iicsoiit, however, the jm-blem of the mo'le 
of ti.ntion is a diflicnlt one. Tin* cars are 
I usually draw'll by two lioi'-cs ai'ien‘-t. Where 
j the streets are level, Ilii> RjusJey ol Ir.iclion as 
I not ]».iiticularlv ohjei liou ible ; ior the auiinffis 
aie not seieiely la-keil. In all cases, however, 

I w'heie the thnroiijhlaies aie less oi iiiori' on an 
|in<Iine, the diawing of tlie cats is attended with 
I diflii iilties wliiih it is jiaiiifiil to witness. In such 
'(ilKs, lor e.\.imple, as Liiinlmigh, wdiich is built 
j on a giou|) of lulls, w-illi heav> ascents, the tiac- 
i tioii by animal jiow'er, men when three horses are 
(mi>lov(d, caiiiiut merit apjitoval. The heavy 
cxijeiidituic on lioise-liesh is another matter of 
seiious concern. Many of the tramway cornpauiea 
have succeeded in establishing and oigunising so 
l.irge a trade, that they liave surmounted the 
results of 'this heavy diag upon their resources, 
and lealne fairly good dividends. Nevertheless, 
the use of some more economical mode of traction 
'—one thill, sli.ill alleviate the merciless w'ork 
’ winch in certain dislrict-s is assigned to the poor 
Iior.seH — continues to be a problem of serious 
I inqiortance to them all alike. 

I (Jan tramway ears be drawn by steam-power 
> tbiough the streets of a busy town without danger 
' to foot-passengers or to horses and vtdiiclea 
j engaged in ordinary traffic I It is known that 
I more than a century ago an engineer invented 
I and constructed a stcam-carriago lor trausx'orting 


Iieavj Mticles to short distances. Next after him 
came Trevithick, Murdoch, aud several other 
English inventors, who one by one introduced 
numerous improvements in the same direction. 
The first steam-carriage actually used for convey- 
ing passengers, invented by Griffiths, made its 
appeainnce in 1812 , but was soon abandoned on 
account of its deficiency in steam - generating 
power. Next came Burstall, Gordon, Gurney, 
Anderson, and James, who severally displayed an 
almost inexhaustible fund of ingenuity in devising 
new forms of carriage and improved inodes of 
employing steam-power. Gurney made the near- 
est approach to success, seeing that siUjuj of his j 
steam-carriages attained a speed of twenty miles ! 
an hour on common rough roads. lJut this was j 
about the year 1830, when tlie railway system was j 
beginning to display some of its great capahilitius ; i 
and the new competitor seriously afl’ecteil the road- j 
locomotive. Not killing it, however ; h^r ifunce, ! 
Ogle, Macerone, Church, Maudslay, aud al)ove all | 
Hancock, continued to labour in the same direction ; 
for several years louger. The Americans curried j 
on experiments of the same kind, and in 185J) | 

i daced a locomotive on one <»f their tramways, j 
ugenuity was not confined to tlie use of steam ; I 
seeing that compres.sed air ami ummoniacal gas j 
eiigim's were in succes-sion tried, but not witli ^ 
satisMctory results. Euglaiid and Scotland i 
followed suit by the placing on short lines of j 
tramway various forms of locomotive indented | 
by Perkin.s, Grantbani, Merry weather, Hughes, | 
and oti.) !• clover i.,eciiaaical eiiginceisj ju-ofes- j 
sional or amateurs, { 

It appears, from iituniries made by a Pavlia- ! 
mentjuy ‘Jommittee, that the legd.slatnre has Jiad | 
much to do with the frustration of plans for: 
Using steam or other locomotives on tiamwavs. I 
A statute has been passed, bearing relation to tlie ^ 
use of such a mode of tiactiou on c.oimuou roads, ; 
but it is also lound to nir<H:t tramways. The 
desire of the comj>ani..'s to imrudiice steam is very 
urgent, due to tlie expense and waslt* of horses ; 
already mentioned, 'i'lie Hecretai y of tlie Kdin- i 
burgh Tramway Coinpaiiy inlormed tlie (aim- : 
iniltee that though tiiey luirchased good horses at ; 
good jivices, jirovided the best fodder and the best , 
stabling arraiigt'.menfs, yet the lioise* are sevmelv ! 
tried, and simedily become worn out. 'I'lie Com- ; 
inittce say in their liepoit: ‘This evidemx* is i 
entirely corroborated by the exjieriem e of the | 
London General Omnibus t.Nimpany. 'I’lie (,'um- I 
pany owns nearly eight thousand horses ; ami in ; 
addition to its own vehicles, supplies horse power ; 
to some of the tramways. The horses are usually ! 
bought at about the age of five years ; and the ! 
average life of a horse after that time, if drawing j 
an omnibus, is four years and a half, or four | 
years only if drawing a tram-car. It follows thus, I 
that iu the work of this Company alone sixteen j 
or seventeen hundred horses are broken tlown I 
every year. Of these no less than one thousand i 
are sent at once to the knacker’s yard ; while the | 
rest are sold at the hammer for what they will I 
fetch, usually at an average jn-ice of nine or | 
ten jiounds. Common liumanity therefore loudly 
demanfls some other motive-power than that of 
horses,’ 

Do the horses attached to other vehicles mani- 
fest any symptoms of fright at the strange puffing 
fiery inonster passing along the streets and roads? 


The aiiswojai to thie question remind ns of the 
old saying, ‘When doctors disagree,’ &c. Some 
witnesses state that horses, even in crowded 
thoroughfares, appear to be almost wholly indit- 
ferent ; others hpld a contrary opinion, and express 
serious alarm at the prospect of the introduction 
into the streets of a new motive-power. This 
diversity of opinion is most striking in the case 
of tlie witnesses who have watched with interest 
the working of a steam-car upon one of the tram- 
ways in Paris. The steam-ear has been running 
over a length of three to four miles, from the 
Ba.Htille to the Mout Parnasse Kailw^ay station ; 
it passt« about six thousand horses daily, besides 
cavalry, and liorses brought to a fair in the 
vicinity. Dining the period of its running, says 
one witness, ‘not a single member of the public 
has been killed or wounded ; but several •accidents 
have occurred, and in one insftance an omnibus 
was overturned, iiluch depends on the nature of 
the traffic ; whilst a real public advantage may be 
obtaiued at no risk where the roads are wide 
.'iiul the passing horses are chiefly employed in 
drawing cabs, omnibuses, and carts.’ Our own 
experience leads to the conclusion that the 
fears sumetimes entertained on this matter are 
exa^rgerated. 

The Committee, after considering the facts amd 
suggestions brouglit before them, recommend in 
their Report that all reasonable facilities should 
be affordeil by the legislature and the Board of 
Trade, with due regard to the convenient arrange- 
ments of tlie tram locomotives — in most instances 
the steam-engine forming part of the car itself— -to 
jirolect and conceal the migine and its boiler from 
view ; to keep tlie curs free from unpleasant noise, 
beat, and smell ; to obtain free ingres.s and egress 
for tlie ]iasKengcrs without hindrance from the 
xmuliinei y ; to make tlie engine consume its own 
smoke and noxious vapours as much os possible ; 
to su]>ply anijily sntlicient brake-power ; to furnish 
the engine with a bell or some kind of warning ; 
to keep the maximum speed at eight miles an hour 
ill towns and twelve miles an lionr in the open 
eountry -- these are the rceonuuendutions made by 
the Committee. 

As to tlie total mileage of tramway in the 
United Kingdom, little definite cau bo said. Not 
fur want of statislical returns ; but because the 
carrying out of the several schemes is so very 
nucerlain. No Act of Parliament is necessary. If 
the consent of ninnicipal, parochial, district, and 
county authorities be obtained, the Board of Trade 
issues the regulation orders, and the construction 
of the tramway may commence. We say way, 
seeing that many a hitch is likely to occur. 
Sometimes tlie ]>rojectors or promoters of the 
scheme cannot get tiie pulilie or the capitiilists to 
take shares or advance the money ; especially at 
times when the financial prosjiects of the country 
are under a cloud. Sometimes the Conqiauy arrive 
at a conclusion that the route chosen is not the 
best tliat could be found ; they abandon it, and 
have to ajijily lor other powers dc novo. Sometimea 
they construct only a small part of the length for 
which they possess powers, aud either abandon or 
iudefiiiitely postpone the rest. But the traija 
system has taken hold of tJie public favour, aud is 
sure to triumph over all obstacles. Setting aside 
the vast metropolis : when we are told that 
EtUuhurgli, with only six or eight per cent aa 
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midtj itih&bitaQtSj li&s carried eoriae millions of mind to a sense of business. Tbe bailiff was there 
.trmway passengers in a year, we may well look to obtain instructions from me, and to deliver 
forward to a suocraisful future career for the system, uj) certain impoi-tant papers connected with the 
— " management of the estate. I gave him an audi- 


THE EVICTION: 

AH1> WHAT OAMB OF IT. 

IN TEN CHAriERS,— CHAPTER I. 

I BELONG to the Whartons of Westchester. The 
branch of the family with which I nni immediately 
connected has never been by any means tbe 
wealthiest ; and as I was born the youngest of five 
sons, there was not much for me to look forwai'd 


management of the estate. I gave him an audi- 
ence at once ; found everything in tlie main 
satisfactory ; and arranged for the earliest date 
practicable for the receiving of rents. Business 
over and the bailiff dhsiuissed, I wrote a cheery 
letter to my wife, as I knew she had peculiar 
view.s about tlie state of Ireland, which would be 
apt to unsettle her jx'ace of mind. Thereafter, I 
addressed myself to a lonely dinner in the dining- 
hall, and sonui liours later to a still more lonely 


to in the way of patrimony. Howevar, my , couch in the Earl’s bed-cliamber. It was the fiist 
parents did tlie be.st in their ptiwer for mo ; they \ time since my marriago that I li.ad been away 
gave me a good preliminaiT education, and when ! from home : 1 fell unaccoimtably disquieted and 
I bad arrived at the age of twenty-one they sent ! anxious ; but I was at anyrale glad that 1 had 
me to Oiitbrd, There, unfortunately, my studies ' written the cheery letter to my wife, 
were of a very ii«pr.'iclical nature ; in fact, 1 j The, d.iy a[)pointed for tli’e receiving of rents 
developed no ta-ste whatever foi^ entering upon a came round. Mieliad Donnelly — th.at was the 


profession. When the time came for leaving 
college, I had no reason to congratulate myself on 
luy position or prospect-s ; for, save a small legacy, 
I found myself with absolutely not lung to fall 
back upon. Thereupon, acting on the principle 
that ‘greater evils medicine the le.ss,’ I married a 
penniless wife. Married for love, without being 


name of iny bailiff —was in attendance, and 
affonled me much valuable a8.sistance in the task. 
Thi.s he was well qualifieil to do. Inilei>urnleat of 
a good .share of natural ability, be had also a 
long practical experience with the working of tlie 
estate, liaving served under Mr Carnegie, my pre- 
decessor, in his present capacity for the twfdve 


ablg^to afford it! True it was that the family into ' jirevious years. But no case that required e.sj)ecial 
which I had married was closely relateil to that of , attention occurred during the day ; thanks to a 
tbe Earl of Mahon, and we had hojies that he ■ good season, the v.'ou(liliun of the tenants was 
would exert hinnself on our behalf. But two luui.sually flourishing, and the rents were paid up 
years of our married life passed away, and our in u most commendable fashitm. In the afternoon, 
second child had already been born before auj' however, running my eye down the list, 1 came 


signs of the expected favour appeared. 


At last the opportunity came. Mr Carnegie, the observed before ib.-tl time. .At once calling tlie 
agent for many years of the Earl of Mahon’s ]>ro- ; attention of the bailiff to tin* matter : ‘ Donnelly,' 

E jrty in Westmeath, Ireland, had died suddenly, said I, ‘ who ri thi.s Patrick Scallan ? He appears 
y the kindness of his lordsliip, I was at once ; to have forgotten that this is rent-day.’ 
accorded the vacant post, de.sptte the fact that a ' ‘I'aix, ]\ir Wharton,’ replied the bailiff, ‘he '.s 
large number of well-qualified men had sent in been I'orgettin’ often an’ often lliese jiast years 
applications for it. The decease of Mr Carnegie, nndher Mr Carnegie.. ’Jieed this lime twelvemonth 
falling {18 it did upon the annual rciil-day , we .-caved him with a reminder in the shape ol ii 
itself, had thrown the business of the e.state into notice to (juit. Tliat, av coorsc, was all well an’ 


considerable confusion. Accordingly, 1 received 
instructions from my noble patron to cro.ss over to 
Ireland forthwith. My wife bad not yet reco- 
vered completely fruiu her lute confiiioment ; with 
cheerfulness, however, she expedited the pre- 


good. iSorra a bit of it put liim about ; fur though 
the notice was sarved duly, the aiver a bit of 
notice, .H;iviiig yer jucse.nce, was taken by^ ^he 
.‘•anil’ boy ' — — 

‘Well, of eourse,’. iiilerrupted I, ‘ wlien the 


parations for my departure, proinksiug to follow ].-g:d interval liad e-xjiircil, Mr (.'urnegii,! put the 
after me as soon as circumstances and her liealth allair into the hand.s of the slieriff to ’iret oosse.s- 
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would allow. The second day after I liad received .<i' u V 

notice of the appointment, I was e?t route for, ‘Xo sir; fur jist .ifore lliat time Scallan an’ 
Ireland, a country which I now vi.sitcd for the ' the wife- there only the two of thim-kem up 
first time. t..; tlie office with u cock-an’-lmll story, an’ begged 

On my arrival there I po.stcd direct for Ca.stlc ! him to .stay proceeding.s fur a week longer, an' so 
Mahon. It was a fine old baronial hall, the ' an ever since ; till at last the ])oor ould giutleman 
residence of the Mahon family wlienever any of tuk the inwanlly jmius that settled him.’ 


its members w’ere minded to visit their Irish 
estates. But the country swarms with ab.^enlee.s, 


‘ This nmst be attended to at once,’ said 1. 
‘ But pcrhap.s i had belter see the folks concerned 


as an Irish wit has expres.sed it ; and the Earls o! ; before we write to the sheriff. What do you 
Mahon were no exception to the rule. The think?’ 

establishment shewed traces ot this neglect, i ‘’T would be a good job, sir, to h.ave thirn up 
Intrusted to tlie tender mercies of a care-taker, it ; liere face to face, wid yerself sin’ talk tbim over, 
had an air of all-perva<img mouldiness ; environed ; Jiir tbey’re >li})jH;ry hdk tliem same Scallans. liup- 
by gloomy woods, in which the woodman’s axe , hcalltoms is wliat Air (Janiegie used to tanu thim.’ 


by gloomy woods, in which the woodman’s axe , hcalltoms is wliat Air (Janiegie used to tanu thim.’ 
had long ceased to ring, it beeme<l the very abode i ‘ Very well,’ said I ; ‘let them know this even- 
of solitude and melancholy. However, I had ' ing that I want to see them particularly at the 
neither time nor inclination for indulging in such office to-morrow.’ 

reflections; ami the sight ©f the bailiff of the j ‘I’ll have thim up, sir, an’ no mistake; laste- 
estate, wl»o, with the housekeeper and a groom, ; ways his wife ; fur Scallan him-self has been ou 
was at the entrance to receive me, soon recalled my i the boose ever since Sunday week.' 


upon the name of a delaiilter, which 1 had not ! 


THE ETICTIOK. 


^ On the what ? ^ I asked, 

^Dhrunk, sir. He’d dhrink tlie say clhry, 
Shure it’s between that an’ bad company that he 
become to bo the pulitishun he is, sir. An’ whin 
he has a dhrop in, he cares jist as much for a 
madgisthrate or an agent as he does for a gobblin’ 
turkey-cock,’ 

‘Well, well ; at all events deliver my message. 
I want to do the bust I can for the unfortunate 
couple/ 

CHAPTER ir. 

Tlic message was delivered. To it Scallan made 
no response in person, as the haililF had prophe- 
^ood ; but he sent his wife lJid<ly over with pleni- 
]»otuntiary powers, as his rei»reseiitalive. She 
seemed to be a quiet luoken-liearted woman. I 
gave her a seat, and stated as briefly and clearly as 
1 could the position in wliich aflairs wen^. Her 
husljand liad been iiearly two years in arn^ars of 
rent, when my predecessor in ollice served him 
with a notice to quit. Since that tiuiii he had 
a])}>aruiilly maile no effort to rid himself of liis 
dillicullies, nor fullilled certain promises made to 
Jlr (^armigie under the pressure of tlie sheriffs 
process. JSince 1 bad come into office, 1 had 
leceivtsl sevcTal oilers for the land from ])crsons 
who were, both abb‘ and willing to pay the rent, 
wlii. a indeed tvas ridiculously low. Tl^ere was 
iiu lielp for it — the atl'air must h<* ]nit into the 
iie.nds of the .slieriif. However, as this was tlie 
hr>t case of the kind 1 had to deal with, and as 1 | 
did not v.isli evu! » srem to deal liaislily with | 
ihiun, L willing to allow them an advance of | 
dilrtv pounds, to kuej> them going till lliey got an 
<.»]>ening jmewhciv. I tol<l her that 1 sliouid do , 
tliirj on my mvu respoTisihility * no legal claim for ; 
r onij'ien.-ation c.aild bo estublislie<!, us it was a 
simph‘ ca>e of eviction for non-payment. 

ijidiiy listened with great attention and ap- 
parent sutisfacliou to my liarangue. At its con- 
diisit)n, r.he sai<i : 'Tiiank ye kindly, yer homier 
i\lr Wlii'uton, fur ^]^akiil’ so fair intirely. 'Deed 
an’ W’Oitb sir, whin ilick Idonm.dly kern down hist 
night an’ loulJ nu; that i was going to bt^. sarved 
with an injecdanent pross, if the very breath dhlidt 
lave me wid fright, l\id<iy kem in altherwards, 
an’ build nie all aluiut wliat. it wa.^ He’ll do 
Nvhativer ye tell him, hut nut to tc\[)U;t any rint 
(Ui tlie primises ; an’, ihiiie for liiiu, tliere’.s not 
iw'inty shillin.'d wauth al>out the wdiole consarn. 
’J,)ee<i an’ ’deed, yer honner, heh Jist dlnuiik 
hims(df out of house an’ home, an’ left las wife 
the talk of the couiithry, it wasn’t always so 
wid me, Sir Wharton yer lionner ; fur 1 kem of 
the Maginnisses of liallybrien, an’ there was 
priests in the family, so there was. An’ u sarry 
<lay it was lor me, a clanc duyeent ]\Iaginuis, to 
take it into me head to marry a dhurty Hcallan. 
But yer honner, 1 wa.s young an’ foolish. How- 
andiver, he was a good man to me wliin ho kep 
off the dhrop. An’ tluire was the public-house so 
handy, axin’ him in like to have a glass, an lie 
would say to me. So as I tould him, maybe it’s 
the luckiest job ever happened ye to get clane 
away from that riuulyvous an’ the dhriukiu’ an’ 
the fday-actin’. “ Prehaps, Biddy,” se/. he to. me, 
prehaps yer right.” So on the spot I settled 
wid him to go to his brother’s in the County 
Tipi)erary, wlio is well to do, an’ wants Paddy i 
down there very bad. An’ the money ye offer us 1 


— weVe no right to it, go(wl or bad ; but it would 
be very welcome jist at prisent.* 

Thus ended the interview. The money was paid 
over to the unfortunate couple ; the legal process 
was gone through ; and the sheriff formally took 
possession. Scallan and his wife transferred their 
quarters for the time being to a neighbour’s house, 
whither their furniture, a few wretched sticks, had 
preceded them. The applicants for the viicant 
homestead, three in number, formally presented 
their claims. For one of them, a Scotchman 
named Nesbitt, I declared a preference, and 
I ajipointed an early day for settling the matter 
I with liku. 

I Since my arrival, several of the resident gentry 
of the place luul called on me. Among the rest 
was a Mr Gerald Carnegie, nephew and sole 
representative of my predecessor in office. He 
shewed himsedf very kind, and gave me a W’arm 
invitation over to his place. 1 determined to 
cultivate his acquaintance ; the society of such a I 
man wouhl be not only agreeable, but, for a man ! 
circumstanced like me, profitable in the extreme, j 
Towards the latter part of his uncle’s life he had 
taken part in, nay, almost entirely managed the 
business of the estate. Before he took his leave — 
he had called on the afternoon of the day that I ^ 
had been speaking to Nesbitt about taking JLhe 
farm — I mentioned Scallan’s affair to him. He 
was quite pleased at my conduct in tlie affair. 
The fed low, lie said, was an arrant ruffian, who 
had given his poor uncle a great deal of trouble. 

‘In what respect r .1 asked. 

‘In every w'ay possible. He was constantly in 
bad company, organising conspiracies and getting 
up sliootiug-pavlies.’ 

‘Shooting-parties!’ I echoed. ‘That sounds 
badly for his lordship’s preserves.’ 

‘Oh, nothing of that sort,’ rei»lied Mr Carnegie, 
smiling; ‘but parlies of llibbonmen, for the 
purjiosc of Bliootiug obnoxious bailiffs, agents, and 
laiullorvls/ 

‘Meiciful ])owcrs ! he must he a regular villain ! 

1 am quite delighted to have rid the estate of 
him.’ 

‘It is a good job, Mr Wharton ; and the neigh- 
bouring land-agents should feel deeply indebted 
to you. 1 am sure lie materially shortened my 
)>oor uncle's life by a systematic course of intimi- 
dation. When both mind and body become en- 
liudded, there is a strong temptation to make a 
truce with villainy; and I’m afraid that wais the 
case with the old gentleman. The fact is, Scallan 
kept himself quiet ; but he was Uvsketl for no rent.’ 

‘ It was u ruinous principle to go upon,’ I 
remarked, 

‘ I'hat ’s a fact, and I used to remark the same 
to my uncle daily. It was no use advising him. 
There was sonudhing in it too — for at ah\ rate the 
poor old soul died in liis bed,’ 

My visitor dismissed, I went to dinner. A 
review of the day's proceedings afforded nie con- 
siderable satisfaction ; but this satislactiou was 
somehow tinged with an uneasiness, caused by 
the statements which I had heard from Mr 
Carnegie relative to Scallau’s connection with the 
Hibbon society. After diniujr, I fe^ more secure. 
But with the evening post came two letters^ one ; 
from my wife in England, the other from I knew 
.not whom. As a matter of course, I opened my 
wife’s letter first. From it I learned that both 
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riie Riid tbe children were much improved, and 
that die hoped to be able to join me in two or 
three weeka at the most. She had been reading 
the account of a murder in (ialway, since my 
departiire ; how a landlord bad been shot by an 
enraged tenant. Hence she had been very un- 
easy ; but she prayed every night for me beside 
our children’s cot that God would keep me from 
danger. Then followed a lot of minor details, of 
no interest to the reader, but of the deepest 
interest to me, separated from my home ior the 
first time in my life, a stranger in u strange land. 

I laid down my wife’s letter, and took up 
the other — a suspicious-looking billet, to Say the 
least of it. It was addressed in a sidelong (ashion : 
‘To Wharton, Sasenach jigiut over the Mahon 
proparty, Oastlemahon.’ I tore open tlie envelo[>e, 
and plurfged into the contents. I’liey were as 
follows : * • 

Wharton, j'ou villan, tliis is to let you know 
that the Boys has had a nie.itin on you for juittin 
poor Scallan an’ the wife out of there place, au’ 
your to give the same back to thiui at wanst. Else 
prepare your coffin, fur the Boy.s thinks that the 
likes of you is not wanted in the County AVest- 
ineab. Neglect this warnin at your I’crill ; an’ 
the next notiss yonll have ill be tlie Death 
Bi&et. Sined by me in the preaseiice of the 
Boys. — Rory of the Hh.ls. 

N.B. — My fmindly advise to you is to lave the 
counthry iutircly. l)hro[i the Ihrade au’ guit it. 

On the top of the letter was sketched the rude 
effigy of a coffin ; on one side of it, an Irish pike ; 
on the other, a blunderbuss ; at its foot, the 
legend, ‘ God save Ireland.’ 

Tbe crisis had come. 1 threw down the threaten- 
ing letter upon the table, atid leaning back, strove 
to review my present position calmly. Wliat wa-j 
I to do ? What was going to befall me ( Was 
I to violate my trust, and consent to the dishonour- 
able course proposed to me ? t)r was I to adhere to 
my original purpose '( which 1 knew to be the only 
one in accordance with honesty. In other w'ords, 
was I to stipulate 'vith l uhians for my life, or were 
my wife’s fears to be realised — that she shoidd 
soon be left au ifnpoverisbed widow, and her 
children helple.ss ori)hans? Gr was there some 
third course open to me — was 1 to lly the country 
forthwith ? I knew not. 


CLEVER MARRIED AVOMEN. 
Mabriaok is much more to a woman than it is 
to a man; it only forms a part of his while 
it constitutes the whole of hers. Her chief inte- 
rests centre, or ought to centre in her home. 
Some of the happie*st unions have been where 
husband and wife have had inttdlcidual tastes in 
common, as in the oases of Dr and Mrs Somerville, 
Henry and Sara Coleridge, AA^illiaru and Jlaiy 
Howitt, Samuel Carter Hall and his wife. It is 
to women such as these that AVordsworth refers 
in the following lines : 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurande, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To^warn, to comfort, and command — 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

AVitb. something of an angel light. i 


In the case of clever women being married to 
a dull heartless class of men, what can be expected 
but great unhappiness on both sides. Such, from 
the method of arranging marriages in France, 
fre(iuently occurs in tlmt country ; the misery 
I being aggravated from the circmnstance of there 
! being no means of liberation by divorce. The 
1 wtdl-known h’rench novelist who wrote under 
I the name of Georges Sand w-as married when 
1 a young, lively, ami pretty girl of seventeen 
j to a man old enough to be her father — we had 
! almo.st said grandfather — a retired militai^ officer, 
i entirely devoted to amateur farming. He spent 
! the large fortune which he had received with 
! his wife in importing new breeds of sheep and 
j magnificent bulls. In Georges Sand’s novel of 
I Inih'ana, one of the characters w’ho closely re- 
j semblcd him is thus descril)ed ; ‘He wsis a man 
I with a gray moustache and a terrible eye ; an 
' au.stere inastei', before wboni all trembled — wife, 
servants, horses, and dogs.’ The Baroness Dude- 
vant, for that was then lier name, endured her 
uncongenial existence with this man for some 
years. Two chihlren were born to her, and they 
for a lime a little reconciled her to her fate, but 
only for a linie. One day early in tlie year 1828 
she was missing. She had left her home, deter- 
mined to seek a happier life elsewhere. She first 
took refuge in the convent where she had been 
educated ; but soon found that she had only ex- 
changed one kiml of captivity for another. Again 
slie took flight ; and we next liear of her as 
inhabiting a garret in one of the strcels of Paris, 
and supporting herself by flower-painting ami by 
writing those novels wliich have made her name 
famous. Some time afterwards, Georges Sand 
entered into a lawsuit with her husband, and 
oiitained a separation from him and the re.stitu- 
tion of all her property. 

Delphine Gay, another French novelist, was 
the daughter of a French official in one of the 
dejiartments, and of his wife Sophie, who was 
: the authoress of a number cf works both in 
poetry and ])i'ose. Monsieur ( biy was doomed to 
ex])erienee one of the jxmalties which soimitimes 
■ atteml the possessoi-s of clevm’ wires. .Sftplue 
; having written a, willy sally against a prefect of 
: the depaitmefit, her husband was deprived of au 
: a])]>oinlmeut which he had enjoyed umler the 
'■ victim of his w'ifc’s satire. 'I'lmir ciaughler Del- 
I phine married Monsieur Emile de Girardin the 
! well-known journalist, a really gooil and conscien- 
; lions man, but one also w hose tettiper had been 
soured by early misfortunes. His young, beautiful, 
and witty wife was us gntat a favourite in society a» 
he was tin; re.verse. Her rooms w’ere the constant 
re-sort of the most ceh.-braled literary characters 
of the day : Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas, Balxac, 
A'^ictor Hugo, Mery, d'heophile Gautier, Engine 
Sue, and sonietime-s Alfred de Musset. Among 
all these celebrities it is to be feared that the 
husliami was often forgotten ; and though Delphine 
(»cca.sionally met him at dinner, nursed him when 
he was ill, an<l wa-s ready at all times to help him 
out of the difficulties into which his (piarrelsome 
<lispo8ition had involved him, he inhabited his 
own rooms, and never appeared at his wife’s 
receptions. 

AVe hardly read of a single authoress during the 
middle ages. In those days female e<lucatiou was 
almost entirely neglected, cxceiit in rare instances. 


CLEVEB MARRIED WOMEN. 


If women possessed talent, they were compelled to' 
hide it. No female novelist worthy of tne name 
appeared in England until the reign of George III. 
The lady who first had the courage to brave 
public opinion was Frances Barney, the friend of 
(Jarrick and Dr Johnson. Miss Burney remained 
unmarried until she was nearly forty years of age. 
Bomance is then supposed to exercise a less domi- 
nant power; but she nevertheless had the impru- 
dence to espouse Monsieur d’Arblay, a French 
refugee, whose income consisted only of a pre- 
carious annuity of one hundred pounds. The 
marriage, however, proved a very happy one. 
Macaulay describes Monsieur d'Arblay as ‘ an 
honourable and amiable man, with a handsome 
person, frank soldier-like manners, and some taste 
for letters.’ The pair did not suffer from poverty ; 
the wife became the bread-winner ; and not very 
long after her marriage her third novel, Camilla, 
was published, by which she is said to have 
realised over three thousand guineas. 

Charlotte Bronte in the zenith of her fame 
married Mr Nicholls, lier fathor’.s curate, a 
thoroughly good conscientious man, but possessing 
by no means literary tastes. It was the woman 
not the authoress with whom the hard-working 
clergyman fell in love, and whom he wislied to 
ni!i! his wife, and he would ratlier have pre- 
ferretl than otherwise that she had not written at 
all. This fact seemed to add to, not to detract from 
his wife's happiness. Writing of him to a friend 
shortly after her ii'^rriage, she thus speaks: ‘One 
of the villagers wlien proposing my husband’s 
health descrilred him as a consistent Christian 
and a kind gentleman. 1 own the vvor<ls touched 
me deejiiy; .md i thought to merit and win such 
a character was better flian to earn wealth or lame 
or power.’ 

Lady Mary AVortlcy Montagu was a great bene- 
factress to iier country, and a very clever and 
beautiful woman ; but she was not ([uite fitted 
for domestic life ; though, however, she chose to 
reside abroad while lier Imshand remained in 
England, they regularly corresponded witli eacli 
other on the most friendly terms. Mr Edward 
Wortley Montagu was by no means deficient in 
talent ; he was the intimate friend of Addison, and 
di8tingui8*'ed himself in parliament’as an able and 
upright politician. He was much older tliari his 
wife ; and it is very probable that Lady Alary 
would never have accepted him in spite of liis 
entreaties, had it not been to escape from a most 
distasteful marriage, into which her father ende.a- 
voured to force her. Few young ladies would like 
to imitate her example, aud elope with a man 
with whom they were not in love ; but the high- 
spirited daughter of Lord Kingston would not be 
given away against her will. 

The life of Angelica Kaufmann, the gifted 
Swiss artist, was a very romantic one. It has 
been said that slie actually refused the hand of 
Sir Joshua Ileynolda. Whether this is true or 
not, it is almost certain that while in England she 
married an adventurer who represented himself 
as Count Horn, a Swedish nobleman. Her second 
and last husband was an artist of the name of 
Zucchi, whom she had known from a child < and 
the remainder of her life was spent happily with 
him in Italy. 

The beautiful and enthusiastic Manon Philipon, 
who BO distinguished herself by her devotion to j : 


liberty, and her animosity to the monster Robe- 
spierre during the French Revolution, married, 
at the age of twenty-five, Monsieur Roland, au 
elderly man of reserved manners, and with a 
grave, harsh countenance ; nevertheless, under 
this unpleasing exterior were concealed sterling 
qualities. His political opinions were like his 
wife’s; and her literary ability was of great service 
to him in his capacity of Minister of the Interior. 
He entertained for her the greatest affection and 
esteem ; but his love was so selfish and domineer- 
ing, tliat he expected her every feeling to yield to 
it. To this tyranny she submitted without a 
murmifr. Madame Roland was one of the many 
victims of the Revolution. She perished on the 
scaffold. A few days afterwards, her husband was 
found quite dead, leaning against the trunk of a 
tree, with a paper pinned on his breast. This 
paper, after explaining who be was, went on to 
say : ‘ Wlmever thou art that findest me lying 
here, respect my remains; respect them as tliose 
of a vii’tuoiis man, who consecrated all his life to 
being usef ul, and who died as he had lived — vir- 
tuous and honest. Not fear hut indignation made 
me quit my retreat, on hearing that my wife had 
been murdered. I wished not to remain longer 
on an earth polluted with crimes.’ When the 
poor old mar. first heard of his wife’s deatlij, he 
had wished to go at once to Paris, in order to 
denounce her murderers ; but he remembered 
that if he were tried and condemned, all his pro- 
perty would he forfeited to the state, and his 
child left penniless, and therefore put an end to 
his own life. 

Probably the hajipicst years of Madame de 
Maintenon’s life were those which she spent as 
the wife of Scarron, and yet he was so deformed 
that it is wonderful that a young girl of sixteen 
or seventeen could be induced to accept him as 
her husband. But Madame de Maintenon, then 
Frances d’Aul:)igue, was an orphan and nearly 
penniless, and Scarron was almost the only friend 
she hud. This well-known writer was not born 
the mi.sshapeu being which accident afterwards 
made him. As a young man he was active and 
well-shaped. The story of his misfortunes is a.s 
follows. He was the son of af wealthy counsellor, 
aud was forced to enter the Church by his father, 
greatly against his will. He did not perform his j 
dutie.s as an abb(i with much propriety. In Alans, 
as in the greater part of the cities of Provence, the 
ciirnival is closed by public masquerades. For one 
of these Scarron chose the following strange dis- 
guise ; he first jilastered his body over with lioney, 
and then rolled himself in a feather-bed, which ne 
had ripped open for that purpose. Thus trans- , 
formed, he went to the masquerade, and drew the 
attention of the company entirely on himself Of 
the women, some lieu frightened at his appmach ; 
others crow'ded round him, and despoiled him of 
his feathers ; and it was soon discovered who he 
was. The people now exclaimed against the 
scandal given to the Church. Scarron at length 
succeeded in making his escape ; but being pur- 
sued, and finding a bridge in his way, he jumped 
heroically over it, and swimming to the opposite 
bank, lay down among the reeds ^o conceal him- 
self. The cold now struck into him, and fixed in 
his blood the principles of those disorders which 
afterwards overwhelmed him. Sciatica, ‘gout, and 
rheumatism sometimes seized him successively. 
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*nd sotiietime!i all to^^ther, and rendered him 
an ei^tome of human misery. When Frances 
d’Aabign^ married him, his body was, from the 
contTacti<m of the nerves, something like the letter 
Z, His head hung on his breast, and hia legs 
■were 4rawn up ; he wrote either upon his knees 
ctr upon two steel brackets fastened to the arms of 
hia easy-chair. In spite of his sufferings, however, 
he waa always cheerful, and oven merry ; and his 
. rooms were the constant resort of the most bril- 
liant society in Pai*is. When eight years after her 
marriage, Madame Scarron was left a widow, she 
wept long and sincerely fur the kind and good- 
tempered husband she had lost. •> 

Genius, when unaccompmied by right principles 
and self-control, is a more dangerous quality in a 
•woman than a man. Nothing shews this njore 
plainly than the lifc of Lady Caroline Lamb. 
No one was more fully alive tp her faults than 
she was herself. When the Hon. William Latub, 
then Lord Melboome, laid his heart and fortune 
at her feet, she refused him, saying that she was 
afraid her violent temper would wreck their hap 
piness. Again, however, he proposed ; and this 
time, unfortunately for himself, he was accented. 
Lady Caroline’s fear that she could not control her 
temper was by no means groundless. At the 
manage ceremony she was seized with a fit of 
passion, and she thus afterwards described her 
behaviour: ‘I stormed at the bishop, tore my 
valuable dress to pieces, and was carried nearly 
insensible to the carriage which was to convey 
me for ever from ray home.’ Lady Caroline was 
certainly at times not quite sane. Lord jMelbourne 
made her a far better husband than most men 
would have done ; and though at last he was 
obliged to separate from her, he still retained a 
portion of his old affection. 

Without undervaluing intellect, we think that 
no one will be inclined to deny that both in men 
and women the qualities of the heart are fur more 
important than those of the head ; and we cannot 
do better than conclude with the following lines 
of the late Canon Kingsley, addressed to young 
girls, and which bear closely on this suliject : 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will lx? clever ; 

I>o noble things, not dream them all day long ; 

So making life, death, and that vast forever. 

One grand, sweet song. 


A STORY OF ADEN HARBOUR. 

It is a common practice on passenger vessels, more 
es[)ecialiy on board Uie large ‘overland’ stearaera 
voyaging to and from India, for certain of the 
male passengers to assemble after dark in the 
smoking-room or other snug retreat, and there 
spend the long evenings in singing songs or telling 
‘yams.’ On one of these occasions it had come 
round to the turn of an Indian officer either to 
sing a song or to tell a story for the benefit of his 
companions ; so after thinking for a few minutes, 
and urged on by repeated calls of ‘ Come, go on, 

B he at length idiose the latter alternative, 

and commenced as foUoira 

Many years ago, dating the last China war, I 
was attached- to a regiment bound for the Peiho 
and Pekin; but most unfortoimtely, just as we 


were on the point of leaving Hong-kong for the 
north, my health, which had been ailing for some 
little while, .suddenly gave way ; and much to 
my chagrin, after appearing before a medical 
board, I was ordered home to England by the 
first mail-steamer. Natural!}', the di.stippointment 
of taking leave of my companions — all in high 
spirits at the prospect of seeing a little field -ser- 
vice — was a severe trial to me ; but uncloubtt^ly 
my being sent away from China to a healthier 
climate was all for the best, for 1 daily grew 
weaker, and the disease I sullered from appeared 
to get a stronger bold on me, so much so, that when 
the houiewanl-l)ound steamer anchored in the 
I harbour of Ilong-kong, and the time came for 
passengers to embark, I was so ill as to be quite 
unable to w'alk, and was carried on boanl as ' 
helpless as a child. Soon, however, when the j 
vessel got under weigh and faced the broad ocean, j 
the glorious sea-air worked a gradual change for i 
the better, and by slow degrees 1 began to pick up ; 
strength and spirits. We touched at Singapore j 
to take in a supply of coal, and made a quick I 
run thence to Ceylon, and on the evening of j 
! the sixth day came to an anchor in the beautiful j 
' harbour of Point do Galle. The Calcutta boat j 
! arrived some few hours later ; and early the fol- 
} lowing morning I found myself and baggage on 
j the deck of a crowdt-d ‘overland’ .steamer. After 
I the usual bustle and confusion bad in a measure 
j subsided, and I bad made tlie acquaintance of the j 
I punser and doctor of the ship, 1 obtained, by their i 
! assistance, a good airy cabin in tlie forc]tarL of ! 
I the ves.sel, away from the noise and heat of the ' 
j engines, and occupied hy one other passenger only | 

I — a weather-beaten old (leneral in the Madras j 
j army, returuing to England at tlie termination of | 
his service. 

Our steamer was named the Xcmesu, a well- 
known Peninsular and Oriental vessel of former ■ 
days. She was a line large bout, splendidly fitted 
up and equipped, like the generality of her class, I 
but w'as nevertheless, for mure reu-sons than one, i 
exceedingly unpopular among overland ]>as:senj^3 j 
in general, and deservedly so, fur the followmig j 
reasons. . She wits hnilt almost entirely of iron ; 
throughout, ami M’as- so strongly framed tliut she | 
bore to all outward a]>pcarance a greater resem- | 
blancc to an nnnoiir-jdated frigate tiian to a 
steamer intended to cany the government mails, 
a heavy cargo, and a largo number of passengers. 
She was ill adapted for a mail-steamer on account 
of her very moderate rate of spee.d — still less so 
for a passenger-boat ; for when loaded up with 
mail-boxes and nierchaiidise she lay so low in the 
water that her ports could .seldom be opened with i 
safety, even in line weather and with but little | 
motion on the vessel. This fault in her build was j 
a very serious objection to the Nenmis; for often i 
during the hot-weather months, when tire heat | 
of the Red Sea was something terrible and over- I 
powering, her cabins were filled with poor invalids, 
returning from India to their native land, to whom 
a breath of fresh air l>etween the heated decks 
of the steamer was almost a matter of life and 
death. 

The Nemem hail met with several adventures 
and mi.shap3 during her career. Once, when 
coming down a narrow - and most dangerous 
channel in the Hooghly, she met with a steamer 
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from Rangoon bound for Calcutta, passing up tho 
river. The latter should never liave been allowed 
to enter this narrow passage till it was clear of 
vessels, there being no room for two large 
steamers to pass each other. The N&mcsia held 
straight on her course, and presently struck tho 
Buriuah steamer so terrible a blow as to cut her 
almost in halves without receiving any material 
injury to herself. This little occurrence had 
earned for her the sohruiuet of ‘the Peninsular 
and Oriental Ram.’ On another occasion the 
Neme.sis ran on shore near Point do Galle ; but 
ber powerful frame again sIockI her in good stead, 
for after scraping ami bumping about for several 
hours among reefs of rocks that wouM speiidily 
have wrecked any ordinary vessel, ‘ The Ram ’ 
was got off little the worse for all she had 
gone through. But 1 am wamloring from my 
story. 

Our passage from Oalle to Aden was fortu- 
nately, for tile time of year, a remarkably good 
one, ’riic heat iva-s certainly very distressing ; but 
the sea was so smooth that w’c were able to keep 
the ports wide open night and day ; and this was 
no slight boon to an invalid like myself, unable 
to leave bis bed or to enjoy life on dock ; for 
nUlioiigh fliere was oomjiaratively little bre(‘zc to 
spee . of, yet tlie mere motion of the vessel as 
she }doughpd her cour.se, tlirvmgii the deep, caused 
a slip,ht cuiTont of air to blow through the stilling 
cabin. 

At IcJi.'.tb the b.i-e Arabian coast was reported 
to bo in sight ; and .ioiue few hours later we slowly 
steamed into Aden harbour, and sabdy dropped 
our anebor amidst a orow<l of siiijiping. I had 
so improve '* in hoaltli during our run between 
dalle and .\d'‘n that latlerlv, when the great boat 
of the day was over, 1 iia<l lioeu able occasionally 
to spend a few hours on <leck, reclining in an easy- 
chair, propped up with pillow.s, and there enjoyed 
a talk with my comi>anions ; ami two <iays before 
reaching Aden, I had made such good progress 
towards recovery as to be able to reach the <lcck 
without tlie as-'istance of the steward. I felt, so 
elated at tliis cliaiige. for tlu: better, tliat a longing 
desire came over me to a<a;ompany some of my 
comradc.s bound for a ramble on slmre, flattering 
myself at llie same lime tluiP if 1 could not walk 
far, I coubl at anyratu biro a carriage of some 
kind, HU(1 firive- abovit from one ]»lace to another. 
But my fi iend the doctor of the iVto/tcsis very soon 
put an end to my project, and dissipated these 
illusions so soon as he heard of theug liy peremp- 
torily forbidding anytbing of the kind ; at the same 
time earnestly advising me to keep quiet on board 
ship, for that the least exposure to the sun, or the 
slightest over-exertion, w'onld a.ssuredly bring back 
a return of the illness from which I was only then 
just recovering. Of course I had to give way 
and submit to my fate ; though it wa.s a sore dis- 
appointment to me to see my fellow-passengers 
all going ashore, while I was left behind alone. 
However, it could not be helped, so 1 amu.seii 
myself by loolving over a bundle of fresh news- 
papers giving the latest intelligence from England. 
But I was not long to be thus left in peace. Soon 
some immense ligliters, deeply laden with bags of 
coal, and manned by gangs of half-naked savages, 
approached the steamer ; and speedily the babel of 
voices alongside, tho clatter of the coal as it was 
shot down the iron bunkers, and the cloud of 


dust W’hich 


began 


to cover everything, 


black 

drove me away from my comfortable casy-chair 
on deck, and forced me to take refuge in the 
saloon below. 

The day wore on ; but still the unceasing noise 
and uproar of tlie coaling continued, till about 
smi'-et, wlien mnch to my relief, the din and con- 
fusion outside the steamer suddenly ceased, and 
the vessel once more became quiet. Feeling tired, 
I made for my cabin. The steward presently came 
«lown, opentsl the port, and lighted a small lamp, 
lo enable me to read while reclining in my 
berth. And he also brought me a bottle of iced 
lernoiiaTle. Then, quite in opposition to the rules 
of the Peninsular and Oriental (’ompany, I smoked 
a cigarette, in my cabin. 

Gradually eve .stole on, and the sun disappeared 
behind the towering crags of the fortreSs. I got 
tired of reading, s« blew the laJiip out. My berth 
was exactly opposite to, but considerably above 
the ojien ])ort, so that while reclining on niy couch 
I obtained a good view of the harbour, shipping, 
ami shore. The air was calm and still. Lights 
began to glimmer among the distant houses, and 
I could see the signal-lamps gliding up the rig- 
ging of the vessels riding at anchor. Now and 
again I heard the tinkle of the ship-bells marking 
the hour. Presently a bright flash of flame 
momentarily illuminated the cabin, and then after 
a pause came the booming thunder of the evening 
gnu across the water. I could hear the distant 
roll of the garrison drums heating the tattoo; 
then a profouiul stillnes.s supervened, broken only 
by the gentle plash of the wavc.s against the iron 
side of the steamer. I pulled ray blanket closer 
rouml mo, preparatory to taking a nap, and gra- 
dually glided into the land of forgetfulness. I 
must have slept for some little time, when I 
gradually became aware of low muttered voices. 

I must tell you that as it happened 1 had fallen 
asloci> directly facing the open port, so that on 
opening my eyes, I could, without moving my 
po.sition, see what was going on in the cabin. To 
my astonishment, the first thing I beheld was the 
half-naked form of a Soomfilie — as the woolly 
headed inhabitants of x\deii are called — balancing 
himself on the lower sill of the port. He was 
leaning forwal^l and eagerly scanning the various 
articles of clothing, &c. scattered around. The 
moon Wixs shining brightly at the time, and 
rendered objects on the floor and sides of the 
cabin clear to view ; a^hough my berth, consider- 
ably higher up, was shrouded in darkness. I 
was very soon wide awake on discovering this 
intruder, and eagerly watched his move.ineuts. 
The nrscal kept up a low converse with sonio 
confederate apparently in a boat on the outside 
of the steamer; and as be glanced round the cabin, 

I fancied that I could see the glitter of his black 
eye. For a second he looked I'urtivcdy up in my 
direction, and I. imagined that he had discovered 
me. But no. 1 was well concealed by the darkness, 
and remained perfectly motionless. At length, ray 
friend with the curly head seemed to have decided 
upon making a prize of a gay Cashmere dressing- 
gown, the property of raj' fellow-passenger the 
old General, Avhich article of raiment hung sus- 
pended from a peg on the door of the apartment, 
and as it happened was rendered fully conspicuous 
by the light of the moon. Presentl;^ a long forked 
stick was handed up from the outside of the ship 


c!) 
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to the woulcl-be thief, who stretching out his arm, 
hy a dexterous twitch with the tip of tliis weapon 
removed the coveted garment from the peg, and 
then turning the stick round and round, gradually 
wound the valuable article into a ball, prepara- 
tory to drawing it towards him and removing it 
altogether. 

Things had now reached a crisis. Wliile this 
scene was being enacted within a few yards of me, 
I had been rapidly revolving in my mind what 
was to be done to punish this rascal, and at the 
same time to prevent him from carrying olf my 
comrade’s property. A heavily knobbed stick, 
called a ‘Penang lawver,’ was resting on t.vo pegs 
within easy reach of my hand ; but 1 felt certain 
that long before I could possess myself of this 
weapon, the thief would discover me, atid im- 
niemately escape. However, there was not a 
moment to be lost ; so I slowly raised myself on 
my elbow, intending to make a sudden clutch at 
the stick, when the knuckles of my hand touched 
something hard lying on the edgt; of the berth, 
and the next moment I had firmly grasped the 
neck of the empty lemonade bottle. And not a 
moment too soon ; for already the thief, who 
had been leaning forward while disengaging the 
dressing-gown, was slowly recovering his former 
poijitiou, and in another moment would doubtless 
have successfully accomplished liis design. But 1 i 
was well above him, and he was yet within easy 
range. So raising myself on my left hand, I 
suddenly leaned forward and hurled the heavy 
glass bottle full at the curly pate of the cabin 
invader, and with a good aim, for the conical 
end of the missile struck him a tremendous blow, 
apparently full in the centre of his skull. With | 
a yell of pain and fright he dropped stick, dress- 
ing-gown, and all ; ami in spite of the thump which 
he had received on his cranium, which was sutti- 
cient to have fractured the skull of a European 
— though seemingly it maile little impression on 
the thick skull of this Soornalie — he dropped 
down into the boat with the agility of a luoukcy, 
and quickly disappeared. By the time that my 
shouts had brougiit one of the stewards of the 
ship to my assistance, all trace of the thieves had 
disappeared ; though one of the watch on dock, 
when questioned, remembered noticing a boat 
paddled by two natives making olf at speed from 
the side of the vessel. 

„ We got under iveigh the following morning at 
daylight ; and when the hour to dress came round, 
it was discovered for the first time that numerous 
articles of clothing had mysteriously disappf*.are<l. 
Fortunately, however, nothing of anv great value 
had been taken ; though a lady in the next cabin 
hod to mourn the loss of a waterproof cloak, 
which doubtless, likfe the other mrasing articles, 
liiul fiilWi a prey to the thieves of Aden harbour. 


PLAYMATES. 

A TRiPMua footfall on the stair — 
A visioa from * lie PoUet ’ — 

A sudden fragrance in the air — 
Ye gods ! can this Ite Molly ? 
This ‘ symphony ’ in silver whiu-, 
Perchance some star— off duty — 
Como down to set us mortals right 
Upon ideas of beauty. 


Or snow-flake that has lost its way-— 

Its path in life mistaken — 

Some dream that flies at break of day. 

And leaves ns loath to waken. 

The Molly that I knew of yore, 

Was but a chit of seven, 

j ' 

I In sandalled shoes and pinafore — 

While I was just eleven, 

A pair of yoiilliftil lovers we 
In days of childish folly, 

Ere Time had stole a iiiarcli on me, 

And carried off iny Molly. 

* Kelentless parents * came between. 

Behold Miss Mary Seaton 
Consi^^ned to l)oartiini;-school routine — 

And me — a fag at Eton. 

All, Molly, I shall ne‘er fi^rget 
The day on which we parted ; 

I think you cried, you small coquette ; 

But I was broken-hearted. 

A JNiobe in giirmeuta brief, 

Your tears were quite in season ; 

But then your doll had come to grief — 

An all-sutlicing reason. 

I still preserve with tender care 

Your Prayer- l>ook “ frayed with kissing — 
A relic much the worse for wear, 

With half the pages missing. 

Have you the many^bladed knife 
1 gave you once i — I wonder. 

The most unlucky gift in life ; 

It cleft our paths asunder. 

My sw^^etheai’t of the Past is dead — 

That mourned her broken ‘Dolly 
And now I turn to greet instead 
Tliis most imposing Molly. 

Observe — A dress of filmy lace 
Beyond my jiowers of painting — 

A tiny vinaigrette— in case 

The maid sliould think of fainting. ^ 

A dainty cap (I tliink I’m right) 

Tihr goldt ii bead sunnounting -- 
A ]KiiV of gloves whose buttons quite 
Defy attempts at counting. 

A siitin fan wdiere baby- loves 
That Heem to weary never, 

Di.^^port themselves in rnyrtlo grove.s 
That blossom on for ever. 

A gleam of gems whose elfin light 
In weird and fitful flashes 
lieilects the eyes — demurely bright 
Beneath their shady lashes. * . . 

♦ ♦ ♦ # ♦ 

‘And did you not forget ? ’ she says. — 

‘ Forget you, Molly, never ! 

TJie love of Eton jacket days 
Is just as green as ever,' — 

‘ You silly boy.’ — ‘ As silly still, 

Ah, Molly, do not doubt it,’ — 

‘ My glove has come unbuttoned, Will. 

, , . • How long you are about it ! ’ 

GfioRaa WAKRTNaxoN, 
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ILLUSIVE VISIONS. 

Modkrn’^ science has made ns aware that tlie old 
helicd in ap])arilions rested on notiiing more tlian 
illu'ijvo fancies caused by some kind of pliysical 
derar 'emont of the person so affected. It is 
im})ortant that 3 ’oiujg persons slumld be made 
thorouglily aware of tlie fact, that there never was 
and never will be any such fancy whicli is not 
capable d’ being exi laiued upon natural grounds. 
A jiersou in weak health, thougli in perfect posses- 
si<ni of all his faculties, begins to be troubled by 
waking xisions of persons with wliom lie may 
bo lamiliar, or who may have, been long dead, oi 
who sometimes may apj»ear as ]ierfect strangers to 
him. The .sjicetres who flit before him, ‘come like 
shadows ’and ‘so dejiart.’ They represent, in the. 
most perfect manner, the reproductions nf things 
tliat are or were — utterly intangible, creations. 
The subject of these visitations may hear the 
spectres converse, and they may even talk in turn 
to liim. He is perfectly aware of their visionary 
nature, and is as convinced of their unreality as 
is the Irion 1 who sees them. not, a^id to whom 
the phantoms are described. No .suspicions of 
insane delusion as to these visitations can be enter- 
tained for a moment, and the ([uestion may there- 
fore naturally bo put to the man of science, ‘How 
can tliese illusions bo accounted for V 'J'he answer 
is to be found in one of tlie simplest studies in 
the jdiysiology of nerves and of mind, and shews 
us that the.se illusions have a material basis, or 
that, in the words of the poet, the ‘ shadow jiroves 
the substance true.’ 

To thoroughly elucidate the subject of illnsion.s 
within a brief space, we may begin by select- 
ing one or two illustrations of illu.sive vision, 
such as have been recorded for instruction and 
edification in the pages of the physiologist. One 
of the best known cases— deriving its interest 
from tlie fact that the subject of the visitations 
in question himself narrates the facts— is that of 
Nicolai, a well-known citizen and bookseller of 
Berlin, who read an account of his cose before the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. Wo shall give the 


account in his own words. ‘ During the few latter 
months of the year 17.90,’ says Nicolai, ‘ I had 
experienced several melancholy incidents, which 
dee])ly affected imi, particularly in September, 
from which time I .suffered an almost uninter- 
rupted series of misfortunes, that affected me wsith 
the most poignant grief. I was accustomed to be 
bled twice a year, and this had been done once 
on the 9th of July, but was omitted to be 
repeated at the end of the year 1790. . . I had, 
in January and February of the year 1791, the 
additional misfortune to experience several ex- 
tremely unplca.sant circumstances, which were fol- 
! lowed on the 24th of February by a most violent 
I altercation. My wife and another person came 
I int<) my apartment in the morning in order to 
j console me ; but I was too much agitated by a series 
i of incidents which had most powerfully affected 
I my moral feeling, to be capable of attending to 
them. On a sudden, I perceived at about the 
1 di.stance of ten steps, a form like that of a deceased 
^ person. I pointed at it, asking my wife if she did 
I not see it. It was but natural that she should 
j not sec anything ; mj’^ question therefore alarmed 
; her very much, and she scut immediately for 
i !i physician. The phantasm continued for some 
I minutes. I grew' at length more calm, and being 
I extremely exliausted fell into a restless sleep, which 
I lasted about half an hour. The physician ascribed 
the vision to violent mental emotion, and hoped 
there would be no return ; but the violent agita- 
tion of my mind had in some way di.sordered my 
nerves, and produced further consequence.s, which 
deserve a more minute description. 

‘At four in the afternoon, the form which I 
had seen in the morning reappeared. I was by 
myself when this happened, and being rather 
uneasy at the incident, went to my wife’s apart- 
ment ; but there likewise I was persecuted by 
the form, which, however, at intervals disap- 
peared, and always presented itself in a staudingf 
posture. About six o’clock there appeared also 
several walking figures, w'hich had no copnecUon 
with the first After the first day, the form of the 
deceased person no more appeared ; but its place 
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was supplied with many other phantasms, some- 
times representing acquaintances, but mostly 
strangers : those whom I knew were composed of 
living and deceased persons, but the number of 
the latter was comparatively small. . . When I 
shut my eyes tliese forms would sometimes vanish 
entirely, though there were instances when I beheld 
them with my eyes closed; yet, when they disap- 
peared on such occasions, they generally returned 
when I opened my eyes. . . They all appeared 
to me in their natural size, and as distinct as if 
alive, exhibiting different shades of carnfttion in 
the uncoveivd parts, as well as different colours and 
fashions in their dresses, though the colours seemed 
somewlif^t paler than in real nature ; none of the 
figures appeared particularly terrible, comical, or 
disgusting, most of them boiiiff of an indifferent 
shape, and some presenting a pleasing aspect. 
The longer these persons continued to visit me, 
the more frequently did they return, while at the 
same time they increa.scd in number about four 
weeks after they had first appeared, I also began 
to hear them talk ; sometimes among themselves, 
but more frequently they addressed their dis- 
co'ftrse to me ; their speeches being uncommonly 
short and never of an unpleasant turn. At 
different times there appeared to me botli dear 
and sensible friends of both sexes, whose addres.se.s 
tended to appca.se my grief, which had not yet 
wholly subsided ; their consolatory speeches were 
in general addressed to me when I was alone. 
Sometimes, however, I wais accosted by thc.se con- 
soling friends while I wa.s engaged in company, 
and not unfrcquently while real persons were 
speaking to me. The consolatory addresses con- 
sisted sometimes of abrupt phrases, and at other 
times they were regularly executed.’ 

Such was Nicolai’s account of the phantom- 
visitors who addressed and consoled him in his 
domestic affliction. It is interesting to pursue 
fitUl further his account of their disappearance. 
The reader will recollect that Nicolai had neglected 
to repeat at the end of 1790 the blood-letting in 
which it was customary in the days %ve speak 
of for our forefathers to indulge. It -was at last 
decided that leeches should bo used, and on April 
20, 1791, at eleven o’clock in the morning, Nicolai 
informs us the operation w\‘is performed. ‘No 
person,’ he continues, ‘was wdth me besides the 
surgeon ; but during the operation my chamber 
was crowded with human visions of all descrip- 
tion& This continued uninterruptedly till about 
half an hotir after four o’clock, ju.st when my 
digestion commenced. I then perceived that they 
began to move more slowly. Soon after, their 
colour began to fade, and at seven o’clock they 
were entirely white. But they moved very little, j 
i though the forms were as distinct as before;} 
growing, however, by degrees more obscure, yet 
not fewer in number, as had generally been the 
case. . j They now seemed to dissolve in the 
air, while fragments of some of them continued 
v&ible for a considerable time. About eight 


o’clock, the room W'as entirely cleared of my fan- 
tastic visitors. Since that time,’ adds Nicolai, ‘ I 
have felt twice or three times a sensation os if 
they -were going to reappear, without, however, 
actually seeing anything. 'The same sensation 
surprised me just before I drew up this account, 
while I was examining some papers relative to 
these phenomena, which I had drawn up in the 
year 1791.’ 

Such is a historical account of whak may appear 
to the senses of a sane and reasonable individual. 
Before entering on their scientific explanation it 
will be advisable to give one or two furtlier 
examples of the phenomena in question. On the 
occasion of the tire which destroyed part of the 
Crystal Palace in the winter of 1860-7, part of the 
menagerie had been sacrificed to the flames. The 
chimpanzee, however, was believed to have escaped 
from his cage, and was presently seen on the roof 
endeavouring to save himself by clutching in wild 
despair one of the iron beams wliich the fire had 
.spared. The struggles of the animal were watched 
with an intense curiosity mingled with horror and 
sympathy for the supposed fate which awaited the 
unfortunate monkey. What wa.s the surprise of 
the spectators of an imminent tragedy to find that 
the object wliich in the guise of a terrified ape, 
had exciteil their fears, resolved itself into a piece 
of canvas blind, .so tattered, that to the eye of the 
imagination and when moved by the wind, it 
presented the exact counterpart of a struggling 
animal ! 

Such an example is of especial interest, because 
it proves to u-s that not one person alone, but 
a large number of spectators may bo deceived 
by an object imperfectly seen — and aided in the 
illusion by a vivid imagination — into fancying all 
the details of a spectacle of which the chief actor 
is entirely a myth, 

A singular case has been given on strict mescal 
authority of a lady, who, walking from Penrhyn 
to Falmouth— her mind lieiug occupied with the 
subject of drfnking-t'ountains -- was certain she saw 
in the road a newly erected fountain, bearing the 
inscription, ‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.’ As a matter of course she men- 
tioned her interest in seeing such an erection to 
the daughters of the gentleman who was supposed 
to have placed the fountain in its position. They 
a.s8ured her that no such fountain was in exist- 
ence ; but convinced of the reality of her senses ' 
on the ground that ‘seeing is believing,’ she 
repaired to the spot where she had seen the 
fountain, oidy to find, however, a few scattered 
stones in place of the expecteti erection. 

We may now turn to consider the scientific 
explanation of such curious phenomena in human 
existence. The causes of these illusions are not 
»lilficult to understand, since they in reality depend 
upon a slight derangement of the powers whereby 
we see and hear in an ordinary and normal 
method. To make our meaning clear, let us 
briefly consider what takes place in ordinary sen- 
sation, when we see or hear the objects and 
sounds of every-day exislenca The eye alighting 
on an object transfers an impression of that object 
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to the brain through the special (opticl nerve 
of sight, which leads from the eye to the part 
of the brain exercising the sense of sight. W c in 
reality do not see witlx the eye. That organ is 
merely an arrangement of lenses adapted to receive, 
focus, and otherwise adjust lays of light streaming 
from the objects we see. The function of the eye 
is simply that Oi adjusting and correlating the 
conditions necessary for the production of an 
impression. This impression is canicd in due 
course to a special part of the brain, where it 
becomes transformed into a special .sensation — 
that of sight. We thus truly see not with the eye, 
but wdtb the brain, or rather with that portion of 
the brain which lien in direct relation loith the 
nerves of sight The eye represents the lenses of 
the photographer’s camera ; but the brain corre- 
sponds to the sensitive plate which receives the 
image of the sitter, and on wliich all suhsequent 
alterations of the image are effected. Of the other 
senses, the same prominent feature may also be 
[ expressed — namely, that in the brain and not in 

the mere organ of sense must be allocated the true 
seat of knowledge. Tito ear modifies waves of 
sound ; but it is the l)rain which distinguishes, 
appreciates, and acts ujion the information con- 
veyed by the organ of hearing. The iinger touches 
an - iq'ect ; but the seat of knowledge does not 
exist at llie extremity of the haiid. I'lio impres- 
sion of toiicl) is duly conveyed to the brain as 
before, there to bo analysed, commented n])on, 
and if .n ‘>.<1 ujion .as well. 

()n tlie appreciiU.on of the siin])lo fact th.at the 
brain is tlie. true seat of tlie senses, rests the whole 
explanat ion of tlie ghosts and apparitions which 
occasionally attend the footsteps and nieo't tlie eyes 
of humanity. AVhen we are conscious of looking 
at a real object, a seu'-ation of sight is formed in 
the brain, as m’c haA'c seen. Sucli a .sensation we 
called an ‘oljective’ one, Ixrause it is derived 
from a veritable object. So also, when wc bear a 
tune played by a person whom Ave see, or of whose 
existence, even Avhen unseen, we entertain no 
doubt, the sensation of sound is then called ‘subjec- 
tive.’ But lliere are many familiar instances in 
which the power of the mind to icproiluco the 
sensations, sights, and sounds Ave have received, 
is demons. rated. Tlie day-dK-amer Van soinetimes 
bring the scenes in Avliich he has once taken part 
so vividly before his mental gaze, that hi.9 reverie 
may actually be broken by the AvorJs Avhicli 
unconsciously floAV from his lips as his imagina- 
tion starts into bodily action. Such a poAver of 
fancy and imagination is tlie beginning or I'aiiit 
imitation of a still more powerl'ul means Avliicb 
we possess of bringing before ourselves the forms 
and scenes which have once been objectively 
present with us. In the dream thi.s poAver is 
illustrated typically enough. From the back- 
ground of consciousness so to speak, w'e project 
forwards, in our sleep, the pictures Avhich a busy 
brain is reproducing, or it may be piecing together 
from the odds and ends of its iancy to form the 
ludicrous combinations avc are faiuiliar Avith in 
the ‘ land of Nod.’ And if aa’b carry the idea of 
this same i)ower being exercised in our Avaking 
moments, to form the ghosts of science,, the 
explanation of the otherwise curious and myste- 
rious subject of illusive visions Avill be com- 
plete. 

We knoAV then, that the brain has the ordinary 



power of forming images which may he projected 
outwards in the form of the fancies of every-day 
life. But these projected fancies may grow into 
plain and apparent sensations or images under 
the reqiAisite conditions. When wo hear ‘ a ring- 
ing in the ears,’ we know perfectly well that 
no objective sound exi.sts, and scientifically we 
say that the sensation of hearing in such a case 
is an internal or subjective one. When we 
see Hashes of light Avhich ha\'e no existence in 
the outside Avorld on Avhich we happen to be 
gazing, we explain their occurrence in the same 
Avay. Now, on such a basis, the ghosts of science 
are boeh rai.sed and laid. Tlie images and phan- 
toms of Nicolai, lilce the sparks or flashes of 
light, are subjective sensations. They arise, in 
other Avords, from some irritation of that part of 
the brain, Avliich AA’ould have received the impres- 
sions of sight bail the objecti in question had an 
actual existence. But the subject also involves 
a reference to bodily condition and to memory 
itself rrimarily, it Avill be found that illusive 
vi.sions appear only Avhen the health of the sub- 
ject of these visitations is in a Aveakly stale. The 
derangement of the health is the primary cause 
of these curious states. 

It is, hoAvover, equally AA’orthy of remark that 
many of the phantasms of Nicolai were pei^ns 
Avhom he kiicAv. Such visions then may he sup- 
posed to simply represent the effects of very 
recent images AAdiich had been received and 
stored in the brain, and Avhich were evolved 
by the exercise of unconscious memoiy|. Of the 
deceased persons whose images appeared to him, 
the same remark may be made — memory again 
reproducing, by the subjective impressions of 
the brain, tlie forms of dead friends. But what, 
it may be asked, of the strange visions whom j 
Nicolai did not recognise ? The reply which j 

science offens, is that these also Avere images j 
or conceptions of persons whom Nicolai must j 
have seen at some time, hut whom he could not | 
remember ; mysterious reproductions, by the brain, | 
of events Avhich had been impressed thereon, 
but Avliich bad escajied remembrance by ordinary 
memory, lilveu the character Avhom Nicolai may 
liaA'c simply heard dcscribed,*could be thus pro- 
duced, and present apparently the images of per- 
sons Avith Avlioru he avus not, as a matter of con- 
scious memory, familiar. The brain, in other 
words, registers and remembers more than memory 
can evolve ; and it is reasonable to conceive that 
forgotten images of things or persons once seen 
Ibrmed the mysterious strangers of Nicolai’s 
waking dreams. 

It is notcAvorthy that only after a long period 
of visitation from his fantastic friends, did Nicolai 
begin to hear them speak.' Thus, the sense of 
hearing had also conic iu time to lend its aid 
in propagating the illusions ; and the fact that 
the visions aildressod Nicolai coucerning his OAvn 
immediate afl’airs and his jiersonal griefs and 
sorroAV.s, clearly sIicavs the unconscious^ action 
of a mind Avhich was brooding over its own 
trials, and which Avas evolving from AAithin 
itself the comfort and consolation of kindly 
friends. Last of all, that the material basis of 
these visionary friends resided in the weakly body 
of their host, is proA^ed by their disappearance on 
the resunipticu of the customary blobd-letting 
and the improvement of the health — an additional 
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fact shewing the relation of the healthy body to 
the sound mind. 

One of the most interesting cases^ of vision- 
seeing by a person of culture and intelligence 
is that related in the Atkenmm of January 10, 
1880, by the Rev. Dr Jessopj), who, in Lord 
Orford’s library, when engaged in copying some 
literary notes, saw a large white hand, and then, 
as he tells us, perceived ‘the figure of a somewhat 
large man, with his back to the fire, bending 
slightly over the table, and apparently examining 
the pile of books I had been at work upon.| The 
figure was dressed in some antique ecclesiastical 
garb. 'The figure vanished when Dr Jessopp 
made a movement with his arm, but reappeared, 
and £^in vanished when the reverend narrator 
threw dijwn a book with wliich he had been ; 
engaged. Dr Jessppp’s recital called forth con- | 
siJerable comment, and a lettes from Dr Andrew 
Wilson of Edinburgh, presenting a theory based 
on the principles of subjective sensations, treated 
of in the present paper. After detailing the ; 
fashion in which subjective sensations become ' 
projected forwards. Dr Wilson says (Athenfrum, 
January 17, 1880): ‘The only point concerning 
which any dubiety exists, concerns the exact orvjin 
of the specific images which appear as the result of 
subjective sensory action. My own idea is that 
almost invariably the projected imago is that 
of a person we have seen and read about . . In 
Dr Jessopp’s case there is one fact which seems to 
weigh materially in favour of the idea that the 
vision which appeared to him in Lord Orford’s | 
library was an unconscious reproduction of some j 
mental image or figure about which the Doctor j 
may very likely have concerned himself in the | 
way of antiquarian study.’ It is most interesting j 
to observe that in the succeeding number of the j 
Atheyujeum, a Mr Walter Rye writes; ‘Dr A. 
Wilson’s solution “that the ‘spectre’ . . was an 
unconscious reproduction of some mental image 
or figure about which Dr Jessopp may very 
likely have concerned himself in the way of 
antiquarian study,” seems the right one, and 
I think I can identify the “ghost.” The eccle- 
siastically dressed, large man, with closely cut 
reddish-brown hair, and shaved cheek, appears to 
me the Doctor’s remembrance of the portrait of 
Parsons, the Jesuit Father, whom ho calls in his 
*‘One Generation of a Norfolk House,” “the 
manager and moving spirit ” of the Jesuit mission 
in England. . . Dr Jessopp when he thought he 
mv the figure, was alone in an old library, 
belonging to a Walpole, and Father Parsons was 
the leader of Henry Walpole, the hero of hi.s 
just-cited book. Small wonder, therefore, if the 
association of ideas made him think of Parsons.’ 

All such illusive visions are thus readily ex- 
plained as' the creatures of an imagination which, 
through some brain-disturbance, is enabled to 
project its visions forward, on the seats of sense, j 
^ the ‘ ringing ’ in our ears is produced by some i 
irritation of the hearing-centre of the brain. The 
known vision is a reproduction of a present i 
memory, and the unknown vision is the repro- 1 
dirction of a forgotten figure which has ntiver- 
thclcss been ktored away in some nook or cranny 
of the memory-chamber. 

ficience may thus—as we have before had fre- 

a uent occasion to assure our readers — dispel the 
lusion by its free explanation ; and science has 


no higher function or nobler use than when, 
by its aid, a subject like the present is rescued 
from the domain of the mysterious, and brought 
w'ithin the sphere of ordinary knowledge. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XVIII. — HISTORY. 

‘ TFar ’» declared t Hurrah I Come and join its* 

Neither Mr Tasker nor his assailant gave pros- 
pect of early recovery. Tasker had received a 
terrible shaking ; and Closky had been thrown 
with such force against the railings of Dr Brand’s 
house, that he incurred a severe concussion 
of the brain, and made no conscious movement 
for many days. With the wide benevolence 
of British charity, which falls like the rain of 
heaven upon the just and unjust, this man was 
nursed as carefully for penal servitude as if it had 
been intended to restore him to lifelong happiness 
and comfort. The emotions which agitated Mr 
Tasker’s bosom when he recovered his senses and 
discovered that Clo.sky lay in the next bed to him, 
may in some measure have retarded recovery ; 
but be that as it may, five weeks elapsed before he 
was able to leave the hospital walls and go in pur- 
suit of the friend and compatriot to whom he had 
intrusted his affairs. The friend and compatriot 
was not to be foiinil. IMr Tasker found his place 
of business in Acre Buildings, closed ; and the 
inquiries which he caused immediately to he set 
on foot rceuUed in a discovery. The ct)nipatriot 
had. realised everything realisable, and had dis- 
appeared with the proceeds into space. Detective 
ingenuity revealed the fact that the land to wliich 
he had betaken himself was one with wliich 
England had no extradition treaty. Tasker’s 
creditors wore for the most pait of his own people, 
and had compassion upon him ; and he with a true 
Rastern love lor jewellery, had got together in tiie 
days of his prosjterity a large collection of g^hlds 
of value, the which he now disposed of as circum- 
stances pressed him. 

When Closky was' so far recovcrerl as to be able 
to endnre with safety the first examination before 
a magistrate, he was taken from the hospital to 
the police court ; and Hastings, Benjamin Hartley, 
and Dr Brand met Mr Tasker there, and gave 
their evidence. The prisoner was formally com- 
mitted for trial ; and the business being over. 
Tasker essayed an appeal to his old employer, Mr 
Hartley would have none of him, and bade him 
sternly, if he valued his own freedom, to speak 
to him no more. Tasker went away sadly and 
disposed of a jewel, and broken-heartedly drank 
away the proceisls. He was so crushed, that he 
made none but the feeblest etforts to recover his 
position ; and he had, moreover, so little will to 
curl) his old pr()])eusities to extravagance, that by 
the time the trial came on he was on the very edge 
of the gnlf of poverty. The counsel for the prose- 
cution alluded to Tasker’s losses, which he deplored 
in feeling terms as the result of the ruffianly and 
unprovoked assault of the prisoner. Closky was 
found guilty, and sentenced to twelve years' trans- 
portation beyond the s&os. Penkridge, bis old 
comi)auion in Bolter’s Rents, sat by Mrs Closky 
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in court whilst sentence was passed, and took the 
poor woman out and offered her whisky, which ! 
was by that time perhaps the only consolation he | 
knew. 

The necessary attendances at the police court 
and at the assizes brought Hastings and Dr Brand j 
together. Hastings took a fancy to the Doctor, 
wiio returned the young man's liking cordially. 
Grief for the death of the dearest cannot last for j 
ever, and Hastings was growing retiouciled to loss ; 
but he stood steadfast to his resolves, and accepted 
the responsibilities which his new position threw 
upon him. Mrs Brand would fain have enlisted 
him in the cause of Bolter's Rents ; but beyond 
money he could be persuaded to give nothing to 
that enter])rise. The little lady accepted his dona- 
tion with reluctance, and would have refused it 
outriglit but for the thought of that great ocean of 
poverty on the shores of which she now walked so 
often. All this time the rumours of war were 
growing, and Benjamin Hartley made money as 
only millionaires make inoiiey wlien tlie fate of 
nations approaches. He was much in Loudon 
n(\gotiating on 'Change and in the arcana of 
C'nesus Brothers and others of that golden breed, ; 
for vast coujfs of financial j.tolicy. | 

One night Will Fairholt walked quietly into ! 
the chambers to which Hastings had recently 
removed in King's Bimcli Walk, Tmnple, and j 
where, to keep himself out of luirm’s way, he j 
was assiduously reading for the bar. Hastings 
sprang -. '.gerly to s.i.atf iiim. ‘ What brings you ! 
to town *? Have yo i any news ? ' j 

'None/ said AVill, shaking liis head. 'I am here ! 
on biisio.ess. The poiu' old governor is quite i 
broken, and can attend to nothing.’ His voice : 
(juivered as lie ?^pok»‘. and he looked pale, and ; 
wretched. 

‘Will, old friend/ said Hastings gently, ‘you 
are wearing yourself out. It onglil to lie more 
heavily on me than you ; for lli(nigh, lie.aveii 
Icnows, 1 would do anything now to umh) what 1 
did, I know I ludjied to tliis mi.^erable end, and 
that all your strength went to pri‘V<mt it.' 

‘ Vtm meant no wrong/ saiil Will, ‘nor T; but 
I'm afraid we all did wrong together. There is 
nothing to do but to wait now, and no hope that 
waiting wid do anything for ns.' 

‘The scoundrtd who ruined him has met with 
his deserts/ said Hastings; 'and there 'a some 
comfort any way,' 

‘Little comlort/ said Will, shaking his head. — ^ 

‘ Hastings/ he added suddenly, ‘ I must tell some- 
body, or I shall go mad. Befon^ this terrible 
thing happened, and poor Frank disappeared, he 
and I were rivals. And 1 feel sometimes so 
hideous a temptation to be glad that he is gone 
and out of my way, that it is killing me/ After 
saying this, he buried his head in his hands and 
leaned above the table. 

‘A morbid dread of a foolish shadow, Will, 
believe me/ his friend said kindly. ‘ I know you 
better. A casuist torment, which a man of your 
conscientious and sensitive nature is safe to create 
for himself as often as he can. No, no, Will. 
Don’t fight phantoms of that sort any longer. 
Tuva daylight on them. You are worn 'and ‘tired 
just now. Come into the streets, and let the wind 
blow the cobwebs from your brain.' He clapped 
his companion on the shoulder. 

Will arose without a word, and they went out 


together. They passed up the silent walk, and 
through the narrow way beyond it, and came out 
at Temple Bar, where they turned westwariL As 
they passed the western churcli, there broke upon 
the air the sound of a scattered cheer, and then 
another and another. A chance acquaintance of 
Hastings’ came by at that moment arm-in-arm 
with a friend, and tuniing at the sound of the 
cheering, lifted his hat and shouted ‘ Hurrah ! ’ 

‘What’s the matter, Ward?’ asked Hastings, 
laying his baud upon the arm of the man who 
cheered. ‘ Is war declared 1 ’ 

‘ Hillo ! ’ cried the other, turning round. ‘ That 
you, Hastings ? Now, old man, you always said 
that if there was any fighting to be done, you’d 
get a commission. Qo for it. Now’s your 
time.’ 

‘ Is war declared ? ’ Hastings asked again. 

‘Yes,’ roared .the other *n reply. ‘War’s 
declared ! Hurrah ! Come and join us. We shall 
sail in less than a week.’ 

The street was full of excited people. Stranger 
questioned stranger. Men who had never seen 
each other befoi-e shook hands upon the news, 
and cheered. Some doubted, some denied, but all 
were wild at the prospect, and the general heart 
beat with a tierce joy. Rickety clerks and pale 
shopmen felt the blood tingle in their thin veins, 
and were ready to march and fight and die. Most 
people after this lapse of a quarter of a century 
liave come to believe that the Crimean War, that 
terrilde and splendid crusade, was a huge blunder ; 
but in ’54 the large soul of England was throbbing 
to the old heroic music, and beat to another mea- 
sure than that mean tune of ’77, which still jars 
on onr ears. It w.os the old great mission on which 
the sous of this Mother of tlie Nations were going 
— to lay the Oppressor low, and to succour them 
that had no otber helper, and to hold Europe clean 
of tyranny. A great })urpose, and howsoever it 
failed or fell, carried tlirongh with a great spirit. 
Ay ! and even you — pale shopman and rickety 
clerk — had a right to cheer in such a cause ; and 
it was Well for you that your thin blood ran warm 
and tingled, and well for the land that bore you 
that your hearts responded to her call. 

Hastings’ chance acquaintance went eastward, 
cheering still, and left the two friends facing each 
other, pale and excited 

‘ 1 shall volunteer,’ siud Hastings, catching Will 
by the arm, and walking on rapidly. 

‘ I wish 1 could,’ said Will, sighing. He caught 
his ln*eath at the thought. No ; it was not possible. 
His father was tlyuTig. He could not leave him to 
beAr the burden of his griefs alone. 

‘At last,’ said Hasting.^ hurried by the excite- 
ment of the time into forgetfulness of his com- 
panion’s sorrows and bis ovvii — ‘ At last the world 
has something in it for a man to do. I’m told 
they fight — these fidlows ; and it won’t be an oa-sy 
business. But to think. Will, to tliink that at last 
w'o are let loose with leave to pull that bragging 
bully down ! Ca iru, pa ira, ini,' he sang under 
his breath, and inarched on wildly, with Will 
silent at his side. 

Hastings went to work next morning ; and 
before Will Fairholt left town, rushed in upon 
him with news that he was certainly going to the 
Crimea. Will heard him sadly, but congratulated 
him with all his heart, and envied him not a little. 
All he could do was to go home, and make the 
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I>oor old father’s last days a little lighter than they unusual regard, and he walked on, not knowing 
could be without him* And he had within him — where he went, and not caring* He passed through 
or so he held it— a greater enemy than the Czar of Uxbridge and the two Wycoinbes ; and night fell 
all the Russias could bring against liim* So when as lie entered on that lonely stretch of country 
the time came, he went back home, and soothed which lies northward on the Oxford Hoad. He 
the old man’s fretful grief, and buried hia own, had not tasted food or drink, although he had put 
and lived in outward melanclioly (luiet, and prayed thirty miles between himself and home since he 
hard, poor soul, aod did his duty, and found no started. Xor did he feel any want of food or 
rest " drink, or think of anything but the one consuming 

terror which dw^elt wdth him. The inexorable 
When Frank read that terrible heading to the terrible Past set its pillar of cloud by day before 
paragraph in the morning paj^er, he sat still for | him, and its pillar of lire by night. All day lon^ 
a moment, stunned. Then he smoothed the paper Uhe sordid and hideous crime of which he had 
out mechanically, and folded it, and read the hard j been guilty enacted itself in shadowy form before 

dry narrative through. It ran thus: i biin, and in the niglit it glared in iiery lines. 

^ Early yesterday morning, two men, named | Fire seemed wdtliiu and without him as tlie w’eary 
respectively Isaac Shakell and John Turner, were I automatic feet went on, hour after hour, hour after 
proc<HKling to work,rWhen they were arrested by i hour, until, before the eastern skies were gray, 
the sight of a well-dressed figure^which lay pros- } he sank from sheer exhaustion, and lay until the 
trate in the mud in Spaniard’s Lane, at a distance | sun aroused him from dreams which enacted his 
of about three hundred yards from the SpariiariTs j crime with liorrible iteration. He rose again, and 
Inn, The figure w'^as that of a man of about ; once more the automatic feet carried him on. 
twenty-five years of age. He was quite dead, and | Where he had lain on the bare road, he w\as mud 
had apparently lain there all night, for liis clothes | from head to heel. His eyes w'ere bleared with 
w'ere saturated with mud and rain. Letters were ' tlie sleepless agony of his soul, and his knees 
found upon him, addressed to James Groves at the ; bent beneath him, (^nintry people passing him 
Spotted Dog Tavern^ Bloomsbury. Imiuiries were j stared and laughed and pointed, believing liim to 
at dhee set on foot ; and the deceased was imme- i be tipsy. He scarcely saw them as lie staggered 
diately i4entificd as the landlord of that well- i by. Coming to a little village inn, he entered, and 
known hostel. All that is known of this tragic I called for breud-ainl-clieese and ale. He tendered 
incident is that, at a late hour on the previous I a sovenngn, and was going away witliuut the 
evening, the deceased left the SpanianVs Inn in j change, when the host ran after him and placed 
the society of two friends, who returned almost j it in his hand. He took it like a man in a dream, 
at once, and shortly afterwards left the house for ! and roamed on again with all his senses cdouded 
that of a gentleman in tlie neighbourhood, with by the action of tlie food he liad taken, and by the 
whom they spent the night. These gentlemen ; fatigue he had undergone, and the aching pains 
agree in stating that the deceased w'as in a con- j wluch followed Ids rest ii]>(>n the muddy road, 
dition to take care of himself. When the body! Yet the cloudy proseiiiinent of his tragedy was 

was found, the head rested upon a large and 1 still before him in the cloud, and the dry tire of 

lagged stone, upon which he had evidently fallen ! Kemor.se Imrned on within him. And lie knew 
backwards. Except for llie wound thus jiruduced, | that though he lived beyond the uttermost span 
which was clearly the cause of death, there were | of hninan years, tlie fire w'oiild burn, 
no marks of violence uiioii his person. A ]>ocket j Thus with horrilile automatic stop, wulhout 
in the breast of his overcoat was turned inside j volition of his own, lie walke<l on slowly and nnya 
out, and a chamois- leather bag, known to have ! slowly, until lie reached llie little town of Thaw?, 
contained the sum ,of ninety-eight pounds ten' It was wulli no tliuuglit of escaping the detecting 
shillings in notes and gold, had been abstracted, i liand of justice Jhat lie avoiiled the better sort of 
The police on visiting the spot believed that they j inns. Exhausted Nat hie cricMl aloud for food and 
could discern evidences of a brief struggle, and sleep ; but lie went weai ily about the town until 
their attention being called to a breach in the ; he came ii])on a little jiublic-liouse in a by-street, 
hedge near at hand, they succeeded in tracing foot- i and ate coarse foocl there ravenously and without 
fiteps for some distance. The most singular fact in I relish, and then mounted the rickety stairs, and 
the whole of this jiiysterious and tragic business j tlirew himsell’ uj)on the uninviting bed and slept, 
is, tliat the bag above alluded to was found at j Through the daik hollows of the night his dread 
the side of the field, at some distance; from the j %valked with him, nameless, indefinable, full of 
track left by the footsteps of the criminal, and I unspeakable fear, unrecognised. When he awoke, 
that a purse containing a considerable sum of he knew the companion of his sleep ; and first as 
^ money was found on the person of the deceased ! an added terror, and then as a first faint gleam 
The police have as yet no clue to the perpetrator of hoj^e, and then again as an added terror came 
of this apparently purposeless outrage/ the tliought, ‘I shall go mad I’ 

After this came another paragraph, headed The landlord and the landlady of the place had 
^Mysterious Restitution;’ which set forth that been discussing him, and when he descended the 
a ticket-porter had delivered a package containing rickety stairs in the morning, the landlord ques- 
a sum of one hundred pounds in gold at the Spotted tioned him. ^ ^ 

Dog Tavern^ with the statement that the gentle- I ' Might I make bold to ask where you’re a-goin, 
man who borrowed it on the previous evening in mate V a.sked the landlord. 

Spaniard’s Laneliad sent it back again. | Frank had not thought of going" anywhere, but 

All this, understanding it quite clearly, Frank { had started on that vainest of all vain enterprises, 
read over, /ind then laid the paper down. He put - the attempt to outwalk Inmjself. But he answered 
ipn a velvet wideawake, and left the house, and j ‘Liverpool,’ thinking that would do os well as 
; quietly away* Nobody paid him any | another place, and that he would go there. 

' ' ' . 
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man?* aaid the land- 


‘You bean’t a seal’arin’ 
lord, pursuing his inquiry, 

‘No,’ said Frank. 

‘ Lookin’ out for a job anywheer ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Frank again. 

‘Got money, maybe ?’ said the landlord. 

‘I have enough to pay your bill,’ Prank 
answered, weary of the questions, but scarcely 
resenting them. 

‘That’s right enough,’ returned the host; ‘a 
man’s business is a man’s business, and yourn ain’t 
mine, and miiie ain’t yourn. But I suppose you 
con guess as it looks odd to see a man like you 
a-coming into a ])lace like this.’ Frank returned 
no answer, though the landlord waited. By-and- 
by he went on again. ‘ You ’ve been on the loo.se, 
I reckon ? ’ 

‘Suppose I have,’ Frank returned, lifting his eyes 
for the lirst time. ‘ That gives you no right to 
question me. What do I owe you ? ’ 

‘Tluit’s reasonable enough,’ said the landlord 
‘but a man like you can’t help 

susjiicious-liko, don’t you see ’ 

‘Will that ])ay you?’ Frank a.sked, laying five 
shillings on the table. 

‘For a gentleman as doesn’t want no questions 
asked, and doesn’t want to bo interfered with,’ 
sail, the landlord, ‘I think an extra live bob ud be 
the handsome thing.’ 

Frank laid down two other half-crowns, and 
went liis way without further fjuestion. The land- 
lord l.<H>kiul after ]. an, jingling the ten shillings in 
his Imnd as he .sti od. Jli.s wife looked over his 
sliouUler at tlie retreating lim])iiig figure. ‘Poor 
young j^entleman ! ’ s.aid .she; ‘I wonder what’s 
wrong with iam ? lie ’s in some sort o' trouble.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the landlord, sliakiiig his head with 
nu air of projihecy, ‘we shall lieur of him again, 
lie ’s done something ; ’ and with this sage eon- ! 
elusion, the landlord walked indoor.s, and. threw i 
the ten shillings into the till. j 

‘ 1 thought he wa.s a geutieman,’ said the land - 1 
lady, ‘directly I set eyes oii him, for all the dirt ! 
on his clothe-s.’ i 

‘Anyboily could ha’ seen that,’ said the land- . 
lord, ‘ if he ’d had a lieavvlanneh o’ mud on him.’ ■ 
Frank went onward in the old mood. There was 
a gap between his common iilb and this whiidi his 
jiiiiul almost failed to bridge ; and he looked back | 
dimly and with a lack of intere.st not easy to i 
undei'.staud, on a happy life wliich somebody else ^ 
seemed to have led a long long time ago. And all ; 
this time he never said to himself, ‘ 1 am miser- ^ 
able,’ hr ‘ Aly punishment is heavy,’ or had any , 
really conscious form of thought at' all, except for , 
instants of time, when Memory stablied him, and ! 
then he always fell back into the dreamy horror . 
which had before possessed bim. Late that night j 
it rained, and he was out upon a lonely road with I 
only one light in sight, and that shone ruby red j 
in the darkness. The road led him towards this i 
light, and the telegraph wires made a mourning i 
noise in the wind as he plashed along below them, j 
Losing the red light now and then among the trees ! 
as the road twisted, he found himself suddenly 
below it, and near a railway arch. A set of 
wooden steps led towards the rustic railway 
etation, and not knowing why, he stood before 
them in the rain until the I'ar-oif roar and whistle 
of an approaching train reached his ears. Still 
scarcely knowing why, he mounted the wet steps, 


and faced a porter who wa.s stamping down the 
platform in a gleaming tarpaulin cloak. 

‘Going by this train?’ said the porter. ‘She 
doesn’t stop till Rugby.’ 

‘ Give me a ticket for Rugby,’ Frank answered. 
It mattered nothing where he went, and he allowed 
chance to drift him. 

The train came lumbering up, and he entered 
one of the carriages. But for himself it was 
enqity ; and as he sat there, the monotonous clank 
of carriage and engine sent him to sleep, and for 
un hour he was at ])eace. But Remorse stood ready 
for him with that Neasus cloak of torment which 
she cawies, and xvrapped him in the fiery shroud 
when he awoke. 8o in the rain, he turned into 
the streets of the familiar toum. Rugby ! he had 
spent the hajipiest hours of his life, the happiest 
years there, as many hundreds of Englifeh geutle- 
iiieu had done liefore, and hhve done since his 
day. And as he walked about the silent rainy 
streets, the magic of things familiar laid a hand 
knowiu’ as it’s; upon him, until recalling what he had been, he 
I was seized with such a passion of self-pity that he 
laid bis head down upon a garden-wall and wept 
I a.s if his heart would break. As if his heart would 
break ? His heart xvas broken. 

Though pily for himself unsealed his tears-— 
and few men ever weep tears of real passion .but 
at the bidding of their own sorrows, and not 
another’s — hi.s soul, unclouded for a moment, 
looked back, and saw all whom he had left and 
lost who loved him, and ho wept for their Bakes 
and I'or the tears which they would weep. And 
tliereby — as I would fain believe — God’s hand 
of healing for the first time touched that sinful 
and suifering soul. Shine out, Repentance, with 
angelic eyes, sweet opposite of harsh Remorse ; 
.'-bine out, and lead us to a purer stream than 
Lethe’s, which is all Remorse dare pray for ! 


rilOFESSIONAL ROBBERS OF THE 
FESIIAWUR VALLEY. 

Bkshawur, which is about sixteen miles from the 
Kiiyber Bus.?, lias a population of fifty or sixty 
Ibnusand. Its position at the entrance of the 
chief gateway into CaVml gathhrs within its walls 
men from almost evei y district in India and every 
country in Oentral Asia. About two miles from 
tlie city i.s the military cantonment. It is perhaps 
the most imjiortant in the whole country. In 
general there are stationed in it nine or ten regi- 
im‘nt.s and three or four batteries of artillery. It 
i.s not my intention to discuss the importance of 
its position or give a sketch of its hi.story. My 
imrpose is to give a short account of some of the 
robberies which took place when I was quartered 
in it some years ago. 

Main' soldiers xvho have been stationed at the 
cautonnient have left Pesbawur without any know- 
ledge of the city itself. This does not ariso from 
any unwillingness on the part of the British soldier 
to Visit the city, but from a garrison order liabid- 
ding bim to enter it without a written permission 
from bis commanding olficer. Such an order m 
seemingly a very hard one, but it is one which is 
absolutely necessary. In the baaaars are to be 
found men from almost cveiy district in India; 
and what is more to our purpose at present, men 
belonging to the many tribes which oftcupy the 
neighbouring hills. These tribes in tbeix form of 
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govenuntot and in their devotion to their chiefs 
are very similar to the Highland clans of Scot- 
land in former times. Though they ore at con- 
stant enmity vrith each other, there are two 
things whicn can band these tribes, and these 
are by them considered as one — a war with the 
English, and the defence of their religion. Such 
a people are readily excited, and street brawls 
in the native city of Peshawiir are consequently 
by no means unconmn)n. The appeanuice of 
the British soldier has olten a maddening influ- 
ence on the more religious Mussulmans ; and Kiiro- 
peana at least those belonging to the military 
branch of the service, have not yet lcarned*u) take 
meekly any insult oflered to them by natives. It 
is on this account that permission to enter the citj’ 
is 80 caiefully guarded by commanding oHioeis. 

Arms, horses, and money are the chief things 
sought after by tlft* thieves aivl robbers in the 
Peshawur Valley and a>ljoiriing hills ; and there 
is no breach of charity in stating that the men ot 
the hill-tribes are professional rolibers. To secure 
these articles, they adopt almost et cry conceivable 

E lan, and shew no little skill and daring, as may 
e seen from the following illu.stratioiis, which, I 
may add, are given without any colouring, and are 
strictly true. 

Sfr Lowenthal, a well-known missionary, sta- 
tioned at Peshawur, was one night sitting at lu^ 
desk, when he saw his dhurree (carpet) quietly 
lifted np by a man’s head rising apparently out 
of the Moor. An exclamation of surprise and a 
call for help caused the head to disappear. On 
insjiection, Mr Lowenthal found that his house ' 
had been entered in a way somewhat unusual, 
but by no means new. The thieves — there iiiusl 
have been more than one engaged in the altair 
— bad dug a hole close to the study, and run 
a tunnel right under the wall to the middle of 
the floor oi the loom. Some idea of the skill ot 
the miners may be learned from the fact that ilr 
Lowenthal was nut di-turbed by any noise until 
the head of the robber was attually in the room. 
A year or two after the above incident took place, 
this eminent oriental scholar was murdered lu his 
veranda by one of his own servants. 

Earthquakes are bf frequent occurrence in the 
Peshawur Valley, and on thi.s account nearly 
every house is built of mud mixed with cho]>ped 
straw, the same material being used for out- 
house buildings, of which the sbible is generally 
the most important A mounted officer has per- 
haps two hundred pounds invested in horses, 
and it is therefore a most imi>ortant matter for 
him that these animals should be jirotected 
from the hands of thieves. Many are the plan-s 
used for this purpose. Perhaps the most success- ' 
ful, and consequently the most popular, is to , 
fasten an iron chain round each hind-leg of the 
horse, and padlock the chains to an iron bar , 
driven firmly into the ground. This, however, I 
does not always defy the thieves, as they know 
the use of a file as well as their pale-faced neigh- 
bours. There are instances known when the rob- 
bers, finding all their attempts fail to get rid of 
the chains, in tbeir anger have had the brutalitj 
to cut the feet otf the horse. i 

Many oilicers trust to chokedhars or watch uu-ii ; I 
but these men are only to be implicitly trust»-d I 
when thete is no danger near. The Sikh watch- i 
men are an exception, bat they are dilficull to i 


find. There has ever been a deadly fend between 
the Afghans and the Sikhs, and a sleeping Sikh 
watchman found bv an Afghan prowler receives 
no mercy. A knife driven into his heart ends 
sleeji and life together. In general the watch- 
men are, natives of the district, and are quite 
aivare that the most pleasant part of their duty 
is to draw their wages once a month. They may 
actually see the thieves loosening their master's 
horses, and the groom may be lying within 
a yard of the horsi's watching with fear and 
trembling every movement ; yel neither will inter- 
fere. They will not even shew any sign of being 
awake, becau.so any attempt on their jiart to dis- 
tmb what is going on, or to raise an ul.irm, would 
make the tliieves take notice of them in a 
way far from pleasant. There is, in fact, no- 
plan to protect horses which hits not occasionally 
proved a failure. The gallant (General command- 
ing the Pe-^liawur Division at the time to which 
I am alluding, had a very valuable mule — an 
aniiiial greatly prized in a hilly country— which 
he placed for security in fiont ot a guard of 
native soldiers and within a few yards of the 
sentry’s beat. It attracted the notice of some of 
the hillmeri, and a little cautious daring made it 
their prize. Selecting a daik niulit for their 
eiitcrpiiso, they crawled along the ground until 
tliey reaehod the animal. With one slush of 
their knives the head and heel ropes were cut ; 
and before the sentry could do anything, one 
of the thieves was on the back of the mule, and 
both weie lost in tlarkness. 

The most jiojnilar plan of horse-stealing is, how- 
ever, somewhat dillerent. It requires at leu-.t thi'^o 
men to cairy it out coniforlably and siicce'-'liilly. 
One of them quietly hleals his way into the stalde, 
and lay.s hold of a cord which has been pushed 
through one of the. air-holes in the wall by one 
ot hiH Irieiiils outside. The two use the string 
as a saw, while the third man jiours upon it a 
])lentilul supply ot w'uler. 'Ihe cord silently and 
speedily cuts its w'.iy down the mini wall. In 
a wondei fully vliort time the tliree craltsmeii 
manage to saw round a jiortion of tin- wall, wifit li 
when pushed outwards, leaves a spiee sufficient 
to allow a lior-'C to pass out, Tiii-» done, the 
remaining wJik presents no dilliciilty. The 
rope.s winch bind the horse are cut, and in a 
short time he is cauteiuig to the lulls with 
generally two and sometimes liis three new 
masters on his back. 

A somewhat bold and impudent exploit in the 
horse-stealing line was tin* amusement and the talk 
of the station ior sonic days. The cantonment is 
literally a camp. At sundown a chain of sentries 
communicating with each other is posted right 
round it. Tins demainls a great numher of men, 
and all regimeiit.s, cavalry and infantry, Euro- 
pean and native, nightly give their proportions. 
A native trooper on the occasion to w'hich 1 
refer, lastened his horse to the peg fixed about 
the middle of his ‘beat;’ and to keep up his 
courage and himself warm— the night was very 
dark and bitterly cold — w'ulked pretty smartly 
baikwards and forwards on his ‘beat.’ The 
i‘xteiit of his walk w^as not more than thirty yards, 
and thus at no time could he have been more than 
fifteen yards from his charger. He was armed in 
the usual way with a short rifle and a tulwar or 
sword. While thus doing duty, a hillman was- 
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■watchiiijij him with an eye to businese. He 
managed to crawl quite close to him without 
exciting notice ; an<I waiting quietly until the 
eentry was near the end of his walk, and of course 
with his back to the horse, the robber cut the 
charger’s rope, mounted him, and in a moment 
was galloping from the station. The sentry tired 
his rifle in the direction in which his steed liad 
gone ; guards turned out, and a lot of noivse w'as 
raised ; but the outwitted soldier never saw his 
horse again. To him the loss w'us a serious one, 
as the horses of the native cavalry regiments do 
not ladong to the government, but to the troopers 
themselves. 

The Peshawur robbers are not only during 
fellows by nature and training — conscience being 
a commodity of which they do not know anything, 
and for which they have really no word in (heir 
language — but their courage iu their enterprises 
is kept up by the careful preparations which they 
make, belore beginning any serious uudertakiijg 
iu their line. They strip themselves of every 
article of clothing, and then sme,ur themselves 
over with oil or glme, which is butter prepared in 
a particular way for keeping. Thus they can 
literally give the slip to any one attempting 
to ' V hold of them. In atldition to this j)re- | 
cauLiuu they carry a kiiile about the length of the ' 
arm, somewhat heavy, and of the keenest edge. I 

Farther ‘ down country ’ there prevailed a strange [ 
cusloti! among thf ])rol'er.-5i(jnal thieves, which 1 
have h A seen iiol; ed in any books. They f.isten i 
iron liook^ — very s milar in bhui)e to our ordinary ' 
fish-hook'' — to their fingers. Should they be , 
distutbed i’l tlioir opeiutions, and attacked, they | 
claw the faces of tlio-e trying to cajtlure them, ' 
and thus intlici four U 'vible wounds. i 

One ol the most eommon preparations to insure 
salety made by the hillmeu when they iiiteml to 
rob a housf; in the c.mtonments, is a very simple 
one. They ])rovide them.iehes with ten or a 
dozen stones lialf the size of the list, which they 
lay di)wn on the ground at inlet vals on their 
apjtroach to the house on which they contemplate 
oijeratioiis. Should they be di-nturbed or ])ui-.ued, 
they retreat on the line of the stones, and picking 
them \ip as they retire, throw them at their 
pursuers, and with such }>recisi(fn and imee, 
that we have never heard of a ciipture under these 
circumstances. 

Seldom indeed do the thieves, xinless compelled, 
use violence, though thev, like all their country- 
men, hold life cheap, 'idiey pref(>r to carry ufl’ 
their booty quietly. I was in a camp on one occa- ! 
siou, when some thieves came into the regimental j 
bazaar and lifted the tent in which the baker I 
and his wife were sleeping without disturbing i 
their slumbers, and carried it away. The silence ! 
of the movements and the gentleness of the touch 
of these men are wonderful. One hus difliculty ■ 
in believing the story about the native who ' 
climbed a tree and took an egg out of a nest 
without disturbing the bird which was sitting ' 
on it ; and one has a little more difliculty in 
believing the addition to the story, that while j 
the man was taking the egg, a second man climbed 
the tree and stole his trousers. But I have known 
servants who put the socks on the feet of their 
masters without disturbing them, before they 
awoke them for morning parade with, ‘Sahib, 
Sahib, bugle gone;' and it is a well-kuowu fact 


that a good ‘professional’ will take the sheet from 
under a person lying upon it, even after he has 
given warning that ho will do so. The plan 
adopted is ingeniot^ The performer folds very 
smoothly the one side of the sheet which is not 
occupied. He then tickles the ear or the nostril 
of the sleeper gently, but snflicient to cause him 
to turn round a little. The piece of sheet thus 
gained is added to the folds. The process is 
j repeated until one half the sheet is in folds. The 
[ o[>fTalor then goes to the oppo.site side of the bed, 

I and with a delicate use of the feather he soon has 
i the filei'per over the folded portion, and the dedi- 
I cate tiiak acconqdished. 

I A very good illustration of the confidence which 
tlie hillmen have in their ability to do their work 
! quietly, oc<-ui red some years ago. One of the highest 
I mililary olliciuls, whose name is well knawn along 
the we.-.tern side j^f India, and who should have 
' been a very iirominent jierson in the late war, was 
pi'oinoted on account of excellent servii’.es to an- 
, miportant post ‘down country.’ A night or two 
betore his departure, and after all his goods had 
been packed up, he and his wife were awakened 
from their sleep by a noise in their bedroom. 
Before them were several men coolly removing 
their boxes. I'he officer, with perhaps more courage 
than jtrudence, at once made an attempt ^o defend 
bis pn)i)ertv, but this (piickly induced one of "the 
robbers to lire a pistol at liiiri, with fortunately 
.1 ludl}’ directcsl aim. They knew’ that the report 
would arouse the neighbourhood, and that further 
chaticc lor that night was gone, and accordingly 
they took to flight. Subsequent iinjuiiies shewed 
that the robbery liad been deliberately planned, 
and that many were engaged in it. Men wore 
jd.iced at short distances from cifch other a con- 
si'lejable way along the road leading to the 
country, to hand tlie boxes one to the other. 
'I’lie men who entered the bedroom had the hardi- 
hood to light a candle, and the cunning to shade 
its light from the eyes of the sleepers by keeping 
the lady’s parasol, wliich they had opened for the 
purpoM', between them and it. It was found 
that some of the oliicer’s servants had a hand 
in the attempt to rob him, and one or two 
were punished ; but their accomplices were never 
cangbt. 

1 have only to allude to the w’ay in which the 
hillmen try to get possession of firearms. There 
is nothing they prize so highly as the British, 
soldier’s rifle ami some round.s of ammunition. 
Every precaution is taken to secure the rifles, 
but during the time I was in the station many 
were stolen. An order was given coimuaudiug 
every soldier to place his rifle uiiiler his cotton 
mattress and sleep ujKm it. Still the rifles w'era 
lost. There was a suspi'uou that some of the 
sohliera sold them ; and acconlingly strong presses 
were placed in the barrack-rooms, in wliieh the 
rifles were lodged every night ; but still now and 
then rifles were missing. The hillmen, finding 
that their chance in the barrack-rooms bud gone, 
turned their attention to the guard-rooms. The 
guard consisted of a sergeant and twelve men at 
least. Each man had liis rifle, and every sentry 
had his rifle loaded. The thieves easilv managed, 
to escape the notice of the sentry in a dark night, 
and slip into the guard-room; and there they 
generally succeeded in finding^ at least, one - 

handy, and made off with it. If the sentry 
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discov^xed what was going on, he was tinwilling trying to frighten him. But jocularity sat ill 
to because if he sent a bullet through one upon me in my present mood ; and I utterly 
of the robbers, he was tried by a general court- failed to reassure the imfortunate bailiff. Ho 
martiaL Though ‘honourably acquitted’ was talked dismally about his wife and family— he 
always the finding, the trial nevertheless brought asked me to mate his will lie reminded me of 
a great amount of trouble to him — a fact of which a fact which I feared was but too true— that I 
the thieves were doubtless aware. didn’t know the class of people I had got to deal 

■ with. He said it wa.s easy for me to see my way. 

■pirtnT'Trkxr. ^ could come and go as I liked ; but he, in virtue 

X il xi JJ. V 1 o i i u iN . of his little holding, was doomed to live among 

AND WHAT CAME OF IT. them, fot better or u'orse ; and the tenor of the 

Tw r.TT*T>mi-<> TTr Icttcr left little doubt that it would be for ■w'orso. 

Ihese were lacts; ami iacls were stubborn things. 


Mt reverie was interrupted by the low pro- j As I was castiug about for some device, it occurred 
longed sound of a lioru, proceeding ajijiarenlly i to me that I niiglit do worse than get young Mr 
from somo point not far from the mansion. I Csirnegie’s advice upon the uuittcr. No sooner 
at once extinguished tlie lights upon the table, i than done. I went to the desk and wrote a 
and, goin^ to the dining-room window, partially [ “o*'® to him, stating that I wished to see 

radid the shutters Irom the p^iiit where I stood , Having^ directed i^ T gave it into the 

I had a view of a long strip of lawn, bordered on i.aujg of Donnelly to deliver. Hc^eadily divined 
both sides by a dense wood. I looked and listened its purport, and apjxiared considerably satiHfied 
attentively. Tlie night was very calm, and the withal, if 1 could judge by the alacrity with which 
moon lit up the whole ])lace .almost as bright as he left the office to execute liw errand. I had 
day. Soon again the dull booming ot the horn been careful to conceal as much as j) 0 S'«ible my 
could be beard ; and immediatelv after, I saw own uneasiness, and of course forbore mention 
three men emerge from the trees on the right of the threatening letter which 1 myself had 
liayd at some (li^tallce from the house, cross the received. 

lawm leisurely, and plunge into the wood on the Scaretdy had he left the ofliee when the Scotch- 
opposite side. TJiis observation made me very man Ne.sbitt entered it. 'Phe latter came to tell 
uneasy. It wjvs now well-nigh midnight, and nil ^ me that lie had changed his mind about the taking 
honest country-folk would be in bed long before ' of Seallan’s f.uin ; that he had Iwen over it, and 
that hour. I might have coneluded the persons I I found it generally unsuitable lor hi.s purposes, 
had observed to be jioaclicrs ; but jioacheis do not ' ‘I'he land was as" bare as a tin whustle,’ to u>o 
usually rally together at the sound of a lioni. I his owm cipression. Jkvide-', he had got an unco 
remained standing at the window for some time unplai.sant epiitle ower-nieht, full o’ threatnin’ 
longer ; but, nothing more presenting it.self, I an' murther ; an’ he, lor lear that he wad gid 
closed the shutterH again carefully, and went up his ‘ head in his hand,’ wad like to b t theiaaltir 
to bed. All night long I wa-s ojipressed with sail drop. 

forebodings, and sbH*p lU d from my eyes. j This view of things, so advisable from the 

Early next morning, Donnelly the bailiff came ! Scotchman’s point of view, put me in a very 
to me in a t-bite of great excitement and akrm. | awkwanl fix. However, without lo'-s of time i 
He declined to utter a sv liable till we were alone ] set myself to get out of it, by bending a .sjiecial 
in the office. Then, after having carefully exam- j me.'Hage to the two other competiton for the laud, 
ined the doors and apertures, as if to preclude ' who luckily lived in tli- in ighljoiuhood. TJ^y 
the possibility of an eavei-druipper, he returned, answeied uiy call with bullliient pioniptiiess ; but 
and remarked to me in a sepulchral tone; ‘Mi they also Lad caught the contagion. If wu-* tlirue, 
Wharton, this affair of Scalluii’s is goin’ to be a they said, lhat'they vvor lookin’ for land, but each 
bad business. Me boy Mick brought me home a ' of them had got betllicr offers Miice they wor 
quare letther last night- the luurdhcriiiest letthcr bpakin’ to me al»out Si alLui’.-i i.irnnii. An’ forbye 
I iver read. It called me the stag Donnelly, an’ that, the lari urn was in the lioight of ilisbolution, 
wint on to_ say that the bhoys vyor goin’ to have the ditche.s bruk down, an’ not as mucli grass on 
me life for hithcrfarein’ in the eviction, an’ backin’ ii as 'ud gra/e a 'I’om-c.it. Wid resjiect, they 
Nesbitt for to get the farrum. It made me blood wouldn’t go no farther wid the job, an' shure 
nm could. An’ there wos tlirampiu’ o’ men round ' there wus no ban uni done, 
me house the whole blessed night,’ i I was in a state of mind far from enviable, 

‘Oould your son,’ I asked, ‘ recognise the man as a result of these negotiations, w'hen the servant 
who gave him the note ?’ entering, announced Mr Carnegie. I bailed his 

‘No sir, barrin’ that he W'£is a dark low’-set ! arrival with extreme 8ati.-.faction. I fidt that he 
man, an’ appearently a sthranger in these parts, j was just the man to direct uio in tlie present 
Ochone! I’m not the same thing at all at all since . crisis, lie knew the country, and he knew the 
I got it Here it is, sir,’ , [people. His genial sjurit w'as calculated to invite 

I took the letter from the bailiffs trembling j < onhdence ; so J talked to him wdtliout restraint 
hand, aud perused it careftilly. It was apparently 1 detailed to liiiu the incident of the morning, 
written by the same hand as the letter I had and showed him the two tlireate.ning letters. I 
received, but convoyed threats mui’h more dire j asked him for advice in the matter ; there was 
and pereinptorj^ No wonder that it unnerved ' no one, I said, belter qualified to give it. As for 
him ; it would have unnerved many a stouter- j myself, I was at a dead-lock, 
hearted fellow than he apparently was. 1 strove I ‘Is there no prospect of applications for the 
to ieas.iur<>luM as best I eouLl, assumed a jocular { land from elsewhere?’ he asked 
air, and told him that doubtless some folks wrere I ‘1 fear not,’ said I. 
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‘And vou don’t feel inclined to hush up the 
busijiesa by giving back the land to Scallan ? * 

‘ Certainly not. Besidea, even if I were ever 80 
mucli inclined to that course, it is impossible to 
adopt it, after what has occurred between the 
parties concerned.’ 

‘ Well then, the farm must run to waste unless 
faonicthing is done.’ 

‘ 1 suppose so.’ 

‘A happy thonglit strikes me. Why not stock 
it youi’selt I It will get you out of your dilemma, 
and prove a profitable way of investing your extra 
capital besides.’ , 

‘The idea is really very good, Mr C.'iToe'rie. But I 
I don’t know anything alxuit cuttle or fairs ; and 
1 would like to get the thing settled at once, if 
at all’ 

‘ There is a score of bulloi ks down at my place, 
that i’ln jireparing for Ihe Nobber J‘\ur, You 
might step down and have a look at them. If 
they please you — and I think they will -wo could 
get lliem qnielly slipped over to Scallan’s lands 
after daik without any tiniiccessai'y fuss.’ 

‘ I am sure I am extremely obliged to you for 
your suggestion; it is just the thing. I am 
ipiite hatisfieil to leave the entire mailer in your 
haiiui ' 

‘ JS’etliing of the kind, my dear sir. Friend-'liip 
is all Very well in its way ; but bu^ineTj is bust- 
nc'-s. iS< ml your man iiontielly down; lie is a 
good jiKo I ol cattle, •aid caii drive a bargain ■with 
my ealUe-|(ibbir in ilie country. Between us, I 
we can settle the \a'ne of the lot, and he can 
linve tlii'iii liack with him. Tie wliole thing i.s 
quite himiile.’ 

‘Take care, howevei,’ 1 jmt in, ‘that you don’t 
•allow llie fclluv.’ to rut > m dowu in the jmee of j 
the bullocks. Tlitir value to me is greatly ' 
<'iilianr( d by the circupistaiu cs of the case.’ I 

‘ Tlicis* IS no ground for alum on that score,’ , 
replied Mr Carnegie, Biiuling. ‘1 know how to 
I take, care of myself.’ ' 

j ‘1 certainly feel greatly iclioM'd at having my i 
diliicuUy .v)l\ed fcu sail'll, ictoiil}.’ , 

‘Oh, that is all well enougli. 1 should ]>e much ^ 
belter jdeased to know that you reali''ed your i 
exact position. At this luonieiit, you aie m a ' 
slate ot extreme peril liy ret < iviiig* tenders for 
Bcallan’s farm you have thrown down the gauntlet , 
to the Kibbomncn ; and <Iuu)itle..s ere this they 
have arraigned you before I heir dreadful tri- ' 
bunal’ 

‘ Oh, I am not unprepared,’ said J, throwing 
back my double-breasted coat, and displaying to 
his admiring gaze a Cult’s revolver and a pair of 
pistols. 

‘ All very well ; but useless, sir— perfectly use- 
less, if you intend to move about the country. 
You dou't suppose that the Ribliouman is going 
to have a duel with you ? No sir ; he will have 
at you from behind a wall or a hedge. You must 
keep indooi’s this weather ; it is your only chance. 
Leave the bailiff, or .somebody, or anybody, to 
manage your business, and to come down periodi- 
cally to report progress. The rascals may be, and 
probably are lying in wait for you at your own 
gate. I observe a number of very suspicious 
characters about the neighbourhood just at pre- 
sent.’ 

‘ But I am not my own master ; it is absolutely 
] necessary that 1 should go out. Besides, constant 


staying in the house would be insupportable ; it 
would be worse than imprisonment itself. What 
means of protection would you suggest for me to 
adopt out of dooM— to employ occasionally, you 
know 1 ’ 

‘ Well, the best thing you can do is to inount an 
inner coat of mail, one that’s bullet-proof. There 
is such a one down at my place, which my poor 
uncle wore in the bad times. You are welcome 
to it, of course. I daresay you ’ll find it somewhat 
heavy ; but that is a thing of small importance 
when life is at stake. I shall send it over to you 
this evening by Donnelly.' 

‘A thousand thanks. You could not have hit 
uiion anything better. By the way, talking of 
arms and armour, don’t you think that a little 
revolver practice would do me no harm — ^just to 
.steaily myself if any difficulty arose I It would 
give me fcometliiiig 40 do indoors.’ 

‘If is a most excellent idea : I was on the point 
of broaching it. During the bad time«, iny uncle 
went in for three or lour hours of it every day; 
it was his favourite pastime. He used to remark 
that every laud-agent in Westmeath should be 
able to hit an ace of hearts twice out of three 
times at fifteen paces,’ 

‘It will be a long time, I fear, before I arrive 
at such a pitch of excellence.’ 

‘ I'ou can only do your best. Believe me, it 
is mo^t inqioitant ; for if in an encounlei ivith 
tlio ',0 rascaN, you hapjien to miss your mark, it’s 
buiuid to be all up with you. Independent of 
lliat, it will give them, a hint in season.’ 

‘ 111 what way i ’ 

‘ When they come to hear that you are a marks- 
man. Tlicre arc spies about, who ■^vill be safe 
to repoit your movements to the fralernily ; ay, 
s])ies 'wheie you least expect them — aiiiong your 
own domestiis, ]>erliay>s. The fact is, every man 
in the ciuintry is a Kibboiiman ; he must be one, 
to be able to live in the country at all’ 

‘What about Donmlly ?’ 

‘Oh, he’s all riglit ; he’s as true as steel. A 
bailifl' stanils on the same footing as a policeman 
in Ireland ; and both an* considered as the tools 
ol English desyiotisin. Dotiuellx might be trusted 
w ith untold gold ; but he ’s a doomed man, .sir, if 
there was ever one in Westmeath.’ 

‘ Poor fellow ! he will leave a wife and family 
behind him,’ I sighed, tliinking ol my ow’n 


tliinking ol my 


‘Ah, yes ; that is the worst point about hiobI of 
these occurrences. When a iellow i-s single and 
luieiicunrbered, ho doesn’t mind running risks. 
But wc must hope for the best ; and if the vrijrst 
does come to the worst, wh)', sir, it is the vibitation 
of Providence, But I must be oil Don’t l'*rget to 
bend Donnelly over.’ 

‘Before you go, allow me to th.auk you again 
for your very great kindness. Believe me, I can 
never forget it,’ . 

‘Tut, tut, man— nothing of the kb'*!- « 

anything does occur w here niy advice or assistance 
would be of use, lie sure to let me know. By night 
or day, at ■whatever time the messago comes, I 
shall be ready. Meanwhile, e.vpose yourself as 
little as possible. So good-bye.’ 

That evening, the bailiff weut over to Mr 
Carnegie’s place ; looked at the cattle ; purchased 
a score of the best ; and after nightfall, drafted 
them over into Scallan’s meadows. He brought 
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tbe coat of mail back with him also. I saw him 
cast VQTy wistful looks at the same as he handed 
it to me. For his own protection, I ji^ve him 
a brace of pistols and an American bowie-knife ; 
for which ne seemed grateful. Poor man! he 
seemed to require such things more than myself. 
He went home in high feather. 

When all the domestics had retired to rest, I 
went up to ray bedroom and tried on the coat of 
maib It was somewhat heavy, but appeared 
fully up to its business — that is, of stopping 
a flying bullet. The jiossession of such an 
apparatus should, I suppose, have eased luy mind 
considerably. But somehow it did not. On 
the contrary, I felt as despondent as ever. I 
could not tut rellect that such armour afforded 
a very poor protection after all. At that very i 
moment,* midnight assassins might he surrounding j 
the house ; perhaps might be jnrking in the very j 
next chamber. I slept very little that niglit ; 
and what sleep I had was troubled with harassing j 
dreams. ! 


THE FATE OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 
OF 1588. 

The great Annada which in 1588 was prejiared 
by. Philip II. of Spain to conquer England and 
Ireland, in order to crush the Protestant religion 
in these countries and to punish Queen Elizabeth 
and her subjects for their apostasy from the faith 
of their ancestors, will always be considered an 
interesting historical event. As is well known, ; 
the preparations of Philip had lasted eight years, 
and were on a great scale. A fleet of one hundred 
and thirty-two large vessels, commanded by the 
Duke de Medina-Sidonia, carrying three thousand , 
one hundred and sixty-five guns, and about thirty i 
thousand soldiers and sailors, sailed from Lisbon ; j 
while an array of forty thousand men under the 
Duke of Parma was assemble.d in Flanders, to 
co-operate with the Armada. Ou the 20th of July, 
the Spanish Admiral, having received information 
that the English fleet had taken shelter in Ply- 
motith, made for that port, in order to destroy it ; 
but during the ni^it the English shijis glided out 
of the harbour, and ou the following nioruiug 
attacked the Spanish fleet in its rear. 

After various vicissitudes, the Armada, as every 
reader knows, suffered dreadful disasters ; but as 
the ultimate fate of many of the ships and their 
commanders may not be so generally known, 
we propose to offer a few words on the subject. 

One of the squadrons, commanded by Don Juan I 
Gomez de Medina, which consisted of about I 
twenty ships, was wrecked on Fair Isle, between 
Orkney and Shetlabd, where those who escaped 
drowning suffered great hunger and cold for 
six or seven weeks. The commander having at j 
length obtained a vessel, the shipwrecked Span- } 
iards put to sea, and at last fouml themselves off : 
the little seaport town of Aiistruther in Fife- j 
shire, w’bere the officers landed, and asked for 
shelter and assistance. The bailies of the town, i 
surprised at the arrival of so many strangers, ^ 
notified this unusual event to their mini.>jler Mr ; 
James Melville, yrho happened to have some | 
knowledge of Spanish, and who thus records ' 
what tobk place: ‘Up I got with diligence, and ; 
assembling the honest men of the town, came , 


to the Tolhooth ; and after consultation taken to 
hear them and what answer to make, there pre- 
sents us a very reverend man, of big stature, and 
grave and stout countenance, gray-haired, and 
very hurnble-like, wha, after meikle and very low 
courtesy, bowing down with his face near the 
ground, and touching my’ shoe with his hand, 
began his harangue in the Spanish tongue, whereof 
I understood the substance, and being about to 
answer in Latin, he having only a young wan 
with him to be his interpreter, began and tauld 
ower again to us in gude English. The sum was, 
that they w’ere come hither, as to their special 
friends and confeilerates, to kiss the king’s majesty's 
hand of Scotland — and tlierewith bocket [bowedj 
evin to the yird [ground] — and to find relief 
and comfort tiiereby to himself, these gentlemen, 
captains, and the poor souldiers, whose condition 
was for the pre-sent maist miserable and pitiful.’ 

The Laird of Anstruther entertained the com- 
mander and his ollicers ; while the soldiers, to the 
number of two hundred and sixty — described ‘for 
the maist part young beardless men, silly [weak], 
traucliled [worn out], ami hungered’ — received 
shelter and a supply of ‘ kail, pottage, and fish.* 
The names of the olficer.s, besides Juan Gomez, 
were Ca]>itan Patricio, Capitan de Legoretto, Capi- 
tan de Lulfero, Capitan Mauritio, and Signor 
Serrano. 

Melville also relates an interesting anecdote in 
connection with this circumstance, which was, that 
on his return home, the Spanish Admiral shewed 
great kindness to the crew of an Anstruther 
vessel which he ftmml arrested at Calais. ‘ He 
rade to court for her. and made great roose [jjraise] 
of Scotland to his king, took the honest men to 
his house, and enquirit for the Laird of Anstruther, 
for the luini.ster, and his host, and scut hamo many 
coinraeudations.’ 

It is interesting as connecting lliese remote 
events with the present time, that in 1870 a 
Shetland gentleman, Mr Edinonston of Buness, 
pie.scutcd to the Society of Antiejuarios of Scot- 
land a chair which belonged to the Spanish 
Admiral wrecked on Fair Isle, 'riiore is also ]>!<■- 
served in the family of Mr Balfour ofTrenahy a 
silver cup, given hy the Admiral to a native of 
Fair Isle, n'arned Mah olm Sinclair. It is 
believed that tlie shij'wrecked Spaniards instructed 
the natives of Shetland in knitting and dyeing the 
tine wool of their countrv, articles made of which 
are now so much esteemed. 

On the west coast of Scotland, several ships of 
the Armada were wrecked. About the beginning 
of October 158S, one of the larger ones, in which 
there were five hundred men, sixty brass besides 
other guns, and a great deal of gold and silver, was 
driven ashore near the Mull of Cantyre. It Wiis 
suddenly blown up with gunpowder, when two 
or three hundred men perished. Another ship 
having found its way into the Firth of Clyde, sunk 
near Portincross Castle, Ayrshire ; but in this case 
some of the crew were saved. In 1740 several 
guns were recovered from this wreck by divers, 
one of which, having traces of the , Spanish crown 
iind arms, lay for many years beside the old castle. 
In 1855 a descendant of one of these Spaniards, 
who was said to have retained many of the 
])cculittritie3 of his race, died at an advanced age 
at Ardrossan. 

Another vessel of the Armada, called the F/orido^ 
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was blown up and destroyed off the harbour of 
Tobermory, a plot for that purpose having been 
planned and executed under the direction of 
Maclean of Dowart, for which he obtained a remis- 
sion under the Privy Seal. Kemains of this 
vessel have been within a recent period occasion- 
ally brought up. Part of the wood was presented 
by Sir Walter Scott to His Majesty George IV. on 
bis visit to Edinburgh in 182i Several attempts 
were made to recover the sunk treasure in the 
Florida; one in 16.8 by Sacheverel, governor of 
Man, who tried diving-bells with success. The 
report of the country was that he recovered 
many valuables. Another attempt was made in 
1740 by Sir Archibald Grant and Captain Roe to 
raise her by means of div'ers and machinery. This 
attempt was unsuccessful ; but some guns were 
brouglit up. Within the last year or two the 
question has been again mooted. 

On the coast of Ireland, above seventeen ships 
of the Armada, with nearly twelve thousand men, 
were wrecked or destroyed ; and such of the 
crews as escaped shipwreck were either executed 
or murdered by the natives. In the begin- 
ning of October ITiSS, during a storm, a galleon 
of one thousand toms, named Our Lady of the 
Ilomnj, went t(j pieces on the coast of Kerry. 
Out of a crew of seven hundred men, live hundred 
hud died, and tlie remainder — most of wdiom were 
gentlemen — there perished ; the son of the pilot, 
wdii) jiad lashed l)im.self to a plank, alone being 
saved. Seven ship.s were dashed to pieces on the 
coa.st of blare, and only one hundred and fifty 
men, who struggled tlirough tlie. surf, e.sraped. A 
galleon conunande<' hy Don Lewis of. Cordova 
surrenderevW* GaU.uy, and other ve.s.sels went on 
shore at iTmerent points of Connemara. Any 
survivor.'^ of those crews were sliot or hanged ; the 
only except 0(11 being Don Lewis, wdiose ransom 
it was su}tposed might he vuluahle. A galleon 
commanded hy Don Pedro do Mendoza ran 
aground bidiind ('hire l.slaiid. The Dun landed 
with one humlrod companions, tuUing with them j 
their chests of treasure ; hut the chief of the i.«laml, | 
Dowilany O’Malley, set upon and kilhsl them all ; j 
•wliile a few days afterwards the ship itself was in 
a storm da.shed upon the rocks, and all the crew 
were drowned. Another galleon wa% wrecked in 
the immediate vicinity of Clare Island, and the 
crew were either drowncsl or killed l(y the people. \ 
On the c >ast between Sligo and Ballyshannon, j 
the principal destruction of the Spani.sh Armada i 
took jilace. There the .scene was one of the 
mo.st frightful ever witne.sseil.- Sir C. Fenton 
wrote at the lime : ‘ When 1 was at Sligo, 1 jinm- 
bered on oue strand, of less than live miles in 
length, eleven humlred dead bodies of men, which 
the sea had driven upon the shore. The country- 
people told me the like was in other places, thongdi 
not to the like number.’ It was computed that 
eight thousand Spaniards peri.shed between the 
Giants’ Causeway and Blasket Sound. Any tliat 
the sea spared were killed on land. Sir Richard 
Bingham, the governor of Connaught, claimed to 
have killed eleven hundred! A man named 
Melaghlin M'Cahbe was also reported to have 
despatched no less than eighty with his gallow- 
glass axe. When a galleon came ashore, the natives 
flocked like wolves to the scene. As the crews 
were flung on the sands, some drowned, some 
struggling for life, they became the prey of the 


savages wlio were watching for them. ‘ A stroke 
of a club,’ says Froude, ‘ brought all to a common 
state, and stripped of the finery which had been 
their destruction, they were left to the wash of 
the tide,’ 

The fate of one of the ships of the Armada 
called the liata, commanded by Don Alonzo da 
Leyva, one of the bravest and best loved of the 
Spanish officers, forms perhaps the saddest episode 
in the history of the expedition. To the care of 
this officer many of the noblest youths of Castile 
had been intrusted. His ship had been in the 
thickest of every fight, and although much shat- 
tered, fi^nd its way to Blacksod Bay, and anchored 
outside Ballycroy. In a storm ai)out the begin- 
ning of September, the ship was driven on shore, 
and Don l^eyva with his crew managed to land, and 
took shelter in an old castle in the neighbour- 
hood. After a shovt time they fell in with another 
galleon and a galleass of the Armada which hap- 
pened to be off the coast, in Avhich they put to 
.sea; but they were afterwards driven on the 
rocks, and again were shipwrecked. In October, 
however, a galleass that had gone on shore at 
Callibeg was repaired, and Don Alonzo taking 
the lialf of the survivors on boarti, at length 
ventured to set sail for the west of Scotland. 
The vessel, however, struck on a rock off Di^i*- 
luce and went to pieces. Only five out of the 
whole number were saved, while Don Alonzo and 
the Castilian nobles at last perislied. Two hun- 
dred and sixty of their bodies were washed ashore, 
and c.ominitted promiscuously to the grave. 

Of the whole Armada, only fifty- four .ships, with 
between eight and nine thousand men, retunied to 
Spain ; the latter in such a wretched state that it 
was piteous to sec them. They were so overcome 
with hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited with 
their discomfiture, that all their country was filled 
with accouTits of the desperate valour of the Eng- 
lish, and of the tempe.stuous violence of the ocean 
by which their islands were surrounded. Nearly 
every nohh? family in Spain was thrown into 
mourning, from having lost sons, brothers, or 
other relatives, who had entered the Armada as 
volunteers in this holy crusade. ‘They had 
ru.shed,’ .says Froude, ‘into th*e service with an 
emotion ])urc and generous as ever sent Tem))lar8 
to the Sepulchre of Clirist. They believed that 
they were the soldiers of the Almighty.’ These 
delusions, however, w'ere dispelled by the English 
cannon ; w liile to complete their misfortunes, the 
elements hurled them upon the most dangerous 
coa.st.s in the world. 


MY LITTLE SWEETHEART. 

A STCDY FKOM LIFE. 

When I first knew her, she w’as fifteen years old ; 
I w'as twenty-four. She was a schoolmaster’s 
daughter ; I, a schoolmaster’s son. We first met 
one September evening. Her father was a strug- 
gling pedagogue, with a family of seven chil- 
dren to sujiport, and few pupils. I had it in 
my head to become his partner, and went 
down first to see how things were looking. I 
arrived after a leugtliy journey; and the first 
thing 1 saw when ushered into the room was a 
little girl seated in an old arm-chair, with a 
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big book tipon ber knee. Such a little girl, in 
short frocks, hardly up to my shoulders. She 
shook hands with me ; and as she did so, I noticed 
her eyes wore blue, her hair was a golden brown, 
escaping from its bonds in rippling wavelets ; and 
that she had a curiously winning smile, smiling 


sorrow which did not change to light when her 
sun was shining. Her voice, her eyes, her arms, 
all joined to drive the shadows away, and soothe 
the sufferer with the presence of her love. 

Yet was it love i That is a question I have 
been long revolving. Did My Little Sweetheart 
understand what love might be ? Hardly. There 


not only with her lips, but with her eyes and face depth in her nature ; and that foundation 

and all. Later on, I w'as struck by the way her of patience on which love must rest, was scarcely 
little head was poised upon her shoulders. She was there. Hers was a heart which felt for all the 
upright as a dart ; and when she moved, it was w'orld, but only till it laughed with her. Absence 
with an infinite grace, as some tiny queen. never made her heart grow fonder ; and if she 

Her name was Emily; to her friends she was sorrowed to part with you to-day, she joyed with 

always Em. I am not, and was not particularly successor on the morrow. Constancv was 

iM 1 -I i. • nioi*e than she could lathom ; and ho would have 

siisceptible ; but m some strange fashion this httle ^ 

fifteen-year-old lady ''vound herself round my carved his way to fortune. She could 

heart a& no one ever did before or since. She jjqj. understand that life was real, 
was the greatest puss. She wjis full of mischief 

as an egg of meat. She was lazy ; she was iiutidy ; Time sped. I had now known her more 
she was perpetually — and deservedly — in hot- than two years. I -was going for a rambling 

water; but with it” all, she was as some little expedition to foreign parts; and though I knew 

maiden stepped down from fairyland. I was a fool for my pains, to nie it was a bitter 

She and I struck up a friendship. She always Parting. And so for the tune, I think it was to 
aid mak. farads mth aU male ereatiircs wlicthcr 
five years old or fifty. I was a scribbler even bein^* for^^ed. 

t>en ; and I fancy the pride of authorship, even in < Well, ^ said I to her, the day before I went, we 
so* small a degree, had a certain charm for her, being alone together, ‘ Blue Eyes, how long shall I 

which set me up in her eyes. She WTote her name be missed I ’ 

in my birthday-book; and beneath it I wrote, ‘My The only answer was to throw herself upon tho 
Little Sweetheart.’ It lies before me at this hearth-rug, place her Jiands upon my knees, and 
moment. She was the most audacions talker; turn her eyes up towards my lace, 
would prattle of all things under heaven, and was . Blue Lyes, said I, trilling with her sunny 

} ei hair, ‘you 11 liavo .another sweetheart in u 

never happy if her tongue were still. She was 

full of the grandest projects ; meant to do the < jj^ ^ week ? ’ said she, in that curiou.sly clear 
greatest things ; and. in moments of enthusiasm voice of hers. ‘ Do you think so She looked u]> 
would pour forth her ambitious souL But she at me and watched me for a moment. Then 
had no idea of anything beyond its commence- 1 she turned and got upon her knees, kneeling 
ment ; she knew not what system was, and would in front of me. ‘ Perhaps so,’ she stiid. * But’ — 
take up a plan but to fling it from ber, just leaning forward, so that her breath mingled witli 
like the idle puss she was. One thing, and one mine — ‘he ’ll never be a swoethoart like yon.’ 
thing only, would she persevere in-~mischief. What could I do? 1 know her so well! 1 

‘Reform!’ she would say, when very penitent, knew that this was just wliat che would say to 
her sins being anew found out, ‘Now, did you any one by way of comfort. I knew that her 
ever hear of anybody reforming at fifteen ?’ This words were as trifles, light as air. 
with her hands behind her, and the most solemnly ‘Make no* vows,’, said J, ‘only to he brokA. 
comical look in the blue eyes which waited for an You and I have had hapjiy t imes ; why shoula 1 
answer to her question. ‘ I think,’ she would say, begrudge the same to another I ’ 
if you could manage to be in earnest with her She was silent. She was now nearly eighteen ; 
fi;ve minutes in succession, ‘ if you only give but she was so small, that it never occurred to me 
me one more chance, I will — yes, I will be to think of her as anything but u little girl. She 
better.* hands out and look mine, still in tho 

But no. She would fly through her work like same quiet fashion. ‘Would you like me to?’ 
a bird flinging unwelcome showers from its wing, j said she— ‘ would you like me to — to take 


She could hot see that life was real. 

Yet had she good cause to see that it was so. 
It was the hardest struggle in the world for her 
father and mother to bring two ends together. 
Very little money was ever hers. - Her wardrobe 
was of the scantiest. She knew nothing of 
pleasure, as some people understand it ; she had 
never been ten miles out of the town where she 
was born. Yet tliere must have, been some fairy 
present at her birtli, for she was like a summer’s 
day, always bright. Not that she could not be 
grave. That was one of her rarest charms— her 


Time sped. I had now known her more 
than twm years. I w’as going for a rambling 
expedition to foreign parts ; and though I knew 
I was a fool for my paiiw, to me it was a bitter 
parting. And so for the time, I think it was to 
her ; for . in some, way links had been joined 
between us without our ever knowing they were 
being forged, 

‘ Well,’ said I to her, the day before I went, we 
being alone together, ‘ Blue Eyes, how long shall I 
be missed ? ’ 

The only answer was to throw’ herself upon tho 
hearth-rug, place her Jiands upon my knees, and 
turn her eyes up towards my face. 

‘Ah, Blue Eyes,’ said I, trifling with her sunny 
hair, ‘ you ’ll liavo .another sweetheart in u 
week.’ 

‘ In a week ? ’ said she, in that curio u.sly clear 
voice of hers. ‘ Do you think so ? ’ She looked u]> 
at me and watched me for a moment. Then 
she turned and got upon her knees, kneeling 
in front of me. ‘Perhaps so,’ she said. ‘But’ — 
leaning forward, so that her breath mingled with 
mine — ‘ he’ll never be a swoethoart like yon.’ 

What could I do? 1 knew her so well! 1 
knew that this was just wliat i;he would say to 
any one by way of comfort. I knew that her 
words w’erc as trifles, light as air. 

‘Make no* vows,’, said J, ‘only to he brokA. 
You and I have had hapjiy times ; why shoula 1 
begrudge the same to another '? ’ 

She was silent. She was now nearly eighteen ; 
but she w'lis so small, that it never occurred to me 
to think of her as anything but u little girl. She 
put her hands out and look mine, still in tho 
same quiet fashion. ‘Would you like me to?’ 
said she— ‘would you like me to — to take 


another ? ’ 

‘ Em,’ said I, ‘ wdiat does it matter what I like ? 
Before the sun has gone down upon my going, 
another day will have dawned for you,’ I looked 
at her. It came to me that tliis was very bitter, 
and however great a fool I might be, I could not 
entirely hide what was in my heart. ‘ Little Sweet- 
heart,’ said I, ‘ of one thing be sure — I never .shall 
foiget you.’ 

She came to me, and I kissed her. She still 
kept her face near mine. ‘Bertie,’ said she — it 
was the first time she had ever called mo Bertie ; 


grave, lhat was one OI ner rarest cnarms — ner was me nrst umu sue aiau cvui uaueci iiio jjKrwo , 

f 'lft of sympathy. Only let some one whom she | it had always been plain Mister before, and the 
new and cared for be in sorrow, and Em would i name rang in my eats— ‘ Bertie, I'll not forget 
not be far away. Dark indeed would be that j you in a week,’ 
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I almost pushed her from mo. I knew this 
dalliance was worse than folly — I knew her so 
well — and rose to my feet. ‘No,’ said I, with 
bitter mirth ; ‘ not in a week, but in eight days.’ 

She made no answer, but still knelt at my feet. 
And so we parted ; for the farewell on the morrow 
was but a formal one. 

Two years passed by. Occasionally I sent her 
little notes, pictures of noted places, foolish curio- 
sities. But 1 never j,ave her my address. I knew 
letter- writing was not her strong point, and for 
some reasoix'l did not like to think that she would 
not write, although she could. Through it all I 
bore her memory with me, and wherever I might 
be, at times would come tlie shadow of her sweet 
face. I would not own it to myself ; but now and 
again I hungered for a sight of her, and because 
I knew it was so, and that it was such foolishness, 
I stopped away longer than I had intended. But 
at last I came back." One of my first visits was to 

B ; for, try how I would, I could not deny 

the longing for another siglit of her. 1 found that 
the position of the parents of Em had little 
improved ; and her mother told me that she 
had gone into the world as a governess. Such 
had always been the intention ; but I wondered 
what sort of governess she would make. A staid 
gouvernanta ? with those blue eyes, and that smile, 
that everlasting spirit of mischief which would be 
bubb .itg out'/ Fancy her a sober preceptress! 
And who were her sweethearts now \ Wivs there 
a pujtil old enough to be made the recipient of 
her lii\'o’irn / Or was there some one who was 
not a jeipil, still in'" >'e capable? Well, wliat did 
it matter to me ? iSiie and I bad each our ■way 
to go. 

ller mother told me her situation was in 
the neighbouihood of Hyde, ilapjtening to have 
fj'it.iuls in that town, 1 made them an excuse fur 
a visit there. Yet, on my arrival, I was in no 
hurry to liud them out ; and taking up my ([uarters 
in a quiet inn, 1 prepared to have a day or two 
alone. It was a Saturday afternoon, lovely weather ; 
and I set out fur a walk well known in years 
gone by, through the Lovers’ Lane, past Quarr 
Abbey, to Fislihousc, nestling by the water’s side. 
It was so warm, and the country ’was so alive 
with beauty, that I took my time and lingered, 
noting spots memory once held dear. Ileaching 
QuiUT Wools, I wandercvl through the brushsvood 


because it was so fine a day, I entered the garden 
and climbed up to the old roof-seat. My pipe, 
in sympathy with the weather, was sootliing to 
my nerves. Gradually substance became shadow ; 
the soft wind sang sweet music to my languid ears, 
and a gentle charm came over me. I fancy it 
was sleep. Utopian to lie there, the wavelets 
rippling softly upon the shore ; a dim suspicion 
of unclouded skies pervading my dreams ! 

Something woke me — a sound. I opened my 
eyes, dreamily conscious that voices were some- 
where near. I lay listening with a sort of 
curiosity, and became aware that I was listening 
to the prattle of children ; little voices were borne 
upon the breeze, children’s laughter mingling 
with the rippling waves. But every now and 
then there was another voice, not a child’s, yet 
childlike. It wm familiar to uiy ears, and 
as 1 listened, its «ound woke ’within me chords 
of forgotten music. Before many seconds had 
gone, 1 knew it was Em’s voice I heard. But I 
did not move, nor did I turn to see. I lay as 
in a tower of strength ; and it was a comfortable 
feeling to know that I had but to turn upon my 
elbow, and there before me would be the little 
lady w'ho once w'as My Little Sweetheart. But 
at last I moved. I rose upon my elbow quietly, 
so as to make no noise, and looked over ,tao 
side of the summer-house on to the ganlen 
below. And there I sxiw her. She was on the 
seat under the trees. About her w'ere four chil- 


dren, two boys and two 


They stood at 


to the water’s edge. Along the shore there runs 
or ran a wall, an old moss-grown wall ; and with- 
in this wall an ancient garden — so ancient it 
deserved no better name than wilderness. The 
weeds grew rank and thick, and no hand but 
Nature’s had much to answer for in it. There 
was an old green gate at the bottom, which moved 
on rusty hinges; under the trees was a garden- 
seat, much the worse for weather and wear ; and 
on the loft was an old summer-house, damp and 
mildewy, with steps up to the roof^ and seats 
upon it 

Now once upon a time when I was a tutor 
at Hyde, I was -w'ont to linger with my young 
charges in this same garden. They would play 
upon the shore or among the woods; while 
I W'ould lie upon the roof of the old summer- 
house, sheltered by the trees, looking out upon 
the summer sea, smoking, reading, or in a waking 
dream. So, partly because of old times, partly 


her knees close together, watching her make a 
chain of daisy flowers. She li.id grown, but not 
much ; she w'as still a little maiden, and it was 
plain she never would rank among big women. 
She was dressed in blue — a little blue cloth cap 
perched daintily upon her dainty head, still poised 
like a qvuen’s upon her shoulders, and a blue 
serge dress, which fitted better, I noticed, than her 
dresses used to do. Even from where I was 1 
could see her blue eyes flashing, and that wonder- 
ful smile upon her face. She was certainly 
prettier than of old, and she still looked like 
a maiden stepped down from fairydom. 

I lay still and watched, content to be near her. 
I knew 1 had but to open my lips, and she would 
be witli me on the instant. But I did not choose. 
I preferred, like a cliild, to play W'ith pleasure, 
.spinning it out to its full length. It wiis a 
summer’s ecstasy, and for a while I would not 
break the charm. But then the thought came 
to me, what would she do if she knew that I was 
tliere ? Wondering what the answer might be, 
softly, hardly above a whisper, I gently called 
‘Em!’ But sl)e, engaged 'W'itli the daisy-chain 
an<l with her little ones, did not hear, and 
paid no heed. So, smiling’as I watched her, a 
second time I called a little louder— ‘ Em ! ’ But 
still she did not hear. The. dai.sy-chain and little 
ones seemed to engross all her thoughts, and 
my voice blew past Jier with the wind. How 
would it do, I thought, since she was so obsti- 
nately deaf, to rouse her by confronting her? 
If she would not hear, she should see, and her 
eyes, if not her cars, be opened. With some 
such fancy, I was just about to rise and intrude 
myself upon her pre.senco, when I noticed the 
figure of a man coming down the path. 

I had no objection to children witnessing our 
meeting, though I could have spared even them ; 
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but a third party, and he a stranger, I did not 
want So I waited till he should have gone. He 
was a young man, a gentleman beyond doubt, good- 
looking, dressed in a gray suit 'of Scotch tweed, 
jand bright red necktie. His was a fair young face. 


He had a promising moustache, which he tended 
with one hand ; and he was smoking a mighty 
meerschaum. Instead of yiassing as I expected, 
when he reached the wall he paused and lookini 
at the group within. There was I, peeping over 
tlie outer edge of the summer-house, wondering 
what kept him there. There was he, leaning with 
one hand upon the moss-green wall. There was 
she with her dais3’-chain, and cliiMren at her knees. 
Just as I thought he woixld surely be moving on, 
to my surprise he vaulted lightly over the wall, 
hiding behind the very summer-house on xvhich 
I sat. Then quickl}' and quietly, he passed from 
tree to tree, as Ifliougli he wished to do so un- 
observed, until at last he was behind where the 
unsuspecting maiden sat. 

While I watched with angry eyes, he darted 
from his hiding-place, ran to her from behind, 
drew her head back to him, and kissed her twice 
or thrice upon the lips. The blood boiled within 
my veins. I did not doubt that this w’as a dastard 
outrage, and that niv darling needed a defender. 
In a minute, venj^eance would have been done, 
he or I would have lain low. But her 
Answer shewed I was mistaken. ^Charlie!* cried 
she, with that sweet smile I knew so well ; ^ how 
can you kiss me before the children ! ' 

* Why not ? * said he. * Don’t I kiss them before 
you?^ And to prove his words, he snatched up 
a little girl and kissed her again and again, she 
laughing at the fun. Then he sat down by her 
side, and putting his arms about her, drew her to 
him. The daisy-chain dropped to her lap, and she 
looked at him as though he were all the world 
to her. ^Darling !’ said he, not loudly, but loud 
•enough for me to hear, have spoken to my 
mother about you and me to-day ; and she thinks 
I am very foolish ; but since I always have bc(m, 
and always will be so, she thinks I may as well take 
you to be my little wife — though you will be very 
foolish for letting me/ 

Her answer wrf.'^ to lay her head upon liis 
shoulder, and flash her blue eyes with a still 
softer blue upon his face. ‘ Charlie ! ’ said she, 
^ are you sure you love me ? ’ 

^Love 3 'ou?’ he returned, and he meant it — 
^my darling, more than I can tell ! ’ 

^And you are sure,^ she continued, ^ your mother 
vrill not be angry ? I could not bear to anger 
her.' 

‘Angry V said he, closing her lips with kisses. 
^Who in all the world could be angry with My 
Little Sweetheart ? ' • 

And 80 on. The children looking on, at what 
woa a new experience to them. What mattered i 
They would have to learn themselves some day, 
though perhaps they were beginning early. And 
I — I had to listen to it all. Who could have 
shewn himself, placed as I was, at such a time ? 
They cooed and cooed, and made love as love has 
so oft been made, until the afternoon was spent, 
and then they went And I was free to go as 
well Was I dfeillusioned ? Partly, though the 
fault was all my own. Once I knew her well 
The kriowdedge which for a time was lost, was 
only found again. 


I have not seen her since. For some cause, her 
happiness stuck in my throat, and I left Hyde 
that evening. I may never see her again. I 5 re 
this, doubtless she is another's wife. But when I 
think of her, even to this hour it is as My 
Little Sweetheart. 


BY A POET’S QUA YE. 

Tnic Spring has come and gone, 

Yet silent sleeps he on ; 

His poet-heart unstirred 
By leaf or song of binl 
Tliough daisies dot the lea, 

And blossoms crowd the tree ; 

Though Earth resiiorisive all 
Awakes from Winter’s thrall. 

And finds restored what Autumn had decayed. 

No Spring-tide reaches where the dead are laid. 

The Summer calls in vain ; 

Not here ho wakes again. 

The south w'ind's balmy breath 
Woos not the ear of Death. 

Not all the wealth of iJowers— 

Not all the sunlit hours 
Making Earth glorious, 

Can bring him back to us. 

And for hi.s sake, but half is ours, I ween. 

Of ^Summer’s gladness and its golden sheen. 

Then, pensive, Autumn come, 

With woodlands bleak and dumb, 

When garnered are tliy slieavcs, 

And shed thy flowers and leaves — 

Come, veiled, his gravo to greet 
Who, laid at Nature’s feet, 

Had listened rapt and long 
To learn her matcliless song. 

Come, wail him, Autumn winds and weeping skies ; 
Moisten the sod where our doa<l darling lies. 

Yet let him sleep, nor rave. 

The boon we idly erave, 

That he might live ogain jf 

Ju mortal strife and pain, 

Though joy to u.s il brought, 

For him were deaiJy bought, 

Tlien let him vslcep, gieat heart, 

Since but the gros.ser part 
To dust is given, and where his spirit wakes, 

Tlie dawn of heaven s eternal Summer breaks — 

And though his sun bo set 

For us — a glory yet 

Beams on us through our tears, 

That all the after-years 
A light and guide will be-— 

A hallowed memory. 

He liveth still — above, 

And lives he in our love. 

And though, alas, the cold grave lies between, 

That lovo will keep his grave for ever green. 

a. r. n. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

During the Lancashire riots of 1878, a mob of 
rough men went out of Burnley with the intention 
of wrecking one of the houses which stood a little 
way out of the town. The owner of the house, 
one of the employers, was away from home ; but 
his young wife had remained, and was alone with 
iier se vants. Hearing that the dreaded mob was 
coming, she went out and stood at her door to 
receive the rioters. Seeing her, they paused ; then 
she addressed them, told them that her husband 
was awav, and that mo was there alone at their 
mere}'. She olfercd lliern what food she had, and 
asked them to go and leave her in peace. The 
result of this ajipeal was remarkable. The rioters 
threw down the stones which they had brought 
with th.em to cast at liie windows, and went 
away quietly, leaving her house untouched. Such 
is woiu.in's iuHuencc. Stnjiig in her very weak- 
ness, she tamed the rude moh, which would have 
laughed at threats, and been deaf to any other 
appeal. 

There could not be a bettor illustration than 
this of the strange power which a good woman can 
exercise over men. But the exercise of tliis power 
is nothing luw, as the pages of history can testify. 
From the very earlie.st times, the inlluence of 
women has had a very marked effect for gtaxl or 
for evil over the lives of men with whom they 
have come in contact. It was through the iuflu- 
■ence of Marcia that the Christians were leniently 
treated by the vicious an<l cruel Emperor Com- 
nuMlus in the second century. Again, it is well 
known that no one had any influence over the 
passionate Emperor of Russia, Peter the Great, 
but his w'ife ; as a celebrated writer says : ‘ She | 
acted as mediator between the monarch and his | 
■ subjects.’ These and many other instances which 
must occur to the mind of any reader of history, 
•only shew that there is a great amount of truth. iu 
the aphorism which states that ‘ men are what 
women make them.' 

If the influence of women is so great — if their 
society has such a great effect on the lives and 


characters of the men with whom they are asso- 
ciated — and if this influence is to be for good, it 
is very plain that they must be regarded as the 
social equals and not the social inferiors of men. 
! One of the greatest mistakes that the world has 
I ever made has been that of regarding women ^as 
; inferior to men, simply because of their physical 
inferiority. In consequence of this mistake, men 
have at all time-s and in all parts of the earth 
seriou-sly injured themselves. Instead of looking 
upon woman as a ‘ helpmeet ' for man, the 
tendency has been to regard her merely as a 
slave or plaything ; and so the true position of 
woman has been altogether lost sight of. In 
degrading w’oman, man degrades himself; there- 
fore, by raising women — or rather by not allow- 
; ing them to sink below the position which 
' they were intended to fill — men in reality serve 
i their own interests. The position of W'oman is 
fully recognised throughout the inspired writings, 
and iu whatever place Christianity has been recog- 
^ ui-sed, woman has been raised to her proper posi- 
tion of ‘helpmeet’ to man, and consequently 
permitted to develop her higher qualities, and 
! exercise her refining influence unchecked. Thus 
; the responsibility of women under the Christian 
regime is very great. With increased influence 
comes increased power for good or evil. And 
this power may be exercised in a variety of 
ways. 

In many cases a woman is a ‘helpmeet’ to some 
particular person, such as lier husband. As a 
rule, the inlluence of a wife o^er her lunsband is 
very great. Insensihl)’’ she guides him ; with 
keen perception she detects his best qualities, and 
encourages him to develop them ; with loving 
tonderne.ss she points . out the faults in his char- 
acter, and with sympathy that none but a womaji 
can shew, helps him to do battle against them. 
If he is despondent, she is hopeful ; if he lacks 
perseverance, she animates him with .her energy ; 
if he is crushed with sorrow, she is strong for hia 
sake ; if he is distracted with anxious cares, she 
is his counsellor ; and if all the world looks coldly 
on him, if friends fall away in the day of trouble, 
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tiui lAuecOt -bis lot, and clings to him still. Thus, 
• tSM vosoan may guide a man over the ocean of 
lila^ kdS|ii him in hia best course, and bring him 
tidld^ past many a dangerous reef ; just as a 
single hand on the wheel can steer the strongest 
Yessel over waves which would drift the rudder- 
less halt; to destruction. 

Then a woman may exercise the most powerful , 
influence for good over a father or a brother. IIow ' 
often has a daughter been the means of reclaiming ’ 
a father from evil, and leading him to develop ' 
good qualities that have long lain dormant 1 1 
Many a man has torn himself irom vicious com- 
pany — many a man has been reclauned Aiom the j 
3peth of the drunkard, through the holy lulltience 
of a daughter ; and in the saiae way many a 
brother has been kept in the path of honour and , 
virtue by a sister’s influence, j 

But a good woman’s iuflue’j-ce may extend far 
beyond her own home circle. When she meets her , 
friends and acquaintances in social life, when she 
goes among strangers, her jirc^ence must make ^ 
itself felt in some way, esjiceially by men. A letined 
gentle woman exercises, uncon-iciously, a powerful ‘ 
influence for good over every man with whoiu 
she comes in contact. She wins re«;jvect — without , 
which her influence can never be for good— because , 
-oV is refined, gentle, and womanly. She holds 
men's passions in check by that strange and com- 
manding power which virtue alone can give. And 
by shewing in her life, in her actions, and by her 
sympathy ‘ how divine a thing a woman may be 
made,’ she elevates the tone of every man who 
knows her ; and does more to promote, purity and 
a real love of virtue than seruions from a thousand 
pulpits. I 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a woman 
can only exert her influence for good, as a wife and 
mother. There are some women w'ho tliink that 
marriage alone can place them in a sphere ol real 
nsefuluess. But it is to be hoped that women are 
learning better ; for under any cucunif>tancos, a 
woman cannot associate with men or women 
without to some extent affei ling Iheir character. 
Moreover, the influence of women is gieat m anj'^ 
station of life. Whether a woman ji a princess or 
a maid-of-all-wotic, there are some lives on width 
her influence must tell lor good f)r evil. The 
higher a woman’s social position, the greater is her 
responsibility, it is tiue ; but she cannot live in 
any position without being le-pousible in some 
degree for the way in which her influence is 
exerted. On the banks of a canal in Belgium, 
there is a chapel built in niemoiy of a good and 
virtuous barmaid, so that even lu such a c.dLn'r, , 
where women are exposed to contaminating influ- 
ences and great temptations, it is mveilheless 
possible for the»n to win respect and use their 
mfluenee for good. , 

There is no necessity to point out how fatally 
a woman’s influence may be excited for evil As 
wives, unscrupulous women may suppress all that 
is noble in the characters of tbeir hu-^bauds, and - 
develop all that is bwe ; as mothers, they may 
bring np their children to be worldly, scheming, | 
and utterly devoid of principle ; and as last, I 
pleasure-seeking girls, they may exeuise the most . 
pernicious influence on the men who admire 
them and seek their society. It is to be regretted \ 
that BO* many women in all classes are so careless j 
about their responsibility, and so thoughtless , 


about the way in which they exercise their 
influence over others, especially men. If men 
are what women make them, it is time that 
women should learn to appreciate their position, 
and realise the great responsibility their influence 
entails upon them. There would not be so many 
fast and dissolute men, if women shewed (as they 
could if they chose) a disposition to shun the 
society of such men. If they were to treat disso- 
lute men as they treat their erring sisters, there 
w’ould not be so many rouc^, and what is more 
important, there would not be so many women 
among their victims. 

Among the lower cla.«ises especially, women 
might use their i nil nonce lar more eflectually 
than they do. Tiicie is no leason why there 
.should not be more refinement among them, and 
wliy they should not use their influence to check 
foul language and drunkenness. If English 
women would keep the young men of our towns 
and villages waiting for wives until they gave 
up Hwcanng ami drinking, a very wholesome 
reformation would Boon he eflected among tho 
godless and coarse juuths ol the country. ‘ \Vhat- 
ev er may be the customs and laws of u country/ 
says Aime Martin, ‘ the women of it decide tlie 
moials.’ The better this fact h recognised by 
women, and the more fieqnenlly women are 
found to act as if they understood its truth, 
the purer and better iu every way will men 
become. But it is very ccitain that women will 
never inere.use their influence lor good it they 
follow the exaiuplo of that ini eiahle imnoiity 
among their sex who clamour for what they are 
ploased to term ‘woman’h rights.’ It is a vvoinaii’s 
right to be honoured, roiiiet ted, beloved, bo long 
ao she remains, in the highest sense of tlie w'oui, 
womanly. And il slie retains this light, siie needs 
no other ; and will exeiose a rehmng and jiurify- 
ing influenee, that will coutuine to live aud act 
long alter the dajs of her pilgrimage ate over. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

cfiArrLR XIX.- M I’D'iioGUAPnr. 

T!<c mytlcru tn iiht'h hr ihhkI iva« iinfuryoHett artvl 

aitfi/ry, tah ^ 

Thinos went -smooihlv wiili me at Hartley Hail 
for many d.ivs. Maml vv.is my tutor and my thief 
companion, and was still tlie same sad and gentle 
creature a-) at tji--t. I kainecf something of her 
^eu•et liom hcrsill and -something from Sally; ami 
looking h.uk on myself at that tune, I am inclined 
to believ^i llial 1 knew the melauchol}’ story of her 
lost lover as well a> I know it now. ft was Sally’s 
one romance ; and being at that time of somewhat 
a romantic turn niyhcU, we fell continually upon 
it in our talk. Sally w'as especially fertile iu 
suppositions as to the whereabouts of tho lost 
lover, over whom so singular a mystery hunjj. 
She was sanguine of Ins return, and of Mauds 
final happiueus; and sometimes amused herself and 
me by wild imaginations in which she pictured his 
coming back iu a coach-and-four with outriders. 
After these flights, a reaction generally took place, 
and she cried, and had mournful thoughts ol what 
would happen if Bob should disappear. At the 
clo.se of one of these conversations, which had 
wound up in the common way, a housemaid 
tapped at the door of my room, and asked for Mrs 
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Trornan ; for by that name Sally was known to the ‘I aay m* B<^ returned with great gravify. 
household. ‘Good-bye, Sally.^ But Sally released my hand, 

‘There’s a person at the back wants to see yon,’ and stood before crying with an hystericad 
said the housemaid. break in her voice ; ‘U no, Bob ; you couldn’t !’ 

* Whnt sort of a person ? ’ asked Sally. ‘ I could,’ said'Bob stolidly ; ‘ an* what's more, 

‘In black clolbes, with a sandy beard on/ the I wull, if things ain’t altered. I hain’t gooin’ to be 
housemaid answered. kei)’ danglin’ no longer. Settle it how you like it. 

‘ Say I ’ll be down directly, if yon please,’ said Say “ Yis,” an’ I *11 stay. Say “ No,” an’ I ’ll be off 
Sally ; and the housemaid departed smiling. My an’ ’list for the Roosian W’ar to-ntorrer.* 
faithful friend gripped me and kissed me, and ‘ O Bob !’ cried Sally, ‘ how can you be so cruel? 
laughed and wiped her eyes, blushing all the time. Think of the child.’ 

and said, as she smoothed her hair with her ‘ I ’ve done little else but think o’ the chile the 
fingers : ‘ Master Jolinny, I believe it’s Bob.’ last five year,’ said Bob a little sulkily. 

There was something so comic and so pleased in WlicrP things had gone so far, I understood the 
Rally’s fluttered expectation, and 1 was so glad at drift of the conversation perfectly. Sally would 
the thought of seeing Boh again, that I laughed not leave me to marry Bob, and Bob was making 
and clapped my bands. Sally laughed .'-nd claj>ped it a question of choice between ns. 
fier hands’; and we went down-stairs together. ‘ Why,’ I asked in a sudden inspiration, 'couldn’t 
There, in a jiaved yard behind the kitchen stood Bob come and be a Carpenter in flic village ? Higgs 
Bob, attired in funereal, holiday black, and a tall i.s dead.’ 

I hat, and white thread gloves — like an undertaker’s ‘Higgs is dead, is he, young master?’ Bob 
mute. He saluted Sally by one nod of the head, responded. 

sideways, and said to me: ‘Well, young master/ Rally, who was on her knees, hugging me for 
! as though he had seen me ye.ster(lay. 1 shook the suggestion, looked up, and explained that Higgs 
hands with him, and asked him how he did, to now defunct had been the village carpenter ; and 
wliich he responded ; ‘ Timer’s nothin’ the matter that since his demise, there was nobody of the 
wi’ me, so fur as I know and then nodded lus head trade nearer than Wrethedale. 

at Sally again. He was so very solemn, that I ‘ Will that .suit yo ?’ said Bob. 

i began to think he had some bad news to coinmurii- Sally swiftly and slily snatched loo.se one of my 
I cate ; but just as the fear crossed me, he grinned hof>t-]aces as she knelt beside me, and whilst she 
; very broadly and winked at Sally, relapsing tied it up with her face very close to the ground, 

; instantly, and looking ixb Kolernii as before. Tlie with only her red ears to shew how much she was 
i wink ami the grin were accoiiiiianied by a back- blushing, made answer : ‘Yes; it’ll suit me very 
[ ward jeik of the head; and the three taken well. Bob, if it ’ll suit you/ 

j altogeth’ r Hoonied ii., iidetl as an invitation to ‘a ‘That’.s all right, then/ said Bob; and Sally, 

I luore r'liiovcd groumi.' Tliat Sully accepted them rising from her knees, adjusted my .collar and set 
; in that sense, wa.s evident; for with a brief injunc- inv cap with unnece-ssary exactness ; and finally, 

I lion to u;-' noth to wait .a moment, she retired into having kissed me in such a vigorous fashion as to 
i the house, and ]iresent]y ajipeared with my cap, rumple my collar about iny cars and knock my 
; and a bonnet fir hersidf. Then we all walked cap off, she fell to wiping her eyes with her apron, 
solomuly into the kitchen -garden, and Bob after j The matter being thus happily adjusted, they 

his own in.anmw unfolded hi-s purpose. He sjictke, [ began to discu.ss ways and means in a calm and 

with a very broad Staflbrdshire accent and with ! business-like Imsbion, over the remembrance of 

great deliberation. ! wliich I have laughed a hundred times. But Bob 

‘Have yo heerd annythin’ about the Avar as wc had a sur[»rise in store for us, which turned out to 
am gooin’ to liave Avi’ Iloosia ?’ be eA'entually a greater surprise |han he intended. 

‘1 have, lieard tell of it,’ Rally^ answered. When the time liad come for him to leave — for ho 

‘Do yo remember Bill Jlincc, Becky Ilince’s had availed liiniself of an excursion to the Cathe- 
brotlier V dral city fifteen miles away to get a cheap journey 

‘ Of course I do/ said Rally. OA’er here, and was bound to catch the honieAvard 

‘He’s ’lis.ted for it/ said Boh, turning hi.s head train — ho pulled out something from his pocket, 
round slowly in his high shirt collar, and roll- It was carefully wrapped up in brown paper, and 
ing his eyes on Sally', who said ‘Dear me ! ’ in a after the removal of numerous foldings it rcA'ealed 
tone of some distress. itself as a gold AA-atch with a handsome chain 

‘ Yis/ said Bob, still keeping a solemn eye on attached. 

Sally across his collar ; ‘ he ’a ’listed ; an’ he ain’t ‘ 1 meant yo to ha’ this,’ said Boh, ‘ whether yo 
the only one as ull ’list. Mind that.’ said “ Yis " or “ No.” An’ noy I Ve got a bone to 

‘No f ’ said Sally, in a questioning way. pick Avi’ you. Why di.ssent [didst not] thee call o’ 

‘No/ said Bob, biting at the Avord ; ‘lie ain’t. I me when yo come down last time along o’ young 
know a feller as wo’t be long behind him, if things master here ; eh f 

ain’t altered. I kuoAv a feller as ull goo back to- ‘ Well, Boh,’ said Sally taking the watch and 

night, an’ ’list to-raorrer, if things do’t get along chain, AA'onderingh', from his outstretched hand, 

more prospcrous-like.’ ‘ i ought to ha’ comv, 1 know ; but we was in saacIi 

‘ Dear me 1 ’ said Sally in a tone of disinterested trouble, an’ in such a hni-ry.’ 
assent. ‘ Trouble/ he repeated. * What about ?’ 

‘Yis/ said Bob, ruffling his beard against his ‘Why/ she ansAveretl, ‘there’s a poor young 
collar, and still keeping his eyes on Sally; -‘I gentleman from over yonder ’ — she pointed toward# 
know a cove as nil be olf to-morrer, if things ain’t Island Hall — ‘ as disappeared sudden-like, nobody 
altered. An’ Avhat’s more, he ain’t fur off.’ knowin’ why, an’ Master Johnny saw him close by 

‘ Really now/ said Sally, Avith an eminently mother’s cottage, in clothes like a workin -man’s ; 
artificial toss of the head ; ‘ you don’t say so.’ and Ave Avent there wi’ the poor gentleman’s 
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to see if -we could hear any tiling about 

itim/ 

Wliilat she spoke Bob regarded her with a look 
of 'Wonder so remarkable, that she was impelled 
to take him by the hands ; and they stood so, 
looking into each other’s eyes for half a minute. 

* Why, the poor creetur,’ said Bob at last. ‘ 0 
iSally, Sally, yo’ ought to ha’ come to me. We 
might ha’ found him. He ’s gone to the war.’ 

* What does the man mean?’ cried Sally, look- 
ing terrified and eager at once. 

* Do yo’ remember, Sally, the night as yo’ left 
along o’ Johnny an’ the lady as come for him ?’ 

^ Yea, yes,’ she said, and waited. * 

‘That very night, as I was walkin’ o’er the 
Waste, I found a inon i’ the road, pretty nigh 
dead. I thought at fust as he was drunk, hut 1 

g icked him up, an’ found as ho seemed nigh dyin’. 

0 I carries him w'huin wi’ nre ; an’ mother, her 
gets him to bedj an’ he lies tlieer for pretty nigh 
three we’ks wi’ rheumatic fever. He was dressed 
like a workman, hut his hands was all o’er wi’ 
rings an’ as pretty as a lady’s. Well, one mornin’ 
when we gets up we fincls him gone, an’ that 
theer watch an’ cheen on the table, an’ just a 
ecrap o’ paper wrote all shaky like, sayin’ : 
‘ Thank you ; keep it for your trouble.” ’ 

• It must be him,’ cried Sally. ‘ But what do 
you mean by saying he’s gone to the war ?’ 

‘ Why,’ said Bob, speaking to the full as eagerly 
as she, ‘ Joe Brittle come in one night when he 
was lyin’ theer, an’ see him abed i’ the kitchen, an’ 
about five we’ks later, ho went into Brummagem 
o’ business, an’ see him again with a recruitin’ 
sergeant, an’ knowed him at once.’ 

‘Come to Jfr Hartley,’ said Sallj’, laying hands 
npon him once more — ‘come to Mr Hartley. 
He’d gives a thousand pounds for this news.’ 

We passed into the house. In the eagerness of 
my interest, I followed vSally to the door of Uncle 
Ben’s pi’ivate room, furnished- like no other apart- 
ment 1 had ever seen at that time — in the fashion 
of a business-office. There Sully poured out an 
incoherent breathless story, finishing uj) by placing 
the watch in Mr Hartley’s hands. 

Uncle Ben rose in a slate of great e.xcitement. 

‘ Bring the man here at once,’ he said. — ‘ Tell 
me what you know about this feller, Johnny.’ 

I told him briefly what I knew of Sally’s 
sweetheart. There was very little to tell ; but 
before I had well done, Sally, in defiance of all 
decorum, came bursting into the room with Bob 
behind her. The e.\amination lasted but a few 
minutes. I was sent from the room whilst Bob 
told his story, and being called back again, told 
mine. Uncle Ben sat down at a table, and nrote 
one or two hasty Ijnes, telling Sally to ring the 
bell meanwhile. He gave an order that a horse 
should be saddled, and that the groom should 
ride at speed to Island Hall with a note for Mr 
William Fairholt. Then we were all dismissed 
for the time, and as we left the room Uncle Ben 
took the watch to the window, where he examined 
it with great closeness. 

I should be satisfied if I could convey only a 
hint of the manner in which this reappearance of 
the stranger ' whom I had seen beside the clay- 
pit affected me.- I speak of this renewal of my 
memories of him as a re^pearance advisedly, and 
without exaggeration. He came back to my mind 
as clearly as though I fiad only seen him yester- 


day, with all the sense of mystery which belonged 
to him, and all the terror he inspired. And in a 
way which is common to imaginative children I 
began in fancy to associate my life with his, until 
for the lime I was absolutely certain that by me, 
or in some occult manner through me, and only 
by or through me, the mystery would be cleared, 
and the lost man discovered. It would have been 
stranger than it was, if my enforced association 
with his history had not seemed strange. I had 
been deeply impressed by the discovery of his 
identity when I went down with Sally to our old 
home in the Black Country, but this last reitera- 
tion of my own part in the story mode the mark 
deeper. I will not forestall the tale I have to 
tell, but it seems to me now not less marvellous 
than it seemed then. I, a child playing neglect- 
edly in the Black Country, encounter, by what 
seems the wildest accident of chance, a relative of 
mine who for some inexplicable reason has thrown 
away the most brilliant hopes and snapped the 
promise of a happy life in two. Three days later, 
by what again seems but an accident of chance, 
I find myself, not knowing it, settlofl in the borne 
he has for ever deserted. Further on, lest I 
should lose the remembrance of hi.s face, he appears 
again, is identified, and so stamps his own portrait 
on my brain that I could not fail to know him 
if I saw him among ton thousand. Yet again 
I find the very garments he wore when 1 first 
saw him, and with them the link between the 
well-dres.sed and the ill-dressed stranger. Yet 
again through tny migration here, I draw iny old 
nurse’s sweetheart to the only place in the world 
where the story he had to tell could Ixavo been 
even of the faintest service. 

Henceforth Frank Fairholt and the mystery in 
which he moved were unforgulteu and unlor- 
getable. 

Whilst I still pondered these things in my 
childisli mind, Cousin Will, with the groom a 
little way behind liiui, came f)outiding along the 
avenue on horseback, and made straight for the 
hall-door, as if he would liave ridden into the 
house. He pulled up within a yaril or two of 
the Ktc])s, dismounted, and huiried in. He was 
closeted with Uncle Ben for perhaps a qnar^r of 
an hour, when Bob and Sally were sent fo^ and 
I was left alone, pjcfore anoUier (juarter of an 
hour had gone by, lie was away again. It was 
arranged that a bed should be found for Bob, 
and that he should leave on the morrow. I 
was not as a rule allowed to go about the 
servants’ quarters, but on this occasion nobody 
interfered with me, and Bob and Sally being 
formally invited to the housekeeper’s room, I 
invited myself thither, and wc spent the even- 
ing together. The talk was all of young Mr 
Fairholt and Miss Maud ; and the housekeeper 
described to us how clever and how handsome 
young Mr Fairholt was, and what a favourite in 
the county. She was a very stately old lady, 
was the housekeeper, and I liad an idea that 
she would have rather looked down on Bob on 
common occasions, and that it was only the inte- 
rest she felt in tlie singular story of which his 
narrative formed a part, which induced her so to 
condescend to him at all. But Bob was very 
respectful, and very communicative. He remem- 
bered all the things his mother had told him 
about the stranger’s broken sayings in his illness, 
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and repeated some of them, which left no doubt during the progress of the meal. There were 
upon our minds, and could leave no doubt upon no servants present, but the conversation on 
the mind of any, of the sick man’s identity, indifferent matters went very dismally, and nobody 
When the time came for me to go to bed, I seemed inclined to eat. 

thought all these things over and drifted into ‘ Well, Mr Fairholt,’ said Uncle Ben at last 
sleep with the strangest mixture in my mind of addressing Cousin Will, * I think you ’ve taken 
myself with them. In my dreams they mingled the very best course as could be taken, and I wish 
again with all the figures I had known. On all you luck. Here 's to you. And I hope as them 
these confused and intricate fancies a red light above ’ll guide you, and bring you safe back again.* 
seemed to fall, and T came back to my own bed- He poured out a glass of claret with a shaky hand, 
room again, and heard a voice say brokenly: ‘ It and his eyes glistened as he drank it. 
was God’s hand that brought him here.’ Looking ‘ I would rather not discuss this question, now,* 
up, I saw Maud and Uncle Ben regarding me said old ^Ir Fairholt in an absent tremulous way. 
together. There were traces of new tears upon Then turning to me, he added : ‘ You can run inta 
her face, but there was a light of hope upon it the garden, Johnny, and amuse yourself.’ 
too, by which it seemed almost transfigured. ‘Oh, never mind the child,’ said Uncle Ben, 
Uncle Ben put out his hand and stroked my with a jovial loudness which it was easy to see 
hair when he saw that I was awake, and bade was not quite natural to him. at the moment; 
me go to sleep again. They both kissed me, and ‘he’s all right where he is. I think Mr William’s 
went away quietly with the lamp, leaving the right in not takin’ a commission, Mr Fairholt. It 
suffering and hope of Maud’s face somehow present might hamper his movements and keep him from 
with me. It touched me vaguely, yet keenly, into coming back again with a good grace. If you find 
tears; and before I fell asleep again, I knelt in my him,’ he said turning agaiii to Cousin Will, ‘well 
bed and prayed that she might be comforted, and and good. You can light it through then, and get 
her hope fulfilled. attached to his regiment, no doubt, and bring him 

I was present on the morrow at another con- to reason, an’ anyhow he ’ll have somebody to look 
ference between Sally and her lover, in the course after him. If you want any influence used at, 
of which it was definitely arranged that Boh, who home, let me know, and all I can do, I will do.’ * 
had saved a little money, should inigratti to the ‘ I am assured of that, Mr Hartley,’ said Cousin 
villagi , bringing his mother with him, and that as Will. 

soon as it couhl he .s('oii how things were likely to ‘An’ you ’ll .sail together?’ said Uncle Ben turn- 
turn out, they slnnihl be married, allowing always ing to the lady-like gentleman, 
that the j)ro.s])ect .setmuHl favourable. Before he The lady-like gentleman nodded. ‘ The Lieu- 
went away in tlio afternoon, Uncle Ben sent for tenant’s out thecr a’ready,’ said Uncle Ben. ‘If 
him, and aft(w l.cing fil><eut for about five niinute.s, you meet him, you tell him not to be afraid of 
Bob returned, with a heaniing countenance. i anythin’ ; not even of drawin’ on bis father. Tho’ 

‘ I took the freedom, like,’ said Bob, ‘of tollin’ i 1 never knowed him to be particular afraid of that, 
of him, as a man may say, ns I was a cotniu’ here i either." lie chuckled as he said this, and turned 
to settle down ; ami lie gin me this.’ Opening his | round on Mr Fairholt. ‘That ain’t a thing as 
hand, he displayed two nr tliiee gold coins cau- they ’re afraid of us a rule. — Is it Mister?’ 
tiously, and closed his fingers over them again. ‘There is a circumstance, sir,' said Mr Fairholt, 

‘ He seems to he wonderful pleased at havin’ come ! ‘ of which you cannot claim ignorance, which 
acro.ss anybody a.s knowed the poor young gentle- might have restrained that que.stion.’ 
man ; and the young gentleman’s broiher i.s a-goiu’ Uncle Ben arose and stretching out his hand to 
down wi’ me to find .Joe Brittle, an’ see if he can Mr Fairholt, cried: ‘1 beg your pardon, sir. 
find the recruitin’ sergeant.’ Nothin’ meant, 1 do assure you.* I vvouldn’t, for 

Not long after thi.s, Cousin Will droye up in the the world.’ 
dog-carl ; and Bob taking liis place behind with the Mr Fairholt arose stiffly, and feigning not to see 
groom was whirled away to the railway station. the outstretched hand before him, saiil : '* I came 

to your house, Mr Hartley', at iny son’s request, to 
Perhaps three weeks later, as nearly' as, after recognise what he chose to regard as a quite dis- 
this interval, I can compute the time, Mr Fairholt, j interested friendship for his brother, and a kindly 
Cousin Will, and a gentleman whom 1 had not ! interest in his unhappy fate. 1 was not ignorant, 
seen before, were at Uncle Ben’s table at luncheon, sir, of the motive which created your regard for 
Mr Fairholt looked greatly aged, and the irrita- my poor Francis, and it is a comfort to me in the 
bility of his manner had notably increased. Every- midst of my sorrow to know that y'our 2 dan is 
body tr(*ated him with an air of pitiful re,sj)ect, frustrated. Pmt I should have* carried my know'- 
and I thought I tioticed that he resented thi.«. ledge away' with me silently, but for the oi>cn and 
The gentleman whom I had not seen before had gratuitous insult you have now' put uj)on me. I 
blue ejjres, and a complexion like a lady’s. He wish you a very good-day, sir.’ 
wore his hair rather long, and it was parted in the He started to go, overturning his chair in his 
middle and golden like a girl’s. He had a long haste, but he jiaused at the sound of Uncle Ben s 
silky light-coloured moustache, with which he voice. Casting a frightened look about the table, 

played with delicate and much jew'elled fingers. I saw that the one kranger tome was regarding 

He was dressed in black, and seemed very languid Mr Fairholt with a look of languid curiosity, and 
and quiet. I sat next to Maud, who somewhat to that Maud and Will and Uncle Ben were all 
my humiliation minced my food for me as she was pained, though evidently in different ways, 
in the habit of doing. I could see that she was in ‘ You’re an old man, sir,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘an* 
a state of much agitation, and I noticed that I ’ve been told you ’re a gentleman, an’ you ’.ve had 
Cousin Will glanced at her often with a pained a lot o’ trouble, as I ’lu ivell aw'are. Now them’a 

and anxious look. There was but little talk three claims as you ’ve got on my nespect, and I ’ll 
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III siM Bat don’t you come into my 
you’ve ohan^^ed your opinion o 
mtk Aii kt what you may say about motivea, why, 
iwk here : I can give my niece enough to make a 
Uohk glad of her, if I like, let alone a country 
gentleman.’ 

‘Mr Bartley!* said Will in a low tone of 
Temonetrance. Uncle Ben’s eyes fullowinj; the 
direction of the other’s glance, fell upon Maud, 
who was blushing painfully. She cwt an appeal- 
ing glance at her uncle, and hurried from the 
toom. 

‘ All the same,’ Uncle Ben went on, * 1,’in sorry 
if 1 hurt your feelings, and I didn’t mean to do it ; 
an’ between man an’ man, 1 won’t and can’t say 

more.’ 

*I atasure, fallior,’ said Will, ‘that Mr Hartley 
had no wish to ufband.’ 

‘I do not care,’ said Mr Fairnolt, ‘ to be troubled , 
with an endeavour Inch would probably be per- 
petual to distinguish between the desire to offend 
and the incapacity to avoid the commission of 
offences. I accept Mr Hartley’s apology ; and I 
believe he had no wish to hurt my feelings by his 
very incousiderate speech. But I will take Mr 
Hartley at his word, and will cot intrude again 
.upon his hospitality.’ With that Mr Fairliult left 
tne room, with an air of quaveiing dignity, having 
ibrst bowed to Uncle Ben, who regauied him with 
a stern and unbending countenain e. Cou'-in Will J 
stood for a moment as if uncertain how to ad. , 
Recovering himself, he spoke a few busty wuids ^ 
to Uncle Ben and hurried out of the room after 
Mr Fairliolt. The lady-like gentleman all the 
time remained seated, and when Will hail 
gone he faced round in. hi.s chair and looked 
at his host. Uncle Ben shook lii» head gravely, 
and quitted the room by the door tbiongli which 
Maud had passed. The stranger beckoned me j 
across to him with Ins forefinger, and tobl me 
a fairy story, of which I can reinciuher nothing j 
now, but that there was a droll blue-hottle in it, 
wboso singular savings and doings coiivul.-.e<l mo 
with laughter, ite began his narrative with no 
sort of preface or e.\ordiuin ; and wlien he had 
finished it be rose gravely, shook hands with me ' 
with miicb cerei lony, and w’alked to the door. I I 
bad been delighted with the fairy tale, but thii 
curious behaviour rather disconceited me. I sup- 
pose my looks expressed it, for he turned round 
gaily and said that I should arrive some day at 
man’s estate, and that I was never to forget that 
the two things which made Biiiall boys lu])py were 
fairy tales and tips. Then taking a sovereign Irom 
a netted purse, be put it into my h.ind. ‘ lie il i-,’ , 
be said, laying one band upon my head, and sink- 
ing an extravagant*attitude, ‘ tin* soldiei’.i epitaph 
graven on thy young heart: “He, a .‘•ti anger, im- 1 
mlded. to my young mind the veracion . histoiy of , 
the comic fly, and tipped me a sov at ]»arting.” | 
Fare thee welL’ With that he patted my head 
rather heavily, and went out with a walk \ bieh J , 
afterwanla discovered to be an imitation of that of i 
Mr Charles Kean, but which seemed me at the ' 
time a very extraordinary performance. 1 was, 
nut at all sute that the lady-like geiitk-nian ini.,l.t ' 
not be a harmless lunatic. I ventured that night 
to put the suggestion before Maud, who rebuked , 
me forst, and told me that Mr Hastings was very I 
clever indeed, and that he was going out, like a j 
brave man, to fight against the’ Russians in the ] 


Crimea-~‘ and to try to find,* sbe said, but ebeeVed 
herself suddenly, and walked away. I followed 
lier to the window and slid my hand into bers to 
comfort her. She drew me to her side* and we 
sat there whilst the mist and the darkness met 
each other and bid from ns the trees w'hich sur- 
rounded Island Hall. But when I looked, I saw 
a light upon her face, and os the shadows gathered 
round us, slie sang to me. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS IN 1879. 

Ar.THOUOH the year 1879, on account of its 
extreme wet and dull weather, was the W’orst 
possible for the purposes of sun-pictures, it will 
be ever memoratile in the annals of the photo- 
gr.apber because it has seen a marvedluiw revolu- 
tion in the nninnor in w'bich his work is con- 
ducted. The 8ub“ititution of a film of gelatine for 
(he time-honoured colbulion, as a su]'port for tho 
chemicals sensitive to light, has already formed the 
subject of a slioiL article in tliese pages ; but t1i»* 
importance of the matter, ntfecting as it does many 
of tin* arts and science.s, thousands of photographic 
artists, and indirectly every one who care.s to sit 
(or bis portrait, warrants a more extended notice 
of the new process. 

The employment of gelatine in photographic 
manipulations w ni itself not new ; indeed it W’as 
used m one W’ay before collodion ilself. Oiass-plalcs 
and pap'T coated with gelatine were sensitisi d in the 
8ilv«‘r-bath ; but the rc.«ult8 were so unsatisfai tory 
that the pioco.s8 wms soon abandoned. The first 
attempt at tin* gidalinc jiroceos of to-day was that 
publislied by Dr Maddox in 1871. It was giailu- 
ally iinjiroved by many different avoi’kers ; and 
bints ot its wonderful siinplicity, rapidity, and 
geiieial excellence found tbeir way occa-ionally to 
the new.')]).i})crs. JUit its ]>ractice was limited to 
the bands of a few expcrimentei-s and amateur 
])liotogra]>hers. Viofessiotial phutographeis would 
have nothing to do "with it. The olil (mllndion 
jirocess gave them certain rcf-nlth— thmr clients 
were plea.sed with those insults ; and iiliat was 
the use of trying a new ])K>te®s full of uncertain- 
tie':, and lequiiing new chemical-, and ajiplunces ? 
IViliajis tlici proh's-ional plmto n a] dier \\ alight ; 
pcrlijji-- too, gniiled a little by that la/incss wmmou 
to us all, which lets the wheol rim m the same 
rut jear after yeai, so long a- it serves our pur- 
pose to do so. It is tine that the gelatine juo- 
ce.ss was ralher unceilain in its action ; but this 
uneertainty was due not to any inherent defect 
in the pnioe-,s itself, but to the ignorance of its 
action and treatment which must accoinjiany the 
adoption of all tilings new. 

The year 1879 has, liowrevcr, seen such rapid 
iniprovtment in the gelatine method of plioto- 
graplij', and the pioois of its work have been so 
maivilloius in their nature, that the profe.ssional 
r'uddmly woke up to tho desirability of giving it a 
trial. This he wa.-) easily enabled to*<In ; for a new 
tride has s]irung up having for it.s obje< t the 
uipply of sen.'-iuve dry pUtes for jihotograjihic 
purjjoses. 'J'he.-,e plates are supjdied in boxes 
impel vious to light, and are ready at a moment’s 
notice for use in the camera. 

Under the new process most of tho ’tlifficnlties 
are obviated. It is so rapid in its action, that a 
picture can be taken in very dull weather; indeed 
on a rainy day, with a leaden sky, the exposure in 
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qniijk Mn*., M (<tHag St puHel w a Hitoil 
it prtBted, and image it captured, ‘a tMog 
of beauty, and a joy for Over,' to hit delighted 
parents* 

Ab already stated, these necessarily quick expo- 
sures of the gelatine film to the action of the light 
in the camera, are obtained by mechanical means. 
In the old method, the lens had an outer cap or 
lid, which the operator removed and held in his 
hand until the image was secured. This cap is 
now commonly replaced by what is called an 
iuBtantaneons shutter, which is placed within the 
camera. It may be a curtain of thick silk held 
down by india-rubber straps ; a slight pull will 
raise it for a second, and the straps will imme- 
diately draw it back again. Or it may take the 
form of a little shutter with a slit in jt, which 
will fall on being released by 4 catch actuated by 
the pressure of an* electric button. Another plan 
is t(» blow it open by pneumatic means ; the pressure 
upon an india-rubl)er ball held in the operator’s 
hand, and conne-ted by a tube with the caraera|, 
being sulRcient to attain this end. The principal 
fe.ntnro in all these contrivatices is that the shutter 
can he acted upon while the sitter is quite uncon- 
.scions of it. I’he photographer watches his oppor- 
tunity, and when he notices that his model is 
not prepared, and when therefore the features 
and expression are in repose and natural, the 
picture, is secuied. 

’I’he really w'onderful pictures which are pos- 
sible by the new process, coupled with these 
inechanifal aids, were well seen in the last 
autumnal exhibition of the Photographic Society 
(>f (Ireat Britain in London, as well as in some 
whiidi have since been suhraitted to our inspection. 
We will select one or two as examples. A group 
ot fishing-boats tossing on gently rolling waves ; 
every ripple of the water being clearly defined, 
and every spar and rope beautifully reflected on 
the ghi'-sy surface of the sea. This picture 
deservedly won a prize. Here is another, a 
silent ]H)()l ove.rsliiiduwed by trees. One bright 
jiab h of light is teflectml from the sky on to the 
surlace of the water, and above that bright back- 
gioiind appears a veritable flying swallow, it« 
sb.idow being ca'^t below ! Another prize wa.® 
rightly bestowed upon some splendid pictures of 
the noble lions at the Zoological Gardens; every 
hair se'Mning to stand out upon their cofvts with 
in.uvelluiis clearness. Here we have the inverted 
image of a gunboat in the sky, appearing above a 
church steeple ; this >vas the elf'ect of a minge 
seen at ’I'enby, and which would have probably 
disappeared long before an old-style photo, gi-apher 
half so obedient It will kick, squall, and do ! could have had his chemicals ready. Two more 
everything else common to babyhooil, but it will ! luetures may be noticed as examples of the mar- 
iiot be photographed. Most ]>hotogr.aphic artists ' vellous celerity of the gelatine process. One, a 
keep a small stock of toys, whistles, bells, drums, ^ reiiresoutation of the O.v.lord and Oambriilge boat- 
and other noisy artifices to delude fractious 1 race in full swing, with its accompanviug rabble 


the <»m^a ntsed sot etveed me aeeoud. Indeed, 
on bright days the difficulty found is to make i^e 
exposure short enough ; and many mechanical aids 
to secure this— -to which we shall presently allude — 
have been devised. The sitter has merely to take 
his place ; the plate is ready ; the operator focuses 
the image in the camera ; and while his customer 
is unconsciously laughing and talking, his poi trait 
is instantaneously secured. The development of 
the image need not be proceeded with at once, as 
in the wet process, but can bo posl^ormd until 
next day — or next year if need be. This delay is 
of vast importance to a busy operator, who can 
leave this part of his work until the evening, 
when customers have heretofore ceased to oresent 
themselves. 

The new process, however, affords the means 
of taking portraits at night, and some photo- 
graphers specially invite this branch of cu-stom. 
The electric light is of course sutticicnl in inten- 
sity for either tlie wet or dry process ; but few 
photogiMjihers care to go to the expense of the 

f ilant necessary to produce it. Another arti fiend 
ight ha.s been devised for the ]ihofographer 
under the name of the ‘luxograph,’ This light 
is due to the combu<'tion of a pyrotechnic 
mixture, in wduch powdered metallic magneeium 
plays a prominent part. But sufficient light 
I'an be obtame<l from coal-jra-s for the purposes 
of v itiiie jdiotography. The kind of burner 
used i** that known as the Wigliam light. This 
light has been ailupted in many of the Irish light- 
houses, .uul is ni’ditly to be seen in lamilon 
shinin vhfTi p.u' inierit is sittiii'.f, fnmi tlie 
Kumiirt of the Wes’.ninster clo''k tower. It eon- 
sists of an assemblage of ordinary fish-t.ul burners, 
crowned \vith an oxidis'-r of talc. This 
coniph'Tc coi» bastion ; and the light given 
intense. 'I'he fact that gas can be had at com- 
mand, makes this light peculiarly convenient to 
the photogr.i])her. 

It may be thou,ght that extreme raindlty is not 
of gre.it coiMi' ineiii e in tailing a photogra]»h ; but 
the man who has to earn Ins bre.ul by tlie work 
will tell us that many of the suh)eft« who daily 
conn* hefitre liiin, require specially quick treat- 
ment. Nor does he refu'e such %iltor.s, for he 
knoMU well that they will* go to some other 
artist who will prove more coini>l.iisant. Of 
the.se tire! mie clients, tlie one he most dieaiK 
is the inevitable baby. A dog is bad enough ; 
but it cun hy ceitain de<’cilful noises more 
or less resembling ral.s .and cats, its natural 
foe.«, be made to jirick its ears and keep still 
for a moment or two. But the baby is not 


insures 
is most 


humanity into inomcutary (luietude. Occasionally 
these pacific engines are effective; hut more, ofteii 
the baby’s picture turns out to lie so excessively 
vague ttbmit the eyes and mouth, that it is at once 
condemned as a gross libel upon the ‘ darling little 
cherub.’ This was often the case gndei the old 
regime. But now, thanks to gelatine, there is no 
need to keiqi baby ciuiet. He may jump, tear his 
hair if he has any, kick to his heart’s content, in 
short comport himself in any way he may think 
projxii’ ; but whatever he does, the gelatine is too 


of steam-boats and rowiiig-boat.s of all iWi riptions. 
Ami the other perhaps more extraordinary pro- 
duction — an ex jiress- train at full speed, , passing 
through Chiselhurst, on its way to Hover. 

Tlie extreme rapidity of the process opens np 
many new fields to tlie photogrnplier. Portraits 
can now be easily and satisfactorily taken in 
private sitting-ioonis ; and we need hardly point 
out that such pictures with home sunsmndings 
must have additional charms.^ Dark interiors of 
public buildings as well as of private apartments 
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—and many such apartments in these days of art 
refinement are veritable gems of beauty— can now 
be aecttred in the camera. In the old days, the 
photographer would have laughed at the possi- 
wBty of attempting such subjects ; but now such 
feata are accomplished with comparative^ ease, 
The figure of a trotting horse in several positions, 
each position having been photographed while the 
ttpimal was in quick movement, was recently 

e bluhed. Ihe various positions were said to 
been eadi secured in the two thousandth 
{lart m * second This photography of muscular 
knovimeiits may possibly some day be applied to 
(MdilHtiC purposes. What more valuable am could 
an artist have than the varied movements of an 
jAhlete as he drew a bow or hurled a spear t The 
increased sensitiveness of the photographic plate 
ivill also no doubt be taken advantage of in other 
branches of science! The sMctra of the stars have 
already been photographed ; indeed the art of 
photography h^ had more to do W'ith the progress 
of spectrum analysis generally, than most people 
are aware of. For instance, one scientist may 
remark certain lines in his spectroscope which 
may be totally nnseen by another. But upon 
the photographic plate these lines are represented 
with unfailing accuracy. The truth of the old 
aphorism, that ‘ seeing is believing,’ has long been 
questioned by most thinking people, for they 
know that sight is as liable to err as other human 
faculties. But the photographic lens stamps its 
records upon a retina which never forgets, and 
which, with due care, cannot make a mistake. 

It is evident from what has been 8tate<l, that 
the introduction of the gelati no-bromide p^oce^)^ 
marks quite an important era in photography. 
As usual, in cases where a new method of working 
an old art is discovered, there are many who will 
insist upon sticking to the wet process, just as 
there are said to be some old stagers — literally 
old stagers — who refuse to travel by railroad. 
These maintain that the results of the older 
method are better than the new, and that the 
time is not far distant when it will be made as 
rapid. Should this last prophecy come true, the 
wet process may perhaps still hold its own ; but 
as we have already pointed out, it will never 
compete with ge’ iline in the question of con- 
venience or aptitude for certain classes of work. 


THE EVICTION: 

AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 

IN TEN CHAPTERS.— CnAPTEB IV. 

On the following day I was called away to Dublin, 
where certain rent-deposit business had to be 
transacted. Under the circumstances, it was desir- 
able that my movements should be known to 
as few as possible ; and save the bailiff, none 
knew of my departure. I went over to his house 
in the forenoon ; gave the cattle into his charge ; 
told him to keep an eye on things in general, and 
on Scallan’s movements in particular; made my 
way to the railway station ; and caught the train 
for Dublin. Having aniv^ there, and transacted 
the business for which 1 had come, I was suddenly 
struck with a happy thought ‘Why not go to 
the detective office,’ said I to myself, ‘ and put the 


matter into the hands of the detectives ? The plan 
may succeed ; and oven if it does not, it is v orth 
at least a trial.’ 

I wended my way to Exchange Street — the 
Scotland Yard of Ireland — and had an interv icw 
with one of the officers connected with the seciet 
intjuiry service. He was a very gentlemanly 
looking man, and extrenmly intelligent. A 6h(>rt 
time sufficed to put him in possession of all the 
details of my cose ; he saw at a glance every- 
thing that I wished to explain to him. Scarcely 
bad I finished my recital, when he had his plan 
of action matured. It was as followa He would 
go down to Castle Mahon at once, in the character 
of a visitor. Major Croker, an old friend of my 
family, has come over to Ireland on a tour. I 
meet him at the hotel in Dublin, and of course ask 
him down to stop a while at my place. He is 
delighted at the opportunity of seeing something 
of the Irish peasantry. We arrange to start by the 
evening train. At the lart moment, business has 
cropped up to detain me in town overnight ; the 
Major runs down to the country before me ; and 
t arrange to follow as early as practicable. I 
write to the housekeefier, stating who he is, giving 
her directions to make him comfortable, and so 
forth. 

Such was the plan he skelched out for himself, 
lie informed me at the same time that extreme 
caution would be necessary ; above all, that it was 
absolutely essential for the success of tlie scheme 
that his incognito should be strictly prescrvetl. I 
was to ditmlge the secret to no one, not even to 
the wife of my bospiu. It was a perilous g.imc at 
which he and his coadjutors were jilaying, and it 
was only just and right that such precautions 
should be taken. 

In dealing with such an iutelligeut officer, .sug- 
gestions would have been idle ; it only remained 
for me to accord with his arrangements in loto. 
He went down to Castle Mahon m las assumed 
character, on the evtming of tlie same day ; And I 
iollowed aft(‘r, two days later. C'ertain repairo bad 
to be made in my coat of mail ; this fact, besides 
my anxiety to return at an unexpected moment, 
occasioned my delay in town. 

Upon my arrival, I found M.ijor Uroker com- 
fortably ensconced in las new quarters, lie said 
he had been looking about him in a general way ; 
but nothing of importance transpiring, he had 
been unable to attain any definite results from his 
investigations. However, now that I had returned, 
things would begin to look a little more lively. 
For myself, I sincerely wished that they would 
not. I asked him whether any persons had been 
inquiring for me. None, he said, except Donnelly 
the bailiff, who seemed to have something of im- 
portance to tell me, if one could judge by the 
lie<|uency of his visits and the troubled aspect 
of his countenance. We concluded that it would 
be well to have him up as soon as possible. I 
sent a special message, which brought him to the 
castle half an hour later. I had him ushered into 
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the private room in v iiich the pseudo-Major and 
I were sitting ; the Jilajor of course, as a friend 
of the faroily, not being out of place when such 
important questions v ore at issue. 


CnArTBB V. 

‘Well, Donnelly, what news ?’ said I cheerily. 

* No good news at all at all, Mr Wharton. Last 
night, sir, no later, three of the bullocks wor 
houghed, sir, an’ a fourth runnin’ so lame, that 
X ’m afeurd he has got a touch too, sir.’ 

‘ I 'm very sorry to hear that. But perhaps they 
got the injury some other way ; by leaping over 
fences cr the likel’ 

*0 no, sir ; there could be no mistake about it, 
for me own gossoon Pether catched the fellows 
doin’ it You see, every momin’ since you wint 
up to Dublin, I used to get up at sunrise, an’ go 
over to Scallan’s meadows to have a look at the 
bastes; but this momin’ not feelin’ too W’cll to 
stir oiit, I called Pether, an’ he riz in me place 
an’ wint out to see thim. An’ shure enough, whin 
he kem in sight of the jilace, if there wosii’t two 
min wul their faces blackened a-carviu’ away at 
the blissed cattle ! An’ the momint they seed him 
coniiir, they dhropped the game they wor at, aji’ 
run like hares, an’ him afther thim. An’ whin 
the hindmost of the pair saw that Petlier wos • 
gainin’ on him, what does he do hut he turns | 
on the gossoon wid a horse-j/istol an’ lets fly at | 
him. All’ only lor an ould hit of a paek that! 
Pether iiad round 1 is shouldhers, to kape aff the i 
dhrizzliu’ ruin, he’d a niver cum back to tell the ! 
tale; fur the. pistol wos loaded wid duck-shot an’ I 
slugs, but iis it wos, it downed him ; an’ he the ' 
time he kem to, the raskils wor clane gone an’ i 
disappeared.’ i 

‘ Bles.s me, this is a terrible attair ! I hojie your j 
son was not much injured ?’ j 

‘Not much, thank Clod; he wos only a hit; 
scarified about the chist — ^_jist skin-deep, that’s all. ! 
It wor the blissed saints an’ the sack saved him.’ j 
‘I’m glad to hear that, at all events. I’nt this : 
hain-striuging of cattle is shocking. Is it a usual i 
thing in tliis neighbourhood 'i • 1 thought that the 
Ribbon fraternity confined their tender mercies 
to the shooting of landlords, land-agents, and such 
meaner game.’ 

‘ No sir ; it ’s not usual here ; thanks be to Pro- 
vidence. An’ I don’t tiiiiik tliat tliis wos done 
be the residenthers aither. I see u hape of quare- 
lookin’ sthrangers about the couuthry these last 
few days.’ 

* Where have you seen them ? ’ 

‘ Well, mostly about the O’Reillys’, where Scallan 

an’ the wife is stoppin’ since they w'or put out. 
An’ av coorse, there ’s a lot of thim to be found 
at the public-hou.se couvanyent ; where Scallan, 
they say, is thratin’ all hands wid the money you 
gev him.’ 

‘ I must put a stop to this work, at all risks. 
Have you any idea of their recent movements ? ’ 

‘No sir. Av coorse, thim boys wouldn’t be 
for lettin’ me know more nor shuits me, an’ by 
the same token, that same doesn’t shuit me less or 
more. Iver since you wint to Dublin, they've been 
honldin’ their nieetins to thry the case finally like. 

, 1 got that out av one of thimselves, who warned 


me to fly in time, an’ tould me at the same time 
not to let out that he mintioned it to me ; “ for,” 
sez he, “ I ’m your frind ; but if I find you iver 
breathed it to roan or mortial,” sez he, “I’ll be 
the first man to. shoot you meself.” ' 

‘ When was that ?’ 

‘The day afther you wint to Dublin, sir. An’ 
forbye that, shure I heerd wid me own ears the 
blowin’ of the death-horu.’ 

‘ The deatb-hom ?’ 

‘Yes sir. What they blow at night to call the 
boys together, whiu a murdher>c<tse has to he 
thried. It was fit to dhrive me out of me rinses ; 
for it nfed me think of poor Mr Park of Qrange- 
gorman, that wos shot jfst this time twelvemonth 
— shot sir, in his own diniu’-parlour, fominst his 
own wife on’ family. Ochohe 1 Mr Wharton, to 
think that I should live to see mcselfi knocked 
down a dead cor®, murdherefl in cowld blood 1 
For me frind tould me that some owld hands — 
delegates, is what he called thim — has come from 
all arts an’ parts to attind the meetins ; an’ among 
the rest, three or four of the very pick of Tippe- 
rary.’ 

So ran the report of Donnelly. It was clear to 
me that things were approaching the crisis. I 
resolved to bestir myself, <le.spite Mr Carnegie’s 
caution about venturing out of doors. Doubtless, 
his advice was good ; still, I could not abide the 
idea of .submitting to butchery in a passive manner, 
like a helpless lamb. And then there w'as the 
unfortunate bailiff, in a far w'orso predicament 
than myself. It was due to him that I should do 
something. 

A council of war was then held, the Major 
taking part in our deliberations, such a part of 
course as a friend of the family would naturally 
take. Such was that gentleman’s caution however, 
that even before the bailiff, he was an.vious to pre- 
serve his incognito. The upshot of the debate waa 
that all three of us, the Major, Donnelly, and my- 
self, well armed, sallied out to make a raid upon 
the O’Reillys’ house, where Scallan and his wife 
had been living since their eviction. It was the 
headquarters of the enemy. I wanted to shew the 
country-folk that 1 was not afraid ; I wanted the 
Major to get a look at the parties, Avhich might 
he useful in future for purposes of identification ; 

I wanted to take the Scallans to task with regard 
to their delaying in the country ; I wanted to find 
out how the land lay, as the phrase goes ; I wanted 
to encourage my almost intimidated bailiff. It 
was deemed advisable that we should keep our 
W’eapons out of sight, but yet concealed in such a 
manner that they could be brought into requisition 
at a moment’s notice. The ostensible purpose of 
iny visit was to adjust some claim with regard to 
hog which the O’ReilIj's had in'ade to me. Donnelly, 
of course, as bailiff was an indispensable adjunct 
on such an occasion ; and the Major was very 
anxious to see the interior of an Irish cabin. 

CHAPTER vr. 

It was still early in the afternoon when we arrived 
at the O’Reillys’ ‘hou.se. Save Mrs O’Reilly, there 
was none of the family at home. .We found her 
seated , by the kitchen-fire, presiding over some 
cooking operation.?, which apparently were on a 
large scale, as if she meant to entertaiu«a goodly 
number of guests. Beside her sat Mrs Scallan, wife 
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of the eiricted hexo. In one corner lay Scallan him- 
eeif, Bleeping away a drunhen debauch, or perhaps 
pretending to do so. In the other, a strange man 
in the garb of a travelling tinher. At our entrance, 
both of the women exhibited signs of confusion. 
As for the men, they retained their recumbent 

S ositions with apparent indifference. Addressing 
Irs O’Reilly first, I told her that I had come 
to see about the bog. She said that her husband 
was out with a lot oF men that he had working for 
him, and that he would not he home till niglit- 
fall. As for herself, she could do nothing in the 
matter ; but if it would be all the same to me, 
she would send him up to the office on the next 
day. The bog question having been postponed, I 
proceeded to address myself to Mrs Scallan, who 
since my entrance bad been standing by the side 
of ber chair, fmnblipg uneasily with the corners of 
her apron. I did not deem it 'advisable to say 
anything to Scallan him-self, though he was now 
sitting up, and striving to attract my attention by 
certain inarticulate grumblings. So turning my 
back to the comer which he occupied, I remarked : 

* Well, Mrs Scallan, I am surprised to see you here 
still.’ 

‘Well go whin we like,’ grumbled the occupant 
of the corner. ‘Ajint nor bailiff won’t grind us 
d3wn no longer — do ye hear ? There ’s bhoys 
cornin’ from Tipperary that ’II see me all right.’ 
‘What does your husband mean 
‘Ocb, yer honner, don’t be afther mindin’ what 
he sez at all at all,’ cried Mrs Scallan in a terror- 
Btricken fashion. ‘Shure, it’s only fur the carts 
that meself an’ him is waitin’, to bring our flittin’ 
away out of the place ; an’ that ’ll not be longer 
than three days at the furdest.’ 

‘As you please, Mrs Scallan ; hut your money 
won’t stand long at this rate.’ 

‘Is it the money ye’ll be wantin’ back — ycr 
durty thirty pounds 1 — Throw it to thim, Bid<ly. 
No ; ye can’t, fur I have it moself. Ay, an’ 
I’ll keep it too, to tbrate the blioys wid, the 
Bthrappin’ bboys av 'Westmeath. I like to stand 
tbrate to daycent fellows — do anytliin’ at all I 
want, from pitch-an’-toss to manslauglither.’ 

‘This is going a li/Ue too far, Mrs Scallan.’ 

*Och, Mr Wharton, yer honner, lie’s out of his 
twelve sinses wid the whisky to spake to yersclf j 
in such a way. An’ it’s himself ’ill be sorry about 
it the morrow whin he comes to. Shure, I’m j 
thryin’ hard to get him out of the place as soon | 
as I can ; but the naybours come Irom all arts ; 
an’ parts to see him afore he goe.s, an’ he hasn't | 
the ncart to sind thim home dhry, as long as he ! 
has money in his pockets.’ 

‘I have a Imndhred min in ‘Westmeath that ud 
die forme this minit.. I’m lavin’ it ; but 1 want 
to fihew ye that I am a betther man than any 
agint or bailiff in the counthry. — Isn’t that a fact, 
Joss?’ added he after a pause, addressitig himself 
to the occupant of the oppo.site corner. 

The latter individual, who had hitherto been 
perfectly silent, replied to Scallan hurriedly in 
an undertone and in the Irish language. 

‘ Who is that man V I asked of Mrs Scallan. 
‘Shure sir, he's only a Ihravellin’ tinker, sir, 
that Mrs CReilly brought, in to mind jiei Idtlle.s. 
An’ a good thradesman he is too, air ; but he 
doesn't kqow how to talk a word of Englisli 
bariiu Irish, sir. He’s a grand hand at kittles. 



‘ Ay, an’ forhye kittles,’ growled the incorrigible 
again from the corner, ‘he’s a first-class man in 
a pinch ; yes, he ’s a frind an’ a brother ; that ’b 
what he is. — Aren’t you, Joss, aviok ?’ 

Thereupon ensued a dialogue in Irish between 
Scallan aiid his friend Joss, under cover of 
which we thought it advisable to withdraw. Mrs 
O’Reilly was to send her husband up to the office 
next day to settle the bog difficulty ; and so ended 
our interview. 

‘Bather unprepossessing folk those,’ remarked 
the Major, as we quitted the house. ‘Certainly 
not calculated to prepossess one in favour of the 
Iri.sh character.’ 

I was too much annoyed to make any reply. 

‘They're a murdherin’ lot, the whole jing-bang 
of thim, an’ that’s the holy all of it,’ interposed 
the bailiff warmly. ‘Did ye undherstand what 
that other Bthrange chap wos remarkin’ in Irish 
about yerself, Mr Whiirton ? If ye didn’t, all the 
bettlier ; fur it wos tarrible.’ 

‘No, Donnelly. Scallan’s English was quite 
enoug'h for me ; perhaps a little too much.’ 

‘ T-)o ye l)('lieve me what I’m goin’ to tell ye, 
sir? That chap is liere for nothin’ good. He’s no 
more a tinker than me.self, or you, or the Major 
is. No sir ; he ’s a Tipperary man of tlie name 
of Kelly, an’ high n]) in sthripes among the 
Ilibboninin. lie carries the goods. But ye don’t 
know what that manes, av coorse. It manes tliat 
he brings the new passwords from one lodge to 
another through the coutitluy. That’s what he 
is, sir. I seen him in this naybourhood afore, sir, 
when poor Mr Park wos shot.’ 

‘ 'Well, it’s .something to know that ; it may be 
useful in future. In fact, I have a good mind to 
lodge an information without further delay, and 
have the whole pack up before a magistrate.’ 

‘ Och sir, what good ud that same be ? Shure 
you could make noihin’ out of thim, good or bad. 
They’d jist be afther snappin’ their lingers at ye, 
if ye Ihried it on wid thim. Why sir, last year 
there wos hardly a week wint by widout an agint 
or a baililf bein’ po{)ped. An’ how many con- 
wicti-ms tiik place accordin’? AVhy, surra a wan 
at all at all, sir. TJiey're as knowbi' as foxes, 
sir, nn’ sarra a .grip can ye git on thim.’ / 

‘Wliat do you say,’ Major/ You have seen and 
heard the folks '? ’ 

‘ I am (if the same opinion with your man,’ 
r(!]ilieil Im curtly. 

‘’Deed an’ ’deed, Mr "Wharton, the law and the 
jirdi.s is no jmrtm lion whutsouKliver. An’ if wan 
of the lot wos luk up, the whole counthry would 
geiher round Ihe liou.se to inurdher u.s all, an’ 
burn ns alive ]ire;\])s into the bargain. An’ shure, 

Mr Wharton, ilarliiil, if you had a hundhred pounds 
to spare, I’d say give me tlie lind av it, an’ let 
me he aff to Amcriky or Liverpool or some other 
foreign land, before we ’re all kil’t an’ inassacrecd. 
’Deed an’ word, sir, it’s aff I ’d have been long ago 
oiiy for the wife an’ the cliildher. I want to bring 
thim wid me, fur the ruflins ud slaughther thim 
whin iiio back wos turned, fur epito that I had 
got clane away from their claws.’ 

I was deeply impressed by the bailiffs pathetic 
appeal I saw myself in no less helpless a plight ; 
and 

A feUoW'feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

I began to reason that if an appeal to the civil 
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authorities were useless in the present attitude of 
affairs, it might be made too late at some future 
time, when agent and bailiff had already fallen 
victims to the brutality of an organised gang of 
murderers. Surely it were better to follow my 
bailiff's example, and fly the accursed land for 
ever. But tnen, what would the world say? 
Public opinion would readily interpret such legiti- 
mate caution as cowardice. While I was thus 
vacillating, I caught the Major’s eye fixed upon 
me in apparent disapproval ; for he readily 
divined tlie state of my feelings. A look from 
him settled the business ; so I dissembled, and 
told the bailiff to bo calm. I reminded him 
that we were in a position of trust. Until we 
were reduced to the direst extremity itself, we 
would not be justified in abuvuloning the posts 
assigned to us. That time at least liad not yet | 
come. I sent him home with the assurance that 
every protection would be afforded him and his 
family. 

When w'e were once more alone : ‘What’s yonr 
opinion now. Major, about the aspect of affairs?’ 

I asked. 

‘Time, sir, is all I ask,’ he rejdied. ‘Do you 
merely keep yourself quiet, and trust to me for 
the rest.’ 

So we reached Castle Mahon. 

Upon our arrival, I found Mr Carnegie there 
wai! ;ig to see me. Having heard about the 
Iionghing of the cuttle, In; luul dropped over in a 
friendly way to learn the exact extent of the 
damage — which indeed had been gn-utly exag- 
gerated I'V llie coi, try-folk — and wlietiier there , 
was a probability of bringing the miscreants to ! 
justice. 1 insisted upon his remaining to dinner, j 
I introdin'ed the Major to him, and all three of us 


of blood on his person or on the ground, shewed 
that he had escaped at least the assassin’s bullet ; 
but his unconsciousness, his attitude of pain, all 
the circumstances of the case, made us tear that 
he had received some serious internal injuries. 
Carefully lifting him up, we carried him back 
into the castle, and stretched him on a sofa in 
tlio dining-room. We administered stimulants. 
Soon he opened his eyes. Never shall I forget 
the look of silent anguish which he cast upon 
me at that moment 1 He apparently did not 
us yet realise the fact that he w'as surrounded by 
friends^ 

We piroceeded to make an examination ; our 
every movement being followed by the anxious 
eyes of the sufferer. The result of it proved that 
we had been right in onr conjecture. 'The ball had 
been aimed at his left side. P.enetrating his thick 
ulster and the ioat and waistcoat underneath, 

I it had stopped just at the watch-pocket, having 
failed to reach his person. Never had escape been 
so narrow ! AV e told him so, and the news reassured 
liim greatly. In a little time he was able to talk 
to us, but very feebly at first. It appeared that, 
upon leaving us, he had been going down the 
I avenue at a tolerably brisk pace, when on a sudden 
be heard a footstep in liis rear, as if some one had 
sullied out from behind a tree. He turned rourid 
to see who it was, and observed at a little dis- 
tance off, a stalwart fellow with a mask on his 
face in the act of presenting a pistol at him. The 
next moment he was conscious of a shot being 
fired ; then, of his being hurled with violence to 
the ground. Then he felt a strange giddiness 
come over him ; and — he knew no more till he 
found himself in the dining-room. There was no 
doubt hut that our timely arrival had saved his 


pjwnt the c.ening in a warm <liscus>ion of the 
qucHlion. Tlie Major renewed his advocacy of a 
canlious defensive policy ; Mr t'aniegie was of the 
same opinion, and justified it Iw local exjierience. 
It Teniained for me to suhscrilje a mild assent. 
But 1 felt like Jiih sitting among his comforters. 
Sonic sort of action— no matter what —would have 
heon pieferahle to the terrible suspense, which 
racked my very inmost feelings. But foldings 
apjiarentiy counted for nothing -i^itli rny ease- 
hardened ttdi'isers. 1 felt for once the disadvan- 
tage of being an Englishman. 

On the stroke, of ten our guest rose to le.avc. 
By our direction, he looked to his pi.stols before 
going out ; remarking at the same time in a 
laughing way, that lie at least was quite safe ; 
he might go through any part of the country 
at any hour of the night. For a short time lie 
stood at the outer door, to repeat his warning to 
me about venturing abroad ; then he hade us 
good-night, and the great door closed behind him. 
We had not long regained the dining-room, when 
we lieard the report of a shot fired outside, ujioii 
which we rushed buck to the door, opened it, and, 
waiting for a few seconds till the butler procured 
a lantern, proceeded in the direction of the shot. 
We found Mr Carnegie lying ]>ro.strate on the 
ground scarcely a hundred paces from the house. 
He had been shot at ! By the light of the lantern, 
we could see that his features were a.shy*pale, 
and that liis hand was pressed to his sitle in the 
convulsive manner of a man who is suffering 
mortal agony. To our eager inquiries he could 
make no answer ; he was speechless. The absence 


life, so completely was be in the villain’s power. 

! The assassin apparently thought that he was 
dealing with me, from the frequent mention made 
' of my name, uccouipauied with horrible impre- 
j cations. 

Such w’as the gist of Mr Carnegie’s statement 
I Now that the sullerer was sufficiently tranquil, the 
I Major and I sallied out to revisit tlie scene of the 
i catastroiihe. On the walk, the gravel was in a 
! torn-up state, as if a severe struggle liad taken 
jdace there. Close at hand, lay a recently dis- 
charged pistol, and the half-burned shreds of a 
newspaper, wliich had probably been u.sed in 
; loading. Beyond these we could discover no 
; evidences of the recent affray. As for tlie assassin 
I himself, a sy.stematic searcli would be perfectly 
I idle ill such a place and at such an hour. Be- 
i sides, our delay had given liim ample oppor- 
I tunity of getting clear off. So we returuoJ to 
I the castle, 

I I spoke to the Major about the advisability of 
I calling in the police. To this he objecied as a 
j niea.sure juactically usele-'s ; at the ‘-nine tim® 

: hinting, solto voce, tliat it was quite out ot keeping 
with his plans. 1 appealc<l to Mr C^irnegie. He 
was of the same o]>mion with the Major. In the 
midst of a popi'dation made up of assassins on the 
one hand and of their sympathisers on the othefi 
the greatest caution ivas necessary ; and in order 
the more effectually to acliieve the bnds of justice, 
the affair w-ould 'ba\'e to be kept a mofound. 
secret. We should wait for a clue. , When it 
was found, we could follow it up with effect. 1 
had no relish for such delay. But of oourte there 
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irat notihillig left for me except to acquiesce in natives. These cattle«devottrinff tigers, however, ^ 
1S» o|4iiiion of two such competent authorities though by their constant depredations they prove 
At daybsealc, we smuggled Mr Carnegie to his to be a sore tax and a source of constant dread to 
home, in a close carriage. the people of the country will yet, if left unmo- 

lested, as a rule seldom take to man-kiliuig. And 

it may here be mentioned that it is a common 
MAN-EATING TIGERS. mistake to imagine that the tiger, savage and 

, OcB Indian covemment, as we have had occasion blood-thirsty bv nature as he undoubtedly is, will 
to mention in former article., make o practice of moftf, attack human Im'W ‘he 

publishing yearly a detailed Report shewing tho , instinctive fear of man ; and un- 

lOM of life occasioned among the natives of ^ pressed by hunger, provoked, or come upon 
Hindustan by the ravages of wild beasta, and the j gy^jenly face to face, when on the spur of the 
still more terrible list of deaths attributable to moment, and more from fear than anything else, ho 
the bitai of venomous snakes and other danger- j will sometimes make use of his terrible powers — 
ous reptiles. It is satisfactory to observe that ' the animal will on meeting a human being almost 
although this melanchcdy total is still lamentably invariably turn aside irom the path, and with a 
large, yet‘that the exertions of the government surly growl quietly slink olf into the thicket, 
in recent years to keep down* the numbers of ' if such is the general character of the roval 

Ml -1 1 4.1 ^ X 1 X X* X tiirer, how then. It will naturally be asked, 18 this 

wild animals and other pests bo destructive to ’x ii i rvf u'J i frx 

L vr* T*-x-i-Tj-i xi > lamentable lo^^s ot life yearly laid to his charge to 

human life m British India have not been accounted for? and this question we will 

without good effect, for the Return last published j endeavour to answer. 

—that of 1878— shews a steady improvement j We olten read and hear about man-eating 
on those preceding it. tigers ; but most fortunately these terrible crea- 

Uiifortunately, however carefully these statistics tures, once so common, are nowadays exceedingly 
may have been compiled from the information In Ibitish Imlia. Probably not one tiger 

edpplied by district oflicials, they cannot be hundred is a professional man-eater. Now 

accepted as altogether complete, or as furnishing and again hoyvever, one is heard of generally 
4,1 I r A r xi i ^ i speakum in CViitral luJia, or iurther south, towardd 

tho tuU numker ot deaths ftum the ahove- ^ 'tyhen once a User takes 

mentioned causes; and this remark specially devouring human being*>, he will seldom 

applies to deaths from snake-bites. The natives ^ touch any other prey ; and consetiiiently, unless 
of India are in general exceedingly superstitious, the detestidik* monster be speedily sought out 
and are great believers in hismei or fate ; and and destroyed by some English sportsiuan or 
it is surprising how little notice is taken of native hunter {shilcary}, the awful roll of victims 
any unfortunate who may be bitten, and in a ' continue-, to increase yvilh alarming rapidity, till 
few hours carried off, bv the bite of some deadly I length many scores ol poor creatmes aie 
.nake. In la.,;e town's ,.r villages under the « ‘»rai!>raUvely ^Irart ,,.aee ..f 

direct supervision of the police the circumstance l.i, fiePi is taken away in broad day- 

Would undoubteuly be reported to the officer in {loht. The village maiden on her \\uy to tlie 
charge of the district ; but in out-of-the-way parts river with her water-iatcher, disappears mystc- 
like the wilds of Central India— and still more riously. The watchman i>o.stcd lo .scare the flocks 
so in large independent states such as Rewnh of parrots Iruiu the ripemng corn, returns not at 
and Gwalior— hundixds of poor creatures yearly sundown. 

perish whose deaths are not returned under the 1" the poor oiqinsssed villa'^eis eudeavo/r, 
true heading. i taking increased prei autions during the day- 

A 1x1. u XL X • ’4 r ;i ii L- 1 tune and eerundy barring their doorn after night- 

Although the grent majority oI deatlis-wh.ch 

have reached the enormous number of twenty dny.s, iierliaps lor a wliole week, nothing 

thousand in a single year— included in this jg gpcn of' the tiger, and once more the iuhabit- 
gloomy Report are rightly put down to the ter- j ants venture forth and re.sume their daily occu- 
riblc bite of the cobra, the krait, or other venom- pations. A renewed sen-e of security begins to 
ons snakes, yet in spite of large rewards offered . be felt, mingled with a hope that the animal 
for their extermination, we learn that panthers, I may have dejiuiled elsewhere ; but the proba- 
and others of the felida, as also bears and wolves, j bilitie.s are that the running creature may yet 
still roam through the jungles, and that tigers be lurking in the neighbourhood, and only 
still cany off human beings. Happily, in our watching for a favourable opportunity to spring 
times this majestic creature, the royal tiger, ' upon a fresh victim. Again the terrible foe, 
is less common than formerly was the case, I now grown bold from uninterrupted success, sml- 
and indeed in many parts where once he ruled denly ajipeara, and carries off yet another human 
king of the jungles, he has now, from being being from the devoted village. At length 
constantly hunted and shot down, become almoal matters reacli a pass beyond all human endur- 
if not altogether extinct. Still, in the wilder anre ; a panic Bei/.e.s upon the terror-stricken 
and more hilly tracts of country, or in parts ' inhabitants, and hastily packing up their goods 
where the forest, on account of the swampy and chattels, they desert the spot, driving before 
nature of the soil, has not been cleared away, l them their flocks and herds, and depart en masise 
and where the land has not been brought into 1 for some neighbouring town, leaving their humble 
a slate o'f cultivation, tigers yet hold sway, | dwellings to fall to ruin, and the ripe crops to 
laid constantly prey upon me herds of the poor ] perish unharvested in the fields. 
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Tow i* no exaggerated picture ; though happily 
it is, as already mentioned, becoming rarer. Still, 
scenes of misery such as we have described 
have frequently occurred airiidst the wilds of 
Ibijputana, in the Nt^pore country, and in other 
districts bordering on Central India. Not only 
have individual villages been thus rendered unin- 
habitable for a time by the ravages of a single 
tiger, but in former days it was nothing uucominou 
to hear of several large villages being depopulated 
by these animals. 

It is one of the many onerous duties incumbent 
on the magistrate and collector of a district to . 
check by every means in his power the inroads 
of wild animals in his particular circle. Ever I 
since the Mutiny of 1857, our Indian subjects ' 
have been disarmed ; though, generally speaKing, 
in villages bordeiing upon a forest country, one 
or two of the inhabitants are licensed to carry 
a matchlock ; but this rmle weapon, though useful 
in driving off crop-devouring deer and wild-hogs 
after nightfall, is altogether unsuited for tiger- 
shooting ; consetjuently, when a roaming man- j 
eater makes his appearance, and begins to make a ! 
practice of carrying off human beings, the poor | 
country-people are altogether powerless, and 
unable to cope with their fell oppressor without 
th(‘ aid of their European masters. Tt then ^ 
beeoTues the boundeii duty of the magistrate or 
one i his subordinates to take immediate steps 
for their resem*. 

IVobahly the district ollicer himself, or his 
police-otiicor, is a sportsman ; if so, one or the 
other ‘ot them will it once take the field, pitch ■ 
his camp somewheic near the tigiu's stronghold, ' 
and m eonjuuctiou with the village people, use 
every eie'ieavour to destroy tlie animal, Somc- 
linien their t l'■orts me sucee.s.'fal; but often the 
contrary is the <‘ase ; and in spite of the most 
carefully deviled plan-;, the huuter'> are thwarted | 
again atid again by tlie extreme euuuing so often 
di'playd by the wily game. I'ulike the gene- 
rality ot tigers, which during the hot- weather 
months can UMuilly he diacovercil in ceitain 
I'uvouiite spots, and when once lu.irked down are 
driven out oud destroyed with (•ompar.iti\ely little 
dilticully, the mau-e.Uer is almost invariably a 
skulking coward, who, a.s if* cuiusi ifuis of his evil 
deeds, is ever susiucious and on his guard again.st 
danger, .sel lom shewing tight, e\eu when closely 
pursueil, fired at, and driven into a corner, and 
sneaking off on hearing the first shout of the 
beatiu's. 

Not the least pleasing among the attractions of 
tiger-shooting is the value and extreme beauty ol ' 
the trophies of the chase, ; and there, are few* prizes 
more coveted by the young Anglo-Indian sports- 
man or more carefully preserved w'heii gained than | 
tlie glossy strijied coat of his first royal tiger ; hut , 
the man-eater, when at last he has been out- ' 
manoeuvred and met with his just deserts by a ' 
well-aimed rifle-bullet, seldom presents a prepo.s- ' 
Bcssing appearance. It may bo a thin under-sized ! 
tigress, in poor condition, and altogether wanting 
the elastic form and graceful beauty of her sex ; 
or perliaps an old decrepit male tiger, with decayed 
fangs and mangy hide, the latter hardly worth 
the stretching. But in spite of this drawback, 
which, however, is not always the case, the true 
sportsman who, after many disappoiutiucuts, at 1 
length comes off victorious, aiul rids the country j 


of the most /terrible of all wild beasts, feels 
witbin him the flenoatiott of having done a really 
good action, which more than repays him for the 
time and trouble he has taken. 

LIVING BY THE WITS. 

Some time ago, professional pursuits took me 
about thirty miles from home, and kept me there 
until 1 had just time to catch the last return train. 
Although I knew every inch of the road, yet I 
somehow had made a false turn, the consequence 
I of whiqji was that albeit I made more haste than 
I was prudent to retrieve lost time, I had the morti- 
fication of seeing the red light of the tail-lamp of 
the train pass out of sight around a sharp curve 
of the line. Coming to a dead-stand, •! said (to 
myself I imagined) : ‘ There !* I’m in for it now. 
What is to be done 1 ’ 

‘ Make the best of a bad job, sir,’ said a voice at 
my elbow in a cheerful tone. 

Looking round, I saw a middle-aged and kind- 
looking farmer, who seemed to regard my loss of 
the train with compassion ; for before I had time 
to rei»ly, he said : ‘ There ’a many a worse case 
existing at this moment than yours, friend ; the 
saddest part of it is the disappointment of friends 
at home.’ 

‘ That 'a the very thing that troubles me,' I said ; 

‘ for 1 know 1 cannot wire my loss of train to 
them.’ 

‘ Bring yonr mind to your circuuHtancea, friend,’ 
wa.s the ])hilos()phical advice of my new’ly-found 
acquaintance. Then added : ‘ As for yourself, you 
need not be long in suspense ; for if you can put up 
with .such aoconmu)datii)n as my house affords, 
you are welouiue to it. What say you ? ’ 

.Seeing th.it nothing better could be done, I 
grateliilly went with my Iriend-in-need ; and in 
aljoul ten minute.s 1 found myself at the door of 
the moderately sized farm-house ol Mr Samuel 
I’ilchlorth. As we were about to enter, wc almost 
.‘^tumbled over a man who was in the act of knock- 
ing at the door, lie turned out to be a broker 
from the market-town ut whihh I hud done busi- 
ness, about two mile.5 off, and had come resjiecting 
some lurniture which luy host had spoken to him 
about. It was not much past nine o’clock ; and as 
the newcomer had ridden in a light-airt, he was 
not in haste to return ; so it w'as not long before we 
all three were snugly seated in the farmer's best 
room, chatting mernly. 

* 1 ’ll tell you what, Pitchforth,’ said the broker 
in a somewhat testy lone ; ‘ I have hardly got over 
the effects of a bad bargain I made the other day ; 
it affeet.s my feelings yet, aild will do so, I guess, 
for a day or two longer.’ 

*It must be something serious, Barker,’ replied 
our ho.st, ‘ to affect you so much. 1 hope it won’t 
drivv' YOU into the. Insolvency t'ourt.’ 

‘ 1 hu not afraid of its doing that,’ said Barker. 

‘ It is* nut the amount of money 1 've lost, as the 
thought that I’ve been done, that troubles me. I 
thought I W'as u]> to every kind of trick that could 
be played off on me, and' so believqd that I could 
not be taken in by the cleverest rogue ; hence the 
iact that I’ve been swindled does not sit lightly 
on niy mind, I can tell you.’ ♦ 

My host laughed heartily as he good-naturedly 
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ropUed: ‘And so Jemmy Barker has met his 
match in craft and cnnnin},' !’ 

‘He has indeed,’ said Barker with a sigh and a 
few reconciling nods of his head. 

‘ Come, come, Barker boy, cheer np ! ’ said 
Htchforth; ‘even you may live and learn. But 
come ; let ua hear the tale of Diamond cut 
Diamond, and I will supplement it by relating a 
story of sharp dealing in which I was lately 
concerned.’ 

Barker, who was smoking his well-.scasoned 
pipe, looked significantly towards the table, where 
it was pretty clear he had expected to see the 
uenal accompaniments of a well-to-do farmer’s 
sociality ; but as they did not meet his gaze, he 
seemed ill-disposed to comply with our host’s 
request It was also equally clear that the 
latter had suffered a temporary lapse of memory ; 
for uttering a good-natured exclJimation, he asked 
me to be kind enough to touch the hell at my 
elbow. This was enough to put Barker into good- 
humour and a talking mood ; for while the maid 
wlio answered the bell was getting the decanter 
and glasses laid on the table, the broker was 


Taking a small tap out of his pocket, and driving 
it into the taphole with a piece of wood he saw 
near him, he soon had drawn a ghtss, which he 
handed to me. It was really first-rate hrandv. 

“Now,” said the rascal (I can call him by no 
better name), “as you have done me a good turn 
to-day, 1 ’ll put a few shillings into your pocket in 
the way. of trade. You shall have this two-gallon 
keg of brandy for a sovereign.” 

‘The brandy was dirt-chemp at that price. I 
knew where I could sell it, if i wished ; so giving 
the fellow the money, I took my purchase into the 
cellar. At night, alter 1 had shut up my shop, I 
bethought me of the brand}'. Thinks!: “I’ll keep 
it for my own use and comfort ; and as it is not 
often we indulge, I’ll draw myself and wife a 
glass ; it W’ill make us a good nightcap.” So 
getting a coui)le of tumblers, I went down into 
tlie cellar, and soon drew a glass of brandy. But 
when I began to draw a second, scarce a drop 
could I get. “How’s this?” I exclaimed, and 
gave the barrel a shake. It sounded all right. 
But not another drop would flow. “There’s 
something wrong in the state of Denmark,” I 


refilling his pipe with complacent face. When | exclaimed aloud, and -waxed very wroth.’ 
he had got his pipe well a-going, he spoke as! ‘That’s just like you, Barker,' said my host, 
follows ; " i who seemed as if he had a license to say to him 

‘ I need not tell you, neighbour Pitchforth, that j -what he liked. 

‘Like or not like,-’ he replied, ‘I was resolved to 
bottom the mystery. So putting the barrel on an 
end, I knocked oil" a ]iuoj.> and look out one of 
the staves of the lid. 1 was almost petrified at what 
I saw. The barred was nearly full of Adam’s ale- 


I am not so thin-skinned as nuiny folks respecting, 
what is called cheating the revenue ; for if I can 
buy a hit of contraband on the sly, I scruple not 
to do so ; and as the case in hand is one of that 
sort, you jnay he ready to say that I am right j 


served. Well, I am not disposed to argue the ; clear water. “ Where in the world did the brandy 
point with you, but will just tcdl you the story jis | come from ?” I exclaimed. Pouring out the water 
it occurred. It was last market-day jnornitig* 1 1 not in the best of tempers, the mystery stood 
was standing at my door, looking down the street, ! cxidained before me. A tin tube hud been fixed, 
when a man rushed mst me into my shop bearing ' one end in the hunghole, the other end in tlio 
a small keg or barrel on his shoulder. Lifting it ■ taphole ; this had been filled with good liquor — 
off and placing it on niy counter, he said in much j scarcely half a pint. All the rest of the space 
haste : “ Friend, do me the favour of letting this ! contained water.’ 
atop here an hour or so. It is a coujde of gallons 1 Tlicre -was such 


of brandy which has not done duty to the Queen. 
I have brought it at the request of a gentleman 
■who promised to meet me here at ten o’clock. 


■was SUCH adroitne.s.s combined with 
novelty in this trick, thiit both my liost and I 
burst into a lou<l laugh. 

Erelong our host said ; ‘ You are a wiser if not 


I’ve been all through the market looking for him, a happier man, friend Baik(;r.’ 
but have not fourtd him. Just now, I got a ‘ 1 have no doubt you both are saying in war 
l^impse of the exciseman ; and as he has some ; “ The hiler w..s hit, and soi ve him right ; ” Init it 
little knowledge of me that is not good, I he- ! has been a neltlcish jiiece of business to me, I 
came afraid of being seen by him; so if you will i assure you. However, it’s among accomplished 
let the keg abide here while 1 look for its ; facts now, and so let it rest there. — But now, Pitch- 
purchaser, I will do yon a good turn some time.” ; forth, lot’s have your sUny. It’s dry work talking 
“You may pnt the barrel on the floor, and leave = and smoking, I find,’ concluded Barker, emptying 
it there,” I said. “But mind, if the exci.seman | and refilling his glass, 
should come and ask about it, 1 ’ll not say that | ‘ My story,’ began Pitchforth, 


it is mine.” 

“It will have -to take its chance, friend,” he 
repU^ and went hia way. 

< A Kniiti ftV.loelr ir 


is of another 

order, though it relates to an impostor who -would 
have come over me to the tune of twenty-five 
pounds if I had not been too sharp for him. The 
About three o’clock in the afternoon he came | facts are these. 1 had bred a fine young horse, 
back. Rubbing his hands as he looked down upon j which I A’alued at twenty-five pounds. Having 
the barrel, he exclaimed : “Good, good ! So the j no use for him, and needing a little ready easb. 
receiver ol the Queen’s revenue has not found you j I took him to Sheffield fair to sell. I had stood 
out. So far so good.” Then looking me in the ! all day without effecting a sale, when just as I was 
face, he said ; “I’ve had my trouble for nothing; | about. to leave the fair, a fine good-looking man in 



18 a drop of as good brandy as ever went into 
anybody's mouth. Come, you shall taste it. J ust 
fetch a glass ! *’ 

‘ Having po objection to his offer, I got a glass. 


give you twenty-three pounds,” he said. Think- 
ing that I could not do better, as the fair was near 
its close, I closed in with his offer. Ho then 
took out his pocket-book, and presented me with 
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an accommodation bill for tweuty-five pounds, 
and asked for tbo change. 

“ What is this, friend ? ” I said, looking at the 
paper. 

“It is a genuine bill of exchange, which any 
bank will readily discount,” was his reply. 

“ I don’t know that,” I said ; and added : 
“Besides, the banks are closed for the day, so I 
can’t test your paper. But,” I said — a thought 
striking me — “if yon will go with me to my 
house, where you can stay for the night, and my 
neighbours approve of the bill, I’ll ratify the 
bargain.” To this proposal he readily agreed ; 
and mounting the horse I had offered to sell 
him, and I iny mare, we trotted off from Shcliield. 
We had eighteen miles to travel ; but as the 
evening was a fine one and our horses were in 
good fettle, we did very well. On crossing 
Criggleston Common, however, I felt rather 
timid, for the thought came — “ What is there 
to hinder your companion making off with the 
horse he is riding, or, for the matter of that, 
giving you a knock-down blow', and escaping willi 
noth horses?” Ilow’cver, he did neither, and we 
reached home all right. We liad a merry lime of 
it, for he was a capital talker, full of hor.se-d(;aling 
adventure and other kinds of anecdote ; and as we 
both made pretty free with the giu-bottle, we 
went to bed tolerably lui]>j»y. 

‘ y ‘xt morning, 1 took tlie bill to such of my 
neigiibours as were likely to advise me concerning 
it. Some said : “Take it; it is right enough;” 
(others said just the contrary. The dealer in liorse- 
flesh, Isowever, grew iiupatient at uiy delay, and 
at lust liecaiuo cro.--.- ; so yitilding to the weight of 
advice given me, I cl()S(‘d with tlio liargaiu ; and 
away trotte.d the liorse willi its new master on his 
back. iie had not been long gone, how’ever, 
before I began to feel uneasy, esytecially as my 
daughter, who wow among the divsseiitient.s, con- 
tinued to give me upluaiding looks. At last I got 
so wretclied that I could not ie;st ; so sending a 
Ilian to saddle my horse, and liastily putting on 
niy riding-suit, I set off after tlie horse-dealer as 
fust as my steed could gallop. I met one and 
another of my aetjuaintances, wlio really thought 
1 liad eitlier gone mad or was trying to play 
Johnny (lilpin. But I neither . stojiixal nor 
wavcroel until 1 came in sight of mv quarry, svlio 
was giving his horse a drink at a roadside trough. 
.1 had marked out my course a.s I had gone along ; 
so, pulling up at his side, I asked him quite calm- 
like, if he would buy another horse. 

“ Yea, if you will take another bill,” was his 
reply. 

“ Then let us talk the matter over in a quiet 
way,” 1 said. 

‘'I’resently, seizing the bridle of the horse I had 
sold to the man, 1 said : “ I. rno the bargain we 
made a while ago ; here is your bill ; dismount, 
and give me my change.” lie was so nettled, that 
he lilted his hand tlireatoningly. 

“There’s another that can play at that game, 
my man,” 1 said. 

‘ 1 know not what would have been the issue of 
this burst of passion, had not Mr Turnbull the. 
brewer ridden up at that moment. To him 1 
related the matter in dispute and shewed the 
bill. 

“ You can claim this man’s presence at a bank 
while you present the bill,” said Mr Turnbull ; 


“ and mv advice is, both of you ride on to Shef- 
field, and have the bill discounted or rejected as it 
may turn out to be good or bad. — Your friend” 
— addressing me — “ can’t reasonably object to this 
proposal.” 

‘ The dealer in horse-flesh thought it best to fall 
in with this suggestion ; and so we continued 
on our way. We had not gone far, however, 
before he came to a dead-stand, and making 
some lame excuse for not going on with the 
agreement, he offered, amid a host of angry 
expressions, to dissolve the bargain if I would 
allow something for loss of time. To this I 
agreed, and so we parted, hut not before I had 
e.vhort*d him to cease living by his wits and 
w’ork like an honest man. 

‘ I can’t say exactly, but I think it was about 
three montli.s after this that I took the same horse 
to Botlierham fair. As T wt^a entering the fair- 
ground, I was astounded by a sight which met my 
gaze : there was the identical horse-dealer gyved 
to two policemen ! Our eyes met. Drawing up 
my horse as the procession passed, I said aloud : 

“ Did not 1 tell you that you would come to this, 
and advised you to work for your living as an 
honest man ? ” 

“ Too late ! too late ! ” was the wretch’s response. 

‘I watched the newspapers, to see the end of 
this matter. I found out that the rascal’s nanfer- 
was Hunt ; that he had been long wanted by the 
j)olice for frauds of various kinds, and that for 
them he soon after got seven years’ penal servitude.’^ 

This recital ended, Mr Barker took his leave,* 
and .soon after we went to bed. 

I havti had no reason to regret my having 
missed the train at Greenhead Station on tliat 
well-remembered night. 


SHAM BUTTER. 
0[,EO-MAR(i.'v.iuNE, othciwisc ‘ butteriiie,’ otherwise 
‘ bosh,’ really only animal grease in disguise, is 
the outcome of an ingenious Frenchman’s notion 
that the butter diffused through the milk of the 
cow is due to the abeoriition of the animal’s fat. 
Taking some minced beef-suet^ a few fre.sb sheep’s 
stomachs cut into small jneces, carbonate of 
jiutash, and water, M. Ml-ge subjected the mixture 
to a heat of a hundred and thirteen degrees 
Fahrenheit ; and so, by the action of the pepsine 
ill the sheep’s stomachs, separated the fat from 
the other tissues. By hydraulic pressure this 
fat was again separated into stearino and mar- 
garine ; and pulling ten pounds of the latter 
into a churn with four pints of milk, three pints 
of water, and a little aruottp, M. M^ge succeeded 
in turning out a compound sufficiently like 
butter to pass for that article. . 

Whether he had produced a deleterious stuff, 
containing the germs of disease and ol all manner 
of loathsome parasites, as one set of scientific 
exiierts pronounced ; or sometliing far^ more 
wholesome than half the real butter m the 
market, as another sot emphatically declared, was 
of little moment to the discoverer, so long as the 
thing was likely' to prove profitable. He patented 
his process ; and found no difficulty in selling 
licenses to work it in France, England Hollana, 
Germany, and America, 
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In }aat*named country the manufacture 
of oleo*inargarine developed so quickly and so 
enormously, that our own Board of Trade thought 
it necessary to request Mr Archibald, the British 
Oonsul^eneral in New York, to furnish all the 
information he could obtain respecting the manu- 
facture and exportation of mock -butter. 

His Report has been printed, and is now before 
US. From it we learn that the solo right to 
issue licenses for the making of oleo-margarine 
by Mege’s process lies witli the American Dairy 
Company, which has already granted such licenses 
to factories in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, New Haven, and New York. ♦One or 
two outsiders have embarked in the business 
without troubling themselves about paying for 
the right to do so ; hut the bulk of the trade 
is in the, hands of the licensed firms — the Com- 
mercial Manufactitfing Compaj^y, of New York, 
taking the lead, and being the largest manu- 
facturers of mock -butter in the world. 

In his Report, Mr Archibald says: ‘The Com- 
mercial Manufacturing Company commenced opera- 
tions in 1876, and their business soon attained 
considerable proportions, as much as half a million 
pounds of fat per week having been converted by 
them into oleo-margarine or oleo-margarine butter, 
■which at the rate of two and a half pounds of 
■fat to one pound of oil, would produce two 
hundred thousand pounds of oil or butter. 
This rate of production was maintained iip to the 
middle of 1877, when it fell off, owing to two 
causes: one being the passage of an Act of the 
New York state legislature forbidding the sale 
of “oleo-margarine butter” as butter; and the 
other, the generally lower prices whicli have 
prevailed for butter during the past t\ro years, 
which at times have rendered the manufacture of 
oleo-margarine butter unremunerativc. For it is 
stated that when the retail price of genuine butter 
falls below twenty-three cents a pound, it does 
not pay to manufacture imitation butter. Tlie 
average wholesale price procured here for oleo- 
margarine oil and butter since 1876, ha.s been 
thirteen cents per pound for the oil, and fifteen 
cents a pound for the butter. 

‘During the pasi'two years, the quantity of fat 
manufactured into oleo-margarine and oleo-niar- 
garine butter by the Commercial Manufacturing 
Company has been about two hundred thousand 
pounds per week, yielding eiglity thousand poun<l.s 
of oil and butter. Of this, about seventy-five per 
cent., or sixty thousand pounds per week, v'as the 
oil product “oleo-margarine,” all of which was 
exported in barrels or tierces, for the most part 
under the name of “oleo-margarine,” but sojne- 
times as “butter-fat,” or simply as “oil.” This 
would give a yearly exportation by this (company 
alone of about three million pounds ; but it is 
estimated that nearly an equal quantity is now 
being made by the outside manufacturers, so that 
the total quantity of oleo-margarine exported from 
this port may be stated in round numbers as 
abont six million pounds annually.' 

Besides this quantity of oil for making mock- 
butter, a large quantity of the butter itself is 
exported, the Ignited Kingdom coming in for the 
greater portion. ' Sometimes this is shipj)ed as 
butter-grease, butter-fat, oleo-margarine, butterine, 
‘or possibly as butter itself.’ Very possibly in- 
deed, we should say, since the article is put 


up in half-butts or firkins in |>recisely the same 
way as butter; or made up into pound ‘pats,’ 
covered by muslin or thin cotton wrappers, 
stamped as genuine butter is stamped, and packed 
in boxes. We have seen it in this last shape 
and in the form of rolls in some London shops, 
ticketed one shilling a pound; while in others it is 
retailed under its proper name at tenpence and 
ninepence. 

For the ‘ oil,’ the great bulk finds its way to 
Germany and Holland, enabling the latter to keep 
up its reputation as a butter-producing country 
without troubling to keep up its stock of cows. 
Rotterdam receives the cliief portion of the ship- 
ments of the Commercial Manufacturing Com- 
pany ; from thence the oil is sent to a place called 
Oss, There it is mixed with a certain proportion 
of milk, to give it a taste of the flavour of real 
butter, coloured to make the outward resemblance 
erfect, and then converted by churning into 
utterine. This butterine the Hollanders re-ship 
to France and England. Most of it comes here 
direct, to be sold as Best Dutch Butter ; and what 
does go to France, eventually appears in our 
market as the product of the dairies of Normandy 
and Brittany, side by side with tubs of Irish 
butter, hailing originally from the same American 
factory. 

These facts suggest the propriety of every 
housewife looking carefully into the nature of 
the butter she is in the habit of purchasing — 
her be.st protection possibly being that of dealing 
only with tradesmen ou svhom perfect reliance 
can be placed. 

A SUMMER DAY. 

Tits (lowere lay sleeping beneath tlie flow — 

But the Mf)ther had watched the whole night through. 

The wild sweet carol of one small bird 
Was the sound that the weary watcher heard. 

And the Siiintner dawn grew into the Morn, 

But still she »it weeping beside her lii.st-born. 

Life was fading from cheek and brow, 

And the Mother’s heart was hojieloss now. 

Kot one sound in t.lje eliiimbor of tlcath 

Was heard — save tlie Maiileu’s labouring breath ; 

No word of murmur the Jlolhor .spake ; 
yilent and calm are the hearts tliat break. 

Morning passed — and the Noon so still 
Bathed in warm loveliness wood and lull. 

Slumbrous airs from the West went by, 

And the Mother watched for her child to die. 

Afternoon came — and the Maiden lay 
Lifele.s.s and soulless- --a mould of clay ! 

Rain came down as from eyes that wept. 

Watching was ovei' — the Miudeu slept. 

Through the quiet falling of evening rain 
The bird’s soft carol stole in again ! 

Then the Mother said — ‘’Tis a message for me, 

To tell me, 0 child, that ’tis well with thee I ’ 

And the Summer day ended, for ‘ late or long, 

Every day weareth to even-song.’ j. H. 
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BONAPARTE AND JOSEPIIINK 
So rmicli has first and last been written about 
Bonaparte, lliat it miglit seem as if nothin':,' more 
could be said. Yet, tlicre was somethin, l; wantinj'. 
It was an account of his private hahits and char- 
acter, written from personal knowledge. This 
in fori .!itio7i lias at length been furnished in the 
]\fenioir.s of Madame de Remusat, a work in the 
Prench language, Imt wliicli has been translated 
into Eti'^lisli by Mrs Cashel lloey aiel Mr .John 
liillie, ai d is now i . ued from tlie jircs's in two 
octavo volnnies. AV - have had tlie jilensure of its 
P'Tu.sal, nini may confidently say that besides bein,^ 
of con.siderabh‘ historical value, it forms an a''ce]>t- 
able udditioji to eiiterlaininj' biugrajdiic literature. 
The wriUT, Madame de Kemusat, had the hc-st 
oji]iortuniliea for ohservation, and she was a good 
ohserver. She occupied the position of Lady-in- 
AVaiting to Josephine*, Bonaparte’s first wife; while 
AI. do Ri-mnsat was Prefect of the Palace, which 
gave liim a general superintendence of tlie court 
in its domestic relations. 

As a ju’cliniinary, it niay.be ad*'autag(-ons to 
give some little account of Josojdiiue, on whom 
intere.sL is -ery naturally concentrated. Slie, was 
horn 23d June ]7(i3, in Martinii|ne, a French 
colonial possession in the AVc.st Indies, where her 
father, Tacher dc la Pagerie, was cajitain of the 
port of tSt Pierre. Joscjihine de la Pagerie iiail 
only an iudill'erent colonial education ; but her 
amiability and beauty won universal reganl. 
AATien about fifteen years of age, she came to 
France, and soon after was married to Ale.vainlre, 
Ai'iscount de Beaiiharnais, of which marriage 
there were two children, Eugene and Ilortcnse. 
Bcauharnata, her husband, like many of the 
French aristocracy, was condemned and beheaded 
during the Reign of Terror, 1704. Josephine 
nearly suffered the same fate. She was seized, 
and committed to the Conciergerie, and .only 
escaped death by the fall of Robespierre. Alison 
in his ‘History of Europe’ mentions a strange 
circumstance, which he asserts to be on good 
authority, concerning Josephine. It is to the 


effect that while she was a girl in the AVest 
j Indies, an old negress prophesied that she should 
i lose her first husband and be e.vtreinely nnfor- 
; tunate, but should afterwards be greater than a 
' queen. The recollection of this su.stained her 
: hopes while in the Conciergerie ; and she told 
I he ladies, her unfortunate companions in cap-' 
I tivit}', that some day on rising to her good 
! fortune she would name them as Jier maids of 
. honour. The prophecy of the old negress came 
' true ; hut of course it was no more than o lucky 
i coincidence. 

On occasion of the general disarming of the 
; inhabitants of Paris, the sword of Beauharnais, 

I who had served as a general in the anny, 

■ was taken from the family. Soon afterwards, 

; Eugene de BcauharnaLs, a boy of ten years of age, 

: wailt^d on Bonaparte, to reijuest that his father’s 
' sword should be restored to him., Bonaparte U'as 

■ so much pleased with his appearance, that he not 
: only returned the sword, but paid a visit to the 
! boy's mother, the Countess Josephine de Beau- 
I haniais. Bonaparte W’as chanmid with the Countess 
I iiiul her stories of the court at Versailles, where 
. her husband, one of the liaiidsomc,st men and 
' best daiuer of bis age, had freipieutly had the 

i honour of dancing witli Alarie Antoinette. This 
, casual acquaintance wdth Bonaparte ripened into 
i an intimacy. Josephine was so much interested 
1 in his history and appearance, that she exerted 
j herself to facilitate his promotion to be tlie 
I general in command of the Army of Ital.y, and 
' she. was married to him on 'the 9th March 1796. 
As Bonaparte’s remarkable victories in Italy were 
the means of getting him appointed First Consul, 
Josejihine’s intercessions in his favour laid the 
foundations of his fortune. 

It was shortly after Bonaparte was put at the 
helm of afi'airs as First Consul, tliat Madame 
de Remusat, at twenty-three years of age, entered 
court-life and became a confidential companion 
of Josephine, and further liad the advantage 
of being intimate with Talleyrand, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, also of being placed* in con- 
stant communication with Napoleon’s brothers 
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Mid sistew^ and of Josephine’s daughter, Hor- 
tens©. From time to time she took notes of 
whtat she saw, and these, along with some other 
records, she retained after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1814, On his unforeseen return from Elba, 
she became apprehensive that her house would 
be searched, and without further reflection threw 
the manuscripts in the fire. This needless act 
was bitterly regretted. She could only draw 
upon her remembrance for the past, and write 
her recollections, in which she was w'onder- 
fully successful, for she possessed a more than 
usually tenacious memory. At licr decease in 
1821, her papers were bequeallied to her son, 
who, not being able to attend to their puldica- 
tion, left .them to his son, M. Paul de Remusat, 
who now edits and»brings thcn)#fortli ns a tribute 
to the memory of his grandmother. Such is briefly 
the history of these interesting ^Memoirs, to which 
we give a glance, with a view to stimulate 
public interest in the work. 

Madame 


of purely egotistical ambition. " Quote me, 
sing, praise, and paint me,” he would say to 
orators, to musicians, to poets, and to painters. 
“ I will buv you at your own price, but you must 
all be purchased.” ’ In other words, he placed his 
main reliance on being puffed. 

Bonaparte, says Madame de Remusat, was simple 
in his dress, and ‘ could not endure the wearing of 
ornaments ; the slightest constraint was in8upi)ort- 
able to him. He would tear off or break any- 
thing that gave him the least annoyance, and the 
poor valet who had occasioned him a passing 
iiicouvenience would receive violent proofs of hie 
anger.’ Ilis impatience was conspicuous in the 
most trifling circumstances. If displeased with 
any garment, he would burst into a passion, and 
throw it on the ground or into the fire, lie 
would not even take time to have a fire mended in 
the usual way. When it burned low, he stamped 
on it with bis feet. This bad habit cost him 
many pairs of boots and shoes. He could brook 
no opposition or contradiction in argument. The 
attempt to shew that he was wrong in anything 
he had done, threw him into a rage. He closed 
all remonstrimce with Je le vewx (I will it). That 


begins by describing Pionaparte as 
being of a moody contemplative disposition ; he 

was fond of reverie, of twilight, of melancholy ! was Ins favourite phrase. Madame de Remusat 
music, of the moaning of the sea, of the rliapso- i savs that, ‘ when the Emperor uttered that irrevo- 
j4w>die3 of Ossian. He was always meditating, plan- ' cable Je le veux, the words echoed tbrougb the 
ning, thinking. He cared nothing for the ordinary : whole palace.’ AVhat he did or said was right, 
polite rules and manners in society. He went ■ and it would have been at their peril for any one 


‘With great 
of sliaving 


awkwardly out of or into a room, 
difficulty, he had acquired the art 
himself. M. de Remusat induced him to underi 
take this task, on seeing that he was uneasy 
under the hands of a barber.’ In ceremonial pro- 


to object. With a temper so imi)erioU3, he held 
all about him in awe. Josephine had serious 
grounds for complaining of his depravities, but 
she could only remonstrate with lier tears. 

T'>onapartc’3 treatment of his wife was indeed 


cessions within the palace, he hurried on, to the i truly scandalous. As has been seen, when be was 


discomposure of all before and behind ; and espe- ' 
daily to the ladies, who, to preserve order, required 
to carry their trains over their arm. 

In character, he was above all intensely selfish. 
His tvill was to be the universal law. He con- ! 
sidered himself entitled to do what lie liked, and | 
how he liked. Moral principle was a chimera, j 
‘He did not value sincerity, and he did not hesitate j 
to say that he recognised the superiority of a man j 
by the greater or ^ess dexterity with wliich he i 
practised the art of lying. “ M. de Motteruicb,” he ; 
added, “approaches being a statesman — be lies \o.ry • 
W'ell.”’ One day he said to Talleyrand: ‘There; 
is nothing really noble or ba.se in this world ; I 


poor and comparatively unknown, she so success- 
fully exerted lier interest that he was employed to 
take the command of the Army of Italy, which 
was the beginning of his good fortune. As a 
young and beautiful widow, with two children, 
and moving in the first circles, .she married 
him. In every point of view, he owed lu'r 
a debt of gratitude. How mortifying then, to 
find by conclusive proofs, a.s narrated by Madame 
do Remusat, that she bad to complain of lii.s mis- 
conduct, and to have her reiuoii8trativo/tear.9 
answered willi bursts of rage and the eternal Je le 
veiu:. Had Josephine not been a singularly 
amiahlo being, there mu.st have been a domestic 


have in my character all that can contribute to i explosion, greatly to the discredit of Bonaparte, 
secure my power, and to deceive those who think j Madame de Remusat ’s description of Josephine 
they know me.’ As he was devoid of principle j and her struggles to endure and hide Bonaparte’s 
himself, so he believed every one to be the eanie. ' indignities is, we think, the most interesting jtart 
All good actions, so called, W'ere in his opinion ; of the two volumes. Some of the passages are 
tricks to cover some selfish design. In fds ego- i very touching. Bonaparte appears to have had 
tistic monologues, he .was fond of being attentively ’ a contemjd for women. He viewed them as a 
listened to. ‘Like an actor v'ho becomes excited ; kind of inferior aniiuahs, not worth reasoning with, 
by the effect he produces, Bonaparte enjoyed the ; I’uint, luce, jewellery, and fine dresses would be 
admiration he watched for closely in the face of his ! eufticient to keep them in good-humour. It is 
audience.’ Having attained power by his military , to be owned that Josephine's intellect was not 
promptitude in suppressing revolutionary excesses, i of a high order, Madame de Remusat says she 
he made no attempt to create durable institutions | was frivolous, and never took up a book or a 
independently of himself. On. the contrary, his ! pen ; but ‘ she was aware of lier deficiencies, and 
sole aim was to exalt his own name, forgetting ! never made blunders in conversation. . , She was 
^ter all that he was but a perishable being. Wc | deficient in depth of feeling and elevation of 
learn that ‘ Oii jjtarting for his first campaign in ! mind. She preferred to charm her husband by 
Italy, he said to a friend who was editor of a I her beauty, rather than by the influerree of certain 
newspaper: “Recollect, in yoor accounts of our j virtues. , . She feared him, and allowed him to 
victories, to speak of me, always of me. Do you j dictate to her in everything.' When Josephine 


tinderstand. ? ” This 


me 


was the ceaseless cry became Empress, her extravagance in dress and 
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other outlays went beyond all bounds. * She had 
a personal allowance of six hundred thousand 
francs, and every year she was deeply in debt.’ 
She was the ready prey of tradespeople. ‘Dia- 
monds, jewellery, shawls, studs, and finery of 
every kind were continually bein" brought to her; 
she bought everything, never asking the price, and 
for the most ])art fr getting what she had pur- 
chased.' Her dress wa; magnificent. She changed 
every article three times a day, and never wore a 
pair of stockings twice. . . She jjossossed from three 
to four hundred shawls ; she sometimes had them 
made into gowns, or bed-quilts, or cushions for lier 
dogs. I liavc knoAvn her give eight, ten, or twelve 
thousand francs for a shawl.’ A tliousand francs 
are equal to forty pounds ; a twelve tliousand franc 
shawl would therefore cost four hurulred and 
eighty jiounds. Though e.xtravagant, she was 
exceedingly tasteful in all she wore. She studied 
her appearance to the minutest jairticular, and 
so far she was right. Some ladies by thinking 
only of fashion spoil their ligun!, and render 
themselves ritliculous. Bonaparte used to observe 
that ‘ Josephine was grace personified.’ Madame 
de Bomusat says that her love of dress mtver 
passed away. It survived her divorce ami retire- 
ment from public life. ‘She breathed her last 
sigh attired in pink satin, with ribbons of the 
same -’olour.’ 

Jo. cpliine laboured under the mi.sfortune of 
having no children to Bonaparte. Here was a 
Kource of frequent bickering. Disfieace on this 
score was aggravated by tiie eiiA-y and ji.'ulousies 
of l.!(>na| arte's brotli' cs and si-lers, more jiarticu- 
larly of bis brother Louis, who was married to 
llorterise, Jos'-plnm’s daughter. ;m<l of Madame 
]\Iinat, cue <>f hbs sister". Having no family 
of his own, Jioriaparte looked upon the inianl 
Napoleon, .son of Louis, as his natural heir. 
He was quite entilhrl to do so if he tlionght 
projarr ; but Loui.s complained that he was 
pa.^seu over ; and other memb(>rH of the clan 
r.oimparte were e(jually indiguiant. In fact, as we 
learn from the present work, Bonajiarte was tor- 
tured t'V his brotliers and si.sters. He had b(;en 
the making of every one of them. They would 
never have l>eeii heard of but lor him. After 
becoming Kiiqieror, he, in the pUdiitude of his 
power, ma<lo some of them kings. But notliing 
sati.sfied them. They were all squabbling about 
what shoiihl fall to their share. Louis openly 
threatened that if ho was ]ia";"ed over in tavour 
of his son, he would quit France, and push on 
for himself. One almost ])ities JSonaparte. He 
remarked, that if he had to begin over .again, 
be would di.smiss his brotliers and Ri,sters on 
some pecuniary allowance, and give himself no 
further trouble about them. In these views, men 
who happen to have promoted the fortunes of 
brothers and their descendants, and got no thanks 
but rather ill-usage for their jiaiiis, will doubtless 
Bjmipathise. 

Disconcerted at having no children, but trustful 
that a suitable heir would cast up, Bonaparte 
suggested to his Council of State that he should be 
asked to be raised from the life tlonsnlsliip to be 
hereditary Emperor. This was accomplished in 
1804, In his own account of the altair, he left out 
any reference to the suggestious to the Council. 
He said : * I found the crown of France in the 
dirt, and picked it up with the point of my sword.’ 


Madame de Remusat describes the magnificent dis- 
play at the coronation. To this assumption of 
Imperialism the people at large made no objection. 
They were so much afraid that the Republic might 
revert to a state of Anarchy and Terror, that they 
gladly consented to a Despotism, which, though 
reducing them to the condition of slaves, at least 
kept their heads on their shoulders. Anything 
not to bring back the guillotine ! Then, was 
superadded the pleasure of military glory with a 
series of conquests which laid nation after nation 
at the feet of France. There arose intoxicating 
visions of Paris becoming the metropolis of the 
whole tarth, and of all the Kings, Princes, Elec- 
lors, and what not coming to bow down before 
the great Emper(»r at the Tuileries. Such were 
the brilliant expectations formed in France from 
1806 to 1809. 

AVhen the court was at Fontainebleau in 1807, 
hunting took place on certain fixed days. Each 
lady w'ho attended was required to wear a 
pe(;uliar costume, and in making her selection 
she was assi.sted by Leroy, the famous costumier. 
This alforiled Josephine a fresh opportunity for 
e.xbibiting her taste. She wore a dress of ‘ama- 
ranth velvet embroidered with gold, with a toque 
also embroidered in gold, and a plume of white 
feathers. All the hidies-in-waiting wore amaranth,. 
Queen Hortense (wife of Louis Bonaparte) chose 
blue and silver ; Madame Murat, pink and silver ; 
Princess Borghese, lilac and silver. The dress 
was a sort of tunic, or short redingoie, in velvet, 
worn over a gown of embroidered white satin ; 
velvet boots to match the dress, and a toque with 
a white plume. The Emperor wore a green coat, 
with gold or silver lace.’ The display on setting 
out on horseback for the chase through the glades 
of the forest was picturesejne and magnificent. 
About tliis time, Bonaparte took a fancy for 
driving .a cab'chc; but he drove badly, being too 
impetuous. In attempting to drive a four-in- 
hand, he turned awkwarilly through a gateway 
and Tipset the vehicle. He escaped with a 
sprained wrist, and fortunately no other persons 
were injured. 

At tile summit of his glory, after the victories 
of Austerlitz and Jena, Bonap’arte, without being 
aware of the fact, entered on his downward 
career. His first and most prodigious mistake 
was issuing Decrees designed to ruin England, by 
excluding British merchandise from all continental 
ports. 'I’ll is fatal steji, from one thing to another, 
led to his linal overthrow ; for it was a quarrel 
on tins point that jiroduced the Russian campaign, 
alter whicli the descent was marked and disastrous. 
Another of his errors which produced painful 
emotions in France was his divorce of .Josephine. 
On this latter subject, Madame de Reninsat has a 
good deal to say. She tells us that lor several 
years the project of a divorce had been talked 
over at court. Bonaparte, in as delicate a way as 
po.ssiiile, bad occasionally liintod of siuih a measure 
to liis wife, always dwelling on the importance of 
his leaving a direct heir to the throne, with all 
her weakness of character, Josephine shewed con- 
siderable tact in meeting his observations. She 
did not try to argue with him. in a calm and 
dignified tone, ‘she assured him that she wonld 
obey his orders, but that she would never antici- 
pate them.’ The meaning of this was,* that she 
might bo turned out of doors, but would not go 
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of her own accord. She was lus wife, and had in now n'ltrfsentcd in blood-rflatiun^lni) in vanous 
all cases done her duty. courts of Eurojie. 

In private couvcrsationa, Madame de Rcmnsat, Wliat a romance in real life, and within li . ing 
«8 W oldest and confidential Lady-in-Waitins, memory, was the whole of that Ktr.aiigo ailUir 
KlAnrSd the Empress that she would loyally of Bonaparte and Josephine ! The wonder is that 
. her in her exile from coart ; and she did it has not formed the subject of an historical 
!Phd decree of divorce was issued by the drama in Ute manner of Curaeille or Shahapeate. 
#Slmte Itth December 1809. M. de Remnsat W, o. 

keitidiifid bis official position at the court. We — ~ — — 

are not furnished with any particulars of the . ttw-p’Ci at’ATC'P'M'R’VT’ 

transaction. No doubt, the?e were many tears, ALIFES ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTEE XX,— niSTOEY. 


on fitting the Tuilcries, and taking up her rcsi- chaptee xx,— niSTOKY. 

denoe at Mtdmnison. For his pushing forward , ... 

the divorce precisely at this tim?, Napoleon had mt d^xn your of iht country V 

a sufficient ren.son. He had been victorious A voice had sounded in half-conscious ears for 
over the Austrians at Wagram, and Marie Louise, such ages of time, that when it broke upon the 
Archduchess of Austria, was ready to become ijgjit Bhirabers of rccciling fever, it seemed alto- 
^ipress.. Ihe marriage took place April 1, 1810, j familiar. Yet tlie room in which the half- 

>>»” ‘'’''‘/“'■I'li'TO r.T.nc.l .1. her ^ wM .trange to him. 

forced retirement She corresponded with the I ^ 

Emperor, rejoiced in his succcs'-es, mourned his ^ vails were whitewashed, and hung with 
misfortiiuos, and with a good state allowance, was Points of Scripture subjects. From one of 

ever treated as an Empress, When Bonaparte , the rullers in the low ceiling hung a dried and 
was exiled to Elba in 1814, she, like a faitliliil i withered «crap of mi'-tletoe, and bits of <k*a<l holly 
and forgiving wife, begged to be allowed to j wore .‘•tuck about the pictuuM ou the wall>’. It 
accompany him-- his second wife with her infant ' wa.s niglit-linu-, and there was a red flicker of fire- 
son having already returned to Vienna, ’J'lie ' light on the walls and renf, on which tlieS'- objects 
, request was not granted by the allies. .Toscphine , reeled before his eves. An eight-day do. k ticked 
died shortly afterward.s, near Evreux, 2yih May | vilh dow remorstdos.s monitory sound behind him. 
1814. 1 The voice talked on, and the sick man still half 

With all his rudeness of manner and coar.se drow.'ing, listened to it ultli a dim fen.se of wonder, 
habits, Bonaparte is admitted by Ma<’nme <le Kenui- ' Whose w.n tin* voice, and where had he In-ard it 
sat to have been a man of commanding intellect. I before ? It liad no associations lor him. Yes ; it 
What he did lor France ought not to he forgotten, asked liini to diiiik long ein(.(g and came with the 
He stamped out the Revolutionary frenzy, and hands that smoothed his pillow, an hour or a year 
established social order. Jfe, arrested the pi ogu*-s ago whiili was it f — calling liim ‘ Poor cr.-atore ’ 
towards barbarism, by reintroducing education and ' with a jiitilul accct.l. Another voice broke in, 
religious woisliip, and giving encouragement to'giull and bas-oon-like, and the shde man became 
science and art. lie abolished the ah.su id Revolu- 1 liroiid awake. There were two ])i*iq)le seated at 
tionary calendar, and re-instiluted the (alendar ' the lireshlu before him, a nnin and a woman. The 
dating from the (lhri«tian era. For a chaos of ' man’s bi'dy was turned to Imu ; but In* could see 
ancient and uniiitcnigible law.s, he gave the ' the woman's face. A good lace and a kindly, witli 
country the Civil and Criminal (Mde, whieh is now | a widow’s c ip round it. ami smooth bands of gray 
in use in some other continental nations besides ' hair behnv the white border. She was looking at 
France. This is considered his griMte-.t work. , the fire wdiiPt her conijianion '•jioke. 7'he man’s 
It has survived the di^aj^pcaranco of his dynasty, i accent wa.s (pniint, ;i'id here ami tlnwe the listener 
His attempt to sechre a direct heir to his ii.ime lost a word, luit the meaning was jilain emujUh. 
and power by the divorcing of Jo-^ephiue, proved I ‘The jioi.r vu'etuu’ s-aid tlic man, ‘might ha’ 
a failure. The sou of Maiie Loui-.e, who was , done Mimm.it wrong h-r aught a.s we knowin’; an’ 
taken to Austria by his mother, died young. ' if he » a-uinuiu’ awaj' from llie police, it W’oiildu’t 
The tomb of this blameless youth, 1 he abortively | be a nice thing for we to gi’e him up, do yo 
designate Napoleon IT., may bo seim in the form see V 

of a metal sarcophagus, in the imperial burial-vault ' ‘ T can’t In In lliinkin’, Robert,’ said the avoman, 

at Vienna. How tlie sou of Louis Bomip.arte and with her e\c,s upon tlie lire, * a.s we ought to tell 


accent w’a.s qiniint, and here and tlnwe the listener 
lost a word, Imt the meaning was jilain emujUh. 
‘The ]io..r vu'ctuu’ i-aid tlie man, ‘might ha’ 


Hortense assumed the government of Franc 


’em as li" ’.s hcie. Becos sou .sec, if his poor 


Napoleon III., and how he lost it and died in | niotlier mm-es him -think o’ that ! WJiat should 
exile in England, need not be told. Nor is it | I do, if so was to goo a- wanderin’ about the 
necessary to do mdre than allude to his fou, ' conntiy, a-, in' 's a-doiu’, poor tiling 1’ 
the unfortunate Prince Imjie’-i.il, the be-,t, as it I ‘ Vi-,’ returned the man; ‘that’s right enough, 
seems to us, of his race, and wlio.se sad late, in But s’posin’ as I was to goo an’ latch the parson, 
being killed by savages, has been universally an’ let liim si'c him, now he ’s gettin’ better. Yo 
lamented. ... motlicr, it een’t our business to gi’e folks up to 

There is some satisfaction in knowing that the tlie police, ’speci.illy wdien they ’ve been a-lyiu’ in 
death of the Prince Imperial did not blot out the our house for three we’ks at a time. It wouldn’t 
lineage of his great-grandmother, Josephine. Her seem fair, like.’ 

son, Eugene de Beauharnais, an estimable man ‘ ]*'r’ups it '11 be better to fatch the parson to 
and brave soldier, wdio pursued an adventuious bim, as yo .savin’, Robert,’ the w'oman returned, 
career under hie step-father, Bonaparte, died jn ‘ An’ p'r’aps it ’ll be better to wait a day or two till 
1824, leaving several daughters, who were married he gits a bit stronger.’ 

to loyal ‘personages, end whose descendants still ‘lie een’t well yit,’ said the man, rising os he 
survive. The amiable and beauteous Josephine is spoke and crossing over to the bed. The patient 


I 
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closed Ilia eyes niid 1\ ^iied sleep. If is heartbeat For some time he regarde<l these thoughtfully, 
wilJly. It was iiupri. sible that he should submit then retuming the purse to his pocket, he took 
to the benevolent jdo! these people were laying for out a pocket-book, and wrote in it by the firelight, 
his welfare. Dut w is it posaililo that he could in a hand as shaky as that of Guy Faw'kes alter 
escape? Could he muster strength enough to walk, the rack, these words: ‘Thank you. Keep this 
before the day or two’s respite the woman pro- for your trouble,' 116 tore the leaf from the book, 
posed had expired ? For ho knew that he was ‘and laying it on the table, placed the watch and 
terribly weak, and that he had been a long time chain upon it As he totter^ back towards the 
ill. The resolve grew up desperately in his heart, bed, the flame which^ had hitherto lighted him 
and he said within himself that he would be strong shrank suddenly, and in the darkness he lurched 
enough to escape, and that, whether he lived or against a chair, which jarred and scraped along the 
died, he would take the first chance of flight. (juarried floor. He listened for a full minute in 

The man bent above him and listened to the an agony of apprehension ; hut no other sound 
breathing of the patient. The patient knowing followifig, he went feeling his way W'ith his feet 
this, controlled himself, breathing regularly and inch by inch along the floor until he found the 
softly. bed again. All this time boilily pains racked him 

‘ He ’s havin’ a nice sleep,’ said the gruff voice, until he could have cried aloud. The §ame rose 
‘Yogo to bed, mother, an’ i’ll sit up \vi’ him for again, and once piore the little room was filled 
an hour or two, an’ see if he wants any thin’.’ with broad light. He made search for hat and 

The mother kissed her son and bade liim good- boots, and after some little trouble, found those 
night. The patient heard her ascend the un- [ bidongitig to himself. Boots in hand he made for 
carpeted stair, and listened to her feet as they | the door, carefully and quietly loosed the primi- 

Aveut to and fro in the room above until silence j live fastening, and in another moment w'as out in 

came again, broken otdy by the ticking of the j the niglit, A distant churcli clock chimed the 
clock, the occasional noise of asliea falling from | half-hour as the first cool breath of the open 
the lire, and the sliultle of the watcher’s hiaivy | tomdied his forehead. lie pulled the door close 
boots. After a dreary time the clock began a faint ; again, flxe<l the hasp, drew on his bools, and stole 
and dismal gurgle, imlicative of a sb'epy desire to | cautiously away. Every movement cost him an' 
htriki ibe hour. This jias.-ed away, and came ' inexpressible paiig ; but he xvent doggedly on, not 
again, and parsed away again, and at last, the clock i caring whither, so that the road led him from 
wheezed and tinkled eleven. 'J'lic watcher arose j discovery, d'he full moon hung pale and watery 

and went out at the docu', n turning .almost imine- i amongst ragged clouds, and lent a faint light to 

dialelyy itii a gn at ’ 'in]> of coal, whicli Ire ]>laccd i his steps. Ail tlie low-lying sky to east and rvest 
upon til- lire, Jiai.ng banked this all around 1 and noilh and south was aglow with the colour of 
Avith iisiies, be iiiadic last tlie door, tnok olf his niollen metal, ami he was belted round Avith fires 
bout-', and went silently up-stairs, ]>ausing on the ; that leapcil with llickering tongues towards that 
lirst stair to look b.ak at his patient, and then sullen and lurid heaven. As ho dragged his 
closing the stair-iloor iichind liini. ! miserable body along, memory was busy with him; 

'I'lii! sick man lay in alnio.-l breathless silence i tlmugli how he had come to the house in A\dijclx 


and listened until tiie last nuiveiaeiit in the hnuse 
Avas .still. Then with great p.iin and lUlliculty, he 


lie had found himself but a few hours ago, and 
who Avi-re tlie peojile who hud nursed him in his 


dragged liimself iiilti a .sitting pasture. Once a.s ; illne.ss, he noilher knew nor cared. His bodily 
be struggled, the bed creakeii loudly, and he lay : pains gave his mind no ease, now that memory 
down again, ami made .shift to puli the clothes j was once more awakened; but bis heart Avas 
about him, feuil’ul list liis attempt .sliouKl be di.i- | moved to pity for bis father and bis lover rather 


coA’cred. He lay tlierc sw-aling and punting for a i than for himself; for he said, viiltiiig in judgment 
Avliilo, and the clock behind ticked tjueats at him. | upon himself, that those thing.s Avhicli he endured 
The room Av.as dark, and the shadowy corner.s held | were for him but a slight penalty. And so, in 
vague tern rs, .Suiidciily a gn at tongue of llaiue ; agony of body and grief of heart and remorse of 
darted tlirongb the bank of asliO'', ami made those ; soul unspeakable, he went bis Ava3^ 
reccsse.s vi.sible. Some of the aslies dropped into i It \va.s an hour after iiiidniglit when he paused 
the fender, and the sudden noise bcnt another | before a |'air of great gates of iron, and glancing 
pang of fear to bis heart. The flame broadened, j through the bais, bcdield a scene Avhicli looked 
and H ruddy glow played liide-and-seck with the I as though it Avere translated clean from Pande- 
ehadows. The glow gathered strength, and the ! nioniuin. In the glow of great fires, beneath low- 

shadows faded until the room was light enough j jiilched sheds open on all sides to t!ie night, half- 

to read in. With paiiilul slovvnes.s the sick mau naked men toiled in the swink and sweat of a 
wre.sticd himself out of bed, and walked totter- labour the like of which he bad never seen. In 
iiigly to where a few rough g.armonts lay thrown tlie dusky light and hall-oi»a.iue yet gleaming 
across a chair. They were a heavy burden to him shadow of the place, the bum bodies shone like 

as he went back to the bed. One by one, with great red-hot bronze. Out of one of the furnaces was 

ditlieulty he put on these gi.irmeut.s, pausing olien druAvu au enormous ‘ bloom,’ which cast an almost 
to rest meaiiAvhile, and panting heavily, buddeuly insupportable light and heat to Avliere be stood ; 
he looked ut his liaiids, as if for the fir.st time and this being swung beneath a Nasmyth hammer, 
lui.ssing something. Searching the pockets of the the ponderous weight cra.'^hod down upon it, and 
rough clothes he had assiuiied, he foiind wrapped drove myriads of .«paikles into the pight. ‘ What 
in luiper several rings, which glistened in the fire- a picture !’ thought the wanderer outside, ‘if one 


111 paper several rings, wiiica giisieneu in lue tire- a picture ! thought tJie waiiuerer outsiue, ’U one 
light. One of these lie kissed passionately, whikst could only paint it and for just a mitiute he Avent 
tears chased each other down his face. After a free of sorrow, and ihoiiglit of nothing , but the 
pause he put them back again, and drew from sight before him. The air was warm, and com- 
unuther pocket a Avalch and cliuiu and a purse, forting to his sore limbs. He was weaker than he 
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Idtte!«r, mi n he irtood there he felt hie knees fail a dejected leafless tree, whose barren branehes 
hins. «»a with his Wds upon the bars of the gate drooping seemed to mourn their own decay-past 
he 4id helplt^y down. A little door in the pro- long lines of dhimney-stacks, whose volleying 
jeoting wau beside the gate opened, and a man clouds insulted and obscured the heavens— past 
came out tlie clanking noise and rancid steam of colliery 

' * Hiilo, mate ! ’ said the man gruffly ; ‘ what ’s engines ; and all the while, as the foul water 
the matter wi’ yo ?’ gurgled at the bows, and slipped greasily along 

Frank tamed his hollow eyes and his pale the side of the boat, the watcher saw these things, 
face upon him. ‘Can I go inside and sit down and did not see them, for his mournful self- 
a little V he asked. ‘I am very weak and tired.’ accusing thoughts were fur away. As he sat thus, 
‘Yo look it,' the man made answer, not unkindly, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and turning 
* Why, yo am as cold 's death. Here ; let me get roiuul, he saw a pleasant-looking brown-faced 
my arm under thee. Now then ; come along.’ woman, who proft’ered him a cup of lea. 

He helped the wayfarer into a sort of roupfn ollice, ‘It ’ll do you good, master,’ she said kindly; 
where a fire hlazeil brightly upon the hearth, and ‘an’ I’ve init a drop o’ whisky in it, as 11 wai-m 
set him in an arm-chair before it thee np a bit.’ 

‘ What^’s the matter, mate ?’ he asked. He took it gratefully ; and the woman nodding 

‘I have been ill, Frank made answer; ‘and I — at him with a cheerful smile, went back over the 
I liave lost iny way.’ roof of the cabin and into lier small house below. 

‘ Which w’ay are yo gooin’l’ the man asked The tea was a mere excuse for hot grog, as Frank 

again. ^ discovered on tasting it But it sent warmth 

‘To Liverpool,’ Frank made answer, faintly. through his sturveu frame and comforted him. He 
‘All right,’ said the man, poking the glowing set the cup down after emptying it, and sleep 
fire with a rough bar of iron. ‘There’s one of | came upon liim again. When he awoke, he found 

our boats gooin’ on as fur as ’Hampton i’ the i hinisell sung and warm benealii a blanket and a 

momin’, an’ yo can get a lift on that’ He settled | heavy taipaulin. He heard the rain pattering 
the wanderer in the chair much as he would have i without upon it, and lay still. ‘ If these peotde 
-handled a child, and added: ‘Now, yo go to knew,’ lie thought, scarcely daring to give his 
sleep theer; an’ when it’s time to start, 1 ’ll come terxilde retlectiou even a mental form, ‘that they 
an’ wake thee.’ were harbouring a liigbway robber and u mur- 

Before the kindly forgeman had well gone, derer, how tliey would shrink from me ! ’ 

Frank was asleep. He slept until the gray light But my reader will know that these thoughts 
of morning crept through the dingy window of j were always with liiiu in liis waiulerings, and 1 
the office ; and would have slept on still, but that j will not weaken my story by driving i'e})etiliou 
the forgeman returned and shook him by the ■ into the region of commonplaces. It is enough to 
shoulder, saying that the boat was ready. lie I know that sucli a man had fallen to such a crime., 
rose and followed his guide, who led liim alon,g a : Every instinct in him ivvulted from himself, and 
path paved with crackling sheet-iron, and lined I stood there in ]>assionate haired and detestation 
on one side by furnaces, and on the other by ; of his crime. Every liln-e of his soul thrilled with 
cumbrous machinery. A sudden turn to the right j intense desire after an impossible revolution, 
brought them to a canal, where a boat, laden with j When the I'salniist cries, ‘ The jiaias of heli got 
iron bars, was ready to start upon its journey. 1 hold upon me,’ be sure that the pangs which 
‘Here he is, Jim!’ shouted the forgeman to a i racked him were the bitter fniit of liis own remorse, 
rough-looking fellow on the far side of the canal, j In the one liell which mercy has made possible for 
‘Jump down,’ he added to Frank ; ‘they ’m ready the human soul, the criminal Jives in companion- 
to goo.’ ship with liis own crime, and loathes it luth an 

Frank drew a shilling from his pocket and , inexpressible Joathiiig. f 

ofiered it to the forgeman. The man drew back Wolverhampton was reached at last, and Frank’s 
with an offended air. offer of jiayment was again rebuffed. He bade 

‘Does dog eat dog in your part of the country ?’ i those wlio had enlorlaiaed him good-bye, and 
be asked. j crawled up the wharf into a diiiy and narrow 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Frank said meekly; ‘I j street in tlie rear. Along this he walked feebly, 
am very much obliged to you. Hood-day.’ He i and found by-and-by a strange object at his side 
held out his hand w'ithout the shilling. The j keejnng jiace with him. It was a man apparently 
man shook hands with him surlily, watched him about lilty yeara of age, bent and gnarled and 
as he stumbled awkwardly and painlully into grizzled almost out of liuman seeming. A black 
the boat, and turned away. The boatman called j patch obscured Ids left eye, bis hands were yellow 
to the four sturdy horses, who stood with each j and claw-liko and dirty, his clothes were a hetero- 
his nose buried in a tin of provender suspended i geneous jumble. Half a suck with three holes in 
from his head-gear. Frank sat upon the roof of i it — one for the head and one for each arm — served 
the cabin ; and the boat glided through the vile 1 as a coat. Tlie sleeves had served a broadcloth 
water, past wharfs piled high with coal in solid i garment once, and in the breaches of their shaky 
squares— past fleets of boats laden with coal and ! junction witli the sacking shewed the man’s bare 
bricks and timber, and iron in every form, and skin: His feet were shoeless, but wrapped in fold 
harmless uncharged shells awaiting the order for on fold of rags, so that his steps fell noiselessly 
the arsenal — ^past furnaces whose roar made the on the muddy pathway. Torn corduroy trousers 
air tremulous, and huge steam-hammers, the noise much too large for him, and a silk hat which 
of whose falling came with a shock upon the air would better have become a dunghill than a 
like thg, discharge of siege-artillery — then past human head, completed his attire. A bristly 
great spaces of waste land with dismal pools of beard and moustache of dirty white stood in 
weedy water festmng in them, and here and there uncompromising straigbtness from lip and cheek 
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and chin, a full iuch loug^ without the symptom 
of a curl. 

^ ‘ On the road, young man ? ’ aaid thia appari- 
tion. * So am 1. You don’t seem to cet along 
in a very lively way. — No answer ? Well, com- 
panion, you may he a swell in yoxir own line, and 
you may be as* lofty as you like with me. I ’ni 
used to meeting lofty people. I was lofty myself 
once. Got a bit o’ bacca ? — No ? Then I shall 
bo compelled to use my own. Have a pipe ?~No 
again? Neither civility nor conversation. Per- 
haps you ’ro a decent working-man, and don't care 
to he seen walking with a scarecrow. All right. 
Wait till we come to the end of the road, ami I’ll 
relieve you. But I ’m fond of society ; I always 
was. Bocitty has been my ruin, I do a- uro you. 

I ’m a luonument erected by Providence to warn 
the whole human species against the wiles of their 
brothers and sisters. Tlut ’s what ’a the matter 
with me, 1 do assure you.’ 

l^iauk slopped short. The man’s insolent fliji- 
paiicy was intolerable to him. 

‘t’hoijse your W'ay,’ ho said with some faint 
relk'ction of his old manner, ‘and 1 will choose 
nnotlier.’ 

‘A gentleman !’ cried the creature with a grat- 
ing laugh. ‘Bnono giorno, excelleiiza! A swell, 
and nolliing sliort of it. Au plai.dr, ni(m‘'eigneur. 

I wa a swell myself once, but it’s so long ago' 
that 1 ni almost ashamed of the reiueinhrance. j 
Net quite ashamed, you know, because I’m 
hardened. Yes, my friend. I’m hardened — quite I 
harden'd 1 do assure y ou.’ | 

‘Obli,.o me liy hoo«ing your way,’ Frank I 
answcied. The old man h'ered u]» at him, laugh- | 
iiig, filling his j>ipe ineanulnle. Frank rcMimed | 
hi'' walk, not looking behind him. He came into 
a mote jiopuluus stn'et aff'T a time, and looked 
about him lor some hnnil'le ]ilace ol refie«hmeut ' 
into which he euuld ventme -witlMUt exciting 
suijtfise liy his attire. He saw at leuuHi a cook- ' 
filiop which seemed to belong to a rather better ' 
class than he had hoped to find in .Kueli a neigh- | 
bourliood, and entering, sat down at au uncloth’d j 
wofiden taide. A slip-hod slatternly girl ajqieated 
belore him and asked what he n anted. He 1 
ordered food ; and sin* wont away, returning hy- I 
aiid-hy with a woman, who repeiiftcd the giri’.s 
inquiry. 

‘ You don’t look none of the mo.st respectable,’ 
said the wminan, glancing at him scornlully. ‘I 
should like to see the colour o’ your money ^ 
first.’ 

Frank drew out his purse, thinking he would 
have to change goM some time, and that he 
might as w'oll change it here as elsewhere. What 
was to become of him when his slender store of ' 
money was gone, was a question which hud not i 

? reL occurred to him. He drew a sovereign from j 
lis purse, and handed it to the woman, wlio bit 
it and rang it on the table, and then handed it to 
the girl, bidding her go for change. With an 
altered manner, she proceeded to lay a cloth upon 
the table, and after a time brought in a mutton 
chop and a cup of tea. These PVank de.spatched ; 
and feeling a little stronger, took his change, and 
went away again. Ue made no incpiiries as t© the 
road, hut took that which lay before him. The 
day cleared as it grew older, and by noon the air 
felt warjii and pleasant. He had often to rest by 
the wayside, and was so weak that he had not 


made more than four miles when ni^bt began to 
fall The lamps were already alight in the town 
be came to ; and ho felt more desolate and alone 
than ever as he entered the uninviting streets. A 
grating voice rose from near his elbow, and looking 
down, he saw the man who had addressed liim in 
the morning. 

‘Well, my gay companion,* said the intrusive 
tram]), speaking past a short black pipe which he 
j held between his teeth, ‘ how do you find yourself 
now? I can’t say you’re the best pedestrian I 
ever met with in my life. It’s my belief, sir, 
that Captain Barclay would have beaten you off 
your l^p. Where are you going to ? Don’t know 
the town, I ’ll bet a tanner. Tlii.s is the town of 
Bilston, my eminent stroller ; and I am a welcome 
and a wcdl-known lodger at the be.st crib in the 
! ])lace. (.’ome along ; ca 2 )ital accommodation. The 
he<I< are thveepsuce, and chjan, for a wonder. 

I (k)oking gratis ; but you do your own ; and they 
[ won’t keep me waiting for the frying pan. This 
j turning — thinl door to the right.’ Saying tliia, he 
look Frank hy the sleeve, and led him into a 
! di-uual entry, and through au open door into a 
j large quarried kitchen, where two or three ])eople 
sat talking round a great fire. 

I ‘ Sit down there,' he said, in an undertone, 
'forcing Frank to a seat on a bench. ‘Nobody 
' will notice you. — Hallo, mother! Got a couple 
I of nice beds lor two gentle men-wanderers, eh ?’ 

Frank was too weary and exhau.sted to resist^ 
and was almo.sl too weak to have a will in the 
matter at nil. lie thought, should one ])lace 

seem worse or better than another, now? Alter 
a little .epace of time, during which the man had 
bargained with the mibtie.-is of the place, and 
Frank had almost fallen asleep, he felt hinnself 


jmlled gently hy 


sleeve. Ilis unwelcome 


'comrade whispered to him: ‘I’ve paid for the 
heib, ronqi.inion, and 1 ’in cleaned out. Just lend 
' nu* a shilling, and I’ll get some grub, and make 
' tea for both of us.’ 

I P'l-aik gave the mail a shilling, inwardly resolv- 
j ing that he would take train to soniewhero next 
day, and c.seajie this fellow. The tramp went out; 
I ainl returned with an ounce of tea and two ounces 
I of sug.ir wrajiped in separate screws of paper, a 
hdllpennyworlii of milk in a cracked and dis- 
coloured half gallon jug, a loaf, and a rasher of 
bacon in a sera]) of newspa])er. Of the baiKpiet 
prcj).ircd from these niateriaks, Frank declined to 
' ]iarl.ike, and the man in the sack made unto him- 
self a plenteous feast. As the evening waned, the 
society in the kitchen thickened. Had Frank 
been less miserably circumstanced, tlie people 
amongst whom he sat would have been full of 
' ])icluresque interest for him ; but he only telt now 
the shame of mingling with them, and the deserved 
wretchedness of liis own lot. H<* drow'-cd often 
in the course of the evening, and lost liis sur- 
roundings and himself. He was awakened at last 
by the mistres-s of the ])Iace, who hamled hiiri a 
diminutive scrap of candle, which adhered by its 
own grease to a shard which had once beer, part 
of a willow-iiattenied i)latc. The old man led 
him np-staira and pointed to his bed. It was one 
of a dozen in a large low-roofed barrack-like apart- 
ment. The thought of undressing in such a den 
was repugnant to every nerve in him. He drew 
off his boots, and lay down in the rough clothes 
he wore, and fell into the dreamless sleep of pure 
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fatigue. When he awoke in the morning he was another vast tank cut in the rook beneath the 
alone } and he left the house without speaking to parade-ground, and stated to bo eighty feet long 
any one, and took the way once more. Two or i,y fjftj'-six feet wide, and eighty feet deep, 
three hours later, ho discovered that his pui’sc was intended as a reserve, and only to bo used in 
gone, and that his whole stock ot money was the event of a siege. Smaller tanks are also pro- 


o — , ... — r~ . tiie event oi a siege, smaller tanks are also pro- 

ropieMUted by tKeuty-two BUrnmgs ui silver. „„a tile .-hole nre Lt- 

* proof. Whilst a gymnasium, racket-court, and 

TIIE VERNE CITADEL. bowling-alley have been jirovided for the healthy. 

The EaUonal tong vvl.icli co..i,.liniontoilv tell., I l““l “‘1,““ 

us that Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers p^tJeuts^ with medical quarters and stores 

along the steep— -her march is o er the niountain adjoining. In short, almost everything that care 
■waves, her home is on the deep,’ will require some and forethought can suggest has been done to 
modification. At this moment there is preparing render the interior arraiigement.s of this fine 
a formidable bulwark, defiant of everything, on citadel as nearly perfect as po.^sible ; four of tlie 
the south coast of England. It is a fortress or S^^it necessities of life— namely, light, water, air, 
citadel of considerable \Umensions, crowning the and drainage -having been specially cared for. 

summit of a height'in the small island of Portland , 4 * north-east laces of the citadel 

. i. i,- m t_ • w 1-11 look out over the Hoads and liarbour Irom the 


on the coast of Dorsetshire. The height or hill 
is known as the Verne. In front of it are a 
breakwater and harbour, of which the fortre.s.s is 


top of the perpendicular clilfs, they are to a 
great e.vtt‘iit protected by nature ; but on tlie 
soutli-we.st .si<le the Verne Hill falls abruptly, 


designed to be the defence. So liere, as may be | leaving a kind of long narrow valley, leading 
said, are preparations on a considerable scale for direct dowuiwards to the West Ba}', just above 
any attempted hostility. the village of Fortune’s Well. To guard against 

A stranger taking' a trip w’e.stward from the ^ bn'dii'.g or assault on this side, a magnificent 

'Dio of Wight would be surprised at Verne Citadel, 4 ^^*" tliirty-si.'c gun.s has been erected, winch 
jf .v „ T» I *1 T , , ’ i conndetcly commands these slopes and the West 

a, It ca led. Perhap, the most u-matkal, e , ,,„,l 

lea ares of this stroiif^liold are tJie enormous bomb- , ingeniously constructed stone parayiet-wall riiuH 
proof barracks, which are arranged to accom- | along the .summit of the cliff-!, which is Ioo])holod 


modate a war garri.son of no fewer than ten i above ami below ; so that u constant fire of rilles 
thousand men. The barracks conskst of large i could be k(;]>t up in every <ru'ection over the slop- 


arclied casemates or rooms, approached from the 
parade-grouml— round two sides of which they 
stand-by doors, and are lighted by immense 
fan-lights. Doors also lead into a long corridor 
running at the back ; and as each room is fitted 
with two fireplaces, by piftting up a central par- 


?, approached from the ! i'lg ground of tlic Ka.<t Weir, immediately below, 
sides of which they I h-) the deck.s of any ships within range, 

i li<ditcd by immense • the riflemen wouhl be protected from all 

[-i ;?,f, „ 1 • I i hi't vertical fire. 

I j ong coirn or . outside defences of this exteii.sive fortress 

as cacii room is fitted j first of an enormous ditch, or artifici.i! 

tting up a central par- i ravine, said to be the largest defensive work of the 


tition, two separate and commodious apartments ■ kiml ever uude.rtaken, being from .seventy to one 
can thus be obtained. The whole range is com- i luimired and twenty feet deep, acconliug to the 
pletely iwotected from the effect of bomb-shells ; irreguluritie.s of the ground above -for the bottom 
By roofs of enormous thickness, constructed in i '•■*. *^***^ dead level liirougliout -uiili an average 
the following ingenious manner : The arched roofs i wiiltii of one hundred lect, and peipeiKlieiilar 


the following ingenious manner : The arched roofs 
immediately covering the barrack-rooms are four 
feet thick of .solid brickwork ; above this two feet 
of concrete, which is again protected by a stratum 
of one foot of asphalt. Over this is a layer of one 
foot thick of shingles ; and above all a de])th of 


scarp ami counterscarp. f 

A somewiiat curif.vii.!; geological fact may be here 
.state.d — namely, that in cutting this great fos.se, at 
regular interval.s of about thirty yards, commenc- 
ing twenty fe«;t below the surface, a scries 
vertical fi.s.siires or ‘faults’ about two feet wide. 


eight feet thick of solid earth, covered with neatly I were di.'!covered. Tiiese arc supposed to penetrate 
trimmed green turf. The magazines are roofed in i to the lowest substrata of the island, and to tra- 


the same manner — whilst the walls are of cnor- : ''’crse it completely from north to .south. In these 
mous thickness. cuiious cleft.s, human bone.s, with tho.se of wild- 

These buildings are nowhere visible from the the bone.s and horns of reindeer have 

1 -111 been lound, vo/i Lesules these, the bones 

outside and therefore can only be assailed by ^f suu.ians; .sharks’ teeth, shells now only found 

vertical fire, from \ihich, as we have shewn, they in Asia, large amiuouites of stone and copper, and 
are completely protected. Damp i.s guarded against even gold coins, Briti.sh weapons, and Roman 
by raising the floors of the chambers beveral feet i>oitcry, were brought to liglit. These long gaps 
above the rocky ground, by which means ample huve all been carefully filled in with solid 
storage-room is obtained ; and water is now laid i >nasoury, so as to render the walls of the ditch 
on to almost all parts of the fortress from a spot j and even throughout. . , , 

about two miles to the south of the Verne, where I fos.se nearly surrounds the citadel, 

n n,.,i +1 ,1 cxccpt OH its uorth aiul east iaces, where the 

ipnmi»ng-en|jm(>ha.been ereotel,ai.d tLe^valor 

convoyed, tjr underground Ji.pe^ into several ! ^ i but nii the eonth and eontb-iest, 

inuiicuRet tanks m the citadel, each said to hold ! towards tlie land, it protects the fortress, by com- 
sixty thousand gallons. But besides thi.s, tliere is | pletely surrounding it on those two sides. Two 
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small entrances from the floor of the great ditch 
lead upwards on to the parade-ground, one from 
tho west side, the other from tlio East Weir 
outworks. This latter reaches the ditch by a 
subterranean gallery, directly connectifig it with 
those outworks. In each case the parade-ground 
is gained by long steep narrow ways cut in the 
r(jck, which arc loopholcd on all sides for rifles. 
Besides being loophuled for rifles, three small 
luitteries of four or live guns each defend the 
interior of this mighty fosse, every piut of 
which is thus completely commanded. 

On the rocky sloping ground below tlie cliffs, 
called the East Weir^ outworks, consisting of 
a series of open batteries, have been erected ' 
at different elevations of one hundred feet and i 
upwards on tho eastern side lacing tho Roads, , 
but to tlio soiUli, or outside the Breakwater. ! 
These batteries, five in number, are beautifully ■ 
constructed of earth and stone, and carry from | 
three to seven rilled guns each, whose long range ! 
would cover the ajiproaclies to the Breakwater 
and Jfarbour frma the Channel. 

Tlie gre;it Verne Citadel with its outworks — if 
all projiosed are ever built — will constitute the ! 
whole of tho defences of the harbour of refuge and ' 
Breakwater, at lo;ist iis far as ibo isle is con- ; 
cerned ; but the Break Wiitor itself is fortifio<l 
by a '.mill circular battery of five guns on its 
slimter arm which runs out from the shore ; 
wliilst an iaunense round foil has been reared 
at the (c.iter termimitiou of its longer arm, on 
a va-t Inundation, {Mnsisting of a ImiuUed and . 
forty thousand Ions -f rubble stone, ‘ilropped’ 
from a staging into tlie sea, wliiili is here 
tw(;lve or thineeii fathoms dee[i. It is cxpeoled 
that the ivorlns here will greatly a<ld to the 
defensive chanic.tcr of tho jihice. Tlie design 
is tlnit every part of the harbour of nd'uge, 
rts well as Weymouth Bay itself, would be 
eoinmanded by guns on all .and their • 

cross-lire would romler the jiosiliou of hostile 
vessels inside the Bivakwaler <iuiLo unleiialde, 
always supjiosing the -very (iuestionable- iiroba- ' 
bility of such vessels getting there at all, by 
managing to run the gantlet of the East Weir 
batteries, tlie V’enie Citadel, and tho Breakwater 
forts, the lire, in laid, of sowietliing like eighty 
heavy rilled guns at almost point-blank range — i 
a very doubtful jiossibility indeed. 

I’oilland Isle, from its jicculiar situation mid- 
way up the English Clninnel, and nearly op)>osite 
to Cherbourg, is becoming in the eyes of iiuiitary 
engineers a place of much strategical im^mrtancc. 
It is believed that when tho whole of the 
grand works are completed around the great 
Verne Citadel, and on and off the island, for 
the defence of the harbour of refuge and the 
naval depot of Portland, we may point to this ■ 
‘ New Gibraltar ’ as a fortress practically impreg- 
nable. Whether eventualities absolutely warrant 
these elaborate and costly defences, or whether 
defences anywhere of a fixed nature are desirable, 
are questions we would rather not go into. We 
remember tho time when enormous sums w'cre 
lavished in building niartello towers along the 
coast of England and Scotland, which have proved 
utterly valueless and this suggests by no means j 
pleasant rellectiona concerning the stupendous 
allair at Portkind. It strikes us, in a common- 
sense point of view’, that if ever a hostile ! 


invasion is attempted on the coast of Great 
Britain, it will not be where there are towns, 
guns, or citadels, but in wholly defenceless situa- 
tions, w'here a landing could be efieeted. 

THE EVICTION: 

AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

IN TKN CUAPTERS. — CHAI’TER VII. 

j Hurino the two following days I did not move 
! abroad at all ; truth to s.ay, I W’as afraid to do so. 
I had several conversations with the Major about 
the advisability of calling iu the aid of the local 
authorities ; but he ivas very strongly opposed to 
this measure. He had pushed his investigations 
in the neighbourhood to some purpose, and he 
only wanted time* to bring tlicni to a successful 
tminination. Police interference would spoil all. 
This view of things brought very little satisfac- 
tion to me iu my present condition ; but he 
advocated it so stoutly that, though puzzled, I 
felt compelled to give in. 

The Majur’.s habits ivere very peculiar. During 
tlie day, he would move about the idace with all 
the bearing of a distingui.slied vetcr.an in Her 
Majesty’s service. When niglit c.aine on, he, as 
true to tho habits of barrack discipline, would 
retire early to bis b(;droom, which was .situated in 
a wing of ihe castle. From his a])urtment, which 
was on the ground floor, a mcams of e.xit to the 
grounds was afforded by a private door, opening 
to a latchkey. The moment he had retired to 
hi.s bedroom, the characler and costume of Major 
Would be laiil aside, to be reiilaccd by disguises 
of different kinds, as seemed most suitable for his 
imrjiose. The transformation effected, he would 
sally forth into the darkness ; but whither he 
wiMit or what he did, I knew not. From certain 
tramjiliiig upon the gravel-walk, which used to 
awake me from my uneasy slumbers at uncon- 
scionable hour.<, I came to the comTusion that he 
.<l»ent most of the night abroad. But bis ‘ Bolie- 
niian’ jirojiensiiies .stojqied at that ; and he always 
(nrned uj) lor breakfast at niii?! o’clock avith strict 
military jnvoision, on the following morning. 

Tlie tliiid day at length arrived, and found me 
still, to all intents and purposes, a prisoner in my 
own house. I did not neglect the revolver practice, 
as directed ; indeed 1 had little else to occupy 
myself with. But much revolver practice is iqit 
to become monotonous to most people ; to me, 
situated as I was, it soon became absolutely dis- 
gusting, The fact is, my clo.se contineiuent avas 
gradually making me ill. I felt that I inu.st 
a'euture out of doors, no m’atter at avbat risks. 
After all, it avould make little difference avhether 
1 avere slain on the ojicn field, or met my death 
j by sloav degrees submitting to the horrors of a 
: close siege. So, desjiite the avarnings of Mr 
Carnegie and tlie gallant Major, I sallied out few 
a short stroll in the groiind.s, to breathe tlie .resn 
air that 1 needed so niHch. I had not foi*gotU3ii 
to mount my coat of m.ail under my ordinary 
walking apparel ; the Colt’s revoWer I held in 
my cout pocket ready lor use at a moment’s 
notice ; a brace of pistols I put away carefully 
in ray breast-pocket, as a sort of reserve. My 
route was down a back avenue which run parallel 
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to the wdl of ft kitchen-garden. Turning the 
comer of this wall, I came face to face with a man 
half-sitting, half-lying at the foot of a beech-tree. 
It was the strange tinker whom I had seen lying 
in O’Reilly’s kitchen. The moment he saw me, 
he leaped to his feet ; but 1, holding the revolver, 
to his head, told him calmly that if he moved 
another inch, or uttered a syllable till I gave him 
permiasiori, I would shoot him like a dog. 1 
feared he might have firearms himself, or armed 
accomplices not far off ; but neither of these 
appearing, I ventured to cross-ciuestiou him. 

‘ Wlio are you f ’ 

* I’m a tinker, sir — only a tinker, sir ; tliat’s all 
I am, sir, at all at all.’ 

‘ What ’s your business here ? ’ 

‘ 0 sir — i ’m ’ [confusion]—* I ’m lookin’ fur a 
job of course, sir. 'rho grove wos a short-cut, sir ; 
an’ wid respect, I jned bould U> take it, sir. An’ 

I jist sot down awhile at the fut of this here 
three, to re.st meself like ; so 1 did, yer hoimer.’ 

‘ Where do you belong to ? ’ 

‘ Shure sir, I don’t belong to no place in par- 
tic’lar ; b\it I go about wherivcr I can get a job. 
The likes of mo must make a shift to live what- 
ever way "we can. Ye sec I ’m no scholard, like 
yei'self, yer homier, an’ I have to rough it.’ 

‘(Sill), yon have managed to learn a new 
language since 1 saw you last — in O’Jleilly’.s ' 
kitchen three days ago. You could speak nothing 


language since 1 saw 
kitchen three days ago. 
but Irish then.’ 

‘Shure, yer honner, 


that 'WOS 


business 


policy of mine. I niver spake Irish barrin’ whin 
English wouldn’t shoot ; an’ I could git twinty 
jobs in Irish fur the one I could git in English. 
An’ I niver use the English talk barrin’ wliiu 1 
am spakin’ to the quality. But Ireland fur the 
Irish, an’ thc/ Irish fur Ireland; an’ shure yerself 
wouldn’t spake agin that same.’ 

‘ Now, my fine fellow, the law only gives me 
the power to onler you off the grounds this time ; 
though you are here under very susidcious circum- 
stances. But I may as %vell warn you — and your 
coadjutors as well — that if you are found within 
this demesne after tlii.s notice, without being able 
to give a better account of your business than you 
have just now dohe, I shall prosecute you with 
the utmost rigour of the law. So now be off; and 
thank your stars that you are able to do so with a 
sound carcass.’ 

‘ I ’m aff this mortial ininnit. Good-bye to yer 
bonner ; an’ I hope that the next time we meet, 
we’ll be able to come to a betthcr nndherstandin’.’ 
So saying, the rascal disappeared thrcjiigh the 
trees. Under the circumstances, I did not feel 
inclined to continue my walk any farther ; so, 
turning on my heel, T sought the friendly shelter 
of the castle without' delay. 

I met the Major at dinner, and mentioned the 
recent adventure to him. He heard the details of 
it with provoking coolness ; only suggesting to me 
that such dangers might be avoided by keeping 
within doors. This would be only for a few days 
at most ; for he flattered himself that he had dis- 
covererl a clue. But what prevented that I should 
not be shot meanwhile ? Where were the gi-ounds 
for believing thatdt would come out all right in 
the end, when I was not sure that even a good 
beginning had been made in the business? I 
began to- lose faith in the Major. 

Hinner over, the Major retired unusually early, 


I to resume his masqaeradin| rambles, and I was 
left alone. The post came in, bringing a number 
of letters, including one from my wife. The 
sight of it reminded me that I had not written to 
her except once since my arrival. But what news 
had I to give her except bad news ? My silence, 
however, was not the only thing calculated to 
make her uneasy. Inclosed in the letter, I found 
a clipping from the Times newspaper of the same 
date, giving a short notice of the recent eviction, 
the threatening letter, and the hamstringing of 
the cattle. The letter itself was full of pathetic 
appeals to me to come back at once before I was 
massacred by those Westmeath savages. Had 
I lost my regard for a loving wife, or for her 
helpless infants? It was not proper for me to 
peril my life any longer ; it was foolhardy ; it was 
positively sinful. I liad done my duty faithfully 
hitherto ; and the Eurl could not but acec-pt my 
resignation under the circumstances. As for 
herself, her life depended upon mine. So the 
letter ran. 

‘Bother take those penny-a-liners! Nothing 
can e.scape them. What a state they have left 
that poor woman in, to be sure ! ’ thought I. She 
had learned facts— hard facts ! How was I to gloss 
them over to lier I 

I turned to the other letters. Among.st these 
I found one marked ‘Immediate,’ ‘Most Impor- 
tant.’ 1 opened it, and read as follows : 

This is to warn you of your danger in regard of 
sloping in the coantary any longer. 1 am a 
family man tnysclf that gives you this Notiss, for 
I hear as liow you liave a wife and cbildern in 
Englaml, and do not wish to draw down the curse 
of the Widow and Orphant on to my head, so 
wish to give you timely Warning of the same. 
No use to keep under cover no more, else Cassel 
Mahon will be Burnt over your Head. You were 
tryed, and Sentence of Death was brought in 
against you in a regglar sitting of the Lodge, and 
I know that Eight (8) men was appointed to shoot 
i you and tlic first man (1) failed in his purpose 
i through his being a Slrangisr, and shot Mr Carnegie 
i a good man’s nephew which grives us all though 
i no business to interfare in wliat did not conj^rn 
him. I am .Number Two (ii) and a llesidenter. 
So no mistake this lime, for 1 am bound to shoot 
you or to be shot myself. And if I fall there is 
Six (G) more to follow suit. So make up your 
mind that y<ni can’t escape from me as 1 am an Old 
Hand at tlic Work and have put down a good 
many landlords in iny time. 'There is spj'es all 
round the house to watch your movements. Fly 
before it is too late. 

(Signed) The Man that must Shoot you. 

Reader, put yourself in ray place, and consider 
the proper course for me to pursue. Two threat- 
ening letters in succession — my cattle hamstrung 
— the evicted rascal threatening me to my face — my 
guest-friend murderously attacked at a few paces 
from my own door — the whole country impanelled 
to try the for my life — eight desperadoes bound by 
the most solemn oaths to take it — ruffians lurking 
about the house with murderous intent — my health 

failing — my poor wife and children' Reader, 

what course was open to me, but to accept the 
friendly warning, and flee? Before another sun 
should set, I was resolved to bring matters to a 
crisis — one way or anotheiv 
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On the following day, I was much more easy in 
my mind tlian hitlierto, owing perhaps to the 
prospect of a speedy release from my present 
misery. Since the hamstringing affair, 1 had not 
ventured down to see the cattle ; so, without 
apprising any one of my intentions, I ventured out 
about noon to inspe k them. The time was very 
suitable, and I considered that tJicre was less risk 
in the open country than in the castle grounds. 
I reached Scallan’s meadows all right ; inspected 
the bullocks ; and was in the act of regaining the 
road by which I had come, when 1 heard the 
sound of loud voices not far off. A little farther 
along the same road u’as situated the shebeen or 
public-house which had been pointed out to me 
as a favourite resort of the Ribboniueu in general, 
and of the evicted Scallan in particular. It was 
from this public-house that the noises in question 
were issuing, as of persons engaged in angry alter- 
cation, It (lid not seem to be a common drunkou 
brawl. What with the vehemence of angry 
thnrats, and the earnestness of pathetic expostula- 
tions, it seemed nothing less than an affair of 
life and death, i ’ansi tig in the act of stepping 
into the road, I stood .still and listened. 

‘C3et out of iny house, 1 say. I’ll have none 
of yon murdhcriiv Avurk gnin’ on here. Settle ycr 
scores outside; but I’m not goin’ to loss my 
license for the downin’ of a bailin'.’ 

‘ Och, for tlie love of mercy, Mr (lounolly darlint, 
save me from thim. Don’t throw me out to be 
massiicive.l outlie bar!: road. Don’t, Mr Connolly, 
.ns YOU hope for hivea ; fur they ’re bint on me 
life.’ 

‘Among you be it. Wliiitlver yen’ll get, you 
can’t SUV but you brougiit it on yourself, wid your 
meddlin’ ways. Out you go!’ 

‘Murciful hivens, the dure shut in me face! 
Tint sbure, lilioys, it ‘s not goin’ to kill me, j’ez arc. 
Sliure, yez are only goin’ to give me a balin’. Isn’t 
that all, blioys ? ’ 

‘ Surra a bit of it. We ’ll make an c.xample of 
you that’ll be heard of all through Ireland — so we 
will.’ 

‘ Oh, murdluT, murdher, blioys ! It 's not fair- 
play, two agin one..’ 

‘Don’t to’’cli him, Joss; I’ll be able fvir the 
spalpeen meself. May I swing fur it, if I don't 
settle him — the owdacious evicthor of widoAvs and 
orpliauts.’ 

There was not a moment to lose. With revolver 
in hand, 1 leaped into the road and ran to the rescue. 
My bailiff was engaged in a mortal struggle with 
the rascal Scallan, and apparently getting the Avorst 
of it, if I could judge from his earnest appeals for 
mercy. The irrepres.sible tinker stood by looking 
calmly on, whilst his fellow-eon.spirator Avae wreak- 
ing a cruel vengeance. Nobody else was visible. 
Mr Connolly the inn-kecpcr did not care to inter- 
fere in political questions. The noise I made by 
leaping into the road, diverted the attention of 
Scallan so far as to make him let go hold of his 
victim. Nor was the latter slow to avail himself 
of the diversion, but fled toAvards me, till he got 
within shelter of the friendly revolver. Then he 
sank at my feet exhausted. As for Scallan and 
the tinker, they fell back at their cose, and, enter- 
ing into the court-yard of the public-house, dis- 
appeared from vieAV. 


‘ Donnelly, my poor fellow, what ’s the meaning 
of this 7 ’ 1 exclaimed. 

‘ Och sir, the holy saints — sent yon, Mr Wharton 
— ^this blissed day— to save me life,’ answered 
Donnelly, panting for breath. ‘They wor goin’, 
sir — ^to massacree me — in could blood — on the 
king’s highway ! They thought they had med 
shure of me— this time, so they did — but your 
revolver scared thim ; so it did — the murdherers ! ’ 

‘ Let us pursue the rascals. I suppose you have 
got your pistols, eh V 

‘ Och, shure, I forgot thim — left thim behind 
mo in the house. An’, jist whin 1 want thim, I 
haven’t it him.' 

‘ Well, here are my own. Be quick, or the 
felloAv.s will escape.’ 

‘ Och, Mr Wharton, fur hiven’s sake, don’t ax to 
follow thim till wc get lielp, Shure, you* A»’ouldn’t 
bo fur puttin’ yer hand into the lion’s mouth that 
way ? If we dared to go down, we ’d he champed 
to pieces, sir ; fur the whole place is swarmin’ wid 
Ilibbonmin, so it is.’ 

‘ Well, let us go down to the police barracks at 
once ; it isn’t far olf. Let us go down at once, I 
say, and put them iu possession of the facts. It 
would be a positive crime to let thosQ scoundrels 
escajie.’ 

‘No good, sir; they’ll be in hidin’ afore this, 
mobbe. They’re oulil hands at the work, Mr 
Wharton.’ 

‘ 1 oliserved them just now going quite leisurely 
into the i>ublic-house yard, if we let the police 
know at once, they will have a good chance of 
catching the rascals.’ 

‘ You may thry, sir ; hut I tell you, it ’s no use 
at all at all. As for meself, it’s sick sore an* tired 
of the job 1 am, so 1 am. I’ll go back borne, an’ 
not lave it till I lave it for good, Avid respict to 
you, sir, an’ no offmee meant. An’ share, ye can’t 
l->lamc me, al'llier Avhat ye seen wid yer own eyes 
tire day.’ 

‘ My life is fully as precious as yours ; hut I 
am determined to have these ruIBans brought to 
justice.’ 

‘ Let me lave the counthry clane work, Mr 
TVharton. Shure, three days ago, afore this hap- 

f )cned, 1 AA*as on for it ; an’ ye Avorn’t for lettin’ me, 
)ekase there avos a chance of things mendin’ like.’ 

‘ I am just as tired of the Avholo business as 
you are ; but those fellows I must have ; that I 
am determined upon, at all hazards. If nothing 
come.s of it, I shall resign my post as agent, with- 
out subjecting you or myself to any further peril. 
God knows that 1 have suffered enough to kill 
twenty men, since this unfortunate eviction was 
made.' 

RECOLLECTIONS OP AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BY C. W. MONTAOUE. 

FIFTH PAPER. 

Leavino Brighton, my memories transport me to 
a far-distant and different town, Hanley in the 
Potteries. While there with the circus, I made 
the acquaintance of Mr Taylor Asliworth, Choiz- 
man of the Board of Guardians ; and during out 
conversation one day, the question of a treat for 
the paupers was discussed between us. ‘Mr Ash- 
worth was much pleased with my proposition, but 
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lie eaM : ^Btoke Union is a good three miles 
away feoift here, and the great majority of the 
aie either too young or too old to walk 
that idistonce. How can you got over that ? 

It certainly was a drawback ; but after thinking 
tlie matter over, I said : ‘If I can provide a 
sufficient number of vehicles to convey them both 
ways, I presume I have your consent to go on with 
my arrangement ? ’ 

‘Certainly,' replied Mr Ashworth. ‘And after 
the performance is over, I will tind them all some- 
thing to eat and drink before they return to 
Stoke.’ 

As there were about seven hundred inmates, 
men, women, and children, to be j)rovule(l lor, 
I bad iin))Ose(l upon niv.self no slight ta^k ; and it 
wos necessary to set .ibout it at unco and briskly 
too. I Toniuienced my quest with those gentle- 
men -who, 1 tliouglit, would nmst readily cou^ont 
to lend me their vehicles, and once having a good 
]i.st of j»romis>es, I got along famously, the chari- 
table object in view pleading powerfully for me. 
It was not long, tbei'eiore, belore I v as in po.sses- 
bion of promises for an ample supply of bruuglnims, 
landaus, phaetons, gigs, and open traps of all kinds 
from all tlm leading gentry ot the di'-tiict ; among 
otluTii, from Mr Lielifield, Major of NewcMslIe, 
and Dr Hayes, physician to the Duke of Suther- 
land. In addition to those thus obtained from 
piivate .source^, we liad omnibuses, c.U's, .nul cabs , 
iiom the vai jolts owners of .such whide.s. In 
each ca-.e, detmite instructions weie given as to 
the pieciso time at which the driver was to be at 
the iloois of the woikhouse. I 

'J’he day airived. At the appointed hour, an 
immense array of vehicles of every de«crijition 
blocki'd the load for a coiiiiderable distance light 
and lelt of the entrance ; and it caused some trouble 
to reduce them into starting order. It \va« arranged 
that the children should go hist, and the adults 
follow. The rear ol the procession was closed by 
myself, riding in state with an old lady who had 
never seen the outside ot the workhouse for twr Ive 
j'ears, and whom the matron had confided sjiecially 
to my care. Anivel at Hanley, I shall never 
forget the unexpect^ed reception wbicdi gritted our 
procession. The entire population had turned out 
to meet us ; and the cheers that hur-t from the 
dense crowds, as each vehicle passed by with its 
load of tbeir poorer brethren, were snc li a-, it did 
one good to bear. The old lady who lude with me 
W*a3 jiarticularly moved by tire stirung scene ; so 
full indeed was her heart with cbildlike pleasure 
and emotion, that, finding no leather way ol 
expressing her gratitude, she must needs insist 
upon embracing me in tlie most dcmonsirative 
manner, before a delighted multitude ol clieeriug 
BpectatoTsl Each juvenile upon passing into the 
building wos presented with an or.uigi- and a bun ; 
each adult received a packet of it Itucco or Biiuff. 
Respecting the entertainment itself, nothing need 
be said, except that the delight of the cliildreu 
anti the old folks too was more than sutlicient 
reward for all the trouble that had been taken. 

After the performance was over, the entire 
body was marched into the town-hall, hard by, 
winch had kindly been placed gratuitoudy at om 
disposal for tlie evening by the Mayor, Coloucd 
Roden, lltne the puui*ers found an abundant 
spread sfwaiting them ■ good rich cake and milk 
for the yomigsters ; bread and chccic and beer for , 


the old peo^e— -as much of each as they oould eat 
or drink. Tor this glorious winding-up of their 
outing, the feasters were indebted to Mr Taylor 
Ashworth, who had displayed the greatest liberality 
and genial kindness of heart throughonk As the 
medley array of vehicles deposited the poor people 
once more at the workhouse gates, the day’s treat 
was over. But the pleasant memories nri.sing from 
it helped to cheer their sad and uneventful lot, 
anil afforded to both young and old an nnfailing 
topic of talk for mouths afterwards. 

While at Hanley, I drove over to Trentham 
Hall, the seat of lire Duke of Sutherland, to ask 
his Lorddiip if he and the Duche-s would honour 
our ciiciis with a visit. Witli his usu;d con- 
descension, the Duke rci'cived me very kindly; 
and in answer to my reipie'st informed me that 
they were expecting the Prince of W.iles for a 
short visit in a It w dajs' time; and not only 
promised that the Duchess and luiiiself would 
attemi, but sUitcil that I might safely reckon upon 
the presence of bis rojal gue-t as well. Tin’s was 
indeed good ncw.s, and 1 letuine'l (dated with the 
success! ul result ot myjomney. Special arrange- 
ments w'('re immediati ly commenced in order to 
do lull liononr to our ungu-it \i‘-itors. The decora- 
tions were overhauled, il igs and banners placed 
m readiness, the ‘ Jlcyal Box’ prep.aivd, and some 
very nice jirogtammis juinted in gold and blue 
and r<‘d upon a .saiin ground. Km thing that 
we cuuM do was done. The eventful day ariive 1 ; 
and iu order to clench lli • undeitaking that the 
Duke had made me, it was unanc'ed that we 
should follow his Uoyal Highness to the Hall, 
and obtain a confirniution of the ]iiomise that 
had been given in bis name. A pair of Iioini-s 
were huiuesbed to an o]>en carria'je, in wliii Ii .Mt 
N ewsome and 1 diuve to the station. Ariived 
there, we found huiidretU of v( bides, wdio-iC oun- 
puiits, licariiig of the exiic teil aiiival of t’ne 
Prince, b.ul gathered together Imni the di.stiiit 
for miles round, to tec and wdiome him. .Mr 
' Newsome alighted and jM-sed into tin' -lation, in 
order to learn at tli<- eailiesl jio- dilo moimnt 
that the Pxince had n Inallj mine I ; thus ei^. 
bling ns to t.ike enu j;! i e e.iily in the long file 
of vehicles wliidi Would follow cii to the Hall. 

' The train hteained into the !-ta!i'iu; our exjieitul 
I guest fitepiied from the salo ui coiiage iu winch 
he had travelled ; ringing cheeis gieetul him, and 
[were heaitily acknowlnlgdl ; and then we all 
' fccr.xinbled into line, and followed as well as the 
mi'-h of carringi s would permit. Arrived at tlie 
Hall, a caid was sent up at the eailied oppor- 
tunity, and wo waited jiatiently for the respo^l^e. 
Should any of my readeis consider that we were n 
little too hribk and prebsing in this affair, I would 
submit that nothing pleases the leading members 
of our royal family so iuu(,h as promptness and 
alacrity in the airangement or maiiagemeut of all 
imitteM in which tlu*y arc jicr-amally concerned. 
‘Business before pleasure' is with lliein a guiding 
maxim ; and to find others busincss-Uke around 
them, materially lightens the burden of the largo 
share of public duty they are always so willing to 
l>erfbrm. An answer was shortly sent down to 
ns. The Duke was sorry to have to inform ua 
that a telegraphic message, announcing that some- 
thing of a very painful nature had happened to n 
member of the royal family, had reached the Hall 
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shortly before the Prince’s arrival, and neceew- 
tated his immediate return to town. 

We came back to Hanley oppressed with this 
paiuful news, though unaware of its nature. But 
won the tidings of the catastrophe flashed wdth 
lightnir>g speed throughout the length and breadth 
of tljc laud ; and the entire nation heard with an 
indignant thrill of the dastardly atlem]»t upon the 
life of our Sailor Prince, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
duiing the visit he had made to our fellow-subjects 
uu the distant shores of Australia. 

TiOrd Lindsay, tddest son of the Earl of Crawford 
and arres, resides, or did re^'idc, at the b auf iful 
estate oi Ilaigh Hall, near Wigan. In the year 
ihOiS, when we had been in the town of Wigan 
some eight or ten week*!, we heard that Lndovic, 
Lord l.iiidsay’s ehkst wn, would shortly attain his 
iiii|oiily; and the people ol tlic distrut were in 
lii^li lioi)es that the lelehuition of the e\ent would 
take plai'c at llaigh II dl. In due tune intelligence 
(•'line to hand tliat it had luen decided to ludd the 
le'-tivities theie, and that jnejiaiations foi the event 
on an elahoi.ite scale had ahead} been commenced, 

'1 lu' d< tails ol the an ingcmeiits were soon known 
111 the ni ighhonihoud We learned that the {(-.tivi- * 
tnswouhl he held on tlnee successive daj s one 
loi the luasantiy and pooler tenants, one for* 
l.uinei- id thopkeejs is, and the giand day of all 
lo! the nobilit\ undgtntn who weie invited to take ' 
put in lliejiruiu liiig--. .KnniMms, the well-known i 
t I'liiunahlc vateur oi .ManchesUi, were to liinl 
e\ei\thing n the hun ( h ot i l'e^ls, gentle and 
simple, With tin- one •' c]ition oi hut' her-ni< at ; 
aiKi this wa ioitln oniiii,' m uiiliinitcl (luanlities 
iioin the est oo 't elf. toiines ot all kinds were 
piovnhd; and ihiniiiiatioiis, tinwuiks, and the 
\aiioiii altiai tions uid diwisjous ajijuopnati to 
ail ou.ision ol th s natnie It id been duly ariaiigi d. 

We w< le also ml iinied, amoii'.' other ittins, that 
a ioinur I.oid Lin Isay, a gu.it lover ot hoise- 
la in.,', hail tonstnnti 1 a cupii.t! r.m emu e m a 
]Mit ol the I'aik adjommg tiie Hall, well adapted 
tor th'* jmipe'si, and oduing (vcdleiit positions, 
lor a large iminlHr ol fputatois, it at once 
occiuie*'! to me th d li we obtained jieinussion to 
bold an e'ju.stnaii file on the laue ou'-e, it would 
luiiush a \ cry notable addition to the attractions j 
ulicady proMded. Uiion diseii-ing this with Mi 
Niw.soine, the <]Utulioii .iioa*, To whom should we 
.ip[»l} { Lady Luidsay, we liearil, h.id just ainveJ , 
at the Hull, uiid we knew theie was nothing like 
going to liead(pi.uter>. lint then we weie litlly 
aw.ue that hei Ladvslup Ii.ul given genci.il instrue- ] 
lions to the slewaul, and had lelt all anangements 
m his liauds. Now *his same stcwsird hai'jicned 
to be a fiecpient vi- tor to the J'lclonu lloUl, 
W'hich being immccliaU !y oppe)site the circus, was 
a coiueiiient house of call lor mjsell and other 
members of the company. 1'he stew aid being a 
most unjioitant m.m m these parts, and holding 
hiniHill, as well os ins office, in no slight esteem, I 
looked (Iowa uikiu ‘ those circus people ’with un- 
disguised coiitemid — lu other words, he snubbed 
u->. Could we then exi>ecl much favour at his 
hands / Wo thought not, and decided not to give 
him the chance ot refusing us. Putting a pair of 
spanking horses to the carriage, Mr Newsome 
and 1 started lor the Hxll, and requested the 
favour of an interview w illi Lady Lindsay. This 
being granted us, we preferred our request in 


person, pointing out that vro considered ourselves 
in a very good position to materially add to the 
attractions of the fSte. Her Ladyship thanked m 
for our offered services ; hut regretted that, as the 
superintendence of everything had been left entirely 
to the steward, who had already inade ample pro- 
vision in the way of amusements, it would not be 
convenient for her, even if desirable, to interfere 
in any way with his arrangements. We hastened 
to assure her Ladyship that we did not picsume 
to question the excellence or completeness of the 
stewarii’s arrangements as far as they went. But 
it would be impossible for him to provide an 
entertaiument at all approaching in charact<*r to 
what we could give, without incurring an outlay of 
two or three thousand pounds ; whereas we, being 
I on the spot with our entire company of picked jier- 
iiirmors and a numerous stud of trained horses, 

' were w'cll juepared to do justiee to the occasion 
at a comjiarativcly small cost. After further con- 
.sideratiou, her Ladyship asked us what we could 
do for five, hundred pounds ; and together we 
sket«.hcd out a templing programme, comprising 
flat laccs, hurdle-races, lloinan-car race^, hippo- 
drome jierforniances, and a host of novel eques- 
fii.in feats. Her Ladyship seemed pleased with 
the pro)ecled entertainment, and ultimately 
engd'cil oiir .services tor the principal d.iy of 
the coming festivities. 

At the ajipoiiited tune we repaired witli the full 
strength ol our company to iiaigh Hall, wliere 
we were mo-it kindly received by the hero of 
the day, the soung nobleman who had just 
attanic'l hi-, majority. Accoinjianying him were 
the butler and the head-groom, to take instruc- 
tions rcsjiectiiig the hestow’al of ourselves and 
oiu h'li'ic.s, and oui hounleous treatment during 
the day. In clfect he fe.uii, after Hamlet, ‘Will 
>ou sec the rtikri well he'towed 1— Do you hoar - 
let till m be well U''ed.' And certainly the young 
Ma''t'*i’h uijum turns were liberally observed ; tor 
while we our'elves Axeie fe.istcd upon the host of 
ever\ ihiii our stud was aLo well .stabled and 
cared lor until the time tor our departiue came. 

The diy s sjiou^ jiassed oil brilliantly — triumph- 
antly, without a breakdown ol ^jny kind ; ami we 
had the satislaction ol heuig assured that our 
pait ol the pioceeiluigs was by no means the least 
.ipj>iecnil'‘d liy eitln r host oi guests. The M.i-ler 
owiiid ti» tin unbounded pleasure he had e\- 
]H lit need in witnessing our outdoor S]>oits; and 
we idlei wards receneil an autngrajdi letter liom 
laiiiy Liiuls.ty, expre.ssuug the great satislaction our 
peilormances had given her, 

A curious practice Inul obtained in Wigan for 
some yeais, and its annual recurrence c.ime round 
during our stay there. It was’ the ensfom of the 
enthe jKijfulatnm (or close ujion it) to nn.' e a 
general holiday of one summei’s day ; imd instead 
of spending their holiday and tiieir money in their 
own town, all the good people cleared off by early 
luornmg train, lavisli.ng their earnings at a distance, 
and returning to Wigan late in the evening, too 
late at all events to come to the circus. 

My liiend Mr Jonathan Ilallam, landlord of Tha 
Three Crownj;, in discusbing the approaching festival 
with me, complained ot the loss thus inflicted 
upon the trades people of the town ; indeed it 
touched his pocket, aud his interests abd oura 
were thus identical. 


n 
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I said to my friend :j‘ We must not let them ro.’ 
* That *8 all very fine,’ replied Mr Hallam. ‘ But 
how are yon going to keep them here ? ’ 

‘ We must try what can he done,’ I answered ; 


‘ We must try what can he done,’ I answered ; 
adding after a little reflection : ‘I suppose you 
have various benefit societies in the town — Odd- 
fellows and the like ? ’ 

* O dear, yes ; anv quantity of them. There 
are Odd-fellows and Foresters and Shepherds, and 
trade societies of all sorts. What about them '/ ’ 
‘I’ll tell you, Mr Hallam. These societies 
must take it into their heads to make a grand 
“walking-day ” of the coming holiday ; a monster 
procession must be organised ; and Mr Newsome 
must be asked to allow his company to join the 
procession with their horses and baud ; and then 
the town must be paraded with banners and flags 
and miwie ; and I ’ll warrant you won’t find many 
folks leave the towm that day.’ *• 

Mr Hallam at once approved of the idea ; and 
being a gentleman of considerable influence, and 
well known in the town, he set to work in the 
proper quarters to initiate the movement, and to 
miyto it puMic by means of advertisements and 


the ap^ day, the streets of Wman 
btii^an at an early hour to assume a decided holiday 
aspect ; but it was at first uncertain whether the 
bulk of the pleasure-seekers were bent upon 
wandering forth, as in other years, to spend their 
holiday in other towns, or "staying at home to 
witness the unwonted scene of the grand pro- 
cession. But as the day w'ore on, a universal 
bnstle was observable about the streets ; men 
with a coloured rosette in their button-hole, or 
otherwise ‘ dressed in a little brief authority,’ were 
hurrying to and fro, full of the importance of 
the occasion ; while the rank and file of the 
different societies soon commenced to troop 
steadily from various parts of the town towards 
the spot at which the procession was to form into 
line. Then the crowds of holiday people began 
to throng the streets through which we were to 
march ; and by the time fixed for the start, it was 
abundantly evident not only that Wigan had 
stayed at home tp a man, but that hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of visitors had poured into 
the town from the whole neighbouring district. 
The procession, started, and peramlnilatod the 
thoroughfares as arranged beforehand, our com- 
pany in full parade bringing up the rear, while 
our band enlivened the proceedings with music 
specially selected for the occasion. The town 
held high revel all the day ; and when evening 
came, instead of finding ourselves without an 
audience, as we certainly should have done with- 
out this staying of the yearly exodus, our trouble 
in connection with " the procession was amply 
repaid by a crowded house. 

One day while at Wigan, the waitress of the 
hotel where I was staying came up to tell me 
that a seedyJooking man was below at the door 
and wished to speak to me ; and upon going down, 
I found him to be a London actor of tiie name of 
Dale, whom I knew to have seen much letter 
times than those that appeared to have then fallen 
upon him. Having first of all seen to the wants 
of his inner man, I asked him to explain the 
causes of the miserable plight in which he found 
himself. * (But first let me state that I knew the 
man through having seen him act a part in the 


favourite play of Jikhard Oinur-de-Lum., in which 
he appeared a.«i the Erigli.sh monarch ; while another 
equally tall and finely built man, N. T. Hicks, a 
well-known actor, took tlio part of Saladin. Hick.s 
being a ‘powerful’ player, was a favourite with 
the gods ; and whenever ho appean'd, lie was 
invariably recognised by those exulted critics, and 
saluted with crio.s of ‘Bravo, Ilicks ! ' Hence the 
8obri(inct by which he Avas afterwards known.) 
To return, however, to my story. It ap]H'ured from 
Dale’s statement that he had started u theatrical 
booth on his own aircount, .and begun to work the 
neighbouring colliery districts. But times were 
bad ; colliers were on strike and without money, 
and the state of tlio theatrical exchequer \\ a$ any- 
thing hut flourishing. In this emergency, the 
most useful members of bis little company began 
I to leave him ; the venture was irretrievably ruined ; 

! and poor Dale, alter honourably paying off his 
debts, found himself absolutely penniless and 
friendless. In this emergency he wrote to Mrs 
Theodore Martin — more widely known to Uie 
general public as ^Miss Helen Faucit— and ex- 
plained his position to her. By return of post 
a letter of sympathy w’as received from the kind- 
hearted actress, and with it a cheque drawn 
and signed by her husband. Dale judged tliat 
now certiiinly he was out of his ditfkulty, and 
should be able to tide over till he found work. 
But his troubles were not yet over. Dale tried at 
various .shops and other places to change the 
cheque ; but in vain 1 His woe-begoue appearance 
told against him, and made people sn.spicious of 
the genuineness of the document he lieM, or of 
his title to it if gennino. Thn.s tiio cheque — 
Theodore Martin’s che(|ue ! — went begginj; all over 
the town of Wigan ; while as for poor Dub', seedy 
of garb and feeling hunger’s pinch, ‘amid profu- 
sion still he pined;’ until at length he. chanced 
to apply peisonally to my friend Mr Hallam, who 
at once sent him round to mo. 1 gave Dale the 
amount of the cheque ; and the poor fellow wont 
‘ on his way, rejoicing at this happy termination of 
• his troubles. 

I [Wc take, this opportunity of making the amende 
' honorable to Mr llichurd Uhapmon whoso name 
was memtioned — in a recent instabnent of the.se 
Jiccolledion.t— hi coiineclioii with (he I trge barn 
Harrow. The inference wu.s that .Mr CliapniijiR 
I was an i.gnorant ana unrefined man, who co\iId not 
I .speak correct English, whereas we are a-ssured by 
i one who knows him well th.at he is a gentleman of 
' education and refinement. — Ei;.] 


I MAKING AMENDS. 

; A W'RONU conft?.s,scd i.s half redressed may be a 
I .sound saying from the wrong-doers point t)f view ; 

I but theAvrong-sufferer i.s likely to think differently, 

I and decline to accept a bare acknowledgment of 
indebtedness as eqniA'alent to a fifty per cent, 
dividend. Much dcqiends upon the manner of 
confes.sion. It is ]>o.s.sible to admit a wrong in 
: .such a way as to add to the original offence— a 
method of making amends often adopted by the 
j too ready Avriters of the press aa hen victims to their 
i inventiveness claim reparation at their hands, 

1 Not long ago, a South London paper amused its 
j readers by informing them that the officials of the 
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Southwark County Court had, in expectation of a officer he wub croBs-exaruining. am no .soldier; 
visit from the newly aj‘;»(dntecl judge, ‘put on I excUiiiued the indignant man. 

clean shirts and had eas\ sliaves/ The gentle- ‘ Well, said 0 Connell, ‘well, officer who are no 

men concerned did not aj preciate the pleasantry, ^^oldier, &c. rr^zt^A 

1 •*. T. I Captain Bugme of the Uni ted States army was 

aiul let th.. cd or knovv it ; wherenpon he an- ,, officer but a soldier, and a good one 

nonneed thnt ‘the official, did not put on clean g^rict disciplinarian, and as 

shirts nor were lliey sha ed on the day in qiies- notable for his fondness for crcature-coniforts-a 
lion,’ and expre.^^sed the hope tliat everybody fondness he found great difficulty in indulging 
would he satisfied. Stran 'ely enough, the officials when inarching through a wild bit of country, 
of the County Court were not. One day tl.e column had just left a small hamlet, 

A Freiicli journalist in idc no attempt at justifi- wlien tlie Captain noticed that one ot the drums 
cation when an irate n -velist, known to ‘ be as gave forth no souml lie expressed lus anger 

ii 4i • » 1 1 ii 1 „ r„ 1 enndiaticHllv, and ordered a lieutenant to go and 

clever will, the jnstol and the sword as he was ^ali the delinquent well. By-and-by the subaltern 

^atli the ]u>n, gave luai Jie choice ot apologisnig \vhi8pered to hift superior that the 

for a CO rtaiu satirical sketch, or nioeiing the Jrnjiirner liaJ got a couple of roasted cIiickenB 
subject of it in the field. Not desiring to per- two bottles of wdiisky in his drum — one 
manently vacate the editorial cliair, the offender bottle .and one chick being for tire captain. ‘Why 
took the alternative ; and after disclaiming any didn’t the poor fellow let ns know his legs had 
intention to annoy the ronmneist, went on: ‘Best given out?' cried Bngbie. ‘I don’t want men to 
assured, sir, that I will not repeat the offence ; march if they ’re dead-lame. Put him in the 
for I most solemnly promise you, that never by ambulance immediately.* The ortler w'as obeyed ; 
any chance, or under any circumstances, shall and having thus made amends for his injustice 
your name appear in my journal.’ And yet the to the drummer, the Captain took the earliest 
aggrieved author was not happy. opportunity of going to examine more particularly 


American editors are not of an apologetic order ; into his condition. 


to the drummer, the Captain took the earliest 
opportunity of going to examine more particularly 


but that they can, if necessity compels, make the 
amende, honorahkltt this specimen shew: ‘There 
is a fly in our office, one particular aggressive fly, 
distinguished from its brethren by a pertinacity 


A dramatist sitting by a friend at a theatre, 
contrived to extract a handkerchief from his 
pocket and transfer it to his own. Presently, a 
man behind him, tapping him on the shoulder. 


The judge, addressed by an apologising coun.sel { purloiner’s conscience. A banjo mysteriously dis- 
with, ‘ Your lordship is right, and I am wrong, as I appeared from the door of ii dealer in musical 
your lord.ship generally is,’ migiit reasonably be | instruments at Eastliounie. Some mouths after- 
uncertain whether the learned gentleman w'as words, he received the following unique epistle ; 
complimenting or disparaging the court ; but Mr 

Commissioner Kerr could have no doubt respect- New Cut, London. 

ing the .sentiments of a witness who persisted in DB.iu Sim — I am faking the libuity of riting 
addressing him as ‘my lord’ and ‘your lordship,’ to you to tel you as i av sent you the gitnr as I 
and when told he must not do so— ‘ I am not a borred from your choj) in easbun wen i w'as dene 

lord, and you must not call mo so ’ — replied : ther as I mens to be onost for the tim comin i was 

‘Then, my lord, if your lordship isn’t your lord- ard up w'en i tok it and rny mats didnet give me 
ship, your lordship ought to be! ’ mi chare so i left em so i hop you thirnc i tun 

‘ Well, soldier,’ said Daniel O’Connell to an onest cos I sent It bak and i ant dun much wi it 


and untiring energy tlwt if properly directed, is | whispered : ‘Beg pardon ; here’s your purse. Didn’t 
enough to make him President. Other flies we know you belonged to the profession ; all right J ’ 
can disjjose of by wdusking a paper at them or i at the same time slipping into the amateur’s hand 
putting them out. of the window. But this fly we | the purse he had extracted from his pocket. The 
can't manage. We don’t like to kill flies. There j story may pass, for although honour among thieves 
is suinetiiing so confiding about them, that it seems ! has no existence, it is probable that regular practi- 
lik.' a breach of liosjiitality to kill ibein. Tiiat ! tiouers .act on the principle that dog should not eat 
fly tuiniilcs into our inkstand, crawLs out, and j dog. That they ever go an inch beyond that we 
dries hi.s little feet by walking over our paper ; do not believe, even though we have it on the 
ais we write. The couipo.-'itor lias hard work to | juitliority of tlie Gaulois that Charles Dickens 
decipher our manuscript .sumetimes. And in this ■ once lok his watch at a theatre in Paris, and 
conriectioii we would make a slight cornsjtion. j found it at his hotel with a note running : 
In the la.st number of our paper we called thc i'Sni — 1 iiope you will excuse me; but I thought 

Hon. Mr ‘‘an unprincipled dem.agogue we. i I \va.s dealing with a Frenchman, and not a 

should liave said “ a high-toned jiatriot.’’ It was ■ couiUrynian. Finding out my piistake, I hasten 
all llio fault of that fly. Tlie honourable gioitle- , to rejevir it by leluniing herewith the watch I 
man's brother came into our wflice Ihi.s luorning ; .^toie from you. — I beg you to receive the homage 
with a new and sub.stantial-looking cane, and ■ of my respect, and to believe me, my deal* 
remimled us (if the misjirint.’ — If tlii.s W(-rthy was ' couiilryuian, your humble and obedient servant 
liable to having Ids ingenuity much taxed in this ; — A Pick pocket.’ 

•way, he would have done well to have imitated ! If the anec'lote be true, we should rather attri- 
an accommodating brotln’r who gave notice: ‘If bate the re.storation to the pickpocket’s apprecia- 
any sidiscrilier finds a line in his paper that he ^ tion of hi,s vii-tim's genias, than his consideration 
does not like, and cannot agree with ; if lie will ■ for Ida nationality. 

bring his paper to the office and point out the ; Tliieves do occasionally make the b(.’.«t of all 
oftending line, the editor will take his scissors .'imcmks — full restitution. Even an umhrella has 
and cut it out for him.’ ^ corin' liack t(.i its owner becratse it ‘jiraid’ on the 

The judge, addre.s»od by an apohjgi.sing coun.sel purloiner’s couscitmee. A banjo mvsterioudy dis- 
with, ‘ Your lordship is right, and I am wrong, as appeared from the (.loor of a dealer in musical 
your lord.ship generally is,’ migiit reasonably be ' instruments at Fastliounie. Some mouths after- 
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• l»$ft ll|p p 'ite is a good wtln an i fels sorry as I 
lo|i i fist got no motley to pa carrege so i 

4 hops as you send the wod case bak as it 
a fiVillin and i hops as J av bin onest as 
$im Wnd send me a shillin if you nlese i am very 
ard hup hand you wuut mis it I paked it in paper 
«n i dont thiuk as it ul be broke and i knos you 
wud send me a shillin if you wuJ plese send it 
to the post office in Ciiandy St new Cut London 
and i can cal fnr it i ant hyrt the gitar as it as ben 
in pom al the tiin and il never do it ngcn i mens 
to be onest in the tini to cum. I reniune Ytinrs 
truly, M. 11. wich i liop youl cal me wen you 
rite.^ • 

The banjo, surely enough, arrived in due 
time. 

A M’fll-educaled voting JriNhman filling the 
post of (Mshior i*i . Livorjiool hmise of repute, 
decamped one fine day with three thouMud pounds 
ol his emjdoyors’ money. Nothing was lu-ard of 
him I'or some yours, when the linn received a 
packet by po.st from the long inib‘'nig one, con- 
taining an order upon a bank for Ihiee tlioiu.md 
pounds, and live per cent, interest on that sum, 
calculated from the day the sender had decanijied. 
The packet also contained an account of his career 
since. On reaching ^\inerica he hud obtained a 
situation in a New York diy-goods store, and 
nui'ined in it till the outbreak of the C'ivil War. 
His ‘governor’ ivai an entlm-iastic Tlepublnan, 
and otfered to advance a large sum of money t > 
any of his cleiks who volunteered fur the aini)'. 
The Irishnian was the first to close with the ofl'ei ; 
saw service at Fiederick-.biirg, Seven Oaks, and 
other liurd-fouglit fields ; wa.s with Sliorman, under 
whom he held a subordinate commauil, in the 
famous march to the sei; and wound up bv marry- 
ing the wealthy young widow of a Northern 
(leneral who fell at (leltysburg ; the la^t exjilmt 
enabling him to make aineuds lor the mi-sdeed ol 
his hot youth. 

Not (juitc so genuine was the lepcntance of an 
inventor of a tobaeco-.stuk, whateior that may be, 
who, the Bala^h Keia tells n^-, w'as Mimmoned 
to appear before the brethren and si-lers of Iin 
church to answer'sundry diaiges of drunkenness. 
He pleaded gnillj’ ; exjiresH'd piofound jieintence, 
and itriplotcd forgis elK'^s in such ]iatheti< toius 
that the deejdy moved congiegutum acuded fu 
his prayer with one accord. Then the panloned 
one rose to Ins feet again, and said: ‘Bulhreii ' 
it is seldom I have the c>pport unity of .‘•ecing 
together so large and intelligent an andn ncf*, and 
1 shall take advantage of the ocea-ion to s.ty th it 
my patented tobaeoo-stick, recently iiuentul b\ 
me, IS of so .superior a model, tJiat iciiyhodv i 
using it ; and 1 wmftld be glad to o'lhibit a lanijde 
one to any brother who wishes to sec ii in 
operation.’ 

Triflers with feminine affections do not ahv.ivs 
get off cheaply. A young clei '■jiinn, wust* 
enough to choose well, but fooh-ih enough to 
allow himself to be ruled by hi.s fiicmb, .altei 
proposing to a young lady, declined to fullil tlie 
engagement ; and being sued for breach of ]iroiiiiM\ 
was ca-t in damages — five thousand pounds. This 
brought him to his fienses. .Seeking the plaintiff, 
he owned that he had behaved infamnuslj, but 
vowed that lie bal loved her all the whiie and 
loved her still, and prayed her to forgive and ' 


foi^t. friends/ said he, 'can make no 

objection now; they cannot say you are without 
a penny, since you have five thousand pounds 
of your very own.’ His pleading ptjoved iwesist- 
ible, and the lady and money were soon his oam 
again. Marriage matie amends for all. 

THE A H D 1 P II 0 N E. 

In our review of Science and Arts in the April 
part of this Journal, we gave a short account 
of an iugeuious American invention called the 
audiphone, by which not only persons hard of 
luaring w’cre enabled to hear dislinctly, but even 
di'al-mutes w'ero made to hear musical sounds. 
Since then, W'e have had umuerous iiujuiries made 
I to us for the name of the nuikcr-i of these instru- 
ments ; but this we are as yet unable to give. In 
a recent number of Nature, Imwcver, we observe 
that improvements are being made on the original 
inveutii'ii, which will have the ellect of bofhohenp- 
' ening .and simplifving its construction, ’i'he andi- 
' phone of Mr K. (.5. Khodes, of Chicago, the original 
inventor, coii'i-tcd, as already dc-'nibed, ol a thin 
' f-bcet of caoiitclunic, fi\ed in an elaslie frame, 
about the si/e and shapi' of an ordinary ]>alm-leaf 
fan, and furmsbed with a handle. Stinus attached 
to the n[)per cdu'e served to bend it into u curving 
fotin, a small clamp fi\nig the stung at the handle. 
When tlnu strained into ^hape, the iiutrumenl is 
juvsxed against the upjuT lionl teeth by the d'-al 
operalui, the convex side being luiie'd ontw'urds. 
’fhe .‘■omuls reci'ived upon the tliin sheet c.ui.se 
it to vibrate, and the vibi.itions are thus con- 
veyed thiough the teeth and bones oi the skull 
to" the auditoiy nerve-,. Its use is theudore 
coulined to tlie partially deaf, or at leut to tlio-e 
in wluiin the auditory senso is not entiiely 
ab-^f'iit, or the nerve atropliusl. 'flu* i loutcluuu 
or ebonite rubl,er of which Mr Jllm les' in-tuiment 
, was made being eoxtlr, a Fn neli l‘iotess)r, M. 

('’olladon, had, a- iiiciitinned by iis m April, du- 
' covied a tbeap and ciheunt substitute in flu* 
foini of a stnp ol elastic eardboard. Mi Tnomas 
Flelther, ot Wairington, a ino-t in g nious gentle- 
man, lias siiue edbuded a ‘-till liiilleu iiupiove- 
xneiit. After a long seiu ■> ol expiiiui ul*-, he Ins 
found tlie best iii.deri il oi wliuh tie audiplione 
(art be made is bin h wood Aeiiei i If ( iif m im 
oval aliout twi Im by i nht and a lull inclies, and 
steamed and bent to a ciini', it due-, not leijune 
the lOids of the llleKk.',’ jutfeiii, and n more 
oiuiiiieut for use thin ('olliduik form. Mr 
Flidiliei ''tate-> tint a (Ink ot halt tlu nboxe fi/e 
sulluis loi a mu-uiau who m.iv, in eonsequenic 
ot jiaitial deafiuss, re(|uii(' stuh aid, amf wlio 
< I'lnot 11 -e a lieanng-tuiinp'd on account of the 
itieonvenienee ot liolding it while playing Ida 
instunneiit. The di,lc of veneei is so light that 
I it iii.iy be held bitweni tlie teeth without effort, 
and aliiiO't without consciousness ol its presence. 
Jf stained bl.u k, it is le«-s vi.sible. -We aredinposed 
Ul think, from the biniplicily of Mr Fletelu'r’s 
instnuiu lit and the accessibility of the material 
used, that tlinse of our leaders wdio may be atuxious 
to test the invention for 1 hem-elves need have 
l.tfle difficulty in the construoUou of an audi- 
2thoi)e alter this iiatteni. 
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PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD AND THE 
NORTH-EAST PASSAOE. 

Tnr.RE Lave been nunicrDiis attempts to ascertain 
^\lletlu'^ there is dry laud, open sea, or impene- 
trald(> ice at the Pole. Many atti'inpts wore made 
hef(>re Parry’s rcmarkalde sh'di'e jouincy, and 
many otheis since; Imt still the ifc blocks the 
way Ion ' before the Pole can be i cached. Th<' 
latest \\ n th(‘ most noteworfhv of all -that ol 
I'.iptain Sir (Jeor^e Nates. His ship the Alai 
real hid a hitler northern latit'id’ than had before 
been at tain e 1 by any vessel, while his hbsljjeis 
pemtiateil fart hi c not’ i thin <iuy other human 
beini.’s are known to have r-a h-d. \evettliele>s 
there were three or four hundred miles of nn- 
knowa rej,doii bi t ween the s](>.hfcs and theviiit- 
abk Pule. Sir fJeoroe has declated his belul tiiat 
any farther attemj'ts will be ijuite iiojielees. The 
Aiofrieans, however, do not oive nj* hope; tli -v 
believe, from the explorations of Kane, Hill. 
Have-', and Morton, in the c.xistcuce of an ()p< n 
Pol.ir Sea. 

Far mote numerous have been th^ exj'editions 
in sean h of wliut is termed a North-we-l Pa-sa_'e 
from the Atlantic to the I’.nific riuind tlie iioith 
coist of the American continent. Alnio-t to tliis 
diiv the f>earidi has been kept uji, and with eon- 
Piderahle "eo;'rnphieal success. The cjallant, ill- 
fat-'d Sir John Franklin virtually reilised this 
result, although he died before the fa'-t could be 
recognised in its fullness; while M’CIiire has in 
later years discovered another pa'&.igo between the 
isliuuls that Iringe the northern eo.ist of the New 
Worlil. But though geographically valuable, 
these discoveries possess little eommercial impoit- 
uiice, seeing tliat ice blocks the w'ay. 

I’he stage is now clear for noticing in a rapid 
way the, third class of Arctic expeditions — namely 
those connected with the Norih-eus! Pit'-unne. Here 
it is that the learned and energetic Swede, Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjold, achieved a result w'hich will 
always be associated with his name and fame, 
and in which his bravo and stout steanii'r the 
Vega will be recorded as the first vessel that 


ever circumnavigated the Old World of Europe 
and Asia. 

The vast region of Russia and Siberia has for 
many generations been beliex'ed to he bordered 
on the north by an ocean bound up in thick ice 
j (luring the winter and partially thaxved during 
I hummer ; hut whether the land is continuous, or 
I is fruiged and broken w'ith islands, is an item of 
I knowledge that has had to be groped for. Among 
uiaiiy rivers, three of grand dimensions flow 
' through Sibeiia nearly from south to north, all 
having their ri..e in little-known regions of Central 
i Asia, and all emptying their w'uters into the still 
1 less known .\rctic Ocean. The Obi, one of them, 
flows through Tobolsk, the Yenisei through Yeni- 
' Rei'k, and tli<‘ Lena through Yakout^k, Siberia, 
altliough in hmient and almost unbearable in 
winter, ha^ blight skies, warm sunshine, and 
fertility during the short summer. Corn, hemp, 
and other croiii ripen ; forests grow good timber ; 
flocks and heriL furnish skins, hides, and tallow ; 
the trees faeiliiute the making of tar, resin, and 
liirpeiitine ; fiir-bcaring animM.s funiish peltiy 
which is much valued in Europe; while the 
mineral w'eallh comprises gold, silver, platinum, 
ami other choice metals. The natives gradually 
' placed small vessels on the rivers, and conveyed 
cargoes to the sea, where sale and barter took 
]ikice with other traders hailing from other rivers. 
'J'his was really the groundwork of what is now 
known as the Xorlh-iusf Passai/c; for the traders 
cautiously creeping on a little east and anon a 
little west, di-covered small portions of the Arctic 
eui‘'t of the Old World. i 

Nordenskjold, a naturalist and scientific man, 
took ]mrl in many minor oxjK'ditions to Greenland 
ami SpiUhergen hi fore he turned his attention 
to the North-east Passage. It was dining one of 
those journeys, undei taken mostly for scientific 
purposes, that he shared in an incident which has 
bo much amused llie readers of his animated nar- 
ratives — that of Joitr vim sleeping in two hags or 
sacks ! These sleejiers, two Swedes and two 
Greenlanders, had nothing but a waterproof cloth 
between them or their bags and the snowy ice, 
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j M om them bat the heavens ; the pro- 

f ir«M *^awee in a bed’ far from equal* the close- 
iHf <41 ilieir padting; and the Professor, though 
tJIKI^fbSiOg ,bnt a grambler, admits that they all four 
pM tt comfortless night. Nordenskjold’s 
JniddaQIjlW during these minor expeditions led him 
!iia« dit^nsion that, hou'ever interesting for the 
y, df naturalists and scientists, they urere 

l&dy to develop a commercial or mercantile 
nonle. He therefore began to turn his attention, 
ilMrat the year 1875, to an eastern or north-east 
vMb* * 

The Professor knew what the Russians and 
Siberians had done, in tracing several of the 
great A^atic rivers to their mouths in the Arctic 
Ocean.' He furthermore formed a happy conjec- 
ture that these rivers carry a vast body of 
warmish water to the sea during the summer 
months, and that this Tvater is diverged into 
on east current by the diurnal rotation of the 
earth — offering facilities to vessels sailing or 
steaming parallel to the coast. This conjecture 
proves to be correct, and has had mucli to do 
•with his subsequent success. He formed a 
scheme for steaming along the whole distance 
£rom Norway to Beliring’s Strait, jiassing on hih 
way the wide-spreading coasts of Sweden, Fin- 
land, Russia, and Siberia, and emerging at the 
Strait into the Pacific Ocean — thus accomplishing 
the North-cast Passage from the Old "World to 
the New. 

Being simply a scientific man by profession, he wu» 
unable to bear the cost of such an enterprise. The 
king subscribed to a fund, the Swedish parliament 
voted a small supply, and a Kub&iau gentleman 
named Sibiriakoff assisted ; but the main prop 
and stay was M. Oscar Dickson, a large-hcaitetl 
Swedish merchant, who came forward with the 
munificent sum of twelve thousand pounds. Thu^ 
guaranteed, Nordenskjold proceeded in 1677 to 
organise his plan by degrees. 

The first thing to do was to provide a vessel ; 
and a fortunate choice was made. The Vega 
is a whaler of about five hundred tons, painled 
black ; it carries a small steam-eiigino capable 
of developing, without the aid of saiD, a speed 
of five miles an hour ; and bunkers capacious 
fflQHgh to hold coals for the whole distance 
of lour thousand miles that intervene between 
Norway and Behring’s Strait. These coals, how- 
ever, were not all ih the ship at one time ; sub- 
ffldiary vessels went part of the way as tenders or 
stone-ships. Attention was next paid to the 
provisions, of which enough was taken, uholesouie 
and varied in qxiality, to last nearly two years 
in case of heed. Ship’s stores of every sort wore 
ample, and the Vega, became gradually Idled in 
every comer. 

It was in the summer of 1878 that the expedi- 
tion started. Many naturalists and cultivators ol 
the physical sciences eagerly took part in it ; while 
Captaiif Palaiider was intrusted with the command 
of the ship and its navigation — Professor Nordeu- 


skjdld being leader or director of the whole. On 
July 21, the Vega^ with a crew of about twenty* 
four men, started from Tromsbe, nearly at the 
extreme north of Norway. She was accompanied 
by the small steamer Lerus, intended to m up the . 
river of the same name to Yakoutsk, ana there be * 
employed as a passenger and cargo veaseL 

On the 23<l of July they passed between Waagajta 
and the mainland, where they were Joined by the 
jFVaser and the Express, English vessels intended to 
trade on the Yenisei August began, ond matteni 
wont on so steadily that by the 19tb the Vega 
had reached and rounded Cape Tclielquiskin—- 
the extreme northernmost point of the Old World, 
about midway between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific ; they liad a warm current of fresh water 
from the Obi to the Yeni.sei. On the 27th the 
Lena parted conijiany from the Vega, and started 
for Yakoutik, taking lettera aud telegrams from 
the expedition. 

Sc])tember set in, and with it the troubles of 
the Vega. Low temperature brought snow ; aud 
then came the la.'t day of hoisting sail, for tho 
floating ice, increasing daily iu quantity, required 
a very cautious use ot btcuin and jiadtlie to pass 
safely between the musaes. In truth the suinuicr 
had come to an cud eailier than had been aiitici- 
p.ated, and much earlier than ollicers or crew 
\vi->hed. Alter the middle of tho month tho 
tempeiature was loutimiously below /cio — itself 
32 F. below the freczing'-]ioint ; and the sj>cedy 
approaeh of winter was evident to all Would the 
be able to reach Lehi lug’s Strait in time to 
beat rituad into the racitic Ocean, where a waimer 
temperature might ^ca‘^onably be expected t This 
question was anxiou'^ly discussed by Nurdon iKjoUl 
and Talatider ; hut the climate soon settlid the 
matter, for the Viga became so heiimnsl in with 
ice that she couM no longer move. Tin* 2‘'th of 
September 1878 was a day w Inch neithei otln er.s 
nor crew will ever lor_'et ; seeing that it rnaikcd 
the hcgmniiig oi !^^ detention th.tt .vas de dined to 
coutmuo no less than ten months'. JJiller inJ^d 
was the disajqioiutmont. (’.deulations shov^jd 
that the jM'itnm was only about one hundred 
niile.s Irom Lehiing’s Htiait, a distance that the 
Vega could h.ive hU allied iu a couple of days had 
she not be eii hemmed in immovably by ice. Pro- 
fessor Korden.skjoM is not the man to make the 
worst of troubles; but lie speaks most feelingly 
of this sudden quenching of sanguine anticipa- 
tions. 

What to do dining the rapidly approaching 
winter, with its dismal darkiies.s and piercing cold, 
had now to he determined on. The scientific men 
orr board soon decided on a jdan so far as they 
were concerned. Being naturalists, astrouompr.s, 
iuekorologi.sts, magneticians and electricians, gcolo- 
gist.s and rniueralogists, tliey knew that even the 
ice-bouud Arctic coast of Siberia would yield a 
liiiiveat for Iboio who sought it sedulously. The 
proceedings they adopted were as iollow : Tliey 
built au observatory on the coast in a curious 
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way; tlie sailors sawtd lumps of ice into briok- 
sbiipcd jaeces, made •«' ills of tnese, and constructed 
a little house as well as an .observatory. A stair- 
case cat in the ice led up from a small anteroom 
to the observatory, vhicn was only six or seven 
feet sqtiare. From the roof of the place bearing 
this dighifie l name hung a never-extinguished 
lamp. In the middle was a little table, ou each 
side of which was a gutta-percha air-mattress laid 
on a sack filled with, straw. In the angles of the 
chamber were the magnetic instruments ; while 
near at hand were books, diaries, and various docu- 
ments. A stove was ready to prepare hot coffee. 
The whole building was covered with reindeer 
skins and woollen blankets in the coldest part of 
the winter. Magnetical and meteorological obser- 
vations were continued with great regularity. 
Sometimes the fog was so dense that it would have 
been very possible to lose one’s way on passing to 
and fro between the ship and the shore; to prevent i 
this a long avenue of a liundml and seventeen ice 
pillars was fortned, and a rope stretched from 
pillar to pillar to keep the wayfarers in the right 
track. Tim worst tribulation to bear was that of 
the terrible storms of wind, which blew the snow 
along with furious violence. These were the 
times to keep housed as comfortahly as possible. 
In quieter weather, odicers and scientific men 
alike indulged in skating and various kinds of 
ball-))l:-.y, healthful to the .««ysteni and invigorating ! 
to tlu! I'irits. I’lie whole proctntdiiigB illustrated | 
the good ctl'ects of alternate work ami play. | 

Nor wen* the. crew neglected in the variou.s I 
arrangeniruls for making the winter-ipiarters as \ 
comforlabte as po.s.'.ibIe. The ship was in the ice, 
about a ioiie lioin im* slion;, to wiiich it w.as 
atlac.hcd by a .“tnoig vi pe. I’ho .sidc.s of the Vf^a 
were coni[>(."od of two strata of wood, with an 
intervening lining of felt. At the stern, hot air 
was made to jiuss tlirougli an open space left 
between the woc>d and t!ie felt. By thi.s nicaus 
tile cabins could be. luaintained at a temperature 
fifty or .«i.\ty ilegrees higher than the e.\'tenjal air. 
Five stove.s were kept constantly lieated in dilfe- 
rent ]>arts of the ves.sel. Food was good and 
plentiful, scurvy was ‘ (•on.s])icuous by its absence,’ 
and tlic general health of all (m hoa«l wa.s satis- ! 
factory. Tlie men had hooks and simple gamc-s, ! 
they could sing, and they passed through the long i 
winter cheerfully. ' ' ; 

Thus came to an end the year 1878, and thus j 
began the year 1879. The luonths of October, | 
November, and December gave to the inmates of | 
the Ve(ja a taste of Arctic, darkness ; January, ■ 
Fcdiriiary, and March had the advantage of pre- ! 
senting a gradual renewal of daylight," but witli ^ 
the accompaniment of much more intense cold, i 
April, May, and June mshered in beautiful spring ; : 
snow melted and greenery made its welcome ' 
appearance on the land, or rather, ns Nordeuskjold i 
and Palander tell us, winter buist out into sum- j 
incr without any spring at all. Nevertheless there | 
was the Vega still ice-bound, quite immovable. | 
At length the day of deliverance came. About i 
the middle of J uly the ice was observed to loosen I 
around the ship. The engine fires were lighted, ! 
steam was got up, and on the 18th the paddles set | 
the vessel in motion. Oh, the joy of all on | 
board ! Oh, the delight of escaping from the three 
hundred days of icy imprisomueut! To shew how 
tantalising had been the. frustration experienced 


in the previons September, it may suffice to say 
that the Vega reached Behring’s Strait from the 
winteting-plaoe In ttvo dayis^ ®od soon afterwords 
went round into the great racifie Ocean, having 
Asia on one side nnd Aaaetaca on the other. 

Daring this prolong^ detendfla the, Viiga was 
seen at some awten<w by a few: n»«n engaged In 
the whale, seal, and walins fieheriei^ Midi'taite^ 
a few native Siberians Who foohd tM? Wap|^ 
the coast Letters and telegraint were sent by 
denskjsld through two or three of these natiyee to 
Europe : a handsome reward tempting the messen- 
gers, B;jt the distance travelled was so immense, 
extending over so many thousands of miles, on 
foot end on sledge, by boat and by posting that 
Europe knew nothing of the messages till many 
months afterwards. When the lapse of time and 
the statements of n^ives made it evident that the 
Vega was hemmed in by ice near Behring’s Strait, 
schemes of rescue were planned ; bat as the ship 
escaped from her imprisonment unaided, we need 
not describe them. 

Nor is it needful to dwell on the triumphant 
return of the good ship to Europe. Nordeuskjold 
was under no necessity to hasten his voyage ; he 
sailed leisurely down the Pacific on the Asiatic 
side, making stoppages at Karatchatka, Japan, 
China, and so ou to Singapore. Then came the 
voyage acro.ss tlie Indian Ocean to Ceylon and 
Aden, followed by an advance up the Red Sea 
and through the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean. 
On reacliing European shores quite an ovation was 
in store fur Nordcnskjold and his trusty com- 
jianion.s. The second half of 1879 and the first 
quarter of 1880 wei-e consumed iu those proceed- 
ings ; until at length all the civilised w’orld knew 
something about the discovery of the North-east 
Passage. 
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CHAPTER XX T. — HISTORY. 

^Jt s a ven/ curio ns casCy Indies ami gmilereien^ Notice 

two or three things about it/ 

Foil the first time, Frank hegah to think of the 
future wliich lay before him. Despair has no 
ea|>a(;ity for fear, and the time to come looked 
blank, but not terrible. There would come a time 
before long M-hen his last penny would be spent, 
and aftiT that he would die of starvation. If he 
were found, an inquest would be held upon him. 
So then he must tle.stroy the lost trace of his 
idi iitity. A.S be crawled along the road in the 
chill sunshine, he took out his pocket-book, and 
tore from it carefully all the leaves on which any 
sort of memoranda had been Written. The.se he 
.scattered iu fragments at long intervals; and the 
lemuant of the book he dropfied into the sluggard 
waters of a canal. Though he was still in great 
pain, he was stronger than he had been at starting, 
and still walking without care as to the direction 
he took, he came at nightfall to Hockley Hill, and 
found himself on the outskirts oi the great mid- 
land capital. He had walked nine miles that day. 
and felt quite broken down with fatigue. He had : 
not penetrated far into the town when he saw the 
sign of a pawnbroker, and a new idea occurred to 
bun. The rings he. had about him would* surely 
serve to identify him. Some of them were valu- 
able, were even costly ; and he had an indefinite 
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«DTt &ney that though he had a right to die 
'wlieai Ilia last coin failed him, he had no right to 
death for his own rehei; or to avoid any 
4i(liQliopen means for prolonging life as the rings 
a#3aFdea. Dim and indefined as this feeling was 
1#ithiii him. it was yet the first dawn of a sense 
fetoriring duty. He entered the pawnbroker’s 
and proffered the rings—all but one. That 
W Hand’s gift, and he would not part with it 
maljl he knew that the end of all was near. Then 
Im Meolved that he would bury it in some quiet 
pdatie in the fields, and ho dowm near that last 
ir^ic of his love, and die there. Whilst hp.thouglit 
•of these things, and seemed to see in fancy the 
lilaice where he should he, the pawnbroker was 
oxamining the rings through a glass. He laid 
them down on the counter and looked at the man 
who proftered them. He saw<i man who, in dres^, 
looked like one of the poorer sort of labourers 
from the outlying mining districts — a man haggaid 
with a month’s beard, pallid with sickness, bent 
with fatigue and pain, hollow-eyed, unwashed— a 
melancholy spectacle. 

* How did 3 ou come by these rings > ’ he a'.kcd, 
taking in all those mournful characteristics at a 
glance. 

‘They are my own propeity,’ Frank answered, 

and you need not he atraid to take them.’ 

‘H’m!’ said the pawnbroker. ‘ Wiieie do \’on 
live?’ 

* I have no addioss/ Frank m ule m-wor ; ‘I am 
going to Liverpool.’ 

The man looked keenl}* at the riiu's and at tin i 
owner. ‘ 1 ’ll h ml In e pound-s on ’em,’ he said, 
and drew them towanU him. 

It was with no caie tor the niones , hut oiilv Im 
the dim thought th it he had no ri.^ht to 1 ly down 
the burden ol his punishment luloie his time, that 
Frank, takin.? up one ot tlie iin.,s t( -pun b d . ‘I 
gave lortj-hve pounds lui this alone.’ 

‘Daresay,’ said the man bin n\. ‘I don’t know 
that I ought to take ’em in at .ill, mile s sou ”nt 
some account oi yourselt. 1 won’t gne more lh.in 
five pomids for ’em ’ 

Frank assented wearily; and the piwnbroker 
without asking iurthci questions m ule out, at tlie 
cost of a pemi}', a ticket, and paid four jionnds 
nineteen shillings and eleven[iencc k toss tin 
counter. The pawnbrokci was sonu tiling of a 
fictiomst, and having given his imagination w oj e, 
had invented the name and address of ‘Jo-.(])h 
Jones, »Suminer Lane.’ ‘If I am diMOMud,’ 
Frank thought, ‘inquiries will be made lun ’ 
He tore the ticket stealthilv bit b^' hit in Ins 
pocket, and dropped a piece heie and tliere tintil 
It svas all gone. I’lieu not caring to inquire 'f 
anyone he met, "he wandered down itmt .dtci 
street, looking lor an adveitiseimnit of ]i ^iiigs. 
He saw man}', but avoided them all, for m no 
reason, until some no-reason diew Inm iiit> om 
The old man who kept the place tann toiw n 1 ano 
deinandcd his fee ; and being bati-sln d, in u-hallt d 
his visitor to the fireplace, whei lu a "liidnii 
recess sat the intrusive tiamp of yeskidai. 1 Ji u 
svere ^lerh'ips a do/tn peojile in the kitchen ; anil 
Frank, neitlicr observant nor ohseivtd < vcipt 1 . j 
Ills yesterday’s acquaintance, took the ‘eat jiouitid 
out to him. h hat one should entei di joi tc 1, ' 
travei-Boiled, and w'eaiy, was not a flung to csciti . 
attention there, and he was glad to be* nimotiMii 
The men anl women nbout him discus ad the 


things which intereslod themselves. Tliey wen 
all professional tramps and cailgets, and though the} 
might he strangers to cadi other, they bad common 
friends in the trade. Thus the wooden-legged 
miner had met the one-armed warrior’s particnlac 
friend at Leicester the week before last, and the 
one-armed soldier had recently made the acquaint- 
ance of the wooden-legged miner’s ancient cora- 

S anion and sworn brother at Worcester, The talk 
nlted hither and thither, until a new-comer, who 
had w'alked from Dudley, brought news of a dread- 
ful murder committed there the night before. On 
this they all seized with avidity. The new-comer 
w'as a hero for the time, and told hia tale with sick- 
ening amplitude of nauseous circumstance.^ The 
chief point of the story w’as that not the slightest 
clue to the murderer Jiad declared itself ;• and from 
this point the talk flowed on in an unbroken stream 
of reminiscence ot undisco\eu‘d crime. Fiank sat 
m Jus shadowed corner w’lth bent head and folded 
arms, until one began the story of the m}'Sterious 
minder and robbeiy in Spaniaid’s lame. He list- 
ened to the talk like a man m a nightmare. It 
wa^ not wondeiful to know that the history of lus 
cunie was public property; but as he sat with 
closed e>es and eiger 0111 - and trembling heart, he 
seemed to feel a Mtong and lesolute hand approach- 
ing him ftom tlio daiknes-,, whiLt iiiMsible walls 
iia’iowod in upon liim, and invisible fetters held 
him fiom I'^iiijie, He ]< lined lint the two men 
who had fufompuiitd the ni \i> — the speaker 
jmt it in til it w i\ i\ti\ fine he made mention 
of the miukiid nun -liul been aiicsted and 
dli-t lull ,1 d 

A woiiim bii ke (Hit with ‘TliroUi, tliin, if 
’t\\ n HUM It In 1 done tin muitlui, an’ anothei 
was hi I toi It, I wouldn t he an) m me giavc till 
1 gn ( lilt n It up.’ 

‘Tliiue tor }ou, Kilh,’ Slid the womans hus- 
b uid. ‘ it b ni ( ondm I,’ 

Int hnnian cuatuie’^ opinion could Frank 
raulioU aliuid to di-pne/ He had iievei until 
mni (oiitinqikifcd the ]ios-ibilit\ ol aiiollier In iiig 
clni.,id witii hn niiiK', and the knowledge that 
tlii'-i innoniit nun hid Ik en snspeited laid an 
addid w(i_lit ujion linn, altlioiijl' he told hninilf, 
and til it tmh, 1I14I he w n not hiding tioni Juslno 
ioi liH own sake. H< would haio vk loomed any 
atom im lit, li iwt \ci tii n, it the slialovv ot hi^ia 
mi.,lit tall no niou lu ivilv tlnii it had done ujiou 
hnlitliii ind lu^ biolliei and M uul. When the 
liut inad’u ‘S ot 1 ih I'l.'lit wa-- gone he li.id 
11 oh( 1 on sunliK , and ‘■nice tlnii lus only hope 
Inlluni tint 1 I mi_lit die olwiuielvand be tor- 
gotlcn. tie (oiild ihnik iiioie tleaily now', not 
1 t UI-" 111 in.dit ot In tioiilde was moie lightened, 
but Ik I inse lie was um d to its thick darkness, and 
could s(( a hull tntlin tinongh it A plan of 
life gnw ‘lowli up withni linn as he sat in the 
sliidow, ,md lilt sc unit and Itmiale sioundrtls dis- 
ciis-dl Ins dcids ,mil spccnlateil on Ins identity 
aiul In- wluK about-, arul the chnnci'S ot lus detec- 
tion. He w.is iKunul to ilude Justice still, if that 
weie pt slide. It was Ins cleir duty not to 
ill 1101 nn hiinsili, .and it was just as ilearly lus 
diitv to liM till <Jod shonlil c ill him, and to make 
with pool atom incut as lay m him to make. As 
lu sit tlnnkuig ot tliese things, a voice broke 
narslil) (jii his < ar. 

* It s a curious rise -a \eiy curious case, ladies 
and gentlemen, Notice two or three things about 
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it. The police found (he purse, evidently thrown I tion indicated by the old man’s out8tretche<l 
away by the thief. That makes it clear that the | finger, and then turned lazily back ^ain. When 
manhadchangedhisiidnd, and repented of the rob- the time came for l»d, it fell again to Frank’a 
bery. Next day, a trill e over the amount taken by j piiserable lot to lie in the same room with this 
the thief is sent to the dead man’s house, with a intrusive acquaintance whom he feared. The 
message to the effect that the man who borrowed wretched night wore itself away, and with the 
it had sent it back again. That proves two things first dawn of light the wanderer rose and stole 
— first, that the man knew tire amount of money softly from the room. The outer door was fastened 
in the pursi; he stole, and next that he didn’t by a bolt, which he drew back carefully, yet with 
believe ne h A killetl the man he stole it from, t now and then a rusty shriek, and the door itself 
It proves another thing. It proves that the ' scratched noisily upon the brick floofc He dreif 
thief liad money. Then you ’ll ask me, why did ! it after him, and came upon the street. He heard 
he turn footpad ? Doesn’t it stand to reason that | the voice of the man he had feared to awak«^ 
ho was pushed for money — that he was afraid he ; above hiift. Looking up involuntarily, he saw tho 
wouldn't get it in time— that he found out some- i silk hat and the tramp’s face below it project- 
how that this man had money about him — that he ! ing through the window. 

knocked him down, and took it, finding ft chance I ‘You’re leaving early, companion,’ said the 
to do it in a lonely jdaco like Spaniard’s Lane— ; tramp. ‘Wait a bit, and I’ll join you.’ * . 
that he repented directly he’d done it, and threw 1 Frank turned wntfiout an ans'vbr and walked oiv 
the purse away — that he got his own money and , sickening. But his limbs were weak and stiff, 
some to spare next day, and sent the amount ; and he travelled so slowly that before be had gone 
stolen back to the owner, and tliiit he never knew , a hundred yards, his aversion came panting up* 
tlie man was dead till he saw it in the paper, most beside him and jogged on grotesquely at his 
likely ? Doesn’t that stand to reason, ladies and side. 


gcntlemoii 1 ’ 


* You can see,’ said Frank, ‘ that I wish to avoid 


‘Faix,’ said the Irishwoman, ‘it’s you for the you. Why do you follow me ?’ 
long head, anyway, durlin’. There was the fine I ‘ My dear young friend,’ returned the tramp, 
lawyer spoiled when you was nuule.' | pantingl 3 % ‘ 1 ’m one of the tenderest creatures in- 

The listener in the shadow caught his breath, ( tlie world— one of the most impressionable, and 
Did the>>'‘ things lie so i)lainlv on the siirfae.e. of; I’ve taken a fancy to vou.’ 


Did the.'O things lie so plainly on the siirfae.e. of 
tlie stur* , that any one who chose might find them 


Frank put himself to his best speed ; but the 


there, or dul tiie man. who so closely hit the truth ' other kept pace with him. They walked on nntih 


know mon,i than he profes.sed I 


they were clear of the town, and the leader with- 


‘ 'Fhe lawyer wasn't spoiled when ,I was made, out knowing it struck on the Warwick road. Thft 
iny dear,’ said the harsli voice, with a chuckling tramp’s jmrsiiit of him strengthened the haplesa 
laugh. ‘lie w.is s])i' al live-a’id-lliirty years young artist’s fear into certainty ; and when they, 
later.* ^ hail gone in silence lor more than an hour after 

‘Then you wor a lawyer?’ said the Irish quitting the town, he turned upon his follower. 


tram]). 


‘You shall dug my steps no longer/ he ex- 


‘ V(*s,’ said the man in the saede, fur it was he claimed, 
who spoke; ‘J w.is a lawyer, and a juetty good, ‘ iXo ?’ said the old tramp, leering at him. ‘Why 
lawyer too, till twtdve men cutcied into a con- not i’ His dirty features creased themselves into 
6[>iracy agaiust me, and bhiclmncd iny character.’ a laugh. ‘Who ’s to prevent me from going where 
‘What wa.s j’ou trieil for?’ a-iucl tiie one- I ))lea.se ?’ 


armed soldier, piercing this transparent meta- 
phor. 


‘ You have some reason,’ said Frank, with a. 
deatlily sicknes.s at hi.s hear t, ‘ fgr dogging me iu. 


‘ Having a .short memory,’ .said tlio icpruhate in this way. What is it ?’ 
the sack. ‘But I .studied at Itot.iny li.iy, ladies ‘I’m ]»leased with your society/ the tramp 
and gentlemen, and iuq)ruvcd it, and 1 never answered with a horrible smile. ‘ J t doe.s me good 


forget anything now.’ 


to tliiiik that 1 ’m mixing with people of my own 


Was there a threat iu that ? thought the listmier rank again. — \Yell, if that isn't the true rca.son, 
iu the shadow. Did the man know any thing ? shall 1 try another / Don't he impatient, my dear 
CoiUd he knosv anything? He turned slowly young friend. Will you walk on again? Then,, 
round, and looked across the light to where tlic I 'll come with you. Here’s the other reason, 
ugly old reprobate^ sat sucking hi.s pipe in the I’m a sort of inotlern Autolycu.s, you nm.st know 
op])o.site corner. Was it only by chance that the — a picker-np of unconsidered triiles. Ah! lt’.s. 
old mail’s eyes were fixed upmi liini witii .so keen quite refre.shing to be able to refer to the-se poetic, 
a look I Frank received the gaze calmly, or with meiuorie.s, and to know that you ’re in the society 
outer calmue.ss, and clo.sing his eye.s, .';ank buck of one who understands tliem. W'ell you know, 
into his old attitude. He had heeu rohbed the my young friend, 1 take an iiitere.st iu you, uiid. 
night before, not improbably by this man, and it : I ’ve picked uj) a triile or two aliout you.’ 


might bo that the trainp himself feared suspicion, 
and wished to disarm it by ellroiitcry. 


‘You don’t seem to know me again, companion/ 1 sake. 


i ve pickeit uj) a trille or two anout you. 

Frank sU)i>ped short again and looked at him- 
He could not have spoken a word then for iila’a. 


‘We chummed together 


said the harsh voice. ‘We chummed together' ‘ You ’re rather a heavy sleeper/ the tramp went' 
last night at Bilston.’ Frank bent his head a ' ou, his ugly features creasing themselves into a, 
little lower, and returned no answer, ‘ There ’s*a i laugh once more., ‘ and 1 ’m a light onA' A friendL 


comrade for you ! ’ the tramp went on. ‘ Won’t of mine stayed iu the same room with ua^e nighfc 
own his friend because he wears a ]>cculiar coat’ | before last — a gentleman whose chief mental 
jSobody took verbal notice of this apjieal, but | characteristic is a pas.sionate curiosity. He wUL 
ouo or two turned lazily and looked iu the direc- j know things. He won’t allow himself to remaia 
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in the dark. Now, that ’s quite a commendable 
charaeteristic, quite a commemlablo characteristic, 
my dear young friend.— ^Yllere was I ? O yes ! 
My curious friend was anxious to know what you 
l^ad in your pockets. I had mentioned to him — I 
■ confess it freely — I had mentioned to him that I 
had seen you receive change for a sovereign, and 
he felt quite a burning longing to know what you 
had in your pockets. So lie looked. And I 
believe, if my memory serves mo right, that he 
found a purse there, and I think — mind, I hn not 
sure, but I ihinli that he forgot to put it back 
again. He found some things there besides, some 
trinkets — rings I think they were. And tliey 
looked valuable. My friend put them back again, 
and remarked to me — and that ’s tvhy I remember ; 
them so clearly — that they weren’t safe things for 
a poor 'man to have about him, because they i 
looked snsjticious.' * i 

There the rascal paused, and laughed once more. 
Frank could not have auswereJ fur his life, and 
so stood there, wordless, with a beating heart. 

* Now,’ the tramp went on, ‘wlien a gentleman 
with hands like those — I 'm sure the rings would 
have fitted them — is going about the country in 
your pectiUar way, and Avheu ho has money 
enough for decent clothes ami (.leceiit lodgings, 
and when he never says a word to the ])ulice about 
being robbed — for that ’s the word, you know — it 
seems to stand to reason that he lias very par- 
ticular grounds indeed for keeping quiet, ami for 
not mingling- in ' that gay circle of which he may 
have been the ornament. I hope I ’m putting it 
pleasantly, and not in a w'ay to wound your feel- 
ings. I wouldn’t do that for the w'orld, 1 do 
assure you.’ 

‘And now,’ Frank answered, drawing himself 
together by a supreme eli’oit. ‘ What does all 
this lead to ? ’ 

‘Lead to?’ cried the tramp. ‘Why, to this 
pleasant little explanation, and the fonualiou of a 
partnership, 1 ’m sure I shouldn’t Ije sui'prise<l if 
you turned out quite generous. I do assure you 
that 1 should regard without a siiaduw nf amaze- 
ment an offer on your yjart to share t’uc proceeds 
of those nice rings. 1 believe you're going to 
make tbe offer now ? ’ 

‘And so, having robbed me already,’ Frank 
answered, striving to speak steadily and to belie 
his fears, ‘you wish to rob me again.’ 

‘ I rob ? ’ said the tramp. ‘ What an erroneous 
estimate of my character you must have binned, 
to be sure ! Ilob you? Nothing of tiie sort, my 
dear young friend. I offer silence. Silence is 
golden, my young companion, and 1 offer tliat, in 
return fox a share of the irroceeds of tliuse nice 
rings.* 

‘ Silence about what ? ’ asked Frank, once more 
breaking the bond of fear which held him like a 
nightmare. 

‘ You don’t know,’ said the tramp, with the old 
repulsive laugh, ‘what a knack 1 have of putting 
two and two together, and making four of ’em. 
Perhaps you heard me put two and two togi liier 
last night about that curious affair in Spaniaid’.s 
Laue. You may havo noticed the eonipliment 
the Irish lady was good enough to make me. 
Well, my young friend, it may be woj th your while 
— I don’t say it is, mind — but it may he — to ask 
lue not* to .put two and two together about you' \ 

Were there only vague suspicions in the man’s j 


mind, or was the allusion to Spaniard’s Lana 
renewed of set purpose ? Frank, fighting down the 
fears which beset him, tried to face that dreadful 
tiuestion calmly. After what seemed a long pause, 
he sixid, looking straight into the tramp’s evil eyes : 
‘ I am not the first broken gentleman the world 
has seen, by many. If there be anything suspL 
cious in my being here, and I suppose there is, I 
cannot help it, and I do not greatly care to help it. 
I shall not try to purchase your silence or your 
complicity, because I know that even if your 
silence were worth buying, you would only pretend 
to sell it, and would sell me afterwards if you 
could. Now, for the last time, choose your road, 
and let me choose mine.' 

‘ You dream out loud,’ said the tramp, with the 
same unchanging ugly smile. ‘And when my 
friend looked at your pockets — an uuwarrautoble 
liberty, no doubt, but prompted by a iautlable 
thirst for knowledge, ,1 do assure you — he found 
a pocket-hook with a name and an address in it. 
A swell address it was loo, my dear. Perhaps 
they’d pay more there than anybody else would.’ 

‘ Take your own course,’ said Frank, thinking 
the bold way the best. ‘ Suspect what you please. 
Do what you please ; hut choose your way now, 
and let me choose the other.’ 

‘ If Maud nhould know ! If Maud should hear of 
il ! ’ 

When the tramp spoke those words, Frank 
stiiggered as though a blow hud struck him, and a 
jiailor like that of a corjxse overspread liis face. A 
second later, moved by a fiery imjmlse, he advanced 
upon his torturer, who leaped backwards with more 
agility than might have been expected of him, and 
cried out: ‘Hands off, or take care of yourself!’ 
Frank stood still, shuddered, sickened, ami fell. 
His hardships, and his illness, and the temiiestuous 
agitation of his mind, had so dragged him down, 
tiiat he swooned like a girl, and lay there dead 
white on the miry road. The tramp bent down 
over him. 

‘ That little quotation from his dreams apjJoars 
to have hit the young gentleiuaii hard,’ saul he, 
{dunging a hand into one of Frank’s jiockets. 

‘ Vou ’re as good as an income to me, my dear 
young friend, 1 do assure you.’ 

‘ Whoa ! slioutod a coarse voice, which sounded 
almost in the rulliau’s ear, Ikthiml the hedge c^e 
a {doughaian with his team, ricuttoriug n Tew 
silver coins in liis haste upi)n the ground, the 
tramp made off as fast as liis legs couid carry him 
towiiwards. ^V)len ho found tliut he was not 
pursued, he {KUi--ed, and looking at his haul, 
discovered that he hatl something less than a 
jiound’s worth of silver. Tliereiqmn, he stood still 
and blamed his luck. Half an hour later, a farm- 
labourer p issed Flank lying on the road, and being 
a soul with an eye to the main chance, and seeing 
the scattered silver, lie {licked it u{», and sped with, 
eager feet and fearful heart down the road, leaving 
the man heljde.ss in his swoon behind liim. Whea 
this amialde person {lassed the tramp, that scoundrel 
was Btiil blaspheming over his small gains. ‘I 
know he {lawned ’em,’ w'liiiied the trauqo, ‘ because 
he walked into My Uncle’s straight under my 
nose. And just when Providence led him after- 
wards into the very crib 1 was staying in, and 
wiien I had him in a dead-faint under my fingers, 
that clumsy idiot of a yokel comes and frigditeus 
me away. Weil, well, welL The cup and the 
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lip— the cup and the Up. I never did have luck 
like other people. It was well played, and 1 
frightened him about the address. I wish I ’d seen 
it, but I hadn’t time. I wonder what he 'd been 
up to ? It might have been the Spaniard’s Lane 
business after all, though he never gave a sign 
when I mentioned it.’ 

The next man who passed poor Frank as he lay 
upon the highway was a gentleman-farmer on 
horseback, in a hurry to get to town. He 
acquitted himself of duty’s call by riding care- 
fully on one side, and objurgating the senseless 
man for a drunken scoundrel. Then came a 
carter, with less brains perhaps, but more heart ; 
and he, taking tlie helpless figure in his arms, set 
it in a comfortable posture on the bank at the side 
of the road, and having twice or thrice sniffed at 
the patient’s breath, took to slapping the slender 
soft hands with his own horny digits until the 
fainting man awoke, looked dimly round him, and 
staggering to his feet, went blindly on. 

‘ ilillyho, mate !’ called the carter ; ‘you hain't 
fit to walk. (Jet into iny cyart, an' have a lift.’ 
Frank paused. He was yet half-uncon.scious. 
The carter helped him into the rough vehicle, and 
spread sacks for him to lie on, and then taking his 
seat upon the sliaft, jogged on without inquiry or 
observation. In an hour’s time, Frank sat up and 
looked about him, at the broad wliite roa‘i, and 
tin; green fields, and the bare trees and iiedges. 
The ■•alter turned round U])OU lii.s sliaft : ‘if ye 
feel lx ,:er, mate /’ 

‘ A groat deal better, tliank. you,’ Frank replied. 

‘ I will get down here.’ 

‘Whyi’ asked the carter. ‘Where be you 
goin’ V ■ ' 

Ho lout walked qu.tc blindly for the last tw'o 
<lays, and was altogeUiei’ ignorant of the tojio- 
grapliy of ’lie country. He could not tell for the 
luunient whether he were going east, west, north, 
or south, and the que.stioii confused him. He 
could only' say again ; ‘ I will get down here, 
thank you,’ 

‘ if ye belong nnywln;er about here, mate ? ’ asked 
the carter. How was he to know that his 
questions wore embarrassing, and that embarrass- 
ment ineatit torture? His passenger was silent; 
ami the. carter was a little <ifrended at this, and 
whipping up Jiis horse, .snirtiid a droning tune. 
Wishing to conciliate the man, Frank asked him 
liow far he was going. 

‘As fur IS Afarwick,’ the carter answered. 
‘How fur be you goin’ ?’ 

‘ I am going on to Warwick,’ Frank answered. 
He pa.s.sed now into a condition of sheer vacuity. 
He was quite purposeless, and in some sort at re.st. 
There was a cloud about him, and he knew that 
he was mi.serable, but be hud but little bodily or 
mental pain, and he cared for nothing. The 
carter had a great tin bottle of cold tea with bim, 
and a plentiful supply of bretid and meat lb; 
.shared tho.se with his passenger, and the two sat 
in the cart together eating and drinking as the 
slow horse plodded on. When the meal was over, 
the cart stopjied before a u-ayside public-lnnise, 
and the horse had a feed and the carter a drink' 
for which Frank paid. Then they plodded on 
again until they reached AVarwick, after nightfall. 
At the entrance to the town, Frank descended and 
proffered money to the carter, who at first refused 
it, and finally took it, and having gravely spat 


upon it and pouched it, lumbered off in the dark- 
ness. It suited the wayfarer to be lonely, and he 
wandered heavily about the streets, looking for a 
house in which to pass the night. He saw no 
announcement of lodgings anywhere. The night 
M’as late, and most of the houses were in darkness ; 
and caring little, he wandered through the town, 
and out of it. Tlie skies were clear, and the moon 
was nearly at the full The words came into his 
mind as if somebody had whispered them — Pur- 
poseless, hopeless, lost. 

{To be continued.) 


SOl&E SINGULAR CHARACTERS. 

Every generation has its eccentrics, its curious 
characters, its my.steriou3 men ; exciting the ridi- 
cule, wonder, and curiosity of more coifiiponplace 
p(;ople. Here are a few for the entertainment of 
our readers. 

The year 1866 saw the end of R6n6 Lartique, 
a Parisian of more notoriety than reputation ; a 
man of regular habits, who had spent the best 
part of the last fifteen years of his life in the 
Palais-Royal. Every morning at ten o’clock, 
clad in a patched coat, buttonless waistcoat, 
ragge<l trouser.s, and a rusty old hat, he would 
in.stall himself in his particular corner at Tissafs 
re.-^taiirant ; there to remain eating and drinking 
until three in the afternoon, by which time he 
Avould liavc got through hulf-a-dozen bottles of 
wine. lie then walked up and down the garden 
until the clock struck five, when he returned 
to his seat for another meal, which occupied 
him until half-past nine, his time of departure. 
Such a cu.slomer might reasonably expect a 
little favour at the restaurant-keeper’s hands. He 
did not meet with it. One day Lartique craved 
credit for his dinner ; the lady presiding at the 
comploir demurred to complying with his request; 
whereupon calling one of the waiters, Lartique 
went with him into the ofliee, and unbuttoning, 
took off a broad leather belt, and shewing the 
astonished garoon two hundred gold pieces of a 
hundred francs each, tossed one of them into his 
hand to settle his hill— and Ti.ssat’s know him no 
! more. Thenceforward his patronage was bestowed 
elsewhere ; but be continued to visit the Palais- 
Uoyal as regularly a.s before, and eat and drink in 
the same la.shion, until he fell, as he deserved, 
a victim to over-iudulgcuce. 

The My.sterious Oriental — so dubbed by the 
Parisians in default of knomng his proper patro- 
nymic — did nothing to call forth astoni.shment or 
di.sgust. He was simply a Persian gentleman, to 
he found wherever lovers of gaiety congregated, of 
who.se antecedents nobody apj'arently knew any- 
thing. Upon his death, liowcvcr, the mystery 
whicli had surroundeiL li ini was cleared up by M. 
Chodzko, Professor of Ori(;nt;.il Languages at the 
College of France, furnishing Galwnani wdth. the 
following account, profe.ssedjy taken from, the 
official annals of the empire of Persia: ‘In the 
year 1219 of the Hegira (1802 A.D.), the Shah sent 
an embassy to Bombay; and the envoy, Hadji 
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TTWHI iCaM r^i ^«a Tc.p.dved With great I New^yettr^s Day 1878, this female recluse was 

cOMideration. Two hundred soldiers of the East found lying insensible in King Street, Jersey ; and 
India CnmWs army were given as a guard of , she died soon afterwards Upon searching her 


honomr to the mission, which was lodged m the resmeue^ 
roost splendid palace of the city. Unfortunately, a 

the servants of the ambassador, in seeking to amuse money in 1 rench notes, and sundry bills of Pa^sian 
themselves, shot some adjutants— birds ludd sacred , jewellers, one of w-hich amounted to about fifteen 
l>y the Hindus. A disturbance occurred, and tbousand Irauc.^ 1 hotographs of the dead W’oman 
words soon led to blows. Tlie ambassador seeing wore tonvarded to Tans ; and tlm jewellers recog- 
aU from his window, tried to interpose; when a m>e;l theni as portmits of Madame Regmer, 
buUet probably nuiutendod for him, killed him Madame (-..rdon, and Madame Bernier; but Uicy 
on the spot On receipt of the news, the Uoyeruor- all agreed that she was a queer customer, who, 
general iiaslcncd to send a representative to the i whenever she bought anything, paid in notes, 
court of Teheran to declare that he had remained | taken from the rece.sses of her uuder-garmoiits. 
neutral in the olfair. The Shah believed that } Sl>e was als.) well known at Nice. But the French 
statement/ and consented that the matter should . police could give no iniormation as to her real 
be compromised between the Company and the ! mime ; and there being no identification a coroner’s 
familv of the deceased. All was arranged in a , jonr months alter death, returned a verdict 

friendly manner ; and the Iiu uin goseinm A rare good fellow, a man of infinite mirth, was 
undertook to pay a certain sum to the son oi the j Wilson, the fattest and funniest man in 

ambassador. This child was no other than Ismail j {Jouifonl, albeit he was eccentric alike in his shop- 
Khan, the Persian who latclj' died in Paris, and | keeping, eating, and worshipjiing. Ilis bills were 
who for so many years had received a pension of written in various colours and divers Iiands ; for 


a thousand pounds a year from England.’ 


he was an admirable, i)eiiman, and delighted in 


nous 

real 


many years spent his afternoons i)aradiiig tlie 


other, and stroll through the streets until he had 
eaten all he carried. He was a capital singer, 


Gallery at Brussels, never interchanging a word j and went early to church on Sundays, to amuse 
with man or woman. In 1871, the familiar ' himself and the congregation by singing psalms 
figure failed to put in an apjiearancc for three until the minister took his place in the desk ; and 
successive daj's, and the police set about inquir- mm fast-day di''liiu'uished hiinilclf by remaining in 
ing what had become of him. They loiuid churcli in tne long interval between morning and 
T . X' * 1 * 1 • 1 1 * uvoniut; Rcrviue, irom iiew to pew repeaUu]:' 

him, only to see him camoil to hi, last loOgins , ,, 1 ,,^ appropriato .aalina" 

Wore tlio week waa out; hut not before he I „„ii| 1.^,1 •|,erroriueil his devotions in every 


had made a confession, unless the story made 
public regarding him was a pure invention. It 


until lie liau perlormea liis uevolioiis m every 
pew ill the cburcli. 

Tubin’s Rolando would have apjilanded the 


was a strange one. Serving under the Russian young fellow of independent means, who, more 
government in the Caucasian diamond miu(‘'^, he iliun fifty years since, taking apartments over a 


had in the course of. his duties come into posses- 
sion of a stone of such extraordinary si/.e and 


breeche-i-maker’s shop in New Rond Hlrcct, ex- 
pressly stipulated that no woman w.as to jmt foot 


beauty, that the temptation to a].propriate it rooms' while -in his occupation; ami to 

v. . y imWi -I 1 m . obviatc all excuse for iemmiiie ontraiici' haJ 


proved irresistible. That was easily done. To get 
away with it was not oo easy. Making aii incision 
in his neck large enough to receive the diamond, pavin 
he waited until the skin had grown over it. Then to hn 
he osked for a holiday on the score of ill-health, reliin 


obviate all excuse for ieminiiie ontraiici', haJ 
u hatever lie icquircd jilaoed outside hi.'« floor. In 
other rc'i)ect«, Mr Htnrgis was a model lodger, 
])aving lilierally, and giving no trouble, going off 
to his iliib ri'gularly every (lay at the same hour, 
reUiining only to <ln ys i\.r the evening, which 


and escaping the vigilance of tlie searchers, leached j lii5 iiivaiialdy spent aliroad. Time spcfl on ; the 
Amsterdam with his spoil. There he <lisposcd of i Jirf'cche-y-maker dieil, leaving business and lodger 


it for something like twelve thousaiel pounds ; 
the diamond eventually passing by pur ha-e 


fri l.is son ; after some year^, he too died ; and at 
ill- Sturgis’.s urgent rccpiest, the widow kept on 
the hous(‘, until the woiiiau-haler’s turn came to 


the hmde of its proper owner, the ( /ar ; ! „„ 

while the thicf^ keeping lus own counsel, lived ( . leaving hcdiiiid him a iorluiie of a hundred 

quietly on the proceeds of his crime in the Belgian 1 ami si.viy thousind pounds, 
capital. I E\ eii nifjre aiiaid of woman’s wiles was Anthony 

About three years ago, a Frenchwoman calling, Tripp, who, for aught we know to the contrary, 
herself Madame Lambert took a large house in ■ t-wreis's^ tlie rights of citizenship in New 
Jersey. She dwelt in it quite alone, and allowed no ^ ' unsociable a mortal w'as Anthony, 

one to cross its threshold; and all her neighbour.^ , T' iiitercourse wdih his own sex only 

knew about her was that she seemed to bo a lady i !• '"! ’n..!!!"' iL 1 .r’ If. «PProached 

1 .,*. » . 1 i. 1 1 nomiciic. Its door was instantly barred, and 

of betwem forty and fifty, that she was ratlier the proprietor made for the cellar. This hater of 

liaiidsoine, aud wore a semi- monastic habit. On i womaukiud was u man of so little curiosityi that 
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nlthongb he dwelt within a mile and a half of a 
railroad, he had never set ejres upon it He might 
have met a friend to his liking could he have made 
the acquaintance of a certain resident in Lambeth, 
London, who boasted that he hud never slept in 
any house but that in which he was born ; and that 
in his iifty years of life he had never seen Buck- 
ingham Palace, the British Museum, or tlie Crystal 
Palace ; never been on the Thames, or entered a 
railway carriage. ^ j 

People not infrequently talk as if intemperance j 
were confined to drunkards, instead of its being a I 
vice taking many shapes, all having the character- ; 
istic of rendering a victim oblivious of 1 lie duties i 
and decencies of life, Magliabeclii with all his 
wondrous knowledge was but a poor creature ; and ; 
men of lesser note have made themselves worse j 
than ridiculous by their eccentricities connected j 
with books, ilr liyan, librarian to tlie Kilkenny > 
Library Society, made books his idols, denying | 
himself every luxury and not a few necessaries in i 
order to add to his collection ; the wtdl-furnished | 
library of Avhich ho was custodian being insuffi- ! 
cient to satisfy liis literary cravings. He lived in ' 
the upper part of the Society’s premises, but i 
admitted no one to enter his rooms for any purpose j 
whatever. On his sud<len death in iHCti, their I 
privacy was perforce invaded. His bedroom, or : 
wliut passed lor such, was found to contain nothing I 
in the way of furniture save an old sofa, which | 
had ^•’•rve(l him for a bed, ujion which lay a ' 
pair .1 old blankets, his sole nightly covering. ' 
riles of books were lieape<l up ]>romisciiou8]y in , 
every din-ction. So in his sitting-room there was | 
scarcely space to move for dust-covered volumes, j 
of which the owner hud apjiarently made very ! 
little use, contented, like many another collector, | 
witli nieridy having acquired tiieni. j 

A weal'.liy eccentric living in a French pro- ^ 
vincial town was not open to that reproach. He i 
dwelt alone in .a seel tided lionse, admitting no one | 
but a charwoman, who pr<‘pared his meals ; and | 
a news-agent, who brought liim thirty or forty | 
journals at a time. One day even they could not ^ 
obtain admission, and tlie police were eallial upon ' 
to intervene. Upon entering tlie solitary bedroom i 
in the house~a room as squalid as it well could j 
be--the recluse wa.s fouml dead on tfie bed, which , 
could only be reached by passing through a ravine, ; 
the sides of wliicli wore composed of tliousands of j 
newspapers ami novels, whose perusal hud Ixten ; 
the sole dcilght and occupation of his wasted ■ 
life. i 


THE EVICTION; 

AND AVHAT CAME OF IT, 

IN TEN CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IX. 

No time w-as to bo lost. I went straight to the 
adjacent country barracks, and put the affair into 
the hands of the police. Unfortunately, most of 
the men had been drafted off, to quell some dis- 
turbance in Mullingar, the day before ; but the 
three remaining men were put at my disposal. 
Under ray guidance, they marched down to* the 
public-house, effected an entrance without diffi- 
culty, and searclied the place from top to bottom. 
Scallan had disappeared; but wo found the tinker 


calmly Bracking a long clay-pip© in the kitchen. 
The nature of the crime and the vagrant char- 
acter of the culprit suggested to us the importance 
of securing him at once in barracks ; so, without 
pushing our investigations any farther for the 
present, we had one offender safely landed at the 
barracks, before we w’ent any farther to capture 
the other. Indeed, as the head-constable informed 
j me, tlie law required that my baililf or I should 
; lodge an inb'rmation before a magistrate with 
regard to Scallan, and get a warrant out for his 
body. I’revious to that, it would be advisable 
to have the tinker searched ; as something calcu- 
lated to throw light on the afl'air might be 
discovered about his person. I saw at once the 
importance of this. We had our prisoner brought 
into an inner room, where we ‘subjected fiim ton 
rigorous overhauling from bead to foot. Even the 
budget itself was not forgotten. We were suc- 
ce.s8fnl far beyond our expectations, aud made 
some very startling discoveries indeed. In one of 
his inner pockets we found a letter without date, 
signature, or address ; circumstances which in 
tlieuiselves were calculated to excite suspicion. 
The contents of the letter were as follows : 

itiect me in Scallan’s meadows on to-morrow 
(Saturday) night at about half-past eleven, and 
we’ll give the Saxon’s bullocks another thin- 
ning. This will answer our purpose of chasing 
him out of Ireland just as well as the shooting 
at him or his friends would. Aud it is far less 
dangerous ; for lie is getting quite too good at that 
revolver practice, and too confident from wearing 
that coat of mail, which I ’m told he has on him 
constantly. The ne.xt thing we’ll hear is that he 
has taken to sleeping in it. Remember Scallau’s 
meailows then, at half-past eleven on Saturday 
night. 

So much for the letter. Encouraged by our 
success, 1 resolved thereupon to see tho matter 
out. The lime bad come for action ; and with 
this imjiuiUuit document in our hands, it would be 
iille to dally any longer. It was impossible for the 
Major any longer to preserve his incognito ; so, 
with the consent of the head-constable of tlie 
barracks. I de-spatclied a policeman to request his 
inmiediate attendance, there on a luatter of import- 
ance. Thi.s liaving been done, we continued our 
search. In the pockets of our tinker wo found , 
twenty-five shillings in silver ; an luiusuidiy large 
sum lor an itinerant mender of pots. There was 
also a crumpled ]>iece of })aper, on which some- 
thing almost illegiide was written. It appeared to 
be a sort of rude programme* of Ribbon meetings, 
from tho occurrence of the names ol ilays in the 
week, followed by the names ot certain farmers 
in the neighbourhood who were suspected of 
being connected with the Society'. Ihe pro- 
gramme for every' day' in the week except Satur- 
day appeared to be quite lull ; but, as the head- 
constable remarked to me, tliat^ omission was 
explained by the letter wc had just read. W© 
overhauled the budget last of all. in it we found 
a map of CJustle .Maiion house, demesne, and neigh- 
bourhood, with certain markings in red ink scat- 
tered through it. This I readily diviued to be 
points of vantage, from which I could be attacked 
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with safety. I shuddered to observe among other 
roots thus noariked out, the very sjjot where Mr 
Carnegie had received his ballet, as also the spot 
where 1 had surprised the tinker, waiting presum- 
ably to catch me off my guard. We found also an 
<dd rusty pistol, some gun-wads, and a handful of 
percussion caps. The pistol was apparently of 
very little use ; for, besides its ancient appearance, 
it wanted a nipple. However, we discovered two 
or three such nipples at the bottom ot the budget ; 
so we came to the conclusion that the firearm in 
question was about to undergo repairs at tlie 
tinker’s hands. 

At this point of our investigations, the* Major 
arrived Leaving the prisoner under guard, the 
head-constable and I went out and spoke to him, 
now no longer as a i\rujor in the army, but as a 
Superinteiedent of the detective force. He heai-d 
all we ha'd to tell him with greatmtttmtiou. j 

‘ I have been leading up to this for some time,’ ■ 
said he, ‘The crisis has come sooner than I , 
expected, owing to this lucky cliance.’ j 

‘ Well, yes ; the detective force has to thank j 
chance for a good share of their boasted successes,’ | 
remarked the head-constable, who was rather dis- 
satisfied to find that a detective had been jjrowling 
about the district without his knowh'ilge. i 

‘You are very hard on us,’ returned tlje Sujier- ! 
intendent, | 

‘Not a bit. Mr Wharton is entitled to all the ! 
credit that’s to be got out of the affair; he took i 
the short-cut. You detectives are a slow, rouud- ^ 
about lot.’ j 

‘Wait a w'hile, Mr Head-constable,’' answered ; 
the Superintendent, with strange self-posse.<siou, ‘ 
‘and I’ll give 3 -ou a specimen of what we are ; 
able to do. Has the luisoner disclo.sed anvlhing ; 
yetr ' 

‘ No ; of course not ; he has not so much as , 
opened his mouth since we arrested him.’ i 

‘Well then, to make a beginning ; let me have : 
a private interview with the fellow ; 1 liave an 
idea that I shall be able to squeeze some informa- 
tion out of him.’ 

‘ As you please, Mr Detective ; but I ’m afraid 
you’ll have your pains for your trouble, as the 
saying is.’ 

‘Oh, as far as the trouble goes, I don’t mind. 
— But what do you say, Mr Wharton? Will you 
make it worth the fellow’s while to coufe.53 ? Of 
course, I must be able to answer such questions 
if he put them to me. The Queen’s pardon, for 
instance, and a respectable sum of money to make 
him easy for the rest of his life ? Something in 
that way, you know.’ j 

‘ I think you may safely offer him in the Earl’s | 
name,* I replied, ‘anything you like up to three 
hundred pounds. As lor the Queen’s pardon, 1 
and my friends for me shall leave no stone 
unturned to obtain it.’ 

‘Enough. After that, I think I eha’n’t be long 
detained with him.' With these words the ^lujor i 
entered into the inner room where the prisoner 


is to be an attack upon your cattle to-night at 
half-past eleven o’clock. We must be in attend- 
ance there, and catch the villains flagrante delicto, 
catch them red-handed. Meanwhile we must dis- 
charge the prisoner.' 

‘ With what view ? ’ asked the head-constable. 

‘ To avoid suspicion on the part of his former 
accomplices. They are to suppose that our exami- 
nation has failed — that, in fact, we could make 
nothing of him.’ 

CHAPXEB X. 

Night came down upon Castle Mahon. All our 
dans •were arranged by the Major in a quiet 
msincss-like style which sen'ed greatly to allay 
my excited feelings. Ev'erything about the place 
went on as usual ; a thing which of course was 
vitally inijiortant to the success of our scheme, 
with so many lynx-eyed Ribbonmen about. On 
the stroke of ten o’clock the Major, true to his 
usual habits, retired to his bedroom. Soon after, 
1 followed Ills example, and having extinguishea 
the light, lay down upon the bed with my clothes 
on to await the summons for sallying forth. The 
household had retired for the night, and perfect 
stillness reigned in tlie mansion. At eleven the 
Major tai>j»ed gentl}' at rny door. I rose and let 
him in. Tlie time had come for starting. By 
the light of the moon I could see that he 'wa.s 
fully accoutred. The only thing that remained 
was to complete my own martial preparations. It 
was a grim enough toilet, supervised by a still 
grimmer valet de chamhre. In a few minutes more 
1 was ready. AVe made our exit from tiie Castle 
by the private door which the Major had availed 
liimseli of in his nocturnal rambles. En route for 
the scene of action, we were joined by two 
stalwart policemen and — the tinker. Tliis latter 
worthy the Major absolutely insisted upon bringing 
with us ; his jnesence, lie sai<l, would be import- 
ant for the* ])urposes of idenlilication. I had no 
I alternative but to concur, tliough 1 was far from 
; satisfied at the, jiosition of things. I knew that 1 
; was in a strange country, amongst a strange people, 
i whom I hud infuriated by certain acts, whicli tliey 
I hud been taught to look upon with the greatest 
abhorrence. I 'knew that there were only five of us 
at be.st ; aud that one among our number mighy 
possibly be a traitor, luring us on into the jaw’s 
of some hostile ambuscade. Night too, added to 
the horrors of my situation. AYhat was there to 
, protect us from being riddled by the cross-fin? of 
assassins, lurking liehincl the hedges along which 
we passed ? AVliat to prevent us from being 
annihilated by a horde of AVestmeath savages, 
p' O'. r ing down njtoii us from all sides ? Absolutely 
nothing. I began lieartily to wish myself safe out 
of the entire bu.siuess. 

But w'e reached the meadow's without harm. 
Once there, w'e noiselessly and rapidly took up our 
}io.sition3 according to a preconcerto<I plan of the 
Major. The particular field which the cattle 


was in keejnng. ^ i hapiiened to he occupying was square, and skirted 

After having been closeted wdth him for about by dense thorn hedges ; lying bcliiud which a 
a quarter of an hour, he returned with a trium- person might be concealed from view and at the 
phaut smile upon his face. ‘ Our prisoner has ; same, time be able to oVjserve everything going on 
aurrendered,’ said he, ‘and is now prepared to turn about him. It was abso hilly and of considerable 
Queen’s evidence. 1 have gleaned Irorn him the ' extent ; so that to invest it completely would lie a 
facts of the case. These are too numerous to be at : matter of no small difficulty, even for numbers 
present recapitulated. Suffice it to say, tiuit there | much greater than our owui. But in the centre of 
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the field lay tlie cattle which were to be attacked ; 
and the Major wisely distributed us in such a 
manner that, from our several positions we might 
have them in full view, and at a given signal be ' 
able to surround an attacking party on all sides. 
His dispositions having been made, the Major 
came and lay down beside me without any further 
ado. Pointing out a gap in the hedge opposite to 
ours, he told me to watch that, as the attacking 
]>arty would most probably enter by that way. 
This was the onV remark he vouchsafed to 
make. 

And now all around us had resumed its usual 
appearance. It was almost midnight ; and save j 
the barking of a dog from some di.stant farmhouse, j 
there was nothing to break the silence. In the 
centre of the field the devoted cattle lay huddled 
together, sleeping the sleep of innocence, uncon- j 
scions of the doom that awaited them. The time ! 
passed slowly ; every minute seemed an hour. j 

At last twedvo o’clock boomed stroke after : 
stroke across the intervening valley that sepanited j 
us from the far-off towers of Castle Mahon. The i 
sounds died away on tlie midnight air, and all j 
was still once more. Suddenly my heart began i 
to ])alpitato with nervous excitement ; I began to | 
hear sounds, as of persons approaching from 
the oppo.sile direction. Hut I lay close. A few : 
moments more, and I could distinguish in the ' 
moonlight the forms of two men entering the ! 
field 'hrough the gap which the Major had indi- ! 
cateu to me. I saw them take a few paces into ; 
the field ; then pause for a moment and look all i 
round them, as if to reassure themselves that they j 
wci'ii not being watclied ; then advance boldly I 
towards the ob)Oct- of theii- tiendish jnirpose, I 
the poor helpless cattle. Mj^ excited feelings j 
Ijrompted me to rush out from my concealment, | 
and to Mirprise the wretches ore they accom- , 
plished their horrid mission ; but the strong ami i 
of the Major, who divin" 1 my thonglds, restrained ' 
me. At lust I heard a deep groan, almost like i 
that of a human being in an agony of j>aiu. One ' 
of the cattle had been stalibed ! Instantaneously, ; 
the Major started to his feet, and uttered .a shrill ; 
])rolongevl whistle. In answer to tliis signal, we ' 
rose up simultaneously ou cverv .side, rushed j 
upon the delimpieuts, and hlmunoif tliem in, so as ; 
to preclude the pos.sibiUty of c.soajie. They, j)ara- j 
lysed with guilty fear, seemed as it were rooted 
to the ground, and made no attempt either to ; 
Hoe or to resist. Coming to close quarters with ' 
them, the Major directed the liglit of a bull’s-eye 
lantern lirst upon one of the delinquents, and then ^ 
u])OU the other. 

Header ! imagine my astonishment at recog- 
nising tlie well-known features, first, of Donnelly, 
my own devoted bailiff; and secondly, tlnnse I 
of Mr Carnegie, iny quondam friend and I 
adviser ! 1 could hardly believe nu' eye.s ; but i 

.such was the fact. My surprise abating, a feeling ! 
of righteous indignation succeeded to its place ; ! 
for I now saw clearly that I had been hoaxed by | 
two designing knaves. Ye.s, reader, it was all a j 
gigantic hoax, and one, too, that had almost proved ■ 
successful in its aim. This was, of course, to 
frighten me out of Ireland, by imposing upon my 
ignorance of tlie country and the people. The ' 
terrors with which I liad been haunted for the 
past few weeks — they seemed like years — were 
all imaginary, all utterly groundless. Yet in my 


own defence I must say, that the two rascals 
played their parts well, and might have succeeded 
in deceiving far more subtle men than myself. 
Added to this was the fact, that all the incidentai 
circumstances of the case gave colour to their 
misrepresentations, and harmonised with them in 
a manner the most surprising. It seemed like a 
veritable dream. 

But the Major appeared to treat the event as a 
matter of course — a thing to which he had been 
leading up all along. In a cool, matter-of-fact way 
he slipped a pair of handcuffs over the wrists of 
lii.s pri.soncrs, and gave them into the hands of the 
I>olicemen, to convey them off to barracks. To 
officers of their intelligence a word was sufficient 
Without more ado they marched off the ground 
with their cajitives, a glorious spoil! the tinker, 
apparently in high glee, following close behind. 
The Major ami 1® lirought up the rear. En passant 
he remarked to me : ‘ You seem to be somewhat 
astonished at the result of our campaign, Mr 
Wharton.’ 

‘ Well, yo.s, Major,’ I replied. ‘ I must confess 
that I am astonished — in fact was never more so in 
my life. To tliirik of it ! Carnegie the devoted, 
who was at my service night and day ! And 
] fonnollv, who wanted me to draw up his will for 
him ! i declare, it’s enough to make one despair 
of humanity.’ 

‘Clever rascals they were, Mr Wharton; and 
concocted a very neat device indeed. I must do 
Ihem that much credit. But then they played 
their banils (juite too boldly, to succeed against 
old rookens like us.’ 

‘You .speak in the plural number. Major, despite 
the fact that I am as ignorant of the whole affair 
as the babe unborn.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 mean myself and that other fellow,’ cried 
the Major, pointing to the tinker ahead of us, who, 
ajijirupriately enough, had taken to whistling the 
Rmjiics March. 

‘ What, that fellow ! the tinker whom we sus- 
jiected of being a Ribbon delegate ! ’ 

‘ The very same, sir. He is Detective Sergeant 
Nugent; alias the Impenetrable, from the fact that 
his disguise has never yet beqn seen through in his 
conduct of a case. Ho is one of the shrewdest 
oHicers in the detective service.’ 

‘ Well, well! But what about that letter which 
we found in his budget ? ' 

‘Oh, only a note from Carnegie to Donnelly, 
which 1)0 picked up to-day somewhere about the 
tavern where Scallan liad that drunken squabble 
with your worthy bailiff. You see, Carnegie was 
afraid that thi.s letter might by. some misdiance 
fall into the hands of yourself or of the police, aud 
so wrote it obscurely and without any signature. 
Of course Donnelly would readily umlcrstand 
this.’ 

‘ Just so. And Scallan didn't want to murder 
my bailiff after all ?’ 

Nothing of the kind. There had been a long- 
standing feud between tliem, which liad been 
aggravnlcd of late hy certain mi-srenresentations 
which Donnelly made to you regarding Scallan. 
The latter of course came to hear of it, and seized 
the opportunity afforded, to have ‘it out in a fait 
light.’ 

‘But how did you come to guess the authorship 
of the letter ? ’ * 

* We guessed it from the lesemblanee the 
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handwriting to that of the tlireatening letters, 
which frightened you so much from time to 
time.’ 

‘Yes; I understand. But what am I to make 
of his sympathising with Scallan, and his conduct 
towards me when I came upon him in the 
demesne? Even when ho W'as being searched 
in barracks, he was as defiant as the most arrant 
Ribboninan in the country.’ 

‘Mr Wharton, we knew well that we had to 
deal with a' pair of consummate knaves, who, 
under the guise of friendship and devotedness, 
were plotting your ruin. Under the circum- 
stances, we thought it better to leave you in 
total ignorance of what we were at, and whom 
■we suspected. We knew, of coarse, that there 
■was no immediate danger to your person.’ 

‘ You w'eue quite right. Major. But then there 
was a great deal of *unuecessary* humbug about 
his turning Queen’s evidence, and so forth.’ 

‘Well, Mr Wharton, the fact is that that rustic 
head-constable over there annoyed me a little 
when he talked about detectives and chance. I 
wanted to open his eyes a bit.’ 

‘ But tell me — what about that attack on Mr 
Carnegie the other evening 1 You ■won’t he able 
to explain away that affair so easily.’ 

‘ Has it not occurred to you, Mr Wharton, that 
the gentleman in question attached hiiiuelf, so to 
speak — that he plugged a bullet through his own 
coat for the express purpose of alarming you I 
From the moment I saw him, I guessed hi.s little 
game ; and every successive step confirmed me in 
my suspicions.’ 

‘ Well, well. Major ; however you may fare with 
the head-constable, you have opened my eyes at 
an 3 'rate as to the efficiency of yourself and your 
assistant. He won’t lose his promised fee by 
changing his character ; and, as for j'ourself. If 
my influence can do ’ 

‘Pray don’t mention it, sir. We are greatly 
obliged to you for your kind opinion, but must 
decline your offers with thanks. We have only 
done our duty.’ 

So we reached the barracks. Next day the 
culprits W'ere brought up before the local magis- 
trate ; and by him transferred to the county jail. 
A fortnight afterwards, they were tried at the 
assizes, in the presence of a crowded court. They 
were sentenced to penal servitude for four years — 
a decision which was received with universal satis- 
faction. 

Beyond the temporary surrender of his liberty, 

I Carnegie sustained no loss by the affair. For 
many years, he had been hopelessly embarrassed 
in money matters by a course of bad living, and 
had looked forward to getting the Castle Mahon 
I agency as a demur fessort. And indeed, as I 
afterwards learned, his chances of success would 
have been very good, if I had not come in to pre- 
vent them. Now, of course, all such hopes were 
out of the question. Accordingly, upon being 
liberated from prison, he did not care to return to 
the scene of his crimes and disgrace ; but, giving 
his numerous creditors the slip, set sail at once 
for Canada. What have been his fortunes there, I 
know not ; for he has never since been heard of. 

With Donnelly, however, the cfse was different. 
Under the system of misrule which had been 
muintainedr by my predecessor in office, he had 
j fattened upon the spoils wrung from the unfortu- 


nate tenants under various pretences; or, what 
was still worse, obtained from them as bribes, 
under no pretence at all. No application for a 
farm was considered safe, unless an understand- 
ing had been come to with the all-potent bailiff ; 
and no surrender of land near his place was 
ever made without his coming in for a corner of 
it some way or another ; so that, from being origi- 
nally a poor cotter under Mr Carnegie senior, 
he bad risen in time to be one of the most 
extensive tenant-farmers in the county. By the 
scheme which he concocted with Carnegie, he 
had hoiked to banish from the agency a man most 
unsuitable for his purposes. Again, Scallan’s 
meadows were adjacent to his honiestead ; and i 
be had a promise of them from his fellow-con- 
spirator, as a sort of reward, iu case the latter 
came to be appointed in my place. But fortune, 
so long favourable, bud at last turned. To crown 
all, ■was the fact that a number of documents 
had been brought to light, iiupUcatiug him 
in fraudulent acts towards both landlord and 
tenants. A friendly hint Wiis given to him that 
an attempt to return to the neighbourhood would 
lead to bis rearrest He was wise enough to take 
the hint, and emigrated, as his partner in crime 
had done, to Canada. Tlulher his wife and family 
followed him, after having realised their property ; 
a thii»g, indeed, which they did with all speed 
possible. Now that all their ill-gotten power was 
lost, they were glad to escape from neighbours 
who regarded them only with feelings of hatred 
and derision. 

On the second day after the arrests, Scallan 
and his wife left the neighbourhood. The carts 
had at last come from Tipperary. Previous to 
their departure, they both came up to Castle 
Mahon to pay me a sort of farewell visit. As 
Scallan hiinsself even in his most sober moments 
was not much of a talker, Mrs Scallan undertook 
in his name the tusk of apologising for the bad 
language he had used to me some time before. 

To reproduce her own words — she saw the merits 
of the case as plain as a pikestaff. There was 
no better man in the world than Scallan ; but it 
stood to sense, that the sweetest-tempered man in 
the world was apt to lose control over .his tongue, 
when under tlie influence cf a villainous whisky 
combined with that of a still more villainous ^ 
bailiff. So slio delivered herself, and they took 
their leave. 1 liave since heard that they are 
faring much better iu their new abode than they 
ever did before. A.s for the vacated homestead, 
it has been allotted by me to one of Mrs Scallau’s 
relatives— -a ‘ daycent ’ Maginnis. 

My ■^vife and children have long since joined 
me here, to reside en 'permanence in Ireland. 

By the courtesy of her noble kinsman, we 
occupy the charming seat of Castle Mahon. Lit 
up by their presence, it Ims lost all its former 
dreary looks, and seems transformed into a perfect 
Elysium. I have got a brand-new bailiff, who 
does his work honestly, fearlessly, and, wdiat is of 
especial importance in the case of sentimental 
Ireland, with tact. The time I do not spend at 
home, I dev.ote to acquainting myself ■with the 
individual concerns of tne tenants ; and the result 
1 find is, that the relations between them and 
myself are becoming more and more sati-sfactory 
every day. My experience is, that an intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of each one on his 
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estate is nothing more than the duty of a land- 
agent Be that as it may. it is certainly the best 
means of preventing such ludicrous occurrences 
as attended my first — and last — eviction. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AUTS. 

The opening out of the St Gothard Tunnel, the 
meeting of the two excavating parties witiiin a few 
inches of the true direction, tlie behaviour of air- 
currents in the long alley, with other attendant 
circumstances, are beginning to lose the charm of 
novelty, and are passing into the matter-of-course 
category. A tunnel through Vesuvius or under 
the Channel would perhaps revive the interest in 
long subterranean borings ; but the projected 
piercing of the Arlberg, the Simplon, or Mont 
Blanc will be mere feats of hewing and blasting. 
Meanwhile the question, How to provide proper 
ventilation ? waits for solution. The air of tunnels 
is notoriously disagreeable. This objection it is 
thought may be overcome ; and a means for keep- 
ing tlie Golliard Tunnel free fmm hot stifling fumes 


of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. ‘ Each 
ship,’ we are told, ‘ is furnished with three chrono- 
meters, which may be called a, h, c. The rates of 
these instruments are supplied from the Observa- 
tory for every five degrees of temperature from 
45“ to 95“ inclusive. By means of these rates, the 
Greenwich time for each chronometer is obtained 
daily by merely adding the rate for the observed 
temperature to the error of the instrument for the 
preceding day ; a is then first compared with h, 
and then with c. In this way the differences of 
Greenwich mean time between a and h and 
between a and c are found daily.’ A few minutes 
suffice for the operation ; but the result is impor- 
tant ; for the ship which carried the instruments 
‘ crossed the equator twice, and passed tsvice 
through the Straits of Magellan, and the error of 
longitude by the mean of the three chrono- 
meters appears scarcely to have exceeded two or 
three miles at any time during the voyage.’ 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris have con- 
ferred their Lalandc prize on Mr Peters of tji 
Clinton, United States, who, by his own pen. 


, , severing watchfulness, has discovered forty-three 

and pungent steam is talked a )out.^ It is to make ! large group of minor planets. When 

the elderly men of these days were boys, four 
very small planets were known as occupying a 
position between Mans and Jupiter. By suhse- 
quent observation (in which Mr Peters has borne 
excellent part) the number has been increased 
to more than two hundred. The more the num- 
ber is augmented, the more interesting do these 


use of dynamo-electric machines for the passage 
tlirongh the mountain, instead of the ordinary 
locoi otivc's. The locrtmolives would bring the 
trains to the entrance of the tunnel, and being 
there detached, the dynamo-electric maeliine would 
be hoolied on, and haul tlie train to the opposite 
eutrauc' , wlu'n,' a h omotive ^vuuld be waiting to 
take the train on 


* Aiator-power at each end, to ' become to the astronomer ; for they are 

be luul for nothing, there lack. Tins would ; theoretically as the relics of a large 

drive the turbines employed in driving tlie electric : 

iiiacliuies and ])roilucing currenlH puwertul enough . jq general law.s of our planetary system, 
for tlie work reipiired. Tliis seems, therefore, to , Thus it is tliat the plodding observers prepare 
be a tine opportunity to develop all that is advan- | the way for the theories of philosophers, 
tageoiis in the use of <lyiianio-electrie machines on A. remarkable fact noted during Nordenskjiild’s 
a large, scale, and to shew that they do nut vitiate 1 north-east voyage was that no displays of aurora 
the air of a tunnel. i similar to those which so frequently 

The rajiidlv moving comet whicli ap])e.arcd in in Liiropeau latitudes. All that the 

j i.i Fel.™arv U,t I, a.l o y «>«• .'ws . “ 


the 


faint luminous arc, apparently always in the 


liead de.-.c.nbed as a land. iu;bulous mass with a ^ same rdace in the latitude of the maguetic pole, 
slight central condensation, while its tail was aj ^.t llarvanl College Observatory, Cambridge, 
bright strei k about twenty-live degree.s in length, i Mivssacliu.setts, a work of some magnitude, as Mr 
It was watched by observers in South America, in ; Pickering the Director states in his annual Report, 
Australia, and at the Cape of Good Hope. It took ' bus been undertaken. It is the determination of 
a.stronomers by .surprise ; and slipjied out of sigdit ! fbe light of all the stars visible to the naked eye 



out a resemblance between this comet and one 


... 1 ■ inio » > . . , be patient and persevering. The photometer 

'wliich iippeiiriHl in 1S43 j unu ho asks in a letter i ompfuved in uicasurin:^ the lii^ht is a liorizontal 

addres.sed to the Astronomer-Royal : ‘ Can it be ! telescope vvitli two objectives. By means of 
possible that there is such a comet in the system, i two pri.sms mounted in front of tiie telescope, 
almost grazing the sun’.s surface in perihelion, and ; the pole-star is rellected into one object glass, and 
revolving in less than thirty -seven years 1 ’ j the star to be measured into the other. The 

The astronomer at the Liverpool 0)>.scr\'atory I light l;cing made to coincide, both, are 
states in his last Report that more than three 


thousand chronometers have been tested in such 




seen in the same field ; and thus the star under 
examination can be compared with the pole-star, 
, ,, , . . and its quantity of light ascertained to a nicety, 

a way as to supply the nece.ssary date lor cal- { another sJrie.s of observations, the trans- 
culating the corrections required by changes of I patency of the air at different altiludes is fo 
temperature. Among them are the chronometers { be determined, and thereby it will be possible 
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t6 Artert pr<M*re8Bive changes in the light of the necessary to protect them during their early yeara 
pole-star. It is worthy of mention here that from hurricanes by barriers of bush. ^ 

the nhswatory havin*^ become oramped in its Among the plants classed 1^ hotanists as 
through want of funds, a number Enphorbiacea, one variety which grows ahun- 
includinc» ladies, have promised to dantly in Natal yields a gum which after careful 
: ?ii»Btoiiiate an annual sum of live thousand dollars trial is found to protect iron from rust, whether 
five years, and thus revive the old place on land or in the water. An iron plate coated 
■ ^to ’ngoroas activity. tliis gum was sunk during two years in one 

ii ' A iVench physicist, after study of the records of the docks at Chatham ; and was as clean when 
isdf earthquakes from the beginning of the last taken out as when first put in. Judging from this 
Leaitury, finds that the dislurbances are most I result, an iron ship coated with the euphorbia 
’' Jreuuent when J uni ter and Saturn are in certain gum should be safe from corrosion and from 


jpo^itioBs; and '^froniTHTTie pfe<licts that the foulness; that is, the clinging of barnacles and 
pnmber of earthquakes will be largo in *1886, weeds under water. The gum when laid on and 
1891, 1898, 1900, and onwards to 1930, where dry, is said to have a ghvssy appearance ; and we 
liis calculations stop for the present. In one are told that when applied to woodwork, it pre- 
cise it may be regarded as fortunate tliat the vents the ravages of the white ants, 
world musi wait six years before the prediction At the last annual meeting of the Entomological 
can be verified. * . * Society, the Cluairman made a few remarks, which 


world must wait six years before the prediction At the last annual meeting of the Entomological 
Can be verified. * . * l Society, the Cluairman made a few remarks, which 

Forestry is a subject much more studied in ■ are significant when taken in connection with 
France than in England. One of the Under | what precedes. Tlie number of members is too 
Secretaries of State is Director of Forests, with ! few. ‘ Do we not,' says tlie Chairman, ‘ ride our 
control of a large body of foresters. It has been | own special hobby-horses a little too hard, and so 
arranged that these men shall make notes of I deter those who are not specialists from joining 
, such natural history phenomena as fall within ! us ? Could we not organise a series of periodical 

their observation, to be delivered to the central | Reports on injurious insects, and so secure the 

; Meteorological Office at Paris. It has been said ; adhesion of agriculturists and horticulturists ? 

erf meteorologists by an eminent Frenchman, ! Can we not obtain for our Tranmetions more 
I that they too often neglect observations of I papers of an anatomical or philosophic character, 
animal or vegetable pliyeiology ; and he re- i more papers on cl.'issilication or distribution, on 

commends that ‘the dates of the arrival and I the morphology and development of insects, on 

departure of migratory birds, the leafing and [ the light thrown by entomology on the problems 
.flowering of plants, and the ripening of corn, i of general biology ? Papers like these would ,bo 
should be noted in each di.strict. And, in the ! readable by naturalists who are not specially 
interests of agriculture, there should be careful | entomologists.' 

mgistration of the date of .sowing and harvest- ! Tliat Australia is rich in flowering phmt.s and 
ing the principal crops, and of cutting the hay ; shrnb.s becomes more and more, evident a.s botanists 
neior the observatories. This would soon give ' pursue their re‘<earches in that country, and pub- 
for each department facts of considerable pruc- • lish the results in the Proceedhirjs of the Linnean 
Ideal importance; for it would be possible to Society of New South Wales and other journals, 
j^edict more than a month beforehand, within In one of their recent numbers, an interesting 


two or three days, the date of the harvest, and 
fimiish agriculturists with other data of equal 
Titility.* Long series of observations of plants 
wohld yield evidence as regards slow changes of 
. 'diimate ; an interesting question in pure science. 
; The employment of hundreds of foresters as 
: idit^ltervers is a good step ‘^owards gathering in the 
. xeeults indicated in the foregoing suggestions. 


account is given of tlie flora of tropical QiiPerts- 
land, with_ description of certain iiiagnificent 
aquatic plants, among ■which are the grand 
Pythagorean bean — or pink water-lily, as the 
Australians call it-~wliich in ancient days wa.s 
so plentiful in Egyptian waters. The apfMiaranee 
of the lagoons wlien’ this plant is in idooin is 
especially beaut ifnl. Of another species, with 


At a meeting of the Essex Institute, held at double wliite tlovvers, we are told that its leaves, 
f -ifalem, Massachusetts, an account was given of the iii-tead of lying flat on the water and floating 
‘ iphie-treee, which are the principal forest-trees of ’■ wide, stand n]i aiiove the surface in a close cluster, 
■ti^ county; and the speaker expressed a liope ; giving one the idea of iheir having been blown in 
. America would follow the example of Europe I a lieap by a high wind, lucsenting a singular effect 
I'isi regards the planting of trees and rearing of far as eye cun reach. 

: :^0Cld8 and forests. He recommends that the The 'Rev. Professor Ifaughton, of Dublin, has 
; Important functions performed by forests in rehi- publislied a second edition of his interesting and 
libu to the health, wealth, and proper develop- in.structive work, Principle.^ of Animal Mechanic.% 
ment of a country, should be brought into the in which, though it contains nearly five hundred 
obltmaon sel^ the State as a subject of study, pages, he has not been able to use more than 
Then, as he remarks, ‘in the half of a generation, | a tenth part of the materials at his disposal His 
Idjie yonng inen and women of the land \yould l>e j object is to shew ‘the mutual advantages obtain- 
prepared to understand the justice and wisdom of j able by anatomists and geometers from a combina- 
State enactments, which now almost all would > tion of the sciences which they cultivate.’ Anato- 
eoDsider hardships. To educated intelligence, | mists will gain by the increased precision wliich 
ymther than to fonse of law, should the community numerical stdtements must give to their ohserva- 
look to see the pme-tree respected and valued.’ tions, '.•md geometers will find in anatomy a new 
y Mauritins, it appears, is taking pains to intro- field of problems opened out to their investigation, 
trees, ftem other countries and rear plan- ‘ I have met,’ says Professor Haughton, ‘ in the 
y fllfcionB. Among the most thriving are tlie course of my inveatigation.s with numerous in- 
y ivaeaiypttts, teak, and mahogany ; but it is found stances, in the muscular mechanism of the verte- 
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brate animals, of the application of the principle 
of least action in nature ; by which I mean that 
the work to be done is effected by means of the 
CKistiug arrangement of the muscles, bones, and 
joints, with a less expenditnre of force than would 
be possible under any other arrangement, so that 
any alteration would be a positive disadvant^e to 
the animal. If, as I consider probable, this fact 
should prove to be of much wider occurrence in 
nature than these instances shew, it may serve to 
-give us some slight 'dinipse of the mechanism by 
which the conservation of S2)ecies in nature is 
secured.’ 

Sheep-disease is a subject which has been much 
discussed notwithstanding the tunnoil of politias. 
By naturalists and graziers, one disease produced 
by a parasite termed distoma, is known as 
‘flukes and the way in which the sheep become 
infested by this and other jmrasites is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting question in natural history. 
Interesting too as a question of pndit and loss ; 
for the saving of our woolly flocks W'ould be 
enormous if a remedy could be found. Is there 
no one among the many aspirants for fame and 
fortune who will set himself earnestly to work, 
make out the whole history of the case, and find 
a remedy ? Ho would be in every sense a bene- 
factor. 

Another fpiestiou is water-supjdy, an important 
question for Londoners, who are called on to pay 
hcavi' • for water ‘still untit for dietetic jturposes,’ 
being ‘ excessively polluted with organic matter.’ 
In some (juarters it is thought that one central 
authority wouM be able to Itring in pure water — 
water absolutely free, from tlie slightest, taint of 
sewage, at one-third i f the cost t/f takiii.g over the 
property of the wu’er-comjtanies. That which 
was possible to ancient Jlomi', ought nut to be 
impossible to modern England ; and if our riv'ers, 
us appears Iruiti ollicial evidence, must be sewage 
drains, there, are sjuings enough in our northern 
and weslctrn hills and under our southern chalk 
lo sufijily an endless stream of bright pure water. 

It is refreshing to learn that there is at least one, 
uncontaniinated river — tho_ Uitugiuaj which hja-? 
been found by analysis to bo jieiliups the juirest 
stream in the world ; for the water thereof contains 
fiomewhat less than four j)aVts of solid matter in 
one hundred thousand, even at a di.stanc<‘ of live 
hundred miles from its source. 'I'hc Parana, on 
the contrarv, which, uniting with the Uruguay, 
forms the great estuary known as the. river Plate, 
is ol very muddy ap|»eurance, from tlie. large 
quantity of clay which it holds in su.si)en.sion. 

In a paper on ‘E.vph).sive Agents applied to 
Industrial l'urpo.ses,’ ri;ad at a meeting of the 
Institution ot Civil Engineers, a coiujire-ssed 
l)Owder ivas described which has great advantage.s 
over granular iiow'oer, ‘ on the score of convenience 
and comparative safety, as well as of gn^ater elh- 
ciency.’ A new class of nitro-glycerine explo.sives, 
devised by Nobel, was also de.scribed. Of these, 
the so-called bla-sting gelatine may bo taken jis the 
type. It is preferable to dynamite, being more 
potent, and less liable to danger in actual use. 

The advantages of circular saws ivith movable 
teeth are more and more appreciated in America, 
and are thu.s set forth. The. teeth being drop- 
iorged, from bar steel, are regular in size and 
shape, and of better material than it is possible to 
use for the whole saw ; they pass better and more 


smoothly than solid teeth through wet and flbrous 
wood ; the loss of time in filing is obviated, as also 
the loss in diameter of a solid saw conseejuent on 
the filing. If a tooth is lost from a solid saw, the 
mill must stand still until the saw has been refiled 
into working order ; but the sawyer who has a 
bag full of little ‘ bits ’ (movable teeth) which cost 
three-halfpence each, is independent of accidents, 
and can replace a lost tooth without delay. The 
advantage thus gained in places far away from a 
saw-factory may be easily seen and understood. 
There are many such places in our own colonies. 

Shell-mounds containing relics of the primeval 
tribes t)f Japan have been found at Omori, near 
'I’okio. A lull description of the mounds and of 
the articles collected has been published by the 
Science Department of the University of Tokio, 
with ample illustration in eighteen plates^ wherein 
ethnologists ma/ find examples lor comparison 
with the relics discovered in other countries, A 
kind of wheat which was cultivated in Egypt in 
the -ancient days has been found in the Lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, also the seeds of a species 
of flax ; from which the conclusion has been drawn 
that the Lake-dwellers were of African origin. 

Mr Gillman of Detroit, in w'riting on ‘The 
Ancient Men of the Great Lakes,’ makes a few 
remarks about skulls, which anthropologists gene- 
rally would do well to remember. ‘ Cranial capa- 
city,’ he say.s, ‘ must not be implicitly regarded 
as of ])hysiological import. Otherwise we should 
have the anomaly of the civilised, refined Peru- 
vian with a skull the cubic contents of which are 
nearly identical with tho.se of the Australians and 
Hottentots, and are largely exceeded by those of 
the brutal North American Indian. Unless the 
finality of the biain can be represented at the 
.“ume time as the quantity, brain measurement 
cannot be a-ssumed jvs an indic.ation of tke 
intellectual 2)ositiou of races any more than of 
individuals.’ 

Beaumontague — a substance which has recently 
been brought prominently before the notice of the 
public in connection with the ironwork of the 
ill-fated Tay Bridge — is a composition of borings, 
briiustone, pitch, sal-ammonhic, rosifi',' and bees- 
\yax. The borings — that i.s, the particles of ca.st- 
imu cut away in the boring of a cylinder or any 
other casting—are small and fine. For the pre-"\ 
jraration of beaumontague, all the above sub- 
stance.s, added in equal quantities — save the sal- 
ammoniac, of which but little should be used — 
are ])laced in an open ve.ssel over a fire, and there 
allowed to remain, with occasional stirrings, until 
the mixture melts down into a thick viscid bod}^ 
The vessel is then taken off the fire ; and the con- 
tents, when somewhat cooled, are poured out, and 
rolled by hand into small balls about two inches 
in diameter, while still hot and viscid. Thew 
balls rapidly cool and harden, and are then laM 
aside until required. The method of filling a 
hole in an iron casting with beaumontague is 
performed without much difficulty. The balls axe f 
broken up into small lumps, and the operatox ^ 
having filled the hole with these lumps, preasMBk, , 
them in with a red-hot iron, upon the applrcaflun ^ 
of which the beaumontague is rapidlymelted bj | 
heat, and speedily fills up the angles and cxevipfts 
of the hole. Wlieu this operation is complefiidL 
the surface is filed smooth, a little fotfindiy-satid 
rubbed over it; and in five minutes the beau- 
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nioxit49ij^ lute set hard, and all traces of the 
have been removt d. 

It iHll he thus seen that beaurnoulague is a 
JBuWtfmee used for disguising defective castings, a 
iaoi nrhich ought to demand jmlicial inquiry. 


FLEUSS, THE DIVER. 

Wb lately presented an account of Mr Fleuss’s 
•discovery of a method of diving and living under 
water without recourse to air-tubes. As corro- 
borating what we stated regarding this remarkable 
person and his discovery, tlie following appears in 
the Times of April 27. 

‘Mr Fleuss made his first appearance at tlu* Roj'al 
Aquarium, Westminster, last night, in the large 
tank built for the whale and used by the seals. 
His remarkable performance under water was better 
seen than it has been elsewhere eitlier during the | 
few months of the exhibition of his apparatus at the | 
Polytechnic or at Brighton. He can stay under 
Avater for fh'e hours without an aii-tuhe or any 
other communication with tlie surface ; and this 
absence of encumbrance gives him mncli greater 
freedom than other divers possess. lie can, for 
instance, lit* down and bend hi.^ body in any po''itiun 
without fear of being lilted or floated np, and with- 
out suiiering from the ob-trucliou ol the long ])i]>e 
which usually connects the liead of a (li\er with a 
boat above. In short, he j)osscs«es tlie j)riiicij>al 
advantage wdiich distingui'-hes an anifnal Irom a 
plant ; he moves independently instead ol being { 
looted to one spot. Fore—lioitened in the water, he I 
presents a cuiious appearance, with gieat goggle 
eyes in his burnished helmet, a strong water-tight 
dress, and waler-bout.s. I'lie spectators amuse 
themselves by throwing pence for him to jiick up, 
or by A\riting messages to him on cardbuavtl, 
which he reads and answers on caidboaid, always 
under w'ater. II(‘ sharpens his pencil under water, 
gives and receives signals Avith a cord, and is to 
experiment on the submaiiue use ol the t'-lephoiie. 
At Ryde lie Avalkcd ior a quaiter of a mile under 
the sea ; at Biightou he went down in five 
fathoms by the cliain pier in rough weather. If 
he could eat under Avatcr, ^Ir Ficuss s-ajs he 
could stay for a longer 2 )eriod than the live hours 
Avhieh he gives as tlie ordiiiar}' limit. Vo-terd.iy 
afternoon he remained two liours and seven 
minutes under water in the Aquarium, and again 
went down for half an hour in the evening. 
In a short lecture on his apparatus which Mr 
Ficuss gave in tlie evening immediately on 
returning to the upper air, lie stated tluit liis 
method is no secret, that it is patented, and that 
the specifications are accordirigly imbli-lied. In 
every draught of breath avc draw avc take in a 
an tain amount of oxygen Avith four times as much 
nitrogen. A little of the oxygen bctoines fixed 
ill the form of carbonic acid, and the air thus 
detf'riorated becomes unfit to breatli.-. If, lunv- 
ever, the place of the missing oxygen is taken by u 
fie»h snjqily, the mixture bacumes again lit for 
breathing. Acconliiig to Mr Fleu&s, he takes 
ilown compre6.<cd oxygen to supply the place ol 
that which is breathed : in other word.s, he has 


proper. This was confessedly a rough, popular, 
nasty, and generalised explanation. A more scien- 
tific account may be expected from the lecture on 
the subject which Dr B. W. Richardson, F.RS,, 
who is specially qualified for the investigation by 
his well-known experiments on ozone, is to deliver 
at the Society of Arts. It will be remembered 
that it was to the same Society that Professor 
Tyndall explained the fireman’s respirator, which 
has since proved in practice so Valuable an instru- 
ment in straining tlie bad air at fires before it 
reaches the lungs, and so enabling the fireman to 
breathe what air is left among smoke and noxious 
vapours. Mr Flemss’s inotbod is still more effec- 
tual, because be carries liis ow'ii sujiply of oxygen 
with him in a coinjiressed form, and has thus 
been enabled to broatlie in an atmosphere in which 
there is no aj)prcciable qu.aiitity of air at alL 
He 8tate.s that he has gone through fire-damp 
(earburetU'd liydrogcn) and clioke-danqi (carbonic 
acid), and could exist in tlie charged receiver 
of a gas factory. In the great lielmot and in the 
hollow’s of liis armour there is room for a certain 
quantity of air, and this is kept fresh and con- 
stantly renewed by a stream of oxygen, the pres- 
sure of which he regulates by a tap at Avill. To 
refresh himself, he increases the flow’ of oxygen ; 
•and w'hen he reijuircs no stimulus, diiniuishes it. 
Mr Fleuss is a young and vigorous man, who has 
served in the steamboats of the I'eninsular and 
Oriental ('oni{)uny. His apparatus is certainly 
very ingenious and ellecti\*e, and well worthy of 
ulteiitioii.’ 


THE LEAFY TIME OF JIVNF.. 

Tin: Icavis are preen upon the boui,'li ; 

Q’he swallow's on the win ; ; 

The euckoo’s note, fioiii aoikIct wood, 

Doth all nielodious linp. 

It is tin time when oveiw binl 
lib inellowe.st pipe iloth tiiii'' ; 

Of elouill ss skies, of smiiiiier flowers, 

The leafy time of June ! 

The W itM Mliiio, upon tlio pool 
Tlitii ^roltlen .‘'Ihmv ; 

Tlicjr cups iu 

The i>i]\er btuAiii b(*lovv. 

.AhcI like a meteor flashinii .swift 
Aiui bii(l(h*n from Uie sk\, 

ItarU, fit TOW}, riero«s tlio lecdd 
The jewelled dragtiadly. 

The roso’fj Hoent ajid4n(at1ow-]iaj 
IVifume the j^uinnifT air ; 

The huttoiFiijis and rewdip hellft 
Their yellowest veBlmoiits wean 

I'oi 'lift the balmy blossom time, 

Wiieu Kuturc doth attune 

AJl h eurts her beauties to enjoy — 

The leafy time of June ! 

A. JL B. 


invented ra «et of whicii perform a 

lutictbtt pi’ccia^ly the reverse of tliat ol the lungs 
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POPULATION! 

At the commoncement of his pleasant history, the 
Vicar of Wakefield confidently gives it .as Ids 
opinion, that ‘the honest man who married .and 
brought up a large family, did more servicf' than 
ho wdio continuecl single and only talkeii of popu- 
lation.’ Accordingly, to make good liis word, the 
V’^icar married, and in due course of time was 
blessea with a tolerably large family. We learn 
that ho (“xporienced sundry vicissitudes, .ami that 
the family wore sometimes at a })inch, Imt that 
things canie all right at last. In the end of the 
day ho was as well off as if he had remained single 
and spent everything on himself. (Joldsmith, the 
author of 1 1ns charming fiction, was not always 
sound in his political ccononjy. lie soinetimes 
alhjwed his feelings to get the better of his judg- 
ment. But ho was sound in represemting that the 
V icar, acting under a high sense of responsibility, 
<lid quite riglit in marrying a woman who m.ade 
a good and affectionate wife, .and contributed a 
lair share of children to the general jiopulation. 

It needs no philosc>phy to tell us •that jmpuha- 
tion is the basis of national wealth in every well- 
ordered community ; for if the nmnbcrs of the 
people are not increased by the births exceeding 
the deaths, the nation with all its pomp and 
power must decline, and at length sink to a 
nonentity. Mr Malthus, a worthy clergyman, biit 
rather too much of a theorist, at the beginning of 
the present century took fright at the notion tlnit 
population increases immensely faster than the 
production of food ; so that if something were not 
done to check the number of births, the country 
would hy-and-by get over-peopled, and disastrous 
famines would be the consequenco. It is very 
curious to think that si.xty years ago, this fanci- 
ful notion caused considerable alarm, and was 
discussed by learned men as a wonderful dis- 
covery. How to keep down tho number, of 
people was a sixhject of grave inquiiy. Some 
thought there should be fewer marriages ; but that 
for various reasons would not answer, and was 
never so much as attempted. The Reviews and 


Magazines of the period had a great deal to say 
about Malthus. Ilis theory was a splendid sub- 
ject to worry upon, as good as Dean Swift, who 
lias been a bone of contention in literature for tho 
last hundred years. As people went on marrying, 
notwithstanding the apprehensions thrown out by 
lifalthus and his adherents, and as tlie new families 
that came into the world got their food somehow, 
the bugbear of universal starvation gradually 
vanished. We do not now hear anything about 
it. Mankind go on in the old way, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and it is to be hoped will do 
so to the end of the chapter. The truth is, Mr 
Malthus took too microscopic a view of affairs. 
He failed to make proper allowance for the deadly 
etl'ecls of vice, overcrowding, and luxury ; neither 
did lu* make due account of emigration to new 
unpeopled counlrios, or to the free importation of 
food in exchange for articles produced by indus- 
trial enterprise. Had he lived until 1880, he 
would probably have somewhat modified his 
agonising theory. 

It woul<l be quite in vain foi'any one nowadays 
to try to frighten society with the Malthusian 
idea. In our own country and its magnificeht 
colonies, as also in the United States, public 
ojunion is all the other Wiiy. The man who 
marries and rears a family b}' his skill and industry 
is a benefactor, and merits oiir approbation. Ho 
who through paisimony, vicious inclinaliou, or 
some ridiculous crotchet, dedicates himself to 
celibacy, is pr(jnouuced to be a poor creature, 
for he fails to obey tho primordial injunction, 
to ‘ be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it.’ Were all on some plea 
or other to follow his example, tlie greatuesa of 
England w’ould pretty soon come to an end. 
Within a centnry the nation would bo extinct. 
Thero are instances of men living to be old bache- 
lors, in consequence of some unfortunate cirevun- 
stauce. They have met with a saddening disap- I 
pointment, or have devoted themselves to the 
support of widowed sisters or nieces. In Sttch 
cases there is a reasonable excuse for delibaey. 
The bachelors we specially refer to as aa excres- 
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oenoe have through mere parsimony, whim, or 
indedBicm, let the marrying time of life pass, and 
become C3nucal]y indiliercnt to matrimony. 

A likely man in good circumstances, who has 
zeached middle life in a state of celibacy, may be 
beard to say apologetically: ‘I don’t caro for 
marrying; let others do so if they like.’ We 
tdl him, on the contrary, that he deserts his duty 
in not marrying. By living only for himself, lie 
is deranging the balance of the sexes — sufficiently 
deranged already by soldiering and accidental 
calamities. He is, in fact, depriving some, deserv- 
ing spinster of her proper destiny, crowding her 
perhaps into the workhouse or worse. ‘ He does 
not care!’ 'Well, he w'ill care by-aud-by. Wc his wife and children, pays school-fees for the two 
must remind him ^that when he disappears from elder. That is our belief, and it stands to reason, 
the face of creation, as he must do some day, there Had he been a drunken wretch w'ho misspends his 
will be none to mourn his loss. His heir-looms earnings, he would not have sallied forth iu tho 
will be scattered, and his wealth given to others, honourable way he has done on this meniorablo 
He will drop out of the catalogue of humanity as Sunday afternoon. He is not ashamed of carrying 
if he had never existed. He will no more he baby, not lie. Tho little creature, seemingly 
missed than the old withered stump by the w’ay- about twelve mouths old, just into its first short 
side, that has been cut down and carried off for frock of white calico, is carried on his left arm, 
firewood. His memory will be less cherished than and its little fingers seem to be playing with his 
that of the faithful dog who in his dying moments i board and whiskers. We observe lie is Irj’ing to 
affectionately licks the hand of his master. Such amuse the child by pointing to a pretty little dog 
is the doom of the persistent cynical bachelor. that is trotting along the pavement. What his 
The subject admits of plca.santcr considerations ; name may be is of no consequence. Wc call him 
than the fate of unhappy celibates. If the higher | Jim. 

and luxurious orders fail iu })erpctuating their The other members of the modest party are in 
lineage, it cannot be said tljere is usually any short- keeping. Besides the wile, a cheery little, woman, 
coming in this respect among the middle and more there are three children iu a row, ri-sing in 
particularly the wage-receiving classes. Artisans height like the steps of a stair. Tn the, phrase- 
and rural labourers, at least iu this country, excel ology of the Psalmist, the.se ure Jim’.s ‘ arrows 
iu maintaining the birth-rate, being only matched .and there can be no doubt his ‘quiver’ is 
by the colonists of New Zealand, who seem to destined to \'o about as full as dob could boast 
possess a very clear idea of the Diviue injunction, 1 of after coming through his misfortune:*. It is 
as well as of that singularly expressive pa^3ago ! loleiably obvi<jus, as in such c.ises, the wife has a 
in the Psalms: ‘Children are an heritage of , somewhat heavy handful. She has, of course, no 
the Lord... As arrows are in tho hand of | domestic help. Has all things to do, until the 
a mighty man, ss are children of the youth. | eldest girl grows up. But what, then ? She is 
Happy is. the man that hath his quiver full ' haj»py in lie*’ s])here, 1.3 contente i with her lot, 
of them.’ Some poor fellow who has the luck ' and like all good wives, thinks higlily of 
to ‘fall into a family’ earlier than lie bad husband, whom -she views as sovereign of me 
anticipated, may possibly think that Ids quiver ' c.'tabli.diment ; .and so he is, ‘ looking like a 
has been slightly overstocked, but mark his gentle 1 king when seate'l in ]d.s anu-chair,’ as w'as said 
resignation. He will live to have Ids reward. , by the wife of the ( 'uni-luw Ilhymer. While Jim 
Shsdl we picture him in one of our experi- { i.s king, hi.s dutiful liclpmale is head of the 
ences? Yes. We take a mental phologr.q»h of 1 admiid.^'tration, .:^eud.s the children to school, pays 
him on a Sunday afternoon. j tlie weekly liill 3 , takes a shilling now and then 

The sun shines brightly, and every tiring is plea- 1 to the Savings- liaiik, and declares that if Jim’s 
sant for a quiet walk out with his belongings. ' w’.ages were raised to five aud-thirty a week, 
We have been at church, and are looking .,rsu- j slic would ‘think hensclf a lady.’ Wo shall not 
ally out of window. Various people arc paa.-ing — extend the picture. All that need he done is to 
some fast, as if too late for an appointment ; some | ask whether Jim with his belongings is not a 
slow, as if they had a difficulty in consuming tire ( more useful and noble character than tho miserly 
time. Our attention is fixed on a family party i stick of a bachelor who has come under our 
going out to breathe the fresh air in the environ.*? I notice ? 

of the crowded city, and to enjoy the look of the | Here, possibly, vro are pulled up by a dis- 
tress coming into leaf, the wild-flowers by the couraging remark on tho vast number of irapru- 
wayside, and to hear if possible the chirruping deirt marriages, and the provoking superfluity of 
and notes of the birds nbvr building their nests deserted or half-starved children, whose parents 
and longing ’to each' other in early summer. As have either gone on the tramp, or are seen lounging 


for tho party who aro proceeding on this simple 
excursion, they are unmistakable. Tho head of the 
family, who, when at home, takes the arm-chair, 
is to all appearance a decent mechanic. He may 
he skilled in steam-engines ; he may bo a joiner 
or a compositor. Anyw'ay, he is a respectable 
man. We know that by the look of him. He is 
plainly but well dressed. There cannot be a 
doubt that he reads the papers ; has a shelf of a 
few books, and stands w^oll with his fellows and 
his employers. It is not unlikely that ho has a 
wage of thirty shillings a week. Out of this, from 
his frugality, he pay.s his rent, his society-money, 
and his water-rates, feeds and clothes himself and 
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idly about with pipes in their mouths and coats 
out at the elbows. But a state of things like that 
is very much a result of neglected education, and, 
if we must speak plainly, the blundering of 
philanthropists m pampering and encouraging the 
worthless. ‘Too many people, and more children 
would only make matters worse.’ Tliat is what you 
will hear said, and it is said in ignorance. There 
are not too many people. Half the world is crying 
for people to come and replenish it. Dirt is only 
wealth out of its plact. Put it in its right place, 
and you produce fertility. So is it with hosts of 
idlers. Teach and encourage them to go where 
they are wanted. A sharper system of police 
would go far towards clearing them out. 

One of the finer features of the Matrimonial, as 
formerly stated, is the inspiring of motives to 
exertion. The childless are apt to take things 
easily. The many-childed are forced to be active. 
When the Hon. Thomas Erskine, who afterwards 
became Lord Chancellor, a[»peared at the bar to 
speak on his first brief, he astonished every one by 
the fervour of his eloquence, which happily gained 
his cause, and at once made him famous. After- 
wards, on being asked what had so singxilarly 
inspired his energies, he said, ‘ he felt his children 
tugging at his gown ; ’ which metaphorically signi- 
fied that the wants of his family had impelled 
him to put forth powers which he hardly knew he 
jiossessed. Tlie biographies of great men are full 
of inciil' nts of this kind. To make a provision 
for children is an animating cause, of much that wo 
see in professional enterprise and W(dl-doing. By | 
what may be, culled universal sympathetic leeliiig, 
the many-ebilded nsual’y have the best chance of 
being preferred in case i f conqietilion for offices of 
trust. There is a lurking jealousy of celibates ; 
they have no proper anchorage — here to-day and 
away to- morrow. ‘Spriiggins for Beadle: Ten 
.small children (two of them twins) and a wife !’ is 
one of Dickens’ best bits. 

Laying aside exceptional ca.scs, the standard by 
which we arc to judge Avhether a nation is advanc- 
ing or retrograding is, as formerly hinted, the 
ratio of births to the number of de.sths. To make 
sure that there is an overplus, there ought to be 
on an average not fewer tiian live births to each 
marriage. 'I’he reason tvhy ’is simple. Two j 
children Avill rei>lacc the hither and mother at | 
their decease, and leave the population as it is. 
Two of the remaining three die, or one dies and the 
other perhaps goes abroad. Tliat disjioses of four. 
The filth lives to be married and constitutes the 
overplus, or permanent addition to the jiopulation. 
A family of six would give a better chance of a 
reasonable increase, though even Avith six there are 
instatices where all disappear without leaving more 
than one to represent the two parents, perhaps not 
that. In England, there arc on an average five 
imd a fraction to a marriage. Tlic increase 
consequently goes on at a moderate rate. As 
regards France, there are some very extraordinary 
disclosures that are eminently suggestive of a 
defective state of affairs. 

At the French Revolution, when all sorts of 
crotchets were ventilated, there arose a clamour 
about efmality and the division of property, 
iiiose who clamoured meant weU; hut well- 
meaning jjeople ^without proper foresight often 
commit grievous errors. In obedience to the 
pE^ular cr^, a law of succession to property was 


enacted, by which, with some reservation, all 
parents left wob to be equally divided among 
their children. The jiarents had no choice. We 
shall now see how this precious law has workei 
The legislators had takiien no account of the fact 
that people might abstain from marrying, and that 
if they did marry, they might restrict the number 
of their offspring. Operating along with the law 
of equal succession, divorces are not allowed in 
France ; wherefore men are reluctant to enter the 
married state, lest they should be tortured all their 
days with a wife who has misconducted herself. 
Marriage is even directly restricted by the obli- 
gation of procuring the consent of parents. The 
first effect of these Iraa^s may be briefly compre- 
hended in the word Profligacy. In some of the 
larger towns, about half the number of children 
horn are foundlings, and brought up in Hospitals, 
with no acknowledged father *or mother.* As 
regards marriage, the .average number of births in 
a family are three and a fraction all over France | 
and except in Brittany and some other depart* 
nients, the average is continually dwindling. It 
has lately been stated that ‘ in the class composed 
of petty tradesmen or the well-to-do peasants, 
there is seldom more than one child per marriage ; 
and in one of the rural communes in Picardy, the 
number of children of the best-off of the peasants 
is thirty-seven children for thirty-five families.’ 
AVliat a revelation ! Thirty-five families have 
among them only tliirty-seven children, or little 
more than one apiece. According to the English 
ratio, they should be more than a hundred. The 
chief reason Avby the number of births to a mar- 
riage in France is so few, is that parents do 
not Avish that their miserably small property 
shnuld be any further subdivided. 

From Avhatever cause, the small number of 
births in proportion to deaths does not keep up 
the rural population. The increase in cities is 
partly by the immigration of strangers. A result 
is, that the j)opulation of France generally has so 
small an annual increase, that the nation is falling 
relatiA'cly behind England and some other Euro- 
pean countries. Grave results are accordingly 
entertained for the future. ‘I» the ministerial 
Report accompanying the census of 1876, it was 
stated that the decrease of population in nearly 
uiie-fonrth of the departments of France was due 
to a decline in the number of marriages, and excess 
of deaths over hu'ths.’ t As the circumstances now 
related arc largely traceable to that unfortunate 
laAv of succession, we see how much mischief may 
be wrought in a country by interfering with moral 
and social obligations. In their frenzied notions 
of equality, the French did AA'onse than upset a 
monarchy, for that is recoverable in some shajie or 
other. Tiicy uprooted the fundamental relations 
of life that Had been sanctioned by the experience 
and Avisdom of ages, and are based on the higher 
feelings of our nature. The deed, we .suppose, could 
not be undone, unless by a formidable political con- 
Auilsion. Behold the. consequences. An excessivn 
subdivision of property in the hands ol peasant 
proprietors, many of whom live in a style unl^fitr 
ting members of a civilised community, logramed 


* Some ooriotts statistics on this subject will be tow iid ' 
in Alison’s ‘ ffistory of Europe,’ voL ix. ,, 

t The Statesman's Year J^k for 1879, by IMbiidc 
Martin. 
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profligacy of manners. Nearly half the number 
of chudrmi in cities are foundlinp in hospitals 
'witihout any known parents. And to crown the 
appalling result, a steadily decreasing popula- 
tion, relatively to the advance in other countries 
less favourably situated. w. a 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

' BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

CHAPTER XSir.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

* Shall we make a compact to he always friends V 

0»B fine day in summer, Sally took me by the 
hand, and walked with me down the avenne, 
through^the great gates and into the village. The 
place was for the most part new, like the Hall of 
which it was a sort of appanage and out-growth ; 
but there were one or two very old liouses in it, 
stone-built and sturdy, with red-tiled roofs which 
set off bravely the green of the surrounding trees. 
Before one of these, mellow with lichen, my com- 
panion stopped, and with many nods and smiles, 
and some blushing, drew out a big key from her 

E ocket, opened the door, and entered. We came 
rst upon a sort of parlour, where a tall and rigid 
clothes-press, reaching nearly totheceiling, mounted | 
guard over the inferior furniture. There was a ■ 
brilliant carpet, the pattern of wdiicli w'as made up ; 
of a set of bouquets in vases, of so enormous a .size, i 
that four of them covered the floor. There were j 
two lithographed German priuts upon the walls, | 
shewing a number of absurdly wooden children at i 
their lessons and at play. Two diamonded win- ! 
dows let light upon this apartment, and at each j 
hung a pair of imitation lace curtains. I have no • 
doubt that to Sally’s eyes the room seemed palatial. 

I know for my own part, although 1 was but ' 
indifferently impressed with it at first, that when j 
Sally turned round upon me beaming, and said : 

* This is my ’ome, ray precious,’ I was at once 
unfeignedly charmed -with it. 

When we came to the back-room, Sully hung 
purposely behind to see what impression it made 
upon me. It came upon me almost w'ith a shock, 
for I seemed to have walked at one childish step 
clean out of this west-country village into that old 
cottage kitchen with which my most intimate 
childish memories were associated. From the eight- 
day clock, whose fatuous and familiar face again 
stared out upon me, to the black-loaded cast-iron 
lion and unicorn, who pranced at each other across 
the intervening space of mantel-shelf, everything 
was there as I remembered it The room lent itself 
to the deception ; the clock w’as once more accom- 
modated with a well to stand in, and down to the 
minutest detail the resemblance to the old place 
seemed complete. Sally stood enjoying my sur- 
prise, and when I turned round upon her she 
absolutely frisked for joy, and brought both hands 
together. * You ’ll come here sometimes, won’t you, 
Johnny,' said the good soul, with both arms round ! 
me as she knelt upon the floor, ‘ and play at being i 
poor again ? ' I promised heartily 1 would ; and 
Sally having kissed me,, led me out at the liuck- 
door, and shewed me a new-buUt shed, in which 
was a caipenteFs bench, with one or two vices 
attached to it, and an instrument which I had not 
seen the like of before, beside it. This, Sally told 
me, was a lathe. Bob, she said, had turned to be 


a turner; and now, she added, with the only 
attempt at a joke I ever heard from her, he was 
a Turner by name and a Turner by nature. Em- 
boldened by the success of this experiment, Sally 
amplified the jest, remarking that she was going 
to turn and be a Turner likewise ; after which 
she blushed intensely, and led me indoors again. 
We sat down in the kitchen ; and she went off 
into a series of spasmodic reminiscences of our 
old life, beginning each with a burst of : ‘And oh.! 
don’t you remember, Johnny?’ Her good heart 
— and' I have met with many friendships and 
uflections in my time, but none more tender or 
more faithful— was filled with the thought of those 
old days ; and wdien she told me how forlorn and 
friendless I had been at my father’s death, and 
how little hope there seemed for me, she was 
moved to tears by the remembrance ; and I cried 
for company. Then we registered a solemn promise 
that if ever I were in trouble, I should come to 
njy old friend. ‘ For,’ said Sally, ‘ it ain’t money, 
and it ain’t rich friends, as ’ll save you from trouble, 
my poor lamb. But a loving ’art ’ll make it light, 
Johnny; an’ come it weal or come it woe, you’ll 
find no change in mo, dear.' 

Though Bob had himself expressly stipulated 
that he and Sally should wait to see w'hat success 
his venture on new ground achieved, he had no 
sooner established him.self than he gave notice to 
the clergyman of the parish to put up the banns. 

I heard them ‘ cried,’ as Sally phrased it, on three 
successive Sundays— Robert Turner, bachelor, and 
Sarah Troman, spinster — the definitions of their 
.several estate.s sounding quite respectful on the 
parson’s part, I felt. Bob, I discovered, was 
experimenting on a mother-in-law before matri- 
mony, inasmuch as both bis own mother and 
Sally’s had taken up their abode in the cottage. 

I discovered also that Bob regarded his own mother 
as a sufficient antidote against Sally’s ; and that 
Sally had the same sort of theory with regard to 
the Dowager Troinan’s restraining influeiuc over 
the Dowager Turner. Whether the theory were 
a sound one. on both sides, and can be so recom- 
mended to the multitude, I cannot venture to say ; 
but I know that they all four dwelt together "in 
great peace and contentmcjit. 'J’he two old bodies 
began by-and-by to live in a state of c(mtinual 
soap-siuls ; for the washing from the Hair fell to 
their share ; and Bob with his own hands erected 
a wooden wash-house, and even built up the brick- 
work for the boiler. 

Up to the time of Sally’s marriage, my goings-out 
and coiuing.s-in had l>een pretty .strictly regulated ; 
but now .an enorniou.s flunkey being deputed to 
iny service, I summoned that gorgeous menial when 
I would— apart from my hours for lessons — and 
was by him accompanied to my old nurse’s cottage, 
to the great admiration of the whole village. I 
was not at that time of a self-assertive turn ; and 
since my association with the gorgeous menial . 
inevitably made a public show of me, and was 
provocative of public comment, I would willingly 
have dispensed with his society. I was always 
happy to escape from the shadow of his grandeur 
into the quiet of Sally’s kitchen or Bob’s work- 
shop. Under Bob’s tuition I became a tolerable 
carpenter, and a book-shelf of my sole manufac- 
ture hangs in his cottage to this day. 

While these halcyon times sped smoothly on, the 
war in the Crimea was raging, and news of victory 
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or defeat reached us now and again. When I went 
to visit Sally, my attendant used to carry yester- 
day’s Times with him ; and I read to Bob the 
impressive letters of that father of special corre- 
m)ondents who chronicled the war for Jupiter 
Tonans. Sometimes letters came from Uncle Ben’s 
son ‘ the Lieutenant,' the third announcing that he 
had won his troop; but these contained sparse 
news of the war, though he took a gallant part in 
it. Once or twice, a letter came to Maud from 
Cousin Will ; and although she read these in 
private, and never spoke of them, it was plainly 
to be seen that they discouraged and disheartened 
her. The allied troops had settled down before 
Sevastopol ; and I had just returned from a visit 
to the village, when I saw Cousin Will alighting 
from his horse at the Hall door ! I had been 
reading aloud the first description of the trenches, 
and had so clearly in my owm mind pictured 
Cousin Will there, that I was quite amazed to sec 
him. He shook hands with me, and jiatted me on 
the shoulder in his old pleasant way ; but he 
looked sad and tired. He was very deejdy tanned, 
and had grown a rich brown beard, which became 
him handsomely. I learned afterwards that the 
only news he brought related to an unavailing 
search, and tliat he liad returned in couseijuonce 
of an alarming message about liis father. Mr Fair- 
holt was well again, and W’as desirous that Will 
should return and carry on the inquiry he had 
bf _,un. I know at the time that the search had 
led to nothing, fur 1 could read that in Maud’s 
eyes. Will announced that his stay would last a 
week only ; but on the day before that on which 
he should hav<; i ‘ irted, he came, not to say fare- 
well, but to bring a letter he had just received 
from his friend Mr Hastings. 1 have that letter 
in my possession now — it will appear in its own 
place how it came into iny haiuLs — and I tran- 
scribe it here. It bore date ‘ Camp before Sevas- 
topol,’ and ran thus : 

‘My DEAR Will— The worst has happened. 
Forgive this cruel abruptues.s, but 1 feel it best 
to tell you all at once. Poor Frank has met a 
soldier’s death, and whatever trouble drove him 
from you, is over now. lie was in Findlay’s com- 
pany in the nd. I had nuH's of Irim the night 

before the assault on the foiirtli, hut I could not 
possibly get away to see him. When I went 
down after the tight, he was missing, and only 
to-day he was buried. Everybody sjieaka highly 
of him. I know you would "not like to think of 
Lilli as being buried with a hundred others, so I 
look out some of my men and ordered them to 
make a grave behind the last parallel. The place 
shall be marked by an inscription, and railings are 
now being set about it. God comfort you, old 
friend. 1 have not the heart to write more just 
now.— Yours always, Ar'ihuii Hastings.’ 

By what means Captain Hastings believed him- 
self to have identified the <lead man as Frank 
Fairholt, I never knew. But I know now that all 
the tender ofltces he performed were done for a 
strawje.r. That the stranger was at least a gentle- 
man seems to have been amply proved by the 
testimony of officers and men. But it is a common 
thing that family sorrows should have that end in 
time of war, and many an Englishman well-bom 
and gently nurtured fought in a private’s uniform 
iu that campaign, and met an unchrouicled death, 


and lies in an unknown grave there. They wore 
no mourning at Island Hall. . Will went out again 
to the Crimea, this time with a commission. He 
and his father and Maud accepted Hastings’ state- 
ment as the end of hope. The matter was never 
talked about, and the country-people, who had 
almost forgotten to gossip about Frank Fairholt’s 
disappearance, did not hear of the supposed end of 
the tragedy. The true close of that tragic story 
was deferred for many years ; but it has always 
seemed to me a most merciful and happy thing 
that they who loved him believed him to be dead. 

' There were but a few who shared in that belief 
who livfld to know that it was false. But I am 
mixing new memories and old. 

Uncle Ben sent for me one day, and told me 
that it was time I should go to schooF and I 
begged him to send me to that fo w'hich Gascoigne 
had been removed. He promised to think it over ; 
and my wish was granted. I met my friend once 
more, and was just as happy with him as I had 
ever been. If I have seemed to leave him for a 
long space in this chronicle, it is not becauW he 
was out of my heart, but because lie was out of my 
life for the time. I had written a letter to say 
that I was coming, and he received me as kindly 
and as gladly as 1 could have hoped. Was I ever 
happier iu my life than when he put his arm 
round my shoulders and said : ‘Well, old Jack,’ as 
we crossed the cricket-field together ? I think not. 
He w'as all admirable ; and looking back upon 
him as he was, I cannot wonder at my worship of 
him. He was studious aud ambitious now, and 
worked hard ; but there was nobody more popular 
ill the school than he. It w’as a large school ; and 
there were great fellows in it with incipient beards, 
who drank foreign wines under the rose in their 
bedrooms, and gave and took the odds upon the 
Derby, llightly or wrongly, fagging and the other 
device.s for making life unbearable which flourish 
at many large schools, were strictly forbidden 
liere ; but there w'as a good deal of concealed 
bullying, as there always will be in assemblies of 
boys. From much of this, which would otherwise 
have fallen to my share, Gascoigne protected me ; 
and in other matters his friendship made life 
smooth for me, 

‘Old Jack,’ he said one day as we sat together 
under the shade of a big tree, ‘what’s your idea 
about friendship 'I ’ 

I answered lightly and lazily — for it was a blaz- 
ing day, and the air beyond the shadow of the 
tree took a wavy trembling motion in the heat— 
that I had no ideas about anything. 

‘ I ’ve been thinking, Old Jack,’ said Gascoigne, 
laying a serious hand upon my shoulder, ‘ that it ’a 
quite au awful thing,’ 

‘ What ’s an awful thing t ’ I asked languidly. 

‘Friendship,’ said Ga.scoigue, throwing himself 
full length upon the grass. 

‘.Why ? ’ I questioned languidly again. ^ 

‘ Because,’ said Gascoigne, propping himself up 
on his elbow, aud regarding me with great earuest'- 
ness, ‘ it entails one of the greatest responsibilities 
in the world. Because two people who are friends 
make themselves responsible lor each other. If 
1 had a friend, aud he went to the bad, and I met 
him in rags and poverty and disgrace, and if it 
ruined me to own him and help him, I' should 
have to do it. If two fellows are reaUy Meuds^ 
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tiiem* And if ob 6 baa 
m^i the other, he dottWee 
ty* And apaxt from all those 
«M, tii«re ’8 something wry wonderful 
Tto ml fciendship which isn't easy to 

tAlk atiout.’ 

*^Bild!‘Sr« ere friends/ I said ; though it seemed 
to me a most presumptuous thing a moment 


‘W^ you see, Old Jack/ said Gascoigne biting 
at a flower-stalk he held, ‘ we are friends ; bat 
who eaxt tell where we shall bo in twenty years' 
time ? We shall grow up ; and you will^ go one 
Way, and I shall go another.' 

1 can remember now how those words chilled 
and disheartened me, and what a shadow they 
eOemed to cast upon the prospect of my life, lie 
was so mheh older and wiser and cleverer than I ; 
and I had come to have so implicit a faith iii him, 
that anything be might say had greater weight 
than it anybody else had spoken it. But 1 
rebelled against this fiat altogether ; and T deter- 
mined that whatever change might over.shad()w his , 
regard for me, mine for him would always be as 
warm and bright as then. There w’as a coldnc.-s 
which froze any response in me at the time in tin* 
calm way in which he .spoke of the jiossible 
breach in our knowledge of each other and our 
care for each other ; and I could make no answer. 
And it seemed altogethei' too bold and impudent 
a thing to beg the frieud.ship winch bad been 
hitherto so freely given by one so much above 
me. I 

He must have seen how my countenance clouded, 
for he laid a hand upou me and said smilingly : 

‘ Never mind. Old Jack. Pethaps I am playing* at 
CiUisandra for nothing. Have you come across 
Cassandra yet ? Blie vras a lady who.'»e bu.-iness it 
was to foretell disagreeable things. Her savings 
used to come true ; and mine w’on’t, most likely. 
Shall we make a compact to be always Ineinh i ’ 

As I recall the tones in which he spoke, I seem 
to read a certain mixture of cynicism with the 
light, kindly patronage of his voice and manner. 1 
can but poorly express the fancy, but there was 
something there which made mo foel that he jmt 
the question in a sort of mockery of my dibcomfi- 
ture, and yet .hat he meant it not unkindly. 
Shall I say rather that he spoke the words to 
soothe me, and had at the .same time wiiliin liiin- 
self a gay and careless dLshelief in llie compact lie 
offered? No such disbelief clouded my nuiid lor 
a second. 

‘ Will you promise, Gascoigne ! ’ I asked him i 


He laughed and brought his hand into mlm 
with a swing. ‘ Vea,' he said ; ‘ it ’s a bargain.' 
But his face grew serious a moment later, and a 
shadow seemed to fall upon ns both. i 

l^ero was a certain stiffly-built, bullet-lieaded 
youth in the school, who was known as Gregoiy 
minor. *He was very fair by nature ; but liib skiii 
looked quite yellow at this time by reuson ot the 
IDteckles with which it was almost covereil. He 
was a youth of considerable humour, and tin- 
world is by this time beginning to be persuaded 
that Gregory minor — though the world knows him 
under another name— can write a comedy. 11*- 
was a dull dog at his lessons; but though he nearly 
always went under the weight of added ini post - 1 
tions, he was a general favourite with the masteis | 


as well M witii the bpye. Above all titiaga Im wao 
fwtile in nioknameB, and he had confemd npost 
Gascoigne the cognomen * Mlsa Aureole/ in teoog- 
nition of the golden btightn«gs of fau pimtifal 
hair. There was in the near aeighbonrhood of the 
school, as there useil to be in that of the fioyal 
Castle at Elsinore, if we may trust tiie statement 
of the Queen of Denmark, a where a gnarled 
willow grew aslant a brook. This willow hM be«a 
denuded of its branches ; and I, being at that time 
deep in the history of Don Quixote ue la Mancb% 
and having discoveied that the crown of the slop- 
ing tree made a most comfortable seat, used to go 
and sit there as often as 1 could, under the shade 
of a glorious old elm, and road. Against this 
! habit of mine, which 1 count now as being one of 
I the pleasantest I ever contracteil, a great number of 
I my school- fellows aro.se in protest. I never knew 
1 why, and—uuless it he that school-lwys, like men, 

I resist and resent anything ai>proacluiig to eccen- 
tricity, esjiecially when it takes shajie in willnlrawal 
or seli-baiiiahment — I cannot tell now. But 1 
found before long that iny place of retirement had 
become ])erha]»s the most ]uihlie bpot in the neigh- 
homhoocl, anil tliat, steal qun-tly iis I would 
to my retreat, 1 was always chivied from it 
without mercy, by a roaring crowd of my 
co-eijiuls. (la-toigne c.inR‘ once by accident that 
WMv, and dispersitl the intruding aisoeialiou ; but 
they canio b.iek w ilh an eider faction udiled, ami 
disposse«-ed us both. In memory of this lolty 
perch, (iregory minor hud dubbed me St Simeon 
of the Pillar, ami tins being bioiiglit down in the 
first in-tance to Stvlite-,, came alli rwanU but very 
.-•peedily to St> -lights; but later on, to Sty or 
Lights indillerently ; so tb.it before J left the 
'^i.hool, but wa.s .‘•airnunded by a miw generation, 
the names meant nothing, and weie hut maimed 
survivals of an olden tune, liki* iiiuiiy other names 
n Inch tlic teeth ol tlio Old .Man with tlie scythe 
liuv’e mauled for the bewilderment ol le.iriicd 
jdalolugi-ts. In like ni.nmer, (i.iicoigue's nick- 
name hecanip lir->t Mi-'. Aury — an obvious contrac- 
[ tioii- -and then Missouii— a i>a1])al)le corruption— 
so that a legend gut .somelii.w abroad that lie came 
Irom the hanks of that luigldv iivcr, and that his 
grandfather or great -gi, uidlai h -r had taken the 
stream, or done 'onV-tlung with it, in the t^ine of 
the War ol Jiidejiomli nce. L’jion < Iregorvuiiuior, 
ill disdainful return, (ki.<cojgiie hud .set tlie name 
of .ikisop’.s kVog, in part allusion to a Riij)po.sed 
bumptiousness of manner, and m part alluKioii to 
the Iroglike freckles with which tiiegory iiiinoi’fl 
haud.s and lace were marked. This di'signation. 
receiving gpm-r.il ap]>roval, and heconiing current, 
wa.s abbivvialed into ..Esop, and ptayed there. 

One day, whil.st tlie second eleven of our school 
were engaged in a match with an (deven from a 
private echool in the neighliourliood, Ga.scoigne 
itrolled towards me under the hoeclics which lined 
the ground on the eastern aide, b'rom where I 
lay, I had a very good view of the game. My 
luro had played an iiiningH of threc-aiid-twonty, 
and I was satisfied. He, came to me now, and 
ihiew lumstilf on the turf beside me ; and we 
tvatcheil the match together. The afternoon was 
already growing into evening, and facing us a city 
of cloud was built up in the sky. I do not 
remember to have seen a more wonderful sunset 
The interest in the match was over, for the 
opposing team were hoiielessly boaten ; and when 
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QOt ;ba3i!i sad cudted^^^: 
* Mt thm, Old Jitokl' I fwgirt W^thiag else, 
«Q^ smteh^ theiky'igr.-pslacesiss me soft head pf 
ilw wind built Ihem into majrvellmls forow, and 
tbe dying sun baptbied them mth hk light, and 
made them glorious "with all imaginable splen- 
doTWB of colour. 

Gascoigne, lying beside me with his eyes upon 
the sunset, began to repeat verses to himself, and 
gradutdly growing clearer in utterance as he 
became more absorbed and unconscious, broke out 
with this : 

The sun goes down to bis rest 
Through the high -arched western ^te, 

And crowds of servants, gorgeously dressed, 
Marshal him thither in state ; 

And curtains of amber and ruby 
Loop over liim fold on fold ; 

And far-off eyes of silver peep 
Through gates of dusky gold. 

Softly fades the evening glow ; 

Evening breezes whisper Utw ; 

Thoughts, like shadows, come and go. 

The lines seemed to mo then, wliat-^vcr I. may 
think of them now, completely heautiful. 

‘ AVho wrote that, (Ixscoignc I ’ 1 asked, turning 
upon him eagerly. 

‘I did,’ ho answered, still looking at the sunset 
like one who .«aw he 3 -oiid it. 

i he voice of ( Iregor}- minor broke upon us from 
behind the loMivst tree. ‘ Tlic young woman,’ 
said .'I'jsop's Frog, ‘ lias ti,iok to j)oetry.’ 

I do luit remember having felt more di-sgusted 
in mv lime at ;n ■ incongrnity of speech tliari 1 
felt tlieii. Tliere had been ii loud for many months, 
as I knew, thongii 1 had seen bnt little of it, 
between Ga^^eoigne and .-Icsop ; and I was not 
surpri.sed, but only a little frightened, when my 
friend sprang to his feet and .struck the .safiri.st. 
A blow was regarded as a chalhuige to a fight, by 
etiquette, apart from natural instinct, 

‘All riglit,’ said .-Esop accejaing the situation. ■ 
and marclied away calmly with his hat at the I 
back of his head, (dascuigne Ibllovving, aiul 1 bring- 
ing up the rear in much agitation.. The intending 
combatants paused behind a haystack, having 
made their way through a gap in the hedge into 
another field. ‘Will fliis do/’ asked i^Esop. 
Gascoigne nodded, and the two having taken off 
their jacl'ets and waist co.at.s, .sliook h!ind.s, and 
stood up before each other, and tlic light began. 
It went all in Gascoigne’s lavour .at the beginning, 
for be was the nmre active, and the more scieii- 
tific; but after a time the sturdy .strength of 
Gregory minor began to tell. Old vEsop' cared 
nothing for bis punishment ; and 1. began to see 
that the victory must go with him avhen things 
reached a sudden crisis. The combaUints ctvnie 
to a bug, and after a brief wrestle in which 
Gascoigne’s science was nowhere avhen compared 
with the other’s stolid resistance, tliey came <iown 
heavily together, and Gregory minor wa.s on top. 

‘ Is that enough ? ’ asked Old Aisop ndth a boy’s 
brutal disregard of the courtesies of war. 

‘No,’ said Gascoigne. But be bad to sit down 
again after scrambling to his feet, and in the next 
round be went down almost without the power to 
make a straggle. 

‘ That ’s enough, I think,’ said Old iEsop with 
a smile which a swollen lip and discoloured eye 
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him tomaaeg his hand.. ‘ We ’ve 
It out bow; and ws bo^waotad to have it oat, 
you know ; and I doh% mind saying that I tho^ht 
those verses thundering good uns, old fellow.* 
Gascoigne took hk hand a little unwillingly. 
‘Look here, yon know,’ Old Mmp added; ‘a 
joke ’s only a joke, after all ; and I don't see that 
life’d be worth much if a man couldn’t grin at 
something.’ So saying, he put on his waisteoat 
and ccHit, and went calmly h&tk again, leaving 
me disconsolately agaze at Gascoigne. 

• 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT FOOD REFORM. 

What to eat, drink, and avoid has been to many 
persons the study of their lifetime, althcfngh they 
nave not always proved fortuftate in discovering 
the dietary which best agrees with them. That 
thousands in their search after food-knowledge 
should go astray, and seeking to avoid one error, 
fall into .another, is natural enough under the 
circum.stances. ’riie advocacy of vegetarianism is 
at present being industriously prosecuted— the use 
of c.ereaks and other vegetables being recommended 
.as affording to men and w’oraen all they can possibly 
desire in the shape of food. As for drink, ‘ vege- 
tists'do nut require , such large supplies of liquid 
sub.slances as the eaters of flesh-meats ; and the 
drink of llie vegetarian m.ay be set down as cold 
water, very little even of that chief necessary of 
life being required. Food reformers have of late 
become more tlian usually active, and vegeta- 
ri.anism is visiblj' making progress. In London, 
Manchester, and other large cities of the kingdom, 
there have been establislied ro.staurants for the sale 
of cooked vegetalde food only ; while shops for 
the sale of a rel'ornied dietory material have been 
opened in most important centres of poprilation. 
M.anj’^ .adv()cate the use of lentils, and confidently 
point to themselve.s as good examples of men 
improved in ai)pe.arance and endowed with addi- 
tional strength, l>y the frequent use of beans and 
juias and oatmeal porridge ; and not, it must ha 
confessed, witliout good reason. . 

The,r(! is, however, another phase of food reform 
which is well worthy of attention, and which is 
embraced in tlx* homely words, ‘ We all eat and 
drink too much.’ Over-eating iudeed is a sin 
of the .age, of which nearly .all men are gtiilty in 
a greater or Ics-ser degree. The dinnei'S of modern 
society seem to liave been devi.sed in order to 
tempt men to partake of food in an excessive 
degree ; and it is only those careful and prudent 
persons u lio are able to bridle their appetite that 
escape the consecpiences whjch as.«uredly result 
from over-indulgence in the ple-asures of the table. 
The never-ceasing recurrence of soup, fish, and 
entrhs which form a characteri.stic of juodem 
dining, not to mention the lavish offerings of joints 
game, liam, poultry, and sweets, tempt many to 
tax their digestive organs far beyond their powers-; 
tho result being indigestion, or some one of the 
numerous forms of dvspepsia Many more oan(^ 
of solid foods ami of liquids are unwittingly j«r. 
taken of at onr luxuriously furnished tables than 
can well be computed ; and as most men sit down 
to several meals every day, a great deal of ^sebief 
to our bodily health undoubtedly enmes. . It 
would not he an exaggeration to say of the avec*^ 
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* diner-out’ that ho eats and drinks every day 
from a half to a fourth more food and liquor than 
v?ould amply suflice to nourish liis body and 
invigorate nis mind. Taking it as a rough esti- 
mate that each of these persons consumes at least 
one-third more food and li(iuor than he requires, 
it becomes a curious question to determine what 
the result would be if such persons would consent 
to a restricted scale of dietary. 

M. Soyer, who in his lifetime {gained so ranch 
fame as a cook and a food economist, made a cal- 
culation as to how much of tlie finer wines nml 
meats were consumed by a professed bon-vimnt 
in ihe course of his lifetime. This curitms feat 
of calculation is based on a lifetime extending over 
sixty years ; the life of a bon-vimnt is estimated 
as endunng for threescore years and ten ; but — 
ihough,he might have extended the number — the 
first twi years are not takerf into account, as 
diuring that period the boy is not allowed to con- 
sume mything but what is placed before him. 
Taking 'the round figures of the accumulated ‘ ser- 
vices of meat and drink/ it appears, by M. Soyer’s 
calculation, that a professor of good living will 
consume in the sixty years allotted to him, 
about sixty tons of viands, which he prubably 
washes down with a hundred hogsheads of wines 
and liqueurs of various kinds. The following 
are tlie materials which, according to Soyer, 
compose the daily dinner of the average epi- 
cure — ^namely, half a pint of soup, four ounces of 
fish, eight ounces of meat, four ounces of poultry, 
four ounces of savoury meats, two ounces of vege- 
tables, two ounces of bread, two ounces of ptutiy, 
half an ounce of cheese, four ounces (»f fruit, one 
pint of wine, one glass of liqueur, one cup <>i 
coffee or tea. The solids, it will be seen, wuicb 
are consumed at this meal amount to thirty and a 
half ounces; whilst at luncheon-time, eight ounces 
would probably be consumed ; and calculating the 
eggs, fish, or cutlets eaten at breakfast, an addi- 
tional twelve ounces would fall to be added to 
the account, equivalent to forty-eight ounces of 
solid food per diem ; and there would be at Ica-^t 
three pints of liquid material in coffee, soup, wine, 
and liqueurs. At. present prices, the eating and 
flxinking of a professed good liver could not be 
accomplished tor less than twelve shillings per 
diem, including wines and liqueurs. That may 
seem a large sum ; but the money which is 
necessarily expended in cooking such a dinner as 
an epicure would order is considerable, and necos- 
sarily falls to be included in the bill of costs ; 
while if high-class wines be selected, twelve 
shillings will hardly cover the expenditure. 
Twelve shillings a day for a period of tluce 
hundred and 6ixty;five days amounts to two 
hundred and nineteen pounds ; and in sixty 
years at that rate, the good liver’s romraissariat 
account will sum up to the very handsome sum 
of thirteen thousand one hundred and forty 
poun^ sterling. Assuming, however, that even 
an epicure might live tolerably well during his 
lifetime on eight thousand pounds, and that there 
are, say, ten thousand epicures in the British 
Islands, a saving of fifty millions sterling would 
accrue if the' rate of living was in each (aie 
thus reduced by the turn of five thousand pounds. 
Could it be decreed that the British piqm- 
lation Should henceforth live on two-thirds of 
the food it had been in the habit of consuming, | 


W'e should be able to solve the greatest puiblem 
of our time — namely, how to make our o ‘uniry 
grow suHieient food lor the people who inhabit 
it. Moreover, were every niiUi, woman, and child 
\ HO to abridge his or her expenditure, the ^ eallh 
i of the kiiignlom would ultimately become i iior- 
mously enhanced. 

Ooniing to the class below eidcures and pi i sons 
who are accustomed to a luvisli ti\j'le, it W' 1 be 
found by inquiry that almost all tho middle i lass, 
and the jirolessioual class as veil, eat and tuiuk 
at a rate that instead of nourislung tends to kill 
the body. Each unit of the classes named will, 
as a general lule, consume quite as much food as 
the epicure, although he may not have his food 
cooked at the same expense, nor will he per- 
haps be 80 fastidious about his liquors. It may 
safely bo accepted as a fact that thousands^ of 
the population sit down every day of their lives 
to four meals, at three of which fish or butoher- 
meat is served, and at two of which there is 
wine or beer. Our middle-class men of business 
•—our manufacturer, merchants, and shopkeepers, 
that is— are hearty eaterH, Sec any of them who 
' happen to dine at a restaurant, and the fact will 
be apparent ; or follow them home from business 
'.at six o’clock, and ca-t an eye over their well- 
' furnished tables, and it will be seen that the 
I viands arc plentiful and good appetites not lack- 
ing. It can be calculated that a hcaltliy arul 
, hungry eater of the upper middle cla-ss, able 
i to alioid a good dinner, will in the course of 
i hi.s liietimc umsuuiC thirty fat oxen, two hun- 
dred hliecp, as many himb.s, a hundred calves, 
fifty pigs, twelve hundred barn-door fowls, thris 
^ hundred turkeys, lour hundred ducklings, and as 
much game as he can alford to purchii.se ; lu.- 
I cousuniption of lieh, liuits, and vegetables will 
, be in proportion; say bixty salmon, a Imudud 
and fifty cod-ti.'-b, tw’o hundred .‘sule.s, and luiiiiy 
I hundreds of the minor fishes, not to speak ot a 
I lew hundred lob.-lers and many thousand oy.sler- ! 
Taking, then, the foo<l expeiiditurc of the proles- 
sional and higher moreantile men — persons W" 
j shall say who jiay reululs of Iroiu sixty to two 
I hundred ]tound.s a year— wo cannot comjmte it 
j at less, including W’lue.s, spirits, and lieer, than 
I eight shillings per diem, whicl', when eiMiensivc 
I fruits and ell meo vintages are taken into^eeonnt, 
j is a moderate enougli estimate, especially if the 
1 occasional dinner and .supper parties given iii the 
I course of the year bo im hided. A j ear’s dinner 
j and food expenditure at the rate just mentioned 
] w'ould sum uj) to ono hundiod and foity-six 
' pounds; and taking a .similar rate for a period 
of fifty years, it rejiresents a total amount id' 
.seven thou«and three hundred pounds. I’resum- 
ing that, il he pleased, the jirofessional or mer- 
cantile man of the cla«s indicated might ea.sily 
j so re.strict his expenditure a.s to admit of a 
j saving of two thousand pounds on his life’s food 
I account, the total gain w’ould be positively 
j enormous. If there arc, say, a million of su<-h 
peihons — and for illmstrative purposes we may 
assume there are a million — the amount gained 
I w'ould be rciiresented by no less a sum than two 
I thousand millions ! Such figures must of course 
i be hot down as utopian, because men as a rule 
i have become such slaves to their appetites, that it 
Would be hopeless to attempt to wean them from 
what they have grown to consider a necessary of 
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thfir lives ; hut the fact roinaiiis notwithstauding 
that ‘we all cat and drink too much,’ 

Digging into a lower stratum, it is somewhat 
dillicult U) estiiu^.Lo the food exi>cuditurc of the 
artisan and labouring class; hut as every person 
knows, a large nniuber of them expend a cousider- 
alile proportion ( f their wages on beef, ham, and 
otlier food-stufis. The working-man, as a rule, 
enjoys a full nieal just as well as his social 
superiors. "W'e Jiave seen a London journeyman 
carpenter eating his couple of thick mutton 
chops, followed by a large hunch of bread and 
a slice of cheese, the whole being washed down 
with a jiint of beer, with the same hearty relish 
as the alderman who dines on turtle and turbot, 
with a slice or two from a well-basted haunch 
of venison. It has been more than once stated 
that the labouring classes of the community are 
Jjot well enough fed considering the amount of 
work they are required to accomplish ; but that 
is undoubtedly a mistake, or rather it is the out- , 
I come of a feeling of sentiment. It would be easy 
j to demonstrate that capital work could be obtained 
I from onr artisans even if they laboured on shorter 
commons than they uo. There is no healthier 
body oj men than <1 ■ pi'isoncr.s in our jails, yet , 
the c.xitol amount <■ food on which their frames j 
can h-,; prulitahly kept up whilst undergoing liard j 
hi))our, IS ailottcd to them, and no more. Prisoners | 
umlcjvi'ing 8entcii<'e.s of pomil servitude are com- j 
polh I to work f tlicir food, which is selected: 
for ii : t niii ishing .itlier than its palatable quali- j 
tics. Our work'-'.; in the busy hives of llriti.sh ■ 
indu'try could doc itlcss still accomplish their day’s ' 
darg, and acconi] ish it well, weiv, a few ounces 
to he subtracted Irum the amount of animal food 
which it has hitherto been use ami wont to consider 
nect'S-ary for llicni. Jire;id may' bo ludd to he the 
working man’s staff ol life in reality' as well as 
ligiiratively. In an artisan’s hnusidiold number- 
ing, we shall say, live jiersoua — that is, father, ' 
mother, and three children -a loaf and a half of. 
bread will he used ev'crv <lav, the loaf weighing ■ 
four pounds ; that gives five hundred and forty- ' 
seven loaves in a year, which in a jieriod of forty 
y'ears would total up to tweiity'-one thousand eight j 
hundred and eighty four-pound loaves, la some ! 
lamilies two meals a day are made from oatmeal ; j 
and we remember a sum set to Ids pupils by a ! 
Scottish country echoolnuvster, which was founded ; 
on this ]>ractico. It was formulated as follow.? : ' 
It each ol the sixty tdiildren attemling this school ! 
use for their porri.lge morning and night four I 
ounces of oatmeal, how much will the whole use I 
in forty yeai-s, if tliey should all live so long f , 
The answer was not long in coming from half a I 
dozen sharp arithmeticians ; it was —Three million I 
five hundred and four thousand ounces, or two l 
liundred and inneteen thousand pounds-weight. 
In naming oatmeal we have nientioiied a substance 
which was lield by a great phy.?ician to bo the 
most nourishing food in existence — we allude to 
Dr Gregory, who said that any man niiglit live 
like a fighting-cock, keeping up his bodily vigour 
and maintain his health, on two pennyworth of 
oatmeal and a pennyworth of nulk per diem. 
At the date wlien Dr Gregory spoke, oatmeal 
would probably not cost more than a penny per 
pound-weight ; so that, after all, the Doctor was 
allowing thirty-two ounces of solid food and a 
pint of milk for each day ; the cost being at 


i the rate of one shilling and ninepence per week, 
j or four pounds eleven shillings jxn- annum, as 
{ against the hou-vivant’s two hundred and niue- 
' teen pounds ! 

j Fur he it from us to grudge the artisan and 
I las children their pile of loaves ; but we protefc 
that there is room for a degree of reform in 
j tlieir generally wasteful cookery of baked or fried 
I meats, which indeed are so prepared as to lose in 
j preparation a full third of their nutritive proper- 
j ties. A man who has recently seceded from the 
ranks of the beef-eaters to the corps of vege- 
tarians, has communicated to the public the great 
fact that he has flourished exceedingly on his 
new regimen, and that, for flvepence a day, he is 
able to ‘defeat fell hunger,’ and yet at the end 
of a month to know that he is three pounds 
heavier ! This gentleman has undoubtedijr proved 
that vegetarianisul is practicable, and that *any 
healthy person can sustain himself with relishable 
food, build up the body, and rapidly increase the 
normal weight M'ithout the aid of an expensive 
flesh diet,’ 

It would not serve any good purpose to increase 
I our illustrative facts ; it will certainly be found, 

I however, by every person who has the courage to 
! try the experiment, that he can live and be healthy 
on two-thirds of liis present amount of food, pre- 
suming that he eats and drinks to the extent we 
liave indicated. The advice of the famous Dr Aber- 
nethy to live on sixpence a day and work for it is 
not yet out of date ; there are many thousands who 
might take that advice as a basis, and so prolong 
their days. 

A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 

CHAPTER I. 

INVOLVED IN MYETERT. 

Everybody has heard of Moliere’s famous comedy 
Lc Mfdfciii MaUire Lui (The Physician in Spite of 
Himself) ; and few can read or witness the per- 
formance of this c/o/ d'ivuvTc of the French drama- 
tist without laughing heartily at its amusing 
scones, and at the ludicrous po.sitions in whicli 
the chief actor is frequently placed. But though 
amateur physicians are too numerous amongst 
both sexes, it rarely happens in real life that a 
man is called to play the part of a physician 
against his will. In troublous times, however, it 
.sometimes occurs that an individual finds himself 
j)laced, not perhaps in so ludicrous, but in so far 
as he is personally concerned, a far more perilous 
])osition — namely, that of a conspirator in spite of 
himself ; and such a misfortune — if 1 may call that 
a misfortune which hapi»ily led to no serious 
results — once befell the writer of this paper, while 
serving, many years ago, on bopd one ol Her 
Majesty’s frigates, then cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

One day, while on sliore near- Toulon xvith a 
party of my young brother-oflicers, an awkwa,rd 
full from a horse necessitated my immediate con- 
veyance to the naval hospital in that fampua 
sea-port. The frigate to which I was attached wag 
to sail the next day for Malta and the Ionian Sea, 
and it was thought probable that three or four 
montlis would elapse ere she would return to- 
Toulon. The surgeon of the frigate, who visited 
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me in tiie liosmtal as soon os he heard of the 
accident that nad befallen me, feared that the 
|)atella ;of my left knee was seriously injured ; and 
such was likewise the opinion of the French 
surgeons, though in consequence of the swelling, it 
was impossible to ascertain immediately whether 
auch was really the case. At all events, it was the 
H^neral opinion of the medical men that it would 
hedwigerousto remove me to the frigate, especially 
as a heavy sea was running outside the harbour, 
and the vessel lay at anchor a considerable distance 
from the shore. Thus it came about that I was 
left behind in a foreign port, while my shipmates 
and brother-officers sailed on their cruise. • 

In the course of a few days, however, the 
swelling over the knee subsided, aiid the French 
Burgeons discovered that the injury was not so 
serious iv 3 *they had imagined it to be. Still, I was 
confiuedT to my cot for severak days ; and some 
weeks elapsed "ere I was permitted to leave tlio 
hospital, where I was most kindly and skilfully 
treated. Then I amused myself pretty well for 
a while in strolling about the town and the 
surrounding country; but there is not a great 
deal to interest strangers in Toulon and its vicinity, 
especially as foreigners, and naval and military 
* officers particularly, are jealously debarred from 
visiting the interiors of the fortilications ; and I 
soon grew intensely weary of my enforced idleness, 
and my solitude in the midst of a population with 
whose language 1 was then but very imjieifectly 
acquainted. I longed to be once more on board 
my ship ; but I knew that a weaiy^ while must 
necessarily elapse before 1 could hop)e to meet n)y 
shipmates again. 

By way of passing my time, I sought the 
acquaintance of the fishermen and the old sea- 
men who lingered about the beach, with whom, 
after a short time, I was enabled to converse 
intelligibly. It was the season of the anchovy- 
fishery, and a number of fishing-boats were about 
to sail on a cruise off the coast of Italy from 
L^hom to Najdes, and if occasion required, even 
stiil farther south. Among the fislienneu was 
one Gustave Pailleur, the master aud owner or 
peidrone of a large fishing-lugger— in tlie South 
of France many Italian words are in common 
use— with whom I was on very friendly terms. 
One day I complained bitterly to the old fislier- 
man of ray weariness and of the monotonous life 
I was leading, strolling day after day from morn 
to night along the sea-shore. 

* An d how long will it be before Monsieur can 
regain his ship ? ’ inquired Gustave, 

* Six or seven weeks at least ; perhaps two 
isonfbs, or more,’ I replied, 

*Bahl* exclaimed the fisherman. ‘Why need 
Monsieur remain here all that time ? Why not 
take a cruise with me to the coast of Italy 'I It 
will be a change at least ; and if tlie fish arc 
abundant, there will be sufficient occupation and 
amusement Monsieur will be welcome.’ 

Joyously I accepted the invitation. I was well 
aware that I would suffer inconvenience and 
probably no little hardship, on board a small 
fishing-lugger ; but what young midshipman of 
eighteen years eager for change, cares to consider 
such trifles ! La belh t7iea»nr^— that was the 
name of Gustave Pailleiir’s vessel — would return 
toTouloflin tt month, or five weeks at the utmost ; 
therefore I should be back long before my 


vessel would return to the port. I took no time 
to consider ; but immediately assured the jovial 
old fisherman that there was nothing 1 suould 
like better, if 1 should not cause trouble or incon- 
venience to him or his crew. 

‘ Trouble or inconvenience 1 ’ he replied. ‘Baht 
No. Monsieur will confer a favour. But you must 
prepare for the voyage to-day,’ he added. ‘We 
sail to-mon'ow morniug at daybreak to Marseilles, 
to join the fishing-fleet at that port, and thence we 
proceed forthwitli to the fishing-ground.’ 

‘ I will be ready,’ I replied ; for in fact I had 
little to make ready ; for tliough I was pretty 
well supplied with money, I had but a small 
quantity of clothing on shore with me, which a 
portmanteau would easily contain. 1 therefore 
supplied myself with a few comforts and luxuries, 
such as I was not likely to find on board a fishing- 
lugger, and such as I fancied would be an accept- 
! able addition to their usual hard fare, to my new 
messmates as well as to myself ; and having 
packed my ]>ortmanteau and paid rny bill at the 
hotel, awaited so anxiously the hour of departure, 
that I was unalde to sleep, and was down on the 
wdiarf the next morning an hour before Gustave 
Pailleur and the five men and boy who composed 
the liiggcr’.s crew — all of whom, save one, were 
relatives of the padrone — made their a])]>earauce. 
However, they came at the appointed hour. La 
belle Jcanneile, in company with six other luggers, 
sailed for Marseille.s ; and thence, accompanied by 
a fleet of some eighteen vessels of a similar 
description, departed in a day or two for Leg- 
horn. 

For a lew days the fishing w.as tolerably snccess- 
fnl. Tlieti a gale arose, aud when it suij.?idcd in 
the cour.se. of a few liours — for the gale.s iu the 
Mediterranean, though sometimes severe, are rarely 
of lung duration, usually subsiding as rapidly as 
they rise — the fish, hitherto abounding, seemed to 
have altogether departed. Tlie nets were cast in 
vain. Coarse fi.sh, that the fishermen cared not 
for, came up with them ; but the wary aud 
delicate auchovie.s for which we sought, liad ilis- 
•ajipeared. The fishermen, though annoyed, were 
not surprised. 

‘It is often so, Monsieur,’ sidd Ginstave to me. 
‘One can never feel- sure of .success when A.shing 
for anchovies. They are plenty all around.'^ Then 
a breeze sj)rit)gs iij> — or sometimes no one can tell 
why — they disrqjpear in a moment ! They have 
gone south to avoid the gale ; and maybe we shall 
need to follow tliern to the Neajtolitan coast ; 
])erhap3 even farther, before we find them again. 
Sometimes even they elude u.s altogether, and we 
see them no more.’ 

The old fisherman judged correctly. Slowly we 
sailed southward along the co.'ist, day after day 
<;a.sting our nets to no purpose, until we reached 
the Gulf of Salerno. There we found the anchovies 
again, but not in great abundance ; and from 
information we received from a passing vessel, we 
sailed for the Gulf of Policastro, where it was said 
the anchovy fi.shermen were doing famously. It 
seemed, however, as if we w'ere destined to meet 
w’lth di.sappointment. It was the period of the 
seriQUS troubles in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, when the tyrannical monarch of those 
realms, known by the sobriquet of King Bomba, 
was driven from his throne ; aud we had frequent 
intimation during our passage along the Neapolitan 
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coast of the disturbances constantly occurring on 
shore. Moreover, we met every dav with ships of 
war, French, English, and Italian, that were cruis- 
ing about off the coast; nnd more than once we 
heard the sound of distant cannonading both at 
sea and on shore. In fact, only a day or two pre- 
vious to our arrival in the Gulf of Policastro, a 
I severe conflict had taken place between a Neapoli- 
tan corvette and a squadron of small vessels fitted 
out and manned by the insurgents, which had been 
beaten off. fl'iie sloop-of-war, however, a fine 
1 heavily armed ship, still remained at anchor inside 
Point Palinuro, at the mouth of the Gulf. The 
timid fish, heretofore so abundant, liad been 
frightened away by the unwonted disturbance ; and 
the fishermen, fearful of getting into trouble, had 
quitted the spot. 

At that period, I was but eighteen years of age, 
and 1 troubled myself little concerning political 
affairs; while my temporary companions and ship- 
mates, the fishermen, were even more careless and 
ignorant than J of such matters. All they thought 
of was the successful prosecution of their arduous 
occupation, and when they found that interrupted, 
they sailed for some other part of tlie coast. I’hus, 
when we entered the Gulf of Policastro, w'e found j 
it deserted save by some lialf-dozeu coasting-vessels, I 
which lay close in-shore ; and though Gustave j 
Pailleur lirought liis craft to an anchor for the ; 
ni'.’ht near the mouth of the Gulf, Ix! decided to 
r-,tiim tlie next day to the Gulf of Salerno. 

For the last day or two, the weather had been 
squally. We had beaten up, dead against the j 
wind, the entire <hstance between Salerno and j 
Polif isti'o ; and : oo padrone and bis crew, almost ! 
worn out with f. t igue, anti dispirited by constant j 
disapiM)intiuenl, luui reliretl early to the cabin ; | 
I, wIji bad not worked so bard as they, having j 
volunteered to keep watch from eight o'clock x*.M. i 
till iiiidiiight. 'i’ho gale had coinjilettdy suhsidt'tl. i 
The waters of the Gulf, which Jiatl been sheltereil i 
from Ibe strong southerly wind hy the high lands ; 
of Oal.abria, were already almost as smooth as the , 
surface of a mirror ; and though the clouds and ! 
scud thatpasstsl swillly hy to tlie northwanl, told ‘ 
of the atmosjiheric disturhauce that still existed' 
overhead, the moon and stars froni^time to lime | 
shone i'orth hrighllv, and all was’ tranquil on ] 
sea and on shore. For an hour or more 1 paced 1 
to and fro on the short and narrow deck of the ■ 
little vessel. Then, feeling tired, I stojiped, and ! 
reclined against the low bulwark on the after-part ! 
of the lugger ; and in spite of my endeavour to | 
keep awake, fell occasionally into a light tlozc. 
From one of these light fitful slumbers, I was 
aroused by what I fancied to be the jilash of oars ; 
but the moon was temporarily obscured by a pass- 
ing cloud, and though I looked earnestly around 
me and listened attentively, I could not see or 
hear anything stirring on the water. On consult- 
ing my watch, I saw that it was already past 
eleven o’clock ; and drawing luy cloak closer 
round me, I was about to resume my walk to and 
fro, when I was again startled by tlie light plash 
of oars, and fancied I could hear the sound of 
a human voice. At that moment the moon again 
shone forth bright and clear, and by its liglit, I 
discerned a small boat with two rowers, and a 
man seated in the stern-sheets, pulling gently out 
from under the shadow of the high land towards 
the lugger. Tlie boat, which was low in the water, 


and was painted of a light colour that rendered it 
almost imperceptible, was soon alongside ; and 
seeing me at the gangway, the individual seated 
in the stem-sheets inquired in Italian, and in a 
low voice, as if he were afraid of being overheard, 
at the same time gazing cautiously around him, 
whether I was the padrone of the vessel. 

I was but very slightly acquainted with the 
Italian language, but I understood the question ; 
and replied in French, that the padrone was asleep 
in the cabin. 

* N’imporle, man ami' continued the strange 
visitor, now speaking fluently in French, but 
with a ‘strongly marked Italian accent. ‘You, I 
presume, are one of the crew ? With your per- 
mission, I will step on board ; ’ and suiting the 
action to the words, without waiting for niy rejily, 
he .sprang lightly from the boat to the g&qgway of 
the lugger, which 'was in fact but a step. 

‘And now, my friend,’ he went on, ‘you will 
I greatly oblige me if you will arouse the padrone. 
I wish much ’to speak with him. He can render 
me a service of the utmost importance, w'hich will 
greatly benefit him — will benefit all on board.’ 

That the stranger was a gentleman was evident 
alike from his voice and manner, though his face 
and form were concealed by the cap, which was 
pulled down almost over his eyes, and by the 
coarse boat-cloak he wore, with the collar turned 
up over his ear.s. Moreover, as lie grasjied the 
shrouds while swinging himself on board, I 
noticed that liis small white hand was that of a 
man unaccustomed to manual labour, and that 
he wore a diamond ring on liis third finger. Still 
I hesitated a few moments. I was aware of the 
troubles on shore, and I did not like the secrecy 
of the affair, and wondered what important busi- 
ness an Italian gentleman could have to transact 
with a poor French fisherman, that induced him to 
visit the. lugger at near the nudnight hour. 

With the quick eav.s of a sailor, however, 
Gu.slave Pailleur had heard the lapping of the 
water caused hy the presence of a boat alongside, 
and suddenly made bis a[>pearance on deck. 

‘Here is the padrone, Monsieur,’ I said, pointing 
towards Gustave, who now came forward, evi- 
dently both surprised and alarmed at receiving a 
visit at so late an hour. 

The stranger politely raised his cap, and at the 
same time throwing back his cloak, displayed the 
delicate clcar-cut features of an Italian gentleman ; 
and we now saw that beneath his cloak, he wore 
the undress uniform of a military officer of superior 
rank. Still, though, as I have said, there was no 
vessel near, he again gazed furtively around him 
before he said in a voice little raised above a 
whisper: ‘Signor pnd'/wic, if you are abundantly 
rewarded, are you willing to render me anti otliers 
a signal but secret service ?' 

‘That depends, Monsieur,’ replied Gustave, ‘I 
will not place iny.self or my vessel and crew in 
peril ; neither will I .act disliouestly, nor assist to 
do injury to any human being, for aught that yoa 
can offer me.’ 

‘ Parbleu. ! It is not needed, padtwie,' said the 
stranger, still speaking French. ‘On the contrary, 
it is an act of mercy that is required from you. H 
we succeed— as we surely shall, if you will aid tt# 
—no one will suffer injury; but the helpless and 
innocent will be saved from great mise^^frojtt 
long imprisonment, perhaps from a crael death. 




And^ you^ — you will encounter no risk if you 
implicitly obey the directions you will receive, 
while you will reap a great reward.’ 

Gustave hesitated still lie thought of the 
teirible stories of oppression and tyranny — many 
of them probably exaggerated, if not false— -of ! 
which he had heard ; and he pictured in his mind 
his vessel confiscated, and himself and his crew con- 
signed to an Italian prison, from which neither he 
nor they would ever be released, while their cruel 
fate would remain unknown to their relatives and 
friends ; and perceiving his hesitation, the stranger 
drew a steel purse from his pocket, which glittered 
brightly iu the moonlight with the gold coins 
with which it was filled. 

‘ See here, padrone,' he W'ent on ; ‘ here arc one 
hundred setidos’ [about tweuty-tive pounds^ ‘not 
as paymeilt for your services, but as mere earnest- 
money', and as a token of the’ rich xecoinpeuse | 
you w'ill receive liereafter, and immediately, when j 
your tusk— easy of performance — is finislied.’ j 

I saw Gustave glance eagerly at the glittering 
coin visible through the meshes of tlio purse. It 
was of itself a large sum, in the estimation of a j 
poor fisherman whose present voyage did not | 
promise much success. ! 

‘You will swear, Monsieur, that neither my | 
vesiiel, myself, nor my crew shall he imperilled ^ ’ 
he replied. j 

‘ I swear,’ answered the Italian. j 

‘And that this is no bribe to induce me to per- ! 
form a mean or guilty act ? ’ said tlustave. ‘ ]\iou- 
sieur, we fishermen of France aVe poor, but we 
pride ourselves upon our honesty'.’ 

*I liave spoken, padrone,’ replied the Italian. 
‘An Italian gentleman is equally proud of his 
honour, and is incapable of performing a mean or 
guilty action.’ 

‘ Slonsieur,’ said Gustave, after some rcfiection, 

* I am at your service,’ 

DAVID GARDICK. 

On a cold March morning, in the year 1737, two 
young men started from Lichfield to try their 
fortunes in London, The younger of the two is 
but nineteen, not tall, but well made, ‘a very' 
sensible fellow and a good scholar, of good dis- 
positions, and very promi.sing.’ His companion is 
seven years older, somewhat ponderous iu pensou, 
rolling in gait, and rather near-sighted. The 
former is David Garrick ; the latter is his pre- 
ceptor, Samuel Johnson. 

Garrick was designed for law ; but following a 
very early and a very strong impulse, he gave 
himself to the stagb, and made his d('l)ut on 
the boards of Goodman’s Fields, Ipswich, under 
the name of Lyddal. His part was Aboan in 
Oromoko, and from that night his succe.s3 was 
assured. His first appearance in London uas 
in Bichard III., and for the display of luo own 
powers he could not have chosen a fitter part, 
ills success was triumphant, and as lasting a,s 
triumphant. Garrick’s was that success which 
ever rewards not so much continual and con- 
scientious toil a« red-hot enthusiasm. His render- 
ing of ‘llichatd’ was a reformation as much as 
a , revolution in the histrionic art. 


Garrick’s popularity on and off the stage was 
the result of a happy combination of unusual 
qualities. Some of these we may endeavour 
to enumerate. By descent a Frenchman, he had 
all the volatility and indeed volubility of the 
French people. His stature was slightly under 
the middle size ; his limbs beautifully propor- 
tioned ; his arm charmingly tapering off into a 
liaud very neat and very small. Manliness, 

elasticity', case, and grace characterised his deport- 
ment. ‘ His movements were refreshing to witness.’ 
What a contrast to the burly aud bull-dogged 
Sam ! W’ith his dark -blue coat and small cocked- 
hat laced with gold, Garrick’s figure was unique. 
His countenance, never at rest, revealed the 
radiant mind in the expressive play of features. 
Tlie eyebrows finely arched over a pair of dark, 
brilliant eyes, the fire of which he had the art 
of quenching, aud making his intelligent orbs us 
dull as two gooseberries ; iu the personation of 
terror or tenderness his eye held the audience like 
a spell His voice at once natural, cultivated, and 
easy in its modulations, wide in its compass, had 
that undefinable ponetratliigne.ss peculiar to the 
great actor and true orator. Impressionablene.«3 
or intense sensibility was a leading trait iu 
(.larrick’s mental uiake-up. This is that (juulity 
by which an actor, while si.ttiiig due store by the 
words, realises and becoiut’S out and out the 
character he portrays. Tin; mere repidition of 
the language of Jlanilct, however graceful and 
correct the elocution may he, without that inten- 
siveucss by which Hamlet as a liarmonious whole 
lives in aud shines distinctly through the actor, is 
](erhap8 a correct enough portrait, but it lacks 
the living soul. Garrick loo had a true work- 
mau-like delight in excellence. And with all 
his natural endowments and genius, pcrliaps few 
professional men have worked so constantly 
and with such a continued eutlmsiasui to llie 
very end of a public career. His w'hole soul was 
in liis work, and lies work was his joy. ‘He .saw 
no one on the days he performed he w.as full 
of the ‘i>art’ for the evening. And even between, 
the acts he separated hiinself fiom the other actors 
and would Rjieak to no one. He. brought genius 
and put conscience into his work. / 

Another clement, if not of his succe.ss at least 
of his liapftiness, was his marri.age to that charm- 
ing singer, the fair Eva M. Veigel or Violette. 
This lady was said to ho ‘ the most agreeable 
woman in England.’ Sterne, who .saw her among 
the beauties of Paris in the Tuiierie.s (rarden.s, 
declared ‘she could amiiliilate them all iu a single 
turn.’ Even Horace Walpole couhl forsake his 
cynicism, aud say of her that her ‘ behaviour is all 
sense and all sweetness.’ During the twenty-eight 
years of their married life, David was not so much 
the husband as the lover ; aud his atfection was 
rewarded with a love as true and as constant as 
his own. Mrs Garrick survived her husband more 
than forty years, and for at least thirty of these 
she would not allow' the room in which David 
died to he opened. Buried, at her own request, 
in her wedding shiiets, she occupies the same grave 
with her husband at the base of Shakspearo’a 
statue, ‘ until the day dawn aud the shadows flee 
aw’uy.’ Doubtless a helpmate so attractive and sa 
congenial and pure greatly aided the actor in 
striving to attain liis ideal 
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Does any one, or all of the qualities mentioned 
as constitutiij}' the equipment of Garrick, account 
for the fact that unlike Mrs Siddons, Kemble, and 
Macread)', Garrick at once and by a bound placed 
himself in the front rank of the priesthood of the 
stage ? The sun sometimes foretells his rising by 
scattering the clouds that cap the hill-tops, while 
as yet we see him not ; but inch by inch he rises 
like a golden wheel ; slowly inch by inch he 
scatters the m^^t and kindles the heights, until 
at length he rises— a full orb — ^pouring his bril- 
liant 8])lcndour3 on all below. So rose gradu- 
ally Mrs Siddons, Kemble, Edmund Kean, and 
Macrcady. On a dark and cloudy day, the sun is 
obscured ; ho has risen, is well up the horizon, 
but is draped in cloud and shadow and is invis- 
ible ; the wing of the storm sweeps away shadow 
and cloud, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
burning, blazing sun has burst on view. So burst 
David Garrick on the British stage. 

Garrick’s character was by no means perfect. 
Many faults were laid to his charge ; and 
amongst others was his fondness of flattery. 
Murphy, to whom Garrick had given loan 
upon loan of money, accuse.s him of moanne.ss. 
This charge, how'ever, has been proved to be as 
unjust as it was ungrateful. On one occasion, 
Murphy was asked his opinion of Garrick, lie 
replied: ‘Off the stage, sir, he was a meari 
s’ eaking fclloAV ; but o// the stage’ — throwing np 
ids hands and eyes — ‘Impossible to describe!’ 
Mrs ('live was one night standing at the wing, 
alternately -vveoping and scolding at Garrick’s 
actinrr ; and turning away in anger, she exclaimed: 
‘I believe he < ould act a gridiron!’ Once, 

at a siilendid dinner-party at Lord ^*8, they 

suddenly missed (IJarrick, and could not imagine 
wliat hud become of him, until they were drawn 
to the window by the convulsive shrieks of 
laughter of a young negro-boy, who was rolling 
on the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see I 
Garrick mimicking a turkej’-cock in the court- j 
yard, with his coat-tail stuck out behind, and in 
a seeming flutter of Icatlicred rage and pride. In 
Ijcnr, (hirrick’s very stick acted. The scene %vith 
(y'ordelia and the physician, as Garrick played it, 
was ineffably pathetic. The anathema in this play 
exceeded all imagination ; it clncti itied the audience 
with horror. The words ‘Kill— kill — kill!’ 
echoed the revenge and impotent rage of a frantic 
king. 

When it was announced that Garrick w'as soon 
to take leave of the stage, there came a rush of 
people from all parts of Europe to witness his ' 
last performances. Many foreigners who came | 
specially to England to see Garrick play were j 
unable to get admission. A week or so after his i 
last appearance, he thus writes : ‘ When it came i 
to taking the last farewell, I not only lost the use 1 
of my voice, hut of my limbs too. It was indeed, I 
as I said, a most awful moment. You would not 1 
have thought an English audience void of feeling | 
if you had seen and heard them. After I had 
left the stage, and was dead to them, they would 
not suffer the fetiU piice to go on, nor would 
the actors perfoim, they wore so affected.' Thus 
retired from the stage perhaps the greatest actor 
of modem times. Garrick departed this life in 
January 1779. His death was a national event. 
The funeral was the large.st ever seen in London 
up to that time, among the mourning thousands 


at Shakspeare’s monument being old Samuel 
Johnson affected to tears. Perhaps he Avas think- 
ing of that cold March morning when he and 
his friend left Lichfield for London. 


STRAY THOUGHTS IN A LIBRARY. 
When we walk through a spacious and well- 
equipped library, and gaze on the book-lined 
walls, one cannot help pondering upon the real 
wealth therein contained ; and how the thoughts 
that are contained in the books may be destined 
to live>and exert their influence long after their 
authors have passed into dust. 

Many tlioughts glide through our minds when 
in a library. There is a feeling of sadness when 
wo look at so much ‘medicine for the. mind’ 
stored on the shelves, and reflect that we can 
never master even a tithe of their contents — that 
many branches of study must ever remain closed 
to us — and that in the few in which we can engage 
our progress will be slow, and will soon be ended. 
Again the thought of the fleeting nature of human 
life and fame occurs to us. The authors whose 
works we see around had all their little day — they 
commenced life with advantages or disadvantages ; 
they emerged from obscurity, and gained the fickle 
ajjplause of the day, or pined in want. But cele- 
brated or uncelebrated, worthy or worthless, the 
same lot happened to all — to the same home each 
and all tended. 

When we think, however, of the small number 
of books which by their merit establish a claim 
to immortality, or that possess any native vitality, 
we are reassured, and recognise that if we 
confined our attention to books of this class, 
we would have a reasonable hope of mastering 
much of the learning, and acquiring much of 
the knowledge, handed down to us by superior 
genius. The youthful reader who is turned 
into a well-stocked library to choose his course 
for himself, is in danger, upder the influence 
of an unregulated mind, of either feeding to 
repletion, or being vitiated by something either 
hurtful or poisonous. The first thing is to culti- 
vate a literary appetite, for the choicest dishes 
may be prepared in vain for a man devoid of taste 
— the genius of the writer spent in vain if 
there be no responsive understanding, no sympa- 
thetic kindling on the part of the reader. The 
next thing we have to learn is to receive ideas 
with discrimination ; not to accept Avliat is written 
because it is written, but because of its truth or 
intrinsic value. It is important to be able to get 
at the kernel of a book. Tltere may he much 
unpalatable husk or padding ; let that go, so as 
you get the substance. A study should be pur- 
sued with an end in view. If we make a journey 
to the bank, we do not leave until wo have got 
the money we require. If there is much store of 
precious metal beneath the soil, the way to reach 
it is to sink a mine, not to lightly scratch over 
a large surface. We may flit as the buttei^y 
from book to magazine, from histoi^r to travfl^ ; 
but with the bee we should extract what'good we 
can, and store it away for future use. 
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autobiography the outworks which guard his i ce^ding at his usual pace of \valking, can start 
mdividimhty are passed when we see him in his breakfast, and reach its c. 

private life, as he walked and talked, laughed /• . , i , r ,■ a i .i • 


The tree of Biography if well cultivated, presents It is difficult to tell wherein lies the secret of 
to tttodent of mankind a source of endless good descriptive writing. It seems to be the 
delights The fruit is of kinds as various as the making a window of the author’s mind, through 
eharactew of men ; but there will he found a which the eye can discern the scene described, 
certain, generic affinity, which will enable us to It is being true to nature, and i»ioluring either 
trace resemblances, establish theories, and draw with bold broad strokes, leaving the filling-up 
conclusions. Though their paths in life and out- to the imagination, or labouring with fdtufiu 
ward circumstances were widely different, we find minuteness to produce a photograph. 

the men whose lives have been recorded for We might go on from bookcase to bookcase and 
our benefit have had their joys and sorrows, find our topics inexhaustible. But we must close ; 
doubts and fear.^, and present lessons for our and in doing so, remember that it is not what 
guidance which, in most cases, deserve a careful | we read but wbat we retain and assimilate that 
and conscientious study. We have road of an ' will benefit ourselves and influence our lives and 
old stone being found imbedded iu a bank which ' those of others. Of what use to pile fuel if there 
bordered on a dangerous mora.s8. On this stone be no light to kindle I Of what u.so to accumu- 
some benevolent man had long ago carved the ' late material if there he no hand to hnild ? 
words, ‘Keep on this side.’ Such a mes-sage is More knowledge is altogether insufficient, if there 
conveyed* by every biography \yhich pictures a be not wisdom to use it judiciously, 
good mail— a man frue to himself and to his God. 

Li the eyes of Society, a man is a walking “ — — 

myrieiy ; and even his friends know little or A K E N T I S H S T R E A M. 

nothing of wliat passes m the secret chambers 

of his heart. Nor can the man himself rend his Amongst the various rivera and streams that flow 
own heart until he has made it his careful and ' through the picturcsipio county of Kent, there is a 
patient study. But in a conscientiously written stream so small that an average pedestrian pro- 
autohiography the outworks which guard his i ceoding at his usual pace of walking, can start from 

mamdoAlity ore PMsod wlicn o-e see hm, m lii» ^ breakraol, and read, il. caluary 

private life, he walked and talked, laughed' r x ii i r i- a ^ ^ 

md wept-lwhen we look throuuffi tlie windows i before dinner. /nJ Jhi.s no mere 

of his soul and visit him in bis inner chamber. i ^Inbbling brook, or ditch dry for half the summer, 

There is an innocent and even laudable j *;>ut a steady perennial stream, riMiig in u beunti- 

curiosity in our hearts to know how great ' fully romantic country, and cai>abU‘, when it is in 

men conducted themselves when in the cpiiet ^ flood, of letting the inhabitants of the adjacent 

of home. How much clo'-c‘r are we drawn to our | valleys feel its power by wild irnipfiom into 

favourite heroes in biography, when we know i ooll.u's, flower and kitchen gardens, 

how they were loveil and reverenced by thiir;,||.,„,.,,i, ,l„. Mit, in ibcit 

n^reat rcUlivet, and how their greatoesa ol in 11, cir ebeds. 

intellect and poweriul geums were compatible i ^ A * , 

with humility, good-nature, and playfulness, ami Whoever is unlannliar with the country mound 

those minor virtues which coiitnbute* to the excel- Hoyes and Kestmi in Kent has a treat yet 
lence of character as a whole. We do not think the ' ^tore fur him. The tract of country ire fire 
less of them as we peruse their humorous letters , about to describe is not moie than twelve miles 
to their cbildren, or sec tbem indulging in a game 1 from the centre of Loudon, yet fur peaceful 
of rumps. No; if wc are to have a man’s life- j licauLy and wildness it mi.'ht well be a lumdrod 
history, let ns have the man xyith.mt liK dtess j a^vav. The lillle villigo of Haves is as 

suit— not as seen ,m the ecstatic glow of some nr. ;r u c ^ r +t 

enthusiastic imagination, but thruiu;h the clear 1 | „ *< ix-- , .i i i .• * '♦> ^ It ^ 

Tin veiled atmosphere of truth and reality. k ^ e.«t>aiorel.md. Lcavuig the villas, wc 

Next to biography, History conics as a natural ) ero'-i a nild, oree/y Comitiou .abunt two 

sequence; for i.? it not compiled biogiajdiy / , bundieil airu'i iu extent, lioni tlie Mimmit of 
Events and men arc inseparably connected, dlie which wo catih fine view,-, ovir tlie (.’ii -tal 1‘alaco, 
hand that moves the lexer or guide-, the Ik I m is the Great Wetropoli.s, and the Kt nt and Surrey 
the hand of a mortal like ourselves. The ehararters ; hilH. The Oomiuon— which has been generously 
of history are men who, some by biitb, some by i «paie.atod to the public use by Colonel Linnard, 
merit, have been most conspicuous in ihcir acts. I ai,„ , r di,., ,r ai -nr 

WhaMfteralI,i8thevalm ofhWorjbutar,„.i‘'‘'.'‘’“' O Hw n mo ol tho wadest 

mutated etperience t . Into wbat fit'id, due. it iiol ol biMfli acoiiery lumoinaliU’, being 

lead Tis f from tbe luxuriouR atino.spheie of <omt- ^^vereJ hcallier, brambles, and scrub 

life to tho sulphureous canopy of the b.itlle-fiehi. almost every description. At the nortli-westem 
Into what minds does it not peer, and what heaits end of tlie C'umuiori are some flue snatches of 


Into what minds does it not peer, and what heaits c^d of tlie C'umuiori are some flue snatches of 
does it not dissect I To what character-', hcenes, scenery, a small forest of x'igantic oak-treo.s ; and 
and events does it not introduce ns ! TyMunising on the oiiposite side of the road, copses of rare 
kmgs, intriguing courtier8,_time-.seiwing fhd*eren^ Pcaut>. Hero, in autumn, when the changing 

r.r- 

revolt, the quiet march of civilisation, tho battle ' fu ^ may be seen in dozens, e^els before 

of the church, the strides of science, the blazing^ | making sketches of the various silvan 

forth of genius, the triumph of truth, nations heautiea. 

mimbling and disappearing tottering thrones, Passing over Hayes Common, we come in a 
political earthquakes. All these pass before us in few minutes to another tract of heathland, Keaton 
<w»e vast panoiama ! Common, where the stream wo are about to foUow 
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riaea. Keston Commoft ia smaller but hillier than 
Hayes, and abounds with springs, one of which 
gives rise to the river Earensbonrne. But before 
we proceed to trace our stream, let us turn aside 
a few paces, to visit a spot of great historic and 
humanitarian interest. Adjoining the main road 
that skirts Keston Common is Hoi wood Park ; 
and crossing a stile in the fence, wo stand 
almost immediate ly before a venerable oak-tree. 
At the foot of tliis oak is a seat, and on this 
seat is the following inscription, from tlie auto- 
biograpliy of that great philanthropist, William 
Wilberforce : ‘I well remember after a con- 
versation with Mr Pitt in the open air at the 
root of an old tree at Ilolwood, just above the 
steep descent into the vale of Keston, I resolved 
to give notice, on a fit occasion ia the House of 
Commons, of my intention to bring forward the 
abolition of the slave-trade.’ The seat with the 
inscription was erected by Colonel Stanhope in 
18G2. What advances has the groat cause of 
humanity made since Wilberforce gave notice of j 
his memorable motion! | 

Returning to the Common again, we come at , 
once upon the source of the Ravensbourne, knowu | 
as Ca-sar’s Well, whence rises a copions stream j 
of ^crystal water. The traditions that Ca'sar j 
wat’ered his troops here, and also that their i 
Ble.j 'i w'cre directed to it by the flight of a pair I 
of ravens, may be received as true or not, as the ' 
reader thinks fit. 3?rom this well the water flows | 
into two small lakes, one beneath the other, and ! 
finally into a tliinl lake, wliich is now inclosed ! 
in private groiuuis From this spot, for some J 
miles, the siroam, having a scritentino course, | 
flows through private estates, only in one place i 
disclosii.g it-elf in a i.iretty watorfull, and then ! 
flowing ronml a small island, rutiiant in sjaing [ 
with blossmus of the rhododendron. Hence, 
through Hayes, near Bromley, and ]>ast Beckeu- | 
Lam, the tiny riA’er steals along, and at a jdace 
called .Southend, again comes forward into public 
view. Here it forms a pretty little lake, llowiiig ' 
round an island popularly called Jack Cade’s 
Island, from a tradition that the celebrated rebel 
of that namo used to fiinl sheltc^r in its cover. , 
From this ])oint it winds through Southend and : 
Catlord to Lewisham, where it formerly bifur- 
cated, the larger bratieh flowing lieliindtho village, ' 
the smaller tlirougli the centre of the public street. ^ 
From Lewisham llie stream soon begins to I(,)se 
its vomaiiee, ami is here joined by a not incon- 
eiderable tributary, the Quaggj^ which in rainy ' 
weather brings down torrents of water, and ! 
manages, \yith the waters of the Ravensbourne, : 
to do considerable damage to the hou.se-propertv 
which, in defiance of the laws of inauleuee, luis ■ 
been built on the lower levels. 

At tw'o miles below Lewisham, the Ravensbourne 
becomes a tidal river from its connection wdth the 
Thames. Instead of green fields and rich pastures 
and h-afy glens, its waters, polluted by all kinds of 
filth, now flow past mills and sheds and dingy fac- 
tories, till presently the waters lose themselves in 
those of the Thames. Rising in a healthy, breezy 
moorland, in the depths of the country, the Ravens- 
boume terminates its career in mud and filth, and 
amidst grimy wharfs and dingy factories. Yet the 
whole distance from its source to its termination ig 
not more than about ten miles as the crow flies, 


and possibly not more than fifteen in all its mean- 
deringa. And yet few streams, considering their 
length, present greater attractions to the wandering 
artist. 

A NEST-BUILDING WATER-BEETLK 

From a young entomologist who has evidently 
studied his subject well, we have the following 
interesting notes regarding a nest-building water- 
beetle ; and as the natural history of our ponds 
and ditches is daily becoming more popular, we 
gladly offer the little sketch to our readers. Our 
young friend writes as follows : 

One of the most curious and interesting objects 
to be found in stagnant ponds is the nest or cocoon 
containing the eggs of our largest water-beetle, the 
H i/ilrophilm piceus. This beetle — unlike tl^e other 
large w'ater-beetle,*P(/ficMs marginalise which lays 
its eggs loose in the water — prepares for the recep- 
tion of its eggs a most elegant and beautiful^ 
adapted nest. It is spun by the female ; and con- 
si-sts of a hollow case nearly resembling in shape 
and appearance, externally, a small white turnip- 
radish with the root cut off, the upper surface being 
somewhat flatter than the under side ; but instead 
of the green tuft of leaves of the radish, there is 
at one extremity of the cocoon an upright or 
nearly upright spike of a brown colour, tapering 
to a point, and e.xpanded into a flat triangular 
form at the side of tne cocoon. 

The cocoon is formed of silk and a gummy 
secretion looking very like common whity-brown 
jiapor ; and its vvaUs are about the thicknesa of 
ordinary note-paper ; hut on one side, just beneath 
the triangular termination of the spike, and half- 
way to the bottom of the cocoon, this papcr-like 
substance is replaced by a loose silky film, by 
breaking ihrough which the young larvae escape as 
soon as the eggs are hutched. On making a section 
of the cocoon by cutting it through longitudinally, 
it will be, seen to be veiy like an oval bag, flattened 
above, filled with a quantity of silky down ; which 
downy or silky substance extends upwaixls into 
the spike, and downwards to one side, where, as 
alrea'.ly mentioned, it replaces the more solid sub- 
stance of the rest of the cocoon. The eggs are 
]>laccd behind this filmy substance, extending 
nearly to the other end of tlie bag, and appear to 
be attached to the flutteuetl roof and bottom of 
the cocoon by thin silk. The spike is composed 
of a somewhat similar substance to tlie rest of 
the exterior of the cocoon ; but is of a closer 
nature, and thicker and stronger make. The nest 
measures an inch across, and is about seven lines 
deep —the lieight from the tip of the spike to the 
bottom of the cocoon being about an inch and a 
half. This is about the average, ditferent speci- 
mens varying considerably in the height of the 
spike, &C. 

The cocoon before the eggs are hatched is very 
buoyant ; and although, if left to float undisturbed 
and free in still water, it is generally so balanced 
tliat the spike remains uppermost, a very slight 
disturbing cause, such as a water-snail crawling 
over it, will overturn the frail barque, and leave 
tbe spike pointing to the bottom of the pond. It 
is evidently not in accordance with tbe well-beiiig 
of the eggs that this should happen, for the jcoeooiis 
are almost always found attached either to*the tall 
grasses growing at the margin of titie pond, o* 
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the li built on the under side of a floating 
aq[Uatio ka^ the spike protruding just beyond 
tlM edge of the leaf. 

It vill be observed that both these maitions 
offet good protection to the nest, by rendering it 
not easily seen from above ; still, as one would 
imagine the greatest danger to the egM would 
be from beneath the water, it may be fairly 
concluded that this position is not chosen by the 
parent beetle as a protection from the attacks of 
aquatic insects. I have no doubt, however, that 
the nests are damaged by the attacks of natural 
enemies ; for I have found the cocoon floating loo«c 
with holes made through it, and luost n{ the eggs 
gone, and the rest bad. The ncf-t is not invanaldy 
attached in this way ; for I have fouiul it fixed to 
and surrounded by the green confervio which float 
in ponds. 

Aftdr the eggs arc hatched, «tho empty nest still 
floats for a time ; but it afterwards biuks, as thougli 
saturated and soddeued with water ; ami irmii 
experiments I have made with cocoons recently 
hatched, I find the substance of winch they are 
composed is, for a reason xvliicli I shall pre.-.ently , 
explain, not impervious to water, as it will pass i 
through it more or less rapidly. j 

These nests, each of which contains about | 
fifty eggs, may be found duriug June in tbe 
neigbbo\irhood of London and elsewhere ; the , 
latest day I have taken one unhatched is tlie fiist 
of July. When hatched, the young larvas are ' 
about seven or eight lines long, and swim verv ' 
freely ; and it is a carious fact that they will 
often crawl back into the nest after having left it. i 

The heads of these larviu are armed with ‘ 
a pair of mandibles, which are curvetl inwards 
and upwards from their bases ; and in this 
stage tlicse insects exhibit the siugular habit 
of bending back tbe head when feeding, so 
that tbe food carried between the mandibles 
is rested on the back, giving the necessary 
purchase for the action of the jaw's ; and so 
great is the power in these larvm of turning 
back tbe head, that when viewed from above, 
the under side only of the head is seen, the 
back being at the same time curved, so as to 
form a more firm support to the motbcl of 
food. Their food is small aquatic mollusca ; 
and when young, they appear to .subsist princi- 
pally on water-snails recently hatched. 

I am not clear as to the purjiosc served | 
by the spike attached to the cocoon. It has 
been considered as intended to carry air to 
the interior; but I think that if this were its 
use, the spike would most probably be entirely 
hollow, and would terminate in a distinct oii/k c 
open to the air. But this I cannot find to he the 
case. Moreover, os the cocoon lloati on the 
surface of the water, and is not •Wiiter-tight, the 
air would — except when the cocoon is attached 
to the under side of a leaf— -penetrate the sub- 
stance of the body of the cocoon which is aliove 
the water. It is, I think, possible that a continually 
changing supply of water may be necessary to tlie 
preservation of the eggs ; and supposing this to 
enter through the thin integument through which 
the larvee subsequently escape — as they would 
readily do, this portion being under water — the 
moisture may be brought in contact with the egg«, 
and thou slowly ascend the spike, and be gradually 
etraporoted through its substance. 


I believe the existence of the spike is necessary 
to the cocoon ; for in the case of two specimens, I 
cut off the siiike, and neither of these hatched. 
This may possibly have arisen from another cause ; 
but the inference to be deduced from the fact is, 
that the spike is by no means on unnecessary 
appendage. 

rASSENOEBS’ LUaCAGB. 

In 1111“! Journal of 14th July 1879 appeared 
an article on the defective arrangements which 
exist on the Euglisli railways with reference to 
‘ Passengers’ Luggage.’ ’Phe article is <juite true 
as rogauls railways generally; but a correspondent 
drau.s our attention to an exception to this rule, 
which, in justice to the well-managed Company in 
question, we willingly nolieo. lie says : ‘ Who- 
ever, like mystdf, has been a passenger by the 
Loinlon, Brighton, and South ('oast itailway, has 
found the great convenience ot an arrangement, 
simple in itself, but fraught witli advantages, in 
the treatment of personal luggage. It is enough 
in summing up its advantages to say that the 
traveller is relieved of all care, trouble, aud 
re<jionsibility. I am going to Brighton, and have 
with me say five parcels of personal luggage. 
The porter who meets me at the eab accom- 
panies me to the ticket-labeller, who labels j>ach 
parcel “ Brighton” with a sjiecial number, say 263. 
Il<* gives me a siniil.ir ticket, bearing the same 
destination aud munbor. I trouble myself no 
further with the luggage, which in due course 
is put into the luggage-van of the train f am 
going hy. When 1 airive at Brighton, I call a 
porter of the Company, and oive him the ticket I 
hold, telling him th(> number ol packages it renre- 
seiits; and they are given to him by the guard on 
his surremlering the ticket. 1'hus, after the ing- 
gage is labelled, iio one eau obtain possession ol it 
but the holder of the ticket ; whilst, when it 
reaches its destination, then* is no confusion as 
to its identity, nor any fear that it »an he obtained 
possession of by any but the lawliil owner.’ 

Other Comi)Uuie8 would do well to lollow. 

TWTLIU IIT’.S IIO UIl. 

Tin; fRnli^lit gn a vavilcss sin # 

III Mfuii"'! i.idiaiK'c fKiJidi ^loulJ•. 

Till fol'ieil liowir, the nu-'t eiottiied In'c, 

I’lodiiini the g.tthtring twilight holy. 

It is the hour •ttlieu Passion hows ' 

A Sell Hin stillness round us lini.'crs ; 

And on our nddl}* thioldung hiow.s 
Wc fiol the touch of augcl fmgerj. 

It i* tin hour wdien loicrs fond 

(For Love its nativi uir is hreathlng) 

Bntpc with fair hope-, Lite’s drear hoyond, 

(day gill hinds for tlie future wreathing. 

It i.s tbe hour when in f.ir land, 

The wanderer tind of ccsseles.s roaming, 

Longs for the elawp of kindred hand, 

And the dear hoiue enwiapt in gloaming. 

It is tli( hour when mankind hears. 

Amid Kurlh’s mingled moans and laughter, 

Chords which will swell when unhorn years 
• Are buried in the great Hereafter. 

w. r. ». I. 


Pjrinti-d and Puhlishod by W, Ac It. CrTAMnEBS, 47 Pater- 
noster How, IiosiKiii, and 339 High Btrcet, Edutbuboh. 
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JUDGE BATHGATE’S LECTURING 
EA: CURS 10 NS. 

Mit JoHNr Bathgate, uhom we have dc'^eribcd a<5 
hcing absent on leave Iroin his dulio? ns District 
Judge in Otago, New Z'-alaiid, is now about to 
return to tlio colony; and nt our ivcjiu'st, has 
fa\ uied us witli a few notes rcgirding the wosk 
ho lias gone through since his anivtl in Cleat 
Ihitain. 'I liese noti on his Leituiing Evcui-ions 
are in V nious was*- inteiesliii';. Tin \ shtwuhat 
c.sn be oone lur tin jmblic advantage by a pt'rsou 
oi by no means robust constitution, uho is re 'ud- 
h’ss of ti luble, and leCs aiiiniited 1>\ a •Ic-'iu* of 
doing good. .Mr Batbg.itc'i oliimM \\ i-, to nuke 
known llie tlegibiht) ol New Zuihnid as a in Id 
lor immigration to faimeis, (ajutali-ts and otliem 
For this puipose, he prepaieil a seius ni Leitui.s 
on lus voja'O to England, some ot them l)eing 
■wiitUn on lus p.issage up the Red Sta, and the 
others matund during his re-,nlencc in Ihchles, 
Edinburgh, and elsewhere. Besides thu l.ihnious 
exertion, he prepand a book on the !».imc .'-nbi-if, 
entitled, ‘New Zealand, ite lle^ouices and I’los- 
peits,’ which has been puhlished at a small price, 
and has had a large <iiLuhition. We havi' no 
doubt the hook has elfectually fuKilled its design ; 
and, along with the Lei ture.s delneied at various 
towns to largo and apprcciatiie audiences, will 
have influenced many to fix on New Zealand as a 
desirable place of settlement. When wt consider 
that Mr Bathgate is not a professional land-agent, 
and has no purpose to serve, further than the 
pleasure of recording his convictions, drawn from 
personal knowledge and well-ascertained facts, we 
may view him as one who unselfishly gives up his 
leisure for the public benefit. 

Taking a review of his proceedings before quit- 
ling Edinburgh in May, to take sliipjiing in the 
Thames tor New Zealand, he writes as follows : 
<ln the course of November last, I had the 
pleasure of delivering lectures at tlie following 
kScottibh towns : Haddington, Dlrleton, Dalkeith, 
Selkirk, Innerleithen, and Beehles. I was every- 
where well received ; hut while the meetings wore 


very successful and the audiences apparently much 
interested, no practical results followed, Tliis 
probably arose from the fact that the land in 
.Scotland is jirini ijially held on lease for nineteen 
yiar-s, and the tenants accordingly were unable 
to contemplate immediate emigration. The plan 
I generally adojdcd in a lecture was to assume 
that, in order to obviate the intense competition 
whnh had raised rents to an abnormal height, it 
was necessary that some of the farmers, especially 
the younger men, shmild leave for a new country. 
The question was then asked : Where should 
they go to 1 I answered I would select the 
loimtry whiih had the gieatcs.t number of points 
ot (‘.vcollcnte for insming succe-vs in agriculture 
and comfort in life. The points suggested were : 
1. A gonial and hcalthiiil climate. 2. A fertile 
soil, 3. Good coniimmications by roads and rail- 
ways. 4. Abund.ince ot water and fuel. 5. Free- 
dom ftom locu-ts, mosquitoes, anil other insect 
plagues. C. Variety in production— that is, a 
country liavine: something else tiian agriculture to 
dcjicnd on, siuh as wool, gold, mnnutactures, &c. 
7. Ready market. 8. Social advantages, such as 
' good education ; and 9. Good government, law, 
and order. I shewed where some colonies were 
! deficient in several important i^oints, and proved 
that New Zealand was the only country known 
winch possessed the whole of these qualifications 
in happy combination. In every case where, 
after the facts were fully stated, I asked for a 
favourable opinion from the audience, it was 
accorded with acclamations almost bordering on 
enthusiasm. 

‘In December I went to London ; and while there, 

I received a pressing invitation from Mr Alderman. 
Iledley of Tynemouth to visit him at his place. 
West Cliirton House, near North Shields. 1 W'ent 
dow’n to SCO him, and found that he had just 
returned from New Zealand. About two years 
ago, he became atllicted with severe nervous de- 
pression. He tried a ramble through France, 
Germany, and Italy ; and returned home tvithoat 
imjirovement. The medical men urged that he 
should take a bug voyage to Melbourne. He 
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jleia«d ia«Bt rductantly to their advice, and sailed 
wt Melbournei. When he arrived there, he felt 
be was better in his general health ; but his burden 
slall weighed him down. Having letters of intro- 
4notion to New Zealand friends, he next went 
ihither, and was hospitably received at a station 
in Southland. In fourteen days he became a new 
man. The depression left him, and he was able 
to ride forty miles at a stretch, vrhilst in England 
he could not have ridden four to save his life. 
He attributed the beneficial change to the ex- 
hilarating and pure atmosphere. He travelled 
aU over the colony in the enjoyment of un- 
bounded pleasure in the new scenes which came 
before him ; and after making numerous friends, 
he returned to England in November last, loud in 
his pi^es of the colony, and feeling as if he j 
could hot be grateful enougliri'or the benefits be I 
had received. It was kindly arranged that I ! 
should deliver lectures in Newcastle, Darlington, [ 
and Middlesborough, and each of them proved an 
unqualified success. At Newcastle, the Mayor pre- 
sided, and the room was packed with a thousand 
people. 

‘ At this meeting, I felt I had a tliorougli com- 
mand of the audience ; and before I was done, 
there was so much interest excited, that if I could ! 
have said a ship was waiting at the quay in which ! 
they might embark for New Zealand, it seemed as | 
if a third at least of the audience would have I 
been willing to go. Mr Hedley followed with a , 
few graphic sentences, corroborating my state- | 
ments, and giving his recent experience. Iranie- 1 
diately after the vote of thanks to the chairman, ■ 
the platform was mobbed by eager inquirers. The ' 
artides in Guimber^s Journal bad proved excel- ; 
lent pioneers, and were undoubtedly the means of i 
drawing together the large attendance. Several i 
of the gentlemen present had made up their minds 
to leave — men with capital, the very stamp of ■ 
settlers we require. One intelligent funner came ; 
forty miles to be present, and he has since given j 
up his farm, and is arranging for his immediate j 
departure. Similar meetings were held at Dar- ! 
lington and Middlpsborough. A lady at Darlington, 
a councillor’s wdfe, waited to be introduced to me, 
and declared with empressement “ It was a charm- 
ing lecture,” and she Iiad enjoyed it so much ! 

‘After a very pleasant week, I returned to 
liondon. I then received a kind invitation from 
Mr Joseph Tangye, a member of the celebrated | 
firm of Tangye Brothers of Birmingham, to visit ' 
him at his seat, Tickenhill, near Bewdley, in the ' 
Talley of the Severn. He had been a constant : 
reader of Chwmhers's Journal since his boyhood. « 
He had been mu(;h taken with the articles on 
New Zealand. The little book liad now been 

E ublisbed; and he was so pleased with it, that 
e bought half-a-dozen copies to circulate among 
bis friends. He arranged for a meeting at Kidder- 
minster, tiiree miles distant from his home. 

‘ This meeting passed oflf equally well with I 
those previous. The Mayor occupied the chair ; j 
and as he had recently returned from a tour ; 
in New Zealand, he confirmed my statements; 
in his address at the clo.He of the lecture. At the | 
conclusion of my remarks, the applause was 
very hearty, one lady in front of the gallery so 
eamest, that she looked as if she would never tire 
waving her handketchiefi Through Mr Tangye’s 
feiend, the. lamented Mr J. S. Wright, M.P. for 


Nottingham, I was invited to address the ChAmher 
of Commerce, Birmingham. This I did one after- 
noon with good effect to a crowded meeting, and 
received a cordial vote of thanks. I took up the 
question of the indebtedness of the colony, and 
shewed that the real point was not its amount^ 
but whether it could be profitably used. Mr 
Wright had informed me that ho would catechise 
me on the debt ; but my argument and facts 
seemed to be appreciated, as no questions were 
put regarding it. While at Birmingham, I was 
conducted through the extensive works of Tangye 
Brothers. In the yard waiting to be tested were 
two large cranes for the Dunedin Harbour Board. 
No engine or article is allowed to leave the 
w’orks until thoroughly tested. The consequence 
is that the raised letters “ Tangye Brothers" are 
an acknowledged guarantee for excellence. The 
firm had often been asked by merchants to put 
the name of the party ordering on the engine, 
as is done in cutlery; but they have invariably 
refused, on the ground that they were responsible, 
and that they wished by care and good work- 
manship to make their name a voucher for a high 
standard of excellence, 

‘After this I was invited to lecture at Leeds, 
Hull, Loutli, and Lincoln ; -when the dissolution of 
j)ar]iaiuent took place, and disorganised all my 
plans. As I had to leave Great Britain in the 
end of May, I have had to renounce the idea, with 
much regret, of visiting these places. The only 
engagement I kept was to adaress the Midland 
Farmers’ Club <m May 13th. I had a pleasant 
meeting there, and an .'uiimated discussion followed 
my address. I understand several of the members 
have it in contemplation to give np their leases, 
which arc shorter than thf)8e in Scotland, with a 
view to emigrate to New Zealand. I may men- 
tion that altogether, as the result of my efforts, 
considerably over one hundred thousand pouad.s 
of capital will flow into the colony with intending 
settlers from various parts of Britain. 

‘ On every occasion I have discouraged labourers 
from proceeding to the colony until better times 
follow the want of employment conse(pient ou the 
recent monetary crisis, ily eflbrts have been 
chiefly in tlin direction of submitting facts the 
consideration of 1‘ariner.s Avilh capital, that tliey 
might decide whether they would not materially 
better their circunistiinces by emigrating to cue 
of the ino.st fertile of our colonies, instead of 
wasting their energies and rcsource.s in A'ainly 
striving liere against the fierce competition arising 
against them in other food-producing countries. 

In all my laliours, the articles in Cluimheria 
Journal, a periodical which seems to penetrate 
everywhere, have been most powerful helps. 
They led to a flood of correspondence, as I have 
received and answered above a thousand letters 
from all parts of the world ; but I have not 
gnidged the trouble, confidently believing that 
while I was promoting the interest of my adopted 
country in the discharge of that duty, I was con- 
ferring a favour on many in making known the 
true elements which alone could lead to success on 
the part of those xvho might emigrate thither.’ 

Successful as Mr Bathgate’s Lecturing tours have 
been, it is projier to say that his averments liav© 
not been unchallengecl. Writers in a Dunedin 
newspaper having questioned some of his facts, 
on that subject being referred to in the ‘ Hadding- 
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tonshire Courier,’ Mr Bathgate wrote to the last- bushels of first-quality grain, besides a quantity of 
mentioned paper as follows : second quality, and the price obtained for the crop 

* I have on no occasion stated as a fact that in Oainaru was five shillings and eightpence per 
which I do not fully believe, my belief being bushel, which brought the gross yield to over 
based on trustworthy evidence. If you will turn twenty pounds sterling per acre. The whole 
to page 44 of “New Zealand, its Resources and expense connected with the crop was under four 
Prospects,” a copy of which I forward, you will pounds sterling per acre ; thus leaving a net return 
find the following sentence : “ The following esti- of sixteen pounds sterling, instead of fifteen as 
mates have been carefully prepared by an experi- stated. In addition to this, the pasture obtained 

enced land-owner near Oaniaru, in the very centre from an outlay of a few shillings per acre for seed 

of the finest wheat-growing district, and may be is as luxuriant as could be desired, and adds cou- 
considcred reliable.” The point is, wlietber the siderably to what Mr Rainforth gains by the crop, 
testimony of this land-owner is reliable. I tiiere- Mr Thomson of Columella, also an adjoining pro- 
fore give his name and standing, lie is Mr John prietor, thrashed out a crop of barley at the same 
Reid of Elderslie, North Otago, a colonist, like time, which yielded over eighty bushels first-class 
myself, of seventeen years’ standing. By his grain, and which gave a correspondingly large 
integrity, skill, and enteri)rise, Ik; has amassed a result ; in his case nearly doubling the amount 
large fortune, all made in the colony. He is the paid for the land on which.it grew, in both 

owner of eighteen thousand acres of the finest agri- cases those results were obtained by having first- 

ciillnral land, in a high state of cultivation. He j rate land and giving the crop proper cultivation, 
is universally resiiected, and his assistance is ! llie proprietors also being fortunate in getting a 
desired upon every public board on which he is ! good price for their produce, 
willing to act. He has just been selected by the | ‘1 could point out numerous instances where net 

government as a member of a Royal Commission : returns of live to fifteen pounds sterling per acre 
appointed to inquire and report on the, working [ have heen made from good land here, but shall 
and adiuinislrution of our railways. Surely a I content myself in the present instance with merely 
gentleman of this standing is more reliable tlian ! vindicating the statements referred to in your 
an anonymous writer in a newspaper, who gives j article of tlie 10th inst. 

no facts to support his opinion. The leading! ‘You also doubt the correctness of the statement 
dady pajier in Hunedin, “The Otago Daily Tim'’s," i that a farmer may make twelve hundred pounds 
also exjiressed a doubt as to the accuracy of my ' sterling per annum from a farm of five hundred 
statements. This called forth a most convincing ! acres : this statement I maintain is also under the 
letter from Mr Rciil, which the editor publislied | mark. Mr Bathgate supplies particulars as to | 
and .'i.lded : “ \Vc vith irleasure insert tlie letter, | how this result may be obtained during an average i 
and are <|uite sati lied tliut all tlie statoinentH of j of seasons. Those figures are very moderately I 
fact have been accurately made.” 1 now inclose ■ stated. I am aware of much better average results 
you th>,; letter, and as it contains nnich wliicli ' having been obtained from similar areas during 
cannot fail to be interesting to your readers, T have ! the past seven years. As you are doubtless aware, 


to request that you insert it us anjicndix to this 
communication. I may add that New Zealand 
has carried off tlie first prize at the Sydney Exhi- 
bition for malting barlev and oats. According 


having been obtained from similar areas during 
the past seven years. As you are doubtless aware, 
many men embark in farming Ymrsuits who neither 
have land of their own, capital, nor agricultural 
experience. Such men have not only to pay 
the very highest rates of interest, but they are 


to files ju.‘!t to liaiid, tlie following rales per acre also charged heavy commissions for advances of 
are not unusual this last harvest in the best money. Such interest and commission, although 
districts — namely, wheat, sixty bushels ; barley, ■ perhaps not too much when thp risk to the lender 
scv'cnty bushels; and oats from eighty to one is considered, are a heavy burden to the borrower ; 
hundred bushels. It has been a fifie, .season. I ; and if combined with an utter want of agricultural 
leave yemr readers to cunipare these rates with knowledge and experience, failure is almost a 


those of the very finest seasons in East Lothian.’ 
The following is Mr Reid's letter to the Editor 


cortaiuty. Such are not the men to wliom Mr 
Bathgate refers, but to those whose five-hundred- 


of the ‘Otago Daily Timc.s,' above referred to by j acre farms are their own and free of debt, and who 
Mr Bathgate, As it is important, we give it ! have a capital of not less than three pounds sterling 
entire : per ^ere to stock the land and work with. 

‘Sir— M y attention has been called to an article ‘He assumes that the land is of good quality, 


in your issue of the 10th inst., which I bad over- i and near to a market or port of shipment, as his 
looked, questioning the truth ot certain statements • estimate of its cost will shew — namely, fourteen 
made by Mr Bathgate which opjieared in Chambers's | pounds sterling per acre. His figures, wliich are 
Journal some time since. The statements referred j based upon very moderate yields and prices, shew 
to are not only not overdrawn, but are consider- • a net return of eleven hundred and forty-five 
ably under the murk. I accept the responsibility^ | pounds sterling (L.1145} from the working of the 
of proving their correctness, ns they were furnished I five huudrod acres, after deducting all properly 
by me to Mr Bathgate. He instances a farmer i chargeable working expenses, rates, taxes, Kc. For 
who bought a farm for fifteen pounds per acre, the remainder I will copy lus statement, namely : 
and cleared that sum out of his first year’s crop. “The sum of L.114r> being left as the balance 
The farijier referred to is Mr Thomas Rainfortli, after paying expenses, is chargeable with rent, or 
of Teanoraki, whose land adjoins iny own ; and ' interest of the capital expended in purchasing the 
consequently I had ample ojq.ortunity of seeing laud. Estimating the cost of the land at fourteen 
and knowing of the re.sult referred to. The land pounds an acre, this at seven and a half per cent 
was cultivated in a proper manner— a thing which gives a charge of 21s. per acre, or L.62!T on the 
is too seldom the case. The crop sown was barley farm. Deducting this from tlie net profit, a 
with grass and clover seed. The yield was seventy balance is loft of L.620 for the tenant’s inoome ; 
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being 40 per cent interest on his capital (L.1600) 
invested in stocking the farm.” 
with reference to the book which he is said to be 
ooinpiling is, I think, rather unkind and quite 
tinnecessary. However, he is so well known and 
respected by those who know him, that your 
advice is not likely to be taken ; and his book 
when published will, I doubt not, be the means of 
agisting to benefit the colony, and many deserving 
fanners in Great Britain, who may be influenced 
thereby to tlirow in their lot with us. — I am, &c. 
John Reid, Eldcrslie, 20th February.’ 

These letters afl’ord the best evidence of Mr 
Bathgate’s accuracy, as well as of his caution in 
making statements. There is, however, no end 
to cavuling. We observe that in a newspaper he 
is found fault with on the ground that the colony 
is at present labojiring under <• a severe financial 
pressure, and that land is selling at reduced 
pricea To our mind, these ought to be induce- 
ments, instead of drawbacks, as far as immigrants 
with capital ate concerned. Now, apparently, is 
the time for young agriculturists to emigrate to 
buy tracts of land at a cheap rate witli ready- 
money. By putting off a year or two, during | 
which prices may recover, the cliance of getting 
a bargain may be gone. From the arguments , 
emplo3'ed by the newspaper in question, it would | 
appear that people should give u]) trying to bettor | 
themselves because bankers, through the elfects of | 
panic, have restricted their loans. Such restric- ; 
tions send a shiver only over those who depend on ; 
discounting bills and otherwise borrowing. The ; 
man who is able to pay his way and to carry on i 
his transactions with cash, ha.s nothing to fear | 
from financial derangements. What intimidates j 
others, inspires him with enterprise. Iramigrauts j 
with capital, therefore, besides beuofiting them - 1 
selves, would go far towards strenglheuing the ! 
iinancial condition of the colony, and what seem.s 
desirable, they would give employment to the 
wage-receiving classes, both as regards laud and 
manufacturing industry. 

Every piece of fresh information wc receive 
confirms the impression made by Mr Bathgate’s 
luminous statenieiits, that New Zealand has attrac- 
tions for agriculturists possessing a fair sliare of 
capital and spirit, beyond w’hat are oti'ered by any 
new country we are acquainted with. In conclu- 
sion, we take it upon us to thank .1 udge Bathgate 
for the trouble he has taken in making the merits 
of New Zealand so W'ell known to the people 
of Great Britain. We wish him a pleasant voyage 
to the colony, and hope that there, the etl'orts he 
has made among us will be duly appreciated. 

w. c. 


A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

CHATTEK XXra.— HISTORY. 

* Then it a tpark of goodnm here.' 

Ok a day in spring, when the birds seemed mad j 
with jollity, a little child came singing down a j 
country lane. She carried a basket on her arm, j 
and in one hand she jingled together some eight or ; 
ten copper pieces. Tw'O or three fleecy clouds set \ 
ofl’ the perfect blue of the sky ; a light wind, full of j 
the fresh scent of trees and flow'ers and country 
earth, fanned the child’s face ; and no bird in the 


hedges or the trees about her sang a blither song 
than hers. As she danced down the lane, there 
appeared in the highway before her the figure of 
a diminutive man in a coat made of an old sack* 
and corduroy trousers much too large for him. Ho 
had a spiky white beard and moustache, and he 
wore a silk hat battered out of all shape, and foul 
with dirt. Tho little maid skipped gaily on 
rattling her coppers, and the diminutive man 
paused to regard her. He heard the jingle of the 
money in her hand, and looked cautiously up and 
down the road. 

‘ Where arc you going, my little dear ? ’ he said 
OB she approached him. 

Tho bits of blue sky which shone in the damsel’s 
eyes clouded, and she stopped with a look of 
alfright. The little man shuffled up to her, 
and with a sudden cruel grip, caught the cliild 
by the wrist and gave lier a sharp wrench. She 
screamed faintl}', and dropped both her money 
and her basket. Tlie little man picked them up, 
and looking about him with an air of indecision 
for a moment, flung the basket over the nearest 
hedge, then put the coppers into his pocket, 
shook his fist at the child, grinned, and walked 
away. The little maiden only a minute before so 

f lad and fciirless, sat down and wept bitterly. 

lome was ber only refuge, and she trembled to go 
home, and she was afraid to stay in the lane, which 
now seemed so dangerous and Jonel 3 ^ So you seo 
she had nothing left but to sit there and cry 
broken-hcartedlj’. 

I’erhaps half an hour later, came that way a 
man with deep sunken black eyes and a sallow 
face half hidden in a great black beard laced with 
gray. His black hair hung about his face and 
neck, and there were many white hairs inter- 
I mingled witli it. He was dressed in broken gar- 
■ menls, and liis boots source clung to Jiis feet. As 
1 be walked on slowly with downcast eye.s, the noise 
: of the child’s weeping strucK hi.s ear, and he looked 
; about in a slow dazed inijniring way, as if the 
; sound hurt him. Following the child’s cry, he 
: turned iuto -tlie lape, and tlierc saw the Ijftle girl 
j lying on a grassy hillock with her face in her 
hands. He knelt down beside her and spoke 
.soothingl}’. ‘ What is it ? Poor little woman. 
Wliat is it ? ’ 

The child looked up at him with her large blue 
! eyes quite overbrimmed witli tears. She could 
j not stop crying all at once. Her little breast 
heaved, and her open lips quivered, and the blue 
eyes overflowed ; but she stretched her arms out 
to the ragged tramp, as if she trusted liim ; and ho 
sitting on the hillock, took her on his knee, and 
put one arm about her neck, and petted and 
soothed her until she could speak. Then with 
many sobs, she told her story ; and the tramp 
having heard her to the end, first scrambled through 
the liedgc and restored her basket ; and then shew- 
ing her a shilling, asked her if that was as much 
as had been stolen from her. She could not tell ; 
but ho bade her run to complete her errand ; and 
ai^ay she went with her fears banished and her 
trouble over. The trump looked after her for a 
minntc before he resumed his walk, lie had 
parted with his last coin, and now for the first 
time in his life was xienniless. Yet he cared little 
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for that as he went upon his way. He had nothing 
to walk for and nowhere to go, yet he walked with 
a dogged downcast perseverance, which to the eye 
of any one who had troubled to observe him would 
have seemed to indicate a purpose. Once or twice 
men garbed like himself passed him on the way 
and flung him a rough salutation ; but he returned 
no answer. The sun went down and the air began 
to be chilly, and he walked on shivering. The 
darkening road stretched out before him lonely 
and sad in the twilight. He leaned over a gate 
and peered into the fields ; then climbed the gate, 
and sauntered to a hay-stack, beside which some 
twenty or thirty bundles of straw had been thrown 
down. He nestled under the lee of the stack, and 
drew the great bundles of straw over him ; and lay 
there dry and snug until a refreshing warmth 
came over him, and he fell asleep. He was up 
before dawn, for fear of discovery, and plodding 
along the road again in the cold and darkness. 
He grew dolefully hungry ; but at that season of 
the year the fields were bare, and tliere was no 
chance for a penniless man to pick up anything. 
He walked all day, and housed himself at night 
in a barn to which he found a chance entrance. 
Next day saw him again upon the road, trav'olling 
more slowly and with greater effort, but still bent 
nowhere, and utterly without a purpose, though 
liis dogged perseverance might have made it seem 
to ne who watched him that he was walking 
away from death to life. That night he found 
another slieltering hay-stack, out *if wliich ho 
dragg^^d enough hay to make room for his body. 
Ho ]a\ driwu the'!*, and pulled tlie surplus hay 
over him ; and the racking of his rheumatic limbs 
and the pangs of an empty stomach kept him 
awake all night. Next (lay lu'- sighted London, 
and went on witli wearier and ever wearier fo(;t in 
the profitless race against his own shadow, refusing 
at every step to know that he could go no 
further. 

In one of the outlying districts of Tiondon, an 
enterprising tradesman had lined the back of llio 
window in which he displaytnl his goods with 
gorgeously panelled mirrors. The trump came by 
in the sunshine and lookiid at the window, Tlie 
tradesman stood at his own door and surveyed the 
sunlit street and the striped shop-blinds, and 
looked kindly on a thirsty dog which went to the 
watennan’i bucket opposite. IJut observing that 
the human Pariah })aused before his window, the 
tradesman turned and eyed him with suspicion. 
For his part, the tramp paused in perfect vacuity 
of mind, and hi a mood so dreamy and unob- 
servant, that he took the reflected imago of him- 
self for the actual solid body of some pcnsoii 
standing in the .shop. And being, as we have 
seen already, of a tender heart, he felt a dim pity 
stir within him at the sight of that melancholy 
spectacle. Stained with travel, ragged, bent, miser- 
ably shod, the creature standing there in the shop 
seemed deserving of pity. But as the tramp out- 
side raised his head and moved his hand, an 
answering motion arrested his regard, and he saw 
in a second the trick his mind and eyes had played 
him. More than the third part of a year had gone 
by since he bad consciously beheld the similitude 
01 himself in a glass, and then he had seen a figure 
so different from this that las momentary failure 
to recognise himself need scarcely be regarded i 
with surprise. He had been gay, and well dressed, j 


and young, and splendidly handsome five months 
ago ; and how this human scarecrow, who looke<i 
so hungrily and mournfully hack at him from the 
gold-bound mirror — this was he — this bowed and 
bent and broken wretch with the knotted black 
beard, gray-sprinkled, that flowed over his sunken 
breast, and the elf-locks with silver lines in them — 
himself and no other. And all this breaking in 
upon him, not as it is here set down, but like a 
lightning flash for swiftness and terribleness, he 
clasped his hands with one heart-rending groan, 
and his eyes grew so dim that the mirror and' 
its reflection w'ere blotted out of sight. At the 
sound of the groan the tradesman came off the 
door-step, 

‘ What *8 the matter ?’ 

The tramp turned his eyes upon him for one 
instant, and no more; and then with his hands 
drooping and clashed piteously before him, and 
his head bent downwar(i8, he crawled on, dragging 
one foot after the other. The tradesman took a 
step in pursuit, and sent a thumb and finger into 
his own waistcoat-pocket, whence they returned 
with a shilling between them ; and the man half- 
benevolent, half-suspicious in mood, sending one 
glance after the retreating figure and another over 
the way, saw his rival tradesman regarding the 
tramp and him with a smile of satiric humour. 
That decided him. He followed the pitiable 
figure, slipped the shilling into the clasped hands, 
and shot himself shamefacedly hack into his own 
shop again. The tramp faltered in his walk, and 
looked down upon the coin. He turned slowly ; 
but lie could see no one in the street, and he did 
not know from whom the gift had come. ‘ Humili- 
ated 1 ’ tin,* tramp said to himself questioningly. 

‘ What right have I to feel humiliated ? ’ But he 
had been proud, and this first ofi’er of charit}' was 
very hitter to him. The bread he ate tasted of 
charity, hungry and empty as he was, and his 
.sw(dling throat almost refused it. 

The streets grew fuller and busier as be neared 
the City ; and the lights springing up in the thin 
dusk, and tlie roll of carts and cal)s, and the hoarse 
murmur of the distant streets, w’ere to him accus- 
tomed things, and full of remembrances. What 
liad moved him back to London ? He could not 
tell. How should lie live there ? “Where bestow 
himself I He could not tell. At length he 
found himself on London Bridge. Was there 
any temptation there ? Ay ! Tlie dirty stream 
that ran oilily about the wharves and the greasy 
mud-banks, and stole in such filthy smoothness 
round the boats that lay moored in mid-stream 
— vaguely seen past the lights that rose in the 
thin spring dusk — called to liim witli a voice 
which found a ready answer. But though one 
half his soul clamoured with an eager cry for the 
rest that lay there, he shook liis head in answer 
to that inward call and muttered : * No. That is 
the basest end of all. Let the close come how and 
Avhen it may, 1 can’t seek it wilfully,' And in 
answer to that resolved murmur, rose an inward 
voice of longing : ‘ Let the end come soon and he 
muttered again, shaking his gray sprinkled head ; 
‘Amen to that. Let it come soon — let it come 
soon.’ In this sorrowful case, still furtively 
munching the bitter bread of charity, and walk- 
ing with his face bent downwards, shadowed by 
the drooping liat he wore and by his'mattfid 
hair, he let his feet carry him whither they 
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would. He liad wandered back to Holbom — for 
lie had come up from the Western country— and 
the spring dusk had given way to night A fret- 
fhl wind teased itself with inoanings until a close 
fine rain came down and stilled it He was stand- 
ing on the pavement facing Chancery Lane, when 
a private cab came by, rasping the kerbstone, and 
P^ed np within three or four yards of him. 
‘Hold that there for me a minute, will you, 
mate?’ said a whining voice in the tramp’s ear ; 
and before he knew it, he found himself holding 
a street-sweeper's broom. The owner of the 
broom had taken charge of the horse in the private 
cah ; and the owner of the cab had swung himself 
out of it, and had gone with a hurried step along 
Warwick Court. The horse was restive, and 
inaisted on going forward. The man who had 
assumed the charge of him was either unable to 
control, or unwilling to provoke the horse ; and the 
cab was taken on slowly for perhaps a dozen yards, 
when it was brought to a stand behind a great 
wagon which blocked up that side of the way. 
Scarcely noting these things, the tramp stood at 
the kerbstone beneath a lamp-post, and directly 
at the head of the crossing, broom in hand. ‘ Ili, 
sweeper.’’ said a comfortable voice; and the 
tramp saw a gloved hand extended towards liim. 
Mechanically he put out his own hand, and a 
sixpenny-piece dropped into it from the gloved 
thumb and finger. Then, by some unaccountable 
accident, another and another and another chari- 
tably disposed soul camo by ; and although the 
tramp solicited nothing— perhaps partly because 
of that — copper pieces were dropfied one by one 
into his hand, until, when the sweeper came back 
to claim bis broom, his locum tenens hud some- 
thing like two shillings waiting for him. 

‘Why, whatever 's this?’ cried the sweeper in 
amazement, as the tramp put the sixpence and the 
little pile of coppers in the hand held out for 
the broom. 

‘ It is yours.’ said the tramp. ‘ It was given to 
me as I stood in your place, and was meant for 
you of course.’ 

‘ Oh, I say, mate,’ cried the sweeper, ‘ you are 
a real true good sort ; and what extraordinary luck 
you do have, to be sure.’ The sweeper was a thin 
and faded man, dressed in somebody’s cast-off suit 
of black broadcloth. Somebody’s suit had been 
hi^ly respectable once upon a time, and was sunk 
into a deeper disgrace of seediness by reason of 
that old respectability. Some feeble attempt liad 
been made to patch its looped and windowed 
lagge^ness; but little fragments of torn cloth 
shook at the man’s shoulders and elbows and 
knees, and the skirts of his coat were vandyked 
with rags. The tramp had drooped his head again 
alter one look at the sweeper, and had turned 
away; W the other followed him, and said, with 
a sort of reluctant haste : ‘ No ; look here, mate ; 
half of this ought to belong to you. No, sir ; I ’m 
poor, and I may have took to drink ; but I ’vc 
allays kep* my ’ed above water in the way of 
honesty, and 1 really couldn’t 0 dear, no — I 
really couldn’t’ 

‘Are you so scrupulous?’ asked the tramp, 
turning round upon him wearily. 

‘Which, speakin’ fair and honest, sir,’ the 
sweeper answered, ‘I really am, sir. I couldn’t do 
it 0 dear, no — I really couldn’t do it’ He 
iMnnted the money with his shaky fingers, and 


E roffered half of it to the tramp, who only shook 
is head in answer. 

‘ 0 please ! ’ said the sweeper in his whining 
voice. ‘Don’t think me indelicate or over-pressin’ ; 
but I really couldn’t keep it I’ve seen better 
days, though I am a crossing-sweeper now ; and I 
really couldn't demean myself to keep it’ 

Tlie tramp faced round again, and regarded, him 
attentively. ‘ There is a spark of goodness here,’ 
he thought; ‘though not many would have sus- 
})ected it The man is thoroughly in earnest; and 
who am I of all men in the world that I should 
trample a good impulse down ?’ There came into 
I his mind, as though a voice long silent had 
} repeated them, these words : ‘ The bruised reed I 
1 will not break, the smoking flax I will not 
quench.’ And that long-silent voice which 
whisspered to his soul, seemed to lay a command- 
ment on him. ‘You will feel the want of this 
to-morrow,’ said the tramp, as he held out his 
hand, and the swee])er ])laced the money, wet with 
the dismal rain, in his palm. 

‘Which we’ll try to ’ope not, sir,’ the other 
answered, and stopped before a flaring i>ublic- 
liouse. ‘I haven’t had a drop to-day,’ he said, 
passing liis hand across his mouth. ‘ Will you 
come in and take share of half a quartern ? ’ 

‘No I ’ said the tramp with a little inward 
shuilder. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the other in his 
querulous whining tunes, ‘for asking you; but I’ve 
seen better days myself ; and any one can see, sir, 
as you’ve not been used to this, sir, when you 
speak.’ 

‘ Can you tell me w’herc I can get lodgings for 
the night ?’ asked the tramp, ignoring the dubious 
compliment. ‘ I am very poor. 1 Ixad only ten- 
peuee when you shared with me.' 

‘ if you ’ll only wait for mo half a minute,’ 
returned the sw’eeper, ‘ I ’ll take you to as good a 
place as there is. It isn’t far, sir, and I 'in going 
there myself.’ 

Receiving a nod of assent, he shambled into the 
gin-shop ; and after a pause of a minute, caiue 
shambling out again, nibbing the back of his 
hand rulisliingly across bis biistly lips. He led 
his companion along llulborn and into ^xford 
Street, and crossing 'tiie road with a brier injunc- 
tion to the tramp to follow, wont down a dark and 
noisome passage which led into a court-yard. At 
tlie far end of the court burned one oil-lamp, a 
feeble blur of light uii the darkness. ‘A good 
many of the is broken,’ said the sw'oeper; 

‘and you’ll liave to feel along the wall, because 
the balusters has been broke uji for firewood ; ’ and 
with this caution, he preceded the stranger once 
more; and with now and then a warning word, 
made needful by tlie uii-safeness and darkness of 
the way, led right to the top of the building. 

‘ Wait there while I get a light,’ said the tramp’s 
guide, speaking out of dense darkness. The tramp 
stood still, and heard him prowling cautiously 
ahout the floor, sliding his feet before him, as if 
afraid to set them firmly dowm. After a while, the 
man struck a light, and found a caudle ; and then 
called the other to him. ‘Step cautious,’ he cried; 

‘ yau ain’t used to the place, and there’s a-many 
holes about.’ The tramp not heeding this warning 
greatly, crossed the creaking floor, and in the dim 
light of the candle looked about the room in which, 
he found himself. It was absolutely bare of 
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furniture, and held nothing, so far as he could sec, 
but three tea-chests, a heap of shavings, and some 
ragged sacks. 

‘I haven’t got a lock to the room,' said the 
sweeper, still whining, as though he was beseech- 
ing charity ; ‘and when I’m in luck, and I've got 
a bit of firing, Mrs Closky she keeps it for me 
in her place down-stairs. — Sit down here, sir,’ he 
continued, placing one of the tea-chests bottom 
upwards, ‘ and i 'IL see about a lire.' Leaving his 
guest in the dark, he went down-stairs ; and the 
tramp heard the murmur of conversation in the 
room below. He leaned his bearded chin upon 
his hands, and looked before him at the scenes 
which memory and fancy threw upon the black 
canvas of the night. They were many, and some 
of them were glad, but not one of them had any 
other lesson than despair for him. And suddenly, 
with no wish or conscious thought of his to bring 
them, the bridge and the river were before him, 
with dim blots of light upon the brid;^e agaitrst 
the thin spring dusk, and brightly scintillating 
sparks in the distance where the filthy stream 
went out of sight beneath the curtain of the gather- 
ing dark. And his whole soul yearned after the 
rest which lay within the bosom of the river, till 
he set his teeth and gripped Ids heard hard with 
both hands, and muttered to himself : ‘Not that — 
not that. The cowanl’s way. The meanest end 
<• all. Not that, in God’s name!’ The slimy 
stream with its twinkling lights faded out of 
fancy’s gaze ; and the sweeper came stumbling up 
the broken stairs with the camlle in his hand, and 
alefin «H' k thre -n over his shoulder. Tumbling 
out a few handlii .a of coal and wood upon the floor, 
he knelt down at the grate, and built up carefully 
the materials for a fire. 

‘ Is this your own place V asked the tramp, glad 
to turn his thoughts into any current but that in 
which they chose to run. 

‘ Yes,’ said the sweeper. ‘ It comes as cheap as 
Flight’s Place ; and 1 ’ve been well to do in m-ij 
time ; and I can’t abe.ar the thoughts of mixing 
up along of them low rifl'-ratf. Which that ’s what 
they arc, I know right well, sir — the very lowest of 
the very low.’ 

‘ What is Flight's Place ? ’ the tramp asked. 

* It’s a thieves’ kitchen — nothing better, sir,’ 
answered the sweeper, fanning the fire with liis 
hat, ‘do. e by where 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
you, sir.' 

‘ Ay ? ’ said the tramp, 

‘Not as I’d say,’ the sweeper continued, ‘as 
Bolter’s Bents was czackly the kind of place as 
a man might care for to live in which had been 
well reared. But it’s very quiet and retired-like, 
when you ’re at the top ; and since the time when 
my poor wife died— my pardner-in-life which she 
is dead and gorn, sir — there ain’t been one creetur 
in this room but me. That is, not except Dr 
Brand.’ 

‘ Dr Brand of Wimpole Street ? ’ 

‘That’s the same gentleman. Do you know 
him ? ’ asked the sweeper. 

‘ No,’ said the tramp ; ‘ but I have heard of 
him.’ 

‘ I daresay now, sir,’ said the sweeper, leaving 
his place at the fire, which now burned brightly, 
and dragging one of the empty tea-chests before 
it, ‘ as you 'd wonder what brought a gentleman 
like Dr Brand to think of coming here, sir ? ’ 
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‘What brought him here V the tramp returned, 
trying to feel some interest in the other’s chatter, 
and to shat out the thoughts which beat at the 
door of his own mind. 

‘ Why,’ said the sweeper, spreading his hands 
before the blaze, and basking in it, but speaking 
always in the same whining tones, ‘ me and my 
poor pardner which is corn, tneaning my wife, 
sir, kep’ a stationer’s snop, with a license for 
tobacco, close up against where Dr Brand formerly 
used for to live when he was younger in practice. 
An’ ho used to deal with us, which he pxrt a 
deal of money in my way, and brought a lot of 
custom. Which when I'd been in business nine 
or ten 'ear, sir, I ’tl saved a bit of money ; and I 
I’d venture for to enlarge the trade. 
Ah !’ broke out the sweeper, shaking 
his head dismally at the fire, ‘what a fool I were 
for certain ! I went to a man as had* a office 
in Long Lane, wliich his name was Mister A 
Tasker’ 

A light shone suddenly in the tramp’s dull eyes, 
and he lifted his head and looked in the epealter’s 
face. His own countenance flushed crimson, and 
then paled again. He dropped his chin slowlv 
upon his breast, and took his heard with both 
hands. The sweeper went on, noting nothing of 
his companion’s agitation. 

‘ And I borrowed more money off of him ; and 
' that was what broke me up ; for he followed me 
I that hard, and he did that persecute me. If you’ll 
I believe me, sir, I paid him four or five times over, 
i which I shouldn’t be surprised if I paid him six. 
j And finally he came and sold me up.’ 

‘ Ay ! ’ said the tramp, ‘A blood-sucker.’ 
i ‘Oh, you may well say that, sir,’ cried his host, 

I and maundered on again. But the tramp had 
j fallen into a reverie, in which the other’s words 
I fell idly on his car. He came out of his dream in 
I time to hear the statement that that was what the 
1 sweeper called a judgment; and he in answer 
i nodtlcd and said ‘Ay!’ But he had rais.sed a story 
j which might have been of interest to him had he 
I heard it. It was no other than the tale of Mr 
I 'I'a-sker’s fall as related in court three days before 
] by the counsel who apj)eared s^ainst Closky, 

I The .sweeper saw something of the tramp’s pre- 
I occupation, and forbore to speak further ; but 
i ri.sing began to arrange for him a bed of shavings, 
and to apportion the sjicks which were to cover 
liim. The self-absorbed man took no notice of 
his movements, and was indeed by thi.s time 
unconscious of his presence. The host went down- 
stairs again, taking the caudle with him ; and re- 
turning by-and-by with two rough and ragged 
blankets, threw one upon each of his improvised 
couche.s, and touched tlie tramp upon the shoulder, 
saying that lie might go to bed when he would. 

‘ What do you pay for thi.s place t’ asked th© 
tramp, without turning round. 

‘ I pay one-and-nin open CO a week for it,’ re- 
turned the sweeper. ‘ That ’s ju.st threepence a 
night, you see. It comes as cheap as a lodging- 
house, and I have it to my own self.' 

‘Will you take me as a lodger for a week if I 
share the payment with you 1 ’ asked the tramp, 
bonding above the scanty embers of the fire, 

‘ I am tired, and 1 must rest for a day or two.’ 

You can stay hero and welcome,’ wl^ined 


Bwoeper. ‘ I don’t want nothiuk from a man as is 
poor and honest, like myselfi’ 
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iwtow you let me pay/ said the 

mSd the other. ‘It ain’t mj 
the money. 1 don't ask for none. 


*« tenpence-halfpenny, and I am your 
for a Week. Is that agreed ? ’ 
jet 'a aareed/ said the sweeper ; and the new 
Idiger east Mmself wearily down upon the sacks 
ttaa idiavings, and drew the tattered blanket over 
him. l%e sweeper as he arranged his own bed to 
his mind, offered two or three remarks to his 
Oompanioa j hut receiving no answer, lay down, 
curled himself up in his blanket, and fell fast 
asleep. 

And it was in this wise that Frank Fairholt 
heoame a lodger in Bolter’s Bents. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC HOAXES. 

It is not a little curious that men of science, 
notwithstanding their devotion to truth and 
critical examination of evidence, arc so iii)t to 
be imposed upon by deceptions got up in their 
own particular study. Perhaps it is because tiiey 
are disposed to confide in the honesty of other.s, 
and also that their enthusiasm carries them away 
and gets the better of their circumspection. 

The most touching of all the scientdic hoaxes 
with which we are acquainted was perpetrated in 
the eighteenth century. Althougli the ancients 
had again and again dug up fossils of animals, 
shells, and plants in excavating the ground and 
quarrying the rocks, they were very long in find- 
ing out their true nature. Some philosophers 
attributed them to a fonnative force in natuie 
which moulded them as they were ; some con- 
sidered that the Creator had shap(*d them for 
some inexplicable reason ; and latterly we lind it 
generally held that they were cither licaks of 
nature or relics of the Flood. Tiiese views especially 
prevailed with John Bartholomew Adam lienngei, 
A Professor at the University ot Wurzburg, who, iii 
accordance with the,m, instructed his pujuls that 
fossil remains or ‘ figured stones/ as they wore 
eddied, were mere ‘ sports of nature.’ Now, some of 
his mischievous young students wore of opinion 
that they, as well as nature, might have some sport 
in making figure-stones ; and acconiingly they 
set to work and carved many curious aiid fan- 
tastic forms out of the soft linio'toiio rock of 
the neighbouring hills, and burii'd them in tlie 
localities where the Professor was atenstomod to 
dig for his fossil treasures. ‘His delight at the 
discovery of these strange fonns,’ says Pr defsor 
0. C. Marsh, the celebrated American giologist, 
‘encouraged farther production, and taxe<l the 
ingenuity of these youthful imitators of nature’s 
secret processes. • At last Beringer had a large 
and unique collection of forms, new to liini ami 
to science, which he determined to puldibh to the 
world. After long and patient study, his work 
appeared in Ijatin, dedicated to the reigning Priivt 
of the country, and illustrated with twenty-one 
folio plates. Soon after the book was piddi'-hed, 
the deception practised upon the credulous I'lo- 
fessor became known ; and in place of the glory 
he expected from his great undertaking, he en- 
countered only ridicule and disgrace. He at once 


endeavomed to i^wrc^ase and dwtooy the vdUtpiee 
already issued, and succeeded eo far, iim lew 
copies of the first edition remain. His emali for^ 
tune, which had been seriously impaired in hrfog* 
ing out his grand work, was exhausted in «n ^ort 
to regain what was already issued, as the price 
rapidly advanced in proportion as fewer oopiea 
remained. He died in poverty, mortified at the 
failure of his life’s work. It is said that some of 
his family, dissatisfied with the misfortune brought 
upon them by this disgrace and the loss of their 
patrimony, used a remaining copy for the produc- 
tion of a second edition, which mot with alai^ge sole, 
sufficient to repair the previous loss, and restore 
the family fortune 1 This work of Beriuger’s, in 
the end, exerted an excellent influence upon the 
dawning science of fossil remains. Observers 
became more cautious in announcing supposed dis- 
coveries, and careful study of natural objects 
gi-adu.dly replaced vague hypothese.s.’ 

IVe are here romui<led ot an anecdote which 
is related of a ceilain Edinburgh Professor of 
natural history who was enga.’cd in delivering 
a coiir>se of lecUirea on (Jeologv, hut which 
had a result diflcrent fiom what was antici- 
pated. One day a chosen liand of liia Btude.nts 
acquired p(iSM“5siou of a brickbat, which they 
painted a variety of specious hues, and placed 
amongst the other fo‘'‘-iIs and rocks on which 
their master was to discourse. The Professor 
illustrated his lecture hy reference to the speci- 
mens before him on the table, saying, for e.x- 
ainple, as he went on : ‘ 'J'his is a piece of 
volcanic tra])-rock,’ or ‘ This is a piece of granite.’ 
At length he came to the mysterious stiunger 
with the gaudy livery, and after taking it up iii 
his liands aud ex.imining it attentively for a l"\v 
moments, he ]>roceeded : ‘And genllemen, this is, 

1 am sorry to sa} , a ])ieee ot loolisliness.’ 

The Ctiies of scientific imposition which we have 
thus far tiled liad at least a liarmless intent ; hut 
there are instances of others width were eitlier 
conceived in recklessness or malice. The figure of 
Newton in the stuiitific ima.ri nation is only coiii- 
jiarahle to tliat of ,Sliak-.peare in poetry ; and his 
extraordmaiy fame cliudly reds on his grand 
discovery ol the law oi universal gravitation.# To 
lake awMV Ihi-rlrom his credit would he like prov- 
ing that Hiimkl, Madnth, ridoZ/t, and the Mvrrhnnt 
of Venire were pniloiiied hy Shakspeare Ironi 
some other pen. Neveitliele^s this is precisely 
what was attempted some years ago hy a learned 
memhtr of the Fieiich Academy of .Sciences, 
M. ('liasles, who niii-'t not he lonloiinded with M. 
Philarele ('h.isles. Chasles declared that Newton 
had jiilfered his discovery lioni an older source, and 
the new's Icll upon the scientific world like a 
bomhshcll. To jiiove Jus assertions, M. (flmslea 
produced a show of Jaded yellow manuscripts, pur- 
poitiner to ho letters Jiom I’ascal to Sir Isaac, 
t<inlaitung the goim of the great idea. The 
documents weie ])lamly .ancient, for the ink bad 
been tested hy chemical means j it was remarked, 
however, tliat the style of French in which they 
were written did not .agree with the date alleged. 
The letters and other documents produced hy M, 
t’hnslesat the same time were said to have belonged 
to the Aidiey of Tours. Thence they came into 
the poB'ession of a certain Count de ftoisjourdain, 
who einigmted to America in 1791, and was 
wrecked on his return, losing all his effects, except 






SOME scisamMc noAxm, 


his ptecioas in!inti«Kii*ipls. vhidiii hs tiltimatelf sold 
to keep himsplf in bread. From the hands <rf thfi 
CoQnt the said doenmento passed into the keeping 
of him ^ho gave them in torn to M. Chasles. 

Sach was the story ; and to the acute objections 
of Mr Brand of Glasgow, Chasles audaciously pro- 
duced another letter from Galileo, which proved 
that Pascal had made known his discoveries to 
him. This letter was dated 1640 ; and on its being 
pointed out that Galileo was struck blind in 1638, 
M. Chasles, nothing daunted, met his critics again 
with a letter from Galileo to Pascal, in which he 
warned his ‘ young friend ’ not to betray the secret 
that he had not lost his sight as reported, but had 
only pretended to have lost it, in order to prevent 
his enemies from persecuting him. There was 
no combating this imcquivoral evidence, and the 
mvantg of the Academy admitted tliat M, Chasles 
had triumphed, and deserved well of posterity for 

I jroclaiiuingthe truth. Thus cncouraeed, M, Chasles 
)ecame. a mine of antiquarian wealth, and shewed 
letters from most of the famous men and women 
of old times, both saints and 8iuuer.<j, all in French j 
of the soventei'iilh century. Amongst these he i 
exhibited a corrc.spondence from Alexander the 
(rreat to Aristides, several notes from j\ttila the 
Ilun, and the widow of Iklartiu Luther ; and sundry 
communications from .Tndas Iscariot to Mary 
Magdalene, and from Lazarus to St Peter ! These 
a .ounding documents were produced hy M. Cbasles 
with such an air of jicrfect good faith, that it was 
imjtussihle to doubt him. lie stated that he had 
purch.i'.ed twenty-seven thoii.sand manuscripts for 
live t'l •muTid po nds, hut would not betray the 
source, le.st other- should share in it. At last the 
exposure came in spite of M. t'hasles, who turned 
out to tie a niiftcralde dupe. A committee was 
sent to Fluieiiee to inquire into the authenticity 
of a pretended autu'.Tapli of (ialileo, and on its 
being judged ajKirryplial, the inaleriuh of the 
fraud w(‘ro discovered. I'lie forger was an ill- 
educated fellow named Viaiii Lucas, a native of 
Chartres, who was taken, tried, and severely 
imnished. 

Coming now to more recent times, we find that 
an interesting ca.se of nnmilig.ited hoax in a matter I 
of pure science, was perpetrated on the Engli.sh ! 
chemical woild in In. tlie ilumher of the I 

Meehan rc’g Mn^adne for March .3, KSG5, there I 
ajipeared a letter signed ^Yalte^ Tower, the Royal 1 
School of Mine.s, annouming that the celebrated ' 
German physicist Schontieiii, the discoverer of ' 
ozone, had succeeded in decomposing the clement 
oxygen into two components, ozone and anto/.one, , 
by means of the nrijaide spark from an eledrici 
machine ; the positive spark again eflecling tlieir j 
combination into oxygen. A few day.s later a para- j 
graph appeared in the Chnnical Kewa, character- ! 
ising tlie alleged Schonbein’s result as being ' 
without doubt the greatest chemical discovery ' 
ever made, and promising the original memoir i 
as soon as it could be got from Munich, TJio ‘ 
French Association also heard of the rumour, and 
forthwith invited Sclionbein to come to Paris and 
exhibit his experiments to the wondering gaze of 
the Parisian savants. To the disappointment of 
all, however, an answer came from Schonbein 
denying that he had ever made such a discovery ; 
though lie had been engaged over thirty years 
XU investigating the nature of oxygen, and had 
been led to infer that it was composed of ozone 


aod rntoime, liniai tbe oariginal notice ivas » 
wilful hooat, could be ^ved by the wording 
the letter and the iqpnrfouf icfereuces given, mu 
if it bad not slikoe been, eonf^ed oa such by the 
writer; and it ic iusttuctive to see how even 
skilled chemists were hoodwinked by it. 

America is proverbially the land of that kind 
of illusion or deception in scientific matters which 
is perh^s best understood by the term * mare’s- 
nest.' The Americans are eagerly bent upon dis- 
covery, and the temptation to run into ‘mares'* 
nests ’ unwittingly, or even to perpetrate a veritaWo 
fraud for the sake of notoriety or gain, is un- 
fortunately powerful amongst them. When the 
famous Mr Edison began his remarkable career as 
an inventor, he announced to the world one day 
that he had discovered a new physical force which 
he named ‘Etherie Force.' lue for(;e did not 
appear to be eleatrical, since ^ven the most deli- 
cate galvanometer or electric current detector 
failed to note its presence ; nevertheless it was 
produced by means of electricity, and like elec- 
tricity could generate a brilliant light. Mr 
I Elison was to do wonders with it, revolutionise 
telegrajiliy, and turn the world topsyturvy; but 
.serious investig-ation by a man ot science who 
' knew more about electric science than the daring 
young telegraph operator, soon demonstrated that 
the my.steriou8 power was nothing more than what 
is known as the ‘ extra spark.' 

A notorious deception practised on the American 
public tliree years ago was the ‘Keely Motor,' 
whicli, according to Mr Keely the inventor, was 
also based on a new force he had discovered by 
accident. His machine consisted in utilising this 
force, which could be generated from water 
vapour ; and Mr Keely, who modestly disclaimed 
any mciit in liis invention, declared that he could 
work his machine up to ten thousand horse-power 
if the metal would bear it. The small model 
machine which be exhibited consisted of an elabo- 
rate array of wrouglit-iron, cast-steel, and copjier, 
tubes, balls, and basins, which defied all under- 
standing. It was stated to utilise only a quart 
of water at a time, and from that a thousand 
horse-power of energy could ^ be generated for a 
time siifUdeut to run a steam-ship across the 
Atlantic. A joint-stock company was formed to 
w’ork the concern, and the shares went np to an 
extraordinary premium. One of the directors said : 
‘We have been laughed at, and called cheats .‘ind 
impostors ; but out of the original company who 
joined in raising the one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars already expended upon this occa- 
sion, only three or four have withdrawn. In a 
inoiilh or two now, all Mr Kecly's tests will be 
finished, and we will shew the world whether he is 
the greatest inventor or the greatest huml)ug of this 
ago. Scientists, machinists, and learned societies 
are in\ ited to come and make every loot they can 
think of.' At last the knavery was exploded. Pro- 
fcs«ora Marks and Barker of the University of 
Pennsylvania were invited to test the apparatus, 
and observing that a heavy iron tube was con- 
nected to the machine just before it began to 
operate, they discovered that this ^ tube was in 
reality a secret store of compressed air. 

About this time the American scientific peri- 
odicals were exceedingly rich in wonderful new 
motors and new forces. Just as Mr Keely 
announced that a little water could be mode to 
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KB ioowdible amount of playsical 
\ IMm\ ^ iliototB were trumpel0d 

»ota^^ of Mr ^ 
MPK'inip^iSaKami; Oatr’i motor was basoa on . 

snWtanee, which, whan placed 
I^IPPPp tlik'sjAi^et and a piece of iron, deatro^^d 

them. The new machine 
iwtented, as also waa that of Mias Hoamer, 
4 young lady artist, resident in Horae. The latter 
^ oontrivanoe was to furnish its possessor with a 
tontee of perpetual motion by the expenditure of 
a few pence ; but, like all the rest, it was ulti- 
mately shewn to be a delusion. 

Another American notion of a rather dangerous 
, kind ' was exposed only a few months ago. It 
appears that a certain Professor Wiugard claimetl 


to Tbe the inventor of an apparatus with which he 
could destroy a vessel at a distance of five milea 
This would, he reasonably said, put a stop to all 
naval u'arfare, since anybody in pusscssioii of his 
secret would be able to shatter a hostile lleet into 
nothingness without getting within range of its j 
guns. Two years ago he gave a public exIiUiition 
of his plan at New Orleans, in piesence of many 
scientidc men. The hulk of a scliooner was 
blown by him into atoms from a small boat which 
waa rowed within about a mile of the hulk. As to 
the nature of this awful force, tlie Professor could 
only say that it w’as electricity, that scapegoat 
for all inexplicable phenomena, and tliat it was 
applied without any direct connection between' 
the machine and the object to be destroyed. He 
appeared again at Boston last summer, formed a 
stock company, and got one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars lor a preliminary e.xperiiuent. A 
little steamer was obtained, and in a dark house | 
on its deck, with careful privacy, Wingate arranged 
a groat quantity of mysterious apparatus. On 
the day appointed for the test, one day last 
November, au old vessel was towed to a safe point 
in the bay, and the steamer ivas stationed a mile 
away. Suddenly there was an explosion at a con- 
siderable distance from each craft ; and aftt'rwnrds 
the wreck of a row-boat, with two mangled luim.m 
bodies, was found at tlie spot, Wing.ird, greatly 
agitated, said that his experiment could not be 
carried out that day*; and he has since coiife'-.scd 
that the trick used at New Oilcans, and about to 
be repeated at Boston, was to e,\[ilode a Luge 
dynamite torjiedo under the vessel by means of a 
rope running to tbe pretended electnc aiipar.itus. 
The two unfortunate men were on their way to 
put the torpedo in its place when au accidental 
explosion caused their deatL 

A CONSPIBATOE IN SPITE OP MVSELF. 

CHAraEn II. 

MTSTEBY (continued). 

The stranger placed the purse iu the i)airone's 
hand. I 

‘Yet stay. Monsieur,’ said Gu-stave, before he* 
transferrcfi the purse to his pocket. ‘I claim Him 
right to draw back, nnd to return this purse and 
its Contents to you, if I disapprove of the service 1 
am asked to render.’ i 

* Be it so, fodrom ; but there will be no occa- , 
aion,’ answered the Italian. ‘But the night ]uo-| 
pcssea. li is now near midnight ; and the service , 
I seek feom you muiri; be namered tare daybreak, , 


if it is to prove encaeaefttl Titere ia thecefdw no 
time to bm Will vnn eator tbe boat with me f 
We must hasten on sntne.’ 

Gustave started back in d4rau He bad thought 
that he would be reqtured to proceed aomewbere 
with bis vessel, and be did not like the idea of 
trusting himself on ehora at euoh a time alone 
with the Italians. 

‘You wish me to go on shore with yom 
Monsieur?’ he said. ‘I cannot consent, I did 
not arrange for that.* 

The stranger appeared much annoyed. do 
not wish you to go with me alone,’ he replied, 
‘ One of your people null accompany you— one in 
whose discretion you can place trust.’ 

The Italian, while ho was conversing, hod 
glanced several times at me ; and though I was 
attired in a fisherman’s garb, I presented a very 
difterent appearance from the loihvorn, weather- 
beaten crew of the lugger. ‘You, Momsicur, are 
not one of this vcssel’-s crew ? ’ lie asked abruptly. 

‘No, Monsieur,’ 1 replied. 

‘ What then are you ? An Engli-shman, I pre- 
sume 1 ’ 

‘ 1 am an Engli.shman,’ I replied. 

‘I thought as much. But what do you, an 
Englishman, and evidently not a lUhenuan, on 
board a French fihliing-ve.s'.cl ?’ 

‘You have no right to (juestion me. Monsieur,’ 
I replied. ‘ But there ia no reason why I bhould 
de.sire to conceal anv thing from yon, and I W'ill 
answer you ti uly. I am an otlicer of the British 
navy;’ and as briefly as possible, I explained 
how it came, about that I was now on board a 
French fi^hing-luggcr. 

‘ An Englielunan and a naval officer,’ murmured 
the Italian mu'singly, as if to himself. Then 
addiesbing me, he went on : ‘As a Britidi officer, 
Monsieur, 1 may trust implicitly to your lumour. 
Besides, you English are foes to tyranny and 
oppiessioii, whetlier on tlic part of a vile niub 
or their legit mate rulers. May I ask if you will 
accompanj’ the padrone to the shore I’ 

‘lleMillect, Moiisumr,’ 1 replied, ‘that by assent- 
ing to what you ]>ri(j)ose 1 ma_\ get into trouble — 
peihaps into disgi.ice with my .supeimr officers.’ 

‘1 will gn.iTaiileu tliiit if you iolbnv the Erec- 
tions you w ill ‘n-ceive, nollnng of that Liml will 
hajiiieii,’ the Italoin leplied. ‘ Moreover, you will 
Tioeier a service to one in gieat distress, that you 
will alterwarls be jiroiid of.' 

To t'dl tlie tiulli, I was only too willing to go 
on shore with the pad) one. Siuh an adventure 
piesented a strong attiactnm to u vonng midship- 
man of eighteen years; and as (Bistave I’ailleur 
seemed to wish that 1 .should be his companion 
to the shoic, latlier tlian one of his own crew, I 
gladly consented. ‘At all events,’ I thought to 
nirself, ‘it will he something to boast of to my 
niessuiute.s of the gunroom, when the frigate 
retniii'' to Toulon.’ 

‘You will promise, Signore,’ said I, ‘that we 
shall not be detained on shore ? And 1 should be 
blitter salislied it you would give mo some idea 
of the nature of the service you require from the 
padrone and myself.’ 

‘Mpn-ienr, I will guarantee will return to the 
lugger betore daylight dawns,’ replied the Italian. 

‘ As to the nature of the service required, I can 
only repeat that it is one in which all who engage 
will have reason to be proud.' 
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A comvmATon m sim of mtsei^f . m i 

I httitaied no loogor. ptirone called nf addifceein^ tie, aaid : *Tou padrone, end you alM 
his mw, and inform^ ^ men that be was going Monsieur, moat now oonsent to be blindfoldedL. 
on i^ore on important baSTnee^ and bade tbem Fear nothing. Ko barto trill happen to jon. 
keep a sharp look-oal^ and admit no strangew on For my part, I ttonld tmet to yonr honoar ; bnt 
boara. Also, at the request of the Italian officer, Monsieor le Due imiats that it is advisable^ia 
he ordered his mate to have everything prepared case of your being hereafter quwtioned—that you 
for the immediate departure of toe vessel from should be kept in ignorance concerning the s^rt 
the Gulf, should such a course be necessary. journey you are about to undertake.’ 

We then — that is, the padrone and 1 and the This was more than we had bturgained for; 
Italian officer — entered the boat, which was im- and we began to expostulate agmust such an 
mediately palled away from the lugger. And indignity. 

now I perceived that the boat's oars were muffled, ‘Silenaio!* said the elderly officer sternly ; and 
in order that the rowers should make as little as he spoke, the entrance into the room of four 
noise os possible. armed soldiers, one of whom carried the silk 

Opposite the spot where the Belle Jeannette lay handkerchiefs with which our eyes were to be 
at anchor, and at the distance of perhaps a mile, bound, convinced us that any attempt at resist- 
was a small town or village, near which the other ance would he worse than useless, 
small vessels that were in the Gulf lay moored. The young ollicer, whom the elder addressed as 
We pulled steadily towards this spot until we AUezza or lliglirftss, took one of the Handker- 
were quite out of sight of the eloop-uf-war that, chiefs from the soldier, and proceeded to bind my 
OB I have mentioned, lay at anchor behind the eyes himself ; while the soldier was left to bind 
Gape ; and then we altered our course, and pro- those of the padrone. 

ceeded towards a portion of tlie coast, on the ‘Be calm, Monsieur, and submit patiently,’ the 
opposite side of the Gulf, on which a dense wood young officer whispered in my ear. ‘You will 
extended to the very verge of the beech. In a have but a few miles to travel, and then the 
quarter of an hour or less we had landeil, in as bandages will be removed from your eyes. Then 
solitary a spot, seen at the hour of midnight, as do as you are directed without question, and all 
it is possible to conceive. will be well.’ 

'You will please to follow me, my friends,’ Our eyes having been so carefully bound that 
said the Italian officer, as soon as wo hud landed, we, or I at least, could scarce perceive the 
having previously ordered the two boatmen to pull difference between the brilliantly lighted sadon 
a short distance off shore ami to watchfully await and the darkness that existed without, were 
ourrflurn. led by two soldiers into what appeared to be a 

‘ 0 have a listancc to w'alk through the court-yard, and assisted into what we supposed to 

wood,' lie added, addressing us, ‘ but not fur. be one of the common carts of the country. I 
MeanwI.ile, do nut converse, but walk quietly, knew by the sound of the wheels that there was 
tiiakiiig as little noise as ])os->ible.’ at least one other cart or wagon in the court- 

In about ten iiiinules wo emerged from the yaul; but for what it was required, of course I 
wood, and found ourselves at the gate of wliut had uo means of knowing. We were seated on 
jqipuared to be an exloiisive jiark. A slight tap at some straw at the bottom of the cart, and ordered 
the gate led to its being opened by a porter, who to keep perl'eclly silent ; and in a few minutes the 
had evidently been expecting us. carts were in motion. But before they started, wo 

‘ Close the gate, Luigo,’ said the officer to the were again ordered to remain perfectly quiet, on 
porter, in Italian; ami then addrensing us in peril of our lives. We obeyed for the time being ; 
French, be added; ‘In a few minutes, ^icssil•urs, but when in a few moments the vehicles were 
wo shall arrive at the ]>alacc. Then all that will driven out of the court-yard, we were able to con- 
be requiied from you will be to obey such orders verse in whisiiers — the rumbling of the wheels 
as you may receive without Meiiiiir and without over apparently uneven ground, preventing our 
asking oue-lions. Tiamt to my word that your conversation from being audible to our guards, 
personal safely will be in no respect iiiiperilled.' So far as 1 could ascertain — by the sound only — 

A lew niiiuites more, and we saw before us a theie were two vehicles — common carts, dniwu 
large and haudhoiue paUm'.o, surrounded by a by oxen, such as are used by the Calabrian 
balcony, and by iilcasure-grounds evidently culti- peasantry ; that in which we were placetl, and 
valed in high perfection. It was yet curly in jirobably the other likewise, containing fire.irms 
the spring ; but in that southern climate (he ami gunpowder concealed beneath the straw. At 
weather w.is delightful, and the flowers already in all events, I could feel what 1 took to be muskets 
bloom tilled the atmosjiliero with a delicious }»er- and pistols stowed near me. in the bottom of the 
lumo. ^ We now entered a lofty and spacious ball, cart, and also several small kegs, which I natui'ally 
in which were several ofheex's in biilliant uni- supposed to contain gunpowder, 
forma, who were converging carneblly together. In piteous whispers, poor Gustavo Paillcur 
They saluted with great respect the young officer expre.ssed his regret that he had been tempted to 
whom we accompanied, and then stood silently leave his vessel. 11c declared that be was sure 
and anxiously watching us, as we ascended a wide thatl|we should come to grief before our ’ourney 
stone staircase, until we reached an antechamber, came to an ernl, and declared that he would give 
which formed one of a uuiaertius suite of apart- up— it he had it to give— ten times the amount of 
ineiits, as w'o could perceive through the doors the earnest-money ho had received, to be safe out 
which stood oiien. An elderly gray -haired oflicer, board again ; wliile I on my part placed little 
whose breast was covered with stars and orders, faith in "the young Italian officer’s assurance that 
now approached us from one of the inner apart- no harm should befall us if we obeyed the orders 
ments, and conversed in whi.spers for some we should receive. That we should* be safe 
momenta with our youthful conductor, who then enough, if nothing occurred to prevent tiie olilect 
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‘ inrMch we had been persuaded to trust our- 
■mves on shore— of the nature of which I could 
fisMrta no conception — from being carried into effect, 
I hltd little doubt ; but the evident anxiety of the 
{tidiain jOflioera, the precautions taken to preserve 
and the vigilance of the soldiers who 
JM^OOttipanied the vehicles, betrayed the fact that 
' were not without fears that the journey 

would be interrupted by an attack from some one 
ol the numerous bands of insurgents that were 
hald to be in existence in all ports of the country. 
Ifore than once we heard the distant report of 
muslcetry, and once the firing was sufficiently near 
to create alarm. The carts were stopped, while 
the soldiers conversed in low tones of voice ; and 
Were then, after a brief delay, turned aside into 
It road or lane, in a more w'retched condition — as 
WC soon discovered from the fearful jolting, which 
threatened to dislocate every bone in our bodies 
—than that, rough and uneven as it was, over j 
which wo had already passed. 

Still I cannot say that I felt much fear. I ' 
knew that if the soldiers were attacked, we ran the J 
risk of being hit by a chance shot ; but to a la<l | 
of Eighteen years there w'as a charm in the ad ven- 
ture that overpowered all other feelings. ‘If the 
assailants should be the victors,' I thought to 
myself^ ‘as they probably will be, for they , 
will not venture to attack the convoy unless in 
overwhelming numbers, they w’ill perceive that 
we are captives ; and though we may liave to 
suffer some hardships and may be exposed to 
8ub3e(][ueut peril, they will do us no injury;' 
and if it had been in my power to transport 
myself safely back on board the lugger — so eager 
was I to witness the terminatiou ot the adveu- ! 
ture — I believe I should have declined to avail ' 
myself of that pow’er. 

I strove to impart some of ray feeling of con- 
fidence to niy older companion, but to no pur- 
{lose. 

‘ Neither party,’ said I, ‘ would dare to maltreat 
an. Englishman, especially a British ollicer ; and ] 
the people believe that the English wish them 
success in their endeavours to escape from the 
tyranny^ of their oppressors. Rest assured that no ^ 
harm will come to ufe ’ 

* Ah, Monsieur,’ said poor Gustave, ‘ but J am a 
EVenebman, and the Italians hate the Frcncli.’ 

‘They will not dare to harm you,’ I replied. 
‘Under any circumstances, they will not ollor to 
wreak their vengeance upon a harmless fislier- ' 
man !’ 

But the poor padrone refused to he comforted, 
and started and trembled at every sound he heaid. 
His fear% however, proved happily to be ground- 
less. 

lying blindfolded dt the bottom of a jolting 
cart, the journey seemed to have occupied hours ; 
but, as I afterwards perceived, an hour could 
scarcely have elapsed from the time we set forth 
until we drew up in what I innigincd to be a 
paved court-yard, similar to that Irorn which .we ^ 
had started. In a few moments we were assisted 
from the cart, and conducted each, as before, by a 
soldier, up a long flight of stone steps, into what I 
supposed to be either a prison or another palaxzo. 
We were then Ifd through room after room — a 
hum of voices resounding on each hand as w'c 

C sed along, until our conductors let go our 
ids and left us standing, apparently m the 


centre of an apartment occupied by several people. 
I do not know whether the young Italian officer 
had accompanied the carts, or vmether he hail 
preceded them by some other route ,* but it was 
he who now approached and removed the 
bandages from our eyes. 

‘ Yon perceive, Monsieur, I am here before you,* 
be said smilingly ; and I knew the voice, although 
I did not immediately recognise the man, for my 
eyes, so long in darkness, were dazzled by the 
brilliancy with which the apartment in which I 
now stood was illuminated. It was no prison, as 
I had anticipated, to which we were now intro- 
duced, but a palazzo of greater magnificence than 
that which we had lately quitted. 

The young officer appeared to be amused by my 
evident ama/ement and bewilderment ; but he left 
me without another word, and I had leisure to 
look around me. The room, which was splendidly 
furnished, and was made to appear fonrlold its 
actual dimensions by the immense plate-glass 
mirrors which covered the walls, anil reflected 
every object on every hand, was occupied by 
several person^, some of whom were in uniform ; 
while others, wlio appeared to mingle with them 
on terms of perfect equality, were attired as arti- 
sans or peasants ; ana I remarked tliat among 1 ho 
occup.ants of the brilliant salon there were three 
or four priests in their clerical robes. I could 
hardly believe my eyes. I almost fancied that I 
was dreaming, or was under tlie iiilluence of some 

mnfrie Rnijll I It. U'/ir jir if ft n.'i'rft nf t.lift AriiJtinn. 


magic spell! It was as if a page ot the Arabian 
Nitjhis were suddenly reali'>ed. As lor the poor 
padrone, he was half stupelied between wonder 
and terror, lie crossed himself, and his lips 
moved in prayer to his guardian saint, as he 
g.izcd with a bewildered air at the splendour by 
which he was surrounded. 

Ill a lew minutes, the same aged officer who had 
been addressi'd as Monsieur le Due approached me. 
‘ You are Eiigliih \ An English naval officer 1’ lie 
said, addressing me sternly, but in vciy imperfect 
j French. 

I ‘ I am, Signore,’ I replied. 

I He looked intently at me, as if doubtful whether 
I I sjjoke the truth, but at length aiqieared to be 
satisfied. ^ 

‘And you?’ lie continued, addressing the 
padrone. 

‘ A poor humble fisherman of Toulon, Highness, 
who has never willingly ivronged any person,’ 
replieil Gu^.tavo. 

‘ Your vosstd is in the Gulf?’ 

‘ It 1-., Excellency,’ ’ 

‘And prepared to put to sea at a moment’s 
warning ?’ 

‘ Yes, Highness.’ 

‘ It is well, luy friends,’ said the officer. Then 
pointing to a soldier who had follow’ed him into 
the room, carrying a bundle under his arm, he 
added : ‘ You will now, Me&.sieurs, have the com- 
plaisance to divest yourselves of your fishermen’s 
attire, and don the garments which tliis soldier 
carries. He will conduct you to an antechamber 
for that purpose. — See to this, Signor Capitano,’ 
he went on, addressing an officer who stood near 
him ; ‘ and be diligent. It is almost the hour.’ 

The ollicer motioned to us to follow him ; and 
accompanied by the soldier, we passed^ through 
several apartments, into an anteroom in which 
half-a-dozen youths, attired as pages, were idly 
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lounging about. The soldier untied his bundle, 
and displayed to my wondering eyes two suits of 
regimentals such as were worn by the Italian 
infantry. 

The officer, who could not speak French, 
motioned to us to strip ourselves of the garments 
we wore and don the regimentala The idle 
youtlis who were in the room, attracted , by curi- 
osity, arose from their lounging postures and 
gafhered round us, smiling and whispering to 
one another. To refuse to obey the order would 
have been folly. Still I hesitated to divest myself 
of my clothing before strangers ; and the officer 
divining the cause of my hesitation, spoke to the 
soldier, and pointed to a clo.set at the end of the 
room. The soldier beckoned to us to follow him 
into the closet, where, after we had divested our- 
selves of our coarse fishermen’s garb, he assisted 
tis to attire ourselves in the regimentals, to which 
wo were quite unused. We u’ere then conducted 
back to the apartment we had recently quitted ; 
where we found the officer who had visited the 
lugger, awaiting our return. 

lie looked earnestly at us, and seemed to be 
satisfied with our appearance. ‘ Tliey will do. 
They will pass amidst the darkness,’ he observed 
to the soldier ; and then addressing us in French, 
lie said : * Now, be seated, my friends. Be silent 
a ..1 discreet, and no harm will befall you.’ 

We obeyed silently and mechanically, as if we 
were a pair of automatons moved by strings and 
pulleys ; for by this time I at least began to feel 
as if 1 were witli at a will of my own. In a few 
minutes the foldiug-doors at the ujiper end of the 
saloon were thrown wide open, and two young 
boyish -looking officers — preceded by a couple of 
tall footmen in rich liveries — made, their apjiear- 
ance. These two young men, though they wore ! 
live plain undress uniform of subalterns of tlie | 
line, and though they appeared so shy and timid, j 
that one, the younger of the two, seemed ready j 
to faint, were received witli every mark of respect 
and homage. The footmen, who had stopped — 
one on each side of the folding-doors — turned 
about and bowed low ns they entered the room ; 
and the officers and other persons present who 
were seated, rose to their leet, the padrone and I 
rising, as it were mechanically, with the rest ; while 
the ageu officer who had (piestioned us on our 
firet appearance, approached the youth who seemed 
to be so much overcome, and resjiectfnlly ofi'ering j 
him the support of ]ii.s arm, whispered what 
appeared to be words of encouragement in his ear, 
and led him to a sofa with as much courtesy as 
he could have displayed had he been conducting a 
queen to her throne. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 

In June of last year there appeared an advertise- 
ment in the London papers of the sale of ‘ portions 
of the Dropmore estate,’ in which was included 
what were described in capital letters as ‘The 
Celebrated Burnham Beeches.’ Among others 
who read this advertisement was Mr Francis 
George Heath, the well-known author of more 
than one delightful book on trees and ferns ; and 
he, knowing and apjireciating the beauty of the 
woodland of Burnham Beeches, and considering 


j its proximity to London, at once set about exiling 
' public attention to the sale, urging the desir- 
ability of securing the property, to be preserved 
for all time coming as a place of popular resort. 
He left no stone unturned to effect his purpose. 
He communicated with the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests ; but that body found it was 
a project they could not entertain. The Corpora- 
tion of the City of London was next appealed 
to, and with success ; the result being that the 
three hundred and seventy-four acres of common 
or open ground on which the Beeches stood 
became the property of the Corporation. Mr 
Heath thus laid the public under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him, by securing that this mag- 
nificent piece of forest should not only be saved 
from falling under the axe o^ the speculator, but 
filionld be appropriated and perpetually main- 
tained as common ground, to which the pent-up 
millions of the great metropolis may freely resort 
to breathe the invigorating air of the country, 
and to see Nature in some of her most beautiful 
forms. And now, in addition to las other labours 
in this connection, Mr Heath has, written a very 
pleasant little book on the subject — Bwmham 
Beeches (London : Sampson Low) — which will 
not only serve as a guide to those who have 
the pleasure of visiting the Beeches, but embodies 
within it much interesting information as to the 
trees themselves. It is from the pen of one who 
evidently loves trees as Byron loved mountains; 
and the fine pictorial illustrations with which the 
descriptions are accompanied greatly enhance the 
charm which every reader is certain to experience 
over its pages. - 

Bunilumi is situated within twenty-five miles 
of Lonilon, and between five and six from 
Windsor. It is accessible by the Great Western 
Railway, the Beeches being within three and a 
half miles of the station of Slough on that line. 
Burnham also has otlier associations of an inter- 
esting kind. ‘ It was the poet Gray,’ says Mr 
Heath, ‘ who first, in the early part of the last 
century, called attention to the secluded, unique, 
and heautiful, but comparatively unknown, bit of 
wild woodland in Buckinghamshire left stranded, 
as it were, by the rolling ecu of forest which once 
spread around it, but has now— almost all — gone 
for ever,’ The Beeches became known to the 
world on the publication of the poet’s letters ; and 
so identified is the district with recollections of 
him, that Mr Heath makes bold to point out the 
very bcoch-tree by the brook under which the 
poet mused, as described in the Elegy — 

Yonder nodding bocch 

4 That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high; 

Whether this be so or not, may very well , be > 
left to the individual imaginations of the pOirt’a , 
adniifers, who, however, have ample means iff 
gratifying their tastes in this direction if, irt Wip- 
ing from Slough to Burnham, they take, Stpfcs 
Pogis on their way, ^vhere Gray himself.is l&pxm, 
anu#W'ith the church and churchyard cff Which 
place the locality of his Elegy been so long 
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Bnmbam still other associations 
ef a lileiWy kinA for l*ere stands East Bamham 
Oottagfc the house, since eiilaTcetl, to which 
Biohara Brinsley Sheridan brought the lovely 

O bride whom he first ran away with and 
ought for. This house was in 1838 bought 
W George Grote, and in it he wrote a large part 
«r his HiMory of Greece. 

Reverting to the Beeches, it may be well to let 
Hr Heath d escribe them : ‘ Tlie Beeches of Burn- 
ham,’ he ears, ‘have been described as “inagjufi- 
cent pollards.” Tlie description is not quilo an 
aoenrate one. That these singulaiiy picturostiue 
trees were “ pollarded ” at some remote period of j 
their history is certainly beyond question. But 
they can scarcely be called “pollards;” for that 
expression is used to indicate trees whose limbs 
have bceh cut off close to their trunks, leaving 
nothing* to grow bxtt a m.x'-s of slender boughs — if 
boughs there may be without branches— and of 
small twigs— if twigs there can be without boughs. 
But from the once-“ pollarded ” giants (d Burnham 
have grown huge limbs like large trees.’ These 
Beeches are many of them of an immense size. 
The bole of the one which Mr Heat it seeks to 
recognise as the ‘nodding beech’ of Gray, and 
which stands near the southern entrance to the 
forest, is quite hollow, with luilf of its shell 
cone ; yet the half-bole tliat remaims is sixteen 
lect in girth, aud carries singularly vigorous 
branches. Another beech, also with jiart of the 
shell gone, must have had when complete a girth 
of twenty-four feet ; and there is in tiie same 
spot another beech of twenty-one feet girth. 
Beyond this, says Mr Heath, ‘lies the wild tract 
of Burnham Forest, sloping upwanls as it rolls 
away out of our sight, and spread with lawns of 
singular beauty, 6tud<led with huge forms of beech, 
and spread with bracken, furze, and bramble, tlie. 
greensward starred with daisy blooms, and golden 
with buttercups and trefoil. ... On now, ami 
upwards, our road continues, xxudor the spreading 
shadows of beeches on each side of our x\ay, 
hollow, gnarled, and rugged. The fringe of 
common is narrow on our left, and we can see, 
between the leafy interstices, the yellow hue ol 
ripening com, and the red tinge ol the flowering 
meadow grass ; on our rigid, the fore-t view alone 
— great fantastic forms of beoeh contrasting with 
the W'hite-patched slender trunks of hircli, mossy 
boles, withered leaves, graceful brake, and dancing 
shadows, as the wind stirs the foliage above. 
Now oak and holly mingle their foliage witli the 
prevailing beech ; and as we reach the crest of our 
Upland road, the open country bursts upon us on 
our left, spread with the riche.st colours whicli 
meadow and corn-field can furnish in tiie height 
of their summer glory. On the right is the fringe 
of our forest, with juniper and holly scattered 
wildly about in the foreground, whilst the view 
is closed by umbrageous beech. Now the heather 
mingles with the graceful bracken, and Haunts its 
purple bells, whilst doen yellow blossoms 'itill 
cling to the sprays of the broom.’ '' 

This is exquisite description : true to Nature in 
the sense of confused beauty which it co,ijure 3 
up. Few surely can read it without desiniig to 
look for themselves on the picture in its origiuul, ! 
either n^der the splendid radiance of a summer 
sky, or in the soitened sweetness of an auiumu 
day. We cannot more fitly close this little uotisie 


than by joining gratefnily in the nmrieal invoca- 
tion of Heuiy Buttrell : 

0 ne’er may woodman’s axe resound, 

Nor tempest, making breaches 
In the sweet shade that cools the ground 
Beneath our Bamham Beeches. 

THE ECCENTRIC BACHELOR. 

A CHAPTER OP BEAL UPE. 

F-— was a living specimen of the typical old 
bachelor, a personage more often met with in the 
pages of fiction than in real life ; loan and sharp- 
visaged of aspect, crusty and cynical of temper. 
He was, moreover, an avowed oddity ; one of the 
privileged class who, by virtue of tills reputation, 
can do what others dare not without exciting sur- 
prise or giving offence ; whose eccentricities are 
met with a shrug of the shoulder and the remark • 
‘What else could yon expect of an oddity like 
him V 

lie was an unpopular man, receiving scant 
sympathy ; yet cajiable nevertheless of kind and 
generous acts, performed on the condition that 
they ■were to be kept sti ictly secret and that he was 
never to be tbanked for them. Woe betide the 
recipient of a lavour to whom it was brought 
home that he had mentioned the same to any 
one, or extolled the kindrie.ss of his benefactor! 
The unlucky wiglit once detected in thus giving 
vent to his gratitude, had t.iken tlie surest method 
1 of cutting liimself off from further help. He 
never got another chance. 

Our old bachelor enjoying, as we liave said, the 
privileges ot eccentricity, it excited no surprise 
when oti one occasion, alter an ab.senco from home, 
he w'Jote to inform his sorvanls — an old couple 
who had lived with him lor \ ears— that on his 
return he would be accomjtanied by a widow lady, 
who was likidy to make a long stay in hi.s house, 
aud for whom apartmeut.s were to he got 
ready. 

‘And a pretty u])sct she'll make!’ exclaimed 
the dismajeil ohl hoiisekcejicr. ‘A fu8.sy, middle- 
aged jiaify, no doubt; ordering and interl'erwig and 
wanting to have ever} thing her own way 7 which 
she won’t g»'t, John, as long as you and I can pre- 
vent her. She'll be a clever madam if she gets 
her foot inside my storeroom while there’s locks 
ainl bolts to keep her out, I can tell her !’ 

‘Don’t yflU make too sure,’ said John. The old 
man could not resist now and then teasing his 
helpmate, as a little set-off against sundry nag- 
gings on the jrait of that good lady. ‘May Ire it's 
a mistress of tlie house and of yourself that’s com- 
ing to it. Tliem widilers are great at xvheedling. 
It’s lime, if the master is ever to marry, that’ 

‘Ah, stop your croaking now ! ’ cried Mrs John. 
This dire suggestion was too overpowering for her 
feelings. 

The appointed day arrived ; and when the cab 
drove to the door, the two old doinesties, with veiy 
sour faces and their backs very much up, went to 
receive their master and his unwelcome guest. 
Their first glimpse of the latter shewed them they 
might have spaied their fears and hostile inten- 
tions. Out from the cab, before their astonished 
eyes, sprang a girlish figure, whoso bright happy 
face contrasted curiously with her mouruing gar- 
ments. 


THI ECCENTEIC BACHEliOE. 


‘Mind the step, nnclel' Oh, his niece, she is!’} 
the cried, tripping up to the hall-door. — ‘Don’t 
trouble, please,’ with a smile to the old house- 
keeper ; ^ that bag is too heavy for you ; I '11 carry 
it.' 

And when the stranger came down to breakfast 
next morning with a morsel of a cap perched on 
the top of her golden braids of hair (‘ Not my 
idea of a M’idow’s cap,’ said the dame to her bus- 1 
band; ‘and would you believe it, John? singing 
aw'ay like a bird while she was dressing ! ’), she 
looked absurdly young ; more like a girl in her 
teens tlian an experienced ‘ settled ’ matron. 

Tlie advent of his pretty niece made some 
change in the habits of the old gentleman. He 
had friends at dinner more frequently than of 
yore; and in addition to the elderly fogies tliat 
formed his usual society, younger guests were 
invited, suited to the years of his visitor. With | 

g rim amusement, her uncle observed the attraction j 
er comeliness and winning ways -were for these, j 
‘Swarming round — like flies about a lioney-pot ! ' 
Scenting, I daresay, a fat jointure. All wiclows 
are snpjxised to be rich ; and just because .she 
is a widow, and for no other reason, making up 
to her, the fools ! ’ This to himself with a cynical 
chuckle. Aloud ; ‘ Nice little woman, sir, that 
niece of mine. Plenty of good looks ; but hasn’t 
a .'i\])ence — not a sixpence to bless lierself with ! ’ 

It was wonderful how the old house was 
brightened uj) by the presence of its blithe young 
inm.'ite. Put by none was its jdoasant influence 
more felt than ii;. the domestics, who liad vowed 
such hostility bel 've her arrival. The old woman 
especially was devottnl to her ; loving her for her 
own s.'.ke as well as for the kindly help and good 
offices she wa.s always receiving from the deft and 
willing hands of Uie young girl. In the store- 
room -that siicred retreat which her foot was 
never to invade — the latter was to he found on 
‘ comjmiiy-diiys,’ busy and happy as a bee ; with 
sleeves tucked half-way up her plump arms, her 
heavy crape skirts stowed away under one of the 
old lady's cajeicious ludland a[)ruiis, and lapjiets j 
pinned liigli over Jjor head, wliile, laughing 
merrily at the queer figure she Jiad made of her- 
self, she woiked away at. cake!^ and sweets, 
taking a world of trouble off the housekeeper’s 
hands. 

‘And 60 thoughtful she is, and gay ; bless her ! ’ 
his wife would tell old .loUn. ‘She’ll come trip- 
ping up to me, and “Now, do as you’re bid,” 
she’ll say, playful; forcing me dow’u into my big 
chair. “ Sit you down and rest, there ’s an old 
dear, and take your tea. I’m not a-going to let3'ou 
do a turn more.” And then she’ll work away, 
her tongue going all the time as fast as her fingers. 
Eunuing on about her mother and her home, her 
flowers and iiets— dogs and birds, and what not. 
But never a word about husband or married days. 
And if I touch upon them or ask a question 
she ’ll get quite silent and strange-like in a minute’ 
and turn off the subject as if it burned her. Per- 
haps for all she 's so merry outside, she 's frettin" 
in her heart for him that ’s gone, and can’t a-boar 
to talk of him.’ 

‘Notliing of the sort ! ’ cried old John. ‘Don’t 
you go to think of such stuff. She'd take a 
husband to-morrow ; mark my words. And it ’s 
my opinion there ’s a young gentleman as comes 
to this house that has a fairish chance. He’s 


desperate sweet upon her. I haven’t eywi in 
my head for nothing, and I see plain she doesn’t 
mislike him, or hold hereelf up distant from him, 
as she does from others.’ 

Old John was right. Matters were in due time 
so far satisfactorily settled between the young 
couple that an appeal to the uncle was deemed 
expedient. The old gentleman received the an- 
nouncement with a half-pleased, half-satirical 
grimace. 

‘Ha, I thought so!’ he muttered. ‘But are 
you aw’are, tny friend, that there is no money in 
the case ? The lady hasn’t sixpence, and’— — 

‘I know it,’ indiguajitly interrupted the suitor. 
‘You have made that remark before. I want no 
fortune w’ith my wife, my own being ample ; and 
niy love ’ 


‘Oh, spare yo\jr raptures, young sir. . JNot so 
fast. Don’t be too sure of the prize ; for when 
yon hear what I have to tell you, there may be 
perhaps a change in your views. I have no time 
to go into the matter now ; but come to-morrow, 
and be prepared to hear what will surprise you;’ 
and the old gentleman went off, nodding back — 
malevolently, the lover fancied — ov'er his shoulder, 
and leaving the poor fellow in a state of most 
uncomfortable suspense and uncertainty. 

AVhat could this dark hint mean ; and why 
was he not to make sure ? Coultl it be pos- 
sible there was any doubt, any mystery as to 
the demise of the beloved one’s husband ? He 
could not help calling to mind her confused and 
singular manner at times ; a certain want of frank- 
ness ; an evident embarrassment at any allusion 
to the past. The possibility of an obstacle made 
the young man reali.se, as he had not before 
done, how deeply his affections were engaged. He 
sjient a miserable night, awaiting in vain conjec- 
ture and sleepless aii.\iety the tidings which the 
morrow might bring forth. 

lu order to explain matters, it will be necessary 
to go back for some months previous to the arrival 
of the young lady at her uncle’s bouse ; as w’ell as 
to change the scene from it to a country cottage 
in a rcuiote part of England — the home of the 
w’i<lowed sister of the eccentric bachelor. In it 
we find him pacing up and down the small 
drawing-room, and listening to the querulous com- 
plaints that its occupant, a confirmed invalid, ia 
uttering from the sofa on which she lies. ‘ 1 think 
hut litile of my hodily sufferings,’ she is saying ; 
‘they cannot now lust long. Every day I feel 
more plainly that the end is not far off ; and my 
doctor tells me the same. The distress of mind 
that torments me is what is so hard to hear.’ 

‘ And Avhat may that be about, if I might 
ask?' 

‘ Tlie future of my child, when I am gone. All 
I have, as you know, dies with me. _ Sue will be 
pc*nnile.ss; and the thought of what is to become 
of Jier, cast on the world without a home, haunto 
memight and day. It is too dreadful! ’ 

‘A girl— and young— and not bad-looking. 
WheVe ’'s the fear ? Somebody ’ll marry her. Men 
are swch fools ! ’ 

Tl* sick woman could not forbear a smile. ‘Ah, 
but there arc no men, no fools here! In thia 
remote corner, w'e see no one ; and the poor child, 
tak^ up with nursing me, and tied to a sick-room, 
liis mode no acquaintances, l\ is killing me to 
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W6 her jotuig life sacrificed, and to think of the 
fnture.’ 

The mother’s tears he^an to flow. Her hearer, 
nenrer very atniahly inclined towards the weaker 
«*, or at ease in its company, incre^ed his 
q«aiier>deck pacings in much discomfiture as 
t&ese eymptoins of ‘water-works turned on’ 
l^ecante apparent. Ilis hurried steps soon sub- 
sided, however, to a steady march up and down 
the little drawing-rootu, while with frowning brow 
and occasional chuckles, he seemed to be concoct- 
ing some scheme. After a few minutes ho came 
to a sudden halt before the invalid’s sofa. ‘ Can 
the ^rl act ? ’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Act I How do j'ou mean / I’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t look frightened ; I’m not 

S to propose sending her to the Gaiety or the 
rion.* 

‘Well, except, in the little make-believe plays 
nnd dressings-up that children delight in— all 
children are, I think, actors bom ’ [‘ Ay, and men 
and women too,’ growled the cynic] — ‘ except that 
sort of thing, she never has seen or had any oppor- 
tunity of acting. Wliy do you ask ? ’ 

*• And in reply, her brotlmr unfolded the plan he 
had been concocting — namely, that hi^ niece, laying 
aside her ‘ frippery and her trinkot.s and young- 
nonsense,’ wa.s to put on the mourning gaib, 
and act the part of a widow, in which assumed 
character she was to come to stay with him in Ins 
London home. 

‘ But I don’t understand ’ 

‘And you’re not wanted to understand,’ he 
snarled. ‘It’s my whim ; and it may be fur the 
girl’s advantage. If she’s willing, and can hold 
her tongue, I’ll come back for her when she’s 
ready. And I’ll pay for her outfit. Gr.ipo and 
weepers 1 Ho, ho, ho ! ’ 

When the first 8arpri.‘»e at her uncle’s strange 
proposition was over, the young girl jumped 
eagerly at the prospect of a change from the dull 
home she never yet had left. She was young 
and spirited ; at an age when love of variety and 
a longing to see the world and plunge into its 
unknown delights, are natural. The playing the 
widow she thought would be excellent fmi. 
There was a spice of adventure in it, and it would 
be like the private theatricals and acting charades 
she had read of and imagined so plea ant. Tlie 
old gentleman’s reason for w’ishing her to do so 
was a puzzle ; but then who would wonder at 
anything he did ? absurd oddity that he was ! 
Be^aps It was to avoid having to provide a 
chaperon for her; he hated ladies so, elderly 
ones especially. 

The result of the scheme we have seen ; and 
Ihe scheme itself was what its originator jiro- 
ceeded to divulge to the would-be husband when 
that individual presented himself with considerable 
misgiving and agitation on the appointe<l morning. 

‘As the lady has not turned out to be what you 
took her for, is not, in fact, a widow, perliaps the 
w'hole matter may be off. A disappointmentt-no 
doubt,’ wound up the uncle with one of las giim 
chuckles ; * but ’twas only right to tell yju in 
time. Young man, if you can pardon the decc it, 
take her.’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed the young man to bis fuinc^e, 
when, all things cleared up and eati.stact,orily 
arranged,'’ the engaged pair were talking ^ner 
Uie <iaeer circumstance that had brought l.ietu 


together, ‘I always knew your uncle was eccen* 
trie, but this surpasses anything 1 could have 
imagined even of him.' 

\ ^ 

THB SK Y.LABK. 

Hark to the dropping: melody 
From the brown Lark above yon grimy cloud ! 
Ambitious traveller ! for earth too proud, 

Wouldst join the angels' psalmody? 

Or is the steadfast sun the magnet bright 
That ever to the sky attracts thy flight? 

Sing on, thou joyous reveller ! 

Pouring tumultuous from thy reedy throat 
Torrents of sound : who heedless hears thy note, 

Is dull, or senseless driveller * 

’TvvouKl seem thou haJst indeed heard heaven’s song. 
For strains like thine can ne’er from earth have sprung. 

Here, on the cool grass lazilv 
Outstretciied, I listen to thy liappy note, 

And plea^^aut images upon me float, 

Watching thy form, that hazily 
Shews through slow-moving vapours high above. 

As up in fluttering spirals thou dost move. 

So once my awakening 
From thouglitlc’y* slumber, spuing to greet tho morn, 
And from its dej>ths a meiTy lay was born ; 

Hopp stood b(’furc me, beckoning, 

And led me forth along a goliien way, 

Where sunlight never ceased to beam and play. 

Would that all we, here wanfiering 
About this earth, could sing away our days. 

And ne’er in discontent our voices laise, 

Short life in sonow' s((uaudcnng ; 

And would that we to tod as bhlloly bent, 
xis tbou asceudest through the fiimamcut. 

The nightingale’s BW'cet sorrow’lng 
Lulls U8 with fantasy an 1 idle duamn, 

Till all the woild to our charmed vibion seems— 

Fiom solemn music borrowing 
Soft magic— a fair pla<‘e of plca’^ant pain, 

Wherein to diearn, and sigh, and dieam again. 

Thy song is bright and \Ig*‘ious, 

Seeming to summon men to ru’lne lives, 

Boldly proclaiming he who noblj :4nvo3 
. ’(iaiiiht evils ili.it beleaguer us, w 
And faces mnnfull> his worldly woik, 

Shall prosper wedi- they ill who duty shirk. 

Wlien twilight shades eioss drearily 
The sinking day, and all afield is .'•till, 

Save the vexed murmur of the restless rill. 

Like stone tbou falkst, wearily. 

To earth, and, steeping m the dew thy breast, 

I Secretly Cl cepf St to thy hidden nest. J. T. <?. 
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THE GENTLE ART. 

SrppoSE, in the course of a summer’s morning 
walk, you should suddenly come upon what you 
had never seen before — for everybody must sec 
a thing once for the first time— namely, an angler 
plying his art. Natural curiosity would no doubt 
incite you to stand and watch him at his work. 
Jh- has chosen a beautiful spot fijr his meditative 
pastime. It may be a quiet-flowing river in a 
broad English county, shaded by solemn lines of 
lordly chestnuts, or beeches murmurous in the 
summer air. Or better still, some secret recess 
in tiie higher rc aches of a Scottish glen, in the 
cool shadow of a dri})ping rock, whose rugged 
sides ;',re draped with mosses and lichens of i!very 
hue, and from whose clefts the lady-fern liangs 
out graceful fronds to bathe in the spray of the 
neighbouring Waterfall. The bit of level ground 
at his feet is carpeted with the summer’s greenest 
grass, chequered by puri)le violets that court the 
shade, and snow-white mountain-sorrel that seeks 
the sun. The day is beautiful ns one might wish. 
The lieat is tempered by a brisje breer.c that blows 
iip-streani, curling the sTU'lace of the pools into 
innumerable ripples ; and the blaz(; of the sky is 
curtained off with drifting masses of fleecy cloud. 
Tlic oaks and birches that clothe the steeps above 
and below, are not enough altogether I o shut out 
sun and wind, and just enough to warm the angler 
by glimpses of the one, and to fan him by airs 
from tlic other. 

Whatever else he may be defective in, it cannot 
surely be on the score of ^hat is beautiful in 
nature, for of all the glen he has chosen the 
sweetest nook. And yet he seems to give but 
little heed to the beauties around him. Ho 
is bait-fishing. Half-sitting, half-kneeling on 
the mossy bank, he murks with eye intent 
the spot on the farther side of tlie dark pool 
into which his deftly baited line has just been 
dropped with delicate exactness, and his whdle 
faculties appear to ho engrossed in watching 
the issue. For a while his line hangs motion- 
less and inert, except when now and again 


touched by a passing breeze ; but presently he 
feels a slight tremulous motion, and the point 
of the rod dips slightly downwards. Now is 
j the sujireme moment. With a quick upward 
j movement of the rod he Jerks the line out 
; of the water, and there, flashing and pirouetting 
j in mid-air at its extremity, like an animated 
j coil of molten gold, is a specimen of the finny 
I prey he has spent the morning to entrap. In 
a moment more it lies before him on the grass, 
its yellow sides spotted with drops of brightest 
vermilion, gasping out its little life in the 
evil element of air. With careful hand he 
dislodges the fatal hook — slips the victim head 
I foremost into the basket at his back, which is 
I made to carry twenty or thirty pounds of such 
shiny fry — takes from the little bag at his coat- 
button a small red wriggling worm, and proceeds 
i with somcthiiig like tenderness to thread it upon 
j his tackle of triple hooks — which he confidentially 
Anfoi'ins you is ‘Stewart’s’ — then, after leisurely 
I filling and lighting his ])ipe, and glancing up at the 
i sky for a moment as if doubtful of the weather, 

I he lifts the rod again with easy and half-indolent 
I gesture, and jwepares himself for another cast. 
j^‘And is this angling?’ you say. ‘Why, it seems 
the simplest of all processes for amusing one’s self 
I it is possible to invent.’ And yet to be un adept in 
i its many phases is quite another matter. You liave 
I only to take up one of the many large and elaborate 
I works on the subject, to discover this. It may be, 
as Byron calls it, a ‘ solitary vice,’ but it is not a 
simple one. Its {)ai'aphernalia — what may indeed 
be called its machinery — is as complex and hetero- 
geneous as the ‘fixings’ of a cotton-mill or the 
hieroglyphs in the Chinese alpliabct. Were a rod 
and Jino, a hook and ^worm, as in the foregoing 
skelckj its only requisites, it would he compara- 
tively’a manageable process. It might call for 
the exfccise of some dexterity, and no little 
paticncl; but beyond this its demands upon 
the laljour and ingenuity of its devotees would 
be bu^slight. But what is the case ? In the 
matter) of methods alone, you have pondT-fishing 
audyp^t-fishing, bank-fishing and bottom-fishing, 
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worm-fisliiijg and fly-fishing ; you have spinning 
and trolling and live-haitiug ; light-corking and 
daping, and casting from the reel. The question 
of rods is more easily settled. That instrument 
may be of hickory-wood or greenheart, and may 
cost from a few shillings to a few pounds ; or it 
may be a piece of bamboo, or a willow- wand. The 
line may be a bit of common cord, such as that 
with which boys wind a top or sniggle eels ; or it 
may be of twisted horse-hair, or twisted silk, or 
both combined. Among the miscellaneous articles 
also required are baskets and landing-nets, swivels 
and gaffs, floats and sinkers. But it is when you 
arrive at the department of hooks and lures, that 
you become aware of the recondite nature of tlie 
processes and expedients in vogue for enticing the 
various 'finny tribes from their native element. 
A mere catalogue of them ‘would look like a 
swarm of nouns and adjectives which had made 
their escape out of a dictionary, and got mixed 
up in irretrievable confusion. 

Without entering into the detail of hooks, and 
combinations of hooks, or into the comparative 
merits of the Limerick bend, the Carlisle bend, or | 
the sneck bend, something may he said of the j 
varieties of lure. Were there but trout to capture, j 
possibly a simple alternation between worm and i 
fly, according to time and weather, might be suf- j 
ficient for ordinary purposes. Or it might be j 
a spinning minnow*. As it is, trout are but | 
one of many species of fish to which the ! 
angler’s art is applied. There -are gudgeon and j 
bleak and roach ; barbel and chub and dace ; ; 
bream and carp and tench ; eel and perch and i 
pike ; and, besides many others, the monarch of j 
the stream, the salmon. i 

If every man, according to Walpole, has his ! 
price, so has every kind of fish its peculiar bait. | 
For bottom-fishing in the Thames, besides worms j 
and gentles, such various substances are used as j 

f reaves, bran, rice, boiled wheat, grains, and malt. { 
f you would take roach out of the Norfolk i 
rivers, you are directed to use baiiey-meal ; j 
and if bream, then boiled barley. If you go j 
to the Hampshire streams for dace, a scrap | 
of bacon-rind will temi)t them to bite ; or if i 
you desire to c.rpture chub, you have a wider j 
choice of methods at your dispftsal. as, besides ' 
cheese — of ■which they are very fond~-thcy will ; 
also take cockchafers, humble-bees, w'asps, cater- ; 
pillars, slugs, and snails. The barbel — sacred j 
to youthful readers of GriruTu’s Gobliiia, l>y : 
being once a princo, and turning the Jiead of a 1 
poor fisherman’s wife, though not, as he himself I 
said when a king’s son, good to eat— is an active 
. creature, and gives good sport ; he is partial to j 
lob or dew wormsi, and will also succumb, like the i 
chub, to a bit of cheese. The tench is another I 
curious fish, living in the strictest seclusion at tlie | 
bottom of weedy ponds ; and although extrennily j 
cautious as to what food is offered him, can hardly ; 
resist a hit of dainty red worm. Tlie caro’* while ! 
getting the character of a lubberly fellow, i( never- : 
thelesB, like Dickens’s little Major, ‘ deep, Air, very | 
deep, and — sly and though he may hoAaken at j 

times by a common worm, yet his princi[, d weak- j 
ness is for paste, made either of honey oriliread— 1 
and, \>’hat is rather remarkable in one hremght up ! 
strictly as a water-drinker, he takes thiif all the ! 
readier, we are assured, if it be mixed | p with j 


gin or brandy ! The eel is a greedy glutton, and 
not at aU particular as to his diet, being quite 
W'ell pleased to snap at a ball of worsted if it 
appear to have worms about it. The perch also, 
like the eel, is not over-scrupulous as to what he 
eats, and small tit-hits of worms will perchance 
lure a shoal to destruction. But the most vora- 
cious and unscrupulous of all is the pike, who is 
! in general ready to bolt anything he can get his 
mouth over — frogs, mice, water-rats, dead birds, 
or — what is said to answer the purpose as well— 
an artificial rat made from a slice of the skin of a 
cow’s tail ! 

But it is when you leave this, what may he 
called the vulgar order of fish, and ascend to the 
dainty trout and salmon, that the angler’s resources 
are most severely taxed. Every season and river 
and locality seems to hjvve its own peculiar bait. 
Besides the ordinary temptation of grubs, worms, 
creepers, lar\ue, &c., there is the almost countless 
variety of flies on wliich trout and salmon love to 
feed. For th<? former, there are, among many 
others, stone-flies, ■willow-flies, and sand-flics ; 
silver-horns and cinnamons, duns and spinners. 
Each month brings its own particular ephemera. 
There are the February reds and the March 
browns; in May and June, the stone-fiy and the 
oak-lly, the wren-tail and the brown-bent ; then 
follow the July dun, the August dun, and the 
w'liirling dun of Septemher. These, and scores of 
others, arc cither used in their natural condition, 
or imitated iu form and colouring to represent 
lii’c. For salmon-angling, artificial flies are used 
in still greater variety, many of them being ex- 
quisitely beautiful. And curious names some of 
these w'orks of art go by among the angling 
brotherhood. There are the ruiqile King and 
the Green King ; the Cajitain, the Major, and the 
(Colonel ; the ITiest, the Parson, and the Doctor j 
the Coachman, the Policeman, and tlie Game- 
keeper ; the Butcher, the Baker, and the C’andle- 
stick-makcr. Other flies derive their designations 
from the feathered tribes, and accordingly you have 
tlie Eagle, the Grouse, and tlie I’artridgc ; the 
Guinea-hen and the Goldfinch ; the Indian Crow 
and the Canary, Thou there are such oddities 
among names as Jock Scott, Kate, and Switching 
Sandy ; as also two others wliich hear tlig some- 
what startling appellations of the Water-wftch and 
Thunder-andXightning. And yet those we have 
enumerated are but a tithe of the expedients which 
experience and ingenuity have tlevised where- 
withal to replenish the angler’s basket. Surely, 
after all this, you cannot still be of opinion that 
angling, however gentle, is a simple art. 

Nor is this all. It is one thing to have your 
tools, and quite another thing to know how to use 
them. You may have your rod and line, gut 
and tackle, from the first makers— a score of 
dili'erent flies in your pocket-book, and a hand- 
book on angling in your head — and yet be fated to 
carry an empty basket. Not only so, but the 
stream at your feet may he stocked ivith fish, 
that will only lie ‘ laughing and winking ’ at you 
from behind the stones, ■wondering how you can he 
so foolish as to offer them a kind of food for which 
you ought to know they have not the slightest 
stomach. Nor need you be at the first too much 
cast down about this. Even such veterans of the 
rod and reel as Mr Francis Francis, whose delight- 
ful Book on Angling has mainly supplied us with 
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the materials of this sketch, has had his difficalties, 
and no doubt will have them still. It is only he, 
and such as he who has brought his wits to bear 
for a lifetime on how best to circumvent the finny 
tribe, that knows how many wiles, and smooth 
deceptions, and artful dodges, must be tried before 
your purpose can be effected. The carp, we have 
said, is a sly follow. Well, to secure him, you 
must be sly too. You must offer him his food in 
the shape in which he usually gets it ; for which 
reason, if fishing u ith worm, your bait should rest 
on the bottom, and not hang high in the water. 

‘ It is not natural,’ says Mr Francis, ‘ to see a worm 
hanging so as barely to touch the bottom, and 
that the carp know well enough. In this position, 
too, the gut ascends directly from the head of the 
woi'in, and the unnatural attitude of the bait 
challenges the carp’s attention to this “ new thing 
in worms.” Monsieur Carp then catches sight of 
the shot-sinker, and, lastly, in all probability of 
the float above. All this is of course strange and 
unusual, and he proceeds to investigate the bait, j 
with all due care nibbling and picking at it, like 
the fcnurle ghoul in the Arabian Niijhts, who ate 
rice with a bodkin. He cannot make up his mind 
to take it, and yet he cannot make up his mind to I 
leave it, so he nibbles and nibbles ; ami at last you j 
think he must have got the bait, and you strike, j 
Now, it is not cu.stoniary for worms to dart off in j 
thal frantic fashion ; and therefore, while your : 
wo;jn da.shes off one way, Master Carp dashes off | 
the other.’ I 

Even ]ierch, which yon may take in dozens and | 
scores ju .lanuary and February, require delicate ' 
bamllisig on sum; ler’s day. ‘Often have I,’ 8 a 5 "s I 
the author just (pi 'tod, ‘ tlirnugb the clear cry.stal 
water, watched the jiroccedingH of a dozen perch, i 
at the worm or minnow on my hook, some twelve i 
or thirteen feet lielow ; how they come np to it | 
with all sail set, tlieir fins extended, their spines ; 
erect, as if they meant to devour it without hesita- : 
tion, and how they pause when they do come up to ' 
it, and swim genlly round it, as if a worm or a ; 
minnow were an article of virtu, which required 1 
the nicest taste and con.sidcu'alion of a connoisseur , 
to appreciate it i)ro}ierly. Then one of the boldest ' 
will take hold of the extreme .tip of •the tail --as 
tiiuidly as a baslifnl young gentleman takes hold : 
ot the tip of his partner s finger, when he ' 
leads her to the festive quadrille — and give it a 
shake. . . . ’I'liey cannot maki* np their minds 
about it. Is it a safe investment or is it not ? . , . ! 
And then comes an aldermanic perch, a warm j 
liveryman of the Fi.slunoiigor’s Companv, of nigh ; 
two }>ouih1.s, a regular turtle-fed lortl-mayor elect, i 
with his cheeks blown up, his eyes staring out of 
his head, his fins all bristling “with magisterial ! 
importance. “ Now then, what is this csisc ? Ha, i 
hum ! a worm, c,li 1 yes. Found hanging about ! 
the streets with no ascertainable occupation, and ! 
without any home, eh ? Ha ! bad case— very j 
bad ! a mysterious and vagrom character evidently, j 

Take him away, some of you, and lock him uj) 1 

very suspicious indeed — very much so,” . . And i 
BO, with a fan of his tail, the alderman scuttles oH' 
to a fresh case, and all his little people scuttle 
after liim, save, perhaps, one unhappy little fellt«v 
who won’t take warning,’ 

And now may fairly conclude that if sneh 
comparatively voracious fish as carp and perch call 
for such attention and skill on the part of the 


angler, the coy trout and the capricious salmon will 
tax his energies still more, ‘ If trout,’ says Mr 
Franci.s, ‘are various in their forms and shapes, 
no less various are the means employed to take 
them, there being hardly any of the numerous 
plans adoi)ted for wiling fish from their watery 
domains which may not be successfully applied 
to the capture of trout, for the trout feeds equally 
at the top, in the middle, and at the bottom of the 
water.’ The skill and patience of the angler ‘ will 
often be taxed to tlie uttermost, and vainly, many 
a time and oft, in the attempt to hook some wily 
old four or five pound brook trout, who naay hie 
feeding rupidl}’’ and constantly under his very flies, 
which, tied on almost iruperceptihle gut, fail like 
gossamer above him, and float fruitlessly down 
over hi.s head, as like the real thing human 
cunning can contrive. Kay, you shall even float 
the live fly, drake, stone, or whatnot, over him 
so deftly, that nothing in your deception seems 
to yon wanting. You shall ofi'er him worms, 
minnow, and cadbait, or drop the all but irresist- 
ible cockroach or cricket within his ken, while 
j'ou remain concealed. He may wave his fan-like 
tail coj’lj', and take a nearer glance askance at 
your bait, but proves a very St Anthony to your 
tcmi»tations. He will perliaps come to it like 
a bulldog, making j'out heart jump into your 
mouth, hut he will then “pull np sharp on the 
jiost,” as tuviites say, and refuse it ; and do what 
you will, nine hundred and ninety-nine times out 
of a thousand liis virtue is ancient Spartan, 
and hi.s cunning modern Spartan ; but haply on 
the thousandth, in so}ne .sheltering flood, a fair 
deceiver, in the shape of a fat worm or minnow, 
tempts him — he gobbles it dorwn, and dies the 
death. Happy you if it be your w’orm or 
minnow ! ’ 

The hooking and playing of a salmon require 
equal skill and dexterit}', though perhaps of a 
slightly different kind. It is in the capture of 
trciut and salmon indeed, that all the elabora- 
tion of means to an end, which we have just 
nderred to, i.s brought into action, and the art 
of the angler tested to the full. And a peace- 
ful and })lcasant art it is, bringing its votary 
into frequent contact with Nature in her most 
beautiful aspects, with the blue of the sky above 
liim, find the green of the grass beneath his feet, 
'riic subject is a wide one, and admits of varied 
treatment ; but we have not specially sought to 
deal with it either ns an art, a recreation, or a 
pleasure. All we have aimed at has been to 
engage the reader’s attention for a little over a 
lew of the more salient features of old Izaak’s 
favourite pastime. 

Before quitting the subject, it may not be out 
(»f ]dace if we take this opportunity of expressing 
our regret that the illegal jiraclice of netting trout 
in our Scottish rivers atul slreanis is becoming 
more# and more general, notwithstanding the 
efforlsiof bailiffs and other water-guardians to 
put itVdown. Under cover of night, gangs of 
men sA out from some quiet ’village 'or town 
by the *\’ater-.sido, ami regardless of the interests 
of the |l!gitimatc angler, systematically hany the 
ring waters of their speckled denizens, 
other nefarious means w'anting, of depo- 
stream.s, as will be seen by the foUotving 
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ext^ci^of a letter which appeared ip an Edinburgh 
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newspaper {The Scotsman) last month. The writer, 
addressing the editor, says : 

‘While every legitimate angler rejoices in the 
late capture of some of the netting fraternity, will 
you allow me, through your columns, to draw the 
attention of fishing-clubs and aU who desire to 

S rotect the streams from illegal depredators, to a 
eadly mode of capturing trout, which is destruc- 
tive of the sport of all true anglers. As half a 
century’s expcrietice has enabled mo to compete 
pretty successfully M’ith most fair fishers, I was 
astonished to find, during a late fishing-tour in the 
south on the Gala and Leader, that my moderate 
captures were nothing in comparison, both for 
numbers and size, with the baskets I saw hawked 
for sale by professional fishers W’ho make a living 
by the sale of their fish. I was puzzled to find 
out hoviT these hawkers beat me, till I was initiated 
into the mystery by one of*the gang, who, in 
the exuberance of his heart, and under the influ- 
ence of “mountain dew,” produced a ])ot of salmon 
roe, and generously ofl'ered me some. After 
pointing out the illegality and unfairness of his 
doings, and the chances of a jail which were before 
him, he went on to inform me how adroitly he 
could pick out the biggest and the best from 
a stream, under the very noses of other fisliers, 
without their supposing that he was using any 
other lure than the usual worm. Such men 
make a regular trade of selling the fish so 
caught, and are inadvertently encouraged in 
their doings by the handsome price they often 
realise from gentlemen they meet on the river- 
side and other customers in hotels and else- 
where. One of these men I came across lately on 
the Gala who had twice in the course of lialfa 
day emptied his basket in this w'ay ; and a secoml 
one I saw at Earlstou, after having early scoured 
the Leader, take train for Melrose to dispose of 
his spoil there. I would suggest that an effort be 
made to organise a general association of anglers 
for the protection of the waters, something like 
that lately set up at Greenlaw for the protection 
of the Blackudder. There are few who follow 
“the gentle art ’’but would gladly join for such 
a purpose, and by annual subscription help to 
put an end to the practices complained of.’ 


climbing, bound-breaking young person like ASsop 
was the most valuable of all companions for me. 
I was afraid of him at the beginning ; but I soon 
trusted him. He was as open as the day; and 
I believe a lie at any cost would have been 
morally impossible for him. His fancy ran riot 
with him often, and he launched himself fearlessly 
on grotesqnerie’s wildest stream, and allowed it 
to take him whither it would ; but he was unlike 
any other imaginative boy I have known in his 
stolid adherence to fact in all matters outside the 
domain of fancy. He was always in trouble, and 
he seemed to like it and to llourish on it, for 
he was always hapj)}'. He taught me to boat 
and swim and play cricket, and was willing to 
bowl at me for an hour together. Out of the 
companions who crowded about me at school and 
college, Gascoigne and iEsop were the only two 
who ttCcoini>anied me in after-life. I have no time 
to linger here upon the pleasant memories of my 
school-days, though I would do it willingly ; but 
there are two incidents which shew so clearly in 
the light of later years, that I record them. I see 
them distinctl}'. I’hey make pictures in my 
mind. I can almost liear the voice.s speak again. 

I have been swiftly brought from school by 
Major Hartley, with whom bv this time I 
am quite familiar. Major Hartley is a sort of 
(,'iiptain Foyntz without CapUiin Poj'iitz’s humour, 
lie has a portentous drawl and a big mous- 
tache, and he swaggers a little in his gait. He 
takes me on fishing and shooting expeditious 


in the holidays ; and last season I rode to 


From W’hat we ourselves know of the wholesale 
destruction of trout by night-netting as well as by 


roe-fishing, practised in such rivers as the Tweed, 
Gala, and Yarrow, we do n( " 


not hesitate to say that 
ere long, those time-honoured streams will be 
rendered useless for the true angler, unless the 
fraternity rise in a body to stamp out the jn-actice.s 
that are so fast robbing them of their lavourite 
pastime. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTBE XXIV.— -AtlTOBIOOBAl'Hy. 


‘ There may ame a time in your career when gentle dealiny 
may seem out of place.’ 

I SUPPOSE it was a natural thing that Gxscoigne 
and Gregory minor having had their quarrel out, 
should become fast friends. The consifmmation 
seemed at first a strange one ; but I If^.rned to 
welcome it. I had had so little compa/ionaiup, 
and had become so solitary and sedeutaf^/ in all 
my ways, that a rambling, adventurovjy, tree- 


bounds beside him. He lips me with outrageous 
generosity, and tells me Btories of the Crimean 
War. He is not a good teller of tales ; but my 
imagination fills in much of the detail of his sterile 
stories, and 1 am always quite absorlted by his 
narrations. But we have been very silent all the 
way home, and the house is very silent now. The 
domestics go about their duties noiselessly, like 
ghosts in livery. Everybody .speaks with sutslued 
voice ; and I, though T notice, all these thirig.s with 
the keenest observation, am stricken through with 
grief. For the sad mes.sage that lias brought mo 
here is tliat^Maiul is at deatli’s door, and that there 
is little hope, for her. The medical A man of 
Wrethe.dale. is in consultation with a physician 
from the county town. They are clothed in black, 
and look to rny frighteueil eyes like Death’s heralds, 
I am admitted, on promise of outward calmness, 
to Maud’s chamljcr, and sec her lying aaleep, wan 
and fragile. Uncle Ben meets me at the door, and 
I sec that his wliole face is red, as if it had been 
scalded. He makes no concealment of his grief ; 
and when he takes me on his knee in his own 
room, he ])nt3 his Jiandkerchief over his face and 
cries unre.xtrainedly. I am too stonily cold in my 
grief to cry at all, and think myself terribly hard- 
liearted and uni'eeling. I tell myself all that 
Slaud has been to me, and how dearly I ought to 
love her, aud still sit there cold and stony while 
Uncle Ben cries behind his liandkerchief ; and I 
can do nothing but look at a great miserable gap 
in the world which nothing can ever fill again. 
And a voice which is no part of me at all says, 
distinctly and keeps ou’sayiug : ‘I don’t care and 
though 1 strive against it with abhorrence, it will 
not be silent. 1 grow to feel so fearfully wicked 
under the iteration of this inward voice, that I 
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become quite frightened at myself, and sit there 
■whilst Uncle Ben’s grief flows on, and feel stonier 
and colder every minute. At length a tap is 
heard at the door, and I rise and answer it. 

‘Mr Hartley is inside, sir,’ whispers the domestic 
to some one outside the door ; whereupon a very 
tall, broad-shouldered man with iron-gray hair, 
and a nose like an eagle’s beak, nods in answer, 
enters the room, and lays a hand on Uncle Ben’s 
shoulder. 

‘Is that you, Brand?’ says Uncle Ben, rising 
from his chair. ‘ 'i’he other doctors are here, but I 
haven’t got a lot o’ faith in ’em. Come and see 
her.’ 

‘Take me to the doctors, first,’ says the new- 
comer ; and Uncle Ben and he leave the room 
together. Then comes a long interval of silence, 
and I am left alone. I can hear one of the dog.s 
whining in the kennels, for my uncles room is at 
the back of the great house!; and I think of the 
super-stition which accredits animals with a fore- 
knowledge of human death. After a great lapse 
of lime, a female servant enters and makes up the 
fire ; for Uncle Ben will have all donu^stic oHices 
performed by women, and keejis up the tribe of 
menials in plush for servicLf at table and for show. 
1 venture to ask her if the new doctor iudds out 
any hojie ; but she does not know, and steals 
away again as .silently as she came. I wait a long 
tiiii with a growing sense of fear, accu.sing myself 
all the wltile lor my wicked want of feeling. Then 
the new do'.'tor returns alone, not ohserving me at 
all, as T sit at the window looking out upon the 
night, which is calm and clear and cold. He seats 
himseil with his i ack towards im-, and lights a 
cigar and smokes it. J can see tliedull veil reflected 
in the pi lislusl niarhUi of the mantel-piece, and the 
smoke that curls above the eliair in which the 
doctor lounges. 1 want desperalelv to ask him the 
question which I ])nt to the housemaid ; but that 
accusing voice wiiiiin me goes on saying : ‘1 don’t 
care ;’ and I seem to liave been so long silent and 
unnoticed that I am afraiil to speak, 'i'hen after 
another lapse of time, a tap euines to the door 
again, and tlie doctor throws his cigar into the 
lire and walks out of the room ; ami witli my 
stony misery still ujion me, I lull asleep in iiiy 
chair, until voices .awake me. 

‘Where is Mr Hartley/’ asks one voice; and 
looking up, I see that the doctor has returned, and 
that Cousin Will i.s with him, 

‘In his bedroom, and waiting anxiously to see 
you,’ answers Cousin Will ; and the doctcir makes 
a movement to tlie door. But Will layim' a 
restraining hand upon his arm, he turns round 
and faces liim, looking down from under project- 
ing brows. ‘What,’ asks Cousin Will, ‘is your 
opinion of — the case ? ’ 

‘ Serious,’ says the doctor ; ‘ but there is ain]do 
room for hope.’ With that he leaves the room; 
and I see Cousin Will fall upon his knee.s beside 
an armchair and bnry his lace ■within his hands. 
And for myself, at that good ncw.s, I only know 
that the false accusing voice within me goes silent 
suddenly, and that I weep for relief and hope, as I 
have never wept before. 

Two weeks later, I am back at school with an 
egregious gratuity from Uncle Ben. Maud is 
recovering rapidly ; and what with my joy at that, 
and the gleeful excitement with which I find 


myself richer in the middle of the school-term 
than ever golden Midas was in his auriferous life, 
I am supremely contented, and the days race after 
one another till they bring the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Other pictures take form and colour before me, 
and there are other voices in my ear. It is my 
fifteenth birthday. Gascoigne is at the head of 
the school. Gregory minor is Gregory major now, 
and only one beliind Gascoigne in the race. I lie 
upon the grass under the shadow of the beech- 
trees. It is night-time, and the moon is glorious ; 
and across the field in the woods beyond the river, 
a nightingale is singing. I lie alone,’ heedless of 
damp grass ; and I travel in thought through such 
a life as only an eager lad can live in his dreams. 
On n’a pas toujours qidnze ans, sings Suzjmne, and 
at fifteen one has a»right to one’s dreams. * I recall 
the scene almost as if it were a spectacle in a 
theatre. The solemn beech-trees are alive w’ith 
light at the edges of their masses of dark foliage. 
There is a visible nimbus about the meanest 
object in sight, and the nightingale sings. Over 
my dream and through the story of the nightin- 
gale .steals a serious voice, which comes nearer as 
it speaks, I know the voice for that of the head- 
master, His companion is tall and slight, but 
manly in figure ; and as they go by at a distance 
of twenty yards perhaps, I think it ridiculous when 
the figure locks like Gascoigne’s. Gascoigne is a 
prosperous scholar, and a great deity of mine ; 
but tliere are limits even to my beliefs in him, and 
I can scarcely dream of him — dreamer as I am — 
as walking in intimate balk with our head-master. 
Whilst 1 wonder, the head-master turns, and 
Ga.scoigne — for it is he — turns with him. The 
master’s voice comes clear and solemn to where I 
lie in the grass, and my heart beats with half- 
a-score of emotions at once — sorrowful and 
joyful. 

‘You leave to-morrow, then,’ says the head- 
master ; ‘ and you carry my ho])os and my prayers 
with you. Your career at school has been .an 
e.\cepUonally bi-illiaut one, and you have proved 
that you are master of excejjtioual qualities. 
There is only one way with thotic qualities, if you 
would prosjier with them and make them useful.’ 
The measured tones and the measured step fall 
into the distance together, and after an interim, 
return. ‘ Good-bye, then,’ says the master, pausing 
once more opposite iny unseen post, and turning 
towards his own residence. ‘ I will keep the high 
hojies 1 had of yon. I am more than willing to 
believe in you. There may come a time in your 
career, Gascoigne, when gentle dealing may seem 
out of place, and strict justice may claim her own 
more rigidly. But the scaled will not be in my 
hands then. Take care that 1 have never to 
throw into them the weight which I reserve to-day. 
Good-bye.’ 

W^i no farewell from Gascoigne’s lips, the 
mastfr moves on towards his own house. His step 
dies in silence on the turf, and I lose his form in 
shadoit Now Gascoigne is down upon his face, 
and l^an hear him moaning. What — ^what is 
this ? RVhat shadow of disgrace or grief is here ? 
I dare /ness nothing, dare lear nothing. And the 
memo# haunts 1110 ^ like a nightmare through the 
day vfiich follows, and through the next, and 
throusm the long vacation which succeeds it. 


I dare . 
memoa 
day vJ 
throua 
Ga.j|Co|j 


[ne has gone one day before his time, with- 
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out good-byes to any ; aud his friends are clxagrined, by the outbreak of the Mutiny, or the other 
but not suspicious. And only he knows what { day, by the news of the disasters in Africa. After 


casts that shadow which vdll full between himself 
and me, though all my soul rebels against it. 

lECOLLECTIONS OF ATST ANGLO-INDIAN 
* CHAPLAIN. 

ARCOT AND VELLORE. 


the death of Tippoo Saib, the tyrant of Mysore, 
and the overthrow of his dynasty, his family, con- 
sisting of several sons and daughters, were removed 
to the fortress of Vellore. Here they were per- 
mitted to enjoy almost perfect freedom, little or 
no surveillance being kept over them. Aud as 
the English government was most liberal in its 
allowances, those princes were enabled to live 
WEtHiii four hours by rail from Madras, are pic- j very luxuriously, and so attracted to their court 
turesquely situated amongst rugged hills the j many of the adherents and followers of their late 
two towns of Arcot and Vellore. They lie close j father. The consequence was a secret but wide- 
by each other, and although bereft of the pomp ! spread conspiracy among the ^fohanimedans. 
and grandeur of former days, are still populous j Very early in the inoruing of the 10th of July 
aud important places. Arcot was the ca])ital city ' of that year, the soldiers of His Majesty’s 69th 
of the province of the Carnatic, where dwelt, in ! Regiment w’ere there asleep in their cots, every 
all their. Barbaric splendour, the Nabobs of that j door and window being wide open, to admit a 
Ilk ; whilst Vellorff was their large and almost | cooling breeze into the barracks. Suddenly a 
impregnable fortress. Both towns are intimately j murderous tire of musketry was poured in upon 
associated with our early conquests in India ; j them. These came from the guns of the British 
around their walls are the scenes of many hard - 1 sepoys who had been seduced from their allegiance 
contested fights, in wUicii Fi-ench and English, | by the treacherous Mohammedans, and incited by 


Mohammedans and Mahrattas, were engaged. It 
was the taking of Arcot by Lord Clive — at that 
time simply Captain Clive, recently a merchant's 
clerk in Madras — which gave the finishing blow to 
the Mohammedan dynasty, queiiclied tlie hopes of 
their French auxiliaries, and firmly established 
the English rule along tlie eastern coast of 
Southern India. True indeed after that period 
the English had to fight many buttles on tliese 
same plains of the Carnatic against many foes ; 
chief amongst tliem were the terrible Jlyiler Ali 
and his fierce sou Tippoo Saib. Again and again 
did these redoubtable warriors hasten to the assi^t- 


whoin, they were now bent on murdering the 
sleeping English. And unfortunately they suc- 
ceeded but too well. Fifteen oflicers and eighty- 
two privates were killed ; ninety-one others being 
wounded. Some of tlie surviving soldiers hid 
themselves in nooks where the bullets could not 
roach them, and not a few gained the ramparts, 
whore, led by Sergeant Brodic, they maintained a 
gallant defence. One man leaped from the forties.^, 
swam the moat, that swarmed with alligators, anil 
fled with breathless haste to tell the dismal news 
to the cavalry at Arcot. Luckily ho met with 
Colonel Gillespie, the commander of the reginient, 


ance of the Nabob, determined if possible to drive i which was the 191 h Light Dragoons, and who was 

out for his morning ride. 'I’iie si>ldier told hU 
.story. The Colonel rode into the barracks, smindcd 
the alarm ‘ to boot aud saddle,’ and at the head of 
tlie first troop that was ready, liasheii on to Vellore. 


the hated Feringhi from Indian soil. But in vain, i 
The great waves dashed again.st the little rock, 
and were broken and routed ; and campaign after 
campaign led to fresh conquests by the English 
forces and to new acqui.sitions of territory, until 
ultimately, as it is now, the kingdoms of Southern 


The gallant Colonel readied the gates before liis 
men, and was pulled up tlie ramparls by a rope 
India from east to west bad come directly or i formed of the solilier.s’ lielts. Ballyiiig their ex- 
indirectly under British rule. j Iiausted strength, the poor survivors of the ODth 

The taking and defence of Arcot Is one of the . charged the mutineers, whilst the Colonel drew 
most heroic stories in the annals of the Briti.sh i the bolts of Uie jioiiderons gate, d'hiis the way 
army, illustrative of Briti.sh bravery and pluck. • was opened; and tiie dragoon.s with flasliii^ sabres 
How history repeats itself! The gallant defence i rushed upon the sepoys and cut them down liy 
of Rorke’s Drift at Zuhiland the other day by liuudred.s. Ami to this day the mound in the 
the shattered remnant of the 24th, was but the i middle of that fortress telbs of the signal revenge 
repetition on a smaller scale of the equally gallant : that was taken for that dismal treachery. Such is 
defence of Arcot by Clive a hundred years ago. i the story of tiie ‘ Vellore Mutiny.’ It fills a sad 
With only five hundred Englisli sohliers aud ^ page in Anglo Indian history. 1 have here given 
sepoys under him, he was besieged by ten thou- i it us told to me by an old Scotcliwoman, who 
sand Frenchmen and Mohammedans; and yet with was a member of my church at Bangalore, and 
this handful he defied the surging ho.st for liliy ; whose young husbami, seventy years ago, was one 
days, and then drove them, defeated un i dernora- , of that avenging column wliich rode from Arcot 
Used, from the broken-down ramparts, wliere they ! to Vellore on that bright summer morning to 
left behind them guns and ammunition and him- j exact a retributive punishment for the murder of 

' llieir fellow-soldiers. 

Within the fort of Vellore is a group of 
Hindu templc.s, regarded as arnong.st the finest 
speciiriems ol that kind of architecture to be found 
„ . . in all India. T'liey are of a prodigious height, 

regiment of English infantry and three jour ; and built of stones colossal in their size and 

are 


dreds of slain. 

After the conquest of the Carnatic, Arcot .iind 
Vellore became garrisons for British troops. Jn 
the former was stationed a regiment of En.s,li.sh 
cavalry ; and in the fortress of the latter weijC one 


regiments of sepoys. Such w'ere the p.s elaborately sculptured. The Hindus, M'ho 
stationed at those two places in the year l Si/<;, : very fond of dilating upon the antiquity of their 
when tlnjre hap{tened a tragic event that filled , country and their religion, love to ppeak of those 
our whole country then with horror and indigna- i temples os being so old tliat tlie time of their 
tioa ; just m we were appalled twenty years) ag^o i erection cannot be guessed. They have certainly 
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reached a good old age ; their appearance tella us 
that; but it tells us something more than that, 
namely, that those temples have reached the 
decay of old age. I have groped my way beneath 
their gloomy darkness ; I have wandered through 
their silent and forsaken vaults ; I have trodden 
their passages and courts, where weeds of a sicken- 
ing smell rankled, and where filth of every kind 
was strewn ; and I have rejoiced in those un- 
doubted evidences certainly of neglect, but cer- 
tainly too of a day that will speedily come, 
brought about by that very neglect, when those 
temples shall stand as interesting ruins to tell of 
a darkness that was once upon the land, and a | 
gross darkness that was once upon the people. I 
* Our day is past — yours is at hand,’ said a Hindu | 

{ niest to a Christian missionary. The poor i 
Irahman was feeling not the mere breath of 
change, but the tempest of change. Not long | 
ago he coxild command the riches of the people 
to uphold his sacred offices and sacred shrines ; 
but now he can scarcely extort sufficient to keep 
him.self and his family from starvation, let alone 
the keeping up of the temple. 

One of my last visits to Vellore was in company 
with Dr Norman Macleod and i)r Watson. We 
went thither to visit the Scottish mission and to 
ordain a native pastor. And what a joyou.s day 
it wa.s ; one of many such, all laborious yet full 
of ' >v, spent with ‘the Deputation,’ midst the 
euiislmie and warmth of Southern India ; Norman 
— let me with all affection and respect call him 
such — over being the light and life of our party. 
Nothin” seemed to be able to weary him out, no 
travelling, nor spea .ing, nor ‘interviewing,’ neither 
early rising nor sit. ing late at night— although all 
the time lie was fur from being physically welL 
And cenainly nothing could dump the cxulierauce 
of his s})irit.s, nor iuterl'ere with what 1 mu.st call 
hi.s perpetual boyhood's gl<;c. A.s I said in the 
first (leneral A.s.semhly after my return home, wc 
in India were very glad to welcome him, and glad 
to have him with us ; but wo were glad, too when 
he went away, for we felt that with hi.s ince.ssant 
labours lie was killing us, a.s alas! he was certainly 
killing hini.self. For too, too soon thereafter, the 
‘death of Norman Macleod’ wa.s thrslivd as dismal 
tidings to every portion of the iJriti.sh empire, and 
beyond it too ; and every whm'c it cast a melan- 
choly gloom over heart.s and lioines, for every- 
where his name was known and honoured and 
beloved. 


LUXURIOUS BATHING. 

In an article on ‘ Hydropathic E.stahlishraent.s,’ 
which appeared in a former miiuher of this 
Journal (Sept. 7, 1878), occasion was taken to refer 
to some of the advantages of hydropathy as a 
promoter of health, and to the increased facilities 
afforded for the application of its principles by the 
establishment of such places of public resort as 
those indicated. Baths, as is well known, form 
one of the chief hygienic features of these insti- 
tutions ; and, no doubt, when judiciously applied, 
and under tlie medical sujierintendeiice that is 
given, the bath in its various forms becomes, a 
valuable remedy in the case of individuals whose 
jaded energies require restoration, or whose en- 
feebled health stands in need of some gentle 
stimulant. But it is not at all times convenient, 


or even possible, for the great mass of people, let 
them be ever so seriously indisposed, to relinquish 
altogether their professional or business engage- 
ments in order to submit themselves to the 
course of treatment which such establishments 
impose, and therefore it becomes a matter of 
much practical importance that people should 
have some knowledge of bow to treat them- 
selves in such a case. 

There are few citizens of oar larger towns who 
have not, either in their own dwellings, or by 
means of public baths, the opportunity of testing 
for themselves the benefits to be derived from 
the application of water, either in the ordinary 
purposes of ablution, or with a view to the 
removal or prevention of disease. Nor is there 
])erhaps any other question so nearly affecting 
personal health and comfort on which such 
erroneous and hap-*liazard notions exist, as 'this of 
bathing ; great part of the prevalent dubiety as to 
its advantages being traceable not so much to its 
own defects, as to the irregular, capricious, and 
frequently mistaken methods by whicn it has been 
tested. 

It i.s with pleasure, therefore, that we draw 
attention to a volume entitled Lmurknu Bathing 
(London : Field and Tuer), in which very simple 
ycit valuable directions are given for the use 
of the bath. 

The kind of bath first referred to in the book, is 
the hot or soap bath. The cold bath is to many 
person.? a painful and trying ordeal ; whereas the 
.soap-bath is ‘ at once a necessity and a luxury, and 
in. order to obtain the greatest number of benefits, 
imduding increased health, appetite, vigour, and 
good spirit.?, this bath is the most effectual, and 
moreover the ])leasantest and least trying to the 
weakly or over-sensitive constitution.’ It appears 
also, says the author, ‘ from the evidence obtained 
by modern scientific research, that hot water 
destroys the germinating power of malignant 
contagious diseases, and that soap chemically 
poisons it. These germs or spores are carried 
about by every wind that blows ; and when it is 
borne in mind that, roughly speaking, a million of 
such germs will lie on a threepenny-piece, the 
valms ns a preventive of contagion, of a thoroxigh 
daily ablution with soap, may be estimated.’ The 
ap])iication of the hot or soap bath is simple ; the 
batlicr, provided with a piece of soap aud a loose 
washing-glove, and with a basin of hot water before 
him, vigorously covers himself from head to foot 
witli a thick and abundant lather. This process 
need not take more than three or four minutes, 
after which, while the body is thoroughly warm, 
two or throe plunges should be taken into cold 
water, a couple ol’ rapid dips being sufficient to 
remove every particle of soap. The head must 
remain uncovered and receive the full benefit of 
the cold water, otherwise a violent headache may 
folloxi^ ‘ The moinenlarv shock of the cold dip is 
succ.c|ded by a delightful feeling of vital internal 
warmth — a delicious triumphant glow.’ The 
naturo|)f the cold bath which follows the hot is of 
lilt' ? nlbment ; and instead of a plunge— -a showei^ 
sitz, or si)onge bath may be used. 

But however the cold water be applied, the 
esser tiJft of its application is to obtain that reaotioa 
from ill shock, without which bathing is iryurious 
insteacT of beneficial. Much depends upon thia 
reactiep. If it bo slow, then coldness, akdvemig, 
i ^ 
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’ Blow tmlsB, tod probabk sick- 

M fc$Nir« vOtt ia>e other band, if the reaction 
W the heart is actively excited, and 

, &B Tmak propelled with unusual force through 
the i^fMtecia ; the temperatui’c of the body rapidly 
liaes, tod a general glow supervenes, accompanied 
with mixed feelings of increased vitality, buoyancy, 
tod exhilaration, difficult to describe. With the 
Jion-robust, the stay in the cold water can hardly 
be made too short; the principal shock is pro- 
duced from the first application, and the endeavour 
ought rather to be to get out as quickly as pos- 
sible, than to stay in under the mistaken notion 
of deriving increased benefit. 

A milder mode of applying the cold water than 
the plunge, is the sponge-bath ; and a more violent 
mode is the shower-bath. To obtain the luHcst 
benefit of the sponge-bath, in the most agreeable 
manner," ‘the charj,ed sponge, as the bather stej)s 
into the bath, should be lifted and carried quickly 
to the back of the head, wliich should be slightly 
inclined forward, so that the bulk of the water wdl 
run down the spine and back ; the next spongeful 
should be almost instantaneously api>lied, leaning 
forward, to the top of the head ; and the third, 
standing quite ui)right, to tlie chest ; the amis 
and legs may then be separately treated ; and if 
deiire be felt fur more, the application may be 
repeated to the back of the head and clu'st.’ The 
shower-bath requires greater caution iu its use. j 
‘To those able to stand it,’ says ilr Tuer, ‘notliing I 
can be more agreeable and refreshing ; but it may | 
be safely questioned whether a shower-bath taken ' 
on a cold misty morning, with the water all but 
freezing,, can possibly prove salutary even to the | 
most robust. Nearly freezing water from a shower- j 
bath produces a feeling something akin to what ' 
might be imagined to result irom a shower of I 
red-hot lead ; the shock is treiueudous, and the 
shower, if continued for any length of time, would 
assuredly cause asphyxia.’ If headache follow, or 
reaction be slow, accompanied by bhivering, the 
shower must be discontinued and a milder bath 
resorted to. 

Immediately on emerging from the bath, dry 
towels should be vigorously made use of, and il 
desirable, the flesh-brush. No unnecessary delay 
should at this point be made, however the bather 
may dawdle in his subsetiuent dressing. With 
respect to tepid baths, the author rather dis- 
courages them, and suggo'^ts that persons who are 
in the habit of using these baths, and remain 
splashing about for a considerable time, would 
derive greater benefit, and the body be more j 
refreshed, by a shorter immersion in water of a ' 
lower temperature. Another point as to which 
some diflereuce of opinion frerjueiilly exists is, 
whether it is a wise or safe thing for a person who 
is warm from exercise to plunge into cold water. 
Mr Tuer is of opinion that it is quite safe, ajul may 
be indulged in with impunity even when rC uch 
heated, provided the plunge be taken the moi^-eut 
the clothes are removed. The danger, he points 
out, is in standing about on the brink, (kring 
which time the body rapidly cools, and coldf may 
be taken. But he adds : ‘ Although pcrfeelfy safe 
to plunge into cold water, no matter how much 
the body may be heated, care must be talibn to 
avoid it, if there are feeling of lassituda and 
exhaustion ; these are sure signs of over-ialigue, 
and a cold bath under such circumstances i^ot 


only weakening, but might prove absolutely 
dangeroua* When a bath is taken while (he 
hather is heated, he ought afterwards to have a 
I complete change of clothes, so as to prevoit any 
chance of taking cold throngh potting on clothes 
rendered damp by previous exercise. We would, 
hoM'ever, caution all against the danger of plunging 
into cold M'ater while the body is in a state of 

O iration. Rather wait, before undressing, until 
ody has had time to cool from such excessive 
temperature, or let the intending bather first mb 
himself down till thoroughly dry. In slight cohis, 
the baths may be continued ; but iu the case of a 
violent cold, or affection of the throat, they should 
be discontinued. 

In treating of sea-bathing and swimming, Mr 
Tuer states that salt water is more energetic in its 
action than fresh, and after a dip in the S(ia there 
is not the same liability to take cold from insuf- 
ficient drying as after a fresh-water bath, the saline 
particles which adhere to the skin further exciting 
its action, and jirodiicing a healthy and more 
vigorous glow. It is for the same reason that 
childien may dabble and patter about in the pools 
by the sea-sliore, witliout any risk of taking cold. 
In this coniiection, the author strongly urges tho 
jtrojniety of having boys and girls taught swim- 
iiiing at schools. ‘We ought,’ he says, ‘as 
islanders, to be swimmers, and it is to be regretted 
that we are not. Swimmers are of necessity 
bathers ; but balluTs are not always, as tht'y 
shoiibl be, swiimaers.’ It is an acconijilishment 
unquo.stionubly iisetul ; is not difficult to acquire ; 
and when acquired, not readily forgotten. 

The volume to which we arc indebted fur the 
foregoing hints is a magiiilicent specimen of typo- 
graphical and jiictorial art. The descii]>livc portion 
of the book— that on bathing — is from tliq pen of 
Mr Andrew W. Tuer, while the beautiful folio 
etchings, initials &c., are the work of Mr yuttou 
Sharpe, The whole ])roduetiou — binding, jiaper, 
and printing- is faultless as a jiieee of book 
manufacture, and we are in doubt wliother the 
epithet of ‘luxurious’ in the title is not intended 
to applv as much to the book itself as to its suli- 
ject. Besides initials, tail-pieces, &e., there are 
twelve iolio etchings, each of them illustra^ve of 
some p(»etical stanza ; many of them reprewnting 
real seines; ami all of them, as might in the 
circumstances bo supposed, introducing water as 
a leading feature in tlie landscapes portrayed. 
Charming as all these examples of the etcher’s art 
undoubtedly are, there are some of them, more 
than others, whose subtle beauties are qualified to 
cdicit genuine admiration. One of the most striking 
of these is that entitled ‘Ennerdale Water’ — 

Tliat sacred lake withdrawn .amid the hills. 

By wliat may be said to be a few graphic touches, 
not one of which is wasted, we have the lake 
before us, in all its sheen of summer splendour, 
without a ripple or a shadow, save where a little 
boat shoots out into tlie w'ater, tho higher hills 
behind whitened iu the sunlight, and the glare of 
the summer’s day only relieved by the darker masses 
of the lower sjnirs. Another etching of great power 
and. beauty is ‘ In the Fens,’ illustrating a stanza 
of Tennyson’s ‘ Brook,’ as are also those entitled a 
‘ Study of Water,’ and ‘ Water Lilies.’ But it is 
not our purpose to further dwell on the book as a 
work of art ; in this respect it must be seen to be. 
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fully appreciated. So much for the book end its 
subject-matter. It is not often that hygiene is so 
pleasantly set forth os in this rolume. It is a work 
of ajpt, yet not altogether so ; for, as our analysis 
of its teaching may indicate, its pages contain 
much good sense, wholesome advice, and valuable 
hints as to the use of the bath— when to use it, how 
to use it, and wlien to let it alone. As to the con- 
nection between the subject and the illustrations, 
there does seem to be some little inconsistency ; ; 
but the author has anticipated the objection, and 
‘ hopes that the first “shock” caused by the incon- 
gruity will be followed by a “reaction” of pleasure 
and perhaps approval. Anything,’ he adds, ‘which 
tends to tlie bettor health of body and mind must 
increase the capacity for enjo.yment both in nature 
and art.’ It is to bo hoped that Afr Tucr may .see 
fit to issup an edition of the work which may 
place it within'thc roach of the masses. 

A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MV^SELF. 

t'liAPtr.n III. 

MTSTKKY (cONTlNUnn). 

Mrcir earnest but wlii“!pcretl ('onver«al'on took 
place during the brief interval that eluj)sed from 
the tune vlieii the young oflicers enU‘re<l the 
saloon, unlil a mo'^-enger, booted and spurred and i 
c >e:ed with dust, as if he had ridden hard, 
a]>pearcd at the door. ‘All i-, ready, Signorcs,’ 
said he in It.ili.in, 

‘ It is w( 11, Signore,’ replied the aged officer, who 
— in eiminiiitjon with the young man who liad 
boarded Ln lx lb' ..''unnitt- in tie* (Julf, a few hours 
eaiher, aud bail ]>er'Uaded (nislave Pailleur and 
me to aciompaiiv him on shore —appeared to' 
assume the diieitiou ul affairs, j 

Advancing to the sola, and again offering hi.s | 
arm to the youth wlio had not yet entirely { 
recovered from liis agit if ion, he led the way forth 
fiom the Siiluon, followed by several of the com- j 
pany ; while Ihi' ptulmiir and J were ordered to ' 
march in line in tlie rear with others, w'ho were, i 
like ouiselves disguised as common soldiers, whom j 
1 now suspect(‘d to l»e officers or oll^'r persons of | 
superior position, VVc descended the long liight 
of stone or marble steps info an open couityard, 
w'here three carriages awaited our ajipearance. To 
one of these cariiages tlie aged officer who was 
addressed as Signor el Fuca conducted the two 
youths; and wliun they had entered the vehicle, 
the young officer who was addres.sed as Altez/a 
followed after them, and seated himself opposite to 
them with his back to the horses. The second 
carriage was occupied by others of the jiarly ; and 
then the jiadrone aud 1 were ordered to take our 
seats with our backs to the h(irHe.s in the third 
carriage. The aged officer and an individual 
disguised as a common soldier then seated them- 
selves opposite to us in the carriage, and the three 
vehicles were driven forth from the court-yard. 

‘Now, my friends,’ said the old officer, in his 
imperfect yet still intelligible French, addressing 
himself to (kistave and me, as soon as the carriages 
were in motion ; ‘ mark w'ell what I say. You 
are Italian soldiers for the lime being. You will 
probably bo challenged by the sentries. In such 
case reply: Tiitta hmno I (All is well Ij — nothing 
more. And’ — uttered to me — ‘ if you say a word | 


more, or if you attempt to escape or to give 
^m, you will do so at tlui peril of iustaut 
death.’ 

He then became silent ; and not another word 
was spoken until after a drive of perhaps a couple 
of leagues, we drew near the sea-shore. Here we 
alighted from the carriage, as did the rest of the 
party from the vehicles they had occupied. But 
to our great astonishment, two elegantly attired 
ladies, who we were positive had not entered the 
vehicle from the j^alazzo, alighted from the second 
carriage. These ladies appeared to be weeping 
bitterly, inasmuch as they did not for a moment 
remove the handkerchiefs which they held to their 
eyes, while they kept their veils down, as if to 
conceal their faces as much as possible. They 
were, however, courteously treated by the officers ; 
fhoiiLfh (Jiistave and 1 — a musket wfth fixed 
bayonet liaving been handed tti each of iis when 
we quitted the carriage — were sternly ordered to 
march on each side ot them, together with four 
other men, who if they were not really what they 
apjioared to he, were dressed like common soldiers 
--as if we were keejiing guard over them, while 
.M voral fitlmr persons followed. Still the attention 
of the aged officer who had accompanied us in the 
carriage was given entirely to the two youthful 
j siihalteriis — who, together with Ihe young officer 
j who hud boarded the lugger in the Uulf, brought 
up the rear — to the utter disregard or neglect of 
the weejiing ladies ! 

Nt'ar the spot whereat w’e aliglifed from the 
cariiage stood a military giinrdhou.se, which it was 
ueces.,ary to pas.s within the distance of a few 
yards, in order to reacli the beach. As we W’ero 
passing this guardhouse, a sentry challenged us, 
and we answered Tutta htono ! in accordance with 
the order.s w'e had roc ived. An officer then came 
forth from the giiardliou.se, and— us they pa.ssed 
by — entered into conversation with the officers of 
onr party ; but as they spoke Italian, the conver- 
.s.ition was uiiiiitclligible totJastave and me. On 
re.iching the beach, we had a full view of the 
mouth ul the Gull ; but we w'eie unable to see 
La lx III’ Jiaiinittc, though .she lay at anchor not 
more lhan a collide of miles di.stant, by reason 
of her being concealed by a projecting point of 
land, called I’oiiit Licosa. A man-of-wai’s pinnace, 
.steered by a young it.ilian naval officer, and 
manned by six sailors, wms lying off the sliore, to 
which it drew nearer as w-e approached. Again 
we were liailcd from the boat, and again tlic 
jxtdrone and 1 and the other men dressed like 
sohiier.s responded to the hail : Tutta hmno ! upon 
which the boat was pulled in until lior keel grated 
on the pebbles. Two sailors leaped overboard, 
knee-deep into the W'ator, and liauled her up as 
far as was jiossible on the beach ; and then a plank 
was laid from her bows to the shore, in oi’der 
that we might get on board without wetting our 
leet. > 

\\1e entered the pinnace, wdiich was a boat of 
considerable size, to the number ot twelve, all 
lold-|nuniely. the aged oflicei-, whom for dis- 
tinction’s sake I may .style if. le Puc ; the young 
officer who had boarded the lugger, who from his 
being addressed as Allezza, 1 judged to be of 
])ri.icc’v rank; the two youthful subalterns; the 
two iidies ; the padrone and myself, and foui; 
others' attired in the garb ot soldiers, whom, from 
their manners and a])]>earauce, I suspected to bo 
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"of stiperior xank. When all were seated, the boat 
was ; and was pulled by the Italian 

;«ailbi*' iioi#a®d8 the lofty Cape on the northern 
behind which the Italian corvette 
^i^or. Scarcely, however, were we out 
«f the guardhouse, when, on a signal 
%;M. le Due, the Italian naval officer and 
iiliVjfiac oarsmen were suddenly seized all at the 
f nAme moment, and ruthlessly hurled overboard! 

; I uttered a cry of alarm, as also did one of the 
Bubaltems ; but I was sternly commanded 
to W i^ent % M. le Due ; while the Prince, as 
^ L inay style the younger leader of the party, 
whispered in the ear of the young sulmltern officer, 
as if to reassure him. Then addressing the padrone 
and xne in French, and pointing to two huge buoys 
—to which large vessels that entered the Gulf 
were sometimes moored, and between which we 
were po&sing — he said : ‘ Do hot fear for the 
sailors ; you see they can swim ; and they will 
cling to yonder buoys until help conies to them.’ 

The sailors were swimming towards the buoys, 
and they reached them before we in the pinnace 
lost sight of them ; we were therefore sntislied as 
to their safety. It was evident that the sailors 
had (juitted the corvette prepared for self-defence, 
anticipating the prolmhility of an nttack from some 
band of insurgents ; for each man carried a ship’s 
pistol stuck in his belt, and I had noticed that 
there were several cutlasses lying in the stern- 
slieets of the pinnace. But even if it had been 
possible for them to use tlieir pistols w-hen seized j 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, the weapons were j 
now rendered harmless by immersion in the ' 
water. 

The oars were now taken by the padrone and 
me and the four men, attired like ourselves as 
soldiers ; while M. le Due took upon himself the | 
office of steersman ; and the pinnace was now 
pulled across the Gulf in the opposite direction 
into the deep shadow caused by the high land. 
Then we pulled along the land close "iu-shore 
until we rounded Point Licosa, and beheld Ln 
belle Jeannette lying quietly at anchor a short 
distance ahead, with a lantern hoisted to her mast- 
head. We now steered direct towards the lugger, 
and were soon alongside, to the great astonishment 
and alarm of the crew' left on board. It would 
have been useless for them to have offered resist- 
ance; but some minutes elapsed after we had 
clambered on board before the men couhl believe 
that it was really the padrone and I who stood on 
the deck More them in the guise of Italian 
soldiers. It was yet hardly four o’clock a. m. ; for 
the events I have narrated had passed rapidly, and ! 
it was still dark — darker indeed than it Inul been 
at midnight, for the moon was on the wane. 

*yoa Msured me,’ said M. le Due to the padrone, 
‘that your vessel could be got under weigh in a 
few moments. Lower the lantern, and get her 
under w'eigh immediately.’ «, 

‘Whither, Monsieur?’ asked Gustave, who i^ill 
trembled with affright. ^ 

‘Ask no questions, but obey the orders you will j 
receive,’ answered the aged officer. ‘ Do so,' and i 
you will have no cause for regret. Hesitate, and j 
the command of the vessel will be taken out of 1 
your hands. Let all lights be extinguished.’ j 
There was nothing else for the padrone t> do ; 
but to ob<?y, since he and his crew were pow'drless i 
amidst BO many armewi and determined men ; and j 




in a few minutes the lugger’s anchor was hdistetl, 
her adds were set, and she was standing oat of the 
Gulf. 

M. le Due, who now amumed the command of 
the little vessel, ordered her to be steered as close 
as possible under the high land, that she might be 
concealed in the deep gloom it cast acroes the 
Gulf. The fishingdoggezs are generally swift 
sailers and excellent eea-boats—these qualities 
being necessary to vessels that are liable to be 
exposed to storms and tempests at all seasons 
of the year. We had the breeze on our starboard 
quarter. It was the vessel’s best point of sailing; 
and in half an hour we had rounded the Cape, 
and were in sight of the corvette, which lay at 
anchor about half a mile distant In order, how- 
ever, to avert suspicion by boldness, M. le Due now 
ordered the padrone to steer the lugger in a straight 
course out to sea. This course brought us almost 
within hailing distance of the corvette, which, in 
evident expectation of the return of her pinnace, 
carried three lanterns at her mast-hoada Her 
commander, I presume, imagined the lugger to be 
a harmless lishing-vessel ; for though the corvette 
had her boats lowered, none of them left her side, 
nor were there any attempts made to bring us to. 
We bad not, however, got beyond range of lier 
guns when three sky-rockets were sent \ip rapidly 
one afler the other from the guardhouse, iw an 
alarm signal ; and a few moments afterwards we 
bean! the report of a gun. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said the young officer whom I will 
style M. le Prince, who was standing by luy side, 
‘that is an aharm from the guardhouse on shore. 
The seizure of the pinnace is discovered. Tlie 
corvette will respond to the signal, and w'ill give 
chase to us or w’iLl tire upon us. Are we beyond 
the range of her guns ?’ 

‘I should say that we are, Monsieur,’ I replied, 
speaking to him in French, in which language he 
had addressed me. ‘ But whether or not, allliough 
her lanterns betray her position to us, those on 
board ennnot discern the lugger through the dark- 
ness. If she gives us chase, v'e shall easily escape 
from her, unless a clmnce shot should strike us.’ 

‘ That is well, Monsieur,’ .said he. ‘ Fou are a 
sailor. You w;ill do your best to av<nd captore ? 
The poor piaJ rone is UHe month, with affright.’^ 

‘ The lugger is his property, and the meaus by 
which he obtains his livcliliood, Monsieur,’ I 
reiilied. ‘ He would aliiio.st as soon perish him- 
self as lose his ve.ssel.’ 

I was still speaking, when a tongue of flame 
darted forth from the side of the corvette ; a round- 
shot struck the water about half a mile to wind- 
ward of the lugger, and in a few seconds we heard 
the rejmrt of the gun. We were evidently not 
yet beyond the range of the corvette’s fii’e ; but 
the chances were a Imndred to one that we should 
e.scapc her shot in the darkness, even if she gave 
chase. The two young subaltern officers bad 
retired to the cabin immediately after corning on 
board ; but everybody else, even to the two 
females, was upon deck, and in a state of great 
excitement. But though two or three more shots 
were fired from the corvette without effect, she 
did not attempt to get under weigh, as we could 
})erceive by means of the lanterns at lier mast- 
heads, which to all appearance remained stationary. 

Meanwhile the padrone and his crew were 
ordered to look out for a large schooner which 
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they were told wt uld display a green light; and 
in about twenty minutes auch a light was seen 
gleaming to windward of the In^er. The padrom 
was now directed to rehoist the lantern to the 
mast-head, and dip it thrice. This order was 
obeyed: and the green light was immediately 
dipped and rehoiateC in xesponse to onr signal 

* Cat hienJ said the yonng Italian officer to me. 
* It is the schooner we were seeking.’ 

But daylight was now beginning to dawn, and 
though a light haze rested on the water, all doubt 
was soon set at rest by the appearance of a three- 
masted schooner, which, looming large amidst the 
l^e, came bearing down towards us. The out- 
line of the lofty Cape Palinuro were distinctly 
visible above the haze to leeward ; but nothing 
could be seen of the corvette, which lay concealed 
iu the deep shadow cast over the water by the 
high land. The excitement on board the lugger 
increased. The schooner rapidly neared us; and 
in a few minutes we were hailed by some person 
on board of her. The hail was answered ; the 
two vessels rounded to within speaking distance ; 
and a lively conversation, in Italian, ensued 
between the people of the schooner and the 
officers on board the fishing-vessel. A few minutes 
more, and a boat was lowered from the schooner, 
and pulled alongside the lugger ; the two youthful 
Riihaltonis, who had until now remained below 
in 1 e cabin, were led upon deck by the elder 
officer M. le Due, and assisted into the boat, into 
w-ljicli tiie younger officer Sua Altezza, had pre- 
viously descended to receive them. 

The ‘-troiig susjiicions 1 liad heretofore enter- 
tained ;!jiit the two young subalterns were females, i 
were mov c-onfirme !. 1 had a good view of their ; 

features, ami of tlieir slender figures. Their lair ; 
d(.dicale complexions, and small white hands, i 
upon the lingers of whicli glittered rings of great • 
value ; their bashfulness and timidity ; their ; 
manner of descending into the boat, and many j 
other traits, together witli tlie great resi)cct and j 
deference with whicli they were treated by the ; 
Italians, betrayed tlie fact beyond the possibility ' 
of doubt, that they were ienuiles, and to all ' 
appearance ladies of higli rank and .station ; while ; 
the pretended sorrowing females— of whose sex I i 
had certaiidy entertained some dmihts, thougli ’ 
those doubts hud been from time to time dis- : 
carded, so well did they act the characters tliey .■ 
had assumed— were in reality two young military ■ 
officers, hut little past the age of boyhood, who ' 
now appeared in their projicr apparel ; and who, i 
while evidently relieved of a great responsibility, i 
seemed inclined to regard the whole afluir as .a ' 
capital joke. “ | 

The jHidirmr was then ordered to enter the boat; ! 
and it was politely intimated to me by the young ' 
officer Sua Altezza, who remained in the boat 
with the ladies, that he would be hajipy if I 
would accompany the padrone on hoai-d the 
schooner. This request was seconded by M. le 
Due, who remained on hoard the lugger. 

‘ I cannot possibly remain on board that 
flchooner, Monsieur,’ said I to the young officer 
in the boat. 

‘A.ssuredly not. Monsieur,’ he replied. ‘It is 
not required. The boat will return to the lugger 
in a few minutes with you and the padrone' 

I no longer hesitated ; for I had an eager desiife 
to see the afl'air to the end. I entered the boat 


therefore, which immediateljr put off to the 
schooner. As we left the side of the lugger, 
the Italians on hoard, who lined the low bulwark 
lifted their hats to the diagoised mies and wished 
them happiness. Some among them appeared to 
be deeply afled»d the parting, particularly the 
^ed officer, who raumd hu eyes to heaven, as if 
imploring a blesdng upon them. The disguised 
ladies themselves wept bitterly ; the younger and 
I handsomer of the two seeming as if she were 
scarcely able to support heiscd^ while the young 
officer W her side strove to console and encourage 
her. 

A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT THE 
AUDIPHONE. 

THOnoH on several occasions we have noticed this 
useful instrument,* and have suggested a Variety 
of kinds, we have been unable to publish any 
practical results accruing from its use. We are 
therefore glad to be able to offer to those of our 
readers who are afflicted with deafness, a few 
words from one who, having tested the instrument 
invented by Mr Rhodes, is qualified to speak of its 
efficacy. The importance of the subject is our 
apology for recurring to it. Our correspondent 
says : 

I am not absolutely devoid of the sense of 
hearing, but I am deaf enough to make most 
annoying mistakes sometimes when engaged in 
conversation with any one ; and when I happen to 
be in a room where several people are conversing 
together, I require to exert the utmost attention — 
sometimes even to a painful degree — in order to 
make out what they happen to be talking about, 
and frequently fail to extract sense or meaning out 
of the apparently confused buzz around me. My 
hearing being in this unsatisfactory state, I was 
much interested in a notice of the Audiphone 
which appeared in your Juurnal a few weeks ago ; 
hut as it was an American invention, I must say 
that I felt very much inclined to accept with 
caution accounts which 1 had gathered of it 
from other sources. I thought they were at 
least cjiaggerated, like many other travelled stories. 
But having discovered that the patentee of the 
invention had established an agency here in Glas- 
gow, I resolved to satisfy my curiosity about iU 
The results of my inquiries I now write, iu the 
hope that they may prove interesting to many of 
iny fellow-sufferers, w’ho may not be able to inves- 
tigate the matter themselves. I must lir.st, how- 
ever, state that it is only m cases wliere the 
auditory nerve has not been altogether destroyed or 
very seriously injured, that the instrument can be 
of an V service ; ju.st as a pair of spectacles would be 
uscle* if the optic nerve were gone. 

Th* audiphone, in my opinion, cannot strictly 
speaking be called a di.scovery ; it is rather an 
ingcuiitus and highly u.^eful application of the 
well-known fact in acoustics, that the auditory 
nerve receives impressions when conveyed to it 
through the medium of the teeth, almost as well 
as if tl^ey reached it through the ears in the natural 
manner. Almost everybody has at some time or 
other noticed deaf people, xvhen wishing to ascer- 
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tain whether their watch was going or not, apply 
it to their teeth instead of to their ear ; and w’e 
all know that the little instrument called a tuning- 
fork is almost always applied to the teeth when 
we wish to hear its'sound. Some people— myself 
I among the rest— have even advanced so far in the 
science of acoustics as to invert their hat, directing 
the aperture towards the place whence the sound 
is expected, and placing the edge of the top 
against the teeth, and have thus been enabled to 
hear a very great deal more distinctly than they 
could without any such appliance. It is also very 
generally known’ that Beethoven the great com- 
poser w’as deaf; hut hy placing one end of a 
metallic rod between his teeth, and resting the 
other on the sounding-board of his piano, he was 
enabled to hear perfectly. Many other instances 
might be* adduced of tlie capability of hearing 
through the medium of the teeth, and of various 
Ians which have been tried to utilise the faculty ; 
ut to Mr R S. Rhodes — of the publishing firm of 
Rhodes and M'Lure of Chicago — is due the credit 
of having discovered a convenient and practical 
method of rendering this mode of hearing service- 
able, and thus conferring an unspeakable boon 
on the great number of his fellow-men who are 
labouring under the very great discomforts and 
deprivations which result from the total or partial 
want of the sense of hearing. 

On ray arrival at the office of the agents of the 
patentees — Messrs Eglin and Gardner, 70 York 
Street, Glasgow* — I stated the object of my visit 
to them ; and very soon had all my doubts as to | 
the beneficial effects of the instrument in my own ! 
case completely removed. Mr Egliu handed me 
an audiphone, and told me how to use it. He 
then took a hook, and began to read from it in a 
cleat distinct voice close to me, before I applied 
the instrument to my teeth. lie then receded 
from me till I could only hear his voice very 
indistinctly. I then placed the upper edge of the 
audiphone against my teeth ; and by its aid I 
could bear (j^uite as well as ever I could in my 
life. I noticed also that a confused chaos of noises, 
which kept buzzing in my ears, was apparently 
resolved into its component parts ; and I was 
enabled to hear dearly all that was going on both 
in the office and in the street outside. Althougli 
I was quite satisfied with the efl'ects of the instru- 
ment on my own powers of hearing, still I longed 
to see it tried on others. As the firm are agents 
for a number of other American patents and 
inventions, I set to work to inspect a few of the 
ingenions and useful novelties with which the 

E remises abounded ; and whilst I was doing .so, a 
idy entered, bent on ascertaining the merits of 
the new invention. ..She was very deaf — indeed 
so much so that she could hardly hear any one 
although they shouted as loud ns they could close 
to her ear ; but by means of the audiphone she 
could hear any one talking in an ordinary conver- 
sational tone of voice, or even in a loudish whiuper. ■ 
I was also told by Mr Eglin that an old gentlffiuan i 
upwards of eighty, and who had a complete set of 
‘ Mse teeth both in the upper and under’ jaw, ! 
called at the office a few days ago ; and was so 


* Our correspondent is not aware of any other 'agency 
in Great Britain, though others are to be api>ointtea. A. 
descriptive pamphlet, with illustrations and prices, may 
be had from the Gla^w agents. — Eo. 
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well pleased with the efficacy of this help to 
hearing, that he purchased one, as a proof of his 
belief in its jtowers. I am afraid, however, that 
it would not succeed with decayed or carious 
teeth. 

A few days after my visit to Messrs Eglin 
and Gardner’s office, whilst looking through the 
Glasgow Agricultural Society’s show, I found that 
those gentlemeu had secured a stance for the 
exhibition of their various w'arcs — the audiphone 
among the rest ; and as a good many people were 
experimenting with that instrument, 1 had a 
good opportunity of observing its effects on a 
variety of persons. One young gentleman who 
tried it was entirely and completely deaf, hut 
had not lost his hearing before he had learned 
to speak. He remarked by means of the finger- 
alphabet that he had only a very vague recollec- 
tion of what sotind was like, and how it affected 
him, as he was so deaf as not to he able to hear 
his own voice, which indeed only consisted of a 
series of weird inarticulate noises ; having during 
his prolonged deafness entirely lost the power of 
modulating the performances of his vocal organs, 
altliougb these remained in every respect perfect. 
After a few trials of the ordinary instrument, the 
gentleman tried the effect of a double one ; ami 
by means of it he was enabled to hear liis own 
voice, the hideous sound of which dismayed him 
considerably at first ; but joy at the recovery of 
his lost faculty soon overpowered every other 
feeling, and he confidently expressed the convic- 
tion that by the aid of the audiphone he would 
be able both to hear and to speak llueutly. It 
wa.s now only a question of time with him. After 
he had satisfied himself, many others tried experi- 
ments ■with the instrument ; some of wdiom con- 
sidered it to be too powerful, wliile others were 
of the opposite opinion ; hut all agreed in pro- 
nouncing it the best aid to hearing ever ofi'ered 
to the public. 

I am by no means convinced that it has as yd 
reached that state of (-fficicncy and perfcclion 
which it will attain in the future, now that the 
principle of its construction lia.s been iiiado known 
to the world ; and I am told that Mr Rhodes is 
still endeavouring to improve it. I have nii<loul)t 
of the capability of the audiphone to minsmit 
sound by adjusting the thickness of the disc to 
the amount of hearing-power possessed by dilfe- 
rent peoj)le, just as the lenses of .spectacles are 
adjusted to diti'erent sights. Some other material 
may yet be adopted from which to manufacture 
the instrument ; or some other form may bo dis- 
covered better adapted to collect and transmit 
sound than the one at present in use ; or it may 
perchance be modified in mariy various ways, as 
it most likely will be before long, should the 
minds of skilled experimentalists in the science 
of acoustics be thus directed. 

By w'ay of experimenting, Mr Rhodes tried 
many kinds of metal and wood, all of which he 
found to be objectionable in a greater or less 
degree ; till at last his attention was attracted 
to *the diaphragm of a telephone, and from it 
he caught a suggestion which resulted in hie 
audiphone. The following description we again 
quote from the Chicago Tribune (September 4, 
lh79) : ‘ It is in shape like a square Japanese 
fail, and is made of a composition the major por- 
tion of which is vulcanite. At the back of this 
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thing there is a cord, Rtretching from the upper 
edge to the handle. By means of tliis cord the 
instrument is tuned like a violin, and the tension 
is regulated according to the distance the sound 
has to travel. The upper edge of this audiphone 
is placed against the two upper teeth ; and the 
vibrations received on its surface are conveyed by 
the medium of the teeth and tlje nerves of the 
teeth to the acoustic nerves, and produce upon 
tliem an action similar to the action produced 
by sound upon the drum of the ear.’ 

To enable a deaf-mute to learn to speak and to 
hear his own voice, a double aiidipliojje is prefer- 
able, or ratlier, necessary. This consists of two 
discs, like the one described above, fitted into the 
same base, about a quarter of an inch apart, and 
separated at the upj)er edges the same distance, 
so that each disc may act independently of tlic 
other. This arrangement is best adapte<l for tlie 
use of deaf-mutes, because not only is the sound 
produced of greater volume and more distinct, 
but also the voice of the mute wlien spoken 
between the discs is much intensified, and there- 
fore the more distinctly heard by himself. 

The dilliculties attendant on the acquisition of 
speech even after the ])rimary one — want of hear- 
ing - lias been removed, must needs be so obvious 
to all, tliut 1 feel it would be a work of siqier- 
erogation for me to enter on that subject. Suffice 
it iiat 1 have endeavoured to give a true and 
faithful narrative about my inquiries into the 
utiliW of th(i audiphone ; and from them I have 
come to the definite conclusion that never yet 
has an auxiliary t > hearing, capable of such uni- 
versal utility, been introduced to the world at 
large. I have no doubt as to its being im])roved 
ill the future ; but as to how or when such improve- 
ment will take jdace, I leave to more idiilosophic 
minds than mine to puzzle out. 

[,From other sources of information we learn 
tliat the inventor of tlie audiphone has been liim- 
self deaf for nearly twenty rears. After using 
eur-truiiijx'ts and other appliances of this nature, 
and not receiving the reejuisite assistance from 
tium, he ])egan to make expei iincnts for himself, 
lie was letl to do so by happening to hold a watch 
one day between his teeth, and lutticing that he 
could tlistinctly lieur its tickliig, tliough when he 
held it to his ear no sound was audible. This led 
him to 'hiuk that possibly he might be able to 
invent some device by wh'icli the somuls of the 
human voice couhl be transmitted to the auditory 
nerve, through the medium of the nerve-tube, just 
as the ticking of the watch had been. He iorth- 
with began his experiments, which he extended 
over many years, testing wood, metal, and almost 
every possible material, and in all varieties of 
shape and construction • and at length hit upon a 
peculiar composition of hard india-rubber, which in 
a thin sheet enabled him to hear articulate sounds 
distinctly, and free from the sonorousness present 
in all the other materials which lie had tried, and 
which rendered them useless so far as intelligible 
conversatioii was concerned. He then proceeded 
further to experiment as to the best form for such 
an appliance, and after considerable labour and 
anxiety discovered that articulate intelligible 
sounds could only be convoyed to the audilpry 
nerve if the surface of such an instrument fvas 
convex ; also, that it was necessary that such con- 
vexity should be regulated according to the exi- 1 


gencies or peculiarities of each particular form of 
deafness, as shewn in individual cases. In effect, 
he found that sound, to be articulate and distinctly 
recognisable, required that the instrument should 
bo capable of being instantly focused, as it were, 
to different degrees of convexity, much in the 
same way as an opera-glass or telescope may be 
arranged to suit different sights or distances. 

The invention has thus far been remarkably 
successful. About ninety per cent., we are told, 
of those who test it are benefited in a surprising 
degree ; in the case of the other ten per cent,, 
the non-success is attributable to the auditory 
nerve being either <juite destroyed, or so injured 
that no artificial aid is available to enable the 
patient to hear,— Ed.] 


AT TH^ TROIS •ETOILlSS. 

IN TWO CHArXEBS. — CHAPTER I. 

Where am I to go ? That is the question. Tlie 
doctor has ordered me bracing air and rest ; and I 
cannot quite make up my mind where to go in 
search of them. I have been shut up for some 
time in a sick-room, nursing an old aunt who is 
now dead ; and tlie confinement and broken rest, 
wliich I did not feel at the time, are beginning to 
tell upon me. I am How' and nervous— a very 
unusual state of things with me, and my kind 
and cheery doctor has peremptorily desired me to 
‘ fly to other climes.’ ‘ I don’t much care where 
you go,’ he says, ‘ provided the climate is bracing, 
and that you can be a great deal in the open air. 
Go to bed early, sleep and eat and drink well, 
and in a fortnight you will be looking a different 
woman and lie departs, leaving me to solve the 
knotty point as to the ‘ where ’ by myself. 

‘ Bracing air and rest,’ I repeat mentally, as I 
watch liis figure disappearing down the garden 
walk. ‘ Where shall I find the combination? ’ And 
1 run over in my mind the names of diflereiit 
places where people usually .go to seek health ; 
but I reject them all. One is too gay ; another, 
too cold ; another, too relaxing ; others, too ugly, 
too far, or loo near. But Memory has started on 
travels, uiid in another moment has hung out 
a ])icture before me, at sight of which I exclaim : 
‘ The very place ! I will go to the Trois btoilcs at 
St Pour^tain. I will re.st ; I "will drink in deli- 
ciously bracing air, and I will sketch.’ 

So I ring the bell, order my box to be packed ; 
and, in three days’ time, find myself in the eoupi 
of the lumbering diligence, toiling uj) tlic steep 
picturesque street of the little Norman village, 
whijili I have only seen once before, but which X 
ninwestined now to know intimately. A year ago 
I had been on a sketching tour through Normandy 
witlk a friend— 1 am an artist in a dilettante 
amateurish sort of way — and we had passed 
through this village, and been much struck by its 
quaint beauty ; but wo were then hurrying home, 
and had only time for a peep, promising ourselves 
that we would come again at some fuliure time, 
and make a longer stay at the little iim where we 
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liftd found ouTselves so comfortable during our 
brief sojourn. 

I am the only passenger for St Pour§ain ; so the 
emducteur deposits me and my box at the Trois 
MoileSf and with a smile and a ‘ Bonjour et bonne 
sante, Madame,’ proceeds on his journey ; while I 
turn to the pleasant-looking hostess who comes 
forw'ard to meet me. 

* Ah, how Madame must be tired,’ she exclaims, 

* That diligence is of a slowness — ah ! ciel, of 
a slowness ! And Madame has been ill, and 
demands repose.’ [I had said so in writing to 
engage rooms,] ‘ No. 4 is quite ready for 
Madame — the chamber she occupied when she 
and her so charming friend were here, there is 
now a year. And what of goodness on the part 
of Madame to remember herself of the Trois 
Btoiles, and to come there to seek for rest and 
fresh air, Eveiy'thing shall be done to insure 
Madame’s comfort. Will Madame give herself 
the pain to mount to No. 4 V 

Madame does give herself the pain, and follows 
the voluble little woman, talking all the way, 
into a charming room, fre.sh and brigljt as the 
hostess herself. The vine- wreathed lattice stands 
open, and on the table is a bouquet of freshly 
gathered flowers. The bed-furniture is white as 
the driven snow ; and the bright blue paper on the 
walls, and the gay clock and vases of flowers on 
the mantel-piece, are as refreshing to my eyes as 
the comfortable arm-chair into which I sink is to 
my tired body. 

* Madame is quite exhausted,’ says ^fadame 
Petit ‘She must descend no more to-night 
What will Madame take before she retires 1 Per- 
haps un the would refresh Madame, and there is a 
galantine of the most delicious, or the wing of a 
chicken.’ 

I decline the tea, much to Madame Petit’s sur- 
prise ; I am an old traveller, and know what 
straw-coloured infusion of scented hay would be 
presented to me. But I express my desire to test 
the excellence of the galantine, accompanied by 
coffee. And soon the table is sjiread with a snou’y 
cloth, and I am making a meal with much more 
appetite than I could have dreamt of three days 
ago. Madame has not over-praised tlie galanline 
— made by her own fair hands ; and the coffee is 
— French coffee. The table is drawn into the 

window, whence I can look into the sunny little 
court-yard, with its gay flowers, its vine-wreathed 
windows, the lime-tree, under which stands a com- 
fortable seat, and its pump, the handle of which < 
seems never still for a moment. The clatter of 
l^bctte’s wooden shoes makes a pleasant < lick- 
clack as she goes to and fro over the stones 
between the kitchen and the pump, TJie siniing 
sun sends a level ray through the open door, |•nli 
I see the copper stewpans shining and glinting 
ruddily on the wall. A carved wooden beam /uns 
across it, dark with age ; a tall oaken press stands 
in a comer ; and the red brick floor makes a hit | 


‘Oh! certainly,’ says Madame Petit, smiling, 
‘Babette was here last year, and no doubt will 
remain for many more, until she finds a husband, 
which Madame will comprehend is not so easy 
for a poor girl Nothing changes much in St 
Ponr^ain.’ 

‘Ah !’ I say without thinking, *I suppose there 
are not so many marriageable young men since the 
war ; hut you must have seen many changes 
during that terrible time,’ 

I regret the words almost ns soon as I have 
uttered them, for the little woman’s face loses its 
brightness, her eyes till with tears, and she glances 
down at her black dress. ‘ Ah ! indeed ; yes, 
Madame,’ she says with a sigh. ‘ I had three 
sons,' and I gave two to France. And I was not 
alone. Many a mother in St Poureain sent her 
hoys, full of hope and longing for glory, to fight 
the Prussians. But alas, alas ! but few of them 
returned ! ’ 

I take her hand, and pre-ss it in sympathy. 

‘ Yonr two boj's Avere in the army then ? ’ 1 ask. 

‘ No, Madame,’ she replies sailly ; ‘ they were 
drawn in the second general conscription, and no 
substitutes w'cre perniitlcd to be purchased. Be- 
sides,' she says proud)}', though her tears are now 
falling fast, ‘ my Jean and my Henri were no 
cowards, and they were Avild to get at those 
Prussians.’ 

‘ But you haA'e one left ? ’ I say. 

‘Yes, Madame,' she rejdies, In’ightening. ‘And a 
good son he is, my Oscar ; and the good God be 
]>raised ! lie can never be drawn for the conscrip- 
tion, for he is the only son of bis mother, and she 
is a AvidoAV. It is a gieat mercy, for there Avill he 
a draAving for f>ur commune in tAVO or lliree Aveeks.’ 
As she speaks, a fine young fcIloAV enters the 
court-yarcf, with the blue eyes and light curly hair 
so often seen among the Norman peasantry. — ‘Ah! 
there he is,’ slie exclaims, her A'ivacity returning 
. as if by magic. ‘ I must go and give him his 
supper, if Madame will excuse.’ 

Left to mysolf, I soon seek my couch ; and after 
the fatigue of my jouniev, sleep more soundly 
than I liuA'c done for many a night. 

The next morning, AA-hilo 1 .‘in dressing I hear 
the sound of, the pump, and gay laughter in a 
girlish voice, accom]i.anie<i by a man’s deeper tones. 
1 look out. and sec a ])retty jdcliire. A young ^rl 
— she might liave step].(sj out of one of Greiwe’s 
canva.se.s, so fair, so fresli, so innocent is her face 
— is holding some salad Avith both hands under 
the pump, iier slocA'es tucked up, and sheAving 
the dim|>Ies in the soft round elbows ; Avhile 
Madame’s sou is jmmping as hard as he can, and 
gazing Avith very evident admiration on the damsel 
beside him. 

‘ O 0.scar, Iioav thou art awkward ! ’ she says, 
Avitli a coquettish glance from under her dark 
eyelashe.s, as a harder ssving of his shoulder sends 
a stream of bright water right oA'cr tlu; rounded 
arm.s. ‘ Thou hast wetted all ray sleeves, and 
made me so untidy.’ 

He stoops forward and whispers something in 
her car which I do not catch, hut which makes 
her smile and blush. 


of Avarm colour where it is touched by the sun, ' ‘Chut, chut! my children,’ says Madame from 
It is a pretty picture, and Babette’s quaint costume I the kitchen-door. ‘The English lady sleeps still, 
and high Normandy cap add to the charm. and mu.st not be disturbed ; she is not strong.’ 

‘ I remember Babette when I was here before/ 1 1 hardly recognise myself under this description, 

remark. I feel so much revived by my good night’s rest 
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and I descend, and confute Madatne’s first state- 
ment by appearing wide awake before her. She 
welcomes me with effusion, and is so pleased to 
find me less tired, so anxious to know whether 
I am quite comfortable, that I feel as if I were 
quite one of the family, and decide, in answer to 
Madame’s questions, that I will take my meals 
in the mlU a manger with the rest of her guests, 
instead of in sulky Britaunic majesty in my own 
room. 

Madame's guests are not many. An occasional 
commis-voyageur ; now and again an artist, or an 
English tourist wiio has forsaken the beaten track, 
and who may linger here for a day or two ; but 
that is all. At present, she has no one staying in 
the house but myself ; but the cwrc always comes 
to dinner, a mild benevolent old gentleman, who 
continually presents me W’ith hon-hons, in si)ite of 
my being a heretic ; and an old stddier — who lives 
on his tiny pension in this quiet, corner of the 
W'orld— drops in on us occasionally, wdien he can 
afford liiinself a better dinner tlian liis usual bread 
and Gruyere and fruit. A primitive life enough, 
but I thoroughly enjoy it. 

‘ Who is that pretty girl ?’ I ask my hostess in 
the course of the morning. 

‘Ah !’ says she, with a pleased smile, ‘that is 
Marihe. She is the betrothed of my son, who 
loves Iier, dear Madame, tliat it is a pleasure to 
see. She is an orphan, the daughter of my dear 
husbands brother-in-law, by liis first wdfe ; so 
tbid there is no relationship, Madame sees. Slie 
hi; T lived with me all her life, since she was a 
little one. She has a nice little dot; and wlien 
they are married, I will give over the Truis J-'loiks 
to my iliililren, and nurse the babies in the chim- 
ney eoruei.' 

‘And does she 'ovc him V I inquire innocently. 

‘Tliat goes without saying,’ says Madame in a 
slightly otfonJed tone — could any one help loving 
Inr (tscar f — ‘but 1 have never asked. My fiiiher 
and mother never inquiroil whether 1 loved M. 
Petit, lie seemed to them to be a pro]>er ]>arti for 
rue, and that was enough. For the rest,’ she coii- 
tiuues gravely, ‘ young girls ought not to allow 
themselves to liave any thoughts about love until 
after they are married.’ 

I smile, but answer not, knowing* that this is a 
subject it is useless to discuss witii any French- 
woman. 

A few days afterwards I am sitting in the court- 
yard, making a little sketch— a bit of old wall, a 
pump, a few pots and jians seen through an open 
doorway— a nothing in fact, but somehow it looks 
pretty. Marthe is sitting beside me knitting (or 
rather pretending to knit; for she is watching with 
the deejiest interest every stroke of my brush, and 
exclaiming vehemently as any familiar object is 
added to the little picture), when a slmdow fulls 
through the gateway, niid is followed by a young 
man covered with dust and wealing a'knap.sack 
He is English— that I see at a glance ; and some- 
thing in the Bohemianism of his dress, and the 
portfolio M'liicli ho carries under his arm, tells 
me that he is a member of the fraternity of the 
brush. Madame comes forward in her i»leasaut ! 
empressee manner, and in reply to his inquiry 


dast of his walk, and seats himself at a table in 


my vicinity, where he has a meal of some sort 
served to him. I see him stealing an occasional 
admiring glance at Marthe from under bis eye- 
lashes, so I tell the child to go in and see if she 
cannot help Madame. ‘It will not do to have 
the little thing’s head turned by any wandering 
arti.st,’ I say to myself severely, as I continue my 
sketch. 1 have not made many more strokes, 
when I hear a voice behind me saying in French : 
‘Excuse me, Madame — you have dropped your 
shawl ; ’ and that garment, which has slipped from 
my shoulders, is gently replaced on them. 

I look up, and laugh. ‘ I am English,’ I say, 
‘as I can see you are, in spite of your good 
French.’ 

I am no longer young, indeed I am of a ‘cer- 
tain age,’ which Lord Byron says means ‘cer- 
tainly aged ; ’ but I am still susceptible to good 
looks in a young fiian ; and the face w’hi(!h looks 
into mine is so very good-looking, that I am ai'raid 
I give a gracious and encouraging smile as if I 
should say : ‘ Pray, go on tallcing.’ He evidently 
so interprets my facial expression ; for he comes 
round and seats himself on the bench beside me, 
and begins to comment on my sketch, praising it 
where it deserves, and making two or three criti- 
cisms with so much acuteness and discrimination, 
tliat I feel certain he is a painter of no mean order 
of merit. From my sketch the talk wanders to 
art gcnerall}', then to artists. We discover that w’’e 
have many mutual fi ieiids, and at length he tells 
me his name is Stirling. I remember at once 
having seen a little picture of his at one of the 
winter exhibitions in London, and having been 
very much struck by its talent ; and I say so. 

‘ Ah,’ he says, ‘ I hope I may get something into 
the Academy next year. I am painting a picture 
for it ; but I have no interest, ami I am poor. I 
sold tliat little picture you liked for eighty pounds, 
and I have been Bjicnding that in seeing all 
the great art galleries of Europe. It is nearly 
exhausted now,’ he concludes, laughing. 

P.y the time Marthe conies back to tell me that 
colfce is ready, we seem to be quite old friends. 
‘ Who is that lovely little thing F he asks. ‘She 
is a perfect Greuze. That is jiwt the head I want 
for my picture. 1 must sketch her.’ 

‘Musi you'?’ I say dryly. ‘1 don’t think her 
aunt will allow it.’ 

‘But you will ask her for me, w'on’t you V ho 
pleads. ‘ You don’t know what a help it will be 
lor me. See ! I will shew you the sketch for my 
jiicture, and you can judge and he fetches his 

f iorU'olio and, selecting a drawing from it, places it 
lefore me. The moment I see it I am conquered 
— I go over to the enemy without a struggle. It 
is full of genius ; and I sea that Marthe’.s is just 
the head he wants for one of the principal llgiires. 

So the following morning he makes his jietition 
to Madame, warmly seconded by mo. To my 
surpyise, she consents at once. It docs not seem 
to enter her head that there can be any possible 
danger to Marihe in being painted by a good- 
looking Englishmau. Is she not a well-brought- 
up youug person I Aud is she not engaged to 
Oscar t 

So young Stirling sots up his easel among the 
flowers in the sunny court-yard, aud begins to 
paint Martlic’s Greuze-like head against^ a back- 
ground of vine-leaves. I generally come and sit 
by with my book or work and play propriety; 
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but in spite of this, I can see that Oscar does not 
like the arrangement ; in fact I hear him remon- 
strating with his mother about it. She is 

g enerally a slave to all his caprices ; hut Stirling 
as bought her over entirely by a promise of 
a copy of the picture he is painting of the girl, 
to hang in her salon. 

* Nonsense, my son,’ sbe says, in answer to his 
objections. ‘ Where is the harm I I am in and 
out of the court-yard all the time ; and Madame is 
generally there with her W’ork.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Oscar says with a dark look in Jiis eyes ; 

‘ hut he admires her. 1 know he does, by the way 
he looks at her.’ 

‘ Ciel ! ’ cries Madame ; ‘ only listen to the 
child ? Do you suppose he woukl want to paint I 
her if he did* not admire her, great baby ? ’ 

But 0,scar looks unconvinced as he walks away, 
and I .see a pained cxprcssioit on Ins face as he 
looks across to where Marthe is laughing gaily at 
something the painter has just said to her. As he 
so looks, Stirling goes over to Marthe and, taking 
her chin in his hand, turns her head into the right 
position, from which it has slipped — a natural 
action enough, as every artist knows. But C>scar 
does not know ; and I think it is only my presence 
which prevents his giving more significant expres- 
sion to his feelings than the muttered Sacr-r-re, 
with which he swings through the arch and down 
the village street. 

FRESH DISCOVERIES OF COAL IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Very frequent have been the predictions that 
the coal-fields of these islands would soon become 
exhausted. Considering the present enormously 
increased consumption for locomotive and sta- 
tionary steam-engines, for the manufacture of gas, 
for the household requirements of an evcr-increas- 
ing population, &c., the e.\haustion of our coal- 
fields seemed by no means an impossibility. Slore 
particularly have these apprehensions been ex- 
tended to tbe South Staffordsliire coal- field, 
which, in the immediate vicinities of Wolver- 
hampton, Eilston,, and Tipton, has appeared to 
be either worked or ‘ drowned ’ out. 

We have now, however, most reassuring in- 
telligence from this supposed u.sed-up coal-di.s- 
trict. Some five or six years ago, coal was 
found, although at considerable dej>th, at Sand- 
well Park, about three miles from Birmingliam, 
and the same distance from Walsall. Encouraged 
by this discovery, and making a careful survay 
of the country, geologists and practical mining 
surveyors came to the conclusion tliat coal, even 
the celebrated thick, or ten-yard scatu, exisl. ci 
in abundance under a large tract of land in the 
neighbourhood of Great Barr, and more particu- 
larly under what is locally termed the ilauistead 
Estate, some three and a half miles from Birming- 
ham. ^ ^ 

In Reports dated so far back as February 1875, 
Mr K Sinallman and Mr David Peacock gave 
their opinion that the thick coal would be found 
here at a depth probably of five hundred and 
fifty yards ; and Mr T, C'heckley that h(; did not 
expect the depth would exceed six hundred yard,;. 
Five years have elapsed since the opinions of these 
eminent* local mining engineers were written ; 
and it must have been no small gratification to 


these gentlemen and their friends to learn that 
on the ICtli of April last, the borers struck the 
thick coal at a distance of six hundred and fifteen 
yards. The thick seam has since been proved ; 
the net thickness of coal being found to be twenty- 
two feet three inches, and possessing all the good 
qualities of the famous ten-yard seams, with part- 
ings of one foot nine inches. Brooch coal, three 
feet thick, was found forty-one yards above the 
thicker deposit ; and under this last, another seam 
two feet six inches thick has been found. As at 
present determined, the position of the new coal- 
field is about a mile to the cast of the ‘fault’ 
— where the Silurian rocks are 'upheaved — which 
was supposed to form the eastern boundary of the 
South Staffordsliire coal-measures, aud is under- 
neath the Permian rocks, with an eastwardly dip 
of one in sixteen. Between tlie two veins of coal, 
the strata are hard and strong, and will form a good 
roof for working the thicker deposit. 

Some idea of the added wealth of fuel may be 
formed from tlie assertion of one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines, who has given it as his 
opinion that iiractically the recent discoveries 
double the extent of tlie South Staffordshire coal- 
fielils. So great an addition to our carbonaceous 
supplies is an event of national importance, and 
one which will have a material influence upon 
the ‘toyshop of Europe’ (Birmingham) as insuring 
for generations to come a cheap and abundant 
supply of that fuel which is the staff of life to its 
numerous iudustrie.s. 


A SKETCH. 

Tukre is .a land — a lonely place — 

Ko tree or flower is tliere to j'racc 
Its flat and biirc and parcbuil face ; 

And evermore 

The dark’niiig shadows briskly chase 
Each other o'er. 

The gllsl’nins; streams that were, are not, 

I Their moisl'niu" tendency forgot, 

And all around is almnst rot 
I For lack of rain 

To make that dry and Jiardencd sjiot 
So fresh again. 

The Imruinc sun lays bare the heath. 

And though no trees a .shade ta.ojucath, 

A hidden stream runs clrar beneath 
That, hard dry crust - 
And some day hur.sting from its sheath, 

Will Jay the elust. 

Tliat gentle streamlet running clear — 

Unseen, will run until 'tis near 
Another, richer, deeper sphere, 

And mingling there, 

O’erflow the hatren plaiio and scar, 

And make it fair. 

A heart though young and oftlimes gay, 

For lack of Love, may fade away; 

Its own pure tide is left to stray. 

Then nearly gone. 

May meet a kindred heart one day, 

And join in one. 

t Ada Breasspbarb, 
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RURAL CRICKET. 

BY ‘ SAXON/ 

The game of Cricket is such, a tlioronghly British 
pastime, that many peojile will be disposed to 
view with regret its aj)parent decline in popular 
favour ill the small towns and village.^ of Eng- 
land, The reasons for this de(diiuj of wliat may 
well be called Rural (.h.i<:.ket are not hard to 
lim!. Kot so very many y(*ars ago, cveiy small 
town, and almost every village, eonld boast of its 
(vrieket (.Jlub, Tlie. game was sujiported by rich 
an<l poor, by old and young ; and in tin* matclies 
that lock phu*e bt'tweeu ncigliluniring and rival 
(Jiubs, nothing but hearty good hiding was mani- 
fested. '^Ehe H])irit of rivalry extundeil only to 
'the actual ]day ; and the conlunding parties were 
both during and after the game, as good fihmd.s 
as ever : a liollow or a hard-earned victory only 
serving to cement old-.staiiding lViend^5hips, and 
to incite the players on botli sides to further exer- 
tions, witlj a view to alter the result of a match 
on a future occa.sion. ^ • 

By degrees, however, a change canue over the 
sc(‘ne. Clubs once in a flourisLing condition buUi 
as regards funds and skill, and umler efiicimit man- 
agement, gradually fell cdf. The oliicers c»\x.m d 
to take as lively an interest in their duties as of 
yore, and in consecjuence the Club declined iu 
pros})erity and ellicieucy. By d(*greeB the a]>at]jy 
of the oflicers was communicated to tlie more 
active members— active with l)at and ))all, I mean, 
for a good oflicer need not n(3ces.sarily be a good 
player — and one by one the playing i>art of the 
community dropped olf. Other and tMjually at- 
tractive amusements, which, moreover, had the 
charm of novelty to recommend them, cropped up. 
Bicycle, Archery, and Lawn Tennis Clubs were 
formed. Boating-parties and Picnics usurped the 
holidays once devoted to Cricket. The martial 
ardour latent in every British breast took llie form 
of an increasing interest in the formation of Volun- 
teer Corps ; and so the cricket-ground became 
deserted, the lustre of the once lainous Club was 


dimmed; and in a short time theiCliib itself, after 
a feeble struggle for existence, prolonged only by 
the exertions of one or two veterans, ceased to 
exist. This sketch is not by any means imaginary. 
Such a state of affairs has come under my own 
immediate notice on more than one occasion ; and 
in my own locality only, I couhl point to half-a- 
dozen or even more Clubs as examples of what I 
have attempted to describe. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
causes I have already enumerated are the only 
ones which have operated in effecting the decline 
of Rural Cricket. Internal mismanagement, it 
is to be feared, has iu many instances brought 
al)out the unfortunate result. Time was when 
mat dies between Clubs witro carried out with 
scrupulous fairness. By degrees, liowever, Cap- 
tains and Secretaries, conscious of the inferiority 
of the skill of their legitimate members, began the 
jiernicious practice of borrowing men from other 
('lubs. Alembers claimed the privilege of secur- 
ing a place in the Eleven for a stranger friend. A 
young man speiiding his college vacation in the 
country, and bringing with him a cricketing repu- 
tation for skill with bat or ball, was greedily run 
after by prowling Secretaries, and so the matches 
lost local interest. It was not the Club that main- 
tained its efficiency by steady practice and the due 
encouragement of the rising generation, that won 
the most matches ; but tliat more fortunate one 
which had a popular Secretary with a wide circle 
of cricketing friends more or less remote iVom 
lioadciuarters. Young members found the places 
in the Eleven that were theirs by right of member- 
sliip and attendance at Club practices, usurped by 
peripatetic strangers; and no wonder that they 
ceaseef to take the same interest as formerly in 
the welfare of their Ciub. Alatches were no longer 
played, by town against town, village against vil- 
lage, or even Club against Club ; but on each side 
strangers, at times under fictitious names, or even 
second or third rate professionals, were sjiiuggled 
in, and engaged. 

The successful management of a country tJlub is 
not an easy matter, so many contingent fciroum- 
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jriwac^ }tavu^ to be considered ; and as the ciicket 
veastm k ntw on, a few practic.il hints on the 
formal&otk and carrying on ot a (’lub may be both 
interesting and uselul to tho'(e who have at heart 
one of the most beneficial and at the Rjime time 
healthful institutions that can be organised in any 
locality. Cricket, like cuihng, is a game in 
which all classes can very pioporly be brought 
together ; and foi this leasoii alone, apart from 
many other considerations which n.itur.illy suggest 
themselves, it might be vei^ piojitily uigod tlui 
the encouragement of the game is loi jnudcntial 
motives incumhent on Hill'll wlio .ue placed m a 
more important, and cou^equmtlj moio leipons- 
iblo position thin then Icns loituuale though 
perhaps no less deserving lu iglili/iui->. 

The prelimma’ie tonnectul with the orgmi-wi 
tion of a country Cm kit club are so much 
dependent on circumstances, that no hird-.uid-l ist 
rules can be laid dow'ii. We will prisum' tlmt i 
suitable giouiid has been stiuicd, a Committc 
formed, the amount of the suh'.Liiptiim fived, a 
title chosen, and a few -\eiy lew are .ib-oliitily 
necessary — rules made lor the m mage mt iit ol tin 
Club’s affairs. 11 tlie «ervi(es of a good pri)lt‘>- 
sional c.in lie secur“d, ui.itters will be much sim 
plihecl ; but this luxury c<iu only be .ittain<d In 
Clubs which have \ery cun'idii tide luiids at 
their disposal, and to such Clubs the hints 1 i lu 
give will appear perhaps somewhat presumptuous 
It is, however, to less pretentious, thoujh no I* 
enthusiastic lommumties thit these hint-, nuiy b 
of service. Two good officers — a (’apl.un and .i 
tiecietary — are imlispens ibb- lor the s itisf.ai tory 
working of even a small Club; and thesf offni.il-' 
should work togethef in matters cimnuled Mitli 
the well-doing ol their charge. Whib* the Sun 
tary need not be a heio with bat oi b.ill, it will bi 
better that the C.iptain bhimld be mo ol tin lust, 
if not the best pla^ir lu the Club Ills suggestions 
will have far more weight it tliev conn liom om 
who not only knows Innv over\thinj Inmld be 
done, but who is able jmsonally .md juaiticiHv to 
.shew his subordinates, it oiiasion I'liunc- Tt is 
with regard to Jthe manigement ol tin ]>iactnc 
days that most Clubs come to gin f The juai tn e, 
for want of proper direction, is no pr.ntic( .it .ill 
in the real sense of the word ; an I hen it i-, ih tl 
the Captain will have an opportunity of di'|d<i\ing 
his fitness for the post to which he has bw n I 
elected. ' 

We will suppose that under the n b s of thi 
Club, certain days — three in each wei k is tin ii-,u d 
numficr — ^are fixed for practice. In most if f )t m 
all country Clubs, the practice will t iki id u e in 
the evening, for the members will pi i in i pally be i 
engaged at business during the day. The fhice 
practice-evenings con profitably be disposrd of as 
follows ; one evening for net-practici , one 1 tr a 
sort oi field-day, one for a pick-up-sida | 

Net-practice is undoubtedly good if it is larned 
on ptopfily ; but in how many instances this 
done i A.11 the balls the Club possesses are Ifying i 


about ill every direction ; bowlers fire aw'ay until 
they are tired ; batsmen slog until their arms 
ache ; coppei-seekiug urchins run hither and 
thither over the ground, fiithting and squabbling 
with each other tor the ball. Sundy this is not 
‘practice;’ yet in a way it docs a leitiiu amount 
, ol good. It H capital eiieri ise, and is enjoyed by 
( many criikcters. Let one evening be set apart for 
I this. It the C.iptam is in the way, he can now 
' .ami then give a woul ol .id vice, and above all ho 
cm set that each membirhas his pi-opei shaie of 
I butting 

Nixt on till list comes the important part of the 
pi ivtKe-n.imih, the ‘ liekl d.ty’ This should be 
lived lor the cm mug tint i-. most loinmuient to 
till nujoiitv o( thi jdaMug inembors ol the {’lub. 
In l.ii I till dij should b( Mttled by vote at a 
gi m 1 il nuitmg at tliu begmmiig ol the si u>on, 
.Old a tint kill'd on tli isi who .ui .ibs< ul, i veept 
wluu ]>n\i*nlid b\ illiiiss m b\ Itusnitss duties 
iioiu .ittiudiii' It .IS m.my .n tilltiu lunufiers 
.ui a\ III dill, It will be all tin bctlti , foi with 
two bit'iiKU iiid two timpms, liuu willbi still 
lb MU III till til Id rmpuiiig miy be anted 
r.illiii si )\v wo'k. lull iiodnng ike so will t< iihts 
lilt law-. I 1 til giim.aiil i.uli mm i.m tiki hie 
liuii. Tlio (,’iplini, with flu hiiutiuy as his 
111 uti Hint, sbould tikt till' lommuiil ot ull.iirs. 
The posit! Ills of the nil a iii the lu Id should he 
acia iirilully illollid, dui lon-ukntiim fieing 
pud to till ph>si(.il qudilii itioiiH ol i.uh jmlitu- 

I ir nun lu tin jil i i m tin li fd ihi-in for 

liim, and iko with u N n ii i t * tiu jd i « lu will 
Inai to till wlun in it' hi-, .ui pi it 1 \ sioui 

fthoullhc in .ilti lid iiu I , .111(1 .i i in lul le^istei ot 
till mil-. e.i' li mail mikis sli u.ld lu k< pt lIu 
kii.,th ot uimii,.s all In I to luh pm oi liitsnun 
vidldtjiciid of 11)111 t ( li tlu numbii iii^i.t:f 1 lu 
the g.mu , and tm timi utilihlc t.u tlu juutu . 
A a lull, till miiiult •. will he found umii iiii lit 
.1- well .n jir ltd ibli Tlu uit ( m kup liiiii 
.md a\uh tlu li Id jiopnla pke I, tii two 
imijuiis on tlu iji'i III , .ill I tlu two i _ulir 
liowliis to start with, tlu .,aiiu i u In i iiiu i on 
with as mm h spud a il it wen .i n li m dch. 

II a man lo-.! - hi wukit 1 1 hm hi tiiiu n up, 
he ^iMS on .md mnijiKlis hi • u miiudis, tlie ks*. 
oi tlu wukil 1 m in, mull I a/mi-.f him in the 
sioun^slii t '1 lu hill biwhi-liki th A tiun , 
.and as ta ii pm ol hd m ni iiipkte thni tlnu, 
till! Ilk* (lull pi i - ill tlu hi 111, au I .illow otlun-. 
to wield till willow 

An anih'i oi tlu howling slumkl be kept, as 
will a- till luns ( nid 1)> i uh imiividud, and at 
tlie ml ol tlu "edion, il the lands ol the I 'lub 
will all iw It, pii/ih '-lioul I bi given lor the liest 
aairagi ol lum, the lusl bowling anal} sis, .md to 
the liildii-. who i-ciuii' the gicatist number of 
(atilu^ Kuping tlu se sioies loiiectl} may be 
look<d upon e. a tod r.dlurthan apkasun , but 
it avdl .idd lunch to tlie /e&t put into the game if 
ill! thesi iiiiflers ol ditad can be attended to. A 
pm til e smli as this once a week will &uiely be 
produitive of great good to any Eleven; and so 
(crtun do 1 tiel th.rt this ib the c<is»>, that I 
lainestly ri commend my ciukctlug leadeis to give 
tlie pbiii a lair trial. The trouble involved m the 
uiidirlaking will be amply compensateil by extra 
HI urtness m the held, c.«elul batting, Hteady 
bowling, and as a natiual conseiiueute, a gi eater 
proportion ol matches won during the heason. 
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Only, til® plan to be of anyieal service must 
be persevered with ; not merely tried once or 
twice as an experiment, and then dropped. 

Having thus disposed of two out of the three 
practice-evenings, the third still remains to be 
dealt with. This last evening, provided the other 
two have been managed in the way I suggest, can 
with most profit bo devoted to what is called a 
* pick-up-side.’ As many members as can be 
secured should be on the ground ; two of pretty 


In conclnmon, I wtrald remind post, present 
and future membere of cricket Clubs of the old 
ad^e: ‘What is worih doing at all, is worth 
doing well.’ 


LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CnAI>TER XXXV.— OOimNUED. 


My story calls me, and I go onward. 

eaud .trenrth Aould ddc., luid n,«j»rh«M th. position of 

Rnine will bo the result. Tic mote equally the | j"' “ 3'“''’ *”'* ° I* Exeto, 

— I Oxford, But before he went, Uncle Ben— who 

had heard of him from me a thonsaml times— 


jdayors are balanced, the better fun they will 
have ; and if, as is often the case in country , 

Clubs, there happen to be one or two men much ' would needs have him at Hartley Hall ; and we 
superior in point of play to the others, they will arranged it so that w(‘ travelled down from school 
do well to be satisfied with going in late on their | together. On the way down, .Ewop amongst many 
resp(*ctive sides, in order to allow tlicir less skillul ■ things spoke of my uncle's wealth,.and said 
brethren to enjoy some batting. The (-aptam that the common legend went that he was made of 
shon .1 make a point ol benif^ pres.-nl. Let him ^ answered that he was not at all a 

gitaiitl innpuv, lu‘u}> wicket, or bowl li hiB forte iie^ i i 4/11 i 1 i 

that wav, SC) that he can give a timely hint now , ‘‘"‘1 Wood, 

aiul tlif'ii to tlio voiiiigMters en^‘a;.;»‘d in the game, j ixnu lovalile. In that cuBe, /E-^op df*chired he’d 
Tlie younger lueiubers of a (lub rerpiire si*ecial soon get to know the old fellow, and get what he 
looking after, as from them the ranks of the . could out of him for a comic paper. 


Eleven will have to be recruited iti course of 
time. If no atteiiiioii is jiaid to the risiii'^ 
CTickoters, how^ isS it possible to supplv the ])lace 
of the veteran wdio retires when lie feel ^ that his 
ey(’ U getting dim, or that lu^ is not so active as' 
h»* Wits thirty years ago ( ^1io young inemhevs 
1 » re([air(' to havi’ lh(‘ criclvet-jiraclices made 
as attractiv(' as possible, (»i‘ the ri“"tr,iint ol a 
lieM-day might prove a tiifle dull to some of 
them. If the (’aptain is up to his woik, he will 
be able to iiMp'^e biB ci( w wutli some at least 
of Ills own e'iasin ; and b^ w U-inm'd jirai^e 
ami reprovd’ hi* nmII liave no diHieulty iu keeping 
Ins ) npils — lor -^o they mil'll be bt}ltd -up to, 
the mark, ’ 

It may S(*om at fiid siglit that T have devoted ' 
too much space in articly to the method of 
coiulucting the jmict ice-days, and have thendiv 
excludid many other jiarticulars connected with 
tdub management, the arranging ot matches and 
,s() forth, that I might well Inive touched upon. | 
On cousideiation, however, J think it will he' 
clear that juartifc is Biieh an important element 
in the internal organisation of any Club, that 
too much canmd 1 k' s’aid on the Fuhject. How 
is it that School Elevens so fuMjiiently ari' 
Victoria UB over teams iudi\iduallv lar stronger 


‘Think of 
t Th 


: of getting paid for making jokes, young 
un J inink of all tiie joke.s 1 Ve made iu my 
time, and never had so much as a “Thank you” 
for ! 1 've been kicked, ruffed, and caned for ’em 

— J ’ve been at scliool arraigned for ’em — J ’ve often 
been disdained for ’em my character I Ve stained 
for ’em— I \e nuniy a time been painetl for ’em — 
hut T ’ve never been paid for ’em in all my life. 
If T were editor of Punchy I wouldn’t sw’op berthB 
w'ith the Emperor of China. You ll see me go at 
lh(‘ old logy,’ Mild .E%o]>, ‘ a perfijct ))ee-line.’ 

Knowing what ] did (dwdisop’s luggod manliness 
of character, knowing how^ he stmde by a friend, 
and ln>w gentle he w^as at the bottom of all his 
ionghne‘'H and his jollity, I Avas imo'c than a little 
]uincd by hn iicli iviour when we reimiied the 
station at AVrethe<laIe. Who should be on the 
jdalfoTiu W'ith Uncle lien but (lascoigne ? I leaped 
out of the carriage to greid hiui, and called out to 
(Iivgorv that (3aM‘uigne w^as here. 

‘Yes/ he Mild ; ‘ I see ami bfivsied liiniself among 
the belongings lie had stowed aw'ay in the railway 
carri.ige, Wlien he alighte(l, he had nothing hut a 
nod of the liead and aiathei sullen ‘ HoWMi’yedo?’ 
f»*r (lascoigne. My hero hiinselt looked a little 
disconcerted at Ori’gory's coming, I thought ; and 
Uncle lien tliat evening called me up to hia study, 


than themselvcB ! Why, because ot their con- ! and after <1 numl)er of minor questions, asked me 


stunt attention to thohO minor details of prac- 
tising that their older opponents are so apt to 
oveilook. 

One layt word to Club oflicers, and I have 
done. Let Captains ami Secretaries of country 
Clubs reiaember that there is no wider field iii 
the arena of games for the display of innate tact. 


if J hail not lolil him that the two old schooJ- 
lellows were f.isl Irieuds. 

‘ They used to be,’ I answered in some dis- 
may. 

‘ Never niitid,’ salil Uncle Ben. ‘ Bn3'3 will be 
hoys ; and what they’d hav(‘ to lx* it they eouldn’t 
he bo vs I know. Tiiev’\e hiid a hit of 


ability, and judgment, than that whieh includes I a quarrel, I sup})o.se. l.eive ’em alone together, 
the duties that Jail to their lot. Let them be .and it'll all come right. Tliey’re tine young 


courteous, yet firm, on all occasions, and over ' chaps both of ’em, and as thori)uglibied a pair as 
sacrifice their own pleasure for that ! 1 ’d wish to look at. Vou take' pattern by ’eno. 


ready to 

of the other members and for the good of their i Johunv : aud renieuiher above* all thiiiga as 

1 # *1 1 AH. II * ^ ^ » 1*' 


Club. More depends on the officers of a Club 
than most people imagine. Under proper mau- 
agoment, eveu where the game has almost been 
forgotten, or at best is only reineinbered as. a 
relic of the good old times, we might see Rural 
Cricket once again iu a flourishing condition. 


they ’re your guests and not mine, and that 
3’ou've got to do your best to please ’em. .You’ll 
find a plaything in that pocket-book as ’ll amuse 


you as long as tiiey 're here, 1 dessay. Ai 
off you go ! You ’ll find ’em in the 


And now- 


bUliard- 


rooni.' 
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I disco98iriB^ ©a iHV way to the billiard-room 
Oiiit iihe fishing' spofceJ of by Unele Ben was 
aobeqtte oa Hethcrton Bank ; and Gascoigne 
w«»t witk me next day to cash it. Mr Cmp the 
yy»aTt« | wa» invited us into his own room and prof- 
: ; and as 1 left the bank, I heard 

ana y*^**** wr to another as they waited at the 
' jbwtnter: *lao one in the turn-down collar’s a 
of the millionaire’s. Hartley — Hartley 

jott know.* 

^ J know/ said the other; and I felt as if their 
^es bnrtied my back as I walked ovxt at the 
awinging doors. We had ridden over attended by 
ft gi^in ; and quite a little crowd assembled to 
«ee us mount and start again. 

Gascoigne laughed, and said : * You are a prince 
in your own country, Jack.’ 

1 should *have made an answer, I suppose, but 
that I saw soniething^at that niinifte which put all 
thought even of Gascoigne from iny mind. It was 
no less than Mr Fairholt’s carriage, and in it sat 
Aunt Bertha and Cousin Will and Polly. That 1 
should dare to call her Polly, even in writing, 
seems in the memory of that hour a wild presumi)- 
tion. Ay 1 I may laugh now, if I will ; but I 
remember how, after bowing to the carriage gene- 
rally, and exchanging greetings with Cousin Will ! 
and Aunt Bertha, I asked with a beating heart ; 
after the health of Miss Fairholt, and trembled at ! 
the sound of my own voice. 

* Do you mean me?’ said Polly, with her eyes 
dancing. * How very droll .' ’ 

Aunt Bertha had always in«iisted that a certain 
portion of my holidays should be given up to her ; 
and I had spent a yearly month with her at sea- 
side places ; but 1 had never passed the doors of 
Mr Fairholt’s house since I had ceased to live 
there. In these yearly excursions, Polly had been 
Aunt Bertlia’s constant companion, and w'c bad 
naturally been a great deal together. I had always 
been her submissive slave from the hour of my 
first capture ; and now these long absences had 
brought timidity on top of helpless bomlage. I 
cannot remember that I was up to this lime at all 
under dominion of dress. That hard rule came 
later ; but I know that at the moment at which 
I encountered Polly, every article of my attire 
seemed to have undergone some fateful change. 
My collar was rompled and refused to sit, my 
boots were soiled, ray riding-trousers were splashed j 
to the knee, my jacket held my arras in awkward 
fetters. The very horse I sat had, to my changed 
and dispirited fancy, a l>esmeared and disorderly 
look. I resented the presence of the groom. 
What did I want a groom for, as though I were 
a girl, and not to be trusted on horseback without 
a man to take care of ane ? I would not by com- 
parison have cared for an anny of critics, though 
public notice of any sort was a biirden in those 
days not lightly to be' borne ; but Polly’s briefest 
glance dismayed me. 

She was very pretty, fresh, dainty, charming — 
all these things Gascoigne said of her as we rode j 
homewards. What were these praises to mu ? I i 
believe from my memory of my own sensations j 
that if I could have found a phrase, or found the 1 
sense to hunt for a phrase to describe her as she i 
afflicted me, I should have called her a dciicioiH j 
avalanche. 1 felt like that. She was delicious;! 
and her presence fell upon me, crushed me, broke | 
me, buried me. Absence resuscitated me ; uud I j 


longed again to be in her pmesehce, and being 
there, was again crushed, broken, and bnrieo. 
There came a time afterwards when Maeftswr oil 
made me feel less unworthy of her. and an em- 
broidered and scented bandKercluef brought some 
solace to my soul But this was not »o, as yet 

When Polly asked. me if I had cadled her Miss 
Fairholt and said : * How very droll ! * I felt in 
ray crushed and broken and buried way, that that 
was a good sign, and that it might please me when 
I came to life again. Then I told myself: No; it 
wasn’t. Girls who cared for a fellow were always 
coy. That was how I put it to myself. It 
remained as a natural conclusion that Polly did 
not care for me ; and my views of the world 
became intensely misanthropic and .gloomy accord- 
ingly. If any man chooses to think that I exag- 
gerate in remembering, I defy him. I have 
never been more in earnest in my life than I ma 
then. I have lain in the under-tbe-avalanche 
condition for a day at a time, ami have hmi no 
other wish than to publish a volume of poems, and 
straightway die ana be buried in the moss-grown 
churchyard. I told Polly of this aspiration once ; 
and she said in her imperious and elderly Avay, 
that I was a foolisli 1 ) 03 % and was not to talk 
nonsense. I went back to ti>e house — we were 
at Scarborough at that time, I rememlier — and 
wrote a broken-hearted set of verses, of which all 
that I can remember is that one line ran thus : 

Thi.s seemed to childhood’s eyes the time of gold ; 
and that it rh3aiK‘d to this : 

I only feci that I am growing old. 

I know that these were the second and fourth 
lines of a ver.se ; but whut went before and between 
them, I know no more than Adam. 1 wrote 
another set of verse.s at this time beginning with ; 

Let the mad world prate on of j'outhfnl folly ; 

but I can recall nothing further. I gather from it, 
however, an iilea that I was under some sort of 
impression that the peoples of the globe cither 
were or would be interested in my views about 
things, and tliat I desjiist l those peoples, and 
wished to let them know it. 

The result bf this meeting in the street in 
Iletherton was an iiivitation for Gaserngne, 
Gregory, and my.sdf to Lsland Hall. Cousii^Vill 
him.self informally conveyed the invitation, and 
held out ]»ro8pect8 of a dance. I have reason to 
believe that both my friends were at this time 
in love Mith Maud, and that they accepted the 
invitafion cliielly because she was going, and 
beca\ise they hoped to dance with her. Mr 
Fairholt — so Will said at the luncheon-table—- 
would spend the day and night at W rethcdale, in 
order to he out of \he way. Uncle Ben being a 
good deal pre.ssed, promised to attend tbe garden- 
party in the afternoon. It was to be an assem- 
blage of boys and girls, with a sprinkling of older 
people, and some lialf-dozen young ladies, who 
were to be imported, as it appeared, for the espe- 
cial benefit of Gregory and Gascoigne. I looked 
forward to the day with that eager tremor which 
always awoke at the bare thought of meeting 
Po|Jy, and with a conviction that I should on 
this occasion do something or other which should 
dedide my fate. I resolved that I would be 
avalanched no more, and that 1 would be as gay 


A LIFE’S ATONEMEKT. 


Awl uaerabarrasfied in her presence as anybody 
else could be. 

The - day cam o, broiling hot, with just a light 
wind from the vvest, which tempered the sun a 
little. We bowled along the broad white road, 
past the undulating meadow's and the stretch of 
river, where the cattle always stood udder-deep, 
swit<miug their tails at the flies— a luxurious 
picture oh a day like this— and into that reiwh 
of road where, for half a mile, the trees, a living 
gallery, roofed us in. Then out of its sweet green 
gloom we came suddenly into the sunlight again, 
swept once into shadow, and again swiftly into 
sunshine. I leapt from the carrijige half-blind 
with the glory of the light, and walked into the 
hall, where everything lay in a softly shaded 
coolness. All was very dark to me for a moment ; 
but I could see deseendisig the stair a something 
in white, which moved leisurely towards me. 1 
knew Polly’s voice ; and by the time she had 
reached me, my eves were accnstgnied to the 
shaded light, and 1 could see her. She laughed 
bewitchingly, and courlesied to me. She was 
dressed in white, as 1 have said already ; ajid ; 
her hair was twined with flowers, that sal upon j 
her regal little head like a diailem. i 

‘How do 1 look ?’ she asked, turning a ftirouette, ! 
that 1 might have a complete view all round. She ; 
a.sked the question just as she would have said; 

‘ How do you do V 

I’euutifnl!’ I cried, and clasped inv hands. 
There was such a fervour in the tone that i'olly I 
blushed. 1 meant it then, and 1 indorse the ' 
Verdict now. I can see tlie dear little, figure in . 
tlie eoo] f}ia<le<l eii'. ft seems as if 1 had hut to j 
turn my head t > see my ('om])anions helping 
hluud frotu the « arriuga*, one to each hand. The 
blinding sunlight oji the gravel, the cool green of, 
the shiiilis upon the lawn lieytmd the path, and | 
then the belt of elm.s vvliere the air looked like ; 
deej) green sea-watei in tlie shade — those are not 
fancies. I .see the.se tilings as clearly as if witli my ■. 
bodily eyes. l)ear little taee flower-crowned, and 
dainty ligure clad in pure, soft white, 1 .«ee no 
lifele.s.s portrait, but lieiself! 1 see my old self 
les.s clearly, Intt I feel his spit it awake iu me ag.ain. | 
How jmie a wor>hip, howhoiiesl a devotion ! . 
How, in spite of all its perpetrated follies of b.)yi,sh 
verse and speech, that wa.s the fount at wliiidi I 
drank my purest draught of hope, f'n.m which 1 
filled my pitcher for the desert, when my time 
came to sojourn there. You know no change, dear ; 
face and dainty figure, in my changidul minil ; and ; 
though I am unfaitlilul to' the loftier hopes mv ; 
early worship bred within my .soul, I am laithfiil ‘ 
to my memories of youth and you. Hut the liope.s 
are withered, like the flowers you wore. 

But where were my resolves ( ( Jone ! borne 

down by the resistle.ss pressure tif my own feeling.s. 
Cfay ? tIncmbaiTas.sod/ Could Cheops have danced 
beneatli the load of hi.s own pyramid ( j 

I wa.s very near taking yE-sop into my confidence j 
when wo liad reached home late at night, for I j 
felt as Bwolleu with my secret as the Duke of ■ 
Clarence did in his dream of drowning. I held it 
in, however, by almost superhuman effort, and 
confined myself to some general statements to the 
cfl'ect that when I went into the world I would 
make a plunge to do something or other, and that 
there seemed nothing, so enviable to me as to die 
gloriously in battle. To which /Esop responded 


by an adi^tation of tbeworclfl of Mr Tennyson, 
who, curiously enough, was at that time ‘ his 
favourite author : 

Yea thy dream is good ; 

It is the stirring of the blood 

While then i^dbideBt in ^ bud. 

He left me at Oascoigne’s call ; imd I wandered 
down the dri^e in the darkness to where the lamps 
blazed above tbe great gates by the lodge. There 
I a voice from the road called out: ‘Hi! young 
I gentel-man ! ’ and a man came into the range of 
light and stood outside the gate. 

‘What do you want?’ I asked. 

He answer^ my question by another : ‘ Do you 
live in the house ? ’ 

I answered that I did, and repeated my 
qne.stion. • ^ 

‘Are you anything to Mr Hardleyl’he ashed 
again. 

‘ Yes,’ I answered ; ‘ I am his nephew. What do 
you want ? ’ 

[ ‘Alisder Hardley,’ he said, ‘was my baydron 
once. I zerved him for vive years ; and zince he 
lias left me, look and zee what I am begome. I 
have zent him many ledders, and he does not 
rebly. 1 have walked from London, and I ztarve. 
I luive not (lasted food for two days. Ilaf pity^ 
little gentel-man — haf pity ! Sbeak to Misdec 
Hardley for me. If he knew to what I had gome, 
he would haf mercy.’ 

1 believe that was the first appeal that wa.s ever 
made to me, and it touched me nearly. ‘ What is 
your name I’ I asked him. 

‘My name,’ he said, ‘is Tasker. I zerved your 
uncle for vive years. I was his gonfidential agent 
in Lomlon. 1 am ztarvirig. I haf not one penny. 
Haf pity, little gentel-man !’ 

1 gave the man a sovereign ; for which he called 
down extravagant blessing.s upon me. I suppose 
that howsoever pliable he nii,ght have hoped to find 
mo, he had scarcely expiected that I should prove 
so wealthy. When he had blessed me out of 
breatli, I tiade him wait until I told Mr Hartley 
that he was there. I ran up, the drive, and came 
broatlile.ss into the lumse, and panted out the story 
before tliem all — Uncle Ben and Maud and Gas- 
coigne and ,'Esop. For the first time in iny life, I 
saw Uncle Ben angry. His eyes grew small and 
tierce, and the veins rose thickly in his forehead as 
he tugged again and again at the bell-rope. 

‘flo down to the gates,’ he shouted to the foot- 
man, ‘ami fake, one or (wo of the stahle-helpers 
willi you. You’ll find a German blackguard there, 
a-askiu’ to see me. Flog him away. Break every 
bone in the rascul’-s body.’ 

I'he footman stood amazed ; and Gascoigne and 
Gregory stared with open eye.s. 

Maud rose from her seat and touched Uncle Ben 
on the arm. ‘ Let me give these ordei’s, uncle,’ she 
said pleadingly. 

He resumed his seat gasping and red in the 
face, and sat mopping his bald torehead w'ith his 
handkerchief. 

‘ Go down to the gate,’ Maud said, ‘ and tell the 
man who waits outside that it is quite hopeless 
tliat he should expect Mr Hartley to forgive him, 
and tell him to go away.’ 

The footman bowed, and turned to go? 

‘ Wait a bit ! ’ shouted Uncle Ben. ‘Did he say 
as he was starvin’, Johnny ? ’ , 
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‘ Yos,’ I aitsweml. 

‘Then come with me/ said Undo Ben, ‘and 
let’s have a look at him/ He beckoned to the 
footman to follow—took up a hat in the hall, and 
walked to the gates. The man still hung about 
there ; and Uncle Ben stopped and asked me 
in an undertone if I had a sovereign in my pocket. 
I answered that I hud ; and he whispereil to me to 
atop behind, and give it to the man, 'but to tell 
him tl^at it would not be safe for him to be seen 
about the place again. Having arranged this 
little plan, he advanced to the gate, and addressed 
the man who stood without Uncle Ben’s speech 
was couched in very uucornjironiising language, 
and the petitioner iisleued to it and made no 
reply. 

‘You wolfish shark!’ sjiid Uncle Ben, ‘you 
dare to cqme to me ■ do jou ? driving a 

friend of mine to ruih, a genUcman, and breakiu’ 
half a score of people’s hearts, and after being let 
off by me in a matter as niiglit bu’ tmnsported 
you. Get out, you villain ! If ever I see you 
near my place again, I’ll have the dogs set on 
you 1 Off you go ! ’ 

The man shrunk off ; and as he went, I beckoned 
him to stay. Uncle Ben saw the sign, but of 
course took no notice of it. I slipped the sove- 
reign into the hand stretched through the bars, 
^ina saiil that he bad belter go far away. He 
touched the rim of his battered hat and dis- 
appeared. 

When I overtook Uncle Ben in the drive, he 
laid his hand upon ray shoulder, and said : 
‘That's the feller, .lobnny, as drove poor Frank 
Fairholt to ruin, more than eight years ago. Ho 
was a money-leinler, and the poor lad borrowed 
money of him. Now let me sjieak to you serious.’ 
He paused, and faced me. ‘ if ever you want for 
money, come to me. If you ’ve got yoursi;lf into 
a scrape through evil conduct, and want money to 
get out of it, still come to me. For us 1 ’m a 
livin’ sinner, Johnny, if ever anybody as depends 
on me was to put his name to a bill for a money- 
lender, I’d disown him. Remember that, Johnny : 
if ever you put your name across a bill for any- 
thing or anybody, self or friend, I ’ve done with 
you for ever ! ’ 

' I had never seen him more in earnest But 
be gave me that advice often afterwards when I 
began to go into the world and umler.stood it 
better, and gave it alway.s with the same 
solemnity. 

{To he continued.) 


EECX)LLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BT C. W. MONTAGUE, 
fiixra PArER. 

Thb following exciting incident occurred while 
we were at Brighton — exciting, that is for the 
crowds who witnessed it, but rather amusing to 
the few who were in the secret. One day while I 
was standing in the shop of Mr Phillips our ]>rinter, , 
and chatting upon various local topics, in came \ 

Mr T , and joined in the conversation. This | 

gentleman, had once been a well-to-do hotel-keeper ; 
in Brighton, but had been unfortunate ; mid at ; 
this time owned a small beer-shop‘in an uuim- 1 


portent street close at band. At the date of which 
I am speaking, it had become the rage to make 
a ‘draw’ at taverns and beer-shops by various 
strange devices, such as dressing the barmaids in 
‘bloomer’ costume, or hiring men of gigantic 
stature to serve behind the counter as barmen. 

T was complaining of the badness of trade, and 

appealed to Phillips to try and think if something 
could not be done to make a novel attraction — 
Bometbing that no one else bad tried. Several 
ideas were mooted, and found impracticable. At 
last I suggested a North American Indian in full 
war-co.Btuine and well tattooed. T — ^ — jumped ut 
the idea at once ; but — where was the Indian to 
be found? ‘Ob, I’ll find the Indian/ cried 
Phillip.s, turning to me, ‘if you’ll find the dress/ 
‘1 ’ll find the dress then,’ I replied. Thus the 
matter was arranged ; J’liillips also undertaking to 
print and divstribute some jdacards, to draw public 
attention to the ‘stranger’ in their midst. The 
Indian chief was quickly forthcoming, arrayed in 
the picturesque garb of bis race, the head-dress of 
enormous feathers being of course a prominent 
feature of the costume. The plan succeeded 
admirabl}^ Numbers of people liucked in to see 
the ‘ Red Indian,’ who Jabbered away in an out- 
landish tongue, intorspeised by an occasional word 
or two of broken Ei)gli.sli ; ami T— — bad the 
satisfaction of witnessing a good increase in his 
profits. But the novtdty of the thing soon wore 
oir, and not only that ; it began to be whispered 
among the habitues of the place that this man in 
feathers was no Red Indian at all — that bis skin 
was as white as any man’s in Brighton — that the 
tattoo marks were painted on — that, in slnn'l, the 
Red Indian wa.s one of Fhilli2)s' men ‘got uj»’ for 

the purjtose. Again T was in despair, and 

sought once more to lay his trouhles ’ before his 
friend the printer. A council was held, and once 
more Phillips ami I went out of mir way to try 
and serve the unlucky ])ublicaii. Something was 
to be done which wouhl at once revive the llag- 
ging interest, and silence lor ever the disgrucelul 
rumours alloat tluit this wild hunter of the prairies 
was but a Briton born and bred, ^ 

It was a lovely afternoon, and all the wealth 
ami fashion and heaiily of Brighton were serenely 
enjoying their daily stroll in King’s Road, the 
fushioiiahle promeiiaile of the town. .Suddenly a 
heart-stirring cry was heard in the distance, start- 
ling the gay and careless crowds from tlieir languid 
composure. I'lie sound -like a horrible yell with 
an unearthly echo — wa-s repeated again and again, 
growing nearer each time, TJun a strange form 
apjieured in their midst, dashing along the King’s 
Road at the top of his speed, and recognised by 
.some of tlie young swells in the crowd as ‘ old 

T ’s Red Indian !’ Onward he sped, rejieating 

lii.s fearful war-wlioop and brandishing a tomahawk 
aloft — the jieojde scattering right and lelL as be 
jrassed swillly by. A few yards in the rear, were 
ahout a dozen men following in hot pursuit — the 
foremost armed with a long strong rojre. Thus the 
racd continued for more than half a mile along 
King’s Road, causing the greatest consternalioii to 
the fashionable throng, till at last a stalwart 
policeman, regardless alike of the terror-inspiring 
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war-cry and the death-threatening tomahawk, | converee with the manager thereof, perhaps in the 
sprang upon the flying man, and in spite of his ] hope that he might wean me from suc.h paths of 

terrilic struggles, held him till his pursuers, of wickedness ! One morning I had paid a visit to 

wdioiu I was'one, came up to assist. We at once the Mayor's house on business connected with the 

bound his arms to his sides, and made ourselves circus, and had not gone many yards from the 

responsible’ for his safety; the policeman, who door when I met my mysterious friend. ‘Fine 
knew us, being nothing loath to relinquish his j morning,’ he said as I approached, 
weird prisoner” into ouf hands. A full, I might ‘ Beautiful,’ I replied. 

almost say an exaggerated account of the whole I ‘ How did you get on with the Mayor ?’ he then 
affair appeared in the papers next day ; the result [ asked. (He juust have seen me come away from 
being another sensation for wonder-seekers, another the house.) 

influx of visitors to T ’» shop, and another ‘The Mayor?’ I answered in the tone of one 

good lift for T over his troubles. who w^as not quite certain what a ‘Mayor’ might 

Soon after this 1 left the town, and do not know 1 be. 
precisely bow matters fared with the Redskin, or ! ‘Yes — the Mayor,’ he echoed. ‘YouVe just 

how long he served behind T ’s counter, j been to bis house, haven’t you ? Wasn’t he at 

Perhaps lie is now chasing the bison in the bound- j home ?’ 

less prairies of the Far We.st, or tracking the! ‘O yes; he w’as at home,’ I replied.^ ‘But-- 
grizzly bear to Ins den in the wilds of the Rocky i you ’ll excuse my*sayi‘’ff it— my business with the 
Mountains. Or perliaps, scorning such tame pur- j Alayor was of a private nature— connected with 
suits as tliese, he is setting up, or printing, or ; the circus,' 

placarding, a flaming, red-hot i»ostt*r uiiiiomiciiig I ‘Precisely so,’ coolly answered my companion, 
to the good people of Brighton some new amr ‘ That’s just why I thought myself entitled to ask. 
startling scnsaliou. | But it ’s of no consequence.’ 

I ‘Confound the fellow!’ I mentally exclaimed ; 

While pcrforiuing at Brighton, we had ITeur}' ■ adding aloud : ‘ Well, you must p:ir<lon my rude- 
Brown as one of our clowns ; not a ‘timibling,’ ness ; but really, sir, I fail to see in what way my 
only a ‘talking’ clown. In Ins younger day.s, employer’s business can concern This seemed 

Brown had Ijeen a first-class ‘tumbler;’ hut to stagger him a little ; and how the dialogue might 
increasing years had rendered him somewhat more have ended I can’t tell, had I not at that inomept, 
rotund than is convenient for a ja-rson who, as tis I looked him lull in the face, noticed a peculiar 
Cl (lies Ihckens somewhere says, has to ‘ tie him- twitch or twinkle of the eyelid, and recognised 
self in a knot and then untie himself;’ and he the man. It was P>rowu the clown ! 
now confined hims(df to somersaults of wit and' I. at once apologised, and explained that up to 
re|)artec, at which he was no bud band. At the that moment I had not had the faintest notion 
time 'll u liich I a,,! writing he was tail and of a who he was. 

portly build, and every geiithmianly looking man ! ‘Pray, don’t apologise, iny dear fellow,’ he 
as far as I could judge of liim in his clown’.s allirt; replied; ‘but, comsidering that for the past fort- 
.and psi’iteil luce. As ring-master I saw him and night you and I have stood face to face in the. ring, 
talked with iiiia everyday in the ring ; but he was and rattled away on terms of the greatest iuti- 
ahviiys dressed and oil' before i cuinu out, so that J niacy, 1 could never have dreamt you didn’t know 
never knew him but as a clown. me! ' 

Leaving Brown just at tliis ]>oint, 1 must 

introduce a person whose acquaintance I lunl Before quitting Brightonian themes, I will record 
1 formed as follows. In my dally walks I'or the an amusing incident which befell a worthy gentle- 
past two or three weeks, 1 had regularly met a man there who lias since figin^d prominently and 
gentleman in the street, who if going in t lie oppo- honourably in the lii.story of the town. It was the 
site direction to niyself, would invariably stop for occasion of my benefit at the i'uvilion, and I had 
a lew moments’ chat ; or if in the same (iireciion, gone to the house of Dr — afterwards Sir John 

would' accompany me on my way for a short dis- B to solicit hi.s patronage for tlie evening. 

tance, the topics of our conversation u.sually bt.ing J)r B was a man »if wealth and position, and 

the weatiior, local iiew.s, politics, and other equally was well known in that celebrated watering-place, 
original suljects. Loi^king upon him as perhaps He w'as a Colonel of the local VolunUrers, and as 
a visitor to Brighton, or porliajis an iidiabilant of such had attended the first great Yolunteer Re,vicw 
the town, who hud recognised me through going to held at Brighton, a year previous to mj' interview 
the circus, it .struck me as something not quite in with him. It was in connection with this Review 
accordance with human nature that he never once that the incident I am aberut to relate occurnjd. 
mentioned one word of circus matters or made any ! After promising me bis patronage— no slight 
reference to myself igs connected therewith. P’rom ! favour, let it be said -the Doctor asked me if 
his apjiearauce— of commanding stature and some- j I had seen anything of Mr Newsome lately, or if 
what stout, dressed with scrupulous care from the j 1 hud heard anything about his— the Doctor’s 
crown of his shining hat to the toes of his well- ! — borrowing one' of that geutleujan’s horses the 
polished boots— he might have passed muster for year before? 1 rejtlied that 1 had not. D«)Ctor- 

a prosperous retired merchant; but there was a B then narrated the iollovving laughable oceiir- 

calra gravity in his face and in his demeanour rence, and 1 repeat it as nearly as I can recollect it 
which spoke of clerical sobriety of thought and in his own words. 

quietness of life, and rnaile me more than half j ‘The great Review was near at hand, and it was 
inclined to look upon luy acquaintance as a tfis- ■ imperativ'e that 1 should accompany my regiment 
senting minister. Hence, while his conscientious | on horseback. Well, you know, I am bpt an in- 
scruples forbade to iliscourse upon the frivolitie.s ' dillerent rider. Not but what I can stick on to my 
of a circus, his brotherly love impelled liim to ; horse well enough ; but as this was to be a grand 
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affair and fashionably attended, I had a pardonable ture which had thus sontewhat dimmed the glories 
desire to stick on gracefully, ami to be quite at my of the earlier portion of this eventful day. Since 
ease amid, all the warlike din and confusion. In then, Sir John has played a much' more important 
this emergency I applied to Mr Newsome, whose role even than that of Colonel of ’Volunteers. He 
circus was then in the town, and laid iny troubles has been Mayor of his town, and I do not doubt 
before him. that he was one of the most popular Mayors 

*‘I have the very horse to suit you,” he said ; “a Brighton ever had. To his generosity in private, 

splendid creature, quiet as a lamb, and as easy to hundreds can testify ; many indeed were the poor 

tide as a rocking-horse.” creatures who, while benefiting by his professional 

“That w’ill just suit me,” I replied ; audit was skill, were at the same time recipients of his 
arranged that on the morning of the Review the i bounty. To his niunifieent liberality in public, all 
horse was to be brought round. Brighton, to say the least, can bear witness. 

‘ The day came ; and my proud charger — his name 

was ppol‘eon--in splendid trapping was brought ^ CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 


round to the door. Wasn’t I elated ! I knew I ^ x., otxxx. vxx i.xxox.x.x-. 

should take the shine out of a few of them that chapteu iv. 

mounted my steed, my 
Wile and friciKis witnessed nijj ileparture, and 1 

was soon serenely hrottini:; towards tlie rendezvous A few vigorous strokes of the oars carried ns 
of iiiy corps. You should have seen the ])eople alongside the schooner — a large, roomy vessel, 
.stare as I pas.scd along. When I arrived on the luiving the ap])oarance of a pleasnre-yacht that 
ground, I was the chief attraction of everybody, j adapted for warlike or defensive pnr- 

1 *T I poses, 

wasn’t a single man among them mounted as I ! f .>1 j h > 

was. My horse was a n.agnificcnt creature !- i >o^‘rding-pikes and cntla.^ses were ranged round 

splendid -action ! full of life ! He couldn’t have j *mr fife-rails under cover of a tarj.anling. llie 

been prouder if I ’d been a field-inarslial. New- ! hi<^lie.s were carefully assisted on board, and 
some told me he would bo easy to ride ; and i received with every token of re.spect by the 

j so he was ; it was like sitting in an armchair : commander and his oflicens, who were attired in 


rather than being on a hor.se. Well, the Review j uiiiforni. Tliey were immediately conducted to 
passed oft all right, and my horse sln^wed ! cabin by tlie commander, and the young 
admirable coolnes.s at the volley -bring and Ibe ; ...ecompanied them on board.' The 

blare of the trumpets : that of course u'as , , , t .» . i . i *i 

natural enough for a trained circus hor.se. But ' ^ wore then rocpiestod to loave the 

during the inarch-pa,st at the clo.se of the | ^^at. winch wa.? made fast under the stern to a 
Review, I happened to be stationed not very far j rope ; schooner was hauled close to the 
from where the generals and others who had'been ' wind ; her .sails wore trimmed, and she stood away 
reviewing us had taken up their position — a bril- | to the westward, with the boat, with one man on 
liant staff, their scarlet coats rendered .still more i board, in tow. 

conspicuous and glaring by contrast with the | lu t.h(i course of half an hour the vctflronr and 
eom re uni onus td the civilian troops. My horse , j rciinosled to descend to the cabin, where 

Wamcmmasy,andappeamlin.p^ found the ladies and the vonng oflicer Ilis 

group; but 1 restrained him without diliicultv. ! , ,, . 

Presently, however, just as 1 was off inv gu^rd, ' uwaituig our appearance. 

the entire staff inade'a sudden movement from the, preparation must have l»ecn made beloic- 

spot, and galloped tapidly to a distant iiart of the ;■ band lor the. reception and conilurt ol tlie ladie.s ; 


liant staff, their scarlet coats rendered .still more 
conspicuous and glaring by contrast with the i 
eoinbre uniforms of the civilian troops. My horse 
became uneasy, and appeared impatient to join the 
group ; but 1 restrained him without dilliculty. 
Presently, however, just as 1 was off my guard, 
the entire staff made a sudden movement from the 
spot, and galloped tapidly to a distant jiart of the 


field. In a. moment, my hoise, as though seized! for they had ,jilre.idy divc'ted tlicmselve.s of their 
with some irresistible impulse, bolted off at full 1 masculine appaivl, and now app.-areil in garments 
speed after them. I tried to pull him up, but in ; .suitable to their and high position. ^ Both 
yaip. He’d got his head, and I’d lost mine; and 1 were hanilsome; but the younger of the two, who 
presently I found myself right in the luid.st of a ■ was evidently tlie sujicTior, ami to all appearance 
ibrmiilalde array of generals, and army colomds, j not more than twenty years of age, w'as, as 1 have 
and foreign officers, to my great trepidation and ] said, the hamlsomor. Both had in a great measure 
dismay. Some of them turned round in their re(H>veit'd tbeir composure ; and when the young 
saddles, and looking with a supiercilious air over I officer was about to address the padrone and my.self 
their shoulders, appeared to wonder what in the j in French, the younger lady said in the same 
name of fortune 1 was rattling after them fur. ' language, which she spoke fluently: ‘Nay, Moti- 
Soon, however, the party made a lialt, during | sicur ; pardon, but / will tbank and rewardthe.se 
which I succeeded in persuading iny h()r.s«% by the : good nicn my.self.’ Then looking earne.stly at me 
aid of spurs and whip and hard word.s, that I was I for the lirst time, and evidently surprised at my 
not in my proper place, and that the sooner ho | youthful aiqiearunce, she said: ‘You are very 
took me to it the better for him. — When 1 toM ; young, Monsieur; and pardon me, but you have 
Newsome all about it next day, he very coolly not the aspect of a fisherman.’ 
remarked, with a merry twinkle in his eye : “1 I explained who and what I was, and how I 
don’t feel surjiri.sed, Doctor. Nap’s my favourite came to be on board a fishing-lugger, 
hunter ; and when he saw the scarlet coats gallop- j ‘IJa!’ she exclaimed. ‘An English officer.— 
ing off, he mistook them for the “ field,” and was I Wa.s not thi.s hazardous, Adolphe V 


off after them. You don’t get Nap to keeii far ! ‘ On the. contrary, I deemed it desirable,’ replied 

behind, when there’s business about, sir ! ”' | the young officer. ‘ JMonsieur pledged his honour 

The Doctor laughed quite as heartily as I did i not to betray us.’ He then added something 
myself, as be recounted to me the ludicrous adveu- j in Italian, iu a low tone of voice, that was 
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tinintelligible to me, but which ap|xmred to con- 
vince or satisfy the lady, who with a slight bow to 
me, now tutued and addressed my companion, 
having first placed in his hand a small bag of gold, 
which she received from the young officer. ‘ Receive, 
Monsieur Padrone^^ she said, ‘ this small recom- 
pense, in acknowledgment of the services you have 
rendered me this night; and with it accept the 
thanks of an unfortunate lady, who will ever feel 
grateful for all that you have done in her behalf. 
Adieu, and may God preserve you, and the Blessed 
Virgin be ever your protectress ! * * And for you, 

sir ’ addressing me, ‘ may you rise high in your 
noble profession/ 

Gustave, who was still half stupefied with 
bewilderment, mumbled his thanks ; and the lady, 
rising from the sofa ujion which slie had sat, again 
bowed to me, and retired, with lier female com- 
panion, into the after-cabin, Gustave and 1 
ascended to the deck, followed by the young 
olficer, wlio told us that we were at liberty to 
return to the lugger, which had accomi)anied the 
schooner, and was now about half a iiule to lee- 
ward. 

‘ You will place M. le Due and the other 
gentlemen who nouained behind on board your 
vess(d, on shore at whatsoever spot M, le Due shall 
advise,’ he said to (instave. ‘Then you will be 
fn^e to go vvluMO you ]>lease. But J atlvisc you to 
give the corvette a wide leolh ; and warn you to be 
siho't, respecting wliat 3 ’'<ju have seen or heard this 
pas. night,’ lie then warmly thanked rnc, and 
returned to the cabin. 

The boat tliat Wiis towing astern was hauled up 
alongside. The pu.droiic and I and three additional 
seamen <lescended : no her ; and theseaiiten pulled 
US alongside the In rger, which was hove to its the 
l)Oat approached her. We clambeivd to her deck, 
and the Italian sailors returned to their own vessel, 
which was likewist^ liove to, in order to receive | 
them on board. We saw the boat h()iste<l to tlie | 
davits ; and Hum the schooner’s sails were trimmed, 
and she sailed away we.>lward under a press of 
canvas, with great swiftness. 

It was by this time six or seven o’tdock A.M. and 
broad dayliglit ; but willi the exception (d ten or 
a dozen iisliing-vessels, whose crews were plying 
their avocation to windward, nothing w*as visible 
upon the water. Tlie ag(‘d ollicer M. le Dm*, 
directed the padrone to steer southward towards 
the coast of ( 'alahria ; and about mid*day, wo 
landed our passojgers at a solitary spot "a few 
miles south of the small seaport of Paola. 

The iishing'vessels were making their way slowly 
northward under easy sail ; and i)y my advice, the 
padrone ran down towards them, and when we 
reached tliem, we threw out our nets, as if we hud 
been patiently occuiued in fishing tliz*ougliout the 
night, Gustave and 1 having previously divested 
ourselves of our military uniforms, and resumed 
our proper garb. The military garments were 
sunk beneath the waves ; and 1 recommended the 
padrone to conceal the money-bag — which was 
found to contain live hundred scudos^ making, with 
the hundred scudos Gustave had previously received 
the sum of one hundred and fojly pounds sterlin^^ 
—in some secure place, where it was not likely to 
be found, if the vessel should be searched; for 1 
thought it very probable that the coiwette — whqse 
officers and crew had seen us enter the Gulf of 
Policastro on the previous day, us w^e sailed close 


past her — would be cruising about in search of the 
fugitives. 

We soon discovered that I bad advised wisely. 
An hour or two later, a ship-of-war was espied 
cruising to wdudward between the fishing-vesBels 
and the shore. She bore ^ down swiftly towards 
us; and the fishermen hauled in tlieir nets and 
made sail on their vessels, for they dreaded, during 
these troublous times, lest they should be impressed, 
or lest their vessels should be seized lor the 
service of the government. A gun fired from the 
corvette, the ball from which passed over them 
and ricoclietted on the water for a long distance 
beyond them, speedily brought them to ; and 
when within a short distance of the little fleet, the 
corvette w^as hove to ; and four boats filled wdth 
officers and men w^ere lowered from her sides. The 
boats were pulled towards us, and one aft(?r another, 
the fishing-vessels*were boarded and searched, and 
their crew^s sliarply questioned. The crew of La 
belle Jeannette were told, for the sake of their own 
safety, to 1)0 perfectly silent in respect to all that 
had occurred during the past night ; and to reply 
to all questions that might be put to them, that 
they were harmless fishermen prosecuting their 
arduous calling. 

In a few moments it came to our turn to be 
boarded ; and we learned from the officer who came 
on board that some great personage had escaped 
from the shore during the night. This w^as all 
that we could imike out ; for we could not under- 
stand the officer’s language ; and liis attempts at 
French were nearly as unintelligible to us as 
was his Italian. He made us to understand, liow- 
ever, that he was confident that oar lugger had 
sailed from the Gulf during the night. 

* Yes, Monsieur,’ I replied. ‘ We sailed at mid- 
night. Wc have been unfortunate. The fish had 
(juitted the Gulf, and we sailed to try our luck in 
open water.’ 

Between signs and words, he asked if we had 
seen any otlier vessel leave the Gulf during the 
night. 

‘Only a large boat, Monsieur,’ I replied, ‘It 
\vas crowiled w’ith people, ami it row’ed out to a 
ve.ssel that was awaiting it outside.’ 

‘At what hour r 

‘At iiii<hiiglit, Monsieur officicry just when wc 
were leaving.’ 

The officer sliook his head. It was evident that 
he suspected that we knew more than we thought 
proper to disclose. The vessel w^as searched 
narrowly ; but as he could find nothing that 
looked suspicious on board, he did not detain us. 
I have no doubt that had the lugger been under 
the Italian flag, he would have detained ns ; but 
nearly one half the number of the vesseds that 
were soaivJied were FVench, like our own, and he 
feared lest he might cause trouble with France. 
At all events, he let us go unwillingly ; and as 
soOn as the corvette was out of sight, we set sail, 
and steered for Toulon, at. which i>ort we arrived 
safely at the end of a fortnight. 

The fishery had been unsuccessful. La belle 
Jeannette liad not half a full cargo on board, and 
none of the oilier luggers belonging to the port 
bad met Avith mucli better fortune ; but Gustave 
Puilleiir, though he had been much frightened, and 
though, had we been arrested, he would probably 
liave been placed in a position of great peril, had 
after all made a prosperous voyage through his 
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involuntary connection with a conspiracy of whose 
nature and object he was perfectly ignorant The 
fadrom offered me a share of the money he hud 
received, which I of course decliued to accept; and 
the aeudos consequently were fairly divided amongst 
Onstave PaiUeur and iiis crew. 

About three weeks after my return to Toulon, 
the frigate to which I belonged arrived in that 
ort from her cruise, aud I immediately rejoined 
er; but a long lime elapsed ere I spoke of the 
adventure iu which I had taken part, even to my 
messmates in the midshipmen’s berth. It was in 
fact to me an incomprehensible mystery. I had 
been connected with a conspiracy organised to 
effect the escaito of two ladies, evidently of high 
rank, from Naples. This was ccrtait» ; but I could 
not understand from whom these ladies had escaped. 
If they had been in the power of the insurgents, 
and I had aided ,a party of n-oyalist oliicera to 
effect their escape, the affair would have been 
perfectly comprehensible. But the ladies them- 
selves were evidently connected with the royalists, 
a party of whose otticers effected their escape from 
other officers of the same party who sought to 
arrest or detain them ! The more I strove to 
solve the mystery, the more mysterious it 
appeared to he. 

It was not until nearly two 5 -ear 3 had elapsed 
from the date of the occurrence that I came by 
chance across an old French newspaper — dated 
shortl}'- after the cessation of the troubles in 
Naples — which, though iu accordance with the 
French custom, projier names were designated 
simply by initials, threw some light upon the 
subject. The writer of the paragraph alluded to 
a ‘ Romantic Affair ’ which occurred during the 
late revolution in Naples. 

‘A young dmoisdlc,’ he wrote, ‘of high rank, 
nearly related to the king, beautiful, and the 
possessor of groat wealth in her own right, had 
long been secretly attached to the I’rince de <»., 
a young officer in llis Majesty’s service. The 
king — who was, in fact, the young lady’s guardian 
— ^Avas informed of this attaclnneut, of which lie 
strongly disapproved. It was llis Majesty’s wish 
that his young aiyl beautiful ward, who was at 
this period but nineteen years of age, slioulil enter 
a convent, iu order that he might appropriate to 
himself the greater portion if not the wljole of 
her vast wealtli. Tlie young lady, however— the 
Princess de L,— had no inclination touards the 
life of a reliyieusc, no matter liow high the posi- 
tion to which she might have attained in the 
convent Sympathising strongly with the dis- 
tressed peasantry in the vicinity of lier uiiode iu 
the Toyal palaszo D., on the confines of Calabria, 
she frequently sent tlteni such assistance as she - 
still a minor — was able to afford. It was said, 
moreover, probably with some trutli, that she 
secretly favoured the cause of the insiugents, ami 
regai’ded with utter detestation the tyranny of 
the king. Be this as it may', His Majesty made 
the rumour the pretext for a stricter conlinemenl 
of his ward to thepalazsfo, and ordered *hal Inn- 
dome.stic.s, in his pay, should exercise a keen 
survelllauce over her movements. 

‘The Princess, who had many friends among 
the nobles of the court, revolted against this rigid 
surveillance, and at length, weary of persecutinn, 
determiticd to esca]>c, if it were possible, from the i 
country, carry ing with her sudi au amount ofj 


wealth — chiefly consisting of costly jewels — os she 
could collect together. The young Prince de 
G., to whom she confided her purpose, joyously 
consented to aid her to escape, and to accompany 
her in her solf-exilc. He arranged his plans with 
some other nobles and officers in whom he could 
place coufhlence — the chief of whom was his 
uucle, the Due de P. It is supposed that the 
king heard of this disaffection on the part of his 
ward, and also received some information of her 
desire to escape. At all events, fearful lest the 
destined victim to his cujridity should elude his 
grasp, ho resf)lved to cause her to he removed to 
tlie city of Naples, where she would he completely 
in his power. A sloop of war was secretly de- 
spatched for this purpose to the Gulf of Policastro ; 
aud the Princess was to have been inveigled 
oil hoard the vessel of war, and quietly con- 
veyed to tlie capital ere her friends could be 
apprised of His Majesty’s purpose. Unfortu- 
nately', liowever, for the success of his scheme, 
the corvette was attacked, immediately upon her 
arrival in tlie Gulf, hv a fleet of small vessels, 
fitted out ami nianued by the insurgents. These 
vesstds were beaten off ; hut the heavy firing 
betrayed the presence off the coast, where there 
wa.s no necessity for her afipearauce, of a vessel of 
war, ami aroused the suajiicions of the Princess 
aud her friends. Tiiese susjdcions were confirmed 
on the, following day, wlieii an olHcer from the 
corvette arrived at the ■paUvA.zo with an autograph 
letter from the king, iu wliich His Majesty' 
exi»ressed his fears for tiie safety of his young 
ward, and his desiri; — or command — that the 
Princess would hold herself in readiness, on the, 
iiight following, to reji.iir, under tlie jirolectioii of 
au escort, on board the .sliip of war, which would 
then sail immediately, and convey her from tlu^ 
disturbed part of the country in which she was 
residing, to the capital, where siie would be 
iu a place of safety. Tliis inliniatioii called for 
iumiodiale action on tlie part of the I’riueess ami 
her friends, and icudered it m-cessary fur them to 
alter in .><01110 nioasure their jireconcei led jdaiis. 

‘The escort, consisting of a party of otlicc-rs and 
.soldiers from the corvette, duly arrived at tiie 
jiakiz::o at aij early hour ti:e ne.\t evening, and 
inforiiieJ the I’ritjce'ss that she must he in readi- 
iie.s.s to accompany them to the shore, ^j|^th one 
female friend or aiteiidaiit, .shortly utter midnight. 
Rut on retiring from her presence to partake of 
reireshmeiits, they’ were seized, .s{ri[»ited of their 
outer garnicul.s, and safely secured iu a dungeon 
beneath the palarM. The young Prince de G. 
then hastened to tlie coast, and hoarded a 
French fishing-lugger that was at anchor in the 
Gulf. By means ol hrihery or force, or hoth com- 
bined, the padrone of the lugger and one of liis 
crew were induced to acconijiany the Prince on 
shore to the royal liunting-lodge, which is situated 
a mile or two from the coast Thence they were 
conveyed hliudlolded to the patazzo occupied by 
the Princess and lier suite aud servants, in a 
wagon lailc-u with firearms, de.stiued for the de- 
b iice of the pahzzo, should it he attacked by the 
insurgents. On their arrival, they were compelled 
l‘i divest themselves of their fiaheriuen’e garti, and 
to array themselves iu military uuifunna tliat had 
been taken from the soldiers of the imprisoned 
escort ; ami thus disguised, were ordered to form 
part of au escort consisting of the friends of the 
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Princess, some of wliom wore a similar disj^uise. 
that was to accompany the Princess and her friend 
and companion, the Countess de S,, to the sea- 
shore. This escort, which coiisisled of the same 
number of persons as that which was confined in 
the dungeon beneath the palaz^Of set forth an hour 
after midnight; the two ladies— in order that they 
might more easily* escape, in case of a surprise — 
being disguised in the uniforms of two young 
subalterns who had formed part of the imprisoned 
escort ; and two youthful pages of the palazzo being 
dressed in female attire, to represent the Ihincess 
and her companion. 

^Tliey met, however, with no difliculty on their 
journey, and even passed close to tlie guardhouse 
near the sliore, and embarked on board a pinnace 
from the frigate, which was awaiting their arrival, 
without awakening suspicion. Ko sooner, how- 
ever, had the Neapolitan seamen <m board tlie 
pinnace pulled out of sight and hearing of the 
ofiicer and soldiers iu the guardhouse*, tliaii they 
were suddenly seized, and ruthlessly thrown over- 
board, to sink or swim as miglit l)e. The oars 
were taken by some of the escort, and the pinnace 
was pulled alongside the tishiiig-liigger, whose 
master was ordered to get his vessel under weigh 
immediately. The pinnace was cast adrift after 
the la<lies and their friendly escort had ascended 
to the (l(H5k of the lugger, vvlii(di as soon as her 
anclior was hoisted, stood out to sea. 

‘ It ^]>jn*ars tliat some, (Ia>'s bedore li(‘,r escape 
from ilic palaizo, the jewels, mon<*y, ami other 
ellec.ts ot tlie Ib’inciiss and her comjianiijii, had 
been secndly conveyed on board an armed vessel, 
that was I'ormerlv a |)lc:Mire-ya<'lit, be.loi|giiig to 
the i)uf‘ oc Tijf lights shevvii by this vessel, 
which was cruising ^ Ixmt olf tin* coast, awaiting 
tlie arrival id' the JTincess uml lu r friends at any 
moimmt, v^ere soon espied, A signal was made 
from the lugger ; the arin(*d vessel bore down to 
her, and sent a Ijoat idong.^ide, on boanl uf wliicli 
the Princess and the (lountes'^, the young Prince 
^le G., the master of the lugger, and the. ti->hennan 
who had accompanied him on slau'e, procei-ded to 
the schooner ; the other individuals <.d tlie escort 
remaining on board the lugger. 

‘ 1 he ladies now divesttMl tlu'msel\ies of their 
lua.sculiiie garments, and ajipiMred in their pi'ont'r 
attire ; the fishermen wme called into the cuf>in 
and generously rewarded hir the part tliey had 
taken ])eriurce iu aiding the escape of the Priii- 
eesa, and were then sent back ‘to the lugger, 
whose master was now ordered by the Due de 1\ 
to land him and Jiis companions u certain 
solitary spot on the coast. The lamling of the 
cons{)irators was safely elI*(HiteJ. Put scarcely liatl 
the lugger again stood out to sea and joined a 
small fleet of similar vessels whose crews were 
engaged in tlie prosecution of their arduous ciill- 
ing, when the sloop of war was e.spied bearing 
down towardvS the fleet. She fired a gun, and 
compelled the. fushing-vessels to heave to ; and then 
seat out boats to search them, and discover, if 
possible, whether the Piincess had escaped on 
board one of these vessels, or whether she might 
still be on board one of them ; for it appears that 
the alarm was given within half an hour from the 
time when the escape was ell'ect(*d. The fisher- 
men had, however, wisely changed their garments^ 
on their return to their vessel, and hail sunk the* 
military uniforms they had worn deep beneath the 


waves of the Mediterranean ; and if the officers of 
the corvette bad any suspicions of the complicity 
ill the plot of the French fishermen, they could 
discover no proof that such had been the case ; and 
iu the abseni’e of such proof, they were afraid to 
iletain a vessel that sailed under the French flag, 

I The fishermen subsequently returned to their 
native port rejoicing, for they had been most 
liberally rewarded for the risks they had incuired, 
by the generous gift of the young Princess. 

* We are glad to assure our readers that no unto- 
ward event occurred to interfere with the comjdcte 
success of the plot thus far successfully carried 
out. The armed schooner steered for (Gibraltar ; 
and on her arrival at the British settlement, the 
gallant young IT'ince and the fair Princess were 
united in wedlock. They afterwards travelled 
through 8j)ain and France ; but the. succef^ of the 
revolutionary parly*in Naples and the dothrone- 
ment of the king very soon released the Princess 
IVom lujr exile, and enabled her to reinrn with 
lier young husband to Italy and take jiossession of 
her paternal estales. We assure our readers that 
we can vouch for the truth of tlie above romantic 
story.’ 

Tims was 1 compelled to become a Conspirator 
in spite of Mys^ If. And yet, I am by no means 
sure that, even lia<l 1 bc*en aware beforehand of 
tlie nature ol the adventure in which I perforce 
took part, 1 wouM not liave voluntarily oflered 
luy servic.es to aid in the rescue of a persecuted 
vuiing and beautiful Princess from her tyrannical 
guardian. 

AT THE TROTS ETOILES. 

IN TWO ClTAriKUS.— CHAPTER II. 

PuEsnxTLY Madame Petit comes through the 
court-yard with a visitor. ‘Courage, my good 
friend,’ 1 hear her say, as she parts with her; 
‘ Ptcne will have good luck, T do not doubt.’ She 
conies acros.-i me, and seats herself beside me. 

‘ Wiiat is the matter with Madame Gomel ? ’ I 
ask. 

‘Why, Miidauu* knows the contscription is to be 
drawn at (Jannat the day after to-morrow; and 
lier boy.s have to draw ; ibr though she lost her 
husband and tuie sou in tlie w'ar, she has still two 
left, so one mn-^t take his chance. Ah ! Madame, 
tluit I should li\'e to thank God that I have o7ily 
one ! ’ 

‘Gail she not buy a substitute V I ask. 

‘No, Madame ; slie is pour, and cannot aflbrd 
it. If I only had the money/ says the kindly 
little wmman, ‘ she should not want it; but times 
have been bad with me lately, and I have it not. 
However/ she continues cheerily, ‘ Ilene may draw 
a good numlier ; why m>l F 

‘And even if not,’ 1 remark, ‘there is no Avar 
now ; and it is but serving lor two or three years, 
and he is back with his mother. Is it not so r 

A look almost of leiror comes into Madame s 
dark e^’es. ‘ Ah ! they never return they iiev<ir 
return,’ she cries. ‘And as lor no war, who knows? 
They say that we viiist get back Alsace and 

Lorraine!’ , 

‘ Yes ; for very certain we must, and will/ says 
the old Captain,'' who has strolled in and Joined 
our group. ‘Tho.se jiestileiit Prussians! ‘ Let them 
only come again, and this time they shall not go 
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back ; we will make each of them a present of six 
feet of French soil/ concludes the old soldier 
grimly, fiercely twirling his moustache. 

*Ah!’ sighs Madame, rising and folding her 
work, ‘France may get back Alsace and Lorraine, 
but who shall give us back our children V 

Marthe’s sitting is now over, and she runs to me 
at once. I have made quite a pet of the little 
thing, I am getting an old woman, and I like 
bright young tilings about me ; ami the child has 
pretty caressing ways about her, which, joined to 
her fresh beauty, make her very winning. 

‘Will not Madame look V she cries, drawing me 
towards the easel. ‘Is it not wonderful how 
Monsieur has made it like ? See my coral neck- 
lace! Ah! if I only had a silver chain ami 
locket like Madarae’s, how beautilul it would look 
in the picture ! ’ 

I laugh, and Imik at Stirling. ‘ Tlie coral neck- 
lace makes a good point of colour, and is much 
prettier than my silver chain,’ I say in English ; 
‘but all young girls like fashion ami I make up 
my mind that before 1 leave St Pour^-ain, my 
silver chain shall change hands. 

‘When will you have fijiished ?’ I go on, as 
Marthe leaves us in obedience to a cull from 
Ma<lame Petit, 

‘Two more sittings will be enough, I think,’ is 
the answer. 

‘ 1 am glad of it,’ I say heartily ; ‘ for I do not 
think Oscar likes them. He is inclined to be 
jealous of you.’ 

‘ Without cause then, I am sure,’ says Stirling. 
‘She is a lovely little thing to paint; but I 
should be sorry to trouble her lover’s peace of 
mind by even a flirtation. Besides,’ he continues, 
with the frank look in his handsome eyes which 
has first won rny liking, ‘ I shouhl be loath to do 
discredit to your recommendation. Yoxi have betm 
sponsor for my good conduct, you know. 1 shall 
leave here the day after to-morrow. 1 am in 
a hurry now to get home and to work hard.’ 

I am Sony to lose him, and say so. We have 
been on several sketching expeditions together, 
and I have found liim a most pleasant and lielpful 
companion. But still, wdth that look in 0.scui's 
eyes fresh in my memory, I am ghid. 

The next day, after the sitting is over, he goes 
off to the neighbouring town for the re.st of the 
day ; and I, feeling ‘ off guard ’ as it were, sally 
forth to complete a sketch of a quaint old house I 
bad begun some days before. 1 am interested in 
what I am doing, so that it is late when 1 put 
up my sketching materials and prep/ire to stroll 
homewards. It is market-day in St I’onrfain, so 
I go through the place to get some llow( rs, and 
also because the gtiy scene always delights me. 
The women in their quaint costumes silting under 
bine, green, and red uml^rellas, and with J'ruit 
and vegetables in glorious masses of colour jiiled 
up before them ; the picturesque buildings with | 
their queer old carved beams and overiianging : 
stories and gables, and the gray old Norman j 
church — which forms one side of the little square ' 
— on the steps of which the women deposit their 
baskets while they go in to tell their beads. The j 
market is' almost deserted when I get there ; the 1 
bu}’’er8 have nearly all gone home, and the sellers j 
are beginning to put up their remaining wares ! 
before leaving. However, I am able to procure | 
my flowers, and am waiting for some change, j 


when, looking over towards the church, I see a 
group which interests me. Marthe is standing on 
the steps beside Stirling ; she is holding some- 
thing in her hand which he has just given her, 
and is looking up at him with such genuine 
delight written oji her face, that I can read it 
even at this distance. Then she says something 
to him, at the same time putting her hand into 
his. He raises it laughingly to his lips, and in 
I another moment she has turned away and is 
hastening in the direction of the Tfois Eloiles. 
But there has l)een another spectator of the scene 
beside myself ; for to my consternation, I see 
Oscar emerge from the shadow of tlie church and 
follow her (luickly, 

‘Never mind the change,’ I cry to the market- 
woman ; ‘you can give it to mo to-morrow;’ for 
something tells me that there will be a ‘scene,’ 
.and that it will he as well for me to be at hand. 
But when I arrive at the Trois .Eloilh, I find that 
I am a <lay after the fair — Oscar and Marthe are 
already ‘having it out’ under the lime-tree. 

1 .have no j)retext for interrnj)ting them, so I 
I go nj) to my own room. iMy window stands open, 
and I can both see and hear them, for every wtird 
reaches me distinctly through the still evening air. 
Bound Marthe’s neck is a silver chain and locket, 
handsomer thati mine ; ami Oscar is pointing to 
them angrily. ‘I will not have it — do you hear, 
little traitress?’ he cries passionately. ‘You 
women would sell your sonls lor a bit of finery, 
j Take off that horrible necklace, and give it to me 
! — do you bear ? If you arc to be my wife, you 
I shall accept no presents from fine gentlemen ’ 
[My poor painter a fine geutlemau!]; ‘no; nor 
yet hire out your face to he stared at. Take it 
; olf I ’ he repeats. 

: But Marthe puts u]> her hand to her silver 

\ chain and holds it fast. ‘1 wdll not — I will not !’ 

I she says. ‘ What harm have. I done ? Monsieur 
1 brought me this from (lannat, and that i.s all.’ 
j ‘I saw him kiss your hand,’ eries the incen.sed 
1 lover ; ‘and you ullowt'd him!’ and he utters 
I a maletliclion. He is in a fiightful rage; that 1 can 
; hear by bis voice; but ^ia,rtlle is angry too, and 
will not heed the signs of the coming storm. 

‘A pretty thing truly,’ she says, ‘if I am to he 
watched and snsjicctod like this. You liave no 
right to do it ; you are nut my husband ye.(^ thank 
I lieaven ! ’ 

j Oscar's face darkens. But there is a terrible 
anxiety in his eyes as he says with an effort at 
, calnine.ss : ‘’riien you do not love me ?’ 

I Marthe pouts her full lips, hut answers not. 

! ‘If you iov(! me,’ says Oscar, ‘you will take off 
that chain, and give it to im*.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she repeats ; ‘ it is mine.’ The child 
clings to her bit of finery, and will not give it uj». 

‘ Then you do not love me i ’ says Oscar once 
more. 

‘No!’ says Marthe, vehemently stamping her 
foot and flushing scarlet. ‘ I hate you — hale you 
— do you hear ? And I will never marry you — 
never!’ And with a sudden H(»od of tears, she 
junq)3 up and rushes into the house. 

When I go down in the morning, I find she 
is in bed with a headache. 

‘I do not know what is the matter with the 
child,’ says Madame, utjsuspectirigly concocting 
her a tisane, ‘ she is so hot and feveri.sh.’ 

‘ Wliere is Oscar ? ’ 1 ask. 
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' He has gone to Gannat to see the conscription 
drawn,’ says Madame Petit. ‘ Poor Mere Gomel ! 
God grant her Renti good fortune.’ 

I am glad that Oscar is out of the way ; for find- 
ing that Martbe is unable to sit to him, Stirling 
makes up his mind to leave by the diligence, 
which passes through St Ponr 9 ain in the course of 
tlio morning; so that by the time Oscar returns, 
my task of efiecting a reconciliation will, I feel, 
be comparatively easy ; and when young Stirling 
proposes that I shall ‘ set him ’ a bit on his way, 
and let the diligence pick him up, I assent with 
much satisfaction. I have not the heart to tell 
him at the lust moment of the nrischief his locket 
Las wrought; and we part with mutual expressions 
of good-will and hopes of meeting again before 
long ; and I return to the Trois El oiks, hoping to 
make all things straight between the lovers before 
night. Blit my hopes are destined to disappoint- 
ment. When I arrive at the Trnis Efoilcs, I find 
the court-yard full of people, all talking at once 
with French volubility, while Madame is standing 
in the centre of the group crying and exclaiming : 
‘It is not true ; I do not believe it.’ 

‘ Wliat is it ? ’ I ask. 

Every one answers me at once ; and it is some j 
time before 1 am able to arrive at the cause of the : 
disturbance, which is this. Madame (.Jonn'I’s son : 
has drawn an unlucky number, and she has no i 
money to buy a substitute. ‘ Well, that we knew j 
bcftuv ’ 1 say. I 

‘ V\‘s, Madame. But here is one come from ! 
Gannat who says that CXscar Petit has volunteered 
to go in his place, and hecu accepted.’ 

‘No, no!’ cries Madame; ‘ it is a vile story — an 
invention. It is inij ossible tliat ho ccaild so treat i 
his unhappy mother. -Is it not, Madame P turning | 
with piteous entreaty in her faci' to me. i 

‘Of course, of course!’ I begin hastily; but; 
the W'ords die on my lips as I see Oscar standing j 
ill the gateway, with stern eyes and jiale com- j 
pressed lips, i 

‘My son, my son ! say it is not true !’ says the ] 
poor mother, rushing towards him. ! 

But Oscar turns away. ‘Yes, ray mother, it is! 
true !’ he say.s ; and with a low moan, .Madame | 
Petit staggers back ami sinks fainting into uiy j 
arms. ‘ | 

We carry her into the sallc, and 1 manage to ' 
send every one away but Oscar and Babette. ‘ Go 
go, my friends,’ 1 say; ‘I will see what cun be 
done. — Y'^ou have been (luarrelling with Marlhc,’ 

I say angrily to Oscar when they are gone ; ‘ ami ' 
so you proiiose to yoursell to break your molber’s ! 
heart— a fine revenge, truly !’ j 

Oscar looks rather ashamed of himself, but says i 
simply ; ‘ I love Marthe too wtdl to live in tiie | 
house with her if she will not marry me. She 
cannot leave her home ; tlierefore I must.’ 

‘ No, no !’ says the poor mother, who now begins 
to recover. ‘!She shall go. 1 cannot lose you, 
Oscirr, my son, my only son!’ and she tails ‘into 
bitter weeping. 

Oscar kneels beside her and buries his head in 
her la[» ; so he does not see a little figure which 
comes stealing in at the door with tear-dimmed 
eyes and white cheeks, and bolding a silver chain 
in its hand. ‘Oscar,’ says Marthe, ‘do forgive me' 
do, do ! Take the chain. I love you — I love you ; 

I only love you;’ and she too falls on her knees,* 
crying bitterly. 


I feel very much inclined to laugh at the couple 
of young fools who have got themselves into this 
scrape---were it not for the grief of the mother 
which is almost tragic in its intensity, ’ 

‘ Can O.scar not get a substitute V I ask. 

‘ I do not know, Madame ; but even if he could, 
I should have to pay heavily, and I have no money 
laid by — times have been so bad since the war.’ 

‘ There is my dot,’ says Marthe eagerly ; and 
Mailame’s sad lace brightens for a moment ; but 
of this Oscar will not hear, even if the money can 
be touched legally, which is doubtful, Marthe 
being under age. 

Perhaps I am an old fool for my pains. ‘Per- 
haps,’ 1 remark cynically to myself, ‘I am only 
helping two people to make each other miserable 
for life;’ bijt it ends in my driving over to 
Gannat, enlisting the sympathies of the sons- 
prefet, finding a substitute, and paying for him — 
rather heavily, 1 am afraid. But when I return 
home and place 0.scar’s release in Lis mother’s 
hand, duly signed ami attested, I am more than 
repaid when I see her joy, which, although she 
is a Frenchwoman, is too deep for w'ords. 

So we have a gay vi'ccldiug before I leave St 
Pour^ain ; and by Oscar’s special request, the 
bride — who looks lovely enough to turn any man’s 
head — wears as her sole urnament a silver chain 
and locket ; and we are all very content and 
Imppy, with the exception of the old Captain, 
who says that 1 have robbed France of a good 
soldier. 

Marthe is as bapfiy as the day is long. She 
often writes to me. (3scar has never been jealous 
again ; and heretic though 1 am, I am to go over 
this year to attend the christening of the most 
wonderful hch'"’ which has ever been born beneath 
the shadow of the Trvis Eloiks. 

T II E MONT H. 

SCIENCE AND A E T S. 

The details of Mr llannay’s experiments on the 
artificial formatiou of diamond have been laid 
before the Royal Society, and read at one of their 
meetings. Except as a record of persevering labour 
carried on under mucli risk, they are not interesting 
to the unprofessional reader. Having noticed in 
bis early experiments that very small hard scales 
of carbon were formed in the tube, that fact became 
tlic basis of hi.s further endeavours. Great heat 
and enormous pressure were required, and where 
was a material with sullieient power of resistance 
to be found i The massive iron tubes slowly 
cracked or fiew to pieces with dangerous violence. 
Out of more than eighty experiments, not more 
than three successful results were achieved. It is 
easy to believe that ‘the continued strain on the 
nerves, watching the temperature ot the lurnace, 
and in a state of tension in case ot explosion, 
induce a nervous state which is extremely weaken- 
ing, and that when the e.vplosion does occur it 
sometimes shakes one so severely that sickness 
supervenes.’ 

‘ In nature,’ says Mr llaiinay, ‘the temperature 
has been at one time higher than we can obtain, 
artificially; and the pressure at a depth of two 
hundred miles below the surface is greater than 
can ln 5 supported liy any ot the^ materials from 
which we can form vessels. It will thus be seen 
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that whereas in natiire almost unlimited solvent 
power could be obtained, we are not as yet able 
to reproduce those conditions artificially. Could 
pressure alone increase solvent power, then much 
might be done ; but pressure acts only by keeping 
the Biolecules close together when they have great 
vit vim, and this condition is obtainable by high 
temperature only.’ Notwithstanding that the 
difficulties appear to be insurmountable, wo may, 
now that the paiticulars of the experiments are 
made nublie, feel assured that other investigators 
will take np the reseanh, and that further demon- 
stration will be given of the artificial formation of 
diamond. 

By a series of observations made at Crasmere 
last Bummer and autumn, Professor (i. F. Arm- 
strong of the Yorkt-hire College, Leeds, has come to ‘ 
sonic conclusions on the diurnal variation in the 
amount of carbonic acid in ‘iht‘ air. Creat care 
was taken to avoid erior; and the results were that 
the normal amount ot carbonie acid jirc'cnt in the ' 
air of the land is distinctly less than iiaually stated, I 
and that it does not exceed 3’5 jiarts in ten thou- ' 
sand of air — That jdants absoib carbonic acid dur- ; 
ing the day and exhale it at iiiglit, and that vegeta- 
tion, therefore, affects the quantity of carbonic acid | 
present in the air, deer(‘a''ing it by day, and in- 
creasing it at night ; ami that lioni this cause tliere 
is during that part of the year when vegetation is 
active, 'at least ten per cent, nioie carbonic acid 
present in the air of the open countrj' by night ' 
than by day. Home difliculty was exiierieiiced at 
tinuih in collecting air for the exp-riiueuts, in con- 
sequence of the overabundance ot lain in 1879. 
Grasiuero is notoriously a wet place, ami is within 
seven miles of the wettest place in Kiighind— Sty- 
Head, where the average annual raiuhill is one ■ 
hundred and seventy-five iuclie.-.. LaM year it ' 
amounted to two hundred inches, q’hit, is, a fact ^ 
worth recording. 

I)r Angus Smith, F.R.S,, has (U‘vi=5cd a moans I 
for Measiiienient of the Actinism of the Sun’s 
Raya and of Daylight, of whidi be .states in a 
preliminary notice, ‘when exuniiniug the air of 
towns ami the effect of smoke and logs, he has 
often wished lor p very simple chemical rmtliod of 
measuring the total light alisorbed by tlie.se gase.s, 
vapours, and floadug solids. He does not under- 
value the work of others, hut thinks he has 
obtained a process promi-ing good le.siilts with 
great simplicity, although it may infiwluce its oivn 
class of difficulties.’ The luethoil k based on the 
‘ fundamental fact, that when iodide of potassium 
in solution is treated wdth nitric acid, .^o small in , 
quantity as to cause no change of colour in dull ' 
difl’usefl light, a change takes jilace wdien the same j 
mixture is brought into clear liglit ; iodine is set ’ 
free, and the solution becomes yellow.’ Meteoro- ' 
legists as well as sanitary fuuctionarie.s are agreed | 
tliat it is important to have a reioid of the total i 
amount of sunshine ; hence we tni-t th.'it this new 
means for recording will reali.se Dr A. Hmitli’s 
expectations. Further information on all that 
precedes may he found in the Procvfihngs of the 
Royal Society. 

An observer in the East has pointed out that in 
the three years 1876 — 1078 there was an unusual 
and persistent amount of atmospheric jiressuro 
over a large part of India, extending to Singapore, 
Batavia, and Australia, where it was greater at 
Adelaide than any one of the Indian stations. It 


appears that a gradual iucroaso of pressure bad 
been observed since 1870, and that the maximum 
was reached iii 1877 ; thereby shewing an approxi- 
mate conformity to the sunspot variation. This 
conclu.«ion is supported by more than thirty years’ 
obserx'ations made at Calcutta and Bombay ; for 
they prove that the variation of pressure with the 
suns]>ot cycle is a regularly recurrent pheno- 
menon. 

In a discussion concerning the chemical and 
geological relations of the atmosphere. Professor 
Ste.riy Hunt, F.ILH., of Montreal, 8hew.s that while 
the atnio.s}ihere modifies the rocks, the rocks in 
their turn modify the atinospheri*. A layer of the 
rock known as orthoclase, one metre thick over a 
iortieth of the earth’s surface, would absorb the 
entire quantity of carbonic acid at present in the 
atmo.splu're. Tlii.s faculty of absorption is fraught 
with important consequences. The total volume 
of our atuiosjdiere at the density which it has at 
the sea-level is, .lecording to calculation, less than 
lonr-tllousalKUh.^ that of the earth ; the volume 
of the oc(>an being veiy- much less. ‘There is no 
known ni.'ish of cooled ruck,’ say.s the Professor, 
‘uliieh has not a ureator poro.-*ily than is re- 
]>re.sented by these figures ; so that the conclusion 
seems inevitahle that, with the complete refrigera- 
tion of till* earth which must come in the course 
of ages, its atmosphere, following the ocean, will 
have so completely sunk into tlu' pores of the 
coi'led mass that its tension at the surface would 
he very small.’ In other words, the earth would 
be in the s.une condition as llie moon now is, 
devoid of atiiioqduTe and life ; uhioh condition 
probahly exists al-o in tlie jdanet Meicnrv. 

’riie Sei rotary oi the Koval Agricultuial Society 
has ]mblished in their Jimniti/, ‘Notes on M.irket 
(I.anlening and Vine Dulturc in the North-west ot 
France,’ -whadi are well worth leading by all 
persons en'.'iigo I in ]iroducing food-crojis. The ex- 
tent to whidi sahid is urown and consumed on the 
other si<le of tlie dh.uuiel, Kcein-, alinoit inctedilile 
to a dweller on this .side. One article i-, particu- 
larly mentioned the dandelion, which, as we .are 
tohl, is now .systematically cultivated on a large 
scale, while the ni.arlvet-.;ar'fi‘m'rs and the eou- 
sunier,s au enthu.-ia-.tic in it^ piui.se. In England, 
the dainlelion i*- partially used for medicinj^ pur- 
posi's ; but in Fiance, five varieties of tilt plant 
are niltiviited to be eaten as salad in the middle 
of wintei ; and tliis, as the Secretary says, ia its 
great merit, in addition to it.s hygienic properties, 
that it aimuiids at a time of year when most other 
.s,iiads are very scarce. 

Among the same ‘Notes’ are statements con- 
cerning the cultivation of asjiaragus and of the ' 
vino ; and a curious fact is mentioned conceniing 
figs, shewing how their ripening may be hastened. 
"VVlieu the eye of the fig is yellow and about to 
dilate, the skin also being brilliant and inclining 
to yellow, a small touch of olive-oil i.s jint on the 
eye in the early morning or in the evening, and 
in nine days the fruit will be rijie. But it' this 
operation is tried before the fig is iiuito ready or 
in full sunshine, it does more harm than good. 

We learn that in another part of Ifrance aspa- 
ragus is cultivated by the plough, and yields a 
handsome profit. 

When Sir Samuel Baker was exploring Cyprus, 
he was told by certain monks that they helieved 
the Scriptural ‘ chittim-wood’ to be a species of 
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pine wbicli grows only on the mountains between that the total number of jtieces struck at the Mint 
the -monastery of Kyker and the town of Khry- during 1879 was thirty million fifty thousand 
eokuB, a pathless and almost inaccessible region, three hundred and forty-four. Nearly twenty- 
Boughs, as specimens of the tree, were fetched by eight millions of these were British coins. Tlie 
a trustworthy messenger, and were sent to Sir demand for bronze coin continues, notwithstanding 
Joseph Hooker, Director of the Royal Clardens at that from 18GU to the present time, the total of 
Kew, who in a brief description published by the bronze issued to the public amounts to one million 
Linnean Society, says of this newly-found tree, four hundred and forty-six thousand pounds, or 
that it differs from the known forma of Cudrus in nearly three times the value of the old copper coin 
the shortness of the leaves and the smallness of j withdrawn from circulation. The officers of the 
the female cones. In size of cone, size, form, and j Mint do not fail to take advantage of discoveries or 
colour of leali it approaches the Algerian far more a<ivances in science in carrying on their operations ; 
closely than it does any Taurian, Himalayan, or sj)ectrum analysis has been employed to deter- 
Lebanon cedar. Among tree cultivators it may mine the nature of alloys, and Professor Hughes’ 
be called the Cyprus cedar ; and its special char- induction balance to investigate their molecular 
acteristics will be better understood when tlie structure. It was shewn by tlie chemist of the": 
promised ripe cones and seeds shall be received Mint that a suitable solvent, aided by a battery, * 
at Kew. could be used to r^mlate the weight of ^blanks,’ 

Sir Samuel Baker writes that he has found two the disks of metarfrom wbiclucoins are Struck ; ; 
varieties of cypress. One he describes as a tree and this ])rocess having been adopted at the ’ 
.thirty feet high, with a girth of six or seven feet, | Bombay IMint, the oi)erator3 there found that the > 
the wood cedar-coloured, ‘emitting a pi-werful ; metal dissolved from the too heavy blanks could | 
aromatic scent resembling tlmt of sundal-wttod. : be deposited on those which were too light ; and ' 
This is (in Sir Samuel’s opinion) the celebrated ! up to the i>iesent time five million silver pieces 
chittim-w'ood. Why should Solomon have sent ! have been so treated. Formerly, much annoyance 
for cedar, which is so common in Asia Minor and loss were occasioned by brittle gold being sent 
TIh' No. 2 variety of cypress is an intensely liard in to be coined ; but since the discovery of a way 
woo<l, resembling somewli.'it lignum vitio.’ j by which brittle gold could be made malleable, 

Twu papers - one on Iron as a Material for ; those objections have di.sajipeared. 

Architect ural (’onstruction, the otlnir on Mild, The Worshii»ful Company of Turners have given 
Stei ’ and its Application to Building Purposes — | notice of j>rizcs which they will present in October 
have b(*en read and discussed at meetings of tlx- ■next to ‘ any workman, whether master, journey- 
lloyul Institute of British Architects. Mr C. W. man, or apiu'entice in the trade in England, who 
Bienicns, f'.H.S., took part in the discussion, and ’ may send in the best sjuicimen of hand-turning in 
made clear to all who heard him wliat is, im'ant in ! wood, ivory, and precious stones, including engrav- 
tho pre-eiit day by tcel, ]>artieularly that form of ing in intaglio.’ Excellence of workmanship, apart 
the metal desciil.ul technically as ‘mild steel.’ *1 from elaborateness of design, will be accepted a.s a 
He made clear too tlie reason why steel is pure, ‘ (jiialification. The prizes will be silver and bronze 
and iron more or less imi>ure. In producing the ■ metlals, sums of money, certificates of merit, and 
steel now used in engineering and architecture, a ' the freedom of the City of London. The week 
mass of s('me. ten or twelve tons may la- seen in ' ending October 9 is appointed for the sending in of 
the furnuee in a stale of perfect liuidily, in which Che compel ijig specimens. Intending competitors 
state it is tested by means tif samples bulli as to its will doubtle.ss obtain full iul'ormatiou by ai)i>lying 
chemical and inechanii al condition. That steel to the secretary of the Company. Let all appli- 
can Vie .shajieil as required for any jutrpose. IVlr ' cauls remember to transmit a postage stamp for 

Siemens ludds that ‘for purjtoses where boldnes.s • 

and grandeur of outline are essential.no material , As was predicted, the telephone is now used lor 
can rival steel. When we want to bridge a third reporting sjieeches in I’atiiaiueiit. The reporter 
of a mile ill sjian, or to construct a roof or dome of in the House reads his notes into a telephone 
enormous size, there is no material that can serve ' receiver ; the sound travels along wires to the 
our }iurpo -e like steel. If the object is simply to ' Y'nac.'i ollice, where a compositor sits with his ear 
get tensile strengtli, as is the case in the chaiii.s of j close to the mouth of the iiistrumeiit, and, with 
a suspeiisioii-hridge, the use of steel wire enables : the comiiosing-tuachiiie, immediately sets up the 
us to attain a limit of strength exceeding a liiiu- ’ spoken words in type. The labour and delay of 
dred tons per square inch, or as much as five ■ writing out the reporter’s notes are thus avoided, 
limes the tensile strength of wrought-iron.’ In ! and the reports of debates can be printed an Jiour\ 
huilding a house of an area thirty feet bj’ sixty, later than heretofore by the -newspaper. In like j 
the using of steel girders instead of wood would manner reports may be spoken to all parts of the 1 
effettt a saving of two liundred and ten pounds, kingdom ; and orators in the country will see | 
and the rooms would he higher. 'J’his mild their latest words printed at once in the Loudon^ 
steel, which hiis nearly expelled iron from naval papers. 

construction, has an absolute strength of about Dr Corfield, Professor of Hygiene and Public 
thirty tons per square inch ; but its toughness Health at University College, tondon, has pub- 
is such, that if a bar eight inches in length lished a thoughtful book entitled Health, whicli 
is subjected to increasing strains, it will stretch ought to have many readers. He begins with the 
to ten inches before giving way. This steel is human anatomy and the circulation of the blood ; 
of uniform strength — a great advantage when passes on to nutrition, to the functions of the body, 
overloaded, or in case of fire ; and it is capable and the nei‘vous system. The conditions of health 
of being wrought into the highest artistic forms. ^ are then reviewed, air and ventilation, fq^od and 
We learn from the tenth annual Report of the drink, water, climate, dwellings, small-pox, and 
Deputy Master of the Mint, recently published, coiumunicable diseases. Any one who has read 
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all this ‘Will know how to live a healthy life. On 
the sahje(^ of hereditary disease, the Doctor makes 
wise temorkBy which should be kept in mind by 
people about to fall in love, for he shews 
that they have *no right’ to marry into a family 
ia Which there may be a tendency towards disease 
which they themselves sufl'er from. Where this 
precaution is disregarded, the * children aic almost 
certain to suffer from that disease in the w'orst 
possible form.’ ‘If,’ continues the Doctor, ‘there 
IS a tendency to nervous disease in your family, 
and you marry into a family in which nervous 
diseases are prevalent, it is very likely indeed 
that your descendants will furnish a very large 
number of inmates to the lunatic asylums. Not 
only ate tendencies to disease hereditary, but a 
tendency to long life is hereditary. If mischief in 
the orgiins of the body is likely to descend, and if 
likenesses descend, it follows, that perfection of 
the various organs of the body is transmitted in 
families, and so long life is hereditary. But there 
is another reason wliy long life is hereditary, and 
that is, that long-lived people have a kind of con- 
tempt for persons who are not long-lived, and tliey 
rarely marry into faniilies that are not long-lived 
families ; and so this tendency to long life is ■ 
increased, and that luakes it still more markedly 
clear, and it has been observed over and over 
again that long life is hereditary.’ Dr Cortield 
may well declare that ‘people ought to think of 
these things a very great deal more than they 
do.’ 

A hook by Mr Kingzelt, a Fellow of the 
Chemical Societj', entitled Xtituroif i/i/g/cuc, gives 
an account of the discovery of oxygen and 
hydrogen, pf the physiological action of pure 
ox}’gen, of ozone and respiration, discusses the 
parasitic theory of disease, atid sets forth by | 
numerous examiiles ‘ the chemistry and hygiene of i 
the eucalyptus and the pine.’ We have already in ; 
a former Month given particulars of the remark- | 
able disinfecting properties of the eucalyptus tree | 
and its oil ; and a similar statement may be made 
of the pine and its turpentine. Indeed, consider- 
ing the much greater abundance of the pine, it 
may be regarded as the more important of the 
two. ' The quantity of oil of turpentine that liiids 
its 'way into the atmosphere, especially in hot 
weather, is simply incalculable. ‘The govern- 
ments of this and other countries ought, therefore, 
never to lose sight of the value of eucalyptus and 
pine plantations. Valleys and swamps may, by 
their agency, be freed from malarial fever ; ami in 
the place of a poisonous atmosjihere, they suUsti- 
tute a slate of halrainess and purity at once luxu- : 
rious and healthful.’ , 

A paper On Nerve-stretching in Neuralgia, read 
by Mr Underwood at a meeting of the Odon- 
tological Society, shews that stretching of the 
nerves wiU take away the tormenting pain felt in 
neuralgia. Cases lyere mentioned of patients who | 
for years had suffered agony, but who by submit- j 
ting to an operation, were pcrmaiicntly cured. { 
The operation is simple ; an incision is made ; ; 
and the nerve thereby exposed is seized and 
stretched until ultimately the pain ceases. Nerves 
will bear a great deal of stretching. It was fouml 
by experiment that the sciatic nerve of a stiong 
man w'ould bear a weight of. one hundred and 
eighty-Hix pounds, and that ^ of a delicate girl 
eighty pounds, without giving way. Persons 


desiring further information on this interesting 
subject will find it in Transactiom of the Odon- 
toloyical Society, Number 7, 188«), published by 
Wyman & Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, Loudon. 


THE VIKING’S DEATH. 

Down to the shore slow marched the mournful throng, 
Bearing within their midst the d)^ing king ; 

And siidly rose and fell the plaintive song, 

As ’mid the rocks the coHt^ge moved along— 

A song as of a people sorrowing. 


Down through the gorge, where, huge on either hand, 
The stern cliffs raise their hare heads to the sky ; 
Where nothing breaks the silence of the land, 

Save fitful sound, heard from tlie neighbouring strand, 
Of Ocean’s moan, or lonely sea-bird’s cry. 


So to the water's edge they slowly passed, 

And there laid down their load with tender care, 
Fearful lest each faint breath shouM lie Die 
For life's enfeebled tide was ebbing fast — 

And it should be too late to grant his prayer. 


For he, their king, whose deeds dim legends tell, 
Had made with trenil>ling lips this last reQuest : 
That, rocked to his last sleep on Ocean’s svscll, 

Lone 'mbi the waves wdio.se voice he lov'cd so W'cll, 
He might stfiil slowly to the fabled West. 


So, near the .shore a glorious galley lay, 

Sjdendid witli gems, and awnings, fold on fold, 
Wonilrous and rich in light of flying <lay, 

Whieh lit with varied hues the sfiarkling spray, 
And shot the purple sails with threads of gold. 


On to the deck the aged king Uiey bore, 

And gently laid him on tho silken [>ed ; 
Placetl near his hand the .swonl h*^ ever worc^ 
^Yith sliif Id and eruvvn, that on the di.stant sho) 
lie might >still be a king among the dead. 


The snow-wldle deck Diey .strewed wiDi flowers bright, 
And the sails to catch the gentle wind, 

And then, ere changed the evening’s mystic light 
Into the glimmer of the starlit night, 

The ve^usel left the shore and tliem behind. 


The ])ale stars w’atclied the galley glide all night. 
Wave-rocked, v hereon the living, lone king lay ; 
Hut when the sun uprose in lordly might, 

Anfl hadf? the world— aroused to life and light — 
llenew its toil— the king had passed away. 

CiiAULEs A. Close. 
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THE RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 

THIRD ARTICRK 

St Giles’ Cathedral church, Eilinhurj,'!!, of 
'vv'liich we have now to speak, has, like many 
similar buildings, had its days of tribulation, but 
is at length in the course of being set to rights. 
Its '-i.story can be sati.sfactorily traced to the early 
pai'i, of the twelfth century, when it .superseded a 
much oMor but le.ss impo.sing structure. Occupy- 
ing a prominent central po.sition in the old city, 
its lofty and beaut ‘ful spire i.s seen fnun a great 
di.-itance. No exiting eccle.siastical edifice in 
.Scotland has passed through so many vicissi- 
tudes, 01 has been so cruelly maltreated, aud yet 
ha-s 80 tenaciously survived as an iutere.sting 
memorial of the past. Identified with many 
stirring events in Scottish history, St Gile.s’ may 
claim a national cliaracter, while it invites exami- 
nation as a relic of art from the twclltli to the 
fifteenth century. IVe sliall try to tell its .story. 

The date of St Giles’ Church is about J12d, in 
the reign of Alexander L, king of Scots. At this 
period the Norman style of Golliic architecture 
was in vogue, and in that strong sturdy style of 
art it was erected in the usual form, with choir, 
nave, and transepts ; the sjnre or tower being 
supported on arches, and octagonal j.illars at a 
central point between the choir and the nave; 
the whole producing a singularly solemnising 
elfect. Endowed by royal and local muniflcenci^^ 
the church was ministered to by a Vicar, probably 
deputed from a distant Priory, with IJs assistants. 
In a preceding article we attempted to show how 
the higher class of ecclesiastical edifices in Scot- 
land lying south of the Firth of Forth suffered 
by nithle-ss warlike invasions from England. Sud- 
denly, with a vengeful Bweep, abbeys and churches 
were laid in ruin. We are perhaps not to impute 
these attacks to unprovoked ho.stility. For cen- 
turies, with little intermission, there were wars 
between English and Scotch, in which it would 
now be difficult to say which of the two conteT- 
minous nations was in the right. Anyway, there 


were vast devastations, extending from the Tyne 
to tlie Forth, which might be called the inter- 
national battle-ground, where there was no abso- 
lute certainty at any time of settled peace and 
comfort. 

St Giles’ came in for a share of these unhappy 
disasters. Richard II., in retaliation for alleged 
wrongs, invaded Scotland in 1385. He laid waste 
the country, took possession of Edinburgh, and 
after an occupation of five days, committed the 
city to the llames. St Giles’ perished in the con- 
flagration. All that remained of the building were 
the entrance porch, a part of the choir and nave, 
with the heavier portions that formed the base of 
the 8i»ire. One wonders how so very substantial a 
structure should have been so effectually laid in 
ruin by burning ; but the fact is beyond dispute, 
for on the occasion of late repairs, the marks of 
the disastrous fire were still visible. 

Rallying after tliis grievous calamity, the town 
was rebuilt, and the civic authorities made a 
strenuous effort to reconstruct Bt Giles’. They 
entered into a contract for thd building of ‘five 
cha])els’ in St Giles’, with pillai's and vaulted 
roofs, covered with stone, and lighted with win- 
dows. The contract was dated 29th November 
1387, in the reign of Robert II., and we may 
as.snme that the I’cparation xvas completed early 
iu the fifteenth century. The part so executed 
was on the south of the nave. The style of art 
was lighter and more ornamental than that which 
had been destroyed. Afterwards, some aisles were 
added through the munificence of pious indi- 
viduals, The most remarkable of these addi- 
tions was the Albany Aisle, which occupies the 
north-west corner of the nave. 

In the centre of this beautiful aisle stands^ a 
light and graceful pillar, which sustains a groined 
roof all around. The aisle takes its name from 
Robert, Duke of Albany, the second son of King 
Robert 11., who, having been intrusted with the 
custody of his nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, 
cruelly starved him to death in a dungeon in the 
castle of Falkland, 1402. Though escaping^unish- 
ment for this atrocious act, Albany and^hia prime 
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auMediflite, Ane^bald, loiirtih Eurl of Donglai^ seem 
ti^ltaro been hatinted with a consciousness of guilt. 
Aecoirding to tbe practice of the period, they arc 
Mid to htwm built the Albany Aisle in St Giles’ as 
a cbapel expiatory of their crime. The capital of 
the pillar in the centre of the aisle bears two 
shields. One of these bears the Albany arms, in 
■which the Scottish lion is quartered with the fess 
cheque of the Stuarts. Tlie other shield has the 
heart and other armorial bearings of the Eurl of 
Bonglas. 

Our historical sketch now brings us to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the reno- 
vated edifice received an extension of the choir or 
chancel eastwards in its present form. The new 
part embsaces four pillars with arches in tlic 
ornate fifteenth -century style, frith royal shield.^; 
corresponding to that period. We jdace the ilute 
of this newer part of the building at 14G0. About 
the same time, the community of Edinburgh, 
in grateful acknowledgment of the service.s of 
William Preston of Gorton, built an aisle with 
vaulted roof on the south, divided from tlie choir 
only by a row of pillars. Shortly afterwards, the 
ecclesiastical organisation of St Giles’ underweul 
an important change. In 1466, a charter of James 
[ IIL converted the iiarish church of St Giles’ into 
a collegiate foundation, with a chapter to consist 
of a Provost and other oflicials. One of the 
early Provosts of the new organisation •»vas Gawin 
Douglas, third son of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus, and 'W'ho with poetical tastes did good 
service to Scottish literature, which w^as still in 
its infancy. His longest poem was the ‘Palace of 
Honour,’ an apologue addressed to James IV. 
The most remarkable of his productions was a 
translation of Virgil's ‘ jEneid ’ into Scottish verse, 
being the first version of a Latin classic into any 
British tongiie. Gawin Douglas was luoiuoted to 
be Bishop of Dunkeld, and died in 1 5 ’ 2 ' 2 . 

From his literary attainments, as well as fi-om 
his social position while Provost ot St Gile.s’, we 
are to imagine Gawin Douglas as a favourite* gue.'^t 
at Holyrood, where James IV. held couit with Ini', 
queen, Margaret, both of whom were cncouragers 
of learning and the useful arts. The art of 
printing had been introduced by Caxton into 
England about 1477 ; but it was unknown in 
Scotland until it was introduced by Waller Chep- 
raan and Andrew Myllar, under the auspices of 


The 'wealth, piety, and mttnificenoe of Walt^ 
Chepman, the Scottish Oaxton, were manifested in 
varions endowments connected with St Giles'. On 
the 21st August 1513, he fonnded a chapel, or 
aisle, in honour of his royal patron and kind 
friend, James IV., the Queen Margaret, and their 
oftspring. In less than a month, James perished 
at Flodiien, 9th of September 151i This unforta- 
nute event did not stoji the completion of tlie aisle. 
It projected southwards from the Preston Aisle, 
one of the windows of which was appropriated to 
form the entrance, and was immediately east of 
the .soiith transept, of which exteriorly it seemed 
an enlargement. This handsome aisle became a 
family cbapel and jiluce of burial. Waller Chep- 
man died in 1532. A brass tfiblot has lately been 
set up to hi.s memory in the aisle he founded. 

In 1558, at the dawn of the Keformation in 
Scotland, a tumult occurred, in which the ecclesi- 
astical orgauisatiiiii came to an end, and the 
interior of tlie cliurch was clisf urnished. It wae 
a clean sweep. Excepting, jierhaps, a pulpit or a 
reading-desk, ami a few benches, nothing was left 
in tile old cditice. At the Reltloment of alfairs 
in 1500, St Gile.-.’ resumed its original character 
of a parish church, w'ilh John Knox as pastor, 
and here he sometimes preached to three thousand 
people, his voice resounding through the far with- 
drawing aisles. Knox occupied a conspicuous jiosi- 
tion wbeu acting as chajdain at the funer.il of tho 
‘Good llegeul,’ Jame.s Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
who Was ass,i'&imited at Linlithgow, 23il January 
1569-70. 

Now ensne.s a remarkable incident in connec- 
tion with St Giles’. The. deatli of Muiray led to 
a keen cuiite.^t as to who should be Uegent. The 
clioice fell on the Earl of Lennox, p.iternal grand- 
father of the young king, Janies VJ. Tins gave 
ollence to Sir William Kiikaldy of Grange, who 
hml hitherto belonged to the king’s Jiarty, and a.s 
sucli was Governor of Edinbuigh (’astle. lie now 
changed sidi'S, went over tu the party of the exiled 
Mary Queen of Scobs, and connuem ed a tierce 
civil war, in wdiich he fortdied Edinburgh, and on 
the 28th March ]57I, placed a military force 
on the roof and steeple of St Giles’ Church, to 
keep the citiAns in awT. The cruftsiiieii of the 
city, however, were not easily dauiitefb /They 
broke into tlie cliuicli, and to bring matters to a 
cri.sis, jiroposed to pull down the pillars which 
sustained the roof. Alarmed for their safety, 
Kirkaldy’s men, ou the 4th June, began to make 
boles in the vaulted ceiling, from which they tired 
down with niusket.s ou the crowd of assailants. 
Calderwood, the church historian, say.s they ‘made 
the vaute like a riddle to shoot through which 
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James IV. a q , o . he type.s, ^iyes us an iniprc.ssive idea of this warlike strife 

apparatus, and workmen appear to have been 

brought from France. Chepman was the moneyed 
man in the concern, and from all we can learn, he 
was a person of extraordinary energy. The tir.st 
W'ork attempted was a collection of ancient ballads, 
forming a thin quarto volume in black-letter, 
which appeared in 1608. A fac-simile was re- 
printed in 1827, under the editorship of Dr Laiiig; 
but copies of it are exceedingly scarce. Myllar 
finally gave up the printing profession, which con- 
tinued to-be earned on ■with success by Cliepman, 
who became a wealthy and respected citizen. 


inside a cliurch. Kirkaldy withdrew his forces 
in July 1572. Under the merciless Regency of 
Morton, he was hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
3d August 1573. 

The roof of the church being duly repaired after 
the late hostile visitation, things went on in their 
usual (juiet way. But St Giles* was destined to 
.sulfci: infinitely more damage than anything that 
had been done to it by the operations of Kirkaldy 
of Grange— damage that has taken three centuries 
to remedy, and is not remedied yet. Previous to 
the death of Knox, the magistrates and council 
began to section the church of St Giles’ into 
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sepaiate divisiona. This proceeding was com- 
jQCQoed within twelve years after the Hcforma' 
tion ; and ultimately, by means of built partitions, 
there were four places of public worship, besides 
accommodation for other purposes, under one roof. 
To aggravate the violation of all taste, the dif. 
ferent churches were fitted up with galleries and 
staircases, while the practice continued of inter- 
ring deceased citizens in the building. 

Consequent on the introduction of Laud’s 
Service-book into Scotland by Charles 1., an 
overturn ensued in the ecclesiastical character ol 
St Giles’. Edinburgh was erected into u bishopric 
23d Scj)tember 1C33 ; and an order was given to 
the magistrates and council to convert the edifice 
into a cathedral church. The tumult that took 
place on the attempt to introduce the Service- 
book — Sunday, 23d July 1(537 — along with subse- 
quent events, restored the church fo' llie Presby- 
terian form of worship. St Giles’ ceased to have 
the status of a cathedral ; hut this wfis resumed on 


vacimt aisles in lihe aomib. In the coarse of the 
Inter alterations, the custody and administration 
of St Giles* passM by statute from the civic corpor- 
ation to a body of local Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; the heritage proprietary rights of the 
Magistrates and Council bmng rendered of no sub- 
stantial avail. 

When the present writer, or to speak more 
personally, when I had the honour of being 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 1865-69, I had often 
occasion to attend public worship officially in 
the choir or High Church of 8t Giles’; and so 
offensive was the cram of old-fa^ihioned pews and 
galleries, and such the mustincss of the atmosphere, 
that I conceived the idea of clearing out the 
whole building, and of bringing it hack, as far as 
practicable, to its original condition. 1 was not 
able to commence the scheme of Kestoration until 
1671, when, with J.he concurrence of thS civic and 
ecclesiastical authorities, a (Joiftmittce, of which I 
w'ns chairman, was appointed for the purpose, and 


the establishment of E})i8copary in IGOl', and it ' began operations. Tho design was to restore the 
remained so until the lievolution of 1GH8. 'The j edifice, bit liy bit ; no second part to be begun 
building, however, is still popularly de^iignatcd i till the first was finished ; and trusting that the 


St Giles’ Cathedral Church. In point of dimen- 
sions, it equals that of the inedium-size<l English 
cathedrals, being a hundred and ninety-six feet in 
length within the walls, by a hundred aiul thirty 
feet wide at the transepts. 

J’o'^sfssing the pos'.ihilities of grandeur, and 
inb I'sting as an historical monument, what will 
struve every one with surprise is, that throughout 
the eighteenth and the early years of the pre- 
sent (eiitury, there .should have been .such a 
general iic(|Uiescence in the hideous infernal eon- 
ditiou 111 M (liW. Accompli'-lied men of b'tters, 
now reckoned us national lumin.ines, did not 
imagine there was unythjii 4 unseemly in the 
condition of this ancient editue. Within our 


requi.site funds might be obtained by public sub- 
scription. The part earliest executed w'as the 
choir, which was thoroughly cleared out. Every 
jiew and gallery was removed ; the walls and 
pillars were repaired ; and from the floor there 
were dug up and taken away cart-loads of mortal 
retnain.s. Finally, the interior was fitted up with f 
open oak benches for the congregation, an elevated 
ornamental pew for royalty, pews for the judges 
and magistrates, and a jmlpit of Caen stone, richly 
carved, for tho officiating minister. Altogether, 
including the cost of heating hy hot-water pipes, 
the expense amounted to four thousand four 
hundred and ninety jiounds. The subscriptions 
fictually realised fell short of that sum to the 
recollei lion, in is»l 7, there were -^till four i lnui’lic'--, ’ extent of six hundred and fifty jiounds, which 
and the city I’olice Cfhco in St Gib's’. 'J'welve , deficiency was made good by several members of the 
years J.iter, a plan was matured by W. Burn, an Comniitlee, myself ineluded. The newly restored 
architect, for partially riMiiudelling the building j cbnreb was operu'd for public worship, 9tli March 
at a cost of about L.2(VHI0, towaols wliicii sum 1 1873. and was much admired. Under the in- 
thc government coiitril>iited L.12,G(Ki; the re- | cumbency of the Her, Dr J. t^amcron Lees, the 
mainder being paid by the cor])oralion. Burn com- '( Inirch in its improved form has become one of 
nienceil operations in 1829, and the work was ' tho most attractive in Edinburgh. All the win - 


finished in 1833. At this period, 'there w’as no 

K er awakening among arciiit vts or the juiblie 
e necessity of jttvsorving the Gothic character 
impressed on the ancient ecch'-iastical buildings. 
The chief idea was to make things jnetty. Burn 
made dreadlul liavoc with St Gile.s’, and nobody 
found fault with him. As has been olwerved by 
Lord Cockburu in Jiis ‘Memorials,’ the building 
‘might have been painted scarlet, without any- 
body objecting.’ 

Mr Burn changed the entire aspect of St ('files’, 
the spire alone excepted. He removed two of the 
five aisles founded in 1387, and made changes on 
the Avest end of the nave. I’icturesiiue roofs and 
pinnacles disap]ieared. The whole fabric was 
cased in a bald stylo of art. Whether these alter- 
ations were executed under special orders from 
the public authorities, lias never been exjilaitied. 
Tho best thing done was the expulsion of the 
Police Office. Al. this time, the number of churches 
accommodated in the building was reduced, to 
three, aud by a subsequent statute, the number 
that remained w'as only two — namely, one in the 
choir, aud another in the nave, with a strip of 


(lows in th(* choir, nine in number, are now 
Idled with stained glass, representing scenes in 
Bddical history, executed as memorials of deceased 
r(‘lativ('s by private individuals. Others are in 
preparation. 

I'lie second step in the process of Re.storation was 
the clearing of a series of aisles along the ‘■outhem 
side of the building, which had formerly been a 
separate clinrcli, ami now lay in a very uncouth 
condition. A similar comsent being obtained for 
the restoration of this part' of the edifice, I went 
to work upon it at the beginning of 187.9, The 
estimated outlay was fifteen hundred pounds, 
w’bicb, looking to past sbortconiings, f resolved 
should not be left to the hazards ot a .subscription 
list, but be undertaken by myself. Operations 
on those aisles e.xtended over eighteen months. 
With the professional . as.sislauce oi Mr W. Hay, 
architect, the restorations have been most oxfectiv®. 
Lath and plaster partitions between the pillars 
which divided the Preston Aisle from the choir 
have been removed, and the pillars which were 
grievously shattered have been repairad. The 
roof of the aisle, reckoned to be the gem of St 
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Giles’, has been cleared of plaster and whitewash, 
and now exhibits a remarkably fine speciinen of 
groined vaulting in stone, with ornamental bosses. 
The other side aisles have been laid with en- 
caustic tiles, and the remainder properly paved. 
At the western extremity, Mr Burn had left a huge 
ungainly doorway, like that for a coach-house. 
This has been superseded by a lesser doorway 
of antique character, surmounted by ornamental 
carved work in stone representing the Eoyal 
shield environed by the national thistle, with the 
legend ‘ Robertus II. ilex Scotorum,’ and the date 
of foundation 1387. The doorway is specially 
designed as an entrance for the judges of the Court 
of Session, but it is also available as a door of 
exit 

In the course of general operations, it bec.'inie 
necessary to examine some vaults which were 
reputed to "contain the remains gf the Marquis of 
Montrose* and several other distingui.shed indi- 
viduals, The search was disappointing. 1’he 
remains sought for had vanished. During the 
alterations in 1830, and I have no doubt without 
Mr Burn’s knowledge, some leaden coffins had been 
emptied into hea{)s of rubbish, and the lead 
carried off and sold to plumbers. Such was 
the explanation offered by an aged individual 
acquainted with the circurastauces. The tomb of 
^ the Good Regent, James Stuart, Earl of IMurray, 

♦ had been spared this desecration. There we 
(found three leaden coffins in a partially decayed 
condition, with their contents undisturbed. One 
of these coffins was that of Alexander Stewart, 
fourth Earl of Galloway, who died 16.90, The 
coffin of the Regent had disappeared ; hut there 
was a mass of bones in the tomb, with a skull 
of excellent development, which it was con- 
jectured had been his. As a concluding measure 
in the work of Restoration, the tombs have been 
carefully indicated by marble slabs with names 
and dates in the pavement. The monument to 
the Earl of Murray, which had been removed as 
insecure, has been re-erected in the Moray Aisle, 
immediately adjoining the tomb. By the munifi- 
cence of the present Earl of Moray, tlie window 
of the aisle is to be of stained glass ; the upper 
lights representing tffie assassination of the Regent, 
and the lower lights representing the memorable 
funeral service over his remains by Knox. 

The cost of restoring the southern aisles has 
considerably exceeded the estimate — it is unnece.s- 
aary to say how much. All that is now required 
■for the complete Restoration of St (files’ is the 
clearing out of the nave ; but here an unpleasant 
interruption has taken place. The nave is occu- 
pied as a parish church, known as West St Gilc?’, | 
and nothing can be done till a new church i.s 
fonnd for the congregation. In April I 

made the offer to restore this portion of the 
building at my own expense, provided such 
ofl’er was accepted on or before the irtth May 

1880, and the keys delivered up by Whitsunday 

1881. The proposal was seemingly appreciated. 
An Act of Parliament was procured to authorise 
the removal of the congregation on the payment 
or guarantee of paying the sum of ten thousand 
five hundred poimus. Following up this measure, 
an effort was made to raise the requisite sum by 
subscription ; but it signally failetl. Only about 
half the sum was subscribed, and the offer accord- 
ingly lapsed. 


Here the narrative must suddenly break off. 
At the time this is written, nothing has been 
definitely settled as to when the nave shall be 
rendered up, so as to permit of an entire restora- 
tion of the edifice by myself or others. In a future 
number of the Journal^ an account of final pro- 
ceedings may be given. So much remains to be 
done, that were the work to be commenced 
immediately, it could not be completed in less 
than two years. w. c. 

June r>, 1880. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

BY B, CHBISTIE MB BRAY. 

CHAPTER XXV. — HISTORY. 

The cruel road seems lovahle, though the feet bleed and 
are weary. 

There are m.any places in London where the 
struggle of poverty for its daily bread is visible to 
the eye of the most careless wayfarer. But there 
are not many places where the simile of a fight 
for life is so palpably true as it is at the gates of 
some of the London Docks, twice a d.ay. At 
almost any of the dock.s you may see this strange 
conllict at early morning, or at the close of tlie 
time set apart for the mid-day meal. Round the 
closed gates are gathered .some scores of men in 
rough working-dress, who lounge about with their 
h.'nids in tlieir pockets, kicking tlie ])ebbles on the 
highway in a li.stless fashion ; or leaning in listle.ss 
fashion against the gate or the walls ; or sUinding 
listlessly, with humped shoulders, on the kerb- 
stone, spitting at a mark on the road. Tlicy are 
for the most part sturdy fellows, with a g(-neral 
aspect of uneasy massiveness ; an aspect strength- 
ened by the cut and weight of their loose clothing. 
Suddenly the incurious tr.avoller who ol;serves 
these things is .startled by a yell in wliich many 
V'oices mingle, and the lounging crowd is thrown 
into a state of mad activity. Everybody converges 
to one point, and there is a fight to get there. At 
that point a liuman head .ainl sltoulders apjiear 
above tlie high dock-wall, and a hand shqivers 
down a little snow-storm of limp tickets. ('The 
snow-.storin lasts for a .second or two only, and 
every man in the crowd fights for a flake of it, for 
dear life. Like other flakes, it will melt in his 
hand, though .somewhat more slowly than the 
common, since it will at least la.st until meat and 
drink are found. The scrambling fight goes on 
until the la.st ticket is rescued from the dust or 
mud ; and never did men put their muscles to the 
task more strongly, though it were round the last 
banner of an army on the battle-field, and hand 
to band with an overwhelming enemy. ^ When 
the last ticket is secured, the winners in the fight 
range themselves outside the dock -gates ; the losers 
.subsiding suddenly from tlieir heat of passion, 
lounge again as listlessly us ever; and the two who 
have torn a ticket between them toss up for it, or 
bargain for it, or fight for it, as chance or their 
nature may dotormine. The small gate within 
the .large one being opened, the winners go in, 
and are allowed to work ; and the losers hang 
about outside on the chance of being wanted in 
the course of the morning or afternoon. And by 
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this conflict, twice renewed daily, men earn the 
right to earn their bread in the capital city of the 
world's most prosperous empire. 

Two days’ rest had restored Frank to something 
of his old strength, and had left him penniless. 
For a shilling and a halfpenny husbanded ntivcr 
so carefully, will not find food for any great len<,dli 
of time in Loudon. On the morning of the third 
day he arose, and wandered into the street before 
the faintest light of dawn had touched the sky. 
With returning strength came appetite; and before 
he had gone far iie pulled from his coat-pocket 
the heel of a loaf saved from last night’s meal, 
and munched it as he went. His mind had not 
lost the power to grasp, but he had lost the will ; 
and all nmntal outlines were dim and clouded to 
him. Hardship in itself is not so pitiable a thing. 
It is the feeling in a man’s mind that he suffers 
hardship, which crushes and kills. The young 
athletes of the Thames every year challenge dis- 
comfort with joyful hearts, and flourish in it, and 
go back to the routine of business or professional 
strife, made strong by it. But if they faced the 
same discomforts— light as they are, when com- 
pared to those of poverty — with a spirit already 
liroken by tlie insupportable burden of fruitless 
hope, the very things that bring bealtli might 
carry death with them. As for Fraidc, he had 
borne the r.luof agony of bis remorse, and a dull 
re: which had no sense of rest in it bad taken the 
dace of pain. It was rather that the passion of 
ii.s grief had wejit itself to sleej), than tliat l’(!ace 
had as yet even ttuichod him with one feather of 
lier he tliiig wings. But if he hud not 'the jocun- 
dity of sj'irit whirii inake?i hardsliip pleasurable, 
he had at least a careless ennUanpt for it, which 
made it a thing of no moment to him. He was in 
the wildorne.-is, with no land of ]>roinise in sight, 
even for the soul's eyes ; but he had no longings 
aflej* the flesh-pots of lost Egypt. He scarcely 
went hack to liis old life, in thoiiglit, at this time ; 
and whatever change went on within him, what- 
ever process of gathering .strength, wlialever 
growth in duty, was unconscious. Creeds shift 
and change, and the light fades here and flaslics 
there in broken gleams on nehulous faiths and 
hopes which are not steadfast. ' But in their midst 
stands om^ rock solid and fast-rooted, and he who 
set.s his foot thereon is blest oven though he be not 
hajipy. The name of that rock is Duty, and who 
walks the harsh and dillic.ult way which* lies along 
it, gathers no clogging loud from (luagmire, dies 
no soul’s death by tlie miasma of that murky 
world which swelters down below it. We slip, 
we fall, we hemire our.selves, we choke in the 
deadly fog ; bu,t to the sincere soul the hand of 
guidance comes, and the weak feet find a standing- 
place again, and the cruel road seems lovable, 
though the feet bleed and are weary. 

It was hut a dim sense of Duty which left death 
by starvation in its budget of obvious chances, yet 
threw suicide out of it. Yet it was something ; and 
the light broadened above the head and about the 
feet of thi.s forlorncst soul, and lo ! the firm 
eternal rock was there beneath liim and the way 
was clear. 

Frank walked, vacuous ami unobservant, as the 
day gi-ew. The twilight was chill and faint, and 
the wind swept in shivering gusts along the line 'of 
8treet-lam]is, and the little ])oal3 of water in the 
load. He had travelled altogether out of bis 


knowledge of London, taking no note of the 
unaccustomed streets. There were few si;^ns of 
life in them, and the steps of here and there a 
solitary workman sounded with a straufje and 
melancholy distinctness. But at length the road 
he took brought him to a high brick wall, into 
tlie colour of wliich the smoke of myriads of 
chimneys had entered — a desolate bleak black wall 
which stretched as far as he could see along the 
lonely road. Rounding the corner of this wall at 
length, he saw before him a small mob of men, 
who lounged with lazy shouldervS at the roadside, 
or propped themselves against the wall, or talked 
in uniutere.sted knots with each other. Whilst he 
noticed them in that vague way which liad now 
become habitual with him, he was startled into 
interest by a simultaneous shout front half the 
unoccupied assemfjly; and alu40st before’ he had 
time to ask himself wliat this might mean, the 
men before him were tied in one* great knot of 
struggling legs and arms. He walked on faster 
than before, and readied the place just as the 
crowd dissolved of its own accord and melted back 
lo its own elements. Though be did not yet know 
the reason of the struggle, he could single out at 
a glance those who had won and those wdio ha<l ^ ^ 
not won. The former were full of alacrity, an<l 
moved with a delinite step, like men who had got 
what they wanted and knew what to do with it. . 
The others fell back into the old lounge, or moved I 
irresolutely from side to side of the road, and were 
evidently undecided as to whether they should go 
or stay. Whilst Frank stood still to see what 
would come of it all, a lieavy hand catne down 
upon liis shoulder, and a hoarse voice with a genial 
chuckle in it cried: ‘ilillo! sliipmet. Want a 
dtiv’s turn at work i Eh 

Frank noilded. 

^ You kxtk as if you did,^ said the man with the 
hoarse voice. He wan a led-faced, bright-eyed 
iellow, jiast middle age, and lunl a grizzled beard of 
a fortnight 8 growth. He stood something over six 
jbet high, and his shoulders were broad and square. 

He had on a sou’- wester, and big sea-boots very 
much the worse for wear ; anddiis great arms and 
chest shewed their swelling muscles through a tight- 
fitting gray jersey. ‘ I picked up two tickets/ he 
said, ’•and you Te welcome to one of 'em.' Two or 
three of the unsuccessful loungers stood staring 
l)ungrily at Frank’s new acquaintance ; but when 
tliey saw him hand over the little ticket, they drew 
back with disappointed looks, and joined the 
scattered throng in the road. 

Frank had no notion as to the nature of the 
work or the character of the jiay ; but he ranged 
himself beside the man wlnl liad befriended liiiii, 
ami when the little gate oi)cned, followed Jiis 
companion tlirough it. They were emj^Ioyed in 
ordinary dock-labour, ami were kept at it until 
noon, when they were paid and dismissed. Frank 
had no fear of labour ; but he was unused to it, 
and Avas not altogether grieved when he tailed to 
secure a ticket in the afternoon's scramble. The 
pay was poor, but it was better than nothing ; 
ami Frank was on the ground early next morning. 

As Fortune had it, the shower fell about him as 
he stood a little apart from the rest, and he secured 
two tickets. Looking round, he saw iliat jthe man 
who had helped him the day before was going 
away ; and bethinking him of that good turn, ran 
after tljM 3 burly ligure. ^ 
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‘'Owe torn deserves another,’ said Frank. 

* I hav* two tickets.’ 

lYou’re toe right sort,’ said the Dockman with 
•a dato, to make the statement more empiiatic. 
^Half these dogs ud kick your heart out as lief 
M look at you, even if you saved ’em from starv- 
tog a day before.’ 

jyi that morning he worked alongside Frank 
and lightened labour for him ; but by mid-day 
toe unaccustomed muscles were tired and stiff 
a^n, and Frank was glad to betake him to 
Iwltet’s Bents before nightfall. He walked on 
o^mly enough until he reached the boundaries of : 
his old haunts, and there his heart began to beat 
with the fear of recognition. He bent his bead | 
and slouched along, determined to give as little | 
chance to* any scrutiny as possible ; and as he | 
walked, be thought how necessary it would be to | 
get lodgings out of the way of his friends, if he I 
meant to live in London. I do not know if I ' 
have yet made this clear, that Frank Fairholt’s 
sole dread was that a further sorrow might fall on 
those whom he had so much wronged already. If 
it had been possible to surrender hiniself to justice 
and to suffer the penalty of his misdeeds without , 
their knowledge, he would even have rejoiced so i 
to quiet his conscience. Therefore he dreaded ' 
detection, not for his sake, but for theirs. It is ^ 
not easy to see how any wretchedness could have ; 
added one pang to his sorrows. AValking along, 
bent on nothing so much as escaping without ; 
notice, and feeling that now and again the eyes 
of passers-by were upon him, and knowing what 
a blot on the spring sunlight he must look as he * 
crept through the streets, he heard his own name j 
mentioned l)y a familiar voice. Those genial young ^ 
people the Messrs Brooks and Bonder were at his 
elbow, and were talking of him. His heart almost : 
stood still ; but be bent his head yet lower, and 
they passed liim by unnoticed. 

‘ Poor Fairholt ! ’ one said. ‘ AVhat has become 
of him, I wonder ? ’ 


him? Remembering how Maud’s uncle loved he^ 
it came into his mind that Hastings had received 
from him the money he was said to be so lavishly 
.spending, and he trembled as he thought how far 
Maud’s love might follow him. The image of her 
tenderness, the thought of the heart-breaking sorrow 
and anxiety he knew she bore, the place he dwelt 
in, the clothes he wore, the life be lived, the black 
J secret that lay hblden in his own soul, love, 

! remorse, ,<»elf-loathing, the hideous prospect of his 
I life— all these were in his mind, and tore him 
with unutterable anguish. How sweet seemed 
the quiet of the grave ! How the chill voice the 
river’s waters uttered as they lapped against their 
oozy hanks called to him ! No, no, no ! Not 
that ! He cast out hi.s hands in resolute refusal 
of that ilrear enticement, as the voiceless words 
shaped themselves within him. Then a thought 
came to strengthen hi.s resolve. ‘ If I were hunt- 
ing,’ he said within him.self, ‘for any one I cared 
for, who had vanished out of life as I have, I 
should look out for suicides. AVliat if tliat dread 
is in their minds, and they should find their 
search rewarded Ihci-d’ And the Water-Siren 
beckoned no more. 

He kept his place till dark, ami then stole out 
for food. In the darkness before dawn he set out 
for the scene of his chance labours ; and failing, 
hung abinit till noon ; and failing again, lounged 
there .still until niglit came on, and under the 
.shelter of its gloom stole home again. It was a 
hard life ; btit it held body and soul together, if 
by a most uncertain tie ; and since notliing else 
opened, he stuck to it. As he became inured to 
the labour, his daily fatigue decreased ; but that 
was .scaretdy a thing to be thankful for. His 
l.>roa<l-built .acquaintance, who an.swercd to tlie 
improbable name of (•Jorridgi!, stni;k to him xvitli 
great faithfulness ; and the two entered into a sort 
j of unspoken compact to sujqdy e.'icl) other’s failing 
in the light for tickets, whenever occasion offered. 
Frank bethougbt him often that lie migdit avoid 


‘I think he went to the had about Tasker’s 
business, and bolted somewhere,’ said the other. 

‘ Hastings has btfen spending money like water, 
trying to find him.’ 

With that they went on out of hearing, and a 
new dread arose in the listener’s mind. It gave 
him an impulse, and lie began to make an effort 
to see and understand. He reached his lodgings, 
and sat down alone, to think. What xvere the 
ehances of detection, and what would come of it ? ! 
It was clear that Frank Fairholt and the crime of 
Spaniard’s Lane w’ere not associated, or Hastings ^ 
would not be hunting for him, ami Brooks ami 
lender would have had some inkling of it. If it 
were true that his friends were seeking him — and 
that he could not doubt— they were .striving to 
restore him to his old place in the world. From 
the lifelong hypocrisy and horror involved in .such 
a restoration, he shrank back appalled ; and ri.sing 
from his seat, he paced to and fro along the crazy 
floor, turning over in his mind the chances of 
escape. Here in London, ho thought— I am safer 
than I could be elsewhere. Who could look for 
him, he thought, contrasting what he was with 
what he had been, in such a den as this ? AThat 
better lippe of escape could be find from that 
inexorable love, which was harder to bear than 
any severity of punishment, with which he now 
felt sure some his old friends would •pursue 


' the familiar jiarts ctf the town, and ti/e risk of 
I detection whic.h attendeil Ids travels through 
, thorn; but the solitude he generally .secured at 
! Bolter’s Bcnt.s, made the place in /re easily midur- 
; able than any other. As time, v ent on, his ^nothes 
: hy small additions here ami there began to assume 
j a heavy huig-.shoro look; and his Irair and beard 
were rapidly whitening, whether with suffering, 
or from neglect, or hy purely natural causes. 
After a month or two, a change came f/ver his life, 
and the coarse employment he had fallen upon 
became secured to him. The man whose business 
it w.is to di.strihuto the tickets took a fancy to this 
gray, quiet, inoffensive Dockman, who wa.s always 
to he depended on, who never squabbled, never 
drank, niiver shirked his work, and who now 
began to go about his business with an air of sense 
ami .•i2)litude wliich the rougher and stronger had 
no chance to reach to. So whenever Frank was 
thrown out in the scrimmage, which was not very 
often, since the distributor meant to help him, it 
came to pu.ss that another man was wanted, and he 
wa.s called in. His needs were so few, that eight- 
cenpenee a day supplied them ; and the residue of 
hi.s }K)or earnings anyhorly in M'ant was welcome 
to.. This was the sacrifice to which he set himself — 
to live among these people, and do his duty as one 
of them, and to help such of them as stood in need. 
It came about that after a while the rough fellows 
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got to know him, an<3 seeing how his money was burn his work carefully, lest any of it should by 
mainly spent, forbo' i to envy the favouritism any chance get abroad and betray him. Many 
shewn by the ganger , and some of the set whom faces of old friends, many scenes in which he liad 
he had helped in tin' s of especial hardship, would been happy, his busy pencil traced as he sat alone; 
have belaboured an who oared to offer him an and many a time his eyes were too full of tears to 
insult. It got about somehow — for he never spoke see Ihe lines he had drawn. 


a word concerning it, and might indeed almost 
have been a dumb man — ^that he had a special 
dislike to the vile blasphemies which seasoned 


The old habit took such a hold upon him anew, 
as old abandoned habits will when reassumed, that 
he caught himself sometimes in lonely corners at 


their common talk ; and though they were as I the docks in disengaged moments sketching on the 


coarse and hard a set as might be found in London, 
they were contented after a time to let their con- 
versation go without that gruesome llavour. 


walls, on fragments of board, ou anything, with 
any l)it of charcoal or chalk that came to his 
fingers. There was a certain English official there 


In his old life, Frank had been remarkable for I who for some occult reason had an ambition to 


the sweet clearness and manly delicacy of his 
speech. The accent of an English gentleman is 
not a thing to be acquired by a dock lal)ourer, and 
it is not easily mistakable. He had never given a 


pass for a Yankee, and always spoke through his 
nose, in transparently unsuccessful imitation of the 
American twang. This man’s face was in Frank’s 
mind, and soinehq^v went from his mirfd into his 


thought to the rare beauty of his own speecli. He | fingers, which conveyed it threugh the medium of 


was unconscious of that gift of nature ami breeding, 
and HO made no attempt to bide it. It went witli 
his blamele.ss conduct and his unfailing indust ry and 
his open-handed gencrority, to make him noticeable 
in that rough crowd; and they conferred upon him 
the name of ‘The Duke,’ half in genuine adtuiia- I 


tion, and half in satire. When it happened, us it i likeness. 


a piece of chalk to the top of a tea-cliest. It was 
an absolute likene.ss ; and when the man came 
tliat way and saw it, he stared iu ama'/e. 

‘ (Joine yer,’ said he to a passing clerk from the 
(Ju'stom.s. ‘ What do you tliink o’ that ?’ 

The clerk laughed, and said it was an amazing 


sometimes did, that Frank found hiIU'^clt addu-'-sed j 
by any of those in authority, his sjicecli surprised | 
them ; and tliere were legends about him among | 
the leiks, one of whicli was that he had been i 
M'oith ball a million, and had lost it every penny j 
on three suceessive Derbies. Had he known tln-se 
things, 'hoy would liave re-awakened the fears that ' 
filumbi led in liiii' and he would have left tlie 
place and retiirneii iio more; Iml he knew nothing 
except that tlie inward burden was no lighter, ' 
whilst the outside huuleii semiied too light to 
think ol. I 

I’lider these conditions, his Inulily health 
returned, and his native dexterity nuule him 
more than a match at Ins work for tluwe who 
were vastly stronger. Meantiini', there came even 
to his ears the news of a great war. The recruit- 
ing sergeant became a common li.'ure at the duck- i 
gates at mid-day; and Frank liad longings to be 
out in the Crimea, where, haplv. Fate luiL'ht be 
good to him and give the ‘«ily tlniig it had to 
give — au unknown grave. Dut his gray beard 
made the recruiting sergeant laugh at his proposal 
to enlist, ind he went back quietly to his work 
again. Tin' sergeant might well be excused, for 
the gray beard and wrinkled face doubled the ' 
apjdicant’s ajiparent age ; and Frank passed eom- 
mouly amongst those xvho knew him lor a man of 
fifty or five-aud-forty at the least, Sundays were 
the days on which his inward burden ' heeniod ' 
heaviest, for he dared not leave the house to 
wander in the, Btreet.s, safe a.s he might have been, ' 
and the hours were leaden-footed. But one day ' 
he picked uj) a scrap of pencil in the docks anil ' 
absently put it in his pocket. Finding it there 
next Sunday, he began to sketch ujam the dingy 
whitew'ash of the W'ull ; and growing interested ui 
the task, wore the pencil dow-ii to a stump, shariv 
aniug it roughly wdth an old table-knife, the back 
of wliich was keener than the edge. He xvas a 
born artist ; and his old passion awaking again 
within him, he took to saving all manner of scraps 
of paper and bearing them home with him. There 
on Sundays he w'ould sketch all day, for Penk- 
ridge was generally absent ; and at iiight would 


‘Now,’ .‘-aid the depicted one, in nasal following 
of the tv))ical down-Easter of the British stage, 
‘who could ’a done that thar? Ain’t it like? 
Why, if 1 didn’t think I’d took a white outline, 
and got sjiread out on that old tea-chest. Petrified r 
fact. 1 did.’ 

The official did little else that day but march 
u]> to the tea-chest with newly-caught friends 
and ac'jnaintauces, to whom he displayed the 
outline wnth tlie same unvarying formula. No 
man xvith whom the official had the slightest 
acquaiulutice went through the yard free of that 
joke, until in the course of the evening the tea- 
chest was removed. Frank was at work in the 
neighbourliood, and overheard it half-a-dozen 
tunes ; but it carried no merriment to him, 
though every one to whom it was offered was 
comjilaibant enough to smile at it. It awoke 
anew las drearl of discoveiy, and he thought : ‘ I 
must 'lo no more sketching hert. It would surely 
be too strange a thing to find an artist in a place 
like mine to pas.s without some comment or sus- 
])icion.’ He kept watch upon his fingers after 
this ; and iu Bolter’s Kents he still burned his 
Sumiay’s work with rigid care. The inhabitants 
of that doleful region saw but little of him, and 
lor a long time his evident desire for solitmle was 
luiinonred to the full. He learned from Peiikridge 
occasional news of the doings of the place, which 
otherwise would not have reached him. He 
lelieved that broken creatunJ’s necessities at times ; 
and once or twice bestowed some diarity upon the 
neediest, where all were needy. 'I’^ery often hia 


lueelmuically Av and Yes and No. 

One eveiiiiig he sat thus ; and Penkridge’s talk 
gurgled on unnoticed till the current of Frank’s 
thought suddenlv ran silent, and his companion’s 
voice went on to tins effect: ‘Which she’s a reg’lar 
angel, if you’ll believe me, sir. It isn’t what ehe 
gives, though I do assure you as that’s (jnite con- 
siderable ; but it’s how she gives it. Many’s the 
’elping 'and she’s lent me sence I’ve been brought 
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io low ; a»d many ’s the 'elping 'aud os ’or ’ushand 
Jimt m j pool^ dear pardner.’ 

IWk, not caring whoso prases wore 
and taming to the dingy window, he 
>tWPBia imt upon the night, where for once the 
Ittoonlight laid a sanctifying hand upon the 
itatujors of Bolter’s Bents. For the pure light 
ti the moon seems only to rest on beauty, and 
makes ugliness lovely when it beholds it ; as the 
light of a kindly spirit lays a kindly glow on the 
hard world, or as love beautifies that which it 
loves. And for a while the laden heart rested 
itself upon beauty, and Frank’s thoughts roamed 
sadly, but without anguish, into the autumn fields. 
He came hack from his reverie in time to hear a 
creaking on the stair— perhaps that awoke him — 
and a second later, the jarring door was pushed i 
back on 'its one creaking hinge. But lor the 
moonlight, the room was dark ; and as the door 
was in shadow, Frank could not make out even ' 
the outline of the new-comer. The new-comer i 
looking towards the light, saw a bent figure with 
a long beard which looked white in the moon- 
beams. Frank stood to Ii‘'ten, and his jirotile 
was thrown out clearly against the hglit. TIktc 
was silence for a second, and I’cukndge ciied : 

* Who’s there?’ I 

*Have you a candle, Ponkiidge ?’ .a ft male voice 
asked in tones of great swcetiiev-s. The owner of 
the voice looked at the profile from uliore she 
stood, and could have borne to look longer, such 
a picture the clear-cut lace and sweeping silver 
beard and the bent shouhlers made. But Fiank 
moved away from the window, and when I’enkiidge 
struck a light, had thrown himself njani hi-, lough ^ 
bed in a suadovved corner, and was shiouded from ' 
observation there. VVilIi a side-glance thiown 
towards him swiftly, the new-comer sat down 1 
upon a tea-chest placed for lier hy I*eiikii<lge, i 
who was imprecating blessings upon her with a ' 
whining fluency. i 

‘I have been to see Mrs (’losky,’ she said when 
she could get a word in ; and Frank’s eyee, a-, lie 
regarded her from his shadowed corner, conlirmed 
his ear.s, and told him that she was a laily. ‘ I am , 
pleased to hear so “good an account of you as she ' 
gave me. But why don’t you give up drinking 
altogether, my poor fellow ? I think that if 1 
knew you had signed the pledge and would keep 
it, I could take you out of tliis ])lacc, and put 
you into a situation where you could live in ' 
greater comfort. Will you try?’ I 

Mr Penkridgo, who had that evening taken ' 
much more than was good for him, and who bade 
fair to go on taking more than was good for Iiim ' 
daily to the end of the chapter, shed maudlin teai*- 
at this appeal. Which, he said, he w ould do any - 1 
thing to oblige such an ’evingly lady ; Im* the lady 
perceiving his condition, forbore to jire^s him. ‘I-, 
this,' she asked Penkridge, ‘ your companion ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am,' replied Penkridge, sobbing audibly. ' 
‘That’s the gentleman which I spoke of, ma’am. 
And a real good sort he is, ma’am. 0 ye.-!, m.i’aiii, 
that he is indeed.' | 

The visitor turned round, and looked to win re 
Frank lay upon the heap of shavings in the coriiin. 

‘ 1 know,’ she said ploasan%, ‘ that you have b( en , 
helping me already ; and 1 want you, if you can, 
to help QIC more.’ I 

‘lu what have T h'dped you already?’ asked 
Frank, speaking unwillingly trom the darkness. | ; 


‘I should have said rather that we had worl.od 
together without knowing it.' 

‘How?' said Frank, he}}>iQg to keep the talk 
going, but much against his inclination. 

* There are many in Bolter’s Rents who are very 
poor and comfortless. I have been trying to help 
them a little ; but I am almost helpless. I do not 
know them ; and those who are really poorest will 
' not let me know them ; though the undeserving 
' come to me with all sorts of terrible stories. ^ Now 
you who know them, might’—— 

‘ I do not know them,’ Frank made answer. 

‘I have tried to meet you before now,' the visitor 
continued ; ‘and finding that you were iiever at 
I home in the daytime, 1 came down to-night on 
, puriiose to see you. Will you help me 1 ’ 
j ‘1 am as poor as most of those about me,’ he 
answered ; and his tune shewed more clearly than 
lie intended, how liUle he desired to speak at 

I The vi itor ]»cr«evpn‘d. ‘You give me the host 
of all reaM)!!-. lui believing that you will help me. 
There is no gemrosit} in giving away that which 
juu do not wunl.’ 

‘I want unc thing only, mad.im,’ Frank aiiawered, 
‘and that I cannut gne away.’ 

‘ Whul i-- th.it ’’ tlie visitor a-ked <]uickly. 

‘ My tolitiide,’ he .s.iid lu answer ; ,uid with that 
he tuined hi- fac- to the wall. 

‘1 shall liy again,’ said the visitor, rising to 
go. 

‘A soeund tiial tan h;ne but one result,’ he 
answered, rai-ing his head, hut not tuiinng it. 

‘ It will drive me from the only home I h.ue ; and 
wretehed as it is, I have no wi-h to leave it.’ 

‘d’heii,’ said the vi-itor, as she moved towards 
the door, ‘ 1 will tru'-t to time.’ 

GOSSIP ABOUT TRAVELLERS. 

If it dots not netessaiily follow that the sliuly of 
Iravelleis is tiavellers, there is -at least to the 
older luemheis of the fraternity — an almost never- 
failing fund both i;f amusem -at and jileasure to be 
I derived from it in the jiersons of all classes of thi' 
genus Tiaviher, fioni the tyio who is imiking 
his fir-t to till"' boa-oned old veteran oso 
broii/.ed face t> stifios ]>lamly to many a year 
jiassed lunlei other and biighter than our own 
Jlntish skie-. Let w cell tliose of the la-st-named 
class theie e\i»ts a .soil ol freemasonry, the signs 
of which, although not easily explained, are quickly 
recognised hy the brotherhood, ami are a ready 
jiasspoit to a mutual introduction. The proverbial 
fatiflness of the J’]iigli--li traveller Is not for them, 
fur thoioughly national in their national feelings, 
they aie c osmojiolitaii iri everything else. Whether 
it be among our continental neighbours or with 
ourAmeuiaii coii-ins, in Mexico, South America, 
or Aliica, they have a way of ada[>tiiig themselves 
so Iboroughly to i ireumstances and peojile, doing 
in Rome as the Romans do, that none but one 
of themselves would be likely to make the dis- 
cov ory, on nieetiug with one of them away from 
home, that be was probably for the first time lu 
the count I y where he appears as entirely at liia 
case fes though he were an old resident. 

We were once travelling by rail to Southampton, 
the compartment being occupied by an elderly 
geullcman, a younger man apparently about thirty- 
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two or tliirty-four, and onrselyos. One or two 
furtive glances at onr oompanions were enough 
to make it quite plain to ns, that although the 
elderly gentleman would respond with a quiet 
‘Certainly, with pleasure/ should we request the 
loan ef one of his newspapers ; and the younger of 
our fellow-occupants would courteously reply to 
any observation we might venture to make, 
there was no need for us to count upon their 
society for making the dreary journey on a cold 
dismal autumnal day seem either shorter or more 
agreeable. By and by a full-bearded, middle- 
aged gentleman made bis appearance at the 
door of the carriage, and giving a glance into 
our compartment, was about to turn away, when 
our eyes met. He understood our mute wel- 
come ; for be at once entered, and took the 
vacant seat opposite. We almost immediately 
entered into an animated conversation ; for there 
was no need for any hesitation here. We were, or 
rather we felt mutually assured of our ground. 
That we were both travellers, and both going by 
the Mosdlr, was learned almost without surprise ; 
and that we should stay at Radley’s was a matter 
of course. Our lively conversation was listoied to 
with evident interest liy our companions until they 
left us at Winchester ; and after a few hours’ 
pleasant interchange of experiences and ini[uiries j 
ahout mutual acquaintances in various j)arta of I 
the \ . add, a friendship was formed; and renewed 
when we again met, some years afterwards, under 
a troi>ical sun. 

How easy on board an ocean-going steamer to 
pick out, from a 'Towd of ahout two hundred 
paasengt-rs, tln^se wli > arc cmhiirkiiig for the tirst 
time ! Their unxii ty about their luggage, the 
greater je-rt of which they want in their state- 
rooms ; tiie ci.uistant persecution of stewards, who 
are busily engaged in preparing luncheon for tlie 
passengers and their numerous friends ; annoying 
the purser with refjuests that their room may he 
changed ; asking every one hut the right man 
the most absurd (juestitms ahout time of starting, 
sending letters ashore, and the exorbitance of the 
baggage-agent’s charges— all betray the individual 
whose inexperience, and more especially his w.ant 
of coolness, are so productive ,of won-y to liiuiself 
and to those around him. 

Let us advise intending travellers never to 
annoy even the most obliging of all the obliging 
pursers of the numerous' .steamship lines, Avith 
requests during the bustle and confusion of sailing, 
for other rooms than those assigned to them on 
their ticket, nor with complaints ahout baggage 
which they are * certain has not come on hoard.’ 
Let them take things calmly. If it be possible, 
the ‘first will bo attended to on the day after 
sailing ; and the latter is certainly in the ship, and 
will be found sooner or later. We were once in 
trouble with our luggage. It could not bo found 
after we had startecl, and our entire available 
wardrobe consisted of a few things in a dressing- 
bag. It was only after a hunt lasting several days 
that the missing portmanteaus were found in th<i 
very bottom of the hold. But such contre-temps 
rarely occur ; aud neither our temper nor our appe- 
tite sufl'ered from the fact that we were dependent 
on the good-natured little doctor for nearly ‘ a 
week’s supply of clean linen. 

We like to see the boyish enjoyment of sonic 
young voyageurs who are determined to make the 


moat and the best of-everytlring, and who invariably 
get entrapped into that part of the bow where a 
mystic chmk-llne is dtawn^on the deck by one of 
the sailois, catting oE all rei^^ except by the door 
which is only opened by a Silver key ; grudgingly 
used by some, but willingly enough by sensible 
passengers who are not of the diass to indulge in 
threats of complaint to the Captain or the Com- 
pany. 

Do you see those three hearty-looking old 
gentlemen with white hair and beaming counten- 
ances? No second glance is required to tell us 
that they are thoroughly at home here, and that 
tlie number of their voyages can be counted by 
teens. They are old West Indians, on their way 
out to Jamaica ; and we know, without asking, 
where their places at the table will be ; so, 
qtiietly ])lacing ou^ card on a vacant plate at the 
purser’s end, we feel that wft are now sure of 
the cjuartct ior evening whist, excellent company, 
ca])ital stori(?s, aud a most enjoyable time while 
the voyage lasts. 

There is one class of travellers, happily not a 
very common one, and indeed it would not exist, 
could those Avho comprise it see how ridiculous 
! they make, themselves in the eyes of sensible 
I people. They have travelled a little, perhaps on 
the continent during the vacation ; and on their 
I return, afl'eet a superior distaste for everything at 
home, and an exaggerated admiration for all things 
foreign ; which is the more amusing from their 
mistaken impressions and hastily formed opinions, 
the result of a few weeks’ residence. Vve once 
knew a youth who had spent a lew weeks princi- 
pally in the French capital, where he had acquired 
what he no doubt imagined was a thorough 
actpniiutance with France and its people. On his 
return to hi.s native town he affected mfe au Jait 
in tl)e morning on rising, aud a ten o’clock break- 
fast in town, with claret instead of coffee as his 
beverage. His sisters Mary and Jane xvere ‘Marie’ 
and ‘Jeanne’ to him. He forsook the local paper 
aud the Timvst for Lc Tempa and Galignani, and 
would insist on translating for the beuetit of the 
home circle the news from Paris, which could 
have been more correctly obtained from the 
English journals of the previous day. The Eng- 
lisliman’.s ‘ 1 beg your pardon ’ found a substi- 
tute in the Frenclimau’s pardon; aud in short he 
carried his affectation to such an extreme that 
he was voted a bore at home and laughed at by 
his friends. 

Stay-at-home people may be long in the society 
of a man tvho has perhaps seen half the world, 
without their even suspecting it ; and the reason 
is, that although travellers may write about their 
Avanderings, they are averse to speaking of them to 
those Avho are unable to sympathise with them, or to 
enter into their feelings and into the spirit of old 
recollections. Only travellers are able to thor- 
oughly appreciate truA^ellers’ stories. The necessity 
for explanation Avhich constantly interrupts the 
relation of an incident, mars its effect, and takes 
aAvuy much of the interest. But let an old East 
or West Indian meet Avitli one even of the younger 
generation avIio has been over the same ground, 
and w'atch the enthusiasm which brig^ens his face 
as experiences arc compared and inquiries ate 
made about the old places aud the old life which 
he kncAv fifty years ago. Incident croVds on 


incident, and anecdote on anecdote, and. for a 
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time tJie old traveller is again living in far-away Creole jargon of both combined— are preaaed into 
lands. , Thongh the veteran be seated round the service. , m 

or in the snug snioking-rooiu of the gal- One word to those about to travel. Try to 
lant ocean-goer, the cigar he is ''smoking is being remember, when you find yourselves elsewhere 
puffed away under the grateful shade of the broad than in your native Britain, that your arrival 
veranda, with a cloudless sky overhead ; or out is not going to cause a revolution in the cua- 
in the cane-fields amid the rustling of the sea- toms of the country you are visiting. Nothing 
breeze through the long leaves, and the shouting will be changed to suit your home tastes and home 
of the negro bullock-drivers as they goad on their prejudices. Then, for your own sakes, study your 
slowly moving cattle. Or perhaps he is riding own comfort, and gain the good-will of the people 
through the country, tall trees festooned w’ith amongst w'hom you are a guest, by conforming os 
tangled creepers and clothed with parasites, shad- far as possible to their tastes, their customs, 
ing his bridle-path, and the discordant screams and especially to their prejudices. If you do this, 
of the parrots falling on his ear as he recalls you will meet with fewer annoyances and more 
and narrates an incident which occurred long enjoyment than usually fall to the lot of British 
ago, when the now gray hairs w'ere brown and travellers. 

curly. — 

•VV-hero* is there an old traveller who would not T»TrTVP thp tamp <?pa ptttt 

sympathise with feeliii^s ot two old Anglo- STORY OF 1 LTER, THE TAME SEA GULL, 

Indians who have met for the first time in many No one ever knew exactly bow the name ‘Peter’ 
years? There is no fear of either being bored by came to be selected out of all the possible names 
the other. Old campaigns are gone over again ; could have been chosen for a pet sea-gull; 

and the hunt ofthat man-eater,- xn xyhich poor < Peter ’ was the name given to the tiny little 


young Lieutenant Bungler lost his life, is as j , ... . , i • tn i ..i j- 

kgerly rehearsed as though it were an event of feature which arrived one day m I almouth from 

^terday. And yet neither Colonel Dash nor ^^^illy Isles. And as time went on, Peter 
Major Blank, who have long since retired on learned to know his name perfectly well, and 
haJf-pay, disgusted with slow jiromotion and hard answer to it in his own peculiar way whenever 
work, woulu care about talking over those old i he w'as called. Until he got the use of his wings, 
times with their military friends who have never j his history was uneventful. He was well looked 
seen India. The old Indian campaigner who is after in a house where pets of every description 
constantly Mstering his friends with olt-repeuted received with special favour ; and on a daily 

gones of his adventures at the storming of ^ ^ j * ^ ^ ^ 

Sachabore, is, after alL oftencr to be met with * ^ ^ 

in novels than in real life. ^ altogether against our traditions to 

Why is it that among a certain class of travellers tolerate such things as cages, and as we were 
there exists such a mania for rushing into print? inclined to look upon cut M'ings as almost as bad 
"Without the qualifications of a long residence in as cut ears and docked tails, Peter was jiennitted 
the country, and an acquaintance with the language, to enjoy entire liberty. He soon discovered his 
they will unhesitatingly give a description of the ! privilege, and made good use of it. 
society, morals, and customs of a people, which is | At first his flights did not extend farther than 
often little less than a libel on the place where ' the grounds in which his home w-as situated; but 
they have met with so much hearty hospitality. : temnted most likely by the sight of the sea close 

This is neither fair nor just. In order to make | by, he one day flew away, and enjoyed himself 

their hook readable, they caricature everything they , thoroughly in the bay and on the waters of the 
see, and give it Out as a faithful portrait of the ; harbour. There M’as no anxiety about his aliseiice. 
country, in which they have probably passed but; Firm faith in the poivcr of kindiies.H to ajaitnals 
a few months. They describe habits and customs ! made us feel certain that, if no accidents ha|tpeued, 
which to the English reader appear to lie ridicu - 1 Peter would return to his friends and his com- 
lous in the extreme, but fail to shew how thor- j fortahle quarters. And return he did, generally 
oughly they are adapted to the 110003.^:11168 of the i announcing his arrival by shrill cries as he flew 

country. "tVere they to do this, much would he ■ in circles over the house. These daily expedi- 

made plain which is inconiproheiisible ; and iu | tions went on for some time, and no casualty 
spite of the many errors in the work, the reader { occurred. At last one day Peter did not return 
would have a better if not altogether a correct ; after hLs morning swim in the sea. The afternoon 
idea of countries which are out of the lieaten track j wore away, and night came, but still Peter was 
of tourists. 'Weknow' an author who, afto/ making absent. Wa then knew that something must have 
a trip lasting two or three months t!i rough a j hapjiened ; and when days passed away without 
country as large as England, but without the | any signs of him, ive came to the melancholy con- 
same facilities for travelling which it po.sses 8 e.s, j elusion that our interesting pet was lost. Friends 
actually wrote a good-sized volume as the result, | suggested that he had deserted us, and determined 
and obtained for it a large sale iu Ainericii. We ’ to live henceforth with his natural companions ; 
never could understand why books of this cla.ss • and said that we could not expect to keep a bird 
cannot be written entirely in English. Why ; ivhich was allowed such liberty. We concluded, 
should they he so interlarded with phrases in a I however, that he had in some way been killed, 
foreign language, which are often left untranslated ? ! A few weeks passed, and all hope of seeing 
To a certain extent it may be pardonable when ! Peter was gone, when some of the younger mem- 
French is used, since every one nowaflays under- j heirs of the family chanced to hoar the cry of a 
stands it more or less ; but it is surely presuming | gull coming from a cottage-garden not far from 
too much and trying the patience of the reader j the harbour ; and upon inquiry, there certainly 
too far when had Spanish and Portuguese — or a | was the truant ! It transpired that he had been 
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captured in the harbour by some boys bathing, deglutition. , It had often been noticed that Peter 
The poor bird suspecting no danger, and swimming very seldom took his fish without first washing it 
close inshore, was thus easily taken prisoner, in his pan of water. The snails he invariably 

After this episode it was decided to put a stop treated in this way, as they always had some 
to Peter’s flights and excursions to the sea. One grit and dirt adhering to them. It was the same 
of Ilia wings, therefore, was cut just sufficiently to with the mice ; but as they were hairy, and diffi- 
prevent his rising from the ground ; but he was cult to swallow, they were thoroughly soaked 
allowed to roam where he pleased in the extensive before they disappeared head-first down Peter’s 
gardens surroundin}, the house. If he had been capacious throat. Sometimes he used to be seen 
allowed to go away where he pleased, he would standing for a few minutes with the tail of the 
certainly have been either shot or captured again ; partially swallowed mouse lianging out of his 
for no pet of the kind is safe, unless most care- bill ; he evidently had some little difficulty in 
fully guarded, as there are so many laiserable accomplishing the process of swallowing, 
people about who never lose a chance of capturing With a constant eye to the main chance, our 
or destroying every living creature that they can pet gull shewed the strongest attachment to the 
attack with impunity. cook who always fed him. Whenever she called 

Not long Ijefore Peter left Falmouth for a j him, he invariably answered with his, peculiar 
new home in Staffordshire, two young rooks were i cry. Of other iwaple’s calls he took but little 


tamed, and fed daily in the same place where the | notice. One of the great object^ of his life was to 
gull took his food. These birds were ne\’er caged, got into the kitchen and sit before the fire. If 


nor was their liberty interfered with in any w'ay. 
They lived in the trees with their feathered com- 


any one attempted to drive him out, he screamed 
and pecked vigorously, a blow froiu his beak being 


pauions, hut uhvays came down when they were j no joke. Shortly alter he had been given the 
cjilled, and were so tame that they w'ould take [ entree to the kitchen, a couple of black kittens 
food out of the hand of any one who offered it, j were brought to the hi»U8e, llegarding them 
Peter soon began to notice these frequent visits of as interlopei-s, Peter at once dLsplayed the same 
the rooks, and with striuig signs of disapproval, hostility towards them that he had previously 
Whenever he got the chance, he attacked them, shewn to the rooks. He would not allow them to 
and (i'd his best to .sluivv them that he preferred I sit on the hearth-rug under any circumstances, 
tlu.'ir niom to their compan\\ A plate of food was | They might lie as close to it as they pleased, but 
often placed on a low wall for them ; but if Peter : not on it. The moment they ventured to place a 
was an3'vvhere near, some one had to be present j ])aw on the appropriated rug, they were attacked, 
and keep guard while they took it; for if he j and compelled to retire ; so that very often Peter 
found them at it al' oe, he at once chased them ! was seen comfortably rotting in the middle of the 
aw.'iy ; and in true ‘dug-iu-lhe-manger’ fashion, ■ rug, while the two little black victims reposed 


aw.'iy ; and in true ‘dug-iu-lhe-manger’ fashion, | rug, while the two little black victims reposed 
remained close by to see that they tlid not return ! behind him, witli their noses close up to its edge, 
to enjoy it. liuwever, shortly before we left i Sometimes he objected to the kittens amusing 
Falmouth, the ]K)or rooks disappeared. The jmjb- | themselves in their own mild way. If one of them 
ability' is that in an o.vp<!dition to the neighbour- ! began to play, according to the manner of kittens, 
iug fields they were shot; so Peter was no more j with a bit of stick or a jnece of string, Peter 
troubled by their v'isits. : solemnly marched up and took possession of the 

During the whole of the time that he lived at plaything, placing it where lie could see that it was 
Falmouth, Peter was fed on fresh fish. He would not again touched. On one occasion he bullied 
eat nothing else ; so on his remov'al into Stafford- ; one of tlie kittens in a very curious waj*. Out in 
shire it became a serious question how to provide ; tlie yard there was a surface-drain terminating 
food for him. Fish it was imjiossibje to get for, over a sink in a tolerably large red pipe. While 
his cousuinption every d;iy ; and lie shewed the . Peter and the kittens were out there, one of the 
greatest aver.sioii to meat or anything else with i latter ran up into the pipe. Peter, always keenly 
which we tried to tempt him. Nor did he seem ! observant, noticed this ; and before the liitteu had 
to care about even the fish that was got for him, ; time to come out, he had taken up his position 
unless it was perfectly fresh. We were ut last ' chwe to tlie mouth of the drain. The moment the 
beginning to despair of keeping liim alive, when ! kitten shewed its nose, it received a peck, admon- 
a most fortunate discovery was made. There was j ishirig it to retreat within the pipe again. There 
at the time an unusual nuniher of snails and slugs : the kitten was kept prisoner. At last some one 
devouring the green-stuff in the garden. Bj' way | saw Peter, and little Puss was liberated ; but no 
of experiment, a slug was giv'cn to Peter, when, to ! one ever knew how long jt had been kept a 
the great satisfactio-'i of all his friends, he swallowed prisoner in the drain-pipe. 

it with evident relish. This was his first change Peter certainly had tlie hump of mischief hugely 
in diet ; and as long as a slug or a snail could be dev’eloped ; consequently it was necessary to e.vclude 
found, Peter lived on the succulent food, when no him from the kitchen-garden, for lie pulled up 
fish could be got for him. But after having once everything that he had strength to drag from the 
learned to do for a time without fish, he soon ground. Bticks or labels stuck in the earth at the 
became much less fastidious. Then, feeding him roots of plants, he invariably judled up whenever 
was a very simple matter. He took meat freely, he got the chance. One day he hapjiened co be 


once given to Peter. If it was thrown to him as soon as the man’s back was turned, went to the 
alive, he killed it instantly by a sharp blo.w bed and worked away until be had taken ap every 
from his powerful bill. Then the dead moui^c single plant ! After this performance, ne was 
was carried off to the w'ater to be prepared f^r never permitted to remain in the kitchen-garden 
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alone, as such curiously directed energy was not 
appreciated by the gardener. 

Until he arrived at his inland home, Peter had 
never seen ducks, so it was greatly hoped that 
when they arrived he would recognise them as 
near relatives, and give them the benefit of his 
society. But such hopes were disappointed ; for 
when the ducks made their appearance on the 
ornamental water Avlicre Peter spent much of his 
time, no notice whatever was taken of them by the 
proud little gull. So the ducks enjoyed them- 
selves .after tlieir usual fashion, while Peter looked 
on at their performances from a distance. But he 
never went near them, not even after he had long 
been accustomed to swim on the same water with 
them by day, and sleep in the same yard with 
them by night. Evidently he did not care for 
their sqciety, though, ciiriouslw enough, he became 
very much attached to a large black dog. Peter 
was often to be seen lying close up beside his big 
black friend. Sometimes the dog submitted to 
have his dinner stolen, and to have his tail pecked 
every time he wagged it. This friendship between 
Peter and the dog was an instance of the curious 
intimacies that arc sometimes witnessed between 
the most unlikely looking creatures. It would 
have been natural enough if the gull had frater- 
nised Avith the ducks and taken no notice whateA'cr 
of the dog. It was also remarkable that the <log 
should have consented to such an intimacy. But 
strange friendships are often heard of in the animal 
world, as all lovers of our dumb pets know. 

One of Peter's peculiarities was a love of j)crch- 
ing himself on anything higher than the gnmtid. 
If a load of earth Avas shot doAvn anyAvhere Avithin 
sight, he was not long before he got to the top of 
it. This partiality of Peter’s for perching himself 
on anything high \\’as so noticeaole, that a little 
pillar of bricks about three feet high Avas erected 
for him in the duck-house. On lhi.s pillar he 
went to sleep every night ; and there Avas no doubt 
that Peter preferred his elevated and cold bed to 
the warm jdace in Avhich the ducks spent their 
nights. So his fancy Avas respected, and no one 
was allowed to disturb or remove Peter’s bed. 

Of course his wings Avere kept cut, for if he had 
been allowed to fly about in the neighbourhood of 
a large toAvn, he would certainly have been killed 
by some of the hedge-and-road ‘ sportsmen ; ’ but 
nevertheless poor Peter Avas doomed to jierish a 
victim to that miserable propemsity which prompts 
a certain class of Englishmen to destroy the life 
of every bird that comes within range of tlieir guns. 
Although Peter’s wings were cut, he was allowed as 
much liberty as the ducks. He was free to mam 
about the grounds and fields in which his home 
was sitntfted. But he seldom went far from the 
water, which aa'us close to the house ; and generally 
when he had had enough swimming and bathing, 
he used to remain in the back-yard near the door 
or the kitchen- windoAV. However, he sometimes 
did wander about the fields ; and on one of the.se j 
occasions, while he Avas in a field near the road, 
the gardener of a neiglibouring gentleman esjded | 
him, and deliberately shot him. It is proverbial | 
that pets generally come to an unfortunate emd, | 
and such was the fate of our pet sea-gull. Tlic 
sorroAv and indignation of his fjiends may e<asily 
be imagined by all Avho are capable of becoming 
attached to such pets. Naturally, no one was 
more distressed about the occurrence than the 


employer of the fellow who had so wantonly 
destroyed the bird. He offered to send for another 
gull to replace, the one lost ; but pets are not 
always to be replaced, and no one cared to have a 
stranger in the place of the one that Avas lost. We 
still deplore the unnecessary and cruel death of 
the graceful little bird, with its quaint ways and 
interesting habit.s. 

It is exasperating to think that there are 
numbers of people Avlioae only idea when they see 
or hear of a rare bird in the neighbourhood is to 
kill and stulf it. No rare bird coming to our 
shoi'es has a chance of settling doAvn and living 
unmolested. Some one is sure to shoot it as soon 
as he gets the chance. The pleasure of seeing the 
bird and letting it live, perhaps to breed on our 
inhospitable shores, men of this claijs never seem 
to understand. Their one degraded notion seems 
to be to kill. 

BRICKS AND BRICKMAKERS. 
Agricuutcral labourers, Avho work out of doors, 
are not necessarily rough and savage, though 
often ignorant and rude-inaunered ; but from time 
immemorial, brickmakers have been credited Avith 
uncouthnes.s, almo.st amounting to brutality. One 
rea.«on of this probably is, that from thi> nature 
of their occupation, it i.s generally carried on in 
the most ugly and unattractive districts — di.stiicts 
.so bare and marshy, that the agriculturist declines 
to have anything to do Avilh tlieni, and they are 
valuable therefore only fur their beds of clay. 
Brick-fields, Avhen of any size, are usually found 
on the flat banks of extensive rivers, such as the 
Thame.s and Medway, remote from the village 
populations, and consecpiently far from the moial 
supervision of the parson or the. kindly vi.'-its of 
the Squire’s family. Indeed, tlie only visitor, as 
a rule, is the policeman, in search of somebody 
‘ Avanted or of late year.s, tlie. I'actory Inspector, 
Avho is persistent in his endeavours to reclaim 
the little barbarians of ihe brick-fields, and to 
Avliom the undoubted impriA-ement in tlieir con- 
dition i.s due. But little i.s known by the outside 
Avorld of many . of. our English tratlo,s, sgid still 
le.ss of brickmakers ; and I propose ui this 
article to introduce them to ray readers, that they 
may sec what manner of men — and women— they 


To look at a hrick-field, whether in a country 
district or in the frowsy outskirts of a large town 
— to oUserve the kind of Avork — to liear the 
vernacular in Avhich the couvei’sation, irsnally 
very forcible, is carried on, one would scarcely 
imagine that Avonian had part or parcel in the 
matter, for she certainly seems out of place here. 
The brick maker’s wife and daughter, however, 
are very important items in the manufacturing 
brick community, although recent legislation has 
forbidden the services of the latter until they have 
attained a certain age, by which proceeding the 
muster V)rickmaker considers himsedf A'ory hardly^ 
used. Nevertheless, it was a happy thought of 
the legislature to include brick-fields under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, and thus bo the 
means of rescuing so many young boys and girls 
from undue slavery. 

^For the ordinary building-brick, the principal 
districts are in Essex and Kent, by the sides of the 
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Tbames, Swale, and Medway ; Somersetshire in 
the vale of Parret, Norfolk near Thetford, and 
Bedfordshire in the flat valley of the Ouse. Poole 
and Warehani in Dorsetshire, with St Austell in 
Cornwall, are the chief repositories of the china- 
clay, the excavation and preparation of which 
form a special trade. Farther north again, when 
we get into the coal country, we have the clays 
which are recpiired for fire-bricks and those for 
glass-making. The ) who are anxious to study 
the habits of the common brickmakers on a large 
scale, should take a Chatham and Dover train 
to Faversliam or Sittingbourne, the neighbour- 
hoods of which are dotted for miles with the red 
fields and the huts or ‘stools’ in which brick- 
making is carried on. Uninviting as these great 
tawny flats are, they are worth exploring, if only 
to see what hard work young children aie capable 
of performing. 

The introduction of machinery into brick- 
making was in many places attended with violent 
contests ; the men who had hitherto had a 
monopoly in making the bricks by hand, having 
united in bands to prevent the use of machinery 
in the trade. We liave not lately heard of any 
such insurrectionary movements, and trust they 
are at an end, leaving the conviction in this as 
in other ca.se3 that in the long-run machinery 
increases the number of hands to be employed. 
But a!' hough machinery has been largely intro- 
duced, and has to a certain extent displaced 
some of the processes which required most 
j)hysical strength and endurance, there are still 
plenty of places in Jhigland, and particularly 
in the iiastern Com lies, where the machines 
have not penetrated, and probably never will ; 
for in a small brick-field, the fii’st expense 
would be coo great ; and the master-brickiuakcr, 
who is generally the owner of a family', would 
])rcfer seeing the family doing the work which 
oth(;rwise the machine would be doing. 

The first process in brickmaking is that of 
digging a quantity of clay from its bed, which is 
done by a workman called the ‘ temperer,’ whose \ 
place it is to wheel it to the pug-mill, which is j 
sometimes worked by steam, but more frequently } 
by' horse-power. Wliere the pug-mill ds not used, I 
the clay is trodden by cbilure'ti, who are kept 
at work tempering it from morning to night. 
Everybody knows what it is to have to walk 
through a deep country lane after wet w’eather, 
and how difficult it is to emerge with one’s full 
complement of boots or shoes. W^e can fancy', 
therefore, the intense physical strain on the legs 
and feet of the wretched little urchins, who have 
not only to temper the clay by continually treading 
it, but also to load it in barrows and drag it oU' 
to the ‘ moulder ’ or master-brickmaker. One of 
the Factory Inspectors tells us that in Suffolk 
ho found a child ‘ puny and half-fed, about nine 
years old ; he had to load a barrow with stiff 
unworked clay', then wheel it to a grinding- 
machine; and so he went to and fro, harnessed 
like a donkey. Tlie barrow was a heavy load 
even for a man ; and this was admitted by the 
foreman.’ In brick-fields where there is a pug- 
mill, the unnecessary cruelty is of course avoided ; 
and as it is usually placed close to the moulder’d 
stool and is self-deUvering, there is no occasion for 
the pug-boy to carry the clay at all. The moulden 
then, having received the clay from the pug-mill \ 


or boy, through the medium of an assistant called 
the ‘ walk-flatter,’ who is usually his wife, and who 
gives a preliminary dab to the lump as it passes 
through his or her hands, emT)tics it from his 
mould on to a pallet-board by his side called the 
‘page;’ after which another child, the ‘barrow- 
loader,’ appears on the scene. These little helps 
were, like the pug-boys, fearfully overworked. The 
barrow holds some thirty bricks, or rather clay- 
moulds ; and the M’eights which have to be lifted 
of wet sticky clay are very heavy. Twenty-five 
tons per day was an average estimate per child, 
who was as often as not a y'oung girl ; and if the 
weather' had been wet, the weight and cohesive- 
ness were of course increased. 

It was an act of humanity when the legislature 
passed a law in 1871 that no child should work in 
a brick-field under ten years of age, and* no girl 
under sixteen. A w’itness before the Children’s 
Employment Commission in 1802, stated that 
from six to eight years was the usual age for this 
kind of employment ; and mentioned the case of 
a little pug-boy who always went to his work at 
four or five in the morning, and never got home 
again till eight or nine p.m. and in the long days 
not until ten. Me-ssrs Clayton and Bawden and 
other devisers of brickmaking machinery, have 
helped to lengthen the days of many an unfortu- 
nate child — and looked at in this light, have 
been, though unconsciously perhaps, true philan- 
thropists. The greatest drmlgcry, however, is com- 
pleted when the barrow-loader has delivered his 
talc ; the next workman who takes it in charge 
being tlic ‘ off-bearer,’ who places the bricks, or 
‘ skintlcs ’ them in the ‘ hacks ’ to dry. After that, 
they are taken to tlie kilns by the ‘ crowder,’ who 
gives them over to the ‘setter’ to be burned. 

It will be seen that even a simple building-brick 
— which is made in this country by thousands 
of millions every year — involves much treatment, 
and gives employment to at least half-a-dozen 
people during the short interval that intervenes 
between u lump of clay and a regular brick. It 
is impossible, of course, to arrive at any definite 
estimate of how many bricks are annually pro- 
duced ; but we are told of a siirgle moulder in 
the Manchester district who turned out six hun- 
dred find twenty thousand bricks in the season, 
assisted only by his sou, aged fourteen, who 
‘ barrow-loaded,’ and his daughter, aged seventeen, 
who ‘walled’ or ‘set’ them. He liad, however, 
a third duugliter, aged nineteen, who worked at 
another ‘stool’ Twenty-four thousand bricks in 
a week of forty-five hours is considered an average 
— for it must be remembered that ‘ brickies ’ only 
work in fine weather. Go into a field on a wet 
tlay and it is deserted, the huts empty, the tools 
lying about, and not a living creature to be seen. 
Where are they all ? Most probably in the public- 
house ; for whatever other buildings are con- 
spicuous by their absence, the hei'r-shop is sure 
not to be far off ; and the inonldcr and his staff 
are probably engaged iu drinking away the earn* 
ing.s of the last fine day. 

No wonder, then, that brickmaking — though, 
it must be remembered, much improved— is 
still in a great measure a demoralised occupa- 
tion. Within the last half-dozen years the 
testimony of an Inspector iu the Eastern Counties 
desciibed thus graphically the condition of these 
men : ‘ A most barbarous, semi-civilised, ignorant 
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set Men and boys like. Red Indians, the sand 
naed in brickinaking being burned red, with 
which their bodies are covered, working bare- 
headed, bare-footed, with exposed breasts and 
wild looks. Drinking all day Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday dog and man fighting, they resume 
work on Wednesdays, when the poor little un- 
fortunates are made to toil away, stamping and 
carrying, and pressing a good fortnight’s work into 
three or four days. One man, who last week 
earned in four days twenty-eight shillings, took his 
wife home a loaf of bread and sixpence.’ Indeed, I 
the Factory Insjiector who has charge of these ! 
benighteil districts deserves more than ordinary ; 
credit for his labour ; for it must be remembered 
that he venture.* single-handed and far from help 
amongst a set of the very rudest and roughest 
men in F^glai^d. It is true that he comes backed 
by theiau’, and so far u-ould scarcely bo exposed 
to maltreatment even by them ; but the whole aim 
of the Inspector is to appeal to the common-sense 
and good-feeling of the brick -masters, and thu.s to 
win, when sternnes.s and threat.s would only pro- 
voke bad blood ; and by patiently pursuing this 
system, it is surpri-sing how it softens the manners 
even of brickmakers, as any one may judge by 
reading the half-yearly Factory Reports. 

Another great iniprovement was the prevention 
of the labour of girls under sixteen, though 
even for those above this age, the occupation is 
undeniably a bad one. Bifb- there is this favour- j 
able point about brickniaking — namely, that | 
iit mo.st ca.ses the work is a family one. The ! 
father may perhaps be a drunken fellow— -the ' 
mother drunken too ; while the girls and boys 
may be accustomed to strong language, coarse and 
rude. But at all events they are a family, and 
so far are free from the dangers of promiscuous 
companionship. 

The class of children who always seem to 
be the most miserable and neglected, are those : 
who are engaged in the brick-yards attached i 
to the iron- works and collieries of the Black j 
Cormtry.^ Although in all practical points the 
process is the. same, the surroimding circum- 
stances are very, diflerent. Instead of working 
in a remote country district, where at all events 
the air is pure, the boys and girls live in an atmo- j 
sphere black with smoke and reeking with foul ' 
odours. Of all the juvenile population that labour 
in the Midland Counties, the brickmakers are of ' 
the lowest grade, and the most difficult to super- 1 
vise. There is here no family community of | 
work ; but the children come from all parts of j 
the neighbourhood, and except during their actual 
occupation, are utterly without control. Tlie j 
girls are unsexed, alike in dress, manners, and ; 
language, and if possible, are ruder than the i 
boya But even here the presence of the Factory 
Inspector is making itself felt, though the tlifli- j 
cultles are of a different kind from those of the 
country brick-fields. 

So ^eat is the anxiety to obtain employment 
for the children, that the law as to age is daily 
and hourly evaded; and the appearance of the 
Inspector— guarded against as well as may be 
by a system of scouts — is the signal for a gene- 
ral withdrawal and, hiding of the delinquents. 
Indeed, Her Majesty’s representative is obliged 
to be exceedingly waiv in his proceedings; for 
he well knows that the moment he leaves the 


railway station, every man’s hand is against hi> 
and that he has nothing to eTcpect in the way 
active assistance. It is, however, cheering to leai 
that their success in the brick-fields of the counti 
districts has already been most marked ; not onl 
has overwork been substantially checked, but 
great improvement has been shewn in the roug 
manners and defiant attitude of the workmen. 


HOW I GOT PROMOTED. 

A detective’s story. 

‘Tom,’ said the chief, ‘there has been a rathe 
mysterious robbery at Barrowtown, and it 's likel; 
to give the “ locals ” some trouble. So I wish yo> 
to go down as soon as possible.' 

This order I received one hot day in August, oi 
the day after the robbery had taken place. O 
course I did not let much time jiass before I wa. 
at the station and fairly started. Once there; 
Barrowtown is a quaint, picturesque little town, 
like many another in goodly England. It seemed 
almost too dull to be able to boast the doubtful 
honour of having had a full-grown robbery. Still 
I like the quiet little town, for it was there that 
I gained my first promotion. I w'as met at the 
station by the local inspector, a stout, pompous, 
e.\citable little man, who looked doubtful os to 
the prudence of the Scotland Yard authorities in 
sending dow'n such an ordinary-looking mortal as 
myselll 

‘ Oh,’ lie remarked at last ; ‘ so it 's you, young 
man, is it ? I don’t think we are likely to trouble 
you much this time. The fact is, ahem ! wo have 
caught the culprit ourselves.’ 

I merely bowed, and expressed a wish to see the 
prisoner ; and we both set off for the county gaol, 
perhaps a mile or so away. 

Well, it cerlainly seemed as plain as d.ay to- 
me llial the unhappy wretcli on whom Inspector 
Muggridge had laid his fell grasj), cinild easily 
have proved an a/iVn, had not that worthy officer 
continually interrupted him with : ‘ Better keep 
all that for your examination, ray good fellow ; or 
it ’ll all be brought uj) against you, my man, you 
know.’ , 

I told him seriously, sis soon as l/could, in 
private, that the man he hud arrested was no more 
guilty than I was ; but he simply smiled incredu- 
lously, and asked who else, could be the culprit, as 
thi.s was the only really abandoned character of 
the town, and it was plainly the work of some one 
who Icnew the place. ‘ Besides,’ he added, ‘it isn’t 
very likely that any one could beat me ou ray own 
ground, where I know everybody, you know ; and 
if he didn’t do it, who did ?’ With which really 
unanswerable argument he accompanied me to the 
.scene of the robbery, where we were shewn over 
the premise.s by the rai8tre.s8 of the house. 

When I saw the ground-floor window by which 
access had been gained to the house, I quite 
agreed with the worthy ‘local,’ that it was the 
work of a ‘new hand;' and that from the fact 
that his footprints, wherever we could trace them, 
.shewed no hesitation, but rather a thorough 
acquaintance with the grounds, the culprit, who- 
ever he was, must have had some opportunity of 
visiting the scene of operations, and probably lived 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
f It seemed that the thief had entered the house 
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by a window in the rear, and carried off a small 
box of valuables from the room of the master of 
the house, who had been staying at a friend’s on 
that night. Both these facts shewed an intimate 
knowledge of the premises on the part of the 
culprit, and strengthened our former belief. We 
were informed that the lost casket— an ordinary 
tin cash-box — had been almost filled with various 
articles of jewellery, and therefore the loss was 
rather heavy. Of c-^ urse the knowledge that there 
would be a good reward for the recovery of the 
missing property did not abate my zeal. Still, in 
spite of my eagerness to discover the culprit, I 
could make but little of the case, and might even 
have come over to the opinion of the ‘ local,’ but 
for one very important fact, namely, the foot- 
prints in the garden-bed were all smaller than 
those of the prisoner! Now, althougii a man 
may wear boots several sizes too large for him on 
occasion, yet he can hardly walk wdth comfort in 
shoes an inch or so too short. 

Very much annoyed at my want of success, 
and dreading the chaff I would be sure to get 
when, compelled to give it up, I should return 
to town, 1 was not particularly delighted next 
morning to see Mr Muggridge coming np the 
road to the house, acconi])aiiied by the editor of 
the r> urmctown Weekly Banner, who had deter- ! 
mined, ho said, to write np the account of the 
robber’- bimself. But there was no escape ; and 
60 , pT\:piu*ed for a host of (juestions, I was walking 
slowly to meet them, when iny (!yo was caught by 
something briglit among the bushes by the road- 
side. Y(fs, there could be no doubt of it ; tljere 
lay tlic lu't box, crujit v of course. Without stop- 
ping, luiwevcr, 1 walked as calmly as jwissihle on 
to the inspeetor, and was introduced to Mr iSliear.s 
the editor. It was simply wonderful how oblig- 
ing I had become. I even, when Mr Muggridge i 
hinted that lie was jires^cd fur time, volunteered 
in^-self to give Mr Shear.s the inlbruiation he 
wished, and to go over the premises with him. 
Once left alone witli the zeulou.s representative 
of the press, f gave that gentleman all tlie points 
of the case, and a few more, us you shall see. 

The ne.xt forenoon, as .soon as a copy of the 
Banner caiuc to the house where the \ot>l)ery had i 
occurred — 1 hail for the last two days s[ient from 
the forenoon until dusk there — I turned to tlie 
end of the column devoted to the ‘ Oreat Bob- 
bery,’ and read, with a chuckle, the announce- 
ment that ‘the loss of the jewels would be less 
felt bad lliorc not been between the two bottoms 
of the box almost two hundred pounds in bank- 
notes, of which, unfortunately, the numbers liad 
not been taken,’ 

Probably the intelligent reader sees my plan ; 
but certainly I did not choose to explain it 
to Mr Muggridge, when, an hour later, that 
worthy but excitable gentleman rode, very hot 
and very red, up the shadeless road, to compluiu 
of my having ‘made a confounded mess of the 
account, you know.’ I simply advised him to 
wait for a very few days, and then I would be 
happy to explain everything. 

That evening, as usual, I left the grounds at 
dusk, after spending most of the day in watching 
—though apparently engaged in something else 
— whetlicr any one went near the spot, a few 
hundred yards from the grounds, where lay the 
box on wnich 1 especially depended as a bait to 


hook the thief. By walking slowly, I managed 
to let the shades of evening close around me 
before I was far beyond the spot where I had 
made np my mind to watch and wait. 

Eight ! Nine ! Were they never coming ? and 
was my trap laid and baited in vain? Ten! 
Surely they should have come by this time. Still 

j Was that a sound on the road ? Yes, and 

coming from the village too. There were evidently 
several of them, and I began to regret not ha\ang 
brought some help. Nearer they came, laughing 
and talking, as I cautiously drew farther back 
[ from the road. And now they were opposite the 
I spot where the box lay hid. But — ^what ! They’ve 
gone by ; and in the hearty guffaw of the man 
farthest away of the three, I recognise Farmer 
Lobbins, an honest fellow, whose acquaintance I 
had made" during my short stay. After this sell, 
I had almo.st given mp, and wa% actually making 
up my mind to abandon the affair, when a faint 
sound from down the road made me crouch as 
low as possible once more. It was no hoax this 
time. A short thin man, whom I easily recognised 
as u man-of-all-work who had been helping the 
gardener that day, was creeping stealthily down 
the road, close to the bn-shes. As soon as he 
reached the spot where the box had been thrown, 
he lit a small lantern to aid him in his search. 
This time I felt sure ; and so, when the man blew 
out the light, after securing the supposed treasure, 
the capture was made. 

‘ Oh ! why, yes,’ observed the w-orthy Mr 
Muggridge, who was in the office when I brought 
in tlie jiriaoner that night, ‘ I thought as much ; 

I ’ve had my eye on that fellow all along.’ 

The man made confession ; indeed, he was 
caught in the act, and could not deny it. The 
jewels w-ere uH recovered, and the reward proved 
very u.selul in helping me to marry and settle 
down quietly, when, one month later, I received 
my promotion. 


MORE USES OF PAPER. 

In a former notice of the new uses to which paper 
has of late been applied, some albision was made 
to tbe utilisation of this material as a lining for the 
i garment-^ of poorly clad })ersons in severe weather, 
j We now hear that an invention has l)eeu patented 
lor making bed-coverlets of paper. The difficulty, 
we are reminded, >vliich has hitherto prevented the 
more general adoption of this simple but effective 
sub.stitute for woollen blankets, has been tbe im- 
possibility of free ventilation ensuing from the use 
of bed-coverings manufactured from paper. This 
objection, however, has, we arc assured, been noAV 
successfully overcome in what are known as the 
‘Chartaline’ blankets, patented and manulactured 
solely by one firm. When we are told that the.se 
new coverlets are light, cleanly, fully as warm as 
two pair of blankets, besides being comparatively 
cheap, it W'ill be seen how admirably this inven- 
tion is adapted to the purposes for which it was 
designed. 

Aleution has been made frorn time to time of 
bricks, planks, and various articles being niwtt- 
factured from this useful material by ingenious 
inventors, so it is not surprising to hoar that wate^ 
and fire proof paper has been patented. Accordii^ 
, to the Scientific A merican, this is made by Fatting 
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pulp, in the proportion of about two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter, into a strong 
solution of common salt and alurn. This mixture is 
put through the pulp ‘ engine ; ’ and the paper thus 
made is run through a bath of gum-shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol or other suitable volatile solvent 
of that gum. The eiiect of this strong solution is 
greatly to strengthen the paper and to increase its 
tire-resisting qualities. The shellac bath to which : 
it is treated is said to cause the paper to become 
thoroughly permeated with the gum ; so the paper i 
becomes water-proof to such an extent that long 
boiling in water does not disintegrate it ; and the 
presence of the gum in and upon the surface of the 
paper seems to present no ohatacle to the proper 
and usual absorption of ink either in printing or 
writing. Thus, by the combination of the asbestos, 
salt, and alum in tlie paper, it is rendered so far 
fireproof that a direct exposiU'e to an intense fire 
does not bum up* the substance of the paper to an 
extent that interferes with safely handling it ; and 
when exposed to great heat in books or between 
metallic plates, a number of sheets together, it is 
still less injured by fire. Tlie addition of the 
gum-shellac to the paper makes it for all practical 
purposes water-proof ; so that if account-books, 
bank-bills, and other valuable documents for which 
this paper is used, be subjected to the action of fire 
and water, either one or both, in a burning build- 
ing, they will not he injured to such an extent as 
to destroy their value. Alluding to paper as a 
protector of documents, it may not be out of place 
to refer to a deed-envelope brought out not so 
long since for the convenience of tlie legal profes- 
sion. It is lined uith linen, and therefore nearly 
untearable; and is designed to contain a large 
packet of deeds, being capable of expansion ac- 
cording to the number required to be inclosed. 

A possible rival to esparto grass, used so much 
in the manufacture of paper, has, it seems, been 
found in the red melac gra.ss which grows in 
large quantities in parts of Ireland and Scotland. 
Stmw is used in making millboard. A new use 
has been made of these straw-boards in America, 
which is worthy of notice in connection with our 
subject. Several, sheets of these hoards, such as 
are produced in paper-mills, are passed through 
a chemical solution, which softens the fibre and 
saturates it. They are then rolled, dried, and 
hardened ; and emerge from the machine a com- 
pact block, closely resembling a bard wood, imper- 
vious to water, and capable of taking a polish. 
On sawing this material, it is saiil to be very 
difficult to distinguish it from real wood. This 
important innovation in the building-trade has 
attracted much attention, and is likely to relieve 
the great strain continually being made upon the 
American forests, extensive as they are. In San 
Francisco, kegs and pails are said to he made of 
this new material. As machines turn them out 
in hundreds daily, they can he purchased for the 
same price as .wooden ones. How wood in its 
turn enters into the manufacture of pulp, is well 
known. This form of industry is shewn to have 
received a very rapid development in Norway, for 
instance, the wood-pulp manufactured for paper 
having increased from one hundred and ten tons 
annually to nineteen thousand tons in about eight 
years ; twenty mills being, we are told, at 
•work fn that country on the preparation of this 
material. 


As so much paper is made from wood-pulp, it is 
not a little curious hearing from time to time how 
the former material is used as a substitute for the 
latter. An attempt has been made, for example, 
in Germany, to substitute paper for wood in the 
manufacture of lead-pencils. The paper for this 
purpose is steeped m an adhesive liquid, and 
rolled round the core of lead to the required 
thickness. After drying, it is coloured, and resem- 
bles an ordinary cedar pencil. The pencils, it is 
said, are sold to retailers at about sixty-five cents 
a gross. But a more useful application of paper 
for general uses appears to be the invention of 

f iasteboard window-shutters, for which a patent, we 
lear, has been taken out in Ohio. Panehs made of 
this substitute for the ordinary material can be 
covered with coloured or stamped paper, so as to 
resemble any pattern of wood that the purchaser 
may desire. The advantages claimed by the 
inventor for shutters of this description are, that 
they are lighter and cheaper than wood, can easily 
he fitted to new positiou.s, and are not liable to 
warp or split ; an undoubted de.sirability in these 
days of so much scamped work in a certain class 
of buildings. Moreover, being susceptible of a 
great variety of patterns, says the inventor, they 
will contribute to an improvement in the appear- 
ance of cheap dwellings. 


MY LOST LOVE. 

* He ran and shouted Lost ! Lost J Lost !' 

WuKN I awake from heavy-liddcJ sleep, 

And through the sternest labour of the day. 

And when I watch the dying sun’s last ray, 

And while my soul in f.ancy'.s dreams I sloop — 

For ever ringing through my work or play. 

Those word.s, like a perpetual moan, 

Make to my life a constant undertone. 

What have I lost, 

That such a murmur ever haunleth me ? 

What sad onchaiituient Jiath roy life so crost, 

And taught me such a minor meloily ? 

I will look back into tlie pa.si and see 
If 1 cau find why I so haunted lie. 

'This do I find : 

That I have io.st'.a love -a love that seemed 
With such a jias.sion to my own resigned. 

That I had deemed 

That love for < ver mine ; but Love hath wings. 

And soon departs, as do all happy things. 

And yet I had not sought 
Tills love ; it came unasked, a shivering bird, 

Half frighted lest in seeking mo it erred ; 

But I received that love with sorrow fraught, 

And my whole heart ojiened to give it room. 

And find for it a warm and friendly home. 

It was a frail .and weakly thing, 

That little Love — and I did strive 
Most anxiously to keep the thing alive ; 

And so it lived all through the early spring. 

I did not know that when its wings were strong, 

' My bird would fly and leave me. 

0 Love ! my love ! whom I have loved so long, 

How couldest thou so grieve me ? 

Mautin Ban (Bill. 

printed and Published by W. & IL CHAMBEK3, 47 Pater- 
I Qoster Eow, London, and 331> High Street, EoxNSUaao. 
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LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. 

To Lave a pleasant and intelligent o.oinpanion 
during a holiday or leisure-time, is one of the 
greatest advantages possiI)le. If your friend be a 
zo(<logiHt, then the varied forms of animal life to be 
met with in field and forest, by lake and river, and 
alon . the sea-shore, will have a new interest for 
you. Even the dit('h with its stagnant pools, or 
the horse-tnjugh with its scum of green curd'ervm, 
will each be found teeming with living tlutigs after 
their kin 1, from tin water-beetle in his changing 
armour of bronze ai d green and gold, to the lazy 
larvm and other incipient forms of insect-life that 
fliille and creep among the mud at the- bottom. 
Or if your friend be a botanist, you will find 
lesson-books everywhere arouml you — in the tree.s 
of the forest, in the lieath on the hill-side, in the 
.sedges that brighten the fen by the water’s edge, 
and in the greenery growing at your feet. Or if lu; 
have studied geology, then every cr;^' and quarry 
and expo.scd surface of rock will afford matter of 
iutcre.st and information. Even the stones which 
you dislodge as you climb the hill-side or scramble 
through the glen, will be ready to divulge tlieir 
story, as they ever are, to whomsoever lias the .skill 
to read it. Not only your leisure-time, but also 
your recreations, may be brightened and improved 
by this observance of Nature, and instruction will 
thus come to you as naturally as the ozone you 
inhale. If there be any royal road to learning 
of tills sort, surely it exists beneath the blue sky, 
beyond the bounds of the class-room, with a 
companion who knows quite enough regarding 
his subject to be fresh and interesting without 
boring you ; telling and translating these wonders 
into the familiar language of daily life. Such a 
pleasant and interesting companion in book-form 
we find in a volume of Ldsure-time Studies, by 
Dr Andrew Wilson (London : Chatto and Windus), 
which we intend to glance at for a little. 

The book is the result of a collection -of 
lectures and magazine articles — some of them for 
ourselves — written under various conditions, bi^t 
all aiming at the popularising of science. The^ 


articles, diverse though they be, arc so graduated 
and arranged that a perusal of the whole might 
form a good popular introduction to biology, 
and an excellent field-companion to the think- 
ing and observant yet non-scientific re.ider. The 
two introductory articles strongly advocate the 
necessity of .“cicnce-culture amongst the people. 
Our author contends that the study of biology 
in the schools of the country is in the most 
unspecialised state in which it is possible for 
any study to exist. Many heads of schools have 
not yet awakened to the importance of the 
question in the education of their pupils. Science- 
teachers and science-teaching will never flourish 
until the study is looked ux»on as a necessary part 
of a liberal education, instead of being made a 
matter of chance. 

The late Charles Kingsley was a powerful 
and successful exponent of popular science- teach- 
ing for the young, and we need not mention 
how fully he himself refreshed both body and 
brain wbile fishing amongst sea-side pools or 
wandering on the sea-shore. This early teach- 
ing need only include the general iihenomeua 
of phant and animal life. Good diagrams are 
a necessil}’- of the case ; and thus early may be 
taught the metamorphoses of insects, in which 
each young mind could draw upon its own obser- 
vation of wdiat it had seen regarding such fami- 
liar instances as silkworm eggs or common cater- 
pillars. Perhaps the lecture is the be.st form in 
which a teacher can iinpayt his knowledge to 
the pupil, imitating so far the style of Professor 
Huxley, who condenses ‘the substance of the 
hour’s discourse into a few dry propositions, which 
are read slowly and taken down from dictr.- 
tion; the reading of each being followed by a 
free commentary, expanding and illustrating the 
proposition, explaining terms, and removing’ any 
difficulties that may be attackable in that way, 
by diagrams made roughly, and seen to grow 
under the lecturer's hand.’ Forty or forty-five 
minutes is a quite sufficient length, for sucli a 
lecture ; the remainder of the time might*he well 
occupied in an oral examination on the subject. 
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Fseijuetit note-taking will also be found beneficial ; 
the notes eopiona in number, but short in indi- 
Tidual extent 

In their universality of application, their suita- 
bility to students of botli sexes, and through a 
longer period of life, our author contends that 
the natural sciences present means of wider appli- 
cation than are afforded in the study of exact 
Bcience. Thomas Carlyle well expressed the need 
for science-culture amongst the masses when he 
said: ‘For many years it has been one of my 
constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had 
a knowledge of natural history — so far at least as 
to have taught me the grasses that grow by the 
wayside, and the Little winged or wingless neigh- 
bours that are continually meeting me with a 
salutation that I cannot answer as things are. . . . 
Why did not somebody teach me the constella- 
tions, and make me at home in the starry heavens 
which are always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day?’ How many boys and girls 
have grown up into men and women, with the 
same question on their lips ! All of us have not 
the force of character of Hugh Miller, Robert Dick, 
and Thomas Edward the Baud' naturalist, who, 
with persevering enthusiasm, settled this matter 
for themselves. 

Is it because jounialiats have had other things 
to think of, that we have heard so little of late 
as to the sea-serpent ? This may be so ; but 
whether or not, the subject is always interesting. 
Everybody professes to laugh' at it, but every- 
body all the same reads about it. And few pages 
of Dr Wilson’s book will be read with more 
interest than those in which he ple.as.antly gathers 
together the gossip on this subject, giving details 
of many of the ancient and modern legends 
current regarding the mysterious animal. The 
weight of collected evidence amounts to this — that 
most certainly appearances like huge serpentine 
forms have been repeatedly seen at sea by trust- 
worthy obsen'ets. Science has never been able 
to say that the existence of such a marine serpent 
is an impossible thing. A dried ribbon or tape 
fish seen in the Newcastle Museum of Natural 
History, suggested to the author’s mind that a 
giant (development of such an animal might very' 
well account for many of the sea-serpent tale.s. 
The specimen mentioned measured twelve feet 
three inches in length, the greatest depth being 
eleven and a quarter inches, and the greatest 
thickness only two and three-quarter inches. 
The . IMy of these- fishes is greatly compressed, 
the breast-fins small, the back-fin long, ami the 
central fins spine-like. As an instance of the 
remarkable dimensions these fishes may attain, 
it might mentioned that the smack 'Sorerciijn 
of Hull, forty tons burden, in trawling in the 
Firth of Forth for Lord Norbury — at tliat time 
resicient in Fifeshire — captured during these opera- 
tions a giant tape-fish. When extended, it stretched 
beyond the limits of the vessel at stem and stern, 
and in length must have measured at least sixty 
feet The fish was ordered to be cut in pieces and 
thrown overboard. The trawlers stated that they 
had met with even * larger specimen. Without 
making ourinterpretation either too decided or too 


general, we may accept in the ribbon-fish a pro- 
bable explanation of many a sea-serpent story. 

We can fancy nervous housekeepers reading the 
section on ‘ Parasites and their Development ’ with 
horror ; a knowledge of the focts contained therein 
being very useful, however, in the economy of 
human life. It is a history of the hidden enemies 
and the poison-traps which beset humanity, as also 
the lower animals. The lesson taught by the 
history of parasites of certain kinds which space 
forbids us to mention is, to avoid uncooked or 
half-cooked animal food in any form ; the same 
holding good regarding unwashed vegetables, 
w’hich may also contain the embryos of numerous 
parasites. 

Speaking of the ‘Genesis of Life,’ our author 
regards the Germ theory — which holds that lower 
forms of life, developed in infusions of organic 
matter, proceed from the germs originally con- 
tained in the fluid, or which have gained access 
thereto from the atmosphere — as fully proved. 
The narrative of the crucial experiments which 
lead to this conclusion is extremely interesting, 
the result of those experiments being that ‘the 
present state of our knowledge furnishes ns xvilh 
no link between the living and the not living.’ 

In the ‘ Law of Likeness and its Working,’ we 
have the very important truth expressed, that w'O 
do not conn^ into the world like clean slates, upon 
which anything can be written ; but that, in spite 
of ourselves, we are largely the product of past 
times; that the physical and mental constitution 
we inherit lias been in a great lue.asnre wrought 
independently of us. It is interesting in tliis 
connection to note, in the words of Darwin, 
‘the wonderful fact that the child may depart 
from the type of both its parents, and resemble 
its gratid-parents or ancestors removed by many 
generations.’ Our mental, like our physical char- 
acteristics, often run in the blood. The offsju'ing 
of parents of high moral and mental refinement, 
may be exptxted to shew some traces of their 
descent in tlicir character ; and in the same 
way the children of gre.at criminals have a heredi- 
tary taint and matural impulse to crime. Moral 
infirmities, like moral sweetness, can thus be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
genius may occjLsionally be but the gathering into 
one of many pre-existing shades of the same 
mental character ; in much the same as Sir 
Walter Scott became the voice which jf^vo utter- 
ance to the latent poetry which had gathered 
round the lives of several generations of Border 
shepherds and yeomen. 

We have all in onr time suddenly lifted a stone 
and witnessed the fright of the tenant-ants beneath, 
as they raced to and fro in the wildest manner, 
until they recovered presence of mind sufficient 
to look after their eggs and other belongings. The 
common ants and their neighbours belong to the 
order of insects calhid Hymenoptera. The ter- 
mites, or white ants of the tropics, do not, how- 
ever, belong to this order, being more nearly 
related to that of the dragon-fly. The nests of 
these termites may attain a height of five feet, 
and when finished, have the appearance of conical 
Itillocks. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
€lie nests is honeycombed with underground pas- 
sages, along which the ants convey their build- 
ing-material. The termites are small soft-bodied 
^animals of a l>ale colour, and are of different 
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grades— males, females, and blind ‘neutew.’ The brances. At eighteen I felt myself quite aged 
workers have a never-ceasing round of duties, and I used to look not without pride on incipient 
building nests, making roads, training up the wiinkles. In the smooth face which looks upon 

fcS f/rm a” cS'S Za ™ *'“» ’'fj!; ^ ootliiag ot that .tem 

have wiu"8, in order that they may move about manhood on which I prided myself. Poor lad! 
and disseminate their kind The soldiers and the I am not an old man yet, but I am too old to wish 
workers are wanting in wings, and differ in the for age ; though at eighteen I should have been 
shape and armature of the head. While the mouth glad to have pitchforked myself into the forties, 
of the labourer-ant is adapted for the ^rkiim of possible. I wrote a prodi- 

materials m hive-biulding, the head oi the soldier t 

is of very large size, and provided with homy pro- /<=al of verse much of which I remember at 

cesses resemblii.g spikes, for offence and defence, day with an odd mixture of shame and affec- 

The true parents of the colony are the king and tion. Most of it was addressed to Polly or in some 
queen, who are wingless, and of larger size than way concerned her, and she was still my deity, 
tne otliers. When a disturbance occurs in a colony The time came when I should leave school. I 
of termites, the ordinary workers disappear, and thiifk I feel the emotions proper to that hour more 
the soldier-ants appear ready to do battle in self- j^eenly in the remembrance than I did in reality, 
defence. The common ants also possess three ^ g^p it made in life, hadJE but hadthe eyes 

grades of individuals, and more than those who . .f/ „ t i,o.i 

come«mlerth«calewof8lusB»rdmit.|,tbe»eiit «! How many with whom I had epMt 

to witMM their don.Mtic economy. “8'“ P*" Aeso m life's journey, faded 

Space compels us to limit our closing obscr- ot life there and then, and now refuse to be 
vations to but one more subject, namely ‘A summoned even as the thinnest shadows ! It was 
Summer’s Day,’ one of the most charming papers not of the break in life I left behind, but of the 
in the book before us. The history of a summer’s opening to the world which lay before me, that 
day has all the brightness of the reality, and trans- i thought, as the train whirled me homewards. I 
ports the reader to the brook-side, with its wealth distinguished in the school as Gascoigne 

of animal and vegetable hie, and pleasant y records ^ 

wliat to be tteeti there. Ihe locality the south i . t i i i r i n i tt i *n 
of England, the brook a small tributary of the well, and Uncle Ben was 

Thames. The greenness of the water-meadows, with ^™ply satisfied. It was not easily possible for . 
t: e old mill standing out from a background of Ben to bo balder tlian he had been in my 

first knowledge of him ; but ho w'as grayer than. 


green foliage, and a sidu-.«etting of willows; the I 


river besitle it Is innocent-looking now as it appears | of old, and his face was more deeply lined. Ho 
at its smnmer level, but in winter it submerges the ! was always genial and good-tempered, and I have 
huughs and uuderniiin s its banks, and sometimes i happier men. His ambitions were 

deflects its cuuiti . Lazily dreaming by its banks, : satisfied, even to the gradual formation of a rela- 
tlie author leli.s as what a medicine to mmd and , • , . ... ., . * *u i u 

body he limls this utter .iuietude and greeunes.s i the country magnates ; though he 

.surrounded alone by nature: The sight ofu dragon- i to me privately that he didn’t want 

lly is su^^^'eBtivc of the history of that insect, i them for himself, but only ior the good of the 


which is given ; a trout in the stream awakens a ; house ; and that if it had not been for his sons and 
longing lor a rod and meniorie.s of Izaak Walton, j Maud and me, he would rather they had continued 
who speaks of ‘anglers and honest uieu’ in one I to stay away. 

breath. The harvest of wild-llower.s and weeds ; | ‘But I’ll tell you what it is, Johnny,’ said the 
the duckweed, water-crowfoot, Hweet-,.^edge, forget- 1 ^ twinkle in his eye. ‘It’s the 

me-not, buttenvort, ‘ ragged-rcdiin, and others all ; 

engage his attention, and are described m turn, i , t t 

Then the catching of eels is luuted at, closing with i ^ overvalue money 

a sail in a }.unt down-stream to the Thames, ^ Theer ’s a lot o thing.s m the world as money cant 
amongst tlie gathering shadows of the night. 


amongst the gathering shadows of the night. I buy, and they ’ro mostly the things as arc best worth 

We cordially recoiumend this e.vceUout book ' havin’. But these nobs is a poverty-struck lot, and 
to the notice of all who would learn something I the poor Major’s drove nearly off his head with 
oi Nature in lier moat attractive moods. invitations. Theer ain’t a lord in the county as 

wouldn’t jump at him for a son-in-law. But then 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. you see I’m a weight to ’£?m. Theer ’s no more 

CHArTEu xxvi.-AUi’OBioonAPHY. oak-burk. ^ I 

begun too late, Johnny; and it amt no use tryin 
*Mp delirium reached its height in the summer season* ^ ^ree when it’s got stout and stiff— is 

The first sign of manly down had appeared upon it ! Eh ?’ Therewith Uncle Ben would laugh and 
my chin, and since the Crimean War — closed a poke me in the ribs, and felicitate himself upon 
few years before with great glory if little profit — the polish which belonged to the Major and to Mr 
had left behind it the fashion of beards, I shaved Horace St John, the Major’s brother, and to Maud 
assiduously, to promote the growth of that appa- and me. 

nage to manhood. I have above my mantel-piece a The tim «^ which came between the last of my 
portrait of myself taken at that time ; and though school-days and the beginning of my career 
I know it on good testimony to be accurate, there college went smoothly, and held only ope thing 
is in it a fiat contradiction of my own remem- worth chronicling. At that time, a certain police 
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case was reported daily and at length in the 
London newspapers. An expert in handwriting 
gave the chief evidence in this case, and there 
were doubts expressed by some visitor at the 
breakfast'table as to the value of such testimony 
as the expert had to offer. The visitor, I remem- 
ber, was an army-man, an old campaigning comrade 
of the Major’s, and he pooh-poohed the whole 
business. 

Uncle Ben broke in calmly, ‘Well, I don’t 
know as you can call it a science, but it ’s a knack. 
I’ve had to deal with more than one forgery in iny 
time, sir, and I know a handwriting 1 ’ve once seen. 
I don’t care how good the disguise is ; 1 cun tell it. 
You may think you’ve drawn my signature stroke 
for stroke, and you may practise till you ’re black 
in the face if you like, but I ’ll pick my own out 
of a hundred ; or yours, sir, if the cleverest forger 
as over cheated the gallows spent a lifetime in 
copying it. — No, no, sir ! Don’t tell me,’ said 
Uncle Ben, who was in some beat by this time. 
‘There’s them as knows what time o’ day it is 
about handwritings.’ 

* The guv’nah ’s quite right,’ said iMujur Ilurlley. 
‘ I ’ve known him do it.’ 

‘Don’t you think there’s a possibility of being 
mistaken ? ’ asked the Major’s friend. 

‘Not for a man as has the knack,’ Uncle Ben 
protested stoutly. ‘I ain’t sticking up for the 
experts, mind you. They may be dulfers ami 
impostors. But the thing is to be done, and 
done ; and there's scores o’ men about in business 
as wouldn’t pass the forgery of a name as was 
known to ’em if they just so much as cast their 
eye on it.’ 

‘M’m!’ said the Major’s friend, not yet 
convinced. 

‘Well,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘you get any clever 
feller to forge anybody’s name on me, and see if I 
don’t spot him.’ There was a general laugh at 
this, and the subject dropped. It fell froux my 
mind, until circumstances brought it back again, 
in a singularly unpleasant manner. 

Uncle Ben accompanied me to Oxford, and put 
up at the Mitre until he had seen me fairly settled. 
I took the rooms of a man who had left his furni- 
ture and pictures to be sold at a valuation ; but 
all these, at Uncle Ben’s instigation, were cleared 
out, and he furnished me anew. I think he 
disapproved of the art decorations, wliicli were 
probably a little too erotic for a quiet taste. When 
everything was arranged, he came up to the rooms 
and looked over them with much enjoyment ; and 
finally we sat down together, and he gave me a 
great deal of advice, drawn from his knowledge of 
the world, ‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘as you’re 
the sort of feller, Johnny, to be stuck up because 
you ’ve got a rich uncle ; but if you don’t think of 
that, there’s them as will. Do you remember 
that feller Tasker coming to my place, three or 
four years ago V — I nodded. — ‘ Do you remember 
what I told you then about bills V — I nodded 
again. — ‘Don’t you disappoint me now,’ he said 
with a show of feeling, which was rare in him. ‘I 
shan’t make you any reg’lar allowance, Johnny; 
but I dhall trust you. Everybody ’ll know afore 
you 've been here a week as you 're the nevey of 


old Hartley the great millionaire ’ — he grinned a 
little at that— ‘ and they ’ll be on to you with offers 
of unlimited trust and credit. Now, I don’t ask 
you to live stingy ; but I ask you to be honest. 
Don’t buy anything you can do without ; but at 
the same time live like a gentleman. If you’ve 
got a head on your shoulders, you won't want to 
buy wine here. I ’ll send that to you from my 
own cellar, and you needn’t spare it. Write to 
the butler when you want any. Don’t bother me 
with that ; but send me all your bills of whatever 
sort, and I ’ll pay ’em. I kiiow what it is when a 
warm-hearted young chap makes friends, and one 
of ’em comes to him and says : “ I 'm in a bit of a 
hobble, I am. Just put your name on to a bit o’ 
paper for me, will you V’ Now this is my last 
serious word. If you get into a mess yourself, 
send me word. If you want money — no matter 
if you ’re ashamed of what you ’ve come to want it 
for — send to mo. If any one of your friends ever 
asks you to back bis name, you tell him it ’s more 
than your income ’s worth to risk it. For that’s 
the one thing I won’t forgive ; and now I ’ve told 
you. If ever you put your name to a bill while 
I I’m alive, I’ll disown you. No, no, Johnny. I 
don’t want to tlireaten you, my lad, and 1 ilon’t 
mistrust you ; but you must promise me.’ 

I gave the promise, and would have thanked 
him for all his countless kindnesses ; but he 
stopped me. He gave mo a clusjue for such an 
amount that I shwild have been wasteful indeed 
had I exreedod it. ‘Make it last as long as you 
can in reason, Johnny,’ he said ; and then, with 
1 a hearty shake of tlie hand and a slap on the 
shoulder, he went down-stairs, blowing his nose so 
violently that the hollow .staircase echoed to the 
' sound. 

It is not Avithin my scheme to relate the story of 
my college life. 1 fell amongst a wholesome set ; 
ami though I spent more time on the river and 
I in the cricket-ground than 1 passed above my 
; books, 1 contrived — considerably to my ijwn sur- 
I prise — to scratch through for a d('gre.e. bncle Ben 
I was greatly pleased at this, aiul prophesied that 1 
should make a great man— seeming to regard the 
achievement of a B.A. degree as a thing till then 
unheard of. ,But it is imt the life I led in Oxford 
which comes back -to me most strongly when I 
recall that time, Mr Fairholt comes witliiu the 
range of mental vision, for one. I do #ot think I 
read him loo unkindly when 1 believe tnat he found 
a wide dilfen-nce between the John Canipbcdl who 
Avas cast a frimidless orphan on his hands and the 
John Camphell who Avas acknowledged by his own 
rich neighbour, I do not think 1 read him too 
unkindly if I say that the money question made 
the Avhole difference. But when once Uncle Ben 
had, by sending me to college, made his responsi- 
bility for my future complete, Mr Fairholt made 
mo a welcome guest at Island Hall. In spite of 
the enormous edifice Uncle Ben had built, I am 
fain to confess that Island Hall remained ‘ The 
Hall' to the country-pciople, as it had been, time 
out of mind l)efore Uncle Ben Avas heard of. Nor 
i Avill I deny that apart from its one attraction for 
I me, I liked it belter than I liked the barbaric 
! .splendours of my uncle’s palace. To me at that 
time it Avas a Bower for Beauty — nothing more or 
less. I Avas welcome there at all times ; but I 
took an insane delight in wandering outside it, 
and making surreptitious sketches of it, as though 
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to go near it or to sketch it had been a thing 
iorbidden. I used to rise at unearthly hours to 
ramble there ; and I used to sketch her window 
with the Virginia creeper and the climbing roses 
about it until I could have almost drawn them 
with closed eyes, until closed eyes can summon 
them now at least and see tliem as clearly as if 
their fresh reality were before me. And the 
dreams 1 had ! 1 would go into parliament, and 

become Prime-minister, though that went without 
saying if I once got there. Or I would go into the 
army, and cL.^tinguish myself in some tremendous 
campaign. Or I would go for authorship — in the 
poetic line — und write an epic, and be crowned 
with bays. But whatever I promised myself— and 
up to two-and-twenty one lives in the land of 
promises, if not in the Land of Promise — 1 never 
ventured to hope for a happy termination of the 
pangs of Jove. Nobody e,ver wrote more love-lorn 
verses. Nobody was ever more involved in a 
more hopeless passion, I used to go about in the 
moodiest fasliion and watch the sunsets aiul tlie 
sunrises alone, and improvise verse, and declaim 
it in the silent lanes, to the great astonishment 
of the yokels, and my own slianiefaced embarrass- 
ment when discovcired. I conlidcd my hopeless 
love to Gascoigne, wlio had a curacy hard by ; and 
lie uscmI to smoke his pi])e and listen to me with 
great forbearance. I conlidcd it to Gregory, wlio 
accepted my belief in luy own ])robal»le early j 
di?ath with marked com]>osure, and undertook to 1 
provide an ejutaph. Hawkins of l^xeter and Bilks j 
of Wadliam knew of my lielpiess and Jiopeless | 
slavery, 1 think that in a gloomy way I was rather j 
pr«>ud of it. In jdl the casU(*s 1 ever built upon j 
this clouddbvudation, tli(*T(t liung.iio ]>ictnrc of a: 
liappy union. 1 was going to be great, and then I 
was going to die ; and Polly was to know how ' 
sjdondid a treasure she ha<l oast aside. Yet 1 j 
cannot riomunber that sIkj treated me with any- j 
thing but kindness, and 1 know she must have | 
had a dillicult task at times. j 

]My delirium roaebed its height in the summer j 
eeasoii which followed the close of luy time at > 
college. Polly liad a paid com|)anion, and Miss ’ 
Hurd and 1 were great in friendslui>. I sujipose ; 
Miss Hurd was thirty if she wi‘re a <lay ; but we ; 
W'cre -kindred spirits, spite of tlii.s disparity of! 
years. JShe had a line de(‘p imdaneholy-souiiding 
contralto, and slie used to sing in wJiat I took 
to be a patent allusion to my own case : 

Let us talk of love no more 
While the bat is flying ; 

Bitter friendshi|rs selenin lore 
When tlie day is d^ing. 

Other ditties bearing on her own condition she \ 
sang, as though the lower octaves of an organ j 
were concealed within her. She c<nild not sing ■ 
the old songs, and the like. E.xccjit for a general i 
and uncultivated fondness for the art, I was not ‘ 
in any manner musical ; but I used to shake 1 
my head at this, and murmur inly that I could not j 
sing the old songs eitlier — a question as to which j 
tliere existed no shadow of a doubt. I su]>}M.)8ed 
that Miss Hurd was aware of my passion, until one ! 
evening when I came across the fields on ]iors,c- j 
back and found Polly absent. Miss Hurd sat at 
the piano and played The Heart Bowed Down, and 
I sitting at the window sighed as I thought of my 
own. 


^ You are not well, Mr Campbell,^ said Miss 
Hurd. 

There was a dusky light in the room, and the 
window was open, and tne quiet scents and gently 
stealing sounds of the country mingled with it 
soothingly. I rose and crossed to the piano, and 
said with much solemnity that I was well enough 
— ‘ In body,^ I added with a sigh. 

.^Thou canst not minister,' said Miss Hurd in 
her lowest contralto tones, ‘ to a mind diseased.' 

^No,' I answered, sighing again, and carried on 
the quotation, though when I reached the ^ yester- 
day,' I thought it a little inappropriate. 

‘What is it, Mr Campbell?’ said Miss Hurd. 

‘ Confide in me.' 

I seized Miss Hurd's passive hand as it lay 
upon the keys of the pianoforte, and I told her in 
sepulchral tones that rny heart was brelking. I 
believe I quite believed it. 

‘With what?' asked Miss Hurd. But I re- 
turned no answer. She pressed my hand, and 
murmured again; ‘With what, Mr Campbell? 
Confide in me.' 

‘ Witli love ! ' I answered, not unconscious of a 
comic side to the whole episode, the mere hint of 
which in rny own mind made me perhaps a trifle 
more morose and tragic than before. 

‘JYr whom ?' said Miss Hurd with my hand in 
both of hors. I laid my melancholy head upon 
tlie cold smooth polish of the lop of the piano, 
and murmured my divinity's name. Miss Hurd 
dropped my hand, and sat still in the dusk of the 
room and made no sign. How she left the room, 

1 know not. Nor do I know how I left it ; but 
when I came to myself, I was in the fields again 
in the moonlight, putting Bob at a fence. I 
screeched with demoniac laughter. Miss IIukI ! 
In love with Miss Hurd! Could she have dreamed 
of it? Could Fully have thouglit it? Horror! 
And I laughed bitterly to myself as I said that 
this was Fate’s last and cruellest burden, and I 
would endure no more. 

‘When a tooth aches,' I told myself, ‘the be.st 
thing to do is to have it out at once.' I resolved 
that I would go over next day, and compel Polly 
to turn spiritual dentist ; but whbn morning came, 
the thought of Miss Hurd daunteil me ; and I hung 
about the stables in a weak irresolute way until, 
to my self-worrying mind, the very stable-helpers 
couhi read my vjicillation and its cause ; and I rode 
away in self-defence. Miss llnnl daunted me, as 
I have said ; but though she held me back from 
the house with the memory of last night’s epi- 
sode, she could not keep me, nor could I keep 
myself, away from its neiglibourhood. And tliere, 
as" those serio-comic Fates who rule the destinies of 
lovers woiiM have it, I found Polly alone in the 
fresli green lanes, with a frond of fern in her 
little gauntloted hand, and a wreath of young oak- 
leaves twined about her liat. 1 dismounted, and 
walked by her side, in a foolish compound mood 
of ecstasy and misery. Prom[)te<l by those serio- 
comic Destinies, I must needs drift in inystic and 
bewildering speech about last evening s episode 
with Miss Hurd. I tried at first to assume a tone 
of banter, which failed me miserably. Had Polly, 
so I asked her, ever deigned in her own mind 
to associate me with the matrimonial condition ? 
Had she ever contemplated the possil^lity or 
probability of my being some day married ? She 
regarded me gravely and frankly, but without a 
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or confusion. No, she said j 
thought of me in that connee- 

added, standing stiU to roealc, and 
her eyes with the fern, held lightly in 
hands, and making the sweetest picture with 
unconsciousness, ‘you are getting to be 
» man, Jack And I suppose,' with her eyes 
niMning just a thought wider at the fancy, ‘ that 
I am getting to be a woman. One is a woman at 
nineteen, I think. Do you know ’ — she spoke as 
though this were altogether a discovery — ‘I think 
that a girl is more a woman at nineteen, thou a 
boy is a man at twenty.’ | 

In my bewiltlered compound mood, this hurt 
my feelinga It seemed to widen the space 
between u®, and to make despair more dcspairnig. 
Canon Kingsley’s charming nov’el of Tico Years 
Ago was new just 'then; and I asked Polly, who 
b^ read it recently, if slie, remembered a j)ass!vg(» 
in which it is declared —apropos of a Idr Creed, i 
who carried a warlike message to Tom Thurnall — ! 
that if a man is ever to be a man he will be one ' 
at twenty. I 

‘0 yes,’ said Polly, holding to her oolonrs ; ' 
‘but I think a woman is more a woman at nine- 
teen.’ i 

But, I persisted, with an aching feeling that mv ^ 
bead was growing einjity — laid she ever thought j 
that I was in love / With — with- anybody ^ j 

‘No,’ she answered, facing round again, with the ' 
fem still lightly balanced in both hands above i 
her eyes. 1 ielt that 1 hail a hangdog guilty look, ' 
and beneath her glance I could led lliat uuj>lea- i 
sant aspect deepen. A little light ol hunmur in 
her eyes lipened into a full smile of friendly 
mirth. ‘ 0 .Tack,’ she said, ‘ is this a confe^sloa V ! 
Before I could answer or think of answering, her 
sudden c|uestum had so staggered and bewildered { 
me, she dropped the tern, and clapped her hands i 
tc^etber. ‘it is Miss llurd!’ she said with al 
gravity as sudden as the gesture ; and with the 
swift vivacity which was a jiart of her, and is still, 
she passed her arm through mine, and in a tone [ 
of cosy confidential.friendship, she said : ‘ Tell me 
all about it.’ 

‘ 0 Polly,’ I cried, not thinking how answerable 
I was for the situation, ‘how could you think such 
a thing of me T j 

* I don't know,’ said Polly, with a little shrug, i 

* Mis s Hurd is very nice, I ’m sure.' ' 1 

‘ I daresay,’ I answered with P>yronic bitterness 
of souL 

* I beg your pardon, I am sure,’ said Polly, | 

xxmving her arm a little to-aud-fro in mine, as if i 
to decide upon the .most comfortable position ' 
there. ‘ And now,’ she sriid, giving my arm a ' 
little hug, as if to emphasise her own satiilbction ' 
in, the approaching confidence, ‘ tell me all about ! 
it’ I 

I said: ‘Never mind,’ darkly; and Polly said 
coaxingly : ‘ Yes ; now do tell me all about 
it' ^ 

I responded still darkly that she would know i 
some day ; and at that she was a little olfended, 
and withdrew her arm. The empty aching of my 
head left me incapable of doing or saying anything 
to retrieve myself ; but it left me the power to | 
make myself feel still more hangdog and more j 
desperate. Perhaps, 1 said, she did not care to 
loaow. It could make no difference to her. 


‘ How can von eay so t’ she demanded -with a 
ttle fiash of her old childish petulance. Then 


! Httle fiash of her old childish petulance. Then 
with stately gwndtv: ‘You ore a stupid Ik^. You 
are undecided and self-contradictory, imd * — wii& 
a complete change of face and voice, she took my 
arm again—* I am sure that you are not happy } 
and if I can help you, you must let me do it.’ 

I was quite melted at this, and told her that I 
felt I was a villain ; but I added that it had been 
my fate all my lifetime to appear before her in au 
unfavourable aspect. 

‘ That is all vanity,’ she said with calm decisive- 
ness. * You have always been a little too self- 
conscious. Fight against it.’ 

‘No,’ I said, feeling despemtely that the tooth 
was coming out at last ; ‘ 1 have been awkward 
and constrained before you all my life.’ 

‘ Before me ? ’ slie asked in a voice which told 
me she was wounded. 

‘Yes,’ I an^swered ; ‘and before yon only. Ever 
since I .saw you iir.^t, when Aunt Bertha took me 
to the nursery, and introiluced me to you as your 
coudn.’ 

1 had thought she would know my meaning ; 
hut her touo convinced me that slie was still 
ignorant of it. She answered only: ‘ You are very 
unkind and cross to-dav.’ 

‘Dnkind to iuy<idf.’ I responded latuonsly ; 
‘blit not so unkind as I deserve.’ 

‘You are inconiprehen»il)Ie,’ she answered in a 
tone of piiiue ; and w" walked on in .silcneo until 
we came to the gate of the drive, when she asked 
me smilingly il I would* Conic iu and be good.’ 
B.iffled iu niy purjiose, and being altogether 
wretched and iorlorn, 1 shook iny head, and gave 
her my hand in '•ile.nco. 

‘Bring your Uvlipns with von,' said Polly lightly, 
‘if you come again in so Sphinx-like a hiuuoiu'.’ 

‘ 1 will send him by the pennv-pust,’ I answered, 
conscious of a lucid interval and a resolve. 

‘lie shall be wtdoonie,’ said Polly witli a laugh ; 
and then with a nod and a bright ‘(biod day' she 
passed out of sight behind the curve ol tlie trees. 

I mounted Boli again, and in the tnmnlL of my 
feelings, took him heHer-.>.keltcr over the fields 
homeward. Arrived tlaue, 1 sought the solitude 
of iny chamber, and sat down to abuse myself 
for being so egn-giout, an a s. I had said noth- 
ing I meant to sa)*, and had said ixfawg things 
I had no light to say. 1 icinemiiered tny share 
in the whole conver'-atioii, and blushed over its 
inconsequence, its te-itine-is, its want of pnrjKise. 

I caught sight of my own f.u e in the glass, and 
shook niy he.ul at myself savagely, announcing 
with perfect seriousness that if I could only get 
outside uivs-elf, J ivould kick in 3 'self from there to 
Land’s End lor an impracticable, disgraceful, 
unwortliy idiot ! I tried to write a letter to 
Polly, and made thirty or forty beginnings, and 
threw them all aside. So far as the-y went, I 
believe they all breathed unalterable devotion and a 
d^Mge to die. I began one, I can remember, with : 

‘ What am I, O pure and beautiful, that I should 

dare’ ; ‘Dear Polly’ soanded too futnilinr; 

and ‘Dearest Mi S3 Fuirholt’ — ajiart from the dis- 
tant coldness of the form — seemed to suggest that 
there were several Misses Fair holt — three at least. 
Why then, I thought, should I use any introduc- 
tory phrase at all ? Why not plunge in rnediaa res, 
like ‘ some epic poets ? ’ Whilst I sat thus bewil- 
dered, a message came from Uncle Ben, who 
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4Mh%d to SCO ifte; mid laaviag ermuaied the 
blotted and crampled pi|e of undniidied notes inho 
an escritoire mid looked them tibere, I obeyed the 
enmiuoQs. 

Ilncle Ben was strolHi^ in the gardens, smoking 
* big porcelain German j^pe. ^Have you got any 
notions, young un, about your future?’ was the 
question with which he met me. I had within 
nve minutes expressed the ideas I had upon that 
point, in writing ; but feeling that Uncle Ben 
would scarcely care to know that I meditated an 
early death, and was quite indifferent as to what 
came before it, I contented myself by asking if he 
had thought about anything for me. 

‘I’ve thought about ’em all,’ said Uncle Ben. 
‘ Theer ’s the church, and theer ’s law, and theer ’s 
physic, and theer ’s th’ army and navy. One, two 
three, four, five. Then theer ’s art, and theer ’s 
litterychewer. I take it for granted as you ain’t 
got a special call to neither of them two.’ — I 
believed I bad to each of them, but I kept silence. 
— ‘Well then, about the church ?’ lie questioned, 
turning round upon me with a linger on a thumb 
iu act to tell off the five, — 1 shook my head, having 
very serious and decided ideas on that matter.— 
‘ Very well. About the law ? Uow should yon lilce 
to be a barrister /’ — 1 had but a mean idea of the 
legal profes'^ioii, and I said .so. — ‘Vvry well,’ said 
my uncle, going onto the middle, finger. ‘Then 
theer ’rf phy.dc. Now, th’ aimy and ii.ivy i.s only 
profes'-iinis to them that’s got a lot o’ money, and 
<lon’t w.uit a jiroles-jion. To anybody eNe they’re 
slavery. 1 low about physic I ’ 

1 thought 1 .saw that ‘ph\do’was what I’nclc 
lien most favoured, and I kikI ‘ ^’’es’ tentatively. 

‘It’s a h nimraiile nrufe'nion,’ said my uiiele, 
‘and it’s a tiaelul un. Now, uhat do you ^ay to 
phy-ir •’ 

j told liim I thought T would .say ‘Ves’ to 
phvsi'* ; and he abked me then what 1 should say 
to Ur Br uid. 

‘A real firot-rate man, Johnny,’ said Uncle Ben. 
‘Last time I wu.s in town, I asked him if in .a few 
years’ time he'd be jirepared to admit a .smart 
feller info hi.s place to look aioimd him ; and we 
had a bit of a talk about it ; and he ’s willing to 
take you under his wing, my lad ;*and make a 
friend of you, and make a man of you. You’ll 
see if you like it; and if you don’t, you needn’t 
stick to it. it ’s a great favour, mind s ou ; but 
be ’ll look after you when you get up there, and 
you must cultivate him.’ 

It seemed all very easily settled ; and Unde Ben, 
who was al\vay.s lor striking wdiilst the iron W)i> 
hot, advised me to go at once to London and 
f.pend a week there— see Dr Brand— walk through 
the ho.spitals, get a first general idea of things, 
and decide as soon as I could see my rvay to a 
decision. 

‘Look you,’ said Uncle Ben, clapping me jovially 
on the shoulder, ‘ we ’ll go up to-morrer, and Wve 
a look round together. Eh, Johnny ?’ 

'That was settled at once. 1 made a fire o^Tlne 
blotted and crumpled fragments of notes, and sent 
a brief letter to Polly. Undo Ben’s proposal had 
cleared my wits a little, I suppose ; for 1 wrote 
without overwlielniing embarrassment that (Edipiis 
and I were going up to town with Mr Hartley, 
that wc all three hoped to be improved by the trip, 
and that it was probable that the journey would 
result in my adoption of a profession. And having 


despatdbd liliit kttir, I laf for ft 1q^ time awake, 
a little exeitftd pefonpaet of life in Londou, 

and a good deal m» diepMed to an early death on 
desert shores. When I fell I Reamed that 
I was appointed Hnjaiciatt in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and that I was Sr John Campbell 


I C E-M A K I N G. 

Writers have always been fond of dilating on 
the contrasts that Loudon presents, and some of 
them certainly are striking enough to an observant 
eve. It would, however, be difficult to find any- 
thing in the way of contrast more curious than 
that experienced by a parched and panting Lon- 
doner when he steps out of the heat and glare 
of a broiling day iu July or August into an 
establishment in ■jjrhich one of the latest ice- 
making machines is at work-«an estahli&hment, 
for instance, .such as may be found just by the 
side of the Thames, near the foot of Black- 
friar-s Biidge. There, however hot it may be out- 
ride, winter reigns supreme. The van standing 
ju'.t within the entrance is being loaded with slabs 
of ieo eight or ten inches thick, which have been 
dragged out from a glittering mass stowed aw’ay 
in an iee-hou.se on the right. On the left-hand 
side as w'C enter, a roaring fire throws out in- 
tense heat, notwithstanding which the niachineiy 
in the jilace is jiatched here and there with hoar- 
frost and little tiilt-. of w'hat looks to be snow; 
while from .several jiuints are suspended glistening 
icicles — all genuine products of the more than 
wiutiy tenqierature wliich science lia.s succeeded 
ill pioduciiig and maintaining, in contempt of 
uliniin.ics, and in deliauce of dog-stars and uoon- 
d.iy suns. 

This creation of a frosty temperature has long 
been a very simple matter. It is the result of 
the ab.sorptiou of heat occasioned by the rapid 
convtM'sion of a solid body into a liquid, or of 
a Iniuid into a vapour. When either of these 
changes takes place, the liquid or the vapour 
absorlis all the heat within its reach, and thus for 
llie tune being lowers the surrounding temperature. 

I f in any way you can carry ou the process so as to 
absorb so much of the surrounding heat as to 
reduce the air to thirty-two degrees, then your 
liquid will freeze and become solid. The temjiera- 
ture might iu thi.s manner be reduced far below 
Ireezing- point, even under the hottest of July 
suns. All this h.as long been understood, and scien- 
tific men have been able to produce any amount 
of ice. But to turn out the artificially made 
article at a moderate price has, till recently, been 
quite another matter. Now, however, tlie 
ha? been brought to great’ jierfection, and ice 
made by maebiuery can be sold at a very much 
lower figure than what we may term natural ice, 
taking cost of gathering, conveyance, and storage 
into account. 

There were two things to be done in order to 
bring about these results — first, to discover the 
most efficient refrigerating agent ; and secondly, to 
devise the apparatus by wdiich it could be sot to 
work in. the freezing of water. Both problems 
have been solved with a completeness that seems to 
leave very little to be w'iahed. The refrigerating 
agent adopted iu the newest machines is avumonia. 
Jiverybody knows that different fluids will boil 
at different temperatures. Water boils at two 
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Rundted lEuad twelve degrees Fahrenheit ; ether 
at ninety>five degrees ; sulphurous acid boils at 
fifteen d^irees, or seventoon degrees below the ; 
wint at which water fi*eozes ; wliile ammonia in 
!i<}md form, and under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, will boil at twenty -eiglit degrees below 
zero, or sixty degrees below the freezing-point of 


We will now leave the machinery and pass into 
the adjiwent apartment in which the actual ice- 
niaking is going on. Here is a huge tank, nearly 
fifleen feet s<juare, and three foot and a half 
in depth. This is divided longitudinally into a 
number of troughs by hollow iron walls, through 
which the brine, at a temperature representing 


water. It not only vaporises or boils, as w(' say, at ' sixty degrees of frost, or thereabouts, is pumpea 


a very low temperature, but the vapour lias an 
immense capacity for latent heat. The keen eye 
of modern science had noted the^e peculiar charac- 
teristics of ammonia, and macliinery Inus been 
devised to take advantage of them. It would he 
tiseless to attempt to de'icrihe it without illu.stra- 
tions, and without a good deal of technical detail, 
for which few of our readers w'ould care. It looks 
a little complicated, hut the whole contrivance 
has just two objects in view — first, to reduce a 
qnantitytof brine to a very low 'temperalun* ; and 
secondly, to keep ft circulating round the tanks in 
which water is to be frozen. The circulation i.s a 
simple matter of force-immping, so we need not 
trouble ourselves witli that part of the macliiiiery. 
All the rest of it is merely an apparatus fnr 
changing the form of the aniniouiu from the 
liquid to the ga.seous, and from the gaseous back 
to the liquid. 

A certain amount of liquid ammonia is introduced 
into the machine ; and assuming that there i.s no 
leakage or breakage, it will do permanent duty. 
It will start here, go through the apjiaratus, and 
come back, ready to do duty over aciain us often 
as required. Here it is a liquid ; a little further 
on, it flies off into a gas ; then it condcnse.s into 
a liquid; and again a little further on becomes 
a gas, once more to settle into the liquid state 
towards the end of its journey at the original start- 
ing-point. Now, if the reader will hear in mind 
that liquid ammonia on changing into a gas 
absorbs an immense quantity of heat, and is bound 
to have it from somewhere or other, he will easilv 


j in one continuous stream, circulating round these 
tanks and back again to the ‘cooler.’ The ‘ice- 
making by machinery ’ being nothing more than 
the natural process of freezing, is of course very 
slow work even at the lowest of temperatures. 
As soon, however, as the brine begins to jush 
round the tanks, a thin covering of glassy ice may 
be detected all round the inside of Iheir walls, 
and this ghi'-sy coveiing grows thicker ami thicker 
until, at the end of loui-and-twenty hour.s, there is 
one solid lining about eight inches thick, hard os 
rock, and looking as though no strength short of 
that which would destroy the tanks themselves 
could ever detach it from tlie iron W'alks. Nothing, 
however, can be more easily accomplished. Tlie 
stream of brine is cut off, and water at the ordinary 
summer tein[)eralure turned on iii its place. This 
m.iy involve an increase of some one hundred 
j ami thiily degrees of temperature, and instantly we 
hear a crackling ami .splitting on all hands, as the 
J ice becomes detached from tin* sides of ilie tank. 
It may afterwards be lifted in huge slab.s ami 
blocks — eight or ten tons of it as tlie jiroducc of 
j one «Iay’s woik. 

I There is one very curious feature in the process 
as here earned on. It is character! ■‘tic of tlio 
' best ice that it is clear and transparent —fiee 
from those white, milky streaks Avluch are com- 
monly altributrd to air. Tins uppearance is not, 
however, attriluitable to tin* presence of air. but to 
the irregular formation of the cry-lal , winch, by 
shooting out in various directions, pre.scnt a broken 
, ami irregular hurface, from W'lncli llie light is 


understand that ju^t at the points in the machmery | rellecteil, iu-'teuJ of being allowed to pass through. 


where the change takes place, there will be intense 
cold. The ammonia, as fast as it becomc.s a gas, 
must have caloric to gene,rate, and it w ill suck wliat 
it requires out of the machinery nud the surround- 
ing air or anything else that h.ippens to be near. 
It is at those points in the apjiaiatus wii'‘ie tins 
process is going on, that we find tiie icicles hanging 
and the little patches of snowy-looking ice ami 
hoar-frost. Just at these points you may reduce 
temperature to almost any degree you plea-e ; and 
if you want to cool your brine, all you have to do 
is to pass it through a coil of ])ipc wiiulnig round 
the receptacle in which this heat-sucking proces.s 
is geflug on ; and if you choose, it may lie made 
cold enough to freeze a tank of water in a baker’s 
oven. 

Most people know that ordinary 1 rine, that is 
salt and water, requires a much greater de.gree of 
cold to freeze it than pure water. Hence salt cast 
upon ice or snow, melts it. A solution of chloride 
of lime, which constitutes the ‘ brine ’ in this 
machine, may be cooled down to flf'^y degrees 
below zero without freezing. In connection with 
the ice-making machine, it is not necessary to 
reduce the brine to such a temperature ; but after 
passing through a spiral pipe in the ‘ cooler,’ it 
issues in a frigid torrent which freezes water 
more rapidly than the severest winter’s night ever 
experienced in tliis country. 


Now it has been iouml that a sliglit, osMlIating 
motion of the water in the tanks Mill give 
uniformity to the direction in M-liuh tin* crystals 
shoot out from tlm iron M'alks. I’he sM'iiy of the 
water determmes the direition in whit li they dart 
out, ami causes them to jireKent a hiaoolh ami even 
.Mirt’aee to the play of light upon tlwm. Hy a 
himjde airaugeim-nr, this -tirniig is cfFeine I by liars 
of wood, M-lin li ge'itly SM’ay to ami fro in the 
middle of each tank M’lule the ice is forming on 
the svalls all ronmi. 

It may .salcly be atfinned that ice, turned out by 
this jiroccss is better tlian that which is taken 
from lake.s and rivers. It is so for the nio.st part in 
respect to Its purity and transparency. But what 
is of moK* impotlance is its increased density 
and hardness, diie harder the frost, the denser and 
more dur.dde the ice produced by it. Nevertheless 
there aie .some purposes for which very hard icc 
i.s not desirable. Where it is to be mixed with 
salt for freezing purposes, for instance, the more 
rapidly it liquefies the better, and the ice that 
‘ h is tlic most gravy in it ’ is preferred. For such 
purposes, therefore, ice from our own ponds and 
'htream.s has gi'nerally been used rather than that 
from the more rigorous climate of Norway or 
America. English ice can be got cheajier too. For 
merely cooling purposes, however — for use in the 
larder, in fishmongers’ shops, in the cooling of 


A PERFECT 

lignida, Ac.— the harder the ice and the longer it 
will last, the better; and the produce of the tanks, 
or ‘ ice-boxes,’ with their fifty or sixty degrees of 
frost, is far superior to the ic6 yielded by either 
our own or foreign waters. Bearing this in mind, 
and considering also that our native or imported 
‘natural’ ice fetches from three to eight pounds 
per ton in the market, our readers may judge 
of the revolution that is going on in tlie trade, 
when we state that by one of these machines — 
fleece’s for instance — some ten tons of ice may be 
turned out per day at a cost, as we are assured, 
of five-and-sixpence a ton. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

Two or tliree years ago, we lived in a lonely 
country-house at Dullenthorpe, a little hamlet 
tvv(dve miles from the large seaport town of 
Liversedge. Being so far from a large town, was 
a great drawback in obtaining servants ; and we 
bad to pay high ivages and put up with anything 
in the shape of ‘help’ that wc could get. My 
mother had been wonderfully fortunate, and had 
retained her two good servants for nearly three 
years ; so when our neighbours discussed tljeir 
misfortunes, we listened with a feeling of supe- 
rior pity. After my father’s death, as she had 
four daughters at home, my mother no longer 
thought it right to keep two servants, considering 
that expense might be saved, and the extra | 
work would k(‘ep us from moping. After seveivd j 
journeys np and down to difl'erent registry ollice.«, j 
1 answered 'in advertisement that looked pro- i 
inising. Going down to Liversedge, a clean tidy- j 
looking woman was presented to me by the name ! 
of Bridget Maloney. Her country was betrayed i 
by feature and accent as well as by name. Her | 
clothes, though very jdaiuly made, were good in j 
material ; and there was a good-tempered and | 
honest look in her dark-gray eyes that prepos- j 
sessed me in her favour. I 

‘ Why did you leave your last place I said, | 
after her capabilities in the cjioking’aiul washing ! 
line had been discussed, and both of which were 
satisfactory. 

‘ Sure, Mis.s, there was a stepmother ; and she 
used to bate the children of the first wife, and I 
couldn’t stand it at all at all. Not but they was 
tiresome monkeys ; and many a slap 1 ’ve given j 
them meself ; but that ’s different to bating with i 
a strap.’ 

I saw her last mistress, who gave her the 
character of being a ‘ thorough servant ; ’ and I 
engaged her to come on the following day. 

Bridget arrived wliile I was out ; and on enter- 
ing the parlour, ray mother observed : ‘ That 
woman looks tidy and capable, Marian ; but she is 
an awful talker. She nearly deafened me when 
she came, about the trouble she had to find the 
house ; so, to get rid of her, I suggested it was five 
o’clock and she might like a cup of tea.’ 

Like most of her countrywomen, we found Irer 
wonderfully quick to understand when it suited 
her, and equally dense when it served her purpose 
to be stupid. However, as she was generally 
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! willing and always good-tempered, her little eccen- 
tricities only amusra us ; and feeling quite com- 
fortable about us, my mother and two sisters went 
off to pay a visit to some friends in the north, 
leaving Gwendolin and myself alone. 

As one servant in a large house and in such a 
quiet country-place had a very lonely life of it, 
we talked more to Bridget than we should other- 
wise have done ; and after a while it struck rne 
she rather presumed on it. Her want of re.spect 
indeed amounted at times to an unaccountable 
mania. 

It was now the end of November, and Gwen and 
I found the evenings very long and dull ; therefore 
when the front-door bell rang about nine o’clock 
one night, though rather startled — for so quiet was 
Dullenthorpe, and so little given to visiting were 
its inhabitants, that we could generally account 
for every ring — it Vas with a |geling of pleasur- 
able excitement we waited for the result. The 
bell rang again. As Bridget didn’t attend to 
it, I pulled the one in the breakfast-room. She 
answered it in a great temper ; and going to the 
front-door, pulleil it open on the chain, and shouted 
out: ‘Who’s there r so roughly, I w'as quite 
ashamed. As there was no answer, slie opened 
the door ; and then came in to say there was no 
one there. There was a large boys’ school in the 
neighbourhood ; so we decided one of the boys 
had done it for mischief. In about a quarter of an 
hour the bell rang again, with the same result ; 
and Bridget retired, muttering sundry threats as to 
what she would treat the young spalpeens to, if 
she caught them. The next night the bell rung 
in the same way about six o’clock ; but though 
annoyed, we resolved to take no notice, but let the 
boys tire themselves out. 

About nine o’clock, Bridget appeared in great 
excitement. ‘ I was pickin’ a chicken in the 
laundry. Miss, when a man with his head wrapped 
in a white cloth, came and ])ressed his face against 
the winder ; and I want you to go round the 
garden with me and find him.’ 

‘Is the back-door locked <’ I asked. 

‘ Troth, M i.ss. Don’t I lock it every night wlieu 
the milk comes.’ 

‘ Then put out the light in the laundry, and finish 
tlie chicken in the kitchen,’ I said. I knew that 
if the back-door was locked, the house was safe ; 
and our man, who was gardener and groom com- 
bined, was so careful, that I was certain the stables 
and outbuildings were quite secure. As w-e were 
not far from the station, where the natives congre- 
gated in the evening, and who were very fond of 
practical jokes, 1 was sure one of them had seen 
the light and had put his face to the window to. 
startle her. 

For several nights the bell-ringing w'ent on. 
with great regularity, always once or twice about 
six and nine o’clock. One afternoon, as I sat ia 
the drawing-room, a violent peal echoed through 
the house. Now, our drawing-room had a largo 
bow-window, cominauJing a lull view ol the drive 
and approach to the front-door. Resolved this 
time to ace the provoking ringer, I moved to the 
window. At the same moment, Bridget opened 
the room-door and said very crossly ; ‘ If it’s the 
tea you’re wanting. Miss Hely'ard, it will be in 
directly.’ 

‘ It was the front-door,’ I said. ‘ See'vrho ia 
there.’ 
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I heard her open the outer door ; it was now too 
cold to keep it open all day ; and a moment after 
she appeared in the drive, shaking her head. 
‘There was a man, Mias Helyard,' she called out ; 
‘ and he ran first up to the stables, and when he 
fonnd that door was locked, he ran down again, 
and jumped over the garden -wall ; and he called 
out he knew the place long before I did.’ 

‘ What was he like 1 ’ I inquired breathlessly. 

‘Sure, Miss, he went past me like a streak of 
light, and I couldn’t tell you at all at all.’ 

‘But you must know what he was like,’ I 
persisted. 

‘No, Miss ; indeed I can’t tell you a bit. He 
ran like a hare.’ 

And that was all I could get out of her. 


That night, the hell kept us on the constant 
start; and* I began to think of a gardener we had 
dismissed a year taken to drink- 

ing, and had lately, 1 fancied, favoured us with 
very black looks. The next day we concocted a 
scheme to catch the myst(;rious ringer. We tie<i a 
cord to the farthest arch of the veranda which 


covered the porch, so as to cross the step ; so 
that if it were taken in at the breakfast-room 


window, it could be jerked up when the bell 
rang, and no one could go down the steps with- 
out touching it. After half-an-hour’s watch, 
without a crackle of the asphalt or a foot- 
fall on the step, the bell rang violently. For 
a second I sat paralysed, then I jerked up the 
' cord. It remained tense in my hand without shock 
or jar. At the same moment Gwen suddenly 
opened the front-door. There was no one there ! 
We closed and double-locked both door and 


in. She seemed to be in a state of great excite- 
pient ‘ And is it watching you are i ' she said. 
* Let me stay with you.' 

‘ If you don’t speak a word, you may,’ I said. 

But she went on talking in the strangest manner, 
and wound up a disconnected harangue with: 
‘ Sure, are you stopping for tea, Mrs Marsland ? 
Do stop to tea.’ 

Mrs Marslatid looked amazed, as well she 
might ; and 1 said sternly : ‘ Leave the room, 
Bridget’ 

She glared at me, and at last departed, mutter- 
ing something very like a suppressed maledic- 
tion. 

A few seconds after, without a sound from out- 
side, the hell pealed through the silence. Gwen 
jerked the door open, and shut it again with great 
precipitation. There was no one there, she said. 
We all turned a shade jialer ; and Mrs Marsland 
besought us to escort her to the end of the drive. 
1 ilid .«o, and did not linger on the way back. 
When I entered, I found Gwen still more terrified: 
tlic bell had rung while she sto(Hl in the doorway ! 
I went into the kitchen to reprove Bridget for her 
conduct to Mrs Marsland ; but finding the gardener 
there, began to give him some directions. Bridget 
interrupted mo several tinie.s ; and at last I told 
her, in a peremptoiy tone, to take the tea-things 
ijito the drawing-room, and not to come iiito the 
kitchen again until .1 had finislicd talking to 
David. 

As soon as she liad gone, he ."said : ‘ I would like 
you to let me. sit in tlie veranda, Idiss. I am 
determined to find it out ; and won’t I just hi’eak 
the ]iea<l of the scoumirel that has troubled you 


window with great celerity, and betook ourselves 
to the bright, well-lighted drawing-room, where 
we sat down to talk it over. 

We were beginning to feel decidedly uncomfort- 
able ; we had scarcely got over the shock of my 
father’s suddeu death ; the house that used to ring 
from morning to night with song and laughter, 
was now so quiet that every sound seemed to echo ; 
and for the last month the weather had been 
steadily wet and foggy. All these cause.s com- 
bined put us both in a nervous excitable slate ; 
and after the discovery that the bell rang without 
hands, Gwendolin retired to bed with a racking 
headache. I lemained in the drawing-room ; but 
at Gwen’s special request, left the door open. I 
heard Bridget running up-stairs with the hot- 
water bottle for her feet, murmuring as she did 
so : ‘ Poor little girl ! poor little girl !’ 

The ringing still went on ; and unable to bear 
the strain, we told our neighbours ; and gentlemen 
for several nights patrolled the garden and road, 
but on these occasions— to our great mystification 
— ^we w'ere left in peace. One afternoon a lady- 
ffriend came in ; and as we sat talking, a peal at 
the bell startled us alL 

‘ Oh, Miss Helyard, let us sit in the hreakfast- 
room and watch,’ said Mrs Marsland. ‘It must be 
some one ; and it is so light we shall be sure to 
see them.’ 

Accordingly, we adjourned to the next room. 
Within the shadow of the veranda, it was per- 
fect darkness ; but against the white drive we could 
have seen the movement of the smallest animaL 
Gwendolin crept to the front-door and held the 
handle turned in her hand ready to jerk it open 
instantly. While we were watching, Bridget came 


so much ! ’ 

The night was terribly cold ; it was freezing 
bard ; and I was very loath to ex])o.se David, who 
wjis rather a delicate man, to its severity ; but he 
pressed so hard, I couldn’t refu.se him ; and it was 
arranged lie should be sujiplied with plenty of 
: warm wi-aps, and should sit in the veranda from 
haif-past eight till after nine. I returned to the 
drawing-room, wliere Bridget wa-s banging the 
cup.s and saucers about in a most vindictive 
manner. 

‘Bridget,’! observed with great dignity, ‘once 
for all, you must learii to curb 3'our tongue, or 
you leave tlii.s liou.se !' M 

This wa.s the signal for a burst of ‘screaming 
and crying, during wliich she said that if I had 
scolded her for big things, she could have borne 
it ; but it was always for little things, that no one 
else would have noticed ! 

In the middle of the excitement, there was a 
knock with the hand at the front-door ; and feeling 
much ashamed of the noise, I opened it, atid dis- 
covered Mrs Marsland, escorted by her housemaid. 
Leaving the girl in the passage, she came into the 
drawing-room, the door of which she carefully 
closed, then taking us quite to the far end of the 
room, she demanded in a low voice ; ‘ Does your 
servant drink ?’ 

‘ 0 no,’ 1 said. ‘ She can’t get at anything ; and 
once when she was ill, I had great work to get 
her to take a little brandy. 

Then said our friend in a most impressive 
whisper : ‘ If she doesn’t drink, she is mad ; and 
we have come to the conclusion it is she who rin^M 
the bells. And I don’t like to leave you two girl# 
in the house with a madwoman.’ 
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I explained that, mad or not, I was much 
stronger than Brid^^et, and that if we felt uneasy, 
we would get David to sleep in the house. On 
which assurance, but only looking half-satisfied, 
our friend departed. 

While sitting over our tea, Owen and I dis- 
cussed the new idea. Now we were both almost 
teetotalers ; and since my mother’s departure, 
except to take out a little sherry for a pudding, 
the cellaret had not even been opened. 

* I am fpiite sure there were both whisky and 
brandy in the decanters,’ said Gwendolin ; ‘ and 
didn’t you decant some sherry for mother to take 
with her?’ 

‘But she couldn’t be drunk for three weeks on 
that,’ I said ; ‘and it is only about that time that 
she has been rather strange.’ 

She had certainly changed for the worse both 
in her dress and temper. We had noticed that 
the slightest things seemed to excite her ; but 
this we had put down to Irish eccentricity, in- 
creased by nervousness at the myKsterious ringing. 
That night, her conduct certainly justified Mrs 
Marsland’s suspicions. About nine o’clock she 
appeared, and Hinging wide open the drawing- 
room door, said with the air of a Duchess : ‘ Miss 
Uelyard, 1 demand of you, i.s David in the veranda , 
or no ? ’ I 

‘ I really don’t know if he kia come yet,’ I 
replied. 

‘ If I can’t get an answer out of you,’ she said 
vehemently — ‘and it’s just lies you’re tcdling me 
— rniui-.t see for myself.’ She rushed to the front- 
door, threw it open, and disapiieared. into the 
garden, where we heard her shriidiing out frightful 
abase. We fo. owi'd to the door, btnug afraid she 
meant to admit lliioves, and that her excitement 
was feigned, to frighten ns into keeping to one 
room, Ju a short time she came in, exhausted by 
her violence, and went straight to bed — a.s I took 
care, without a light. 

The next day, to our inexpressible joy onr 
mother came home. ‘ Why, that woman is mad 
with drink,’ she said, after seeing Bridget a minute. 

‘ Where is the key of the wine-cellar 

‘ In the collaret,’ I said ; ‘ and 1 l^^ave bad the 
keys of that (juile safely.’ 

The next day, Bridget was informed she might 
have a holiday to .see her friends. In her absence, 
we took the opportunity of making a Ihorougli 
examination. The winc-ccdlar revealed a dreadful 
tale. A dozen bottles of my father’s splendid 
old port, half-a-dozeii sherry, and dilfercnt bottles 
of rum, whisky, and gin — thirty bottles in all, 
made a dismal gap in the stores my mother had 
thought would last for years. How any woman 
could consume so much in loss than five weeks, 
and yet have gone about her work, and how we 
could have been so blind as not to find her out, 
were alike mysteries to my mother. 

An examination of the sideboard shewed how 
the key had been obtained. It was made of beau- 
tifully carved old oak ; hut its interior arrange- 1 
inents were very badly contrived. The bottom 
of the drawer formed also the top of the cellaret ; 
and when the drawer was withdrawn, anything 
below could he easily fished up by a piece of 
wire or pair of tongs. Behind one of the kitchen- 
doors, which always stood open, was found a mop 
of tremendous length, meant for brushing lofty 
ceilings, and which could therefore he easily lused 


for reaching to where the bells were hung. Its 
^proper place was the housemaid’s closet up-stairs ; 
so that accounted for our not thinking of it. The 
absence of any motive for such malicious conduct 
supplied a reason for our blindness in not connect- 
ing Bridget with the bell-ringing. It could only 
he accounted for os the freaK of a woman mad 
with drink. 

When she saw we had found her out, she came 
to my mother with a table-knife clenched in her 
hand ; hut a little quiet decision soon cowed her ; 
and when she departed that night, she was evi- 
dently as glad to leave as we were to see the last 
of our * Perfect Treasure.’ 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT HOBBIES. 

A HonnY is, according to the dictiona\j, ‘an 
object of affection ; ’ hut this defmition, if not alto- 
gether wrong, is very different from that generally 
ascribed to the word. It is really understood to 
mean every self-imposed task which is taken up as 
a pleasure, in contradistinction to those only pur- 
sued for profit. Hobbies are so varied in their 
nature, that it would be next to impossible to 
arrange them iu a classified form. But a large 
number may he placed under the head of ‘ Col- 
Icctivg Hobbies.’ Even in childhood this trait 
may often he detected. Who does not remember 
the heterogeneous mass of odds and ends ivliich he 
or she so jealously guarded iu days gone by ? Again, 
what a strange mania possesses the hoy who 
gathers together about a bushel of marbles ? There 
is, however, some method in this form of mad- 
ness ; for marbles at school are to a certain extent 
legal tender for all kinds of small transactions in 
pocket-knives and other necessaries of boyhood. 
Cherrystones, horse-chestnuts, buttons and knuckle- 
bones have also their claims on the regard of the 
young collector. Defaced postage-stamps were also 
affected by many long liefore the demand brought 
its natural supply of gaily bound albums in w'hich 
to preserve tliein. It would be curious if it could 
he ascertained that those who in boyhood have 
given themselves up to these hobbies, carried out 
their destiny later in life by giving fabulous prices 
for scarce cups and saucers and hrio-^i-hrac. 

Another trait which shews itself in a very 
marked manner during childhood — and which is 
often afterwards developed into a hobby — is the 
natural love for the lower animals. This feeling, 
so general, should he surely encouraged in every 
way. The pets usually in vogue among little folk 
are fowls, rabbits, and guinea-pigs ; for they are 
easily obtained, and can in great measure shift for 
themselves. But animals of q far more unpleasant 
nature occasionally engage the affections of youth, 
such as frogs, lizards, and toads. Hobbies such as 
these are the abhorrence of the careful housewife ; 
hut all the same tliey must not too readily ^ 
discouraged. There is a certain uniount of good ia 
them, which should not be sacrificed altogether to 
the love of order, whicii by the way is with 
many people a rampant hobby iu itself. We have 
regarded such inconvenient pursuits as being not 
entirely destitute of good, because there is no 
doubt that very often habits of comparison and 
observation of natural things are thus implanted 
in the mind, which raa}' afterwards bear good 
fruit in the shape of scientific research. The same 
may be said of the mania which possesses some 
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lioys of tryiag every thing in the ehape of ^ a 
ohemioal expenoient — doubtless to their own satis- 
fiietioUt but to the detriment of the household gods 
geneiailv. It seenjs soniethiug like heresy to 
«^art that boys should be encouraged in such 
amusements ; but we do say it. For when w’c look 
around ub and consider that every necessary we 
have, and every trade through which our wants 
are supplied, owes its present state of perfection 
in a great measure to the science of chemistry, w’o 
should not be too ready to discountenance, on the 
sole ground of minor inconveniences, the dawning 
love for such a splendid branch of study. In the 
present day, a good deal of attention is ])aid in our 
schools to natural philosojiliy ; so it may be hoped 
that the rising generation will be a little more 
conversant than llieir jiarenls witli the phenomena 
which surround the daily actions of their lives. 
Ask &nf avei’age .middle-aged man in this nine- 
teenth century the stdution of such a simjde pro- 
blem as the composition of air or water, and in 
the generality ot cases he will confos.s himself 
puzzled. But the best apology for permitting J 
boys to flirt with chemistry, is the fact that our , 
modem school of chemistry is founded U])on dis- j 
coveries hit upon by the students of old, who , 
dabbled in the science in much the same spirit 
that possesses the boyhood of to-day. 

Hobbies which biing pleasure and profit to 
other's besides the promoter, should most ceitaiuly | 
take a very high rank in our estimation. It is ^ 
the peculiarity of many such occupations that 
while they bring good to others, they are u.sually i 
fiuiight with expense, and trouble to their oricri- \ 
nator; although of course in his c.i»i: this troulde ^ 
and expense ai-e compensateil for in seeing the 
results growing under his hands. \ 

Of the various hobhico which engross men’s 
minds, perhaps those connected with llie arts au* 
the most common. Music is now happily such a' 
general .'rccompli.->lunent, that it can luirdly be 
called a hobby. Still some people do make it one, j 
and uiifortunately many allect it who are in- i 
capable of securing any re.suli .save that of tortur- j 
ing the ears of their fellows. Putting aside ' 
vocal music as being of too ordinary a character j 
to need notice, we will consiiler in a hiief manner 
the instrumental part of tin- (jneslion. L'lilbr- ' 
timately, the instrument which au amateur chooses ' 
for Ills lirsc atteni[>t.s is often of a very aggnivat- j 
ing character. The flute in the hands of a learner ' 
is one of the mo.‘-t exasperating instrunients to the 
enforced listener. It is so comparatively easy to ' 
tootle a melody on this instrument, that many j 
amateurs adopt it. The cornet is even wi)r.-.e, 
and yet it is an instrument much aflccted by , 
amateur musicians, to' the ine.\pressihle annoyance 
of those w'ho are compelled to listen. 

Stringed instruments olfor so many diflicnlties 
to the aspirant to musical fame, that they arc , 
seldom meddled with, except by those who mean i 
to take some pains to aci^uire proficiency. A I 
moderately good player can always find a ready 
welcome to one of the numerous onhe.strus or | 
quartet parties which are now common all ov<t j 
the kingdom. It is true that such orchestras ilo 
not always come up to a very high standard ; btill, i 
they alford people the pleasure of working tcgelher | 
in a Irignuiy spirit towards one comiiiou end ; 
and when a hobby taked this form, who can cavil 
ftt it ! 


The most usual fault of which amateur musical 
societies are guilty is the choice of work far 
beyond their powers of performance, and very 
often above the capacities of their hearers. People 
are apt to forgot that the ear requires a cer’tain 
education before it can distinguish good from had. 
The dearth of this ear-education is exemplified in 
the enormous prices often paid for the copyright 
of wretched street songs, which spread over the 
entire country in a few <lays like a terrible epi- 
demic ; while it is a fact that competent mn.siciaus 
are told by publishers that it does not pay to pro- 
duce works that are actually too good for the mul- 
titude to appreciate. This form of ignorance is by 
no means confined to our lower classes ; it is 
more or less common to all. 

From music to painting is an easy transition ; 
indeed in very many inslance.s the two arts have 
been successfully cultivated by one and the sumo 
person. It is certain that the love of the one is 
very likely to beget a fondness for the other. In 
painting, as in music, the common fault prevails 
of aiming too Jiigh at first, in forgetfulness of the 
axiom that one must creep before he can wixlk. 
The type of drawing-master, now hapjdly almost, 
extinct, is in gre.it ine.asure re.sponsil>le for this ; 
the necessity for making parents believe that 
their liopeful.s have made rapid progres.s, by 
exhibiting to their jiartial cyc.s impossible land- 
scape.s duly furnished with inipo.ssihle figure.s, 
being at the root of the evil. It h too mucli the 
cn.stom to allow children to dabble wdth colours 
before they can de-scribe a straight line Avith toh-r- 
ahle accuracy — under which circumstances the 
chances arc that they will never mu'-ter that 
essential element of art. Our art-schools have 
worked a healthy reform of Late year.s ; hut it nill 
he some time before their ini! iieme will make au 
inroa<l ujum the l.dse sy.stem of teaching wliich still 
pn-vails in many places, liy .shewing th.it servile 
copying from fiat lithographic studies mean.scggie- 
gU)U 3 \vu.ste of time. The master who really me.ins 
liis jnipils to shew adiancement, Avill direct them 
to begin b}' sketching such solid ohjeef.s as any 
hou-sehold will afford — poll and i>tms ami the like, 
such as the great Teniers w.is not too jiroud to 
introduce witii such marvellous fidelity into the 
pictures wliich have h.iiided down lus name to 
jiobtcrity. # 

111 the i>re.senl <hiy, there is too muOi affectation 
for what is called ‘liigh’ art ; a kind of struggling 
after a vague ideal which has no counterpart in 
nature. Jt is the fashion to give this feeling 
encouragement, and in consequence a great deal of 
nonsense i.s talked about the decadence of art. The 
old masters, lor whom we have the utmo.st venera- 
tion, are lauded beyond their deserts, and pictures 
cracked and generally disfigured, are called ‘fine,' 
If they were jiainted nowadays by some obscure 
urti-t tliey Avould remain unobserved and neglected. 

Another branch of art which many make a 
hobby, and which seems more jHirhaps than every 
other amusement to engross all the energies of it's 
followers, is the histrionic. It would seem an 
though there xvas some subtle influence attached to 
a theatre against which some people find it very 
dillicult to combat. The character of the stage- 
struck youth bus again and again been introduced 
by old and modern dramatists as a subject for 
satire ; and in real life it is by no means an im- 
coiumou one. In this particular, acting partakes 
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much of the nature, in its effect, of dancing. An 
inordinate love of the latter pastime is of course a 
trait immeasurably below that of acting, where 
the intellect is engaged, and where acquaintance is 
made u'ith the works of standard authors. But 
still the time absorbed could certainly be better 
employed ; to say nothing of the fact, that a 
dramatic club is usually a kind of mutual admira- 
tion society, and one therefore not likely to be of 
permanent value to its members. 

In concliisir }, we must readily admit that many 
of the hobbies w'e have mentioned are of great 
use to the community, as well as to the persons 
principally concerned. They give employment 
to many ; they encourage trade in various ways ; 
and they are in constant demand for benevolent 
jiurposes. 

MAX GORDON. 

IN SIX CHAriEnS. — PROLOGUE. 

I HAVE s])ent to-night in the past— the past, which 
I fancied was saiely buried beyond sight and 
resurrection. Not forgotten — ah, no ! — but so far 
distant, so resohitely lived down, that it seems 
miserable a lew old pages of faded writing should 
have power to ‘ roll the stone from its grave 
away.’ It is lying open before me — the grave of 
a woman’s heart and ho])es and happiness. And 
though the stern forms of Duty and h'atc are 
sitting one at the head, the other at the feet, with 
tlie same smile, on their pale J'ace.sthal has hitherto 
been my only strength, I cannot look into their 
eyes to-nig'lit ; 1 can liut stoop yearningly over 
iny 1)uried treasures, uud water them with unavail- 
ing tears. * 

Only a few pages of faded writing, found in an 
old desk, whic.Ii two hour's ago 1 opened for the 
finst time, in fiftec.m years, 1 am a protrd woman, 
and a strong woman ; and yet the written recijrd 
of tliese few months of my life has swej)t away all 
the barriers raised by Time and resolute U)il. 

Let me cojty the pages from Edith’s Diary and 
my own here ; and consecrate this night at least to 
the loving memory of my dear sister — and others. 

• 

CHArXKH I.— i:j>itii*s diauy. 

March 1, 18C-. 

An event is .about to take place. I do not re- 
member ever having had previous occasion to make 
such an interesting announcement .as the above. 
The story of our lives from day to day is about as 
dull ns it well can be ; and therefore — though we 
are very happy, Papa, Katrine, and I — an event is 
an event to us, and we are excited accordingly. 
And yet the prospective circumstance, to any but 
such a doctor-ridden house as our.s, would not 
probably be regarded as one of momentous interest. 
It is only that old Dr Rousby — who brought me 
into the world, and has been in frequent and lively 
anticipation of seeing me go prematurely out of it 
— is about to retire from practice, and that Dr 
Max Gordon is coming to succeed him. 

It is vain to disguise a notable fact, and I may 
therefore mention here that such lamentable failures 
— from a sanitary point of view — as my father and 
myself, are it is to be hoped uncommon. We 
both of us ‘ enjoy ' almost constant bad health, and 
expect to be waited upon by the family physician 
regularly as by the postman. A change like the 


one impending is regarded by us, therefore, as a 
matter of no small moment; and the advent in 
our midst of a stranger — for he is almost that, so 
long is it since we saw him — thrills us with expec- 
tation, not unmingled with awe. 

One only of our household can boast of her due 
allowance of strength, physical and mentab I see 
her coming up the approach as I write — ray sister 
Katrine. The cold wind is blowing a soft pink 
into her pale pure cheeks ; the velvet and dark 
furs shew off her glorious hair — ‘yellow like ripe 
! corn ;’ great lustrous eyes of darkest gray look up 
I to the window at me ; whilst a loving smile parts 
the sweet, proud liiis. (Are you truly — as in very 
truth you seem to me — faultless, O my sister ? 
Or, even as those fathomless eyes give your face 
its one wanted touch of earth, is that regal pride of 
yours in like wise.the hall-mark of yoftr spirit’s 
humanity?) .. * 

Our relation is deeper than even the deep one 
of ordinary sisterhood. Ever since I can remem- 
ber, Katrine has been to me mother, sister, 
teacher, nurse, everything ; and not for a single 
day during my recollection have we been sepa- 
rated. In truth, our travels have not been far 
or wide. Two visits to Scotland-- five and three 
years ago — constitute our sole glimpses of the 
world lying beyond The Grove and its vicinity. 
The delicacy of Papa’s health and mine wa.s always 
a sufficient barrier to our furtlier peregrination.s, 
and Katrine of course would not move without us. ^ 
Twelve years since, when Kate was nearly four- 
teen, and I was five, our mother died. I do not 
recall her well— though the dim image of a pale 
w.asted face, and the sound of a hacking cough, 
haunt me sometimes when 1 look at myself in 
the glass. Katrine cannot speak of her even yet. 
Once after I had been ill, seized with a sudden 
anxiety as to the possible ravages left by disease 
in my small white countenance, I asked my sister 
to bring me the mirror. The sight of my thin 
face instantly revived more powerfully than ever 
the vision of that other one — perhaps because the 
likene.ss in my own to it was even more marked 
than usual. 

‘ Kate,’ 1 said, still contemplating my unenvi- 
i able reflection, ‘ you are like Papa, everybody 
I says ; am I like JMamma, then ?’ 

! My sister laid hands on the glass swiftly ; and 
glancing at her, 1 saw her cheeks had turned as 
wliitc ns mj' own. 

‘ Am I, Kate ? ’ I repeated with the exacting 
pertinacity of convalescence. 

‘Yes, darling,’ she answered, wrapping another 
shawl round my shoulders. ‘ Too like, by fur,’ I 
lieard her sigh to herself as she turned quickly 
away. 

Aunt Mabel, who is staying with us just now, 
told me yesterday that the night Sfamina died she 
called Katrine to her, and whispered : ‘ I leave 
our Edith to you, dearest. Eor the sake of our 
fourteen years’ unbroken love and friendship, you 
will shield our delicate darling, Katrine V 

And Katrine, her pale lips on Mamma’s, pro- 
mised : ‘ With my life, mother.’ 

• . • • • 
Strangely enough, only yesterday for the first 
time an idea presented itself to me, or rather tww 
presented, which I suppose to most otheii girls of 
my ago. would have occurred often, and long ago. 

I was tired, and had fallen asleep on the drawing- 
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loom sofa. Aunt Mabel was seated by the fire, 
and I suppose Katrine must have come in whilst 
I slept ; for presently I was conscious of murmur- 
W voices, and listened to them lazily in a dreamy 
htuf-awakened way. 

‘ Well,’ Aunt Mabel was saying, *in my opinion 
it is quite a misdirection of the natural and fitting 
order of things, for a girl of your beauty ana 
accomplishments, and the rest, to be buried alive 
here with two invalids, when you should be 
adorning quite a different position. Lord Hari- 
court’—— 

‘I gave Lord Haricourt my ultimatum long ago,’ 
Katrine put in rather contemptuously. (Here my 
semi-comatose state became one of lively interest.) 
*1 must say I can’t conceive how my lot — ^with 
which I am perfectly satisfied — could possibly be 
bettered by uniting it with his' 

don’t know what you Svould have,’ Aunt 
Mabel replied calmly. ‘ Viscounts with fifteen 
thousand a year don’t grow on every bush.’ 

*The beauty of Nature would scarcely be 
enhanced if they did, taking this one for a fair 
specimen,’ remarked Katrine dryly. ‘ Dear Aunty,’ 
me added with a little laugh, ‘what would you 
have me marry that half-witted boy for ? ’ 

‘ He has been a very constant boy,’ Aunt Mabel 
observed, ignoring the question. 

‘ Is he still of the same mind, then ? ’ returned 
Kate, with lazy indifference, evidently tired of the 
subject. 

‘ He is ; and is in very earnest hopes that time 
may have changed yours. It is ridiculous to make 
Edith your excuse, you know, E[atrine. There is 
no reason why you should not have her to live 
with you, if you like.’ 

‘And what is to become of poor Papa? My 
lord does not want to marry us en famille, I sup- 
pose?’ Kate returned sleepily — the influence of 
and easy-chair being apparently more seduc- 
tive than the aspirations of her suitor. 

‘ Parents must lay their account with such 
things,’ continued Aunt Mabel with quiet perti- 
nacity. ‘It is not with regard to this case alone 
that I regret to learn your decision. You will 
have other offers, .no doubt ; but 1 should be very 
sorry if you intended applying the same rule to 
all.’ 

‘I have Lad no temptation to break it,’ said 
Katrine, with a leaven of unconscious pride in her I 
voice, and rising as she spoke. ‘No man ever yet I 
had power to make me waver in my duty, thank 
God ! — I trust Edie has been asleep,’ she added 
quickly, bringing a hot flush of tardy shame to 
my cheek. ‘I should not like the child to be | 
disturbed with’ j 

‘ I don’t think she is such a child as you 
fancy,’ said Aunt Mabel quietly. ‘ Those sensitive I 
fragile natures often possess a prematurely deve- 
loped faculty of perception and insight. They 
have a quiet logic of their own, that carries them 
further than all our boasted knowledge and expe- 
rience.’ 

I had my back to them, so I could not see the 
effect of this speech on Katrine ; but 1 guessed 
the wistful expression with which she looked over 
at me in the silence that followed. And then 
with a start — which she no doubt took for a 
wakening one — I m^ my sister’s loving eyes look- 
ing down, into mine, as though she would fain 
reassure herself that her child was one still, and 


her own. Ah, yes, ever your own, Katrine, child 
or woman ! 

Bat I have wandered far from the subject with 
which I started — ^Max Gordon’s approaching arrival. 
As I said, he is almost a stranger to us ; for though 
he used to visit the Rousbys sometimes — ^his father 
was their dearest friend — ^tho last two occasions 
on which he was here happened to be during the 
very two summers Katrine and I spent in Scotland. 
Kate muy remember him, I daresay ; but to me he 
will have all the charm of novelty — a charm by no 
means to be despised, when one hardly sees a 
new face from year’s end to year’s end. 

My sister regards the impending change with 
unqualified approval. She says the old doctor- 
valued friend though he be — is professionally 
antiquated ; and she thinks it will he a great 
advantage for Papa and me to have ‘the last 
discoveries of science’ brought to bear upon us. 
Our new physician’s fame has preceded him. He 
had a brilliant career at college, and has since 
been abroad, gaining fresh laurels at foreign uni- 
versities. In fact, bad it not been an ancient 
family arrangement between the Rousbys and the . 
Gordons that Max was to step into the old doctor’s 
shoes, I hardly fancy that the luck of securing his 
services would have fallen to Hatherton. For 
the re.st, as we know all about him — that he is of 
good I'amily, a g«;iitlenian, and a scholar — we would 
seem for once to be in the di8tinguishe<l position 
of having got the right man in the right place. 

R O C K I N G - S T 0 N E S. 

Scattered over certain portions of the British 
Isles, and here and there in other parts of the 
world, may be found masses of detached rock, 
often of great size, poised so nicely on a narrow 
base that they move to and fro under very slight 
pressure, and known in Great Britain by the name 
of ‘Logan’ or ‘Rocking’ Stones. In some cases 
tlie action of the wind alone is suflicient to set 
them in motion. 

Formerly, these stones, from their peculiar 
characteristics, were consi»ie.red to be the work of 
human hands, and were classed among ‘Druidic 
remains’ — the common belief being that they w'ere 
connected with the religious rites anckceremouies 
of the Druids. ^ 

One of the absurd beliefs was that if a siqiposed 
culprit was brouglit to a rocking-stone, his guilt or 
innocence would be at once proclaimed — if guilty, 
the stone would vibrate on his a])proach by unseen 
povv'cr; while on the other hand his innocence 
would be proved by its remaining stationary. 
An opposite belief — that the stone would ‘rock’ 
at tlie slightest touch of those pure at heart, 
but w’ould withstand even a giant’s power when 
exerted by the guilty — is thus well expressed 
by the poet Mason : 

Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 

Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock ; linn os it seems, 

Such is its strange and virtuous property, 

■ It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose heart is pure ; but to a traitor. 
Though e’en a giant’s prowess nerved his arm. 

It stands as fixed as Snowdon. 

These beliefs, like many others conuected with 
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$o-called oromlecliB and other remains, are, how- 
ever, exploded, and it is now very generally agreed 
that rocking-stones are not works of art, bat the 
result of natural causea 

There can be no doubt that in most cases the 
‘rocking’ property of these masses of stone is 
entirely due to weathering ; disintegration having 
been effected through countless ages by the action 
of wind and rain, and sometimes by sand blown 
by the wind upon the masses of jutting rook of 
which they are composed. In some instances too, 
there is little doubt the superincumbent mass has 
fallen or rolled from the rocks and heights above, 
and become accidentally poised on its present bed ; 
and in others again, they may have been deposited 
in their position by glaciers or icebergs. In all 
cases, however, we shall be safe in attributing, 
in one way or other, their formation to natural 
agency. At one of the meetings of the British 
Association, this theory was clearly demonstrated 
by Mr Grove, w^ho stated that by artificial attrition 
he had himself made several miniature rocking- 
stones ; ‘ and thus he shew’cd how by the action 
of the atmosphere on their corners, many large 
masses of rock, which have a tendency to disin- | 
tegrate into cubical or tabular blocks, might gradu- 
ally become rounded into the rude spheroidal shape 
generally presented by the logan.’ 

There are a number of these singular formations 
in Devonshire, the most remarkable being known 
as the ‘Nutcracker.’ It is situated on a ridge 
near Lustleigh Cleave, near Maiiaton, and is so j 
delicately poised that it can be moved with the j 
little linger. The stone is about five feet in length j 
and br(;adth, ‘ and rests as it were upon a keel, so I 
that a ])ush r''Bs it from side to side, its progress at ! 
each viurutiuu being arrested by a stoue against j 
wduch it knocks;’ and a nut being placed at the i 
point of contact is easily cracked ; hence its name. ! 
Another rock, also known as the ‘Nutcracker,’ 
W’hich formerly rocked, but is now immovable, 
stands on Ileylor near Moretoii ; it is about six- 
teen feet in length, and is poised horizontally 
ui)on an upright rock, surrounded by a. wild j 
cluster of masses of granite. Another and larger 
nias-s of granite near it oscillates with considerable 
e.'ise. The rocking-.stoiie lying in the bed of the 
river at l)rcw.sleignton, is about eighteen feet in 
length, and in some i)arl.s .seven feet liigli. It 
could formerly bo easily moved with one hand ; 
but noM’--probably owiilg to the constant w-ashing 
of f.and into its bed— it is immovably fixcil. 
It has eviilently fallen from the hill above. A 
smaller one, but capable of being rocked with 
greater facility, is situated on the brow of a 
hill at Holy-street, in the parish of Ohagford. 
One on East Down, named the ‘Whooping Rock’ 
from the noise it yielded in tempestuous wesither, 
ha.s also long ceased its functions. Two other 
rocking-stones, now however fixed— the one called 
‘llugglestone,’ measuring twenty-two feet in length, 
nineteen in breadth, and five feet in thickness, 
and the other about ten feet by nine — are near 
Widdecombe. 

In the neighbouring county of Cornwall, rock- 
ing-stones are plentiful. A very notable one is 
the ‘Logan Rock’ at Treryn Castle in the parish 
of St Leven, between Penzance and the Land’s 
End. It is a stupendous block of granite, poised 
on the crest of an immense pile of rocks that jut 
out into the sea. In size it is about seventeen 


feet in length, and thirty-two and a half in cir- 
cumference near its middle, and its weight is 
probably about sixty-five tons. The portion in 
contact with the under rock is of very small 
extent ; and the whole mass is so nicely balanced, 
that the strength of a single man applied to it is 
Bufiicient to make it oscillate. A superstitious 
idea used to be current among the peasantry that 
although one person might rock the stone, yet 
no power whatever would prove enough to dis- 
place or overthrow it. On the 8th of April 1824, 
a young naval lieutenant named Goldsmith, %vho 
was at that time in command of a revenue- 
cutter stationed off the Cornish coast, resolved in 
a fit of wantonness to put this popular belief 
to the test. Accompanied by his crew, he soon 
proved the fallacy of the superstition, for in a 
very short time the united strength of.the party 
ivas sufficient to ‘Ibgg’ or move the stone a short 
di.stance from its position ; but**an adjoining rock 
kept it from going over the cliff. Trifling as the 
alteration was, it destroyed the rocking property 
of the huge block ; and the mischievous lieutenant 
found all the efforts of himself and men unavailing 
to restore it to the place which for ages it had 
occupied. His action so enraged the inhabitants 
of the district, that they complained to the autho- 
rities ; and the result was, he received orders from 
the Admiralty to replace the rock. The task, on 
account of the peculiar position of the logan-stonc 
and surrounding rock.s, was a very difficult one ; 
b»it at length, with the assistance of ropes and ' 
machinery from Plymoutli dockyard, it v’as rein- 
stated in* its former resting-place. It now stands 
on a short iron bolt, but cannot be ‘logged ’ nearly 
so easily as before it was so mischievously 
tampered with. There are a number of smaller 
logan-rocks in tlii.s district, the name ‘logan’ being 
taken from the Cornish ‘ logg ’ to move to and fro. 
One formerly in the pari.sh of Constantine, between 
Penrhyn ami Helslon, was larger than the one last 
described; but the influence of the elements, which 
probably first cau.sed its singular shape, has now 
robbed it of its facility of movement. At Silhney, 
four mi!e.s from Helstou, is one called Men- 
amber, tbe British word for the holy-stone. This 
used to be a fine logan, \mtil it was thrown down 
by order of Shrubsall, Oliver Cromwell’s governor 
of Pendennis Castle, on account of the supersti- 
tious adoration with which it was reganled by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. In the 
southern corner of the isthmus leading westward 
to Cam les Bocl are several rocks resting one 
on another; the uppermost, fifteen feet long, six 
high, and seven broati, is so delicately poised 
that from one position a child can easily ‘logg’ 
it. Others occur also in 'various parts of the 
county, one notable example being at Zeniior. 
Several rocking-stones occur in the Scilly Isles, 
notably one at St Agnes, very high, and nearly 
globular in shape. 

About three miles from Monmouth and one 
from the Kymin occurs the ‘ Buckstone,’ a logan 
which can be rocked with a moderate degree of 
strength. The brow of the hill on which the Buck- 
stone is situated inclines at an angle of twenty- 
five degrees, and any small stone laid down by the 
visitor will immediately roll down the declivity ; 
but the great rock, which is of pyramidal form, 
and nearly sixty feet in circumference, ha^ kept its 
place for ages. In Camden’s Britanma, 1722, men- 
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tion is made of wlmt was known to the learned 
author as Y maen Si^d, or the rocking-stone, situ- 
ated on a sea-cliff witiiin half a mile of St Davids, 
Pembrokeshire. This, like the one a,t Sithney, was 
thrown down by the Puritan soldiers during the 
Commonwealth. On the western brink of a hill 
near Elwysilan, Glamorganshire, about midway 
between Merthyr and Cardiff, is another example, 
known to the natives by the name of Y maen 
Chwyh Tlie block is comiJosed of rough sand- 
stone, and its size has been estimated at about two 
hundred and fifty cubic feet. A moderate applica- 
tion of strength will give it considerable motion, 
which may easily be continued with one liand. 

Near Llandudno, Caernarvonshire, is one called 
by the inhabitants Crid Tudno — that is, StTudno’s 
Cradle. Some mischief-loving person has tlirown 
it off its^balance ; and now, instead of rocking to 
and fro as it used to do on tire application of one 
linger, it lies fiifed like any other of the blocks 
near it. 

On a hill on Ashover Common in Derbyshire 
is a rocking-stone twenty-six feet in circumference, 
called ‘ Robin Hood’s Mark,' which oscillates with 
moderate force. On Halhersago Moor in the same 
county is one somewhat larger in size ; and others 
also still exist in the same neighbourhood. Some 
small ones also occur at Stanton Moor ; but the 
most notable examples are the ‘Rowter' or 
‘Roo-tor’ rocks at Birchover near Winster. The 
largest of these is about ten feet in height, and 
over thirty in circumference, and it rocks with 
great ease. On Whitsunday 1799, this line stone 
was overthrown by a party df wild young fellows, 
by way of frolic, and although restored as near as 
may be to its original po.sitiou, it has never rocked 
or ‘roo’d' (rolled) so well since. On another part 
of this stupendous mass of rocks is a second 
rocking-stone known as the ‘Finger-stone,’ which 
although of considerable size, may witli the most 
perfect ease be moved with one finger. On the 
Bradley Rocks close at hand, too, is a rocking- 
stone ; and another of smaller size occurs on 
AVinster Tor. 

At AValton in Lancashire, five of these stones 
are situated so contiguous to each other that if one 
is touched, the motion is communicated to all the 
rest. Several interesting e-varaples occur in York- 
shire. At lirimham Rocks, about a mile and a 
half from the Dacre Banks Station near Harro- 
gate, is a remarkable group of three, compo.sed of 
millstone grit, the centre stone being supposed to 
weigh a hundred tons. 

At a short distance from these, the ‘ Boat ’ rock- 
ing-stone, of about forty tons weight, is perched 
on the edge of a precipice, and can be moved 
with very sliglit pressure. At Brandrith Crags, 
nine miles from Harrogate, on the road to Bolton 
Priory, is one W’eighing upwards of twenty tons, 
and capable of being rocked with great facility. 
There is also one at Thornthwaite in that neigh- 
bourhood, Another, near Halifax, is ten and a 
half feet long, nine feet five inches broad, and five 
and a quarter feet thick. One or two cases occur 
amid the Cumberland hills ; and in A Tour through 
tlu Island of Great Britain, by Defoe and Richard- 
son (1769), we find mention of one near Balvaird, 
in Fife, the oscillating power of which was destroyed 
by the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell. 

Grosfi, in his Antiquities of Scotland, 1797, speaks 
of what he terms a logau-stone so poised as to 


be movable with a small exertion of force. This 
huge stone, he says, stood near the summit of the 
Kell Rin Mountains in Gallow'ay. It was known 
as the ‘ Mickle Lump and w’as eight feet nine 
inches long, five feet one inch and a half in 
height, and in circumference twenty-two feet nine j 
inches. On the summit of the wooded pyramidal ! 
hill, Craig-y-barns, which forms so remarkable a I 
feature in the landscape at Duukeld, is ‘ what used I 
to be a wonderful rocking-stone, but the stone has ^ 
been fastened by the insertion of wedges.’ In the 
Isle of Arran, an interesting example of rocking- 
stone may be seen near the shore at South 
Sannox. 

Several instances occur in Ireland. Camden 
speaks of one at Clonmany, County Donegal, de- 
scribed to be of vast size and pyramidal form, and 
known by the name of Magaii Finn mhic CuilL 
At Brown’s Buy, on tlie coast of Antrim, is a 
remarkably fine rocking-stone, well balanced on a 
projecting rock ; it can be moved with great ease 
in one direction. On the side of a lofty hill in 
the Coom Duv or Black Valley, near the Upjier 
Lake of KilUirney, Ccniuty Kerry, is the Balance 
Rock, spoken of by Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall in . 
their elegant ivork on Ireland, us a ‘Druidical’ 
memorial of great antiquity. Tliis stone is likened 
b}' Moore to the poet’s heart, which 

The slightest touch alojie sets moving. 

But all earth’s powers could not shako from its 
base. 

On the side of Slieve Ban, near Rostrevor, is a 
large block of granite, probably dejiosited there, 
as so many have doubtless been, by ice, which 
formerly is said to have been easily rocked. 
Tradition ulfirms that the ina.ss of granite ‘was 
pitched there from the Carlingford Mountain.s by 
Fionn M‘Comhal, who, liaving accepted a challenge 
from a celebrated Caledonian giant, travelled as 
far as Carlingford to meet bim. Benan<ionncfr 
the Scotch giant having landed at Dundrum, 
came as far as Slieve Ban to meet his adversary 
Fionn. The latter, as a salutation or exhibitiou 
of his strength, is said to have taken this lump of 
granite from a gap — still shewn in the Carlingford 
Mountains— -ami heaved it across the lough. It 
fell at the feet of ’bold Benandonner, who was so 
much startled at the strength of Fi^n, that he 
declined further competition, and returned at full 
speed to the quiet of his native Scottish hills.’ 

At Luggala, on the eastern side of tlie valley, a 
rocking-stone is said to have been thrown dow’n 
by a party of military in 1800, and now lies 
immovable some yards from its original position. 

On the Three-Rock Mountains, County Dublin, 
culprits are said to have been ‘ placed under the 
stone, which was made to vibrate over their heads 
and threaten death at every instant.’ 

It is unnecessary to jirolong this list of exam- 

I des of ‘logaii’or ‘rocking’ stones; those named 
leing only a small proportion of what are known 
still to be in existence. The^ occur in most parts 
of the globe, and are associated in many ways 
with the beliefs, the superstitions, and the nistory, 
in some cases, of the lociilities where they occur ; 
and are invariably of interest to tourists and 
others in quest of natural curiosities. 
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S E A-S I C K N E S S. 

BY A VICTIM. 

Many persons conld have a ninch more ])1oasant 
and varied lioliday if it were not for the suiiering 
caused by sea-sickness. How real and how severe 
this suffcrinfij is, many readers will not in tlie 
least comprehend ; while others understand it but 
too well. In the assured belief tliat it is possible 
to palliate its miseries, and somotimes to prevent 
it altogetlier, the followin;^^ liinls are submitte<l : 
fieV(Tal of tlenvi derivtal from per.'ioual experi- 
once. 

Jn the first place, soa-si(d<ness is mainly the 
result of tiui motion of the sliip atfectin^^ the brain. 
This may be confirmed by ubserviu;.^^ that llie 
motion of a swiii" or even of a jiasseiiger-lift 
in an hotel, will affect many persons very unplea- 
santly. Hence it follows that persons of excitable 
temperament or Busceptible nerves are tlie most 
likely to suffer at sea. In prospect of a voya;^a?, 
persons liable to Bca-sickness should* keep them- 
selves as calm as possible. If there, is fuss and 
hiirry and excitement up to the last moment 
before starting, the liability is much increased. 
It is also well to be special ly careful of the diet 
and the general health for a few days before 
sailing, and particularly not to indulge in ricli 
food. The marvellous connection behveeii the 
bmin and the stomach which causes sea-sick- 
ness may thus be turned to account in resisting it. 
Shortly before starting, a plain and nourishiug 
but not heavy meal should be taken. This rule 
scarcely admits of any exception ; on no account 
go to sea with an empty stomach. Even if it is 
perfectly certain that the meal will be thrown up 
shortly — if painful experience has convinced the 
traveller that he or she cannot possibly escape 
illness, it is most unwise, indeed it is somewhat 
dangerous, to encounter sea-sickness without food. 
Even between the paroxysms, something iluid may 
often be taken with advantage. Sailors say, avoid 
fruit in immediate prospect of a voyage ; and the 
•advice seems sound, for several reasons. At any- 


rate, I have known free indulgence in fruit 
before starting to be severely punished ere very 
long. 

The will and the imagination have much to do 
! with this form of suffering. When mounted on a 
: hard-trotting horse, and above all when leaping 
: fretjucntly in the hunting-field, the brain and 
I stomach are rapidly agitated and in very active 
j motion ; yet no i<lea of being sick is entertained 
: for a moment. Resolute resistance certainly has 
1 great power ; while an apprehensive imagination 
; can do much— as elsewhere and in other matters — 
j to ]>recipitate a crisis. It by no means follows, 
i however, tliat the victim of sea-sickness is a 
coward. There may be no sense of xiersonal 
danger, but even a high degree of intrepidity in 
the presence of danger, in persons who neverthe- 
less will succumb to the unaccustomed sensations 
' of a sea-voyage. But of course panic is most 
' likely to aggravate tliese, and all that is possible 

■ should be done to reassure timid sufferers. 

' Wlieu the voyage is to be a long one, and the 
idea of altogether escaping can scarcely be enter-, 
' tained, it is best to go to your berth at once 
: and remain there till the brain has got accus- 
tomed to the motion of the ship. Standing on 
! deck and watching the receding shores of your 

■ native land may be very poetical, but it is often 
very injudicious, and incurs a heavy penalty. 
Better to lie down immediately, and take very 

! light food for some time. Ou the Canard boats — 
j possibly ou others — good beef-tea with oatmeal in 
I it is supplied to the invalid passengers ; and is in 
every way a suitable diet Let the sufferer per- 
severe in taking it at proper intervals, and by 
degrees more and more will be retained, till in 
time solid food may bo attempted. Brandy is 
almost always a mistake, and in tiie majority of cases 
a very great mistake ; it stimulates too strongly 
the already over-excited brain, and readily in- 
creases acidity in the stomach. Should it be 
given under medical orders — to relieve faintness, 
iov instance— it is well to mix it with aoda or 
potass water. The effervescence of the latter is 
often very welcome, and is considered helpful as 
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fl^gainst the jMiQflea, while the alkaline qualities 
may tend to relieve the acidity. If the state of 
theVealher permits, plenty of fresh air should be 
admitted into the cabin. 

But I wish to speak now of shorter trips— holi- 
dwys — in which it is often so desirable to escape 
from sea-sickness. The iirst day or two of a short 
continental tour arc sometimes rendered very un- 
comfortable by it ; the prospect of the ret urn 
sea-passage hangs like a dark cloud over Uie rest 
of the trip, and brings the traveller back fatigued 
and disgusted instead of being invigorated and 
charmed. No wonder that the idea ot .a sub- 
marine tunnel has been seriously entertained, 
for what with the ‘chopping’ sea and the small 
Steamers necessitated by the very shallow tidal 
harbours, at Calais and' Iloulogne, the passage- 
short as it is— is often liorrib’y miserable. llor(>, 
as for the longei voyage, 1 say, lie down as soon 
as possible. Sccuie a }>lacc on deck or below 
according to taste, and assume the horizontal 

{ losition w'ithout loss of time. On no account 
ook about you. To watch the motion of the ship 
or the waves is a luvury that must bo di-pen-ed j 
with by those who arc fighting against nau.sea. j 
For those who can atl’ord it, a draiiglit of (jornl j 
champagne at starting is excellent; and one or 
two more while en route may not come amiss. 
But beware of cheap and bad champagne as of a 
dangerous enemy. Total abstainers may find 
good soda-water serve almost as well. One glass 
of old dry port wine at starting will lie preferred 
by some to the champagne, and has the advantage [ 
that it can be easily carried in a pocket-flask. Do 
not attempt to talk, or even to li.iten too intently 
to conversation. A condition of contented stupid- 
ity should be your aim ; and if you are .'•o loitu- 
nate as to go to .«leep, you will indeed have gained 
a victory over the demon of the sea. For myself, 

I am so bad a sailor that even writing this paper 
gives rise to some very uncomfortable senoations ; 
but' the plan I have recommended, with a re-olule 
effort of will, has seen me through the dillicnlties 
of a croasing when the Channel was far too lively j 
to be pleasant. Happily, latge new harbour-, .are 
now in course of conslruction at Calais and 
Boulogne, wbich will enable a better class of 
steamer to be employed, and thus the horrors of 
*the middle passage*’— as it has been spiU-fiilly 
termed — will be much abated. I’n-.^ihle hulferer.s 
should decline invitations to the budge, however ! 
tempting the breeze ; they are so much fartlier ' 
from the axis of movement wlieii the vessel rolls, I 
and therefore run the more risk. The minimum 
of motion is of course on the cabin-floor, lie ware 
of getting too near.to the engines ; their warmth 
and the smell of hot grea.se which alwiys sur- 
lounds them, are most undesirabh. And avoid 
bad company, that is, the company of any one who 
is cerUvin to be overcome, the proximity of whose 
Bufferings will perhaps be the drop loo much for 
you, the ‘last straw’ that will ovei burden your 
own endurance. It has hapjiencd to lue to find 1 
myftiill suddenly surrounded with sea->ick icllow- j 
passengers. Previously I had been gifting on 
remarkably well ; but in five iuinute.s I was a-j | 
bad as any of them. If you stay on deck, take 
great care to be warmly clad, and espeiially to 
be wt-11 protected between the shoulder-s and 
arounl the stomach; a chill in these regions, 
says Dr Chatnliers in his Manual of Di^t, is [ 


highly calculated to bring on an attack of sea- 
si^ness. 

Curious preventives are recommended, and used, 
by different people, and according to their own 
testimony with verjr satisfactory results. Munch- 
ing ‘ cnptaiu’.s biscuit ’ seems to soothe the system 
in some ca.'ies, and is persevered in with great 
energy. I have been assured by a wmman who 
liad several times tried it, that strong peppermint- 
lozenges, eaten freely, protected her. Some persons 
have faith in lemon-juice for the same purpose. 
For great inv.dids, it may sometimes bo desirable 
to use chlor.il, and thus avoid the strain on their 
exhau-ted systems ; but this should never be done 
without consultation with their medical advisor; 
and the proper do.se sliould be put up beforehand, 
to avoid the risk of any mistake.s when on board. 
Such mistakes might easily occur amid the confu- 
sion of travelling, and an overdose is a serious 
matter. As the effect of chloral usually lasts 
.about seven boiu'.s, no one travelling alone should 
venture to eia]doy it, or he may be suspected of 
intoxication. Some special arrangements will of 
course be needful for the comfort of invalids who 
may bo landed ere they have fully recovered from • 
the narcotic ; their appearance may happen to bo 
a little alarming. 

As a cure, not a preventive, certainly, one of 
the boldest suggestions comes from a temper- 
ance idiysician, wlio maintains tlial tepid water 
allurds the mo^t effectual relief to sufferers from 
8e.a-sickuess. He lias administered it, he publicly 
asserts, with complete .success, to persons who W'cro 
enduring extreino sufl'ering from violent sea-sick- 
nc^*-. Its fust action was ju&t what might have 
been e.\pected ; the stomacli rejected it immedi- 
ately, but seemed to be at once trampiUlised. 
After .an int'-rval of rest, during which perleet 
relief from sickness was enjoyed, a glass of cold 
water rapidly re.>tored the tone of the sj'.stem, .and 
the rest of the voyage — from Jersey to .Southamp- 
ton, in rough weather — was much enjoyed. If a 
wider experience should Catubh'.li the general elli- 
cu(y ot this most sinijilc and ine.\pcn-ive reineily, 
il^ discoverci will be entitb'd to a high rank 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

r.ut it is I’einarkuble llnil treatment wbicb is of 
the greate t service to one iinlividiud sometimes 
appears to h;ue but little effect upen another; 
(lilierences of fcmpcrainent and constitutional idio- 
syn<ra.sies come into lull play hen*. The homieo- 
path-i confidently le'-oinmeml their preparation of 
pet I oleum as a remedy, with a wet compress 
lound tin* abdomen in severe cases; for a jireven- 
tive they advbe nux vomica thrice daily for 
seieral days jircvious to embarkation. Finally, 
it is confidently as...erted that broken ice in a 
long narrow bag applied to tho spine, has the 
power of abating and in some case.H of entfrely 
preventing sea-sickness. But this treatment is 
obviously difficult of application, and tliereforc 
ill-ailapted for general use in short voyages on 
crowded si earner.. 

J list a word to the fortunate individuals who are 
< vempt from this most distressing form of suffering. 
Tiny can scarcely understand how much they 
escajic, and arc sometimes in the best of spirits, 
iuid prone to make light of sufferings in which 
they do not share. But some of them are guilty 
of real unkinduess at such times ; will ‘ chaff’ 
their unfortunate companions and offer them 
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mwaitable refreshments. All this is very cowardly, thing of a reddish tinge ha it, and the close militaiy 
and deserves the strongest censnre. Could th^ cut of the hak, tc^ethcr with a certain set solidity 
but realise for themselves what sea-sickness is, of figure which liad_ not of old belonged to him, 
they would at least refrain from adding to the might have made it necessary even for an old 
annoyances which it entails. The poor Irishman friend to look twice before he recognised Arthur 


afraid that she won’t.’ It is too often the case, colour ; and though his ancient jannUness of 
however, that lie victim of sea-sickness has to carriage was subdued, it showed itself a little 

^ ‘T 1 _ 11 mi.*. T7.V 1,. ^1^ t\ ^ 


endure ridicule as well. The crowds that some- 
times assemble at watering-places to watch the 
landing of the drimchcd and exhausted passengers, 


too oi'leii behave in a way that does little credit to recognition. 


ftill. He rode on alongside, until the Doctor 
became aware of the figure between him and the 
sunlight, and gave it a cursory glance of no- 


the civilisation of the nineteenth century. And 
the scllisliness of smokers is sometimes jiainfully 
apparent at sea. Tlie jiroximity of pipe or cigar 
may be fatal to a neighbour’s chances of escape ; 
yet the ieijue«t to remove it, or to cease smoking, 
often receives but a sullen compliance, and some- 


‘Wliy,’ s.iid a voice, ‘should .®5culapius drive 
like .leliii, son of Niiiishi V 
Tlie Doctor turning, rose in his carriage and 
liehl out a hand (d nordial welcome. , 

Hastings sliook his head, aiM nodded in the 
direction of his empty sleeve. ‘Can’t,’ he said. 


times even a jio-sitive relusal. When we reflect j ‘If I loosed the reins ’ —indicating his horse by 
tliat the voyage may he an invuluifl (]uebL alter ' another nod — ‘ he d holt. Hfiwd yodo?^ 
health, or the hried holiday of Rome overtaxed 


The Doctor called to the coachman to hring the 


and caroworn toiler, the inllicliori of any need- lioises to a walk ; and Hastings liaving subdued 


less Kufrering is no ordiiuuy wroni:. 

For thos<^ who can eiijt^v it, travelling hy 
sea is among the greaU‘sl of plea'sures. Inevpon- 
PTve, at lea'll as compared with other modes 


liis hor-^e\s inclination to get into the carriage, 
went soberly alongside. 

^ When did you g-et back V asked the Doctor. 

^ Day before ye^t^•^(lay,’ pai<l Hastings. ‘ Was 


01 journeying, 
higlu’st ile'uec 


reHlIul and invigorating in the i just coming rouiui when I saw you/ 


iglu'st <legie(‘, it is to be wihhed that all were 
ij'ubh* of (M)joying it^ hcnefit'^ ^vitliout any pain- 


lul drawback. If science should at any time i it 
theunughly surmount tlie discomfort now too ‘1 got it/ said Hastings, you moan the limb, 
commonly attendant C'li se<i-V‘»yng(‘-, a new cr<i in very early in life indeid, and ]»jrted ’vvilh it about 
hum iM yu-ogres" will ind(*( I have op'Uied. Mean- three days alter the last raeket at the Malakoff.^ 
time, let ino^e \ho aie comjM’lled to travtd thus, j ‘Never lieard of it/ said the Doctor; ‘though I 
or who choose to do so whether tliev buffer or ^ heaid you did your duty there, sir.^ 
escaj^*, find as inmli cousolatmn as tliev can in' ‘Thank you/ said Ilastings* Riinydy and sin- 
the reile<t»on that doetun- ire<[ueutl 3 ' dec lure that ’corely. Eaily in their knowledge oi each other, 
however U]iplea'’'aiit a liout ol s<*a-*^u*km's^ niay be the elder man liad given a little lecture to the 
at the timcj it is often very ^erMe(‘,dde in its | otluT, in which he had develoyied his own ideas of 
results, and gieatly rjdie\es tlu’ system, though at dutv vith straiglitforward plainness, 
the cost of severe temporaiy dmturbauce. I ‘Where do you come Iroiu nowV the Doctor 

. ' asked. 

A L T F F/S \TONEMF\T ! ^ From riLaining to and fro in the earth, and 

" • I going np and down in it.' 

ciiAVTiiTi X'XviL — HISTORY. ‘ Doiiig something better, I hope/ said the 

‘ffrcoalJ not (hat th^ h.f frhnd had hern «> near ‘ ^ by the way ?’ 

‘ J’ettcr at times, 1 tliink, — Arc you busy ?’ 

‘I Hill always busy. Kobody has a riglit to be 
Db Br\ND was driving down Pic<*adilly, or rather anythin'.' cKe.’ 

was being c.irrK'd along that tliounighlare, one | ‘ Sonic men are born idle,’ said Hastings ; ‘some 

blazing, glaring, dusty summer aftcinoon. He sat acbii've to idleness; and some have idleness thrust 
humping his baik, with his elbows on his knees upon them.’ 

and bis (diin on his hands, looking straight before i ‘ me to-niglit?’ askcl the 

him and seidng nothing. The open carriage in ' Av''"”', 

which he rode and the pa r of bays wlndi drew it , ,, 

were among the best ol their kind ; lor Dr Eiand ... meditation or the thoughts 

was prospering greatly, and had a taste in wpii- of love,’” responded Hastings ; and the Doctor 
pages and horse-flesh, which he could atloid to waving his hand, cried ’(lood-by*’ and ‘Drivo 

gratify. The turn-out was remarkably unpro- on ’ in a brealli, and was gone in a cloud of dust 

lessional, as might be expected in the case of a I of bis own raising. Witli a parting r.od, 
man so little conventional in all things. The > J'oung man turned back and r«)de up the blazing 

Doctor was so deeply absorbed in the endeavour passing a ihi^ky Sinjrniote, ^ao we 

i: ft,o n.st J fn his tniod. that he .tt.l n.O «»»»«•■»! «f an English groom liad fo. owed him 


‘ 1 never heanl of (hat,’ said tlie Doctor bluntly, 
nodding at the empty bleevc. ‘ Wlicn did you get 
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‘MreatilJ not t/iicss that th^ hrf friend had lent no near 
in him.' 

Db Bpand Avas driving down Pic<*adilly, or rather 
was being iMrrioil along that tliounighlare, one | 
blazing, glaring, du-sty summer afteinoon. He sat 
humping his baik, AV’ith his elbuw.s on his knees 
and his chin on his hands, looking straight before i 
him and seeing nolhing. The open carriage in 
Avhich he rode and the jiair of bay.s which drew it, . 


to solve the matter in his mind, that he did not 


- 11111 , . . at orthodox distance, and now resumed his place, 

notice a figure on horseback wliudi came between j,! true oriental indiiTwence 

him and the sunlight. The tignre was that of a to the glam'es levelled at him by the (furious, 
soldierly-looking bronzed young fellow who had When Hastings re iched the Doctor’s house, a little 
lost au arm. 'The light-brown beard with some- before the appointeil time, the Smymiote acoom- 
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Otit«i«le tlie dining-room door, where he stamod 
Mw BcsAd inore than a little, as she jjassed him 
©a hwp ifay np-stairs from an inspection of the 
kit<dieii. She made no remark about him, how- 
Wer ; but the Doctor coming in a moment later 
with Major Hartley in his train, had no scruple of 

delicacy. , .* , 

« Where did you pick up the nigger?’ ho 
Aslc^cdi 

‘I picked np the nigger,’ Hastings returned— 
‘to copy your own ungraceful locution — on the 
tented field.’ 

‘ Why do you carry him about in England ? ’ 
asked the Doctor ungraciouslj^ 

‘Well, you see,’ said fJa>-tings, with a little flush 
upon his face, which nobody remarked, ‘ he took 
to carrj'ing me about at first.' ' 

‘Now, that’s ‘hot f.iy.ih, Hustings,’ said M.ijor 
Hartley, twirling his big niousta'lies with both 
bands. — ‘That’s quaite unfavah, Mrs r)r.intl, I 
ashaw yaw.’ The longer the M.ijor lived, llie 
more he drawled, and the wilder grew his dainli- 
fied distortions of his native tongue. The Duct n- 
anvl his wife looked at llastingSj wlio Idii-ihed 


at the Oape, and rambled about alone.* 

‘What took yon to Uong^kong?* asked the 
Doctor. 

‘ Well,’ said Hastings, * I had some notions about 
going into the House at that time ; and sinee a 
man must have a crotchet there of one sort or 
another, I thought the opium-trade would serve 
for mine, and went out there to look at it’ 

‘ Wliat made you change your miud ?’ 

‘I don’t think I did change my miud,’ he 
answered with a flippancy whicli w’as more a thing 
of habit than of feeling. ‘ I think my mind 
changed me. Anyhow, 1 came to the belief that 
there wore things better worth doing than going 

iiifn f 1 rnnei* ^ 


into the House. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the Doctor. ‘ What are they ? ' 

‘ 1 'll tell you one of them some of these days,* 
.said Hastings calmly. 

‘ l'>y the wav,' asked Dr Brand, ‘do you remem> 
I her Bolter’s Rents I’ 

I ‘Bolter? Bolter?’ said Hastings questioningly. 
I ‘ r liad a horse of that name once, and he deserved 
it.’ Then with perlcct irrelevance, he <{noted, 
‘J*’or the blootl-boltored Banquo smiles on me.’ 
palpably, and had nerve enough to utter no more ‘Bolter’s llent.--,’ saiil the Doctor, ‘is a haunt of 
than ‘Pooh!’ The confusion of so fluent a person" thieves, and worse — a haunt of cadgers, tiamps, 
was too remarkable to go unnoticed, and both ' crossiiig-swee])ers, the rifl’-raff of the Loudon 
looked inquiringly at the Major. ‘What an ex- streets; a tumble-down fever-dun; a brick-and- 
twordinarj' fellah you aie, Hastings, to bo shaw !’ mortar uleer.’ 

said the Major. — ‘Now you’d really think, Mrs i ‘Ah! yes,’ said Hastings; ‘I remember. A 
Brand, that a fellah would be i>roud of a thing J jdae-* off (txf'ord Street. Mrs j3rand was iutereated 

in S(mi'> jieiqde there.’ 

‘It’s in the market,’ 8.iid the Doctor. 

‘If I knew the owner,’ said Hastings, with an 
approach to a smile, ‘ 1 might recomnuoid him to 
Svimebody vho would draw up a desciijition of the 
pl.ice, and help him to sell it to some advantage.’ 

‘ I want to help him to sell it,’ said the Doctor. 

' ‘ But we can talk about that matter at another 
' time.’ 


like that.’ 

‘ ‘ Of a thing like what ? ’ asked ISfrs Brand, 

‘Don’t be an ass, Hartley,’ said Hastin';-, in a 
low riipid tone, which was not intended tor any- 
body but the M.ijor, but was heard clearly by all 
tlirJe. The Major laughed pleasantly, with a look 
of mischief; and Hastings walked to the window 
with an abrupt and angry step. 

‘I insist on relating the incident,’ said the ' 
Major; ‘but in consideration of yaw leclings, I’ll I 
be brief. Hastin'gs letched the iiiggah out of u 
rcgulah storm ot fiali (me day, wdien the pcjoi' 
beggah svas wounded by a fragment of a .shell. ^ 
Tliree months latah, the iiiggah retaliated, and 
fetched IListings out of a storm of fkth, when he 1 
was lying quite hel])le«s with a hrokon aim. And 
since then, they’ve been insepar.dih s ; and by 
Jove ! Mrs Brand, I think they ouglit to be. 
Don’t you, Madam, now, don’t you ? ’ i 

The Doctor strode across the room, and brought 
his hand down heavily on Hastings’ shoulder with 


a loud cry of ‘Bravo!’ ‘And,’ said the Doctor, 

facing round svith an air of serio-comedy, ‘I’ll ^ .. . 

knock the next mam down, or w'oman either, who I .spoke of— Bolter’s Rent.s - i.s one of the tiisgraces of 
dares to say a word about it.' ^ j l.ondon. II it got into the hands of a good man, 


The talk drifted into othei channels; and a little 
later than ten o’clock the Major took hi-, leave, 
ple.iding an engagement at lh“ D])cia, which he 
had so far deseilccl lor tliu jdeaburc of meeting 
Hasting?. , 

‘Now,’ said the Do.'aor, settling himself easily 
in a deep arm-diair, ‘ligi.t another agar, fill your 
gla-s, and .‘•ettle down to talk. I wniut yon to do 
ju'-lice to youi-iclf. You have Ivart and braiu.s, 
and you imi-.tu’t waste them. Have you found a 
purpo-^e } et ?’ 

‘Two '»r three,’ said llasting?. 

‘1 want to give yon another,’ .said the Doctor, 
‘if yotir h iiuls .are not too full. That place I 


An hour had passed, and dinner w'as nearly over 
before Hastings nad recovered his ' nuauimity ; and 
for the first time in any man’s knowlc'lge (d him, 
he w'a.s depressed at a scene which sliould have 
been festive. Wlien the Doctor louud him gr.idii- 


it might be made n credit to any city. If it gets 
into the bands of an ordinary speculator, it will l>o 
pulled down, and its inhabitant? will go all adrift 
into other places of its kind. If it came into the 
IHi^seSbiim of a man who considered those poor 


ally recovering from the effects of the Afajoi’s | wretches, it might be gradually rebuilt, and alto- 
exposure, be renewed his inquiries as to the move- gether purilieu, jihysically and morally. The 
ments Hastings had made sinee the cl.).>e of the poverty might live there still under cleanly cou- 


in : 


poverty might live there still under cleanly 

war. I dilions, and the scoundrelism be hunted out of it, 

‘ I come last,’ he answered, ‘ from Basnto Land. I or taught to behave itself ; and the thing — though 
I went from Ifong-kong to Ceylon, and louud a ' it could not yield an extraordinary profit— coiud 
man with a steam-yacht who wanted to go to the ' be made to pay. I sba’n’t apologise for suggesting 
Cape of Uood Hope, and could get nobody to chum ■ this to you ; for I believe it’s just the sort of thing 
with him. So we cast in our lot together ; but I [ you want’ 


CiNMMt'i JoWM), 
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* Don’t yon think the better conne would be to 
puU the phtco down at once and build anew?’ 
asked Hastings. 

*No,’ said the Doctor. * There ore a hundred 
people there who are half-civilised already, who 
would be scattered to the four winds in that 
way. If the place could be mended gradually, 
we could keep them together, and they would help 
under better circumstances to leaven the mass 
about them.* 

‘I will look into the matter,’ said Hastings, 
‘and let you know what I think of it. Where is 
the place ? ’ 

The Doctor described it. An entry between 
two shops, numbered so-and-so, led to a court. 
There w’as no mistiiking it The ii-’ine of the 
agent who had the sale of the juoperty was 
noted ; and shortly before rniduiglit, Hastings 
took his leave with the faithful Kniyrniote 
behind him. The Doctor’s propo.sal wont exactly 
with his own desires ; and if the truth had been 
known, I am inclined to believe that it was 
chielly with the idea of saving money for some 
such coup as tliLs that Hastings hu'I spent so 
much of his time in travel. Wishing to see the 
place at once, lie turned into Oxfonl Stiect, and 
walked leisurely towards llolter’s Rents. The 
moon rode in a sky which was alino t cloudless, 
and the street gleamed before him like a river. 
He leached the cultiuicc to the court, and looked 
down its black pcrsjiectise to the one dull lamp 
■^.hich twinkled at the bottom. ‘ tJel boutda, 
Ali,’ said he to 1 ih scivant ; and the man came, 
and followed him closely down the iotid was, 
where nanude.ss odours r( minded him of the 
pop dar l>.'th ol las native land. They niai(hed 
once or twice ro\ ad the courtyard, Hastings look- 
ing up at the disrejuitable Imildings, and the man 
following him in woudi'r. A door ihmi' at hand 
grated on the gritty lloor of <uie of the ground- 
rooms, and a he.irdtd man came out into the couit 
with a basin, which he emptied iijnm the luokeii 
pavement. He lookeil up at Hasting- <ind his sor- 
vant and passed them by, leasing the dom through 
W'hich ho bad pas-icd slill ojien. Tin- liglit ol a 
caudle shone thiough the dooiway; and Haslingh 
glancing in, saw a man tossing nusenlhly on tlu 
quanied lloor, u])on a couch ol sliaw and s.icking. 
He h,xd heard the murmur of a vmce on jtassnlg 
the door in his first slow' journey round the couil, 
and knew it now lor tins sick man’s moaning. 
Beckoning Ali to lollow, he enteied the mom 
and looked about him ; and it is not too much 
to say that he shook and sickened with pity lunl 
loathing. The man who lay ujxm the tloiir was 
nmttering rapidly to him.selt in Herman, and toss- 
ing a weary head from side to side. iSiucp we 
saw Hastings last, he had seen nuicli of the world, 
and hud look id on many of its worst tumbles. 
But he bad never dreamed of unytliiug like the 
horror of this place being po.s.sible in England. J 
can only tell you of its desolation — not of its 
filth, for to set that down would he to make 
myself unreadable. The man himsell, with his 
vast beard of matted black swaying to and Iro 
across his hull-naked cheat, and las wild hair 
nearly a foot long straggling down to nioet it, 
was terrible to look at. His eyes and bis teeth’ 
gleamed us he rocked his head from side to side, 
an<l he moaned ever and always of tiiHes piob- 
ably foigolten, until fever brought a stimulant ' 


to stemory owsiicliiog it Hastings, who 
spoke Geurmaii beft«f than most Englishmen, 
addressed the man ift his own tongue, asking 
if he could be of use to him ; but he received 
no answer, and stood sorrowfully helpless for the 
minute, until the man he had first seen returned 
with the basin balanced carefully in both hands. 
The new-comer called out in German in some 
cheering phrase as he entered, and did not at 
first observe the two intruders. He sterted a 
little when he saw them, but said nothing, and 
kneeling down, busied himself by administering 
to his ]>atient the contents of the basin. 

‘Has this man been long in this condition?’ 
Hastings a.sked in English. 

The man still tended the other, and returned 
no amswer, but started again visibly at the sound 
of the voice. Hastings put his question into 
(jlerman. •. 

‘ the nurse answered in the same longue, 
with his voice muflleil in his gray beard and his 
head bent above his patient. 

‘ Js he a friend of yours I ' 

‘ Xo.’ 

‘Du you live here ? ’ 

The man pointed U|>w'ard3 to the roof, but gave 
no other answer. Hastings stood silent for a 
momoiit, and then asked : ‘ Has the man no other 
nurse l‘ 

‘Xo,’ w'as the answer, still muffled by the beard. 

‘ Can yo'i not remove him to a hospital ?’ 

* He will go to-moxro\v,’ said the man, still 
as.«i(luously bending over his patient. 

Hasting-*’ accustomed ear caught the sound of 
an accent foreign to the language in which the 
man spoke. ‘ You are not a Herman,’ he said. 

‘ What aie you f ’ 

The man relumed no answ'cr ; and Hastings, 
thinking that the fellow’s nationality was no busi- 
ne's-^ of his it he chose to conceal it, stood for 
a little wlulc and watched the feeding of the 
patient. By-and-liy he aske<l what the sick man 
was sud’ering from. 

‘ Fevci,’ b.iid the nurse briefly. 

‘ It- the dioease contagious i ’ 

‘Yea.’ 

‘ Are you not afraid of catching it ?’ 

‘ Xo.’ 

‘ How’ long have you tended the man ?’ 

‘ ro-night only .’ 

‘ Has any one else attended him ?’ 

I ‘Xu.’ 

‘If 1 give you a little money, will you expend , 
it on him, and send bun comfortably' to the | 
hospital (' 

‘1 have given notice, and he will be sent lor 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ Then you do not want money.’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ How do you live T * 

‘ 1 w'ork.’ 

‘ At what I -Xo answer. — ‘ Is there much sick- 
ness here ? Arc you often employed in this 
way?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘ Who summoned y’ou here to take care of this 
man ? Who told yoii lie was ill I ’ 

‘ Xobody.’ 

Hastings crossed over to the patient, whp lay 
quieter now; and the nun-e walked away and 
looked out througli the open door. Ali stood by, 
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Mid matvelled at it all, bat said nothing. He had 
implicit confidence in his master, and believed 
ths^ all hie did vras right. * What is there in that 
ftce I know ? * his master was thinking to himself 
an be bent above the fever-stricken wretch on the 
floor. ‘ Is it a fancy 1 Have I seen the face in 
Ibe street 1 Whose is it ?’ He could find no 
acnswer in his thoughts, though he called scores of 
&ces to remembrance. ‘ 1 have seen this man 
somewhere before,’ ho said aloud. * Do you know 
who he is ? ’ He received no answer ; and turning 
lormd, he saw tliat the nurse had disappeared. 
After standing irresolute for a moment, he left 
the place, and walked back into Oxford Street, 
where he went on until he saw the red lamp of 
a surgeon, whom he summoned. The medical 
nan did not care to enter Bolter’s Rents at that 
time of might without a policeman, and indeed 
flatly fefused tc^do so ; but an oHicer was soon 
found, and he, happy in the douceur Hastings 
gave, led the way with an air of protection. 

‘ 1 cannot help thinking,’ said Hastings to the 
surgeon, as the latter knelt down to feel the 
patient’s wrist, ‘ that I have seen the man Iwfore 
somewhere.’ 

The patient was murmuring still in German ; 
but when Hastings spoke thus, be paused and 
seemed to listen. When lie began again, he 
spoke in nasal English, and Hastings fancied he 
heard his own name amidst the nnmnurings. 
Stooping lower, he heard distinctly. It was of no 
use, the man was saying ; he really couldn’t do 
it. Money was very tight zhoost now. 

‘Tasker?’ cried the listener suddenly, in a 
voice of amazement. The sick man made a 
motion to rise, but fell back again. For a 
moment, at the cry, his eyes took an aspect of 
intelligence ; but the unearthly brightness of 
fever returneil, and Ta.sker — for it was lie — went 
back to his German murmurings, 

‘This man was a wonoy-londer in the City six 
or seven years ago,’ said Hastings, in answer to the 
look of astonisluneijt and iiujuiry with which the 
surgeon regarded him. ‘I had dealings with him 
in my nonage. He was alino.st scoundrel enough 
to deserve even this ; but I was amazed to find 
him here. Where is the man who was tending 
him?’ 

The bearded man was just outside the door, and 
had heard the talk and the cry of recognition. 
Hastings stepping to the door, called after him as 
he drew off in the shadow of the great overhang- 
ing wall. The policeman who was posturing at 
the door with a set of knuckles at his ribs in the 
region of his waist belt, inijuircd if his honour 
W'antod that man. _ Hastings, scarcely knowing 
why, said ‘Yes and the jioliceman went after 
him and brought him back. He came sub- 
missively with downcast looks. 

‘Why do you want me ?’ he asked in German. 
‘Let me go. I trouble nobody.’ 

‘ Take that,’ said Hastings with a sudden im- i 
pulse, slipping a sovereign into the hand which i 
waved towards him in appeal. ‘ Good-uight.’ I 

With bent heail he drew back into the shadow, ! 
and the deeper shade of the doorway seemed to 
absorb him as he entered it. 

‘Curious charackter that, sir, said the officer, 
stiffly posturing like a model for a comic sculptor. 
‘Quite the gentleman to speak to. Name of 
Jones. Had a quarter of a millying o’ money, 


and lost it all on three Derbies. Calls him the 
Book round about here and at the Docks where 
he works.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Hastings, beginning to W(mder 
whether all the residents of Bolter’s Rents were 
broken men of substance. ‘ Have you known him 
long ? ’ 

‘ Hever since he come to grief, sir. I was 
at the Heast-end of town for several 'ears, and 
knowed him at the Docks. Quiet, hinoffensive 
feller, sir, as ever lived,’ 

Why was it, Hastings asked himself as he 
walked to his hotel, with Ali in his place behind 
him, that the image of a dead friend who fell 
before Sebastopol should be so closely with him ? 
An echo of Frank Fairholt’s voice w'as in his ear ; 
in his mind's eye lie saw the friendly candid eyes 
and the hiuidsoiue wilful face, and in his heart he 
repented of the evil of his youth, and his spirit 
was sorely troubled. 

‘ It was my fault mainly,’ he confessed, ‘ that 
poor Frank went wrong at all. But time is merci- 
ful ; atid most of the griefs his loss created have 
been healed. And lie is at rest, poor Frank, at 
least.’ He saw the little round of palisades which, 
marked the spot behind the trenches where the 
dead soldier lay, and the black knolls here and 
there which covered his old comrades. He could 
not guess—how should he ? — that the lo.st friend 
had been so near to him. How could he dream 
j that Frank Fairholt was kneeling lonely in that 
i dark fever-den, juaying God for patience that 'he 
1 might bear his burden to the end ! 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

j ‘Night is the time for sleep,’ sings the poet, and 
fussuredly with Irulb. The hush of darkness lures 
U3 to repo.se,' as naturally as the morfiiug sun 
impresses on us the necessity to be up and about 
our labours. Nor is this state of things confined 
j to the human system. At clo.se of day, (piiet settles 
j on all things, and a ce.ssation of activity and 
motion is to be obsiir.'ed in creation. Action is 
j succeeded by listles.sne.s^, energy by languor, and 
i tlie desire of exertion by the inclination for repose. 

I But it is not by mei-e repose from act^n that our 
j wasted powers can be recruited or our nervous 
j energy restored. Oblivion of feeling and imagina- 
j tion is essential to sleep, and in a great measure a 
j constituent part of slumber. The sensorial power 
i must cease to be in an active condition ; and it is 
I only when the nervous system gets exhausted, that 
the sensibility and energy displayed by this power 
decline, and full at last into a state of torpor ox 
.sleep. 

But while lhi.s is so, it by no means follows that 
during sleep all the divisions of the nervous 
system are equally quiescent — that thought, sensa- 
tion, feeling, and movement are alike suspended. 
In our waking moments, when the mental faculties 
are intensely occupied, we are in a great measure 
insensible to external impressions ; thus Newton 
in a fit of intense thought placed his watch in the 
saucepan to boil, while he held the egg in his 
hand. So with us in sleep ; one set of organs 
may be active, while the others are dormant ; and 
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vio» vmA. Hence the phenomenon of Bomnam> 
bnlism. Dreaming originates in a similar condi- 
tion of the nervous functions, and consequently 
bears an intimate relation to somnambulism, the 
latter not infrequently arising out of the former. 
Thus if, during sleep, the clothes chance to fall off 
us, we are liable to suppose that some person has 
taken off our clothing, perhaps as we walk the 
street ; and we feel all the shame and inconveuiencc 
we are thereby put to. We rush to hide ourselves 
in some place of refuge under this ideal misfor- 
tune, while everything is depicted with the force 
of reality. Or we hear perhaps the noise of a 
railway train in motion, while our sleep is still 
incomplete, and we believe that we are being 
pursued by some monster. 

We have in these columns, on more than one' 
occasion, given remarkable instances of persons 
who, while under the influence of somnambulism, 
have done strange things. The following cases will 
be found equally curious : 

In the summer of 1877 the writer took a young 
friend to a sea-side town in onler to enjoy a 
month’s bathing. The boy — for ho was only a boy 
of sixteen — bad been travelling by steamer, railway, 
or coach from six o’clock on Sunday evening to 
four p.M. on Monday ■without cessation, and had 
lept scarcely or not at all during the night’s 
journey. We retired to rest at ten r.M., my room 
being ne.xt to his, both being on the drawing-room 
floor. I liad just lain down and was dozing off to 
sleep, when I L.:ard a loud crash of glass, followed 
hy hysterical cries, which seemed to come from 
some person at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the corridor, which ojiencd on our resjiectivc bed- 
rooms. liusbing to the head of the stairs, I 
demanded what was the matter ; and with difii- 
culty understood that some jierson had jumped 
through the window. Knowing that my friend 
was a somnambulist, I at oiicc flew to his room, to 
find the window open, the bed cmj)ty, and the boy 
gone. Dressing myself luirriedly, I descended the 
8tairc.'»se, and issued forth with the landlord to 
look for rny friend. For some time no trace could 
we find of liim ; but at last, on turning a corner of 
the road leading to the cliffs, we beliehl a white 
figure, to all appearance utterly inanimate, sup- 
ported by two sailors, who fortunately happened 
to be there at the thne. I soon recognised my 
friend ; and happily found I had more reason to 
be frightened than alarmed. 

He had been wounded, l)ut on getting him back 
his wounds were dressed, and he was at last able 
to tell the cause of his well-nigh fatal accitlent. 
On going to bed, fatigue caused him to fall into a 
state of semi-sleep only, in which lie bad imagined 
himself in a large field. Suddenly he thought he 
saw an infuriated bull rush wildly at him ; and 
catching hold of a tree, as he believed, which 
grew beside the hedge, he swung himself over and 
ran for his life. In reality, what he conceived to 
be a hedge was the window, which opened from 
the top, and which was at the time let down as loiv 
as it could go ; while the seeming tree was the long 
white hangings which stretched down the length 
of the window. , Having thus swung himself 


down to the lower window-sill, he then jumped 
off— a height of only two feet — and ran along 
barefooted on the cut stones, which caused his 
wounds, but which confined ’him to his bed for 
fully a month afterwards. It was in jumping 
from the lower window that he struck the glass 
with his heel, thus causing the crash which awoke 
me. Here was a case in which so strong an im- 
pression had been made on the individual as to 
enable him to relate his thoughts and imaginations 
while under the influence of somnambulism. 

But cases of an opposite character have also 
arisen, where the impressions were of so transient 
a nature as not to leave upon memory the slightest 
recollection of anything that occurred. A I'emale 
servant in Scarborough surprised the family at 
four o’clock one morning by walking down a 
flight of stairs in her sleep and rapping at her 
mistress’s bedroom Moor. When asked \vhat she 
wanted, she replied in her usual Tone of voice, that 
she had torn her dress, and hoped her mistress 
would forgive her, and let her have some cotton to 
mend it ; at the same time bursting into tears. 
She then returned to her room ; and a light having 
been procured, she w’as found groping for her 
wtjrkbux, from which she was offered an empty 
reel ; but she rel'used it ; and taking up her gown, 
she pointed to two boles, which she said she 
wanted to mend. To quiet her, her fellow'-servpt 
threaded a needle, but wdth black cotton ; which 
she indignantly refused, saying she wanted brown. 
Another person then spoke, when she immediately • 
said : ‘ That is my mistress ; ’ which w’as not the 
case — thus clearly shewing that in this instance 
she did not discern the voice, w’hile she could see 
tlie object before her, her eyes being wide open. 
With some dilBculty she was ut last persuaded to 
lie down until the usual hour of rising, those 
around her thinking that she might then awake 
in her accustonuHl manner. This failing in effect, 
her mistress wont up to her room, and rather 
angrily ordered her to get up and go to her work, 
as it was now six o’clock. This she refused to do, 
saying that she would not rise at two o’clock, 
aiul pointed to the ■window as she spoke. She 
was then shaken violently, and awoke. She now 
rose ; and seeing the cotton box disturbed, asked 
why it bail been meddled with. In the course of 
the day, several questions were put to her, in 
order to try her recollection ; but she had no 
remembrance whatever of her sleep-walking, or of 
anything that had occurred during the previous 
night. 

The next case exhibits a dormant state of the 
sense of hearing, while sight .appears to have been 
ill active operation throughout. In the sinniner 
of 1870, a young man named Johns, who worked 
at Cardrew, near Kedruth, being asleep in the 
sump-house of that mine, was observed by two 
boj's to rise and go to the door, against which he 
leaned. Shortly quitting this jjositiou, he walked 
to the engine-shaft, and safely descended to the 
depth of twenty fathoms, where he was found b^ 

Iiis comrades soon after, sound asleep, with his 
back resting on the laddt:r. Tb^-y called to him to 
warn him of the perilous situation in which he 
was ; but be did not hear them ; and they were 
obliged to shake him roughly to awake him, when 
he appeared totally at a loss to account /or his 
being so sitnateil. 

Morrison, in his Medicine no Mystery^ speaks of a 
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^kr^mtui who used to get up in the night, light his 
CftUuIe, write sermons, correct them with interline* 
ations, sud retire to bed again ; being all the time 
fast asleep. A similar story, which the writer has 
every teasou to believe authentic, is told of one 
of the most popular Dissenting preachers of the 
present day. lie had been perplexed and baffled 
for some days in the treatment of a subject whicli 
he had chosen for his discourse on the following j 
Sunday ; and on Saturday night, still dissatisfied, j 
he mentioned to his wife, on retiring to rest, the 
difficulty he had experienced. She advised him 
to clear his mind of it for that night, and go to 
sleep. In the course of the night Ids wife was 
awaxed by her husband sitting up in bed and 
preparing himself as if to preach ; which he accord- i 
ingly proceeded to do, taking for his subject the 
text which had hitherto so perplexed him. When 
done, he lay down and slept bs before. In the 
morning, he was sTill thinking about the discourse 
which be bad to deliver that day ; when his w'ife, 
without informing him of the source of her ideas, 
suggested to him a mode of treating the subject, 
going carefully over the chief points in the sermon 
he had delivered during the night. He was over- 
joyed by her suggestions, which were just what lie 
was in search of, and proceeded at once to put 
them into proper form. Afterwards, when in- 
fomicd by his wife of how she came by her infor- 
mation, he was greatly surprised, having not the 
slightest recollection of the occurrence. 

• oo extraordinary are some of the stories told of 
sleep-walkers, that were they not supported by tlie 
most incontrovertible evidence, they would seem 
fictitious in the highest degree. Guided by a 
certain portion of intellect, many a sornnaiubuli.st 
pursues with safety his wild perambulations ; while 
others driven on by the impulse of will — the 
reasoning faculties being locked up for the time in 
utter stupor — rush into dangers of every kind. It 
is a well-known fact that in the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, many of the soldiers fell asleep, yet 
continued to march on with their comrades. Nor 
is it always safe or advisable to waken a sleep- 
walker, and many cases of the fatal effects of doing 
so are on record. Even those of strong nerves 
might be violently agitated by awaking in a situ- 
ation so different from that in which they went to 
bed. Cases are mentioned where the results have 
been most lamentably fatal ; wdiere the HOinnum- 
bulist has met with the accident which deprived 
bim of life, through want of presence of iniud and 
discretion on the part of the ■w'akiug iudixidual 
who gave the alarm. Too much care cannot lie 
taken with individuals addicted to this unhappy 
affection. In all cases, care should be taken not 
to arouse the patient suddenly, however dangerous 
a position he or she may be in. 

To prevent a recurrence of the malady — which 
somnambulism is — the cause which gave rise to it, 
as far as we know must be removeil. Should it 
proceed from a disordered state of the stomach or 
biliary system, we must make use of the proper ; 
medicines in such cases. Above all things, sleep- 1 
walkers should take plenty, but not too much j 
outdoor exercise, av(?id late hours, excitement | 
of all kinds, too much study, or givin*' way to 
fretfulness or irritability of temper. Whatever 
disease^ can be pointed out as directly or indi- 
rectly tending to sonmambulism, or even dreaming, 
requires to be obviated in the first instance ; and 


its departure will follow as a matter of necessity. 
The worst of it is, that often We can find no 
reason for sleep-walking, and can refer it to no> 
complaint whatever. In this case, the only thing 
to be done is to keep the individual from running 
in the way of any accident ; and the knowledge 
even of being watched will often act os a cure, by 
impressing the fact so carefully on the mind as to 
make it be always present in the attack. 

AVith an extraordinary instance of combined 
sleep-talking and sonmambulism, narrated in the 
first volume of the Lanc-et—ai a time when people 
were bled for almost any ailment—we conclude this 
article. ‘ It occurred on a Sunday evening, to a lad 
sixteen years and a half old, iu the service of a 
butcher in Jjambeth. At about twenty minutes after 
nine o'clock, the lad bent forward iu his chair, 
ami rested his forehead on his hands, and in ten 
minutes .started up, went for his whip, put on one 
spur, and went thence to the stable. Not finding 
bis own sadillc in the jiroper place, lie returned to 
the house and asked for it. Being asked what he 
wanted with it, he rejilied, to go his rounds. He 
went back to the stable, got on the horse without 
the saddle, and was proceeding to leave the place. 
With much difficulty, owing to his great strength, 
he Avas removed from the horse, and it was by 
great efforts tliat he wa.s brought indoors. His 
master coming home at this time, sent for an 
eminent practitioner who lived near at hand, and 
who stood by him for a quarter of an hour, during 
Avhich time the lad con.sidered liiiusclf as stopped 
at tlie turnpike gate, and took sixpence out of bis 
pocket to be ebanged. Holding out hi? hand for 
the change, the sixpence Av;is returned to him. 
He immediately observed: “None of your non- 
sense — that is the sixpence again ; give me my 
change.” AVhen twopence-halfpenny was given him, 
he counted it over and said : “ Tiiat is not right ; 

I want a penny more;” making tlie threepence- 
halfpenny which was his proper change. He then 
said: “Give me my castor” — meaning his hat, 
which slang term he had been in the habit of 
using ; and then began to whip and .spur to get 
his hor.se to go. His pul.se was at thi.s time one 
hundred and ihirty-.six, full and hard. No cliange 
of countenanoe could be observed, nor any spas- 
modic affection of the mu.scles, the eyes remaining 
clo.sed the whole of the time. Hi.s coat^vas taken 
off his arm, his shirt sleeves tucked up, and he 
was bled to thirty-two ounces. No alteration had 
taken place in him during the first part of the 
time the blood was ff owing. At about twenty- four 
ounces the jiulse began to decre;ise, and when the 
full quantity named had been taken, it W'a.s eighty 
— a slight per.spiration appearing on the forehead 
After ttic arm was tied up, he unlaced one boot, 
and said be would go to bed. In three minutes 
from this time be awoke, got up, and asked w'hat 
was the matter — having then been one hour in 
the trance— and without tlic slightest recollection 
of anything that had passed ; and wondered at his 
arm b(dng tied up, and at the blood, &c. A strong 
.aperient medicine was then administered ; ho went 
to bed, slept well, and next day appeared in his 
qsual health, excepting debility from the bleeding 
and operation of the medicine, and had no recol- 
lection whatever of what had taken place. None 
of his family or himself was ever affected in this 
way before.’ 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of 


exerciae in the open air, are the grand conducives 
to sound sleep ; and accordingly, every man whose 
repose is indifferent should endeavour to make 
them his own as soon as possible. 

MAX GOKDON. 

IN BIX CHAPTEBa— CHAP. II. 

Edit t’a Di.abt {Continued). 

March 14, 186-. 

The ‘event’ is a matter of history. Dr Max 
Gordon dined here last night with the Ilousbys. 
My evil star being of course on the ascendant, I 
rose in the morning with a wretched headache, 
which in spite of nursing and dosing, grew nothing 
better but rather worse as evening advanced, 
Katrine implored me not to think of leaving my 
room ; but curiosity overcame prudence, and I 
descended as the gong sounded, fervently hoi>ing 
that no one would look as if they noticed my 
dilapidated appearance. 

‘ O goodncs.s ! ’ I thought to myself, stopping a 
moment to steady my nerves before opening the 
drawing-room door — ‘ I do trust lie won’t look as 
that mau did who came during the doctor’s holiday 
last summer ! A calm professional joy beamed 
i’- his weasel-like countenance at the very first 
glimpse of me. What an aggravation of the ills 
of life it is to be “ an intere.sting case ! ” ’ 

I am always shy — when I have a headache, 
agonisingly so ; ,.nd it was with .smothered resent- 
ment that I endured Miss Ilousby’s sympathetic 
stroking of my hand, and melancholy gaze at my 
suffering visage. The old doctor was us bad ; he 
seemed annoyed, and ordered mo to bed imme- 
diately after dinner. And then, as I was presented 
to him, I flashed a quick glance at Dr Gordon’s 
face, having the memory of the weasel-man lively 
within me. Triumph ! For all the awakened 
interest of his answering look, 1 might have been 
any ordinary person ; and mdther thiju nor after- 
wards during tlie evening did ho give sign of 
suspecting me to be in any other than excellent 
‘ form.’ 

To I'is various good qualities, the new-comer 
adds yet that of being uncommonly good to look 
at. On reflection, I may say he is the handsomest 
man I ever saw. To be sure, they liave not been 
many. Lord Ilaricourt — whom I have hated 
retrospectively for a fortnight — was singularly 
plain, and squinted ; and the others we met in 
Scotland W'cre all, to the best of my recollection, 
ordinary. But sitting opposite Dr Gordon at 
dinner last night, I had to own him handsome 
exceedingly— in a big, Saxon, King Olaf kind of 
way. He has fair curly hair, dark fearless blue 
eyes, and a beautiful long tawny moustache. (It 
is almost a pity to hide such magnificent teeth, 
I think.) His foreign travels have bronzed him, 
which, as 1 dislike men with complexions, -I 
observe with approval. He sat next Katrine ; 
and I looked from one to the other with my 
aching eyes, thinking how pleasant they both 
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were to contemplate. My sister in her black 
velvet dress, with rare old lace, looked as she- 
always does, an uncrowned queen, with marvel- 
lous deep eyes that saddened ever and anon as 
they rested on my flushed weary face. 

I did not want to go to bed till Kate could go 
with me; so after, dinner I sat on a low stool, 
with my head on her knee, and her mesmeric 
touch on my hair, till the gentlemen joined us. 
Then, dull and stupid with pain, I got a seat in 
the shade of the window-curtains, and prepared 
to w-atch in a dazed way what went on in the 
room. And the strange scene which enacted 
itself before me, I am half inclined now to dismiss 
from my mind as a dream. 

I saw my sister rise and go to the piiyiofortc. 

1 like when 1 have the chance’Jo mark the effect 
I on strangers of Katrine’s singing; and now, though 
suffering too much to take more than a passive 
iatere.st in anytliing, I turned my regards on the 
face of our new guest as the first rich mournful 
notes of Mozart’.s Addio flooded the room. He 
was standing by the fire, leaning his arm on the 
mantol-piece. Aunt Mabel, to whom he had been 
talking, rose and cimsed over beside Miss Rousby 
as the music began, leaving the line of sight clear 
between fire and pianoforte. And Gordon, raising 
his eyes, fixed them on Katrine’s face steadily, and i 
kept them there. 

1 turned mechanically to my sister to note if 
she were conscious of being watched. No ; though 
.she was singing without note.s, and there was j 
therefore no intervening barrier, she sang on as 
she alone can sing, their long silky la.she3 veiling 
her eyes the while. I closed mine — drinking in 
the infinite tenderness, the infinite sadness of the 
voice I loved so well. 1 had never heard Kate 
sing as she sang to-night. The great master had 
surely found an adequate interpreter of his rare 
music at last, I thought. But the third verso 
broke on my ears with an intensity of feeling that 
was almost inartistic ; and I looked wonderingly 
up at my sister. This is what I saw. Her gaze 
was riveted on that one opposite her, and as the 
last broken notes of etenial farewell dropped from 
her lips with an indescribable reality of woe, her 
eyes were dark with anguish, fear, appeal ; and her 
face grew paler and paler, till I almost expected 
to see her faint. 

I ghiuced hastily at the qthers — they were at 
the far end of the room looking at some albums. 
And then I turned to Max Gordon. The last 
Addio died away in a sob, and now only did he 
move his eyes from my sister’s face. A hot fli^h 
rose under his bronze ; and he bit his lip with 
an expression I could not define, as ho crossed to 
Katrine and picked up a bracelet she had dropped 
in rising. Once again I saw their eyes meet— -and 
this time she distinctly shivered. 

In a moment recovering herself, she raised hot 
proud head more proudly than ever, and thanked 
him calmly ; then coming to me, she passed her 
white hands -they were still trembling— over my 
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hair, , and murmured some loving words of sym- 
pathy. I was dazed, perplexed, and weary ; and 
without saying good-night to anybody, I went off 
to bed. 

Later, when the pain was so bad I could not 
sleep, my sister came to me; as she had so often 
done before when 1 was sick or vexed. Lying 
down by my side, she took me in her warm arms, 
hushed me with caressing words into cjuiet, 
as though I were a child again. In the early 
morning hours I woke from a dream, crying to 
Rate not to leave me ; and the loving anus folded 
me closer, as she murmured ; ‘ Never, never. 


dadlng!’ 


CHAFTEK in. 
Katbine’s Diaet. 


Jtfay 14, 18G-. 

This house must be quite invaluable to a young 
man desiring experience. We unite within our- 
selves all the advantages of a hospital, and are supposed. 

constantly prepared to offer both meilical and ‘ ouy on,’ he observed quietly. ‘ Don't try tc 
surgical cases in every variety. Six weeks ago, persuade yourself you are not sure about telling 
Atmt Mabel coming down-stairs in the dusk with me.’ 

her glasses on, slipped and fell, breaking one of ‘Have you time to spare for Edie ?’ I said then, 
the ankle-bones and dislocating her right shoulder ; my face flushing — for what reason on earth I 
and ten days afterwards, Papa took one of those cannot tell. ‘She is quite worn out, poor child, 
inflammatory attacks which with his delicate chest and — 

are so alarming. Both are still tinable to bo out Renewed evidence of excitement on the part of 
of bed ; and as they have now reached the trying Papa above, from whom — upon hastening to his 
stage of extreme self-comrniseration, E<lie’s task room — 1 received a long string of instructions, 
and mine is by no means yet a lightened one. Half an hour after, escai)i»g to the drawing- 

Biit I do not know at all how we should have room, I found doctor and patient in the greatest 
got on without Max Gordon, Pajja's illnesses, jubilation and comfort, drinking tea — each with a 
with Dr Rousby in attendance, have been for the sofa drawn close to the fire. 

last ten years the bugbear of my life. Old fj iends ‘Edie wishes to go for a ride with me to-morrow, 
from boyhood, loving each other heartily, each if yoxi have no objection, Miss Pt*rcy,’ said Max, 
with the highest possible estimate of the other’s giving me his sofa, and pouring out more tea. ‘ I 
character and attainments — in no one point are should think Leila must be quite unmanageable 


worst, I was called up from some household duties 
to my father’s room in ament haste. Passing the 
drawing-room door, I looked in, and found Edie 
lying face downwards on the sofa, vainly struggling, 
poor darling, with an unconquerable fit of hysterical 
cr^’ing, the result of anxiety and overstrain. A 
second summons called me unwillingly away from 
her ; and I was half-way up-stairs when I met Dr 
Gordon coming down. 

‘ It is twenty-five minutes to post-time,’ he said, 
laughing ; ‘and your father is in an agony of 
impatience to have some letters written.* 

1 stopped a moment, irresolute, with my hand 
on the balustera He had little time at his dis- 
posal doubtless, and had two patients in the house 
already — but my poor little weary sister, crying 
her heart out all alone ! And as, standing a few 
steps above, I looked down at him in momentary 
he.sitation, the smile died out of his answering 
gaze, and my heart began beating uncomfortably — 
the consequence of coming up-stairs so fast, I 
supposed. 

‘ ouy on,’ he observed quietly. ‘ Don’t try to 
persuade yourself you are not sure about telling 
me.’ 

‘Have you time to spare for Edie ?’ I said then, 
my face flushing — for what reason on earth I 
cannot tell. ‘She is quite worn out, poor child, 
and — 

Renewed evidence of excitement on the part of 
Papa above, from whom — upon hastening to his 
room — 1 received a long string of instructions. 

Half an hour after, esc!ii)ing to the drawing- 
room, I foniid doctor and patient in the greatest 
jubilation and comfort, drinking tea — each with a 
sofa drawn close to the fire. 

‘Edie wishes to go for a ride with me to-morrow, 
if yoxi have no objection, Miss Pt*rcy,’ said Max, 
giving me his sofa, and pouring out more tea. ‘ I 


they able to agree, on no one subject will they 
own to be of the same mind and opinion ; and 
that the doctor should prescidbe a special course 
of treatment, was ever an adequate reason for my 
father’s adopting the contrary, even though leading 
to the most disastrous issues. It luis been invari- 
ably a case of the Irishman and his pig. On 
receiving the private instructions of our physician, 
I have always regarded myself as justified in 
recommending the adverse course to my parent’s 
notice, and in general with a satisfactory result. 

But we have changed all that at last. With 
unqualified amazement do I find myself carrying 
out the orders of our new doctor without encoun- 
tering the slightest opposition ; and more than 
once I have been chidden for deviating in some 
particular from bis Command s. My father has 
lound his master, and seems to rejoice in the fact. 
Already, though not well yet, he is looking brighter 
and better than I have seen him for yeiurs. Changes 
are lightsome ; and the strong health and vitality 
of his new friend are infectious. And Edie — 
carefully and fearfully as I have wntched her 
through the trying time of nursing that we have 
bad— is m no whit the worse, thank God ! The 
lovely spiritual face has grown less fragile in its 
beauty of late, I think ; and the new rer/ime has 
given a proof of being adequate to her manage- 
ment as well as Papa’s, whicb has lifted quite a 
load from my heart. 

One day when our iuvaUds were just past tbeir 


after her long seclusion.’ (Lcdla is the meekest 
and mildest of the equine race, and a coutem- 
jMjrary of my own.) 

‘ I shall be too glad,’ I answered, rather doubt- 
fully ; ‘ if you think she is strong enough.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 am quite strong ! ’ cried my sister with 
eager eyes. It is so long since 1 had a ride, 
and the mornings arc so fresh and lovely just 


now ! ’ 

‘ V^ery -well; that is settled,’ responded Dr 
Gordon. ‘And now 1 think I have had as much 
tea as is good for me, so I’ll remove myself out 
of the way of temptation.’ 

Why,_ as he looked at mo in saying the last 
words, did I shiver again with the nameless 
dread that struck me cold that night two months 
ago? 

More than the mornings were fresh and lovely, 
I thought next day, as Edie sprang like a bird 
into the saddle. Max, before he mounts, turns to 
me, standing a little anxious on the steps : ‘ You 
know you can trust your child to me. Miss Percy.’ 
lie looks straight into my eyes as he says it; 
and I cannot choose but answer : ‘ Yes ; I know.’ 

. I am a very proud woman — proud even for a 
race whose pride has been their bane ; and yet I 
am unresentingly being read and ruled like any 
child. Where does this man get his power, 1 
wonder ? 

Yesterday he said to me suddenly: ‘Do yon 
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know you give yourself a great deal of unnecessary to accompany us, and which sang as I never heard 
anxiety about your sister 1 Believe me, she is bird sing before : all united with my own glad 
stronger than you think ; and so long as she is heart in the assurance that earth was beautiful, 
happy and at peace, there is nothing to fear.’ that life was good, and that God was smiling on 

‘ Ah, yes ! ’ I said, glad the ice was broken at last us all ! 
on the subject nearest my heart. ‘ But who can Will summer ever more be glad to me, I 
answer for the happiness of even the most loved wonder ? When the long years have rolled away, 
and cared for 1 And with her sensitive organisa- shall I know again some time the joy it is to 
tion and twofold hereditary tendency, if trouble be alive ? 

of any kind came near luy darling, she would Gaily wo went on, my darling and I — pausing 
die ! ’ ever and anon to add a wild-flower to Edith’s 

‘The danger lies there, certainly,’ he replied bouquet, or to rest upon some mossy hillock ; not 
gently. ‘ But so far as human power can do so, tliat we were weary, but somehow I was fain to 
she is safely guarded ; and we must not be “ over- liiiger, without knowing why. The distance was 
exquisite,”' he added with his sunny smile, ‘ “ to not great, however ; and in spite of much dallying 
cast the fashion of uncertain evils.'" by tlie way, we at last reached the cottage inhabited 

No ; and she, as are all of us, is most happy in by Edith’s protegee. She is an old Scotchwoman, 
the possession of a true and faithful friend, who very poor, very fl^eaf, and very original. ; and my 
makes our fears and cares his own, as Max Gordon sister, whose sweet tender natui;^ had been touched 
docs, lie is very hard-worked just now. There j by her loneliness, often carries her some dainty 
has been an outbreak of fever in the village, which j from our table, or some flowers to decorate her best 
Miss llousby says is spreading fast. Happily, it ! room. She now accordingly went into the latter 
w a mile from us, so 1 trust wc are safe. Edie and ■ to arrange her roses in an old va.se, whilst I sought 
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^ a mile from us, so 1 trust wc are safe. Edie and 
Dr Gonlou have had to give up their rides of late ; 
duty before pleasure, he tells her. 

CHAPTKU IV. 

KATfiixn’a Diary (Continned). 

June 1, 18G-. 

I suppose everybody standing still and looking 
back can ivmeiuber .some of them — tho.se single 
days into which a whole lifetime of feeling seeins 
coinpre'<s('d — daj'.s wliicli, ‘(browning moments with 
the weight of ag(!s,’ act upon us an a decade of 
ordinary e.v]>erieuce has not power to do. Days 
of unuttei'ahle pain, most of them — pain mingled 
perliap.H in some case.s with uuuttcrahle joy ; 'hut 
days which, after the lajeso of year.s, stand out on 
our retrospective horizon with a vividness that 
yesterday ha.s not ; and on which, oven whil.st we 
shudder an we look, our ej-c-s dwell longest and 
most frequently, Such a one i.s now ending for 
me ; unspeakable luia been the riain of it, iuefl'ahlc 
the bliss. 

Let me begin at the beginning ; and since Edie 
13 at best asleep— moaning and restless, poor child 
—let me try to narrate as calmly as may be what 
has hapipened. 

Soon alter breakfast, my darling, armed with a 
buncL of rose.s and a small basket, came to me 
and said ; ‘ Katrine, will you go with me to see 
poor Mrs Frater ? She will think we have forgotten 
her.' ° 

I had no objections; so I took tlie basket— 
which contained some little dainties — and we 
set out. The morning, the first one of summer 
heat we have had, was perfect, with the soft 1 


to arrange her roses in an old va.se, whilst I sought 
the society of our ho.stes8 in the kitchen. 

‘How (io you do, Mrs Frater?' I said in clarion 
accents, a.s I proceeded to extract from the basket 
a nice bit of jam- tart. 

‘ Eh, but it looks a wee bit hard,’ she observed, 
eyeing it with' doubtful approval. (She never by 
any chance fails to misunderstand what I say.) 
‘ But though I 've nae teeth, I 've raal willin’ gums 
— so thank ye kindly, Miss,’ ^ 

I had no comment to offer on this illustration of 
the compensatory order of nature’s laws, so changed 
the subject, and inquired after the health of her 
daughter aud family, 

‘ 'I’he lassie Jessie ’s hidin’ wi’ me the noo,’ she 
responded, ‘ She ’s no been weel for a while ; but 
she ’.3 that bad the last twa days, that I’m thinkin’ 
it’ll be the fever.’ 

‘ Where is she I ’ I said hastily, stricken with a 
sudden fear. 

‘ Ben tlie hoose,’ the old woman replied, with a 
wave of the hand towards the room where my 
sister was, 

‘ Edith ! ’ I cried sharply, and' rising as I spoke, 
met her on the threshold. 

‘ Katrine,’ she began, ‘ there is a girl ’ 

But I forced her out into the little garden that 
bordered on the road, aud re-entered the house 
alone. 

‘I’ve been a^^e lookin’ for the doctor to catch 
him on his way to The Grove,’ said tiie old woman, 
standing at the kitchen door as I passed into the 
other room. 

The child was lying on a low bed in the comer ; 
and her grandmother’s shaw'l hung u])ou two chairs 
before her to serve the purpose of a curtain, had, 


flowers and woods of the newness of their charm. 
What a siflrit of hope pervaded life this early 
summer morning ! Everything was young about 
me ; everything was fresh aiul untarnished by the 
wear and tear, the dust and storm of an existence 
of which they were yet but on the threshold. 
Every opening flower-bud, every leaf deepening 
to its richer green ; the babbling of the ‘ hidden 
brook;’ the liquid notes of a thrush, which seemed 


— my one thought to get my darling away as soon 
as possible — I had turned from the bed, when 
a loud piercing scream broke the stillness, and 
Edith wdth a face like death rmshed into my arms, 
crying ; ‘ Max, Max ! OJi, where is he ? Look, 
Katrine ; oh, look ! ’ and she dragged me to the 
door. 

Clattering hoofs drowned her voice ; and there, 
past us on the road— foam-flaked and at hard 
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Max Gordon’s black horse SaltaOi she was well enotigh to be carried into it and 
xnderless ! taken home. He remained behind to see the sick 

‘ 1 tSKrided any fainting sister back in my arms to girl ; but promised to look in at Tins Grove on bis 
'*^lM'<W^n*^bed, and laid her there, my heart vmy, to see that we had arrived without further 
4d||yw|li(ilng the echo of her cry. We unfastened misadventure. 

m)d bathed her face ; but consciousnew 

httd fl6<l— "'•ftnd 1 th&nkGd God it TAQfh ait* qvpta 

1:hen 1 sent Mrs Fratcr to the door to THE LOST CITIES Oh SITKIA. 

’ wsiteh for news, and laid down my head beside The grand mins of Palmyra have for eenturiea 
my unconscious darling. j^t attracted the adventurous traveller; but the 

What had come over the glad music of this desert country which surrounds it has up to the 

momi^ ? Would it be possible ever again to present time been an unknown land. Some years 

work into harmony the discord involved by this ago, the well-known French politician M. Wad- 

‘ Startling change of key 7’ diugton, in company with t’lo fount de Vogue, 

I did not try to reduce to order the storm of undertook to explore this legioi , winch they deno- 
conflicting feara and emotions that had so uuex- miuate Central Syria. There they found ruins 
pectedly besieged me ; but after one moment’s of no ordinary kind ; tlie womlers of Ponnwii 
relinquishiflent to their overwhelming force, I seemed to be renewed. From the distant East 
raised my head, and — faithful yet at least to old they brought back sketches of U wns, w’ith their 
habit and the supremacy of my life’s chief ' houses, streets, tombs, and churehe^ A lost civil- 
interest — took Edie's hand in mine and gazed I isation is brought b<fore us, iii d the unknown 
anxiously into the pale sweet face. A new fear J epoch of Cliristi.in ait Irom !l e dr-t to the seventh 
seized me that the delicate lips wen' becoming i century rescued from oblivion. 'I’iu* country is 
w’hiter, the hand I held colder; and I w’as about ^ one whose name apjK'arn in the old< it histories, 
to summon the old woman’s aid in appl^-jiig fresli It lies near to Nineveh, liabvloi., .liidea, and 
restoratives, when I hear Max’s voice without;! Egypt, the most ancient mouarchie-. in the w’orld, 
and W'ith sudi a ru^h of joy, such a icvuNiun ot which have each in turn disputed for iii posses- 
feeiing, that my lips are sealed ; and I can hut sion. Here have pas-ed the llo-'ks of A'jraham 
open the door silently and muliou to him to ' and the wairiors of Ses.iitris and Nebueliaiuiezzar ; 

j but nothing lemuins ot that di-laiit i>iiriod ; the 
, For one moment he looks bewildered ; then a architecture and the iiHciipti'UH <iate only to the 
quick glance, of comprehension, sympatliy’, and earliest t'hristian cia. 

something else comes into his tace, as he crosses Syria may be divided into three distinel regions, 
to the bed and raises Edie’s head upon his arm. The n.irrow tiact between the sea ihore ami the 
* Why you frighten your.selt so needlesdy ?’ J streams of the Orontes and the Jordan coiitanis 
he says to me half tenderly, half in reproach, a some of the most i. eld >rated cities lu the world- 
minute after, as 1 stand by the w indow leigiiing to Antioch, Tyre, and Jeruiulem, At the opposite 
look out, and in truth with my eyes bent mo'-t extremity strettli inimcnse uncultivated plains up 
miserably withiu. ‘bhe is coming round already to the Euphrates and the I’ersiau (hill. Jtetw’een 
— see!’ these is the central legion, now almost depopii- 


But it was enough for me to know he said so ; ' lated, but once a rich, hap[)y land, which lias 
and I would not turn to him a lace which I preserved the tine remami of Us am onit proijieiity. 
felt was more death-like than the one lying on ft participates in the naliue of' tlic oilier tv»o 
hi® ttnn. I dif-tricts, lornied of mountains running jiaialle! to 

‘Come to her now,’ he said quietly', a few' ' the sea and of feililc ^ Liins. Its inhabit ml. are 
minutes after. ‘She had better not sec me just sedentary as w'cll .as vvindering— larmcrs and 
yet after the fright she has hal. Yon can tell bhepherds, indejieiident oi coiiqueiud, according 
her it was a gioundless one ; whilst I seek lor to the alteinalives of peace and unaroliwi strength 
traces of the mnaw'ay.’ Without looking at me, or weakness, on the [>art of the gov’ernnieiit, and 
he quietly left the room. ^ fear or boldness of the Arabs of the desert. 

And I was glad. For in the next few minutes, AVhon, owing to the feebleness of tlic Turki'.h 
first the wild terror of retuiuing consciousness, pachas, the tribes iiivaile the cultivated portions, 
and then the glad passionate buret of thankful tiie abandoned villages fall into ruins, tiie fields 
tears, robbed me of iny last lingering doubt, and ' ate covered with parasitic vegetation, and the 
brought the certainty tliat my child, my darling, j desert steals a march. Some day', wdien a stronger 


was a woman now, witjh all a woman’s sorrows— 
and please God, joys as well— before her! 

But everything else was meanwhile swallowed 


pow’er shall have the administration, the desert 
will withdiaw to its own limits. 

This part of Syria belonged to the dynasty of 


up in a great peaceful gratitude for Max’s safety ; ! Herod, a family who tried to reconcile the Jews 
and as soon as she was calm, I called him in, and j to the rest cl the world. The oldest writing 
resumed my position at the window', Edic w'as winch M. Waddinglon has discovered is an edict 
very quiet; the tears were still too near the surface of Herod Agrippa. There is unfortunately but a 
for her to say much. I heard Max telling her how short fragment, in which the king exhoi’ts his 
the accident had happened — the horse had bolted subjects to renounce their savage life, no longer 
from a cottage door, where a boy was holding him; to t..ke reluge in caverns like wild beasts, but 
^id then he made her laugh by the account of Mrs to build for themstdves suitable dwellings. He 
Fialcr’s greeting to him on what she apparently jirobably set them the example, for here was 
aupposed was n is resurrection. ‘Eh, losh me, loimd a temple dedicated to Baalsainin. It is the 
sprightly coi^ ! ’ ^ work of Eabtcni architects, prodigal iu ornanienta- 

Max’s^’wence had its usual soothing effect ; tioa even to exaggeration, but" yet skilful and 
and by tho time the carriage he had sent for came, original. Workmen xvero employed to dig out 
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the pedestals of the fafade, which were found to 
be covered with Greek and Nabatean inscriptione, 
and intended lor atatuea of important personages. 
Ob one of thorn was the name of Herod ; and 
the travellers hoped to find the statue among 
the rubbish ; but alas ! only the wreck remained. 
It had been tom violently from the base, to which 
one of the feet was still attached, and broken to 
pieces. Perhaps some Christian hand had done 
It in the early days of the Church’s triumph, 
to revenge the massacre of the innocents. 

It was in the time of this king that Palmyra 
became prosperous, and enchanted with Greek 
art, built ''n that model the teinples and avenues 
which are so much admired. Tnirteen Aramean 
inscriptions had ,hccn found ; but M. Vogu 6 
brought back a hundred and thirty-four new ones, 
in honour of rich and powerful citizens. From 
theuco the caravans were wont to sot out to the 
j Kimlnutes, to purchase the merchandise of Persia 
j au'l India. It was a great business to collect pro- 
visions necessary for so large a number of persons 
<Iunng two months’ journey. Some powerful chief 
undertook the arrangement. If ho led the troop 
Mith hkillj and .«hewed generosity to the poor, a 
statue w.is eroeted to him m the most public part 
ot the I'-wn on tlie pedestal of which his name 
iras in irii'od, with the thanks of his travelling 
cnntpanioiH. The«e statues are unfortunately 
destroy! d, Imt the in''cnption.s are still legible. 

tin the frontier of the desert, the Homans 
(■tablislKd intrenched camps with vigilant sol- 
d’( r , I that Syria felt it->elf pioteUeil. The 
/nUsveri. < alliv.iUd, and large buildings erected 
in M ( tiiip o! '■'oriielm- ralma the tiist governor 
\\ ho oc( upied lus truupi iu biinging down the 
mountain stteuii' over the arid plain- of the 
Ifauian, ami iu-ciiplion-. etill exi^l stating that 
the canal was dug iti honu.ir oi the Kiiipeiov 
IVajan. Rnlus brought almut the ta^te for < oiu- 
loii, and l.irge stone luumcs n placed the huts 
and cave-dwi lliiigs of cailur d lys. At lio^tia 
(In tia\ cllfi.i found the remains ol theitres, himr 
ami larger than any Intliei to known. The llights 
<ii stcj)0 arc still perfect; the stage is adorned with 
the monumental gates whieh W’ere usisl by the 
a( tons. Many of the columns on the higher galh i y 
wkeie the women sat are still blanding, the only 
onc-N now- I'vmtuig. 

Ituins of baths, basilicas, and palace.s ajtpear 
iu ri. Vogm drawing'. One ol them at 
C'hafj<(a lias several peilect halls. The Arabs 
still design, lie it by its ancient name of Quaisarieh 
(( ’.esareum). At Piiirna was found a handsome 
llall ol .fustice, built iii honour ol Marcus Aure- 
lius, un ler the direction of u centurion of the 
third legion. In form it closely resembles tlie 
ancient basilica ; the arches, boldly thrown from 
one w'all to the other, rest on elegant pillars ; 
W'hilst the aides are adorned wdth console tables, to 
support the statues of the ollicers of the Homan 
legions. An inscription wliich we translate, 
shews the vigilance of the government in repress- 
ing any abuse of power; ‘Julius Saturninus to 
llie citizens of Phama. If any soldier or passing 
stranger oflera you violence, lail not to write to 
me, that he may be punished, for you ow-e them 
no contribution. From tlie time tliat you have 
opened a public hotel, you are no longer obliged 
to receive any one into your houses. Let this 
notice be jiosted in some w'cll-known part of 


the towoj M no gmilty person imy plead 
ignorance.^ 

Bat the private. Loiuea offer a more iuterestfog 
study than even the monuments of state. Nc^ 
only have isolated houses been discovered, but the 
streets and squares of a complete town, shewing 
what an amount of lumiry and comfort prevml^ 
in these now desolate regions. According to 
ancient custom^ the homes of the dead preceded 
those of the living, and an immense necropolis 
surrounds each town. To reach the first houses, 
many rows of tombs must be traversed, built with 

S eat care, the form varying with the country. 

ere they are hollowed out of the rock, with a 
wide staircase leading to basaltic doors ornamented 
with mouldings and sculptures. The rich have 
raised above the.se subterranean chambers small 
porticoes or double columns, which indicate the 
place of interment. In other districts the tomb 
IS above-ground, a kind of pyramid with small 
shelves at the comers. These were destined to 
hold lamps ; for the illumination of tombs on 
certain days is a part of oriental ritual. There 
are also high towers ; the lower stories containing 
; <!arcophagi, the higher, a dove-cot ; so that, as a 
Greek epitaph says, ‘they shelter life and death 
at the same time.’ 

Iit*3’ond the lombs the city begins in its wonder- 
ful state of prc.servation. The entrance is through 
narrow strcet«, w'ith handsome liouses on each side. 
The earl 111 ] nukes, so comumn in this country, 
have shaken oil the rooft ; hut in general the walls* 
arc standing, and some retain ilieir three stories | 
intact. In jiktins without river.s, without verdure, 
w ithouf 'bade, the houses are grand but sad. Wood 
being r.in\ or even absent in Central Syria, stone 
Ii.ul to leplaec it, even to the doors and window- 
.'huttei-. Thus a inouotoiiuus and stiff magnifi- 
icnce i- tin dounnant idi.i of the rlevcr storie- 
eutters, whi ii the arthitecu of those days must 
have bi'en. 

In the northern jiarts, near to the Greek cities 
of the cu.-i'l, a more eh-gaiit stylo prevails ; the 
facade of the house is .idonied with a double row 
of portK'oo', l(•^tlng on culumns. The apartments 
enniniunic.ite with 1110^,0 exteiiur gallerjesi, which 
uilord .shade as well as fresh air. ilut ornaments 
and galleue' alike di'.ippear iu the interior of the 
counti V. The E.ust ol the present da^-^ is seen in 
the high walls, de-titute ol windows or any open- 
ing into the stieet hut a narrow door, within 
which dome.stic life is so rigorously confined. 

In the interior is tlie large hall, which nearh' fills 
the grontid -floor, ii'cd lor family meetings and the 
reccjition of strangers, A stone staircase leads up 
to the bedrooms, which contain deep recesses in 
the walls for beds and clo'ets. Snnio ol these 
houses are inhabited at the present day, though 
built cig'liteen centuiie.s ago. The .sheik of a 
.small village in the llaur.an received the travellers 
m his ball to supper, where the lirge bowl of stew 
was set on the ground, by the light of a clay lamp 
fed with butter. Around this .ill the sheiks of 
the neighbourhood squatted to enjoy the strangers’ 
societj'. The carpets and cushions were spread 
against the walls lor the night’s repose. 

Under the houses, a kitchen is cat out of the 
solid rock ; a hollow-ed stone forms the fireplace ; 
and a hole, in the ceiling above admits the light 
and allows the smoke to issue. All aih>und are 
rings and niches, to which were hung in olden 
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iPMlItat ttteiwilB. At a slioit dkitano^ 
%tL aooiiae are the stable^ with st^ 

taW^hii Ibr 13ie aorses, and holes in the pumrs 
to trUMh they were fastened. Then eome the 
oi^ltes and wresses for oil and wine. One of th^. 
irMch «» & .t H-Bor.^ haa a.K-rt of li««i 
placed outside the house, into whicli the grape- 
Aatherera poured the fruit which was afterwlu'ds 
trodden down in the cellar. Above this the pro- 
prietor had inscribed two Latin verses, celebrating 
the presents of Bacchus when the vine is ripened 
the burning rays of the sun, and telling us 
that his grapes produced a liquor equalling the 
nectar of the gods. The produce of tlie El-Barra 
vineyards was celebrated through the East in 
those days; and the Emperor Eliogabalns, w'ho 
appreciated them highly, had them brought to 
Borne at ^at expense. , 

If wo 'imagine ^11 these fallen walls and over- 
thrown arches changed into ton ns full of anima- 
tion and life, we can understand the effect they 
would have on the wandering Arabs who occasion- 
ally approached them. Attracted by Boinan civil- 
isation, many of their tribes submitted themselves 
to it. Eome did not fail to profit by tlie oppor- 
tunity, and formed them into bands of soUliers, 
who were among her bravest legions. One, oho 
was the son of a robber, reached tlie highe.'.t 
position in the empire ; and in spite of his low 
Wth, was cho'^en emperor. Nut forgetting his 
country, he founded a city on the spot o’here 
he was bom, called it by his name, and raised 
altars to his father, whom he made into a god. 
M, Waddington has found the ruins of Pliilii)- 
popolis, which Philip, who reigned only six years, 
had no time to finish. It O'as a singular chance 
that the thousandth anniversary of the found.itum 
of Eome occurred in his reign, when he gave 
magnificent spectacles for many clays ; and yet 
the imperial Cmsar w'as an Arab of the lowest 
extraction. 

Christianity was during this period malcing 
rapid jirogTcss ; and it is in Syria that we fiinl 
the earliest remains of Christian arcliitectuic. 
Few have been spared in Euto]>e by the hordes 
of barbarians; but there is a legular succession 
of chnrches in Syria from the fointh cciilury. As 
monotheism advanced, the altars were dedicated to 
a nameless go<1, who was called the (food or tiic 
MercifiiL The pagan fancied he was niMresMiig 
Baal or Jupiter; whilst the Jew or the ('hristian 
could at the same time invoke the Cud ot Kiael. 
One, built in the year 135 a.i>., nas dedicatc<l 
*To Him who is blest through all eternity,’ by j 
Salmon, son of Nesa, for his own salvation and 
that of his children. Two sides of it are engraved 
with letters resembliilg the monogram ol Chiitt. 
The lintel over the door of a clmuh r^hich no 
longer exists bears the inscription : ‘ Synagogue of 
the Marcionists of the town of Ijchad.i, built to 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus by Paul the priest.’ 
There are, however, numerous eluirdies still 
standing, almost all containing such inscriptions 
as : ‘ Kemeraber, 0 Lord, the Christian v, iio built 
this, and w’hose name Thou knowest ’ — ‘Loid, help 
this house and those who worship in it’ — *1J 
God be for us, who shall be against us f ’ — ^At the 
side of these Christian symbols,^ the monogram 
and the cross are found in profusion on the w.ills 
above the columns, and amidst the sculptures on 
the friezes. 


Kot unfroquentlF have pagan hsatides bean 
changed into ehuTchaa. At Ezra may he read the 
foBowing on the door of the church : * The hoitee 
of devils has become the house of the Lord ; the 
lamp of salvation lights up the darkness ; idohh 
trous sacrifices are replaced by the choirs of 
angels ; where the oigies of a false god were oele- 
brated, the praises of God are sung, A man who 
loves Christ, John, son of Diomed, has offered 
thivS magnificent monument out of his wealth, in 
which he has placetl the precious relic of the holy 
martyr George.’ Tliis building was finished in 
[ 515, and i.s still used for worship. 

I One of the buildings most ix'semhling our cathe- 
drals of the middle ages is the celebrated conveirt 
of Saint Simeon, situated between Antior U and 
Aleppo, to the north of Central Syria. Who has 
not heard of this saint, who irni)oM*d on himself 
the strange iiermnce of reiiuiining cm a pillar for 
thirty-seven years! His disciples raised him a 
column on a mountain, with a smaP cell at the 
top, around which mnllitudfs cruwdo 1 1<» hear his 
preaching. When ne died, his body was buried 
uith great pomp at Antioc'i ; but the jiilgrirns 
tor long afterwards pei'sicted in iisiting the place 
where he had lived, and hotels were built to 
lodge the vif-itois, one ot which lemaiiis, and boars 
the date of 47.9 A.r>. ; whilst a mugnificeiit church 
was raised around fire column of tin* SivK* »s. 

This church M. VogiU' has disrovi-nsf. It standb 
on a lull, with a distant view ol the Lake 
of Antioch, and surronuded by a wall tl inked 
with lowers, ihiongli uliicli you inter by a well- 
l>reserved triumphal arch. Within is a large 
monastery on one side, with cells, chaind. and 
superior’s house ; on the other is the church, 
which from A\hat rennims must have been one 
of the finest in Syria. The iorrn is tliaf of an 
immense Latin cross, of which the ceiifMl part 
was oraamented with marvellous art ; hut it has 
sulfered more than any other ytart, and is now 
choked with heaps of stones. The roliunn of St 
Simeon, which stood in the middle, has been 
overthrown and broken l)y C'lrtliqiiakes, 

It would appe,sr tlia‘" -visitors came until the 
end of the sixth century; i.lterwhi(h their visits 
ceaswl, and the country was no longer prosperous. 
Indeeii. tioin this pei'iiMi (Vntral Sv riu dpisappears 
liom history, vvluii civili-atK.ii and life rniandoned 
it. Houses were no longer hinlt; and in atter- 
years, w'hen the ]\Ioh,unmedans had overspread 
the country, it was changed into a desert, and 
barbarism k - established. When we rea<l about 
these heantilul cities, and admire tlie w'orks 
whu'li this (ivilisaliou had jiroduced, it is ditticult 
to forgive those who destroyed and knew not 
how to replace. 

UNCOMMON PLEAS. 

Law is not so much a matter of hair-splitting as it 
once was ; but lawyers have yet plenty of .scope for 
disjilayiiig their ingenuity in devising plausible 
pleas of defence, when placed in the unpleasant 
predicament of having really no case to go upon. 

On a voyage from San Francisco to London, tho i 
Knfe Kcllock encountered a heavy gale of several j 
days’ duration, during wdiich time the manage- 
ment of the ship devolved upon the first-officer ; 
the captain betaking himself to the cabin, where 


nr r; 


be lemidned prsyistg tmtfl «11 danger anw part, T!ie lUbmkt laneiNlitrtdsr if not tb« onfy «ogn« 
vbeiiiie resumed the oozonuiitd. Henraa aiHugned manj who haa eamped Ha deserts thaaka to 
for neglecting hia duty, and oooM not deny the legal ingentdly. A mm bortwing a ladder from 
impea^ment ; but his lawyer niged that the a neighbour, refused to let the owner have it again, 


devoutly, the fihip would have been lost The Jent on the express conamon that it was to he 
Commissioner, however, inclined to credit the returned as soon as his client had done with it ; 
mate’s seamanship rather than his superior’s stout he had not yet done with it, and therefore could 
praying, with the salvation of the ship, and not be called upon to give it up. His argument 
adjudge the latter to have proved himself utterly prevailed ; and the owner of the ladder was left 
unfit for his post ; but as his conduct did not lamenting his neighbonrly kindness.— A tax-col- 
appear to have contributed to the shijt's peril, he lector at Naples ran away with a large sum of 
had no power to cancel his certificate.— The public money, was caught, brought back, and put 
cowardly skipper did not shew sujh good cause on his trial. His counsel admitted the facts, but 
for his misbehaviour as the seaman wlio refused to contended that the collector was one of the people, 
go to sea after signing articles, although he ]}a(! the money was the peojde’s money, and it would 
no fault to find with the ship, the ofiicers, or the be monstrous to convict a man of stealing what 
food; but justified the non-fulfilment of his ’ was his own; and the juiy being of the same 
engagement on the ground that be liud dreaTued | mind. ac(|uitted the thief. 

the vessel was lost ; and having once Ix'fore liad ' A barrister retained to defend an unhappy man 
similar warning, and been shipwrecked through ' charged with purloining a duck, found himself 
pajing no heed to it, no money would induce him ' cmbarrassisl in consequence of the rogue having 


to try such a venture a second time. 


exercised liis invention over-freely, and volun- 


A man was once tried in Illinois for horse- ' teered several explanations of the matter. First 
stealing, upon evidence sufiiciently conclusive to I he said he did notste.al the duck —he had found it; 
satisfy even his own counsel that con viction was Ulien he said somebody had given him the duck; 
incvitalde. Still that W’orthy was in no wai' j then that his dog had jacked it up ; and lastly, that 
daunted, but rising for the defence, said he should , a malicious policeman had jmt the duck in his 
not attemjit to controvert the evidence before the ' pocket unknown to him, Vulting the case to the 
1 flirt, but would put in a plea of matrimonial ‘ jar)’, his counsel left the gentlemen to take their 


insanity. 


choice, saying : ‘ My niifortuiiate client has told ' 


‘ M.'tUimonial insanity !’ exclaimed Judge Wil- halt-u-dozen ctiffercnt stories ns to how he became 
kinMm — mull'd as everybody knew to u most uu- possessed of the duck. 1 don’t ask you to believe 
ami..ble wonmu. ‘I'hat is a novel defence ; but . all the stories, but 1 will ask you to take any one 
let us hear the (•' idence.’ of them.’ Which story they took, the advocate 


A witne>s was soon in the box who had known never knew, but the vMti got off! 
the I'lisoner for ten yeans, and deposed that in' One plea, if it be a good one, is quite enough; 
that timc‘ the deliiiqneut liad married half-a-don ti and m cei-tain cases, there is none so good as that 
limes, and wu-i living with liis .si.vth wile when ol iulaiuy. The law is very tender of ‘infants,’ 
arre.s:ed. ' b'oing great lengths to protect them against them- 

‘ Well,’ s.iid the witnes.s, ‘if any of them was ’ selve-.. It does, nothing to prevent an infant going 


better than the other.s I am not aware* of it ; 
they wore all a sorry lot ; they kejit the man con- 
stantly in liol-watcr by their peevish, scolding, 
quarrelsome di'-iio'-itions.’ 


into business on the biggest of scales ; but should 
the venture jirove uulortuiiate, it steps in to save 
him at the e.\peiise of those wdio have trusted him 
without first ascertaining the, date of his birth. 


‘Are you aware of the cliaractor,' manners, and . ^«ot long ago a young man, who had been trailing 
habits of the ladies lu* married T a-sked the as a Baltic merchant, suddenly departed for 
couii.sol. Australia well provided with funds; but being 

Other witnesses having confirmed this account brought back to England, was duly tried, and 
of the i>ri8oiier’s luntnmouial inislake.s, hia counsel duly convicted of having tlelrauded his creclitors. 
addres-sed the couit, dilating upon the cunning Again.st this convict um he ajipealed, on tiie ground 
way in which w'omen drew men into matiimony ; j that it was imi)o>.sible he could have taken any 
and the wondrous change that came over them money which belonged to or ought to have been 
when the victim was insnared ; finishing up by I divided among his creditors ; since, being a minor, 
conteniling that his client could not be held a he could not contract trade debts, and coii'-equcntly 
responsible agent after being galled by such Xan- had not — in law— any creditors among wliom the 
tippes for ten years. This skilful ‘touch of nature’ proj>crty ought to be divided ; and this apjwircutly 
was sufficient for the judge, W’hose charge ended monstrous jilca held with the Court of .Ajijieal. 
thus : ‘ Tliis court has had a certain ainoiuit of Infancy has its privileges elsew here. A woman 
znatrinionial experience with one female, and such was arrested in I'resburg, llunuary, for receiving 
experience has not been altogether of a satisfactory stolen goods. She was by birtli a Jewess; but 
character. But here is a man who has been, so six mouths previous to her detection, had been 
blind, imbecile, and idiotic as to marry in ten baptised into the Roman Catholic Church, When, 
years six horrible scolds and shrews. For so put upon her trial, she jileaded that she was aa 
doing I class him as a natural fool ; and even if infant, and could not therefore be hefd answer* 
he possessed any intelligence, the dwelling with able lor what she had done — the date of birth in 
these women must have liestroyed it. The plea of liuiigary running according to the date of baptism 
the counsel for the defence is sound in law and — and after seriou-s cogitation, the tribunal declared 
equity, and I charge you to bring in a verdict of the defence a good one ; and that she, a Woman of 
acquittal.’ The jury did as they were bid. forty, was legally but six months old, witli a score 
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of yeata Wodeo her which she might turn to dia* 
honest account with impunity. 

Like the wife-heater who averred that his help- 
mate commenced hostilities by throwing water 
and other combustibles at him, offenders often 
boldly take the bull by the horns, and justify 
their wrong-doing. A woman brought before the 
luametrates at Wcston-super-Slare for stabbing an 
aged dame, proclaimed that the prosecutrix was an 
old witch, who had ‘harrided’ her and her hus- 
band for two years, coming to her house and 
groaning at her, till she could not stand or do 
anything. Pressed as to whether she saw the 
witch anywhere near when she was taken that 
way, she confessed that the old woman was not 
always present at such limes; ‘ at least not liodily, 
but she came in a nasty spiritual way, making a 
nasty noise ; ’ but since she had ‘ scratcheil ’ her, 
she iiad not troubled her much. The plea, extra- 
ordinary as it u'as, so far availed that the witch- 
scratcher got off with a shilling fine. — A more 
impudent jdca was that put forward by an Irish 
tramp for robbing a miser. ‘Slum*, your Worship,’ 
said he, * an’ we ’re tould in the Eible that the way 
for a man to get to heaven is to sell all ho has 
an’ give the money to the poor ; an’ this mean 
old ciatur ’ud never have done that of his own 
accord. So I just helped him on the goo<l road 
meself, on’ sould all I took, an’ gave the money 
to the poor according. Anyhow, I gave it to 
meself, ye see ; an’ faith, I ’m as poor as a starved- 
ont robin.’ 

Store frank than prudent was Patrick Murphy, 
who appeared at the Dublin police court in C(>n^e- 
quence of taking the liberty of clearing a groc er’s 
till of its contents without "the owner’s jeermission. 
He looked so dejected, that the magi.strate, think- 
ing be had a repentant subject before him, re-iolved 
to improve the occasion ; and the following edify- 
ing colloquy eusued, ‘It’s a sad thing to see 
a young man of your age fall into evil ways. 
Haven’t you a family to look after you ? ’ 

‘ The praties thim-ielves arc not more numerous.’ 

‘And had you any einplovmcnt ? ’ 

‘Shure ivvery hour was illeganlly di varied.’ 

‘And I presume you liad prospects, and liopcd 
to rise in the world ? ’ 

‘Thrue for ye, your Honour. I expicted to 
lave ivvery mother’s son benuthe me.’ 

‘And now/ said the magistrate, ‘you’ve lo.-t 
character, prospects, everything, and all for five- 
IHjrice-farthing.’ 

‘ Shure now, your Honour, that wasn’t my fault 
at all at all/ said the victim of eircum‘'tance8. 

‘ It wasn’t 1 ' queried the magistrate. 

‘ No, your Honour, How was 1 to consave that 
there 'd be only a* dhirty foivepiuce-l'arthing f 
SI jure, an’ didn’t I clane out ivvery blissed emt 
I could foind ! ’ 

Transgressors unable to pretend innocence, some- 
times put forth stranj'e jileas of exteimation. A 
farm-labourer declared he bore no malice towards 
the owner of the wheat-stacks he had fired ; but 
having been badly treated by bis sweetheart, he 
had done what he had done, leot he might liave 
done something worse. — Another vainly tried to 
enlist magisterial ^mpathy by the following 
pathetic appeal : * 1 am an honest man, eir ; 

1 >oor, as you see, but striving to get a virtuous 
ivelibood. But the cruelty and mdiHeience of 
my fellow-men mbitter my existence. Pop tlie 


last six months I have been singing about town 
some of the finest songs in the English language. 
I have sung for two hours at a time before the 
mansions of the rich and noble, and then perhaps 
they have given me twopence. Is it not brutal 
that people dwelling in stylo and elegance should 
listen to a vocalist for two hours and then give 
him two coppers ? There must bo something 
wrong when a man like me, capable of giving 
e.xpression to the music of the best composers, has 
his feelings agonised as mine have been by the 
coldness and contempt of the world. In the best 
streets and squares of London I have sung as many 
as a hundred songs for eighteenpcnce. But the 
people have no ear ; the taste for music has 
dogoiierated, and I am the victim.’ 

Singularly well acquainted with his legal rights 
was an old ottonder convicted of an attempt to 
steal a purse, and sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. ‘ What I five years for au attempt ? ’ 
exclaimed he. ‘It ought only to be two years.’ 
lie was passed to the cells beloxv the ccurt ; but 
was subsequently placed again in tlie dock, and 
informed by the judge that he found he had no 
' power to pass a sentence of five years, and there- 
1 fore ordered him to be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for two years. ‘ 1 told you so ! ’ wa,s 
I the triumphant comment of the knowing one lus 
, the warder handed him ilown. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

A STILLSKSS wraps in c:\lru tlie summer day, 
Unlirokcn by a sound, save when the breeze 
A in<imcnt rustles thrjup:li the patched trees, 

Then leaves them motionless. The sultrj air — 

II ot as the breath of fevered patient — ‘■eeiiis 
Conscious of coming storm : the cattle crowd 
With low-bowed heads beneath the clm-clump.s, awed 
By some dread instinct of they know nut uha*, 

Save, that ’tis ill in)}iendiiig. Ail tlic sky 
With thickly gathering clouds i.s ovcrca.>l, 

Bark leaden clouds, their cdgoi tinged with red. 

All ominoiib of storm ; tlie anick, bu* dtups 
Of rain begin ti fall — a rumbling peal 
Of distant tliundci, low revcrberites 
Along the hills : more thickly fall the drop.s, J 
Ooinc.s down a deluge — and the lightning gleams 
In quick, succcssnc flashes ; louder still. 

And louder joars the thunder — till giics rein 
The tempest to it.s fury ; awing man 
And beast alike by its sublimity. 

Its wrath at length the stoini begins to bate, 

A wrath too fierce to last ; the thunder grows 
Fainter and fainter, and the lightnings cease ; 

The rain-drops patter feebly through the leaves, 

Till they at last arc spent ; bright diamonds, 

Of Heaven’s purest water, glittering hang 

On leaf, and Wade, and flower ; once more the birds 

Resume their for a while suspended song ; 

The cattle leave the shelter of the boughs, 

And seek again the pastures ; all the air 
Is filled with fragrance sweet, the cooling gift 
Of storm beneficent ; and once again 
From her enforced torpor wakes the Earth ! 

Asilev U, Baioiwik. 
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S \Y I M M I N O. 

AfANY concurrent circninstanre*^ «1ievv the desira- 
“bility of encouraging tlxj art of swimming among 
young persons of both sexe^% The liberal miuinur 
iji which the liondon Swimuiing Clul) offers to 
aid towards the attctiiiiueiit of this most dt\siruble 
end, we sliall speak of presently: the n(‘cessity 
’ idf rtvjuires some preliminary notice. Whetlier 
j>leasnre or business takes people on tlie water, the 
urgency is neaily tbe satne. It was grievously 
lumenlable to r(*ad and to know, for instance, 
about two ycai’fv uadc, how many hundreds of Iiap- 
les.s persons hud<i. *nly lound a uatmy grave by tbe 
great disaster on the Thames, Jnnoctmtly going 
iorth to enjoy a d<iy’s jdeasure on a liright summer 
day, they cro\\ded the much overbebm holiday 
steamer J //c* ; uomeu ami cliildieu gr(‘atlv 

O V 

jn'i'ilominatin',' over men. A ruddou cula^tiophe 
overwhtdmod all aliki*; and the dwollcrs iii the 
motropoli-! will never for^'et that day which plniii'fd 
.‘'O many families into sorrow and misery. Scoter of 
lives mif'lit have been saved, had even a little 
kuowledeo of swimming been mure f!;enerally dil- 
fuaed. Shipwrecks in all pints of the world teach 
the same lesson; English snlor-i are dcploiaLly 
delicietiv in this art, nmeh to the discredit of the 
authorities ; while passengers in ocean-going shij»s 
are obviously in similar plight. Sea anil river 
bathing, in like maimer, would be rendered more 
enjoyable if the bathers couhl have a little hope 
that they could swim even a few yards in cases 
of peril. 

Besides these considerations, personal cleanli- 
ness would be promoted by an occasional plunge 
into the water. The late Canon Kingsley ani- 
madverted in his own original way on our wolul 
deficiency in facilities for personal ablution : * I ! 
have often amused myself by fancying one ques- 
tion which an old Roman Emperor would ask were 
he to rise from his grave and visit the sights of 
London under the guidance of -some Minister -of 
State. The angust shade would doubtless admire 
our bridges and railways, our cathedrals and our 
public parks, and much more of which we need 


not be H>.hamecL But after a while I think he 
would look round, whether in London or in any 
' other of our great cities, for one class of buildings 
which in his empire was wont to be almost as 
' conspicuous and as splendid as the basilicas and 
temjiles. “And where:,” he would ask, “are your 
public baths The Minister of State who was 
liis guide might possibly reply : “ 0 great Caesar, 
1 really do not know.”’ 

Since Kingsley wrote these pungent words, tbe 
building of public baths and wash-houses has done 
some small amount of good. Much might be said 
on this matter; but our present subject is more 
(‘Specially confined to the encouragement of swim- 
ming as a most valuable art. 

M.iny women and giiB entertain a belief that 
swimming is scarcely a feminine art, that it is 
I .slightly wanting in delicacy. This is a mistake ; 
decorum can he easily observed by those who 
choose to observe it. Aliss J. R. Powers a few 
years ago published a small useful pamphlet under 
the title, JVhy do not Women Idwim ? She was Hono- 
rary Secretary of a Ladies’ Sanitary Association 
in operation at the time, and warmly advocated 
swimming both on sanitary grounds and as an aid 
towards saving human life. She left unanswered 
the question why Avomeu do not learn to swim, 

■ but adduced many arguments to shew that they 
ought to do so. It is well known that at our 
iuune.rous watering-places very tew women swim ; 
they may float and splash about, but only an 
insignificant proportion of them can really swim. 
Miss Powers remarks: ‘The greater part of the 
danger to water-traffic would be surmounted if 
every person could swim. In the majority of 
shipwrecks and other accidents on the waters, an 
expert swimmer could either reach land or keep 
afloat till help came. There is a method oi float- 
ing which requires very little exertion, and by 
which even a weak woman may sustain herself on 
the surface of the water for several hours. Now, on 
the contrary, when an accident happens even a 
dozen yards from land, women can do nothing but 
cling m helpless groups to some brave mBm who 
risks his own life to save theirs j and the result is 
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iiltftt all ^ink in one miserable heap.’ The truth and taking refreshments handed to her ; the water 

iiif this pictute is unhappily borne out by nunie- had a strong infusion of salt thrown in it, to 

mw TMOrded facts. increase its buoyancy. Since that time, Captain 

‘Long’ swims have attracted a good deal of Webb has eclipsed everything else of the kind 

attention in the last few years ; that is, swims known ; in tlie recent month of May he remained 

occupying several hours at a stretch. They are | in the whale-tank no less than sixty hours con- 
not of such paramount utility as some persons : tinuously, floating all the time, and never touching 
suppose ; because there is only a limited number sides or Itottom. * 

of circumstances under whicdi such swims arc Miss Beckwith frequently exhibits the art of 
likely to be brought into requisition, Neverthe- swimming in some of our larger buildings, with 

less they are worthy of being borne in mind, as useful hints as to the modes in which some may 

shewing what can be done not only by strong and save themselves and help to save others from 
active men, but also by young women, in keeping drowning. 

themselves afloat for hours together— far eclipsing Three or four years ago, at the Marvlebone 
the famous classical achievement of Leander swim- Swimming Bath, Mr B. H. Wallace-Dunlop gave 
rining across the Hellespont to meet his beloved a brief address on Swimming and Swimmers. 
Hero. Let us just touch on a few of the long His purpose was in part to introduce a new 
swims, leaving the reader to fill up details from system of to lessen some of the 

his own-reading of the daily joflrnals. mechanical or muscular exertion required in the 

Somewhat ovet' forty years ago, a seaman be- onlinary metho<l. These plates, and another 

longing to H,M.S. Oresfes threw himself overboard, contrivance called flippers, are secondary in im- 

as a means of escaping punishment for some portanre, however, to the fact that persons can 

offence ; he was picked up by a fishing-boat seven certainly learn ordinary swimming very easily, 
hours afterwards off the coast of Spain, and stated without any other a)>])aratus than their own arms 
that he had been swimming towards the land and legs. Mr Dunlop, commenting on the sad 

all the time. About the same period, two men neglect of the art in this country, said: 'The 

swam up the river Mersey from Liverpool to armies of Germany, under the .system intiiKluced 
Buncom ; they accomplished the distance in some- by General Pfalil, are taught swimming as part 
thing less than four houiu Passing over a long of the necessary drill instruction. The armies of 
interval, during which n)any swims were rccordetl France, Italy, and otlier nations, taught under 
of a few hours’ duration, we come to the more ; Bernardi’s system, which is culled “walking under 
' recent exploits of Captain Webb, certainly the ! water,” are all made c(»mpetent to cross rivers and 
most remarkable swimmer of whom we have ' c.anal8. In the. armies of Great Britain, on the 

authentic record. After some notable achieve- ! contrary, if there is any system at all in this 

ments in the Irish Sea, he undertook the astonish- 1 respect, it is the system of neglect. Our soldiers 
ing feat of swimming across the whole brca<llh | ami —strange to say— sailors are never taught to 
of the English Channel despite its very rough sea. j .swim. Britannia may rule the waves, but it is 
On the first attempt he could only reach part I more tlian onr soldiers and .sailors can do indi- 
of the way, and was for safety brought back by an i vidually for tbenis(dve,s.’ Mr Dunlop drew atten- 
attendant steamer. His second attempt, in 1875, I tion to the dis.asters of the Franconia, the Strnth- 
was quite successful ; he swam for nearly twenty- j chide, the Van'inard, anti the Iron Duke, as shew- 
tuw hours continuously, from Dover to the French j ing how many valuable lives might have been 
coast near Calais; he was supplied occasionally ! saved had the persons oii board known a little 

with, refreshments by pereons near at hand, but about switniuiiig. 

Le never touched boat or ground during this pro- The London Swimming Club has made a very 
longed interval. In the same year a young damsel, lil>eral ofl'er in connection with such matters. Mr 
Miss Agne.s Beckwith, daughter of Beckwith the Garratt Elliolt, the Honorary .Secretary, draws the 
teacher of swimming, gave clear proof that the attention of the jmbli ; to the subject fr^i tifiic 
weaker sex is strong enough to achieve remark- to time through tin* medium of the newspapers, 
able results in this art; she swum down the The Club has no swimming-bath to lend — indeed 
Thames from London Bridge to Greenwich, amid the great city of London is sadly deficient in them, 
the crowded shipping of that part of the river. In The CJub will assist learners gratuitously, or for 
a spirit of emulation, Emily Parker, daughter of a .small payment in some cases. More espe- 
another professional swimmer, slightly exceeded daily the Itovs ja large establi.shmcnts are thought 
Agnes Beckwith’s di.stance by swimming from about. Mr Elliott in one of his communiealiona 
London Bridge to Blackw.all. Cavill, another says: ‘Wiiy any moderate-sized board ing-.school 
ewi mining-master, accomplished the distance from is without a jdunge-bath (even so small as those 
Dover to Ramsgate ; he was six hours and a half at Endell Stred), I cannot imagine ; in the winter 
doing the feat, but was nmre distressed with the season it conld be used as a covered playground 
heat of the sun beating down upon his head and ' or lecture-room. If the expense be too heavy, a 
the sunshine glaring into his (-yes than with j tuition-tank could be constructed for nl»out fifty 
fatigue. Quite recently the London public liave j pounds, in which every child could he taught in 
been astonished by proofs of the great length j tlie routine of school.’ So far as the City of 
of time that persons can remain floating with : London Club is concerned, instruction, as we have 
or without swimming. At the We.stminslcr ; sajd, is given either gratuitously or for payment. 
Aquarium is a large tank con.structed for the according to circumstances, 

temporary reception of a live w'hale ; in this An interesting display took place in the month 
tank Agnes Beckwith remained afloat for thirty of April last, tending to shew what can be 
Itours, without touching ground or sides of the done if committees and managers of laige estab- 
tauk, singing a little and occasionally reading a lishments choose to do it. The Orphan Working 
jiewspapex to pass away the dreary monotony, School at Haverstock Hill, the Emanuel Hospital 
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Sciiool At Westisinster, the Boyal Caledo&ian 
ABvlam at Holloway, t^ Commercial Travellera’ 
Scoool near Watford, the Spai^eon Orphanage 
at Stockwell, all poaseae awimining-batha, super- 
intended and kindly aided by the London Swim- 
ming Club. At one of them, the Orphan Working 
School, none of the boys had any knowledge of 
swimming when the baths were commenced a few 
years ago ; now they can all swim, some of them 
for considerable distances. On the occasion ad- 
verted to, many of the boys competed for the Club’s 
certificates at the Floating Baths just outside the 
Thames Embankment near Charing Cross. Some 
of the best of them shewed not only how to save 
their own lives from drowning, but also how they 
may aid in saving others in time of peril. 

Our scanty supply of swinjming-baths is, as we 
have implied, a sad drawback to tlie learning and 
practising of this most salutary art. Liverpool, 
however, celebrated among our provincial cities 
for the grand scale on which the municipal 
authorities carry into elfect public works, to be 
paid for out of rates and dues, has reason to be 
proud of her public baths, distributed as they are 
in six dillereut parts of the city and suburbs, and 
constructed at an aggregate cost exceeding one 
hundred thousand pounds. Besides small ul)ln- 
tionary baths, there are twelve swimming-baths 
of ample dimensions. In the metropolis, the best 
supplied district or parish is Muryleboue ; the 
j ubiic baths and wash-houses here establishoil 
comprise four swimniing-batiis averaging seventy 
feet in lerigth ; w'hile the adjoining j)urish of 
Paddington possesses one reaching ninety feet in 
length. 

Amongst the numerous siibjects which are now 
taught to Ihws and girls, the art of swiimniug 
certainly should not be ueglecteil. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CIUT’TKK XXVlir. — AUTOlUCKUl.Vl’HT. 

‘ / auppoic jou don't know of nothmt} <u haa took place, do 

you 'f ’ 

I WEST up to town next day with Uncle Ben, 
according to arrangement. 1 found Dr Brand | 
a trifle brusque and dictatorial, I thought ; but j 
learning that years must elapse before lie would 
undertake to do more than lake a fricmlly interest 
in me, I thought I should manage to get along j 
with him very nicely. In the gn at school of | 
medicine and surgery in Avhich I presently found 
myself a pupil, Dr Brand was regarded with pro- 
found respect. One of the first things pointed 
out to me in the hospital museum was a dissection 
of the human arm, in which every nerve and vein 
and artery and muscle was displayed in most 
delicate and exquisite network. That was Dr 
Brand’s doing ; and it was looked on as something 
next to a miracle of dexterity and art. I saw 
him in the operating theatre, where he stood 
almost unrivalled. At first, his perfect calm, the 
insouciance with which he went to the most 
terrible performances, .shocked and disgusted me, 
and I thought him a monster of no-feeling. But 
in a week or two I began to be better able to 
understand and value his quiet mastery; and in 
a mouth he was my special hero. 


It has been a problem to many, how it eomes 
about that the orderly and gentlemenly men who 
make up the rank-and-file of medicine and surg^y 
in these islands are evolved from the disorderly 
and rowdy youth who make up the staple of our 
medical-student supply. I confess myself the 
more nnable to solve this problem because I have 
been intimate with the embryonic and with the 
complete surgeon, and have known and noted the 
marvellons space w'hich severs them. In Oxford, 
i I had known reading sets, and boating sets, and 
I drinking and gambling sets, and seta of all sorts. 
But though I found men here given over to the 
same variety of pursuits, they went about them 
for the most part in so different a manner, and 
were themselves of so different an orde^ that I 
seemed to be thrown into quite* an unfamiliar life 
among them. I had been so accustomed to the 
control of money, that town-life offered me no new 
temptations to extravagance. Of all the keen, 
things Balzac lias w'ritlen, there is none keener 
than that 2 >as.sage in which he declares of an 
extravagant woman that she was reckless in the 
profligacy of her w’aste hecause she had known 
a time when a sou’s w'ortli of fried potatoes would 
have been a luxury to her. But it never occurred 
to me to do less than spend what Uncle Ben 
allowed me, and I found my society sought by 
some for whom I had little affection. How it 
fared with Uncle Ben's sons, my cousins, I can 
only conjecture ; but I know that my relationship 
to the great millionaire was converted into one of 
the miseries of rny life, T)y the adulation it secured 
me, and the prominence it occasionally gave me, 
Mr Wickamby, senior denionstrator, W’as marvel- 
lously fond of me, and undertook to introduce me 
to scientific society in London. I went to an 
as.seml)lage of ladies and gentlemen in his com- 
pany at one time, and was finding an innocent 
interest in the display of divers new inventions, 
when a whisper from AVickuinby — ‘The nephew 
of Hartley — Hartley Hall, you know — the great 
millionaire’ — came in upon my quiet, and my 
night was spoiled. There was a gilt pasteboard 
erection of cubic form at one end of the room, 
which wtus suppo.sed to rei>resent the exact amount 
of gohl in circulation in the British Islands ; and 
whilst I regarded this, and thought how small 
a sum of money it represented per head for the 
population, Mr Wickamby ci;me up and laughed, 
and said in the voice of a public lecturer, that my 
uncle, Mr Hartley of Hartley Hall, ‘could shew 
a considerable slice of that il he desired to — eh? 
Ila ! ha ! ’ The baleful whisi)er followed me into 
remote corners : ‘ Nephew ot Hartley — great mil- 
lionaire — Hartley. Quite a self-made man. 

There was a Doctor of J.)ivinity there who was 
most ponderously j)olite to me, and who took the 
keenest interest in my uncle and my welfare. Ha 
delivered a little oration to me on the dangem 
and advantages of wealth ; and whenever anybody 
passed the corner in which he had me j^uned, 
he would interrupt the current of his sp^edh to 
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tmiumon the piasser-by, and would ask to be per- power is not wielded by any man in our Church, 

mitted to introduce Mr Campbell, ‘nephew of even though he may make all the concessions 

Mr Hartley, the distinguished millionaire.’ The which should secure it. The power of the Church 

coarse greed with which I found myself sur- great; bx\t the openings to individual 

rounded, not for money, but for leave to talk are few. Jhere is an open avenue to 

uvi. xui U.UUCJ, uu power in the Church of Rome; and 

about it, would have been matter for laughter, if yo^ „my think it, tliere is a way as 

I had not been the centre of it. As it was, how- i)road and certain among the great schismatic sects 

ever, it became unbearable, and I withdrew myself —Congregational and Wesleyan. Amongst us, the 

stealthily. I had rooms in Clement’s Inn, light individual withers, and the Church is more and 

airy chambers, looking out upon a square of green, more. Spurgeon is more of a personality than 

bordered by fine trees. The rooms look now upon even the Archbishop ol Canterbury.’ 

the New Law Courts, which have been so long a- J not satisfied 

bunding and the grass is still there before them 

and the trees yet flourish. I was mightily proud j ^^ged, ‘there is smvly some joy in 

of those cliambers at the first, and was perhaps fighting a good cause, even as one of the rank- 
happier in them than I have ever been elsewhere, and-file ?’ 

‘What niore felicitie,’ asks the poet, ‘can fall to crea- ‘Ay,’ said Gascoigne ; ‘ surely. But there would 
tore, Than to enjoyc deligbte with libertie?' Mr be more joy perhaps in leading the combatants.’ 


Wickamby, the senior demonstrator, would some- 
times visit me of an afternoon and take a glass of 


‘ In what direction ? ’ I .'wked him. 

He laughed, and tlirew his hands abroad with a 


Burgundy and a cigar. He was a man who smiled, careless ge'^turo. ‘ revhaps one might see,’ he 
a comfortable man, with a saponaceous manner, answered, ‘ a little farther on horseback.’ 

He had little set forms of speech for all in.anner I loved him so sincerely and admired him so 
of circumstances and contingencies, which he used much, that this sexmiiiig llippancy grieved me, 
by rote, as though they were formula) out of the and I let the subject go. ‘Avsop will be. here 
PharmacojKcia. One of these wa.s that it re.ally directly,’ I told him. ‘ I have asked liim especi- 
seemed absurd to say it, but if ever at any moment i ally to* come tbi.s evening ; but 1 have not tidd 
I found myself in want of funds, I was to apjily I him that you will be here. I kept that for a 
to him, and consider him my banker. It was so surju ise.’ 

easy, he would add, to run out of coin in town. There was a little constraint upon me as I said 
At first, it crossed inu that this was the prelude this ; for I did not wisli it to appear tluat J dis- 
to a request for a loan ; but Mr Wickamby never sentctl seriously from any nioud of his. Lest he 
tried my regard in that way; and he used to utter j sliould ohserve this, 1 aro.k‘ as I spoke, and seizing 


his formula so heartily, that I grew positively ! one of his portmauteaus, dragged' it into his bed- 
grateful to him for his Vteuevolence. i room. It was a little surprising that he returned 

But there were pleasanter visitors than Mr 1 no answer for a minute. But he called out after 
Wickamby at my chambers in Cleinent’.s Inn, and that pause, as he I’ullowcd with the other port- 
among the pleasantest were Gascoigne and ASsop. manteau; ‘ A>op coming! Jolly!’ And then 
Gascoigne’s clerical duties held him hard and fast in a changed tone he said suddenly : ‘ How very 
in the country all the year, with the e.\ceptiou of unfortumile.’ 

one fortnight, which he spent with me. I met I turned round and faced him as he sat upon 
him at the railway station, and brought him the bed, and asked him what was unfortunate. 


home in great glee, and enthroned him in an 
armchair. 

‘What prospects?’ I asked him. ‘When are 
you going to bi* a Bishop ? ’ 


‘ At what time did you ask Aisop to be here 1’ 
he queried. 

‘ Eight o’clock,’ I answered. 

‘ What a pity,’ he' said in an eager busj^ng way. 


‘ I don’t know,’ he ansvrered laughinglja But j ‘ I have an appointment I ought to have kept at 
he added more gravely, and as I thought with a i once on coming into town.’ He laid hi.s hands on 
touch of regretful tiess : ‘ I ought to have staved j my shoulders, and ymt me aw.ay from him laugh- 
on at college, Jack, and taken a fellowship. JBut ingly. ‘The pleasure of seeing you, Old Jack, 
I should never have had the living which is to be j sent” it out of my head ; but l' must keep it. I 
mine unless I had put my neck into the yoke of j am a quarter of an hour late already,’ he went on, 
this curacy. The patron insists on having a work- ! looking at hi.s watch. ‘ Let me write a line to 
ing man, and I am working. One of the ame- I Gregory, lest he should think I ran away from 
liorations,’ he said, laughing again, ‘is that they j hinj.’ 

don’t consider cricket wicked in our part of the I gave him pen, ink, and paper, and he scrawled 
world.| a hasty note. ‘ Read that,’ he said, as he threw it 

I said somewhat hotly at this, that the servants in an open envelope towards me. ‘ I shall be 
of the Church were surrounded by foolish restric- back in an hour and a h.alf at latest.’ Ho seized 
tions, and that none seemed more absurd to me his hat, and was hurrying from the room, when I 
than the denial of harmless outdoor sports. I called after him. 
could see a reason against perhap.s hunting ;; but ‘How about dinner?’ 

there were a dozen other things whicli I enu- ‘Ah! dinner!’ he said, turning with a hand 

merated in w’hicb, as I believed, there lay harm upon the door. ‘Put it off till nine. Is that 
neither for a clei^mon nor for his flock. possible ? Or dine without me to-night. Never 

‘ You are wrong, Jack,’ said Gascoigne seriously, miind. Old Jack. Better luck next time.’ With 
‘ But the drawback in the Church of England is , that he went out ; and I heard him leaping down- 
that the influence secured is not commensurate j stairs, two steps at a time, 
with the sacrifice ordmned. The true sacerdotal [ He had not gone long when Gregory came in. 


He laid hi.s hand 
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Gascoigne’s sudden departure had left me a little 
dull, and I was all the more rejoiced to see ^op. 
He and I chatted indilferently for a minute or 
two, until he said : ‘ You sent for me particularly. 
Anything up?’ I handed him Gascoigne's letter, 
thinking how pleasant it would be by-and-by for 
all three of us to be together in my roonis. It 
was growing dusk ; and he took it to the window 
to read it. He seemed a long time getting through 
it, I thought, especially since Gascoigne had spent 
so little time in writing it. I asked at last if he 
did not find it legible. ‘ Yes,’ he answered ; 
‘ legible enough. But it 's very unlucky. I can’t 
wait for him.’ 

‘ Can’t wait for him ? ’ I asked ]nteou8ly. ‘You 
take it very quietly, the two of you, spoiling my 
night in this way.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said ^sop, with an air of philosojiby ; 
‘life’s full of disa))))ointu)enls, and we must school 
ours(dves to bear ’enu’ 

‘ Well, you ’ll come to-morrow, won't you ? 
And we ’ll spend the day together.’ 

‘Well, I’m not sure about to-morrow,’ said 
Al.sop, with an air of some constraint ; ‘ but I ’ll 
W'rile and tell you about it. Meantime, give tlie 
traveller drink ; and I’ll take a cigar. I’ve only 
half an hour to spare.’ 

Nothing remained but to make the best of it, 

I should have Gascc»igiie back dirc-ctly, and a 
pleasant fortnight lay before me. Yet the rose- 
coloured bloom seemed some.liow to be rubbed ofl’ 
that near future, and 1 felt f[t\ite chilled and 
nuliappy. Gregory smoked his cigar almost in ! 
silence; and I went out with him and saw him 
into a tab ; .and thereafter went back to my 
chambers in a disconsolate and gloomy mood, 
and awaited Gascoigne. 

When he returned, he heard of Gregory’.s 
departure witli so singular an absence of concern 
in manner, thougli he said tbieiitly enough what 
a pity it was to miss Ailsop, that I asked him out- 
right if he did not care to meet him. He biiiHied 
a little, and said that all our youthiul friemlships 
could scarcely be exi>ected to last as firmly as 
that between us two. He was so embarrassed 
whibst he said this, beneath the, lightness of 
manner he as.sumed, tliat before* I had W(;ll 
thought it, 1 called out ; ‘Von don't care for 
Gregory. Did you leave me to avoid him ? ’ 

lie turned quite red in his distress. ‘.Tack,’ he 
said appealingly, ‘ who has imt such a notion into 
your head ? Has Gregory hinted anything of the 
kind V 

‘No,’ I cried; ‘nothing. It was only a fancy 
of mine. But 1 thought -you were both so calm 
about missing each other—tliat you had quarrelled, 
and did not wish me to know" it. You were not 
very much with each other at Uncle Ben’s place 
when you were down last, and I have never seen 
you since, e.\cept apart.’ 

I thought he seemed relieved, though I could 
not conjecture why. He uuule no aus\ver e,\cojd 
to ask me if I had read liis note to Gregory. ! 
When I said ‘ No,’ he took it from the table ! 
where Gregory had left it, and handed it to me. 
It began, ‘ My dear Also]),’ and ended with, ‘ Yonrs 
always;’ and there was no hint of anytliiug but 
friendship in the few hearty lines which expressed 
his regret for keeping Gregory waiting. 

There was no news from Gregory for four 
days ; and 1 was so wounded at this, that it alto- 


gether dashed the triumph and pleasure of having 
Gascoigne to myself in my own London chambers; 
a matter which had seemed too pleasant to be 
real in the contemplation of it. On the morning 
of the fifth day, a letter came bearing the Paris 
post-mark, and expressing Alsop’s rcCTets at his 
enforced absence. This cleared the cloud ; for it 
explained that unexpected prix'ate business had 
sent him abroad. ‘ Assure Gascoigne of my best 
wishes,’ saiil the letter at its close. ‘ There is no 
need to tell cither of you how happy the reunion 
yon planned wouhl have made me, had it been 
possible for me to share in it.’ So that there was 
no fear of any breach between them, I cared less 
for the absence of one of them, 

Gregory did not return to town until Gascoigne 
had gone back to his curacy. I told him of the 
fears I had euter^pined about the possible deca- 
I deuce of their friendship ; amkjie listened to all 
I had to say with a solemnity very unusual with 
him. He spoke in answer Avith a sort of rough 
tenderness. ‘You nurse illusion.s, young un. 
Heave 'em overboard ; but be sure you don’t let 
your generous impulses go with ’em.' 

He spoke so seriously, that I concluded he had 
a meaning ; though why the loss of any generous 
impulse should be involved in my ceasing to 
believe that he and Gascoigne had quarrelled, I 
could not divine. A sudden sound of footsteps 
on the staircase and a determined hammering at 
my outer door prevented the continuation of our 
talk ; and my visitors being admitted, made instant • 
demands for drink, and stated that they had 
come with a proposal. They were amiable young 
people, with strong social leaning.^, and were 
supposed by their parents to be reading for the 
Bar. The proposal wa.s that a convivial society 
sliould be formed, meeting in rotation at the 
chambers of the men who belonged to it ; and 
Gregory being voted to the chair, an initial 
committee meeting was held. Bills of Wadham 
had come prepared with a sugge.«tioii that the 
soci(:ty should be known as * Tlie Associated 
Order of llum-rum-Pahs and Boyal Brother- 
hood of Frolicsome Fellows ; ’ and thi.s imposing 
title being by acclamation adopted, the rules and 
regulations of tlie society were straightway framed. 
Jeans, late of Exeter, and now of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, called to that high pro- 
fession the week before last, was already' glorious 
in the possession of the services of a clerk, to 
whom the task of engrossing the rules of the new 
society was intrusted. We went for all this 
genial nonsense with a certain solemnity which 
became it well, and discussed laws and by-lau's 
with a business-like gravity which left upon me a 
sen.?c of having been hard ’ at work, 'flie first 
meeting took place at my chambers, and Avas 
attended by the consumjttiuu of much liquid 
refreshment and a great number of cigars. On 
this occasion I Avas formally installed as Royal 
Fellow ; and Gregory Avas created l>epuiy Royal 
Fcdlow. A vast number of other offices were 
created, one of the chief objects of the society 
being to include none Avho did not hold office 
within its rauk.s. 

Thereafter, regular weekly meetings were held 
at the chambers of the A-arious members ; and the 
society lived a flourishing and on the •whole a 
very jovial and harmless Ule, which gave delight 
and hiAi't not. It reached an untimeuus finish in 
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tiw Toom6 in it first came into being. The 
hoar of midnight approached, and we were singing 
an absurd chorus ; 

Frcna Wimbledon to Wombledon is seventeen milee ; 
From Wombledon to W imbledon is seventeen miles ; 
From Wimbledon to WomMedon — 

From Wombledon to Wimbledon — 

From Wimbledon to Wombledon is seventeen milea 

I had thought, in the pauses of this topographical 
record, that I could hear a knocking at the door ; 
and any doubt I have had upon the point 

was set at rest when the end of the chorus came. 
Blows were dealt upon the door in a perfect 
shower, apparently by a heavy stick ; and one 
of niy companions answering this noisy summons, 
reported the advent oi ‘an elderly Bloke in 
sportive , raiment.’ This announcenient being 
made in a voice <which must have been audible 
without, I went to greet my visitor, whoever 
he might be, with some reasonable dread that he 
might consider himself insnltcd. To my surprise, 
the visitor was no other than ray Uncle Ben; and 
before his eye caught mine, I could see both 
trouble and anger on his face. 

‘Come in, uncle,’ I said, but with some 
awkwardness. ‘I Ijave a few friends here. I 
have told you about the Club in my letters, and 
it meets here to-night* 

He pushed by me without answer, and staud- 
,ing in the centre of the room, surveyed the 
assembly for a moment. Theh nodding to 
Gregory, he removed his hat, and sat down in 
the chair I had occupied. ‘ Don’t let me disturb 
your amusements,’ he said gruffly ; hut his angry 
countejiance perturbed the young fellows, and 
they sat in silence, or talked to one another in. 
subdued tones and formal phrases. In a little 
space one rose to go. Another followed him ; and 
in less than a quarter of an hour after Uncle 
Ben's arrival, the room was cleared, I had ma<]e an 
awkward presentation of my uncle to the assembly, 
and bad tried to enter into talk with him ; but 
his manner, so different from anything 1 had 
i hitherto observ'ed in him, froze all geniality, and 
I his answers were all a gloomy ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 
When at last the guests were all gone, he drank a 
tumbler of Burginidy, and rising, took his stand 
upon the hearthrug. 

‘What is the matter, uncle?’ I asked, after a 
moment’s pause, in which he had looked at me 
as if about to speak. ‘ Is any one ill at liome f 
Is Maud ’ 

‘I suppose,’ he said, regarding me with a look 
of mingled grief and rage which, while it staggered, 
baffled me to understand — ‘ I sHpj)ose you don’t 
know of nothing as has took place, do you ?’ 

‘ No,’ I stammered — ‘ unless it were tlie . 

‘ The what I * he asked me, with an almost fierce 
anxiety. 

‘The meeting here to-night, and the noise we 
were making when jmu came.’ 

He held his hat in bis hand, and to my | 
intense surprise, he dashed it, at this answer, I 
on the floor, and broke into an execration. I 
regarded him with both amazement and fear ; for 
the mood in which I saw him was so fonugn to 
his nature, thdt I could only think him mad. 
Quite apart from the fact that he always drank 
with extreme moderation, I could tell that he 
was R>her now. He glared at me for full a minute 


with his face inSamed by rage ; but he 
hard for self-control, and at last secured it. 

* Anybody to look at you,’ he said, ‘ ud think 
as you was wonder-struck.’ 

‘I am indeed,* I answered. ‘Pray, tell me 
what has happened.' 

‘ Oh ! ’ he said, shaking his head at me with 
an expression of bitter sorrow, ‘you deceiver} 
Oh ! you deceiver ! ’ 

‘Uncle,’ 1 cried, ‘in what have I ever deceived 
you ? What have I done ? ’ 

‘You shall have a chance,* he said with a 
broken voice, whilst tears made their way to his 
eyes. ‘I’ll give you a opportunity. Make a 
clean breast of it, an’ I ’ll overlook it.’ 

His appeal cut me to the quick ; for I could read 
such .a pathetic earnestness in his broken speech 
' and his rugged homely face as I had never seen or 
; heard elsewhere. But I had no answer. I was 
; half giddy with surjuise, and my nnnd was filled 
; with quick-darting conjectures. All nry guesses 
1 left me bewildered ; for though I had a boyish 
i fault and folly here and there set down in the 
] books of conscience, I could think of nothing I 
i had ever done or contemplated which seemed 
j worthy of a tithe’.s tithe of his emotion. 

‘You shall have a chance,’ he said, ‘Tell me 
yon done it Tell n\e what yon done it for. 
Promise me, on your sacred oath, as yon ’ll never 
i do it again, and this once I ’ll overlook it Don’t 
■ send your Uncle Ben off 1)roken-!icarted. Make a 
’ clean breast, an’ I ’ll forgive you,’ The tears were 
: coursing down his face, and he spoke with a 
I broken voice. 

j I think the love and sorrow which I felt for 
; him steadied me. I answered then. ‘Uncle, 

: whatever suspicion you may harbour against me, 

‘ 1 am innocent of having done one thing or thought 
‘ one thought against your ]H‘ace ol mind. Tel! me 
i what you believe against me, and I will clear 
' myself.’ 

‘You’re hardened,’ he answered with returning 
; anger ; ‘ but my sistcr’.s blood 's in you, and though 
! your father was a rogue belbre you, I can’t get 
I over it. I can’t b'dieve,’ he went on, softening 
I again, ‘ as Bella's cliiM ’.s gone ipiite to the bad so 
young. Look here, .lohnny. 1 took you icMyonr 
mother’s sake ; an’ I kep’ you, an’ I had ydu bred 
up like a gentleman, an’ I did my best to make a 
man of you. If 1 seem to be stern with you, it ’s 
: for j^our* good. I can’t overlook it, not without a 
I full confession ; an’ even then, it ’ll take ’ears an* 
’cars to overgrow it. But you clean your breast, 
an’ I ’ll forgive you.’ 

‘You quite bewilder me,’ I answ’ered earnestly. 
‘I know of nothing — I have done nothing, which 
could cause you such grief. Believe me, uncle, I 
would sooner die than even seem ungrateful.’ In 
the eagernes.s of my protestation I approached him 
and laid a hand upon his arm ; and he looked 
at me fixedly, whilst I could see sorrow i^ain 
giving way to rage. Perhaps this alteration in his 
mood worked some change in mine ; for I added 
witlumore firmness than I had been able hitherto 
to shew, that I had a right to hear his accusation, 
and that it was impossible that I could clear 
my, self until I knew of what I was suspected. 

* Oh, you innocent, persecuted, wrong-suspected 
creature,’ he cried w’ith a bitter sneer, ‘ You 
haven’t done nothin’ mean, have you? You 
haven’t done nothin' low an’ base, an’ blackguardly, 
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an* criminal, have you now ? lAw bless us, no ; 
he wcmldnV 

‘ I have not,’ I cried, with mounting anger at 
the obstinacy of his accusation, and his refusal to 
put it before me plainly. * And whoever charges 
such a thing against me, lies.’ 

‘What?’ he said a^ain. ‘You’ve made your 
mind up to brave it out, an’ swear black’s 
white V 

* Neither yoi. r past tenderness to me,’ I answered, 
^nor your relationship, nor your age, give you a 
right to speak so. if you have any charge to 
bring, speak it out. If you will give me no cliance 
to clear myself, I will not listen to your accusa* 
tions.’ Those were the last words I spoke to 
him ; for he broke out with a wild exclamation, 
and struck me across the face so heavily tliat I fell 
and lay unconscious for a time. When I awoke, 
dizzily and painfully, there was already a gray 
light peering through the windows, aiul I was 
alone. The interview with Uncle Hen seemed al 
first like a miserable dream; but as it cleared itself 
to my memory, nothing but wounded pride; wilh- 
held my tears. 


TEA-PLANTING IN ASSAM. 

Lv our issue of August 0, 1879, wo gave our 
readers a sketch of the lives of Indian cc)oli(;s who 
..ad emigrated to P.ritisli Guiana. We have been 
favoured by a contributor, who has sjjecial know- 
ledge on the subject, with a few remarks uj>on the 
employment of l lie same class of people by English 
cajiitali.sts in India. His narration i.s as follows ; 

‘The popiihuiou of the ]irovince of Assam i.s too 
smiill, and the }>eople much loo indolent, to meet 
the labour reijuirenicnts of the great indu.-try 
M'hicli has grorvu up in the last forty years, and 
which is rapidly increasing and extending to 
other districts of India. It hiis conso(jiu;ntly 
become necessary to import labour to the pro- 
vince ; and the over-crowded rural districts of 
Bengal olfer a large and satislaclory field for 
obtaining that which, in addition to J,lie generally 
believed all-])owerful capital, is indispensable to 
succ(!ss — namely, labour. 

‘ Into districts such as these, East and West 
India planters have sent their agents to obtain 
labour, and to the mutual benefit of employer 
and cmidoyc. A recent oflicial return gave the 
number of labourers imported into Assam alone 
at one hundred and ninety thousand. There are 
many other districts engaged in tea-planting, 
although Assam stands most in need of iinptirtcM 
labour. This province in the past has come in 
for a fair share of calumny— planters have treated 
their labourers as cattle, underpaid, overworked 
badly housed, half-starved, mercilessly beaten 
them, and so on. Parliamentary debaters on the 
“ cat ” uphold the fact that troublesome meni- 
bers are to be found in every comnumitv, and 
that in some cases, severity alone can keep tlie 
command in the proper hands ; and thus excep- 
tionally severe measures have undoubtedly some- 
times been used by the Indian planter. On the 
other hand, a conscientious and right-thiukinw 
body of men comprise the planting community at 


the present time, and a labourer is too valuable 
to be badly treated. In making new estates, the 
home comforts of the coolies are secured even 
before those of the European. Wells and tanks 
are dug to secure a supply of wholesome water; 
and houses— erected at no small cost — are aban- 
doned if considered unhealthy, and a new site 
chosen. 

‘ The government of India does away with the 
remote chance of the Indian emigrant being badly 
oft Planters’ agents in the recruiting districts 
have to he armed with a license signed by the 
magistrate of the district they leave, and counter- 
signed by a like official in the place where they 
wish to recruit. When the labourers are prevailed 
upon to seek a living in distant districts, instead of 
<lragging out an existence in their own country, 
they have to l)e token before a magiArate and 
express their willingness to go vuth tlie recruiter, 
so as to satisfy justice— that is, the government of 
India — that they are not coerced into leaving. 
'I'he first term of service is for three years, 
altbough planters are agitating for an extension of 
the period of service. All expenses come directly 
upon the importer ; and it costs from sixty to a 
hundred rupees a head to bring suitable coolies 
from their homes to Assam. When their agree- 
ments expire, they are free to renew or leave ; 
but the planter does not have to provide them 
a passage home. The daily working hours are 
nine, with one day’s rest in seven. Rice has to be 
supplied to coolies at a given rate, and for several ' 
yeai-s past planters have sustained a very heavy 
and serious loss under this head, being forced to 
sujiply rice to coolies at nearly half the original 
cost. A blanket too has to be given to each 
agreement coolie every year, and a good house and 
medical attendance provided gratuitously. 

‘ Imported labourers in the tea districts of 
India are very well off. The men are engaged 
at four, live, and six rupees per month, and the 
women at tliree, four, and live rupefes. Every 
child above five years of age works and is paid; 
and peojjle with large families, if provident, are 
able to save no inconsiderable sums of money. 
I’or these rates, certain tasks are given ; but they 
seldom occupy even half the time of industrious 
labourers. Men hoeing not infrequently do three 
or four extra tasks in a day, and the writer has seen 
them returning home with their day’s work done 
—that is, the regulation task — at nine o’clock in 
the morning. Women are able to earn still better 
wages at certain seasons of the year. A woman 
under agreement for five rupees a month would 
have a daily wage of about ten pice (tlireepence 
three-farthings). In good growing weather, when 
there has been a great pressure of leaf, I have 
known women take ten annas (one shilling and 
threepence) extra pay in the evening, for a day’s 
w'ork over the task. It was a woman’s own fault 
if she did not treble and quadruple her ten pice 
a day. There was the leaf growing so fast as to 
make the planter very anxious indeed to get it off 
the bushes, and the women who earned good pay 
were always encouraged by the manager, who 
only wished that a few more would take the same 
amount. An estate coolie can live vwy wdl 
indeed upon six pice a day, as he gets his rice at 
a reduced rale. Now, even when he does his tttik 
only, he receives ten or twelve pice daily, and so 
has a good proportionate balance at the end of the 
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month. Clothing costs but little, and the item of 
soap does not involve a ruinous expenditure. 

* The people are enjoying a state of prosperity 
which they could not have iinagined possible when 
struggling for an existence in their own homes. 
A coolie has only to be industrious -and careful, 
and he is bound to save money. If sick, he is 
fed ; if well, is made to work, and is paid. Good 
workmen are seen after a few years in the country 
in possession of cows, goats, and poultr}’, and 
occasionally a pony or two. They give their wives 
and children sihW ornaments ; and not infre- 
quently adorn their own waists with neat silver 
(mains, representing a sum of money which I 
question whether they could have realised as their 
own possession, when at home. Many prefer to 
keep on the estates where work, pay, and good 
treatment* if sick, are certain. ^Others open shojis, 
or take up patchj;^ of land and turn I'aruiers on 
their own account ; not as the drudges of usurers, 
as they were in their owm country. Many of the 
people accumulate wealth which would give an 
English artisan a very good standing indeed in the 
workshop ; and such a sum represents infinitely 
more to a man who can live well upon six pice 
(twopence-farthing) per diem, than to the English- 
man who needs beef and beer to maintain an 
existence. Sometimes wlien factory remittances 
are delayed, money is borrowed for a few days 
from the coolies. Indeed, it is not infrequently a 
matter for remark upon the satisfactory position 
gained by good work, that it actually enables 
them to lend money to the Sahib! As a con- 
trast, the people when living at home had to 
work hard year after year just to keep life in 
their bodies. 

* Mental and physical improvement is noticeable 
in the people w'ho take advantage of the work and 
pay oti'ered, and are provident with their earnings, 
and an unqualified blessing has accrued to those 
who have immigrated into new districts. The 
government of India has acted wisely and w'cll in 
thus protecting the labourer, because with his sub- 
stance he gets a little sense ; and a few generations 
hence, when sensible natives are enjoying tlie 

S osition started by their coolie ancestors, they will 
oubtless recognise the fact that their improved 
standing is due to the government of the llritish 
power in India.’ | 

From a correspondent who signs himself Choia- 
vsaXlah we have the following notes, which maj* 
he of interest to those w’ho contemplate trying 
their fortunes in Assam as ‘Assistants’ on tea 
plantations. ‘ No young fellow,’ says Chotu-wallah, 
‘should leave home on the chance of finding 
employment when he’ gets out, for many have had 
to regret coming out on “spec” to spend weeks or 
even months in an expensive hotel, and in some 
cases, when all their money was spent, having to 
seek work elsewhere. 

‘The ordinary terras on which assistants arc 
engaged are : that they pay their own passage out 
to the garden, and agree to serve for tliree yeai-s, 
receiving as salary one hundred rupees, or say 
ten pound!^ per month during the first — one hun- 
dred and fifty rupees per month for the second — 
and two hundred rupees for the third year. For 
India tjiis seems small pay for even a beginner ; 
but up-country fowls and ducks — which take the 
pliice of butcher-meat during the greater part of 


the year-— are very cheap; and the tea-garden 
assistant, if he does not live with some senior man 
during his first year, and pay him a moderate sum 
for mess, has a bungalow provided, so that he 
has no rent to pay ; a horse kept for him, and the 
wages of a groom (syce), watchman (chowkedar), 
water-carrier (pani-wallab), and a gardener (malee), 
paid by the estate. Most new hands get one man 
at say ten or twelve rupees per month, who wUl 
cook and also wait at table till they can afford 
more. Thus the only wages the young assistant has 
to pay for the first year or two are — his khansama’s 
ten or twelve rupees, six rupees to the washerman, 
and say two rupees out of his own pocket to 
make the chowkedar look to his clothes a little. 
Although a native will both cook and wait at table 
for a man just out, they do not like the duties 
being combined, and look on one who can afford 
two emidoying but one as mean and not Sahib- 
like ; so that you may almost say a man has to 
increase the number, or at all events the pay of his 
personal servants as his own salary is increased. 
The following is something like a list of men 
attached as personal servants to a European in 
charge of a Garden : one cook, one table-servant, 
one bearer, one washerman, one punkah-walluh — 
often dispensed with — one syce, one grass-cutter, 
one man to bring firewood, one water-cairier, and 
one dak-wallah, or letter-carrier ; of whom the first 
five are private servants, the others being provided 
by the estate. 

‘ To return to the fresh assistant. He pays, as we 
have seen, twenty rupees per month for servants, 
and has eighty rupees left to keep hini ; and on 
this, with care — as he will have brought a stock of 
clothes with him — he may live quite comfortably, if 
be does not drink beer — a costly item in a planter’s 
house account — which a liealtiiy young fellow just 
out from home cannot really require. In his 
second year, he will be able to afford a bottle of 
beer or pint of claret with his breakfast or dinner, 
which will do him no harm. In a climate like 
Assam, where there is so much wear and tear on 
the constitution, a little st'tnulant, after a man has 
been two or three years in the country, is bene- 
ficial ; while the man who thinks to excess will 
soon sulfer both in lie:ilth and pocket; tor pro- 
prietors will soon g<ft rid of a man whonieglects 
their work, as one who e.xceeds must. Men in 
coming out first, usually leave home about 
October, and get up to Assam during December, 
when tlie w'eather is delightfully cool, in fact 
superior to a fine English summer; for we have 
fires at night and in the early morning from 
November to the end of February. Coming at 
this season, besides getting accustometl to the heat 
us it comes on gradually, the new an'ival sees the 
first steps in the making of a tea-garden ; for it is 
during the months from October to April that we 
clear ami plant ; and before the cold season comes 
round again, he will have a good idea of a planter’s 
life and work at the present day, without having 
to experience the liardships and privations which 
the jdanters of a dozen years ago had to endure. 
Whereas their predecessors had to travel about in 
the jungles looking for land, and while clearing it 
when found, had to live in wretched huts, often 
twenty or thirty niile.s from any other European, 
and quite out of the way of obtaining stores regu- 
larly ; the assistant nowadays walks into a com- 
fortable bungalow on a settled garden, with good 
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coramnnication with the Brahmapootra and with 
his neighbours, who, now that there are so many 
gardens in the province, are seldom very distant. 
But though decidedly better than it was a few 
years ago, and steadily improving, let no young 
fellow suppose he is coming to an Eldorado where, 
in three or four years, he is sure to have made 
enough to enable* him to retire. In Assam, we 
have a very bad climate, and what money is 
made is accumulated only by those who work 
hard and attend to their business, and doubtless at 
the cost of a certain number of years of life. 
Although there is nothing like the former amount j 
of jungle-fever, there are very few who do not 
suffer at intervals from fever and ague ; and to 
many this sticks even after they leave the country 
for good. 

‘ Now that I have satisfied the “ would-be ” 
planter that there are drawbacks to a life in the 
jungle, it will be as well to give him some notion 
of the work. Suppose we begin at say six o’clock 
on a “rains” morning, when luaving had his cup of 
tea and toast, the assistant will take a turn round 
the “ lines,” to see that the people are going out 
to work ; then a look into liis leaf-house, to see 
whether the “ green-leaf ” plucked the previous 
day be ready for rolling or not ; and then, if he has 
no native doctor, he returns to the bungalow, in 
front of which will be ranged all the sick people 
waiting for medicine. A man always knows when 
to give, a dose of castor-oil or one of chlorodyne, 
and generally to prt^scribe for any simple ailment ; 
aaid a manager always does well to be careful of 
tlie health of bis people. Tlie writer has often 
bei'ii ill in Assam, and has found his native 
servants most attentive nurses, and conseipieiitly 
caniiot sympathise with those who talk of the 
“ nigger ” as so much our inferior as to be 
insensible of kindness. Fortunately, self-interest 
prevents tlie natives being ill-treated to any extent 
tty the few who might be inclined to use tbeia ill, 
for coolies are not slaves, and will not remain 
wliere they are not well treated. The sick people 
seen to, the planter goes through the garden to 
see that the coolies arc jtlucking and Inteing 
properly ; and will probably sUiy among them till 
lO.di*; when lie will have another 'look, to see 
that all is going on right in the tea-house, before 
returning to the bungalow for a bath and break- 
fast. Between breiiklast and four r.M. he will pay 
frequent visits to the tea-house, and also get 
through any writing he may have to do. After four 
o’clock, it will be cool enough for another turn 
round the garden, to see what has been done during 
the day, and also what he will put his people to 
do on the morrow. In the evening, he will pay 

his coolies for extra w'ork done during the day 

for regular work they are paid monthly. About 
seven he will dine; and then a couple of pipes aud 
an hour’s reading generally fit him for bed. Men 
living alone rarely sit up late ; the day’s work is 
fairly heavy, and there are few amusements. In 
the cold weather, there is no tea-house work ; but 

E runing, clearing, planting and transplanting, 
uilding and road-making, fully occupy the Euro- 
pean’s attention. 

‘ To break the monotony of his life, the planter 
runs away for a day or two occasionally, to vifeit 
his neighbours ; or they come to him. And in the 
cold season, shooting- parties are got up, when as 
many planters as cau get together join, and bring 


their elephants to go after tiger, buffalo, rhinoceros, 
deer, and whatever else comes in the way, or in 
places have snipe and florican shooting; so that 
with fair health, a man manages to get through a 
few years tolerably pleasantly, sometimes even 
very happily — always looking forward to the time 
when he will be able to go home, first for a while, 
and by-and-by for good.’ 


MAX GORDON. 

IN SIS CHAPTERS.— CHAl'TEB V. 

Katrine’s Diary (Continued), 

Papa and Aunt Mabel were naturally in a great 
state of excitement and curiosity ; but Edie was 
still so w’eak that I stopped all questions and took 
her at once to bed. , Her head was scarcely on the 
pillow when she fell into a quiet sleep", which 
seemed likely to last for hours. Then I called 
her old nurse to sit with her, and slipped out by 
the garden door. I ran down the shrubbery till 
I came to its darkest end, where the trees grow so 
tliickly as almost to exclude the sunshine — the 
blessed sunshine, which I loved so this inomiug, 
and which is so hateful to me now ! There, fling- 
ing myself on the ground, with my head on a 
fallen trunk, 1 wept sucli tears as never man or 
woman weeps twice on earth. ‘ What is this that 
has come to me ? AVhat does it mean ? What 
am I to do ? ’ — moaned in broken sentences. 

For as in a lightning-flash the knowledge had 
broken on my brain, that for me, Kate Percy, 
life’s supreme moment had arrived : the moment 
when there is a silence in both earth and heaven, 
to hear the voice calling for the decision of a soul ; 

‘ Choose ye whom ye will serve.* 

‘Eutbehren sollst du — sollst entbehreu!’ Every 
bird’s throat seems charged with the mess£g;e ; the 
scent of the pines is heavy with it ; it is throbbing 
in the earth’s heart beneath my own. And I — 
I have no answer ready. See ! the words will 
scarcely frame themselves upon my lips : ‘ Yes ; I 
renounce ! ’ Oh, give me but breathing-space aud 
I will answer them more fully ; let me live over 
again only one month, one week, one day 

‘ The spirits of darkness have tUcir day.’ At 
this moment on my ear fell a quick decided step ; 
ami 1 had barely time to rise to my feet before 
Max Gordon stood beside me. 

‘ They told me you were out, and sent me to 
seek you,’ he began. Then quickly : ‘ ^\'hat is it, 
Katrine V 

1 did not dare to look at him ; but I shivered 
at the sudden anxious change of tone. It was 
useless to struggle yet, unnerved as I was by the- 
excitement of the last few hours ; and v/ith one 
despairing glance at his pitilul face, I broke again 
into helpless sobs ami tears. Max muttered some- 
thing under his breath, and then he drew me 
closer— closer— into his strong kind arms; whis- 
pering me to ‘cry there— it was my proper 
place.’ 

Ah ! it will not he counted to me for sin, I 
fancy, that brief blessed minute, in which 1 forgot 
vow, sister, everything, and knew in very truth 
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Iwpinaefie, and heaven all mean ! For- 
give m% motile, that for one nioment 1 lost sight 
of tiie bleak em^ future that must be inine-— the 
adtiug jbepdeas void that is my portion from this 
hbttrl 

‘Oh, tny queen, how I love yon ! Katrine, say 
yen care a little — ^for never woman was more 
beloved!’ 

I bear, with his lips on my cheek. And then, 
thank God, some strength returns, and that mad 
moment has passed for ever. 

‘ Let me sit down — I am tired,’ I say stupidly ; 
and we sit down on the fallen tree. 

There is silence for a while. Max holds jny 
hand firmly, and says nothing. In his absolute 
oomprebension, in his unening knowledge of how 
to deal with me, in the perfection of our sympathy, 
he lets me rest for a little before he speaks, and 
then it 'is very gently. MV hat was vexing my 
darling so terribly when I found her?’ 

Ana I gtifclmr myself together, and answer imle- 
vantly in broken phrases ; ‘ It is a mistake — is it 
not ? You did not mean that you really care for 
me ?’ 

He laughs a little. Care for you ” is rather a 
mild way to put it, I think,’ Then changing his 
tone quickly — ‘My queen,’ he says, ‘you know' it 
60 well — what is the use of asking, Katrine ?— that 
from the first hour we met — the night you sang 
L’Addio, sweet — I have loved you as a man only 
loves once in his life ! Tell me now, Katrine — 
tell me w'heu you will be my wife !’ 

Tlnm I rose in my agony and stood up, gazing 
stonily down the long green vista, of which every 
leaf, as it sparkled in the sunshine of thi.s first 
glorious day of ‘ the leafy month,’ will be graven 
on my memory to my dying hour, 

I am twenty-five ; 1 have probably some forty 
odd years to spend yet on earth; and in that 
moment, God heljting me, I gave up everything 
that would make these forty years endurable in 
this most miserable world . . . And yet, amid it 
all, I can still be thankful that it has been laid 
on me, who am strong, to suffer lor lier, w'ho is 
weak ; and through the blackness of darkness 
surrounding me, some faint glimpses of the glory 
are even already coming — the glory that has even 
been theirs to whom 

The high Fates gave 
Grace to be sacriliced and save. 

Only, if it might be possible, that the sacrifice 
should avail lor him also ! . . , 

I turned to Max. Something in my face must 
have warned him ; he grew paler, and a look that 
was almost fear came into his eyes — those brave 
dauntless eyes ! 

‘Max,’ I said, ’as clearly as my dry lips would 
allow me, ‘ try to bear it as well as you are able. 
1 can never be your wife, or any one’s. My life 
vras settled lon^ ago. At my mother’s deathbed, 
T promised to live for my sister ; and God helping 
me, 1 wiU keep my vow !’ 

And then came the answer I foresaw and 
dreaded. ‘But, my darling, the two thin^ are 
not incompatible I You .need never part with 
Edith because you are my wife. [How lovingly, 
lingeringly, the word fell !] Katrine, you do not 
think I, would ask the sacrifice? Only say you 
love me a little Ah, you have never told me 
ttof yet!’ 


* And 1 never fell from my {Mrebed 1^ — 
cruel in my pain. ‘1 can never bs yonr wife, 
Max Gordon — ^never ! ' 

And then I went tbrangli yet another of these 
ordeals which seem to repeat themselves to-day in 
endless monotony. He pled well, eloquent with 
the consciousness of reason on his side ; whilst 
with him went my hungry heait, and all the 
youth and life within me, that shrank and quivered 
at the prospect of a future that was to be empty 
of him. 

It was a bitter task, in very truth, coldly to 
refuse him the only boon he ever asked me — I, 
who there and then would have died for him 
gladly ! 

At last, finding argument and entreaty were 
alike u.seles8, he knelt down at my feet, and taking 
my two hands in his, he spoke, with solemn eyes 
on mine. ‘ Beloved, you do not fancy you can 
deceive me ? Ah, Katrine, a thousand vows could 
not make my certainty more sure, my faith more 
perfect! “Onr spirits rushed together” when 
your eyes met mine that night nearly three months 
ago ; and nothing either of us can do will be able 
to dissever them again. But I know you too well, 
and reverence you too highly, to doubt that your 
motive is an adequate and worthy one, and as 
such I will honour it. So if I may neither know 
it nor the cause of your tears— such tears, poor 
child ! — at least promise me one thing. Should, 
now or afterwards, there be anythitig 1 can do to 
help you, however hanl, try me, Katrine ! My 
love is good for something, I assure you’ — with a 
dreary smile. ‘And if, please heaven, things, or 
your view of them, change — oh, tell me quickly, 
sweetheart!’ He bent his head over my hands 
and kissed them passionately. ‘Now go, my 
darling, go!’ But still he heid me. ‘ Kate, kiss 
me once. It may be the only time ! ’ 1 lowered 
my head for a moment. And then a broken 
whispered ‘ Aildio ! ’ — and he was gone. 

O my mother, were you near your first-born 
to-day ? 
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KatjIise’s Diaet {Beamtinued). 


SfptemhfT 10 , 186 -, 

When I last wrote in this book, suranrer sun- 
shine wa.s gladdening the earth ; now we are in 
the fall of the leaf, and everything is bleak and 
dreary. Edie has i)eeu very ill. She caught the 
fever that day in the cottage, an<l for long weeks 
was laid low. Although never in actual danger, 
she has not made nearly such a good recovery as 
she should have dune, and is still unable to leave 
the sofa. She is very thin and fragile, and there 
is a wistfulness in tlie great velvety eyes some- 
times which goes to my heart like a knife. Still 
she is gaining a little strength those last two 
weeks, and to-day is lookiup almost like her old 
self again. Max was quite pleased with the 
imuruvement this morning, and eays she will do 
well now. 

He has lieen to us throughout what he always 
is, and more 1 cannot say. I hear them talk 
of his looking fagged and ill, and they specu- 
late as to his overworking himself. But I alone 
' see, as others cannot, h&w changed he is these last 
few mouths. There is a shadow lying deep in his 
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^es that nerer used to be there, and the old glad 
emile is a very rare and weary one now. 

Somber 13 , 186 -. 

Even I, strong as I am, do not know how I have 
lived through the last two daya 

Max came over earlier than nsnal yesterday 
morning. I heard him go up directly to Papa ; 
and — Etlie sleeping and not wanting me— I slipped 
out of her room quietly, and w'cnt down-stairs 
to the draw’ing-room, thitiking to wait there till 
he should be j,one again. But just m I had 
taken some flowers out of the vases, and was 
preparing to re-arrange them by way of employ- 
ment, the door opened suddenly, and Max entered, 
shutting it behind him. He crossed over to me, 
and said hurriedly ; ‘ Listen, Katrine ; I want to 
speak to you.’ And he told me in <iuick short 
sentences that he could bear it no longer ; that 
if there was still no hope, he was going away — 
to India, where a friend of his father’s had oflere<l 
him an apj)ointment. And then he took my hands 
in his, and gazing down into my eyes with iuliiiite 
love in his own, he .said: ‘ Kate, sliall I go I’ 

I stood and shivered under his touch, poweidess 
to take my e\es from his or to utter one single 
word ; while in iny heart went up an exceeding 
great and bitter cry. My burden was at last 
heavier than I could btiar. Staggering back- 
wards to the sofa, T laid down ray miserable head 
.'iiuong the cushions, and gazed mutely at him in 
a' gnisdi. 

Max stood beside me, stroking my hair and 
asking no more, ciuestions ; till by-arid-by a tor- 
rent of tears came to ease me and answer him. 

Tlien he said quietly: ‘It is .still ho]>eless, 
then, Katrine { I'liis fatal secret stands between 
us yet / ’ 

I bowed ni)’’ head. 

‘To-night, then, I may write and accept 
Howard's offer. It mu.st be to-niglit, because lie 
wislies me to sftirt iimuediately. — And now, dear,’ 
he added wearily, ‘ I suppo>e I may go up and 
see Edie.’ 

A new and awful fear seized my he.art like a 
vice, and brought back utteiauce to niy tongue. 

‘ Max ! ’ 1 almost screamed, start ing up and catch- 
ing his hand in a Imnpoiarv fdrgetfiilne.-js that I 
was alone in my unhaiiiiy knowledge. ‘ Who is to 
tell Edie r \ 

He looked a little surprised. 

‘ Why, you, I should think. She won’t mind 
much, will she V 

‘ I cannot do it,’ I said, in breathless gasps. 
‘You have more power over her— than any one. 
You— you— manage her best when she is ill. 
You must break it to lier; and for God’s sake, 
gently, gently ! ’ 

‘Very well, I will,’ he answered, in a soothing 
way. ‘But I am sure you are exciting yourself 
unnecessarily, Katrine. Why should s/ic care?— 
why should anybody care— but you and me?— 
You and me,’ he repeated with something like a 
6ob ; and left me. • 

Left me lying there on my face, in a sort of 
stupor; from which in a while 1 was roused by 
the furious ringing of my sister’s bell. I rushed 
up-stairs to find her speechless and senseless and 
— as I thought — dying. For hours her life hung 
in the balance, and after that wo trembled for her 
brain. With the return of consciousness came wild 


despairing ories to Max not to leave her — if be left 
her, she should die or go mad ; and then she clung 
to me and prayed lae to forgive her if it were 
WTong in her to love him «o ; but she could not 
help it — could not help it ! 

My innocent little darling, there was no need to 
tell ms that ! 

• 0 • • • - 

This evening, when Edith was at last Bleeping 
under a strong sedative, Max sent me down-stairs 
to take some food. Nobody ever dreams of dis- 
puting his commands ; so I went, and was list- 
lessly trying to w^arm my hands — which mil not 
warm — at the drawing-room fire, when he came in. 
He leant his elbow on the chimney-piece, and 
, looked down on me. ‘Kate, look at me/ he said 
suddenly. 

1 raiseil my eyes-r-careless now that my soul 
lay before him like an open bookw Lfc?t hifti read 
it ; who has a better right ? And he does — with 
a long sad gaze of as perlect love and understand- 
ing us was ever born but to perish purposelessly 
in this world of incompleteness. 

‘O wondrous, fathomless eyes, with your ‘‘grand 
possibilities,’'^ I heard him murmur under his 
hreatli ; ‘ hut it is liard to give you up ! ’ Then in 
a little : ‘I have learnt your secret now, Katrine^ 
(lie flashed hotly as he said it) ; ‘and if it is any 
solace to you to know that you possess the most 
unbounded admiration, the profoundest reverence 
of wliicli a man is capable, you may take that 
comfort home ! ^ 

‘Is there any chance for Edie ? ' I said hoarsely, 
‘Max, is she going to die T 

lie shook his head sadl}^ and flushed again. 

‘ Her health depeiiclB so much on her peace of 
mind,^ he said slowly, ‘that’— - 

‘ I cannot see her die/ I interrupted, calm with 
the ealmiie.s.s of despair. ‘ Max, you once said you 
would do auYthiru.^ to help me that I asked yon, 

1 however hard. Will you take Edie wdth you to 
i India?' 

He looked at me uncomprehendingly. *With 
rue -do India r Then a great horror rose slowly 
in his eyes, and Ins face grew pale as death, 
while he gaspeil : ‘ I un — dersland. Oh ! I cannot ! 
j It is too hard, Katrine!’ He sinks into a chair 
I at the table, and lays his head down on his arms, 
j ‘It is her only chance,’ 1 mutter doggedly. 
Silence, 

‘O iny love !’ he moans, in a little, ‘I may be 
able to live without you — men do such things, I 
believe’ — wdth the first bitterness I had ever heard 
in his voice ; ‘ but put any other in your place — 

I can 7iot / ’ 

‘She is only an innocent, child,’ I murmur 
monotonously, ‘ and w’ould never know ' 

There is a long silence. The clock ticking 
above me is the only sound I hear ; and I 
wonder stupidly bow many moments there are 
ill forty years, and begin a mental calculation 
to discover. But labouredly picturing them up 
from days to weeks, from weeks to months, 
from months to years, my soul sickmis at the 
tremendous total, and I let it go ; whilst all the 
remaining sti-ength within me— it is ebbing fast — 
focuses itself into one supreme longing.^ That 
I might first endow her with all the life and 
healtli that is sncli an intolerable burden to me, 
then lay my head down in some quiet place to 
die ! 
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the Mack drifting clouds wjthont, that ia often more acornfitl than kindlj^ ; bnt^ 
antomn moon breaks tbroogh the 0 friend, so many of them— -not all, of ooame, 
windows, and falling on the mirror but how many I never knew till I came to this 


. . . . is with hands nerveless and hearts riven that they 

I «m brought to my senses by Max raising have had to 
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his head and looking at me. 'f'hcre are great , .. * 1 . t _j t r-t. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ T ^ ^ fu Saying only, *lt might have been/ 

such an example belore me, T should be unworthy j a » 

indeed, Katrine, did I not hold to my promise. Soured, dissatisfied, over-occupied with the affairs 

fik), as you accepted your mother’s charge, I now of others, some of them perhaps— and these I have 

accept yours; and will fulfil it to the best of no wish to justify; but nevertheless it is the 

my power — so help me God ! ’ result of niy experience that nowhere is pure 

I .'tagger over to him, and dumbly hold out my plula»thro})y carried to n higher perfection in its 

hand.^ He takes it, and lays his head down on divine work of lightening Humanity’s burdens 

it again » whilst with the other 1 stroke his bright than amongst the unappreciated class of tlio ‘ old 

curly hair. ' maids,’ And apart ftoiu all this, I do greatly 

*0 my darling,’ he whispers, in a little, ‘you honour them, that with the high and holy con- 

will ever have the consciousness of how grandly aciousness that in every true lifi* one love only 

you have done your part — but what will be left is pos>ible, they are contented to abide by its 

tome?* ^ issues. 

*If,’ I say brokenly, ‘it is any comfort to you 

infimtTStStbn”-— reveieucc and TOURISTS AND SPORTSMEN IN 

^ No ! ^ he said, raisiniij hh head, and fixing his SCOTLAND, 

eyes huii^rily on my lace. ‘ It is not enough. Go We have before us a r«'tu.irkable publication — 

A 77ic iJjDor/sman’5 and Toz/rtstV ihiide to fhr liiirniy 

Aud measureless love!^ my lips moved to, Loc)is^ and Fof'csfs of i^co^Uind -wliudi 

though they could not speak, as I foil on iny serves to illustrate tlie irnpoitauce attafluMl m 
Kuees bim with weary anus about his most parts of Scotlantl to the summer ami autumn 

neck* And Max took me for the last time to his season. Tlie editor, Mr Ly<ill “Who is also its pro- 
breaking heart, and kissed irijr lips with a last long }>riotor and publi4ier— has for somo few years past 
kisS'---symbol at once of the lottie^t heights ol prepared successive editions of the work, and the 
Loves perfection, and the deepe^t depths of its amount and variety of information given are packed 
despair. And then a great merciful darkness came into some iour hundred pages of ^luall clo*e tvpe,. 
over me ; aud when 1 awakened, 1 was alone. The topogiaphical details aie so lull, that noMiing 

we know of except regular {hizetteerv and Gyclo- 
, u4i)r<7 2, 1KC-. poedias eqnalrt it; while the excellent map of 

This is the last entry I shall make in this book. Scotland prefixed givers it additional value. The 
As soon us Eilievvas strong enough, tlitv sailed; alphabetical list ot lioteD available for touiists 
and my sister writes that she is w’ell and happy. and sportsmen forms an introduction to tlie oilier 

contents ol the woik. The list extends to somO- 
I have little more to add. Two years afterwards, thing like two liumlreil hotels, fioiu Wick and 
my hither w-ent to his rest ; and five years after that, Thurso in the ext i\ me noi th to the English 
my sister came home — onlered to her native air. border on die extieme south. Many a name 
Six months only \va8 I able to keep her, and then among tliem smacl s j-troiigly of Gaelic -such as I 
she died^in my arms, the s<ime Lning child as Ardena<lain, Auclimishi^en, ll<dlaclmli‘'hAScalasaio, 
ever, Nursing had always been iny work, and Cuilfail, Ericlit, Afiaric, Drumnadf)ch?T| Portsou- 
seemed the one for \vhich I wits best fitted .some- aclian, Taychieggin, Kyleakin, Sligachan, ami 
how ; so, after Edith’s death I came here — I write Lochmorar. In many ol these hotels, mine Iioste.ss 
from one of our largest city ho-^pitals — where I announces her-ell as the ])roj»rielrix ; and we are 
have been for some time now supennteudent of n(*t aware that guests are less comfoitubly treated 
the imrsing staff. So, though I am alone, 1 have than when tlie host is of the stenie*’ sex. 
but little time to feel lonely ; and the uc<‘asions Before going to other matters, let us peep 
are but rare and bricT when, as to-night, I lan cull into these establishments. The tourist hotel---wo 
up the old faces and bear again the old tones ; speak only of Siotland on the jireseut occasion-— 
and when I have time to acknowledge to ni\self is an institution quite unique, and such aie being 
that even yet, now and again, my heart laints augmented in number eveiy year. I'liey all 

witliin me in its weary longing pretty nearly agree in this characteristic—that 

For the touch of a vanished hand, their condition during four or live summer 

And the sound of a voice that is st II. months strikingly diHers from that whicli they 

present in the other seven or eight. If not shut 

. , -I V 1 1 1 altogether during the ungenial portions of the 

And now, dear reader, should my story have year, they arc simply maintained on a small 
passed for you an idle or a weary hour, will scale as taps for the supply of the local iuhabi- 

you forgive me if iu a word more 1 crave jour tants or an occasional jiaaslng traveller. The 

iiuure indulgence for one of Gods beaten bat- . white-cravated waiters, with table-napkins and 
talions— my si.sters in celibacy, the old maids? soft shoes, are gone— we are not told whither, 
i. know they are a time-honoured subject of jest, j lu bright and warm summer they again make 


For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that u st II. 
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their aj)pearanc(!, rfeady to iltrad to anyiaumhet 
of aod to niaaifi^ paU«nt forbearimce 

towards ^niblew. if the hotel i« full to over* 
flowing, thelandlord and bk family, with waitert 
and wrvants, aarreuder their bedrooms, and sleep 
‘here and there and everywhere.' As to the 
functionary generally known as Boots, a problem 
arises whether he ever sleeps at all during the 
season ; the earliest guests to depart find him 
ready to attend to them ; the latest to arrive never 
find him wanting; while the information picked 
up by this remarkable servitor is just of the kind 
most useful to visitors — seeing that he knows the 
times of all the railway trains, steamers, coaches, 
and 'buses, and can give advice touching short-cuts 
along by-paths and over moors and mountain- 
passes. Nor are the guests themselves without 
curious experiences. If an influx of visitors takes 
place at one particular time, beds may he wofully 
delicient and makeshifts unavoidable. We know 
a tourist who, some years ago, before excursion 
trains and steamers led to the ojiening of so many 
hotels, found himself one Saturday at a small 
watering-place on tlio western coast of Scotland. 
Soon there came in a steamer with ‘ Saturday to 
Monday ’ Glasgow folk; while another contingent 
of visitors came <lo\vn rid the (’aledonian Canal. 
It was literally ‘first come first served the avail- 
able beds Were eagerly engaged, and the otlier appli- 
cants had to fare as best tiny could. Our friend 
slept on the floor of the cofl'ee-rooni in one of the 
lew hotels — head in a cupboanl and feet ontwartls 
— after the olln'r guests had retired for the night. 
Since that year the hotids in that town have 
become nnn'.h more numerous. 

A sliootiiifi ;,as rather a special meaning in 
Scotland. It <i(!nott*s an an'a of field, ‘forest,’ or 
moor over wliich gentlemen armed with dea<lly 
weapon.s bring down various kinds of game, 
e.stitoatitig their booty not by any monetary 
standanl, but by the pleasure of proving them- 
selves to be craek-sl)ot.s. iMany of these shoot- 
ings ai’i'. very valuable, and are advertised to be 
let for tlie season nr for a term of years, with the 
sciine ])ublicity as houses and other buildings are 
elsewhere. AVe are told, for inst;iuce, of one 
shooting of twenty-live thonsaiid acres, well stored 
with grouse, black-game, partridge, roedeer, hare, 
wild-duck, woodcock, pheasant, and rabl)it ; and 
having a shooting-box or lodge conveniently 
located ami handsomely furnished. Another ad- 
vertisement ])oints to the fact tliat there are an 
Episcnp.'il Church and a doctor near at hand ; 
while the proprietor supplies the tenant with 
housekeeper, gamekeeper, &c. Another dwells 
on the advantfige that a well-hor.sed stage-coach 
or a steamboat passes at no great di.stailce from 
the lodge. Whether those shootings are rented 
for a single .season, or on lease fora term of years, 
is a niiitte.r of agreement. The rents named range 
between very wide limits, forty or fifty pounds 
per annum up to two or three thousand pounds, 
or even higher. Let us notice one instance, v’ith- 
onl exactly specifying the name, locality, or date. 
The lodge is a fine handsome house,' elegantly 
funiishe<l ; has four dining and sitting rooms, 
thirteen principal bedrooms, nine servants* be,d- 
rootus ; the kitchen department replete with 
every appliance ; hot and cold water apparatus ; 
coachhouse, stabling for twelve horses, rooms 
for coaclimau, groom, gamekeeper, gillies, and 


g&rd«n.^4 acrae of 

well-stored grouse said low-conntry shooting, 
ten tboosand aotvis^ deer-forwt.' ■ There is a ri^ ^ 
of salmoti-fisfaiiig on several mllea of a famous 
Highland river, ajrf ffood twpt^flsMng on small 
lochs and streams. The ledge is within two 
miles of a post-office and a Tailway station. A 
grand affair this, which none bat a man of ample 
means could afford, seeing that the annual rental 
named is very heavy indeed. 

The distribution of shootings here and there all 
over Scotland is well shewn in an alphabetical list 
in the book now under notice. All the counties 
are taken in regular order, from Aberdeen to 
Wigtown, and all the shootings in separate alpha- 
bets for each and every county. Thus we find 
the shootings in Aberdeen county ranging from 
Aberdonr to Wyt^an, in Perth county from 
Abercairny to Woodside, and 8Q,,on. To bach is 
appended the name of the nearest post-town, with 
the names of the proprietor, his factor, and the 
present tenant or occupier. Her Majesty docs 
not fail to occupy a place in the list as proprietrix 
and occnjiier of Balmoral, and as tenant of Aber- 
geldie ; while the Prince of AVales figures as 
proprietor of Birkhall, near Ballatcr. We soon, 
find, on looking down the li.st, that the Southron 
keenly enjoys the scenery and sho(itings of the 
north, and Ita.s a keen eye towards grou.se and 
partridge, phea.sant, woodcock and bhudccock, 
water-fowl, hare and rabbit, besides the lordly stag. 
Here, for instance, is one whom we recogni.so as 
a wealthy niamtlacturer in the county of Durham, 
and wlio pays six or seven hundred a j^ear to a 
Scotti.sh laird as rental for a shooting and its cosy 
lodge. Here we have an English hanker renting 
one such spot, and two Kentish gentlemen sharing 
the rental of another. A London physician, a 
publisher, a merchant hailing from Liverpool, 
a silk-mannfactiirer, a shipowner, a shipbuilder, 
a great railway contractor, a cotton-spinner, a 
Avorld-rcnowned ale brewer — all are to be found 
among the renters of sliootings in North Britain. 

Fishings, so far as coneenis the information 
afforded to us, are still more remarkable than 
shootings. Let sportsmen decide the relative 
merits of the gun and the rod, the relative 
jdeasures of sticking a hook in the gills of a fish 
and lodging a i>ellet in the body oi a bird, or a 
bullet in that of a quadruped ; tastes differ and 
always will do so. The compiler and editor of 
the jdutnp little book before us, has managed 
to coininess into it a vast amount of permanently ; 
valuable topographical information, not merely 
relating to touring, shooting, and fishing, but also 
to the pliysical and picturesque characteristics of 
nearly every part of Scotland. It is not arranged 
under the headings of fishings, but under the 
names of lochs, rivers, and streams. All the lochs 
are in one alphabet for each county, all the rivers 
and streams iu another. AVe have spoken of the 
strong infusion of Gaelic in the names of moors 
and mountains ; and certainly it is not less so in 
those of lochs and streams. 

Let us take the case of the liny river Cluny, to 
shew in what manner it is treated by our author*. I 
‘ The Cluny rises on the Cairnwell Hill, and after 
a course of about two miles falls into the Dee near 
Braemar. Colonel Farquharson of Inverftauld is 
the proprietor of the whole river, with the excep- 
tion of about a mile near its junction with the 
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l^e, wb6X6 the Earl of Fife is proprietor of the 
iresteTa bank. It contains trout and salmon ; beet 
noaliha for the former are June to August ; for the 
latter, August and the beginning of September. 
in»e jf«rt near Braemar belonging to the Earl of 
We iu not strictly preserved ; and for almost two 
milea further up the landlord of the ImercauM 
Arms at Braemar can give permission. Anglers 
wishing to go to the upper reaches must apply to 
Mr Foggo, factor, Invercauld, or to the lessee of 
the deer forest at Glencluny Lodge. Hotels and 
lodging at Braemar. The Cluny passes through 
beautiful scenery. On its eastern bank are the 
ruins of the old castle of Kindrochet, once a 
Jhunting-seat of the old kings of Scotland. Some 
years ago a parchment charter, of date Kobert II., 
was dug out of the ruins ; it is now in tlie posses- 
sion of the Spalding Club. Near the junction of 
the river with the Dee is Mar Castle, once a 
hunting-seat of Ihe Eivrls of Mar, and afterwards a 
government fortress. Rod season from February 
11 to October 31. Route — by rail to Eallnter ; 
thence by coach to Braemar, eighteen railos, where 
£sbing may be commenced ; or hire to Glencluny 
Lodge, seven miles further.’ 

Frem the little river Cluny we will pass to the 
noble Loch Tay, one of the finest in Scotland. 
As the ample budget of information concerning 
it is too long to be quoted verbatim, we will 
content ourselves w'ith a rapid summary. Loch 
Tay is surpassed by none for salnion-fisliing, for 
which the season Lists from the 5th of February 
to the end of May or the beginning of June. The 
merits of the fish and the lovely scenery on the 
banks render this one of the most favourite 
spots in ScotlaiKl Salmon as heavy as over fifty 
pounds have been here caught with the rod, and 
thirty-five pounds is by no means an uncommon 
fish. Mr Lyall tells us that in one recent year, 
by tb« pennission of the Earl of Breadalbane, 
be fished the lower part of Loch Tay the first 
week of the season, and took in six days twenty- 
eix salmon, weighing in the aggregate five hnmlred 
. and fifty-one pounds. The loch, which is abont 
sixteen miles long by three in breadth, has several 
hotels on its banks, by sojourning at which anglers 
can obtain permission to fish it. The net-fishings 
might be let at large rentals, but the Earl dis- 
courages them in order to keep up the very higli 
character of the rod-fishings. The scenery of Loch 
T&y is as fine as anything of the kind in Scotland. 
The west or Killin end is grand and w'ild, the 
mountains rising to a great height, and serrated in 
many places into jagged and fantastic sky-lines. 
The rpver Lochy, which falls into the Loch near 
Sliliin, admits boats right up to the door of Auch- 
more House, a seat x»f the Earl of Breadallune ; 
find on the opposite side, a little further up, is the 
very old and picturesque burial-ground of the 
family, with the ivy-covered ruins of Finlurig 
Castle, one of the oldest seats of the barons of 
Breadallmue, adjacent to it ^ About midway down 
the loch, on the north side, Ben Lawers (the 
third highest mountain iu Scotland) throws up 
its giant form. Many visitors ascend the moun- 
tain in summer, for which guides can be ohttiiued 
at the Ben Lawers Inn, and also at Killin and 
Kenmore Hotels. The lower or Kemnorc end of 
the loch is softer and more sylvan in its beauty 
than thb upper or Killin end ; and near it is the 
noble deer-fice^uented Hill of Drummond, wooded 


to its veipr summit. The beautiful river Tay, 

' emerging from the lower end of the loch, winds 
through the deer-park and round the princely 
TaymouUi Castle. All the hotels on the loch- 
side possess boats, for which the following regula- 
tions are made : Each boat to accommodate only 
two rod-anglers, at a charge of five pounds per 
w’eek or twenty-five shillings per diem ; if two are 
in one boat, thirty shillings per day. AH fish 
caught become the property of the angler. Two 
boatmen are necessary ; they are paid four shillings 
a day each, the angler supplying them with lun- 
cheon. There are fourteen of these boats on the 
loch ; and each hotel-keei)er, by permission of the 
Earl, has control over a certain beat or length of 
loch — a profitable privilege to mine host during 
the season. It may be added that the Loch Tay 
salmon are taken in nearly every instance by 
trolling, not by fly. Such is the substance of the 
varied information given concerning the finest loch 
or lake in one of the finest counties iu Scotland,^ 
Perthsliire ; and this may be taken as a sample 
of the spirit in which all the Scottish loclis are 
treated. 

Even the remote Shetland, the Ultima Thxde of 
Britain, cotiuis iu for a brief notice, in regard 
to small lochs and streams containing trout, three 
or four small but comfortable hostelries, and the 
grand cliff scenery that awaits the tourist and 
the artist. 

For finding one’s way to all parts of Scotland 
during the season, the great English Railway 
Coinpanie.s furnish the primary aid, by means of 
Tourists’ Tickets, two or three or more Coinpauies 
sharing among them the fare charged for each 
ticket. The smaller Scottish Companies do the 
like, preparing plans for lrij»s shorter in distance 
and in duration, and including other modes of 
conveyance subsidiary to the rail. 

Steamers of course do not neglect the oppor- 
tunity. From the principal ports on the east and 
west coasts of England, to nearly all the ports 
of Scotland, well aj)]>ointed steamboats or steam- 
ships ply, and carry good loads in the summer. 
Still more notable are the river and coast steamers, 
especially those established by the enlerprising 
Me.'isr.s ifutclKson of Gla;gow, and by Messrs 
D. M'Brayne and Co. These have rendered essen- 
tially good service to Scotland. They i^lark out 
roulc.s of cojiveyance to a laultitiule of ])l8ces — 
some beautiful, some grand — which would other- 
wise remain almost unknown to Southrons, and 
even to Edinburgh and Gla-sgow folk ; bringing 
money where money i.s naturally scarce, and giving 
pleasure alike to visitors and to the iidiabitants 
of the small towns visited. In this way, too, com- 
merce is encouraged ; for cargo steamer.s, following 
in the wake of those for ptissengers, exchange the 
commodities of the several districts for British, 
foreign, and colonial produce and manufactures. 

The tourist coach is quite a feature in the 
general system. It is usually owned by three 
or four hotel-keepers along the line of route, who 
share among them the expense of coach, well- 
appointed teams of horses, and all the necessary 
trappings. The coach starts, say, about ten in 
the morning from an hotel where some of the 
passengers have probably passed the night ; it 
cliunges horses along the road at well-determined 
places ; it makes a longer mid-day stoppage, to 
enable the wayiaters to partake of luncheon j and 
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it amvea at the end oi it» journey at nx o’clock 
or 80 , where mine host naturally expects many 
of tlie passengers to dine, sup, sleep, and breakfast 
next morning. Some of the most tempting scenery 
in Scotland is laid open by these coaches. It may 
be worth mentioning too that most of the drivers 
are superior in intelligence to the Old Weller class 
of men among the stage-coach drivers of England, 
being accpiainted with the history and traditions 
of most of the buildings and spots rendered 
memoralde by past events ; and many of them 
able to give cl aracteristic emphasis to snatches 
of song from Robert Burns and Walter Scott. 

BY CHANCE. 

Dbsibino to give a new zest to social gatherings, 
the Americans not long ago hit upon the device 
of Wristlet parties — so called from each lady 
invited being required to furnish a pair of wrist- 
lets, duly numbered, for the occasion ; one of 
which she retained for her own use, its fellow 
being forwarded to the party committee. On the 
evening appointed for the gathering, each gentle- 
man-guest before entering the room selected a ! 
wristlet frotn a basket outside; and then proceeded ! 
to look up the lady wearing its fellow, upon whom ' 
he was bound to dance attendance until the party 
broke up. 

It is not unlikely that the idea was suggested 
through its originator bethinking himself or her- i 
se'f that in old days it was customary for every ! 
one whether married or single, to take a valentine ; 
by chance not choice ; the names of the parlies to ■ 
the Inncit'ul lottery being written on paper, rolled ; 
up and drawn, so that all concerned had two [ 
valentines- the ■ ne they drew, and the one who ■ 
drew them. ‘ I tirid,’ writes Mr Pepys in 1667, ' 
‘ that Mrs Pierce’s little girl i.s my valentine, she 
having drawn me ; which I am not sorry for, it 
easing me of somctliiiig more than I n»n.st have 
given to others. P.ut 1 do here observe first the i 
fa.shion of drawing mottoes as well as names, so ; 
that Pierce, who drew my wife, did draw also a j 
motto ; and this girl drew another for me. What 
mine was, I have iorgot ; hut my wife’.s was, “ Most 
courteous and most fair;” wliich as it I’nay be used, 
or an anagram made on each name, might be 
very ])retty.’ Wli.at Mr Pepys escaped Ity being 
valentine to a chihl may be seen by a later entry 
in the Diary, rnuning ; ‘I am this year my wilVs 
valentine, and it will cost me five pounds ; but 
that I must have laid out if we had not been 
valentines.’ 

Even nowadays men h.ave still faith in Fortune, 
and willingly let Chance decide matters more ; 
momentous than partnerships for a night or a ' 
year and a day. In the Albemarle Meiuoirs vre ' 
read: ‘Up to the year 1770, Lord Albemarle and 
his brothers the Admiral and the Qeneral, were 
uninarrietl, and had no intention of changing 
their, to then>, stale of single-blesaednoss. Their 
younger brother Frederic!^ Bishop of Exeter, 
was the only Benedict of the family ; and he had 
a son Frederick, ten years old, by his wife, 
Horace Walpole’s niece. Unfortunately for the 
boy, he inherited his mother’s waywardness of 
temper ; and gave such oH'ence to her bachelor 
brothers-in-law that they tossed up which of them 
should marry, with a view to cut out the lad, who 
was looked upon as heir-presumptive to the title. 


Lord Albemarle won the toss ; proposed to and 
was accepted by Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Miller of Froyle Place, Hants; whom two years 
after he left a widow ; and had by her a son and 
successor, bom the 14th of May 1772, and at his 
father's death a boy five months old.’ This boy 
on arriving at the age of twenty, took to himself 
a sixteen-year-old bride, and became the father 
of so numerous a progeny as utterly to extinguish 
any hope the once heir-expectant might have 
cherished of enjoying the inheritance he had lost 
by his temper and tlie toss of a coin. 

If Lord Albemarle thought it an ill chance that 
compelled him to .sacrifice himself on the hymeneal 
altar, he had only his own rashness to blame for 
the misfortune, and at the worst he w’as free to 
choose the fair for whom he surrendered his 
liberty. That consolation was denied to Sir 
Walter Scott’s cousin Watty. A middyin the 
royal navy, he went ashore at Portsmouth with 
some messmates, and there made merry until the 
funds were exhausted and a long bill run up at 
a tavern at the Point. The signal was made for 
all hands on board ; but when the careless middies 
would have obeyed it, the landlady intervened, 
vowing they should not leave the house until the 
reckoning was paid ; and called in a bailiff and his 
men to shew she was in earnest. 

The youngsters threatened and entreated all to 
no purpose. The obdurate woman reminded them 
they would be irretrievably ruined if the fleet 
sailed without them, and pronounced her ulti- 
matum. Said she to her horrified debtors: ‘I 
will give you all a chance. I am so circumstanced 
here that I cannot very well carry on my busi- 
ne.ss as a single-woman, and I must contrive 
somehow to get a hu.«hand ; or at all events be 
able to produce a marriage certificate. Now the 
only terms upon w'hich 1 will set you free are 
that one of you marries me. I don’t care a snap 
which it Is ; but one of you I will have for a hus- 
band, or else to jail you all go, and your ship sails 
without you.’ 

Finding the vixen immovable, the unhappy 
niidshipnien ca.st lots ; and Watty drew the fatal 
slip. The lady procured a license, and the 
knot was tied ; after which she bade them, 
husband included, good-bye, intimating that she 
did not want to see him again, the marriage lines 
being all she wanted ; and these were safe in her 
possession. 

The ship sailed, the middies keeping their 
strange doings at the Point a strict secret, as they 
had sworn to do before drawing lots. Twelve 
months Inter, when the ship was at Jani.^Tca, a 
batch of English papers reached the midshipmen's 
berth. Glancing over them, Watty was attmeted 
by an account of a robbery and murder at Ports- 
mouth and the execution of the culprits. Sud- 
denly leaping to his feet, he waved the welcome 
newsjiaper above his head, shouting : ‘ Thank 
heaven, my wife ’s hanged ! ’ 

‘There is nothing,’ say.s Lord Shaftesbuiy, 
‘which is so merely fortune and more committra 
to the power of blind chance, than marriage.’ A 
curious illustration of his meaning comes to U8 
from the staid old town of Franklin, Massachu- 
setts. At an evenini-party there, a gentleman 
challenged a charniint young widow to fry her 
fortune at Bassino. She accepted the challenge, 
playfully proposing ‘that they should play for a 
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leader; and he agreeing, asked her to name the 
stake. Seeing she was at a loss to respond, the 
host laughingly said : ‘ His hand against yours.’ 
The lady demurred, and was turning away from 
the table; when the challenger interposed with: 
*My hand for yours if I win ; or at your disposal 
for any young lady of respectability, her consent 
being attainable, if I lose.’ The w’ager was ac- 
cepted; and the amused company gathered round 
the board. The lady led off and made forty-five, 
her adversary failing to score in return ; but im- 
proving in his play as the game progressed, 
reached two hundred and fifteen to the widow’s 
one hundred and sixty-four. Growing nervous, 
she played worse and worse, and finally left off 
the loser by two hundred and forty-seven points. 
Then the hostess advanced, took the fair one’s 
feebly resisting hand, and placed it in that of the 
exultant winner, who begged permission to keep 
the mace with wiiich he had won the match and a 
wife. 

The early Wesleyans did not question the pro- 
priety of seeking guidance by 0 ]>ening the Bible at 
random, and taking what enlightenment they could I 
from the verse on which they put their finger, in I 
unwitting imitation of the Sortes Virgiliana-, once ! 
in high repute as a method of divination, and tried ! 
with such prophetic results by Charles I. and j 
Lord Falkland in the Bodleian Lihrari' ; Falkland 
opening on the lines, thus translated by Drydeu : 

I warned thoo, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour wouM pursue. 

That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou W'ert in dangers, raw in war. 

O curst essay of arms ! disastrous doom ! 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ! 

While to his royal master fell : 

Torn from his subjects’ and his son’s embrace, 
First let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war shall cease. 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command ; 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 

And lie unburied on the barren sand ! 

Shipwrecked men have often been driven to the 
horrible resource of drawing 

Lots for flesh and blood, 

And who should die to bo his fellow’s food ; 

but in such cases the participators in tlie lottery 
have been so nearly dead already as to care very 
little how the chances might go. To men in full 
life and vigour such an ordeal is a trying one. In 
1842fm'hen Santa Anna ruled Mexico with a rod 
of iron, some three hundred Texans crossed the 
liio Grande and attacked the little town of Meir, 
but were badly beaten by the garrison under 
General Ainpudia, and two hundred of them 
taken prisoners. A month later saw them at 
Hacienda Salado, on their way to Matamora.s. 
Rising upon their guards, after a sharp light in 
which twenty-four of them went down, the Texans 
managed to escape, and struck for the mountains ; 
but ere they could gain them were surrounded by 
a detachment of Mexican cavalry and forced to 
surrender. They were taken back to the Hacienda 
to await instructions from Santa Anna. He 
ordered that one man in ten should be shot imme- 
diately. As there were a hwdred and seventy-six 
piisouet^ this decree cemeUimned seventeen to 
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death ; and the Texans wondered how the victims 
would be selected The^ had not to wait long to 
leam. On the 26th ot March 1843, they were 
brought out of prison, and drawn up, fettered in 
pairs, in front ot a stone wall Then tlie Mexican 
commander, producing a small pitcher, dropped 
into it one hundred and seventy-six beans, of 
which seventeen were black ; and grimly informed 
the Texans they must step forward in turn and 
draw a bean, "those taking a black one being 
doomed to death. 

The first to advance was Captain Cameron, a 
fearless Scotchman, who liad led the attack on the 
guard. Thrusting his hand into the pitcher, held 
at arm*s-length by an orderly, so that the interior 
could not be seen, Cameron, to the disappointment 
of the Mexicans, drew forth a white bean. Captain 
Wilson, sliackled to Cameron, made the second 
draw, and was equally fortunate, as were the two 
next comers; but the fifth. Captain Eastland, on 
opening his hand disch>secl the first fatal bean. 
So the drawing went on to the end. On its 
completion, the sliackles were stricken from the 
limbs of tlie seventeen doomed men, and they were 
at once separated from their luckier comrades. 
As the sun was setting behiinl the lolly ridgeS of 
the Sierra Mailre, the prison-doors swung liack, 
and the seventeen Texans were led out, tied together 
in pairs, and rnaile to sit down on the prostrate 
trunk of a tree, with their faces to the wall, and 
their backs to the firing-party. 1'he word was 
given ; there was an explosion as of a single 
weapon, and the tragedy was eu(l(.‘d. 

A cruel piece of Imsiness truly ; but execution by 
lot is a thing not unknown evfu in Kngland. In 
1040, the paiwii of St Andrevv s ( Jhiirch, NewcadJe- 
on-Tyne, made this entry in tlie register: ^Two 
sogers, for denying the King s pay, was by a council 
of war nppoynted to be shoti alt, anil a pare of 
gallos set up before Thomas Malaber's dore, in the 
Byg Market. They caste lotes which should dy, 
and the lote did fall of one .Mr Aidhone Vicav.’^i, 
and he was set against a wall, and shott att by six 
light horsemen, and was buried in our churchyard 
in the same day, May 1(J day/ 

Such are a few examj>les taken by Chance, a 
subject which is endless. 


THE OLD NURSERY ^'ORY. 

PU03I THE LOW-OEUMAN. 

She was like a dolly, so bonny arivl wee ; 

And oft at the Rioamin’ she ’d sit on iny knee, 

I’d pat her soft cheek while my hand she would hold, 
And always the old nursery story 1 told : 

^ There once was a rrincess ; gold, gold w\as her hair; 
She sat in her bow'cr, and pined in despair; 

Till by came a Prince, and the fair one he sj)ied 
And he W’as the king then, and she was the bride/ 

Tlie years have sped onw’ard, and now she’s grown uj) ; 
Bui still at the gleamin’ she sits in iny lap ; 

She presses my hand, while I kiss her soft cheek, 

And still of the old nursery story w’e speak : 

‘There once was a Princess ; golr], gold was her hair ; 
She sat in her bower, and pined in despair ; 

Till by came a Prince, and the fair one he spied ; 

And I am the king now, and thou art the bride/ 

J. w. a 
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FESTIVE DEMORALISATION. 

It is a pity, we think, that social intercourse in 
our festivities shoukl continue to be disfignrerl 
by the absurd old usage of drinking toasts. In 
nothing do men of good education and rejuile 
make themselves so ridiculous as when at the word 
of command they impulsiv'oly rise in a body, and 
with glasses of liquor in their hands, frantically, 
like so many lunatics, drink the health of some 
one, following up the ceremony by uproarious 
shouts and other manifestati<in8 of delight, at 
luiving done what they consider to be a great 
and good action. Such is what is called toasting 
wiiii all the li mours. The practice is no doubt 
ancient. It is identified witli luitional traditions, 
it is fashionable, and it is acknowledged to be 
expressive of good feeling. 13uf for all that, it is 
very irrational, and very much of a sham. Cer- 
tainly, it is an encouragement to waste and intem- 
perance. 

In private life, toa.sting has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. A hundred years ago an^l les.s, it was 
rife in the extreme, Half-a-do/en men could not 
sit down to dinner without drinking toasts. In 
the event of any great victory, tlicre was ik» end of 
toa.sting. The nation rvas for a time half insane 
in drinking the health of Nelson, Wellington, or 
other successful cominander.s by sea and land. 
It was part of a young man’s education to get 
familiar with a few toasts, which he could bring 
out when ‘ called upon ’ in turn at evening enter- 
tainments. At the ripe age of fifty, lie had be- 
come so hackneyed in toasting as never to bo at a 
loss for a hero, or for a sentiment suitable to the 
character of the company. At the very least, he 
could give ‘The rising generation,’ ‘ All ships at 
sea,’ or ‘ May the wings of fricnd.ship never lose a 
feather.’ Curious and not a little melancholy to 
think what vast numbers of worthy people now 
gone to their rest habitually killed time in soak- 
ing and trying to amuse themselves over this kind 
of drivelling nonsense. As yet, the popular mind 
had not been roused to inquiry on a variety of 
important questions. A great part of life was 


consumed in dawdling and drinking, as is still 
tlie case among certain classes in small country 
towns. 

Discountenanced in general society, compli- 
mentary toasting holds its ground in public 
festivities. Tliere, the libations are ohservedly as 
copious, as provocative of oratorical display, and 
as much attended with senseless uproar, as ever. 
Corporation dinners, charity dinners, reception 
[ and farewell dinners, are all alike in these respects. • 
Every toast must he prefaced by a drink all 
round. The quantity of champagne consumed on 
some occasions is immense. The removal of a 
wagon-load of empty bottles not at all unusual. 
What may he the dilferent degrees of intoxi- 
cation, we shall not attempt to specify. One 
would not like to be too severe on a matter 
admitting of many exteimations. At the same 
time, we may be permitted to say that the 
example set at these festive demonstrations is 
not quite in accorilance with the solemn counsels 
ordinarily uttered on the evils of intemperance. 
Lien in high jiosition who are nimble at toasting 
j at grand dinners, do not seem to perceive that 
i they are acting inconsistently in holding out a Ixid 
example to the poor, whom they are constantly 
lecturing on the terrible consequences of misex- 
penditure on drink. 

Legislators are getting demented on the liquor 
traffic. The world is stupefied with sche^pjes for 
lessoning drunkenness. Advice on the propriety of 
reducing the number of public-houses occasionally 
comes from quarters where there might be judi- 
cious silence on the subject ; for what is a vrell- 
replenished private cellar, or a club, but a public- 
house in disguise / There is an old injunction to 
the effect that we should correct our own errors 
before trying to correct those of our ueiglibours. 
Unfortunately admonitions of this sort are always 
forgotten exactly when they should be remembered. 
We do not expect much good from legislating m 
the liquor traffic. Airigorous Act of parliament 
to restrain druukenne/s in England at the middle 
of last century, prove* a complete failure, aW had 
to be rescinded ; the cure, a sharp attack on 
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f lblic>hw»es, proved to be worse than the disease. 

^lectfal of this and other lessons taught by- 
history, there has latterly been too gre^ a readiness 
In tjying to supersede moral discipline by statu- 
tory enactments. In some cases, attempted legis- 
lation on various topics has been little better than 
<4ua6kery. 

The special and potent remedy for intemperance, 
as it appears to us, lies in voluntary appliances 
and good example. We remember hearing a 
worthy judge, now deceased, say that in his young 
days, wliicli would be about 180<> A.n., no man was 
esteemed a gentleman who did not enter a theatre 
or a ball-room half drunk. To be tip-sy on certain 
occasions was the symbol of respectability. No such 
notions are now entertained. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the higher and middle orders shrink from 
the social degradation of being classed with drunk- 
ards. .We all know that this measure of reform 
has been brought about spontaneously through the 
progress of taste, Avithout the agency of Acts of 
parliament. And if so with these orders, why not 
with those reckoned to be beneath them in the 
social scale ? Tlio .succe.ss of temperance societies 
of one kind or other, now .spread over the whole 
country, offers a proof of what can he achieved by 
united and well-directed effort. 

Strangely, indeed, with all our advances in 
education and taste, certain drinking usage.s, patro- 
nised by persons of I’esjiectable chanicter reputedly 
abstemious, continue to draw out a lingering 
existence, and so far are a scandal and matter for 
reproach. On tlxis account, we vmiturc with 
deference to recommend tliat an end .should be put 
to all drinking usages u hatsoever by general con- 
currence of feeling. That conspicuous and anti- 
quated usage, toasting at imblic entertainments, 
luiould at all events cease. No doubt, there may 
be difficulties to overcome. Inveterate prejudices 
stand in the -way, as they always do, -when tlu; 
reform of any kind of abuse is suggesteil. On 
the other hand, -we are inclined to think that 
many who complain of the tediousnes.s and 
absurdity of the toasting pysteiu at puldic ban- 
quets would be glad to see someth iug more 
minple and rational sitbstitnted. Totaketlie thing 
quietly, the first step in reform might consist in 
getting rid of the bellowing toast-master who acts 
as fiigleman to the ceremonies. The next and more; 
important step would be to drop ‘ the honours ’ — 
that is to say, the blatant shouting, hurrahing, 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet. Last 
of all, the practice of wishimj irustead of drinJcinit 
liealths might be introduced, along Avith sucii 
compiimentary remarks as are called for in the 
circnmstances. 

Evidently, the present usage cannot Tie con- 
tinued witnout invoking the contempt of the 
classes who are preached to on their intemperate 
habits ; and contempt is a serious obshacle to 
mform. How those wretched ne’er-do-weels, glad 
to seize an excuse, must derisively laugh at admo- 
nitions to abstain from drink, Avhen they read 
of a titled chairman at a public festivity saying 
in a lively manner to a select compimy : ‘Fill 
your glasses, gentlemen, to the next toast which I 
have to give— The naAry,aTmy, and reserved forces I 
—with all the honours, if rou please.’ And then ' 
follow the drinking and boliterous applause. We 
ask aH who have participaml in such saturnalia, 
if they have not xn respono^ng to tlie toast felt 


somewhat ashamed of themselves at tlte figure 
which they cut ? Grave statesmen, reverend 
divines, learned professionals, and somid men of 
business, taking port in a buffooneiy which could 
only be excused in a parcel of chudren ! Inde- 
pendently of this abasement, the participators 
must on consideration feel that they have con- 
tributed a very bad example to intemperates, 
who doubtless make unceremonious remarks on 
the subject : ‘ Here have we been reprimanded 
and sent to prison by these magistrates and fine 
folks for taking a glass, while they SAvill no end 
of glasses in drinking toasts at these grand dinners 
of theirs.’ The subject is too painful to, pursue, 
and we IcaA'o it to others. Surely, it would bo 
possible, a.s Ave have hinted, to indulge in senti- 
ments of loyalty and personal esteem without 
anything like Festive Demoralisation. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XXIX. — m.STORr. 

hud no ehanr/c iti her remembrance.* 

Ax English novelist of great genius says, in taking 
leave of the chief female figure of his story: 
‘Sucli Avoinen are not the ^icc of fiction, but they 
are the salt of real life.’ That phrase expresses so 
exactly what I feel and desire to say of Maud, 
that 1 should probably have u.sed it originally, 
if Charles Ileade had not fore.stiilled me. Did 
it CA’er occur to you to think that the esjiecial 
charm and beauty of some Avomcn i.s— -that they 
have sutfored 1 The esteem and liking Avith 
AA-hicli you reg.ard them, even in your (lays of 
strangerhood, and before tlie usages of Iriendship 
have endeared them, is instinctive. The chivalry 
of the manly heart is awakened at the thought of 
such unnuirited troubles as the faces of many good 
Avomeu unconsciously tell of. Tlierc is a look 
almost angelic in such faces ; the gentle eyes that 
Avould J'aiii smile kindly on all thin.gs, have been 
made familiar Avith tears ; yet they still smile, a 
little Avistfully inayhe, hut tenderly — the very 
tAvilight of a smile — no garish hrilliiince that 
blinds and dazzle.^, but a .sad and gentle light, 
which soothes tlie soul as an autumn evening 
sky Avill, and disposes t!ie heart to a quiet andi 
reverent, jieace. 

If old 'i'ime, AA’hom wo figure AA'itl/ scythe and 
hour-gla.«s, had hut a real personality, how should 
Ave .‘^ing hi.s prai.^es, how tell our thanks to him ? 
( !ood old Fatukr Time, Avho dost bear us all 
in fatherly arms aAvay from sorroAvs, away from 
all .‘iorroAv.s in a Avhile, if we will hut have a little 
patience ! 

Maud in these days dwelt in peace. I have 
no skill to tell how the peace came down, and 
settled round about her like strong sunshine, until 
at last she Avould scarcely for her own sake have 
recalled her sorrow. Had that harrowing mystery 
Avhich had first belonged to her lover’s fate still 
seemed to hang over it, things might have cone 
otherwise Avith her, and peace might at least have 
Ifcen delayed. But she had learned that he was 
dead, and that his unknown griefs were over ; 
and it came to pass that poor Frank’s best hopes 
were justified, and she found rest. She did not 
forget him, and will not, though she should live 
to be old, cease to remember her first lover with 
infinite sad sweetness of remembrance and tender 
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pity. The cares which a good wonum can lay 
upon herself for the cares of other people, soothed 
and gladdened her, and she moved among the 
poor like a ministering angel. Poor rural folk 
are not so susceptible to gratitude as it might be 
wished they should be ; but slje took root in the 
shallow hearts of her old women, who grumbled 
to her over tlieir rheumatics and their old inen 
and the hardness of the parish, ‘which ud only give 
’em a loaf a week an’ times tliat hard.’ These bent 
old creatures used to talk of her to each other, 
and though tb'^y knew little enougli of her trouble, 
would say ‘Poor dear ! ’ when they mentioned her, 
by a sort of pitying instinct, which perhaps her 
eyes inspired. 

Will Fairholt, though touched always by that 
casuist fear which he had long since expressed to 
Hastings, found the definite news of his brother’s 
death a relief to him. It was a great grief ; for as 
we have seen, he had a sincere love for Frank ; but 
he felt, when the first wouikI of loss was healed, 
happier and more at ease than he had done for j 
many and many a week before tl)e news reached ; 
him. I have not time to tell the whole story j 
of his healing ; but as even in a river on its | 
hurrying way to the sea you may find a quiet | 
back-water lu;re and there where foam of haste and ; 
voice of ripple are not, so my story, which serves I 
a less important use than any river, may pause ! 
awJiile, and we may suffer ourselves to full into i 
that calm bay in which the lives of tliese two, i 
after much tempestuous tossing to and fro, have ; 
found shelter. j 

‘My life has been but a poor business, Maud,’ ; 
said Will one day as be walked by her side in , 
the gardens at Hartley Hall. lleforc tlicm was ' 
the gate at wiiicli she and Frank had stood ; 
together years ago wlien tluiy ]iarLi‘d as pledged j 
lovers. 'J’lie day was warm and l)righi and drowsy, j 
and the shadows were growing Iqug towards the ! 
east. ‘My life has been but a poor ljusine8.s. Fi>r j 
I have spent years out of tin.' world idly, which ; 
should iiave been sjtent within it i)UHily. 1 have 
never dared to name the purpose which has kept 
me here, and 1 luive been living in a fool s paradise 
for years.’ 

‘How?’ she paid, looking up at* him, frankly 
and openly, witli questioning •eye.s. 

‘I have no riglit,’ he said, ‘ to trap yon into such 
a question. And I di<i not mean it.’ She under- 
stood him then, and aliuo.sL knew everytliing he 
had vet to say. ‘ Do you remember when yon 
first came here, and poor hbank and I |irst saw 
you ? ’ 

‘ ] remember w'dl,’ sh(> answered softly. 

‘ 1 can remember,’ he went on, ‘ no hour since 
then in which you have not been the centre of 
my life. Did yon ever guess that ? ’ 

‘1 knew it,’ she said softly ; ‘and I was very 
sorry.’ 

‘ You know it now,’ he continued, bending over 
her. ‘ Are you still sorry V — She gave no answer, 
hut hung her head a little. — ‘I have loved you 
nearly all my life. IMaud, can you give me a 
little'hope ? ’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ she began, and his lieart 
failed within him ; but her voice went on tremu- 
lously, ‘ that you have ’ And there she paused 

again. 

‘ That I have spoken ? ’ he asked. 

‘That you have suffered so,’ she answ'ered more 


boldly, lifting herr head and meeting his eyes wiffe 
hers. As she faced him thus, a tender blush 
stole met the delicate pallor of her countenance, 
and it was not easy to endure the ardent question 
of his eyes. 

He stretched out his hands and took both of 
hers unresisting. ‘I have thought,’ he said, ‘I 
have hoped that our partnership in a common 
grief might bring us nearer to each other ; though 
if I know my heart, I schooled myself to see your 
happiness, and to live apart from you without 
repining.’ 

‘ Will,’ she said, as if entreating him, ‘I knew 
it all — I knew it all.’ 

‘ But I have waited,’ he went on, ‘hoping against 
hope that time might heal your grief, and make 
a standing-place for me beside you. I have waited 
long Maud, long, long ! But have I waited long 
enough ? May 1 ^eak now ? ’ 

Her eyes faltered down wan? whilst he spoke; 
but she raised them again and looked him bravely 
in the face, though they were dim with tears. He 
saw that no further speech was needed then, and 
folded her to his heart. 

They were middle-aged people, and the pas- 
sionate raptures and delights of young love were 
out ol' reach. But as I have known the delirious 
happiness of youth breed a sort of heart-vertigo, 
so 1 liave seen courtship in a man of forty and a 
woman of fonr-and-thirty full of very solid ha{q>i- 
ne.ss. As for Maud, it was not the young love, 
but it was enough for happiness ; for she pitied* 
and e.steemed her lover, and had had the most 
constant anti tender friendship for him for many 
years. And there was this singular factor in the 
case, as a matter of distinct feeling, although as a 
thing of t;our.se one conscious thought would have 
ousted it — that whereas she had passed the first 
bloom of her womauliood, Frank was still and for 
ever and always a briglit, handsome, wilful lad. 
He had no change in her remembrance. She 
grew towards middle age ; but his figure was 
no sturdier, his open brow took no corroding 
wrinklo-s his voice bad the ring of joyous youth in 
it. The deep Tiialenial instinct in the heart of an 
old maid awoke, and .she claimed this perennial 
youth for her child, not her lover. How should 
he be her lover, the bright, dandified, clever young 
fellow, who had grown no older this sixteen years ; 
whilst grief had wasted her bloom, and time had 
reconciled her ! Infinitely sad and sweet and 
tender were tbe.<?o memories, like a mother’s 
remembrances of her child. For, ah ! the dead 
who die young are alway.s young, until we, who 
cherish their memorv, follow them. 

Will was quietly contented. There w’as no 
great excitement in his joy. As we near forty, 
most of us are di.s[>osed to take the delights of life 
soberly. Your ‘ wild and wanton colts, fetching 
mud bounds, neighing and bellowing,’ are pleasant 
to look at, typifying youth and high spirits ; but 
the trained sleed who finds himselt fellook-deep in 
sweet grass, has a piaci<.l rest and ease in the sense 
that his burden is away, w'hich are perhaps as 
satisfactory' to him ns the more demonstrative joys 
of colthood used to be. Will had borne his burden 
maufully, waited his time with patience, and 
accepted his happiniss with a glad solemnity of 
thanksgiving. / 

Neither she nor ihe felt any wish to Calk just 
then. They stri^d slowly on to the gate to- 
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getter, and looked oat over the park, where the 
/ peaceful sunlight lay among the trees, and the 
distanoe shimmered a little, as though the air were 
ttlive between and breathed gently in the heat, 
Thmi they turned and strolled Imck in happy 
fdlenee to the house, and parted there ; and Will 
strayed down to the arbour behind the rhododen- 
dron walk, where Mr Hartley mostly loved to take 
his ease with dignity. The old man was asleep, 
witli a yellow bandana handkerchief over his head ; 
and his hands were peacefully folded over his waist- 
coat, which was a little more bulkily projected 
than it had used to be. Will sat down and lit a 
cigar, and waited until the old boy should awake. 
He had pleasant thoughts for his companions, and 
was in no hurry ; but a sound of yawning made 
itself heard from under the yellow bandatia ; one 
hand wejit lazily up and removed the silken 
screen ; .and Benjamin Hartley observing his com- 
panion, nodded at*hiin idly and good-humouredly, 
closed his eyes for a few more seconds, yawned 
again, reopened his eyes, smoothed his legs with 
his hands, and said finally in a voice of lazy 
comfort ; ‘Well, Mr William, how goes it ?' 

‘ It goes very well indeed,’ said Will, smiling ; 
‘and only needs your hand to push it into smooth 
water.’ 

‘Eh?’ said Mr Hartley, sitting up with a 
bewildered face. 

‘Maud and I, Mr Hartley Will began in 
explanation. 

‘Ahl’ said Mr Hartley with an appreciative 
grin. 

‘ Have made up our minds that we care for each 
other. But there is a Wicked Uncle in the case, 
as there has been in the stories of many young 
people’ [Mr Hartley’s smile, appreciative of the 
situation, grew wider]—' and it is necessary to 
'soothe him, and obtain his sanction.’ 

‘ He 's a hard old beast that there uncle, M r , 
William,’ said Mr Hartley with a Joyful wink. 

‘ But if you was to go at him together, I think 
you ’d manage him,’ 

‘1 think we should,’ Will answered. ‘But I 
want to pave the way by which we must approach 
him.’ 

‘You come along of me,’ said tlie Wicked 
Uncle ; and Will throwing away his cigar, walked 
with him to the house, where the old man went 
in search of Maud ; and having found licr, 
brought her on his arm. ‘Mr William,’ he said, 
not without dignity, ‘ I ’ve known you, good man 
and true English gentleman, for twenty year. I 
never knowed a thing about you as could make 
you Uiiworthy of my girl ; and as I find her 
willin’, I give her to you with all my heart. And 
she knows what I think about her— don’t you, my 
dear?’ With that he kissed her heartily, and j 
then put her hand in Will’s ; and posing in high 
glee with both hands aloft, said : ‘ Bless you, my 
children ! ’ in a manner so jovially pompous and 
Absurd, that even Maud laughed. Mr Hartley for 
his part shouted with a somewhat suspicious 
hilarity. ‘ Bless your heart, my dear,’ he said to 
Maud, ‘do you know as I’ve took to novel-reading 
in my old age, and plays, and them sort o’ things ? 

I know all the proper sentimental dodges nowi — . 
Stop tp'dioner, Mr WilliauL? — No? All right — 
ns you like. I’m a-going Vback to the arbour, 

I am, to finish the uau asVo'i two young uns 
look® m% with your love-mkiug.’ The good 


old heathen rolled back to his arbour a little 
sadly, and sat there a long time lonely, nnl^ 
Will had taken leave and Maud came out to join 
him. 

‘ You will be lonely when I am gone,’ she said, 
after an affectionate talk. 

‘ No,’ the old man answered stoutly ; ‘ I shan’t 
be nothing of the sort An' you ’ll come and live 
here, half the year at least That I do expect’ 
He stroked her hair, as he had used to do when 
she w’as a child, and patted her chee.k. 

‘You are a good unselfish uncle,' she answered 
fondly. 

He stroked her hair still, and answered ; ‘ If I 
was one of them book- writing fellers, my dear, I’d 
write a tale.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she ; ‘ and what would it be, uncle V 

‘It ud be about two diflerent people; an’ I’d 
make one of 'em a grinding, selfish blackguartl, 
don’t you see ; and I ’d make th’ other a man as ’d 
act fair even if he lost by it. An' I should shew 
folks as the man as allays tried to be happy was 
miserable ; an’ I should shew ’em as the man as 
acted fair an’ generous was happy in the long-run, 
even when he lost. Supposing I 'd ha’ said : “ No ; 
stop with me,” you ’d ha’ stopped — wouldn’t you ? '* 

‘ Yes,’ she answered ; ‘ I should have stayed.’ 

‘Now, look there!’ he said. ‘What a con- 
science I should ha’ carried ! You 'd ha’ seen 
me a-going about like a regular Misery. I 
know you ’d ha’ stayed, my dear. I know you 
would. An’ I should ha’ brought my own gray 
hairs down with sorrow to the grave. Not as 
there’s many of ’em,’ said the good old fellow, 
polishing his baldness with his handkerchief, ‘nor 
hasn’t been this many a ’ear. No, no, no, my dear,’ 
he went on, answering his own thoughts. ‘ It ’.s old 
age’s happiness to see them as they love happy. 

I ’m a very happy man, rny darlin’ — a very happy 
man. Everythin’ ’s prospered with me wonderful. 
I’v'e got a lot to be thankful for, an’ happy over. 
Theer’s the Major — lie’s a credit to me; ain’t he 
now ? Tbeer ’s ’Orace — he ’s a credit to me. Feller 
of his college, an’ as stately a gentleman as ever 
was. Makes me half aftaid to look at him ; but he ’s 
a good son, .Maud, ,an’ never .caused me a day’s 
trouble in liis life. Then, theer’s Johnny. He’s a 
good lad, my dear; ain’t he now ? No harm in him. 

A quiet, upright, lionourable lack Then theer’s 
yon, a-going to be hajipy. Why, bress my soul,’ 
said Mr Hartley, with a melancholy effort to be 
genial, ‘wheer is there a happier man than me?’ 
With t^iat he kissed her ; and she felt his tears 
warm njion her face. But she knew that there 
was no more bitterness in them than in her own ; 
and when he had unaffectedly dried his eyes with 
the yellow handkerchief and kissed her once more, 
they rose together, and walked towards the house 
in a tranquil and tender peace, which I feel it no 
sin to envy. 

It had been Will Faith olt’s intention to lay his 
purpose before his father at once ; but the old 
gentleman was in so irritable and testy a mood, 
that he deemed it wise to postpone his revelation 
till the morrow. So, on a sunny morning, when 
Mr Fairholt was strolling slowly and with diffi- 
culty up and down his favourite walk in the 
shrubbery, Will joined him, and began: ‘I think 
it my duty, sir, to ask your consent In a matter of 
great importance.’ 

‘ What is that ? * 
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* I hope ehortly to be married, and - 

* You ought to have married long ago,’ Mr Fair- 


holt said testily. ‘ It 's a hard thing for a man to 
feel that be is the last but one of his house, in 
the male line. Who is it? Is it that girl of 
Hartley’s ? ’ 

‘It is Mr Hartley’s niece,’ said Will sirajily. 
He was used to his father’s maimer, and made 
larM allowances for him, thinking how much he 
hod suffered. 

‘ I thought so,’ the old man answered', resenting 
an injury as usual ‘You will please yourself, of 
course. The estate ’s entailed, ami goes to you ; 
and I have neither part nor lot, nor influence 
either, for that matter, in the whole affair.’ 

‘ I have never crossed you knowingly, father,’ 
Will said gently. 

‘No,’ said Mr Fairholt captiously; ‘you’ve 
been a good son to me, Will, a good sou. And 
I ’ve no fault to find with the girl. A girl she ’s 
not any longer ; but you ’re not a boy any longer, 
and I have no fault to find. Her uncle is vulgar 
— vulgar to his finger-ends ; but she has a well- 
bred look and manner. I don’t care to ap[»roach j 
the fallow again ; bnt I supjwse I shall have to | 
see him now. That sort of man is vulgar in soul, 
Will, that self-made, money-grubbing sort of 
man. I have met people of no family — when I 
was younger, and mixed with the world — whose 
manners had no trace of jiolisli, and who were yet 
jiot intolerable. That fellow Hartley is a bear. 
The man’s heart is wrong, and the vileness of his 
manner is a natural conseijuence. His sou is a 
parvenu ; that — that army fellow, (piite a bad 
imitation of a gentleman. I dou’X know much 
uViout the girl ; but jieople speak well of her. 
"N'oung Dori'uleigli, (JliesUnavood's son, wanted to 
marry her, 1 remember, nearly a dozen years ago. 
iloney, 1 suppose ; though he ought to have enough 
of it. (/’heslenvood has been stingy enough thes(! 
thirty years. I'm told that poor Frank was j 
attached to her. Yes, yes ; you liave niy consent, ! 
if you W'ant it. Let me be alone a little while I 
now. 1 am tired of talking.’ Ami he fell to j 
wondering, as ho paced feebly up and down the \ 
8hrubl,)ery walk in the morning SMiishine, how j 
much the inillioimire would give his niece. ‘I’ll | 
see him about it,’ he said — ' I ’ll see him about it. j 
Will ’s quite a fool in money matters — quite a fool. 
Zounds, he shall gild the" pill, anyway ! ’ And 
he laughed a little at that comfortabic reflection. 

It was perhaps not a remarkable thing that at 
the same moment llenjamin Hanley should have 
been thinking in the same strain — with a reverse 
of persons. ‘I shall have to gild the pill,’ In; said 
to himself, ‘an’ gild it pretty thick too, into the 
bargain, to get old Fairholt to swaller it without 
makin’ a wry face. Well, well ; it ’ll only be a 
flea-bite out o’ the Major’s share an’ ’Grace's. I 
suppose I could buy the proud old rascal up, an’ 
scarcely know I’d done it.’ So that it seemed 
fairly probable tliat Mr Fairholt’s desire to have the 
pill gilded wouhl not be difficult of fulfilment. 

It was decided that the marriage should not be 
long delayed ; and the negotiations between family 
pride ami Mammon were conducted without hitch 
or hindrance. But a week or two before tlie 
wedding. Fate dealt Benjamin Hartley a terrible 
blow. There came into his hands a cheque bearing j 
the endorsement of his .sister’s son, John Oamphell, ; 
and a forged copy of his own signature, so close ; 


that he himself was almost deceived by it. ‘ Pay 
John Campbell, Esq. or Order, Two Hundred 
Pounds.’ His mingled grief and rage almost drove 
him mad. He had treated the boy with fatherly 
tenderness and generosity; and the inexplicable 
baseness and ingratitude of this return bade fair 
to break his heart. He went up to town, where 
the young man was studying, and after a stormy 
scene, struck him down and left him. He went 
heart-brokenly to his solicitors next day, and con- 
ferred with the leading partner, to whom he told 
the story.* 

‘What do you propose to do ?’ asked the lawyer. 

‘ Shall you prosecute ? ’ 

Mr Hartley glared at him with indignation ; 
almost with contempt. ‘ No ! ' he said ; ‘ I shan’t 
prosecute ; and I shan't plunge the .miserable 
young scoundrel iifto crime. I want you. to send 
for him, and to tell him wliat I •Know ; for though 
I tried last night, I couldn't bring myself to frame 
the words and say ’em to him. Tell him that 
you ’ve got my instructions to invest five thousand 
pounds for him. That’ll go to buy a practice 
when he’s got a diploma, and meantime it can 
bear interest at five per cent., and he can live on 
the interest. It ain’t what I meant to do by him ; 
but it’s more than he deserves.’ 

‘ Much more,’ said the lawyer. ‘ If I might 
advise’ 

‘ You needn’t,’ said Mr Hartley, with a sort of 
weary anger. ‘ If he 's got any debts, pay ’em. ^ 
Tell him if he writes to me I shall send his letters 
back unopened. Tell him I’ve done with him, | 
beyond this, for good and all. Here,’ he added 
suddenly, drawing the forged cheque from his 
])ocket-b()ok ; ‘ shew him tliat.’ He threw it on 
the table, wlience it fell to the floor. The lawyer 
stooped and picked it up ; and the millionaire 
said drearily : ‘ Don’t you say nothing about me, 
except as these is my inst ructions. But I wouldn’t 
ha’ had it done by him, Biltun, not if I’d lost 
every penny 1 ’m worth. Good-bye, Bilton. You’ve 
got my will. Make the ne’ssury alterations in it ; 
and send somebody down with it for me to sign. 
And be quick about it ; for I don’t think, Bilton, 
as i sliall last much longer.' 

‘ For many a year, I hope,’ said the lawyer ; but 
Benjamin Hartley, shaking bis head sadly, went 
away with his hoi)e3 all dashed. He carried a 
heavy heart into the country ; and was lor a long 
time so ailing that Maud’s marriage was deferred ; 
and whore everything liad lately been so happy, 
all was turned to gloom. 

{To he continued.) '*• 
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SHIRS 


The terrible disaster which happened to this 
vessel in the end of last year, while on her voyage 
between Liverpool and New Orleans, will be still 
fresh in the memories of many. Before proceeding 
to speak of the foundering ol the ship auu the fate 
of those on board, it may not be out^ot place to 
give a few particulars of the ship hersell. 

The Bonmia originally belonged to t'Ue Hamburgh 
Amei-ican Packet Coiftpany, and was built for them 
in the year 1855. t/ic was purchased by Hhe Mis- 
sissippi and Domiyon Steam Skipping Company 
about five years ap, and bad run on the routes to 
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JNf OtMi 1® Cbnma, and to Qaebec and 
Wbx »^[j»tered tonnage was one taou- 
wmA mm bmtdred and twent^r; gross, Hwo 
liMittiid and serenty. She was bM(iae-rigged, 
Mid bad eomfraand sxirfaee condensing engines, 
OiOBatraoted for her by Mosarc Bay & Co. ot 
QllUifow about seven years ago. Her donkey- 
Oajgine was in the cngino-rooni, Mow, with the 
other e^nes, and not on deck, as is sometimes the 
case. Eter length was about three hundred feet, 
beam about twenty-five, and she was built in air- 
tight compartmeut^i. Her crew for the last voyage 
ntunberea fifty- five hands all told, mcluding captain, 
officers, &c. The }jorn<-i>iit sailed from the &lersoy 
at three p.m. on the 2(>th November, with sixty- 
Hiree passengers, ot whom one was a saloon pas- 
senger, the remainder being stienge. Her cargo 
consisted'of some pig-imn and geiieial goods. 

We made an umibiially fast pubiage to Corunna 
(sixty-stvtn hours\ nrnving on Sunday luoniing 
at ten o’clock ; the wind, tliougli veiy Ingli, as xx.is 
also the sea, having been f nourable. J)aring lhi« i 
time, the ship rolled imu h moio than I liad seen . 
her do before, and nioie than the st ita of the j 
weather would account lor. We reiuuntd at 
Corunna till Tuesday tlie i'ith, taking in o\or -^ixty 
passengers, all Spaui'-b — lour teen oi lilteen being 
saloon — and some general < xigo At sexiui on 
Tuesday evening no ste.uiKd out of C)runna| 
harbonr, the weather at tint tune being iei\ Jaii, 
,and continuing niodeiate till llu following i’lidav i 
(28th), w’hcn it came on to blow ‘ gieit-guiis the 
ship going eleven knots an liour, as the wind was 
‘ fair after herd Onisatuuku inoiuingit niodeiatcd 
somewhat, and wo iiglited anil ]> is-cil the islands 
of St Geoige, Terceira, and St Mn hid’s, belonging , 
to the group called by x,iilorb tlie Webterii Islands, 
but popiilaily the Azores. On Saturday iimht the , 
weather (onuneiieed to git diitv, and continued to 
increase m violonte, till on Snu<lav moriun.', at 
nine o’clock, the iore-topNiils weic blown to pietos. 
All Sunday, the sea was %ery lii^i, so much so,' 
that it was impossible to ^tand oi walk on desk | 
without support, the decks bung very dippuv 
from the seas breaking over the -bip, and the 
vessel rocking so heavily, tliat the master, John [ 
Boberts, gave orders that '-lie should be hove to, 
which ortlerwas exuuted; and we lay-to lor two 
hours, when we Kte.uncd on agun. ’I’lie ship 
during this time rolled bo much th it slie dipjied 
her ])orts under the sea; her mainduk was lon- 
sequently always under water, and the olHcirs’ 
rooms on the inaindeck flooded. St. 11, little or I 
no alarm was felt, orat least evpiei-id, liy .inv' one 
on board. During Sunday night it was unjio-siblc 
to sleep, the rolling, straining, anil noise weie so 
incessant When an unusually luge wa btfiuk 
the ship, she would bend over and siiake « on- ' 
vulsively, the bcnsation being comiauujiated to 
those on board like a sudden shock. I 

At four o’clock on Monday mormng, December 1, i 
it was reported to the Master by the engineers 
that there was water to the amount ot lour leet I 
in the engine-room, and that it appeared to be 
increasing, the pumps not lessening tlic amount, ' 
On an investigation, it was the opinion ol the ' 
officers and engineers that th| ship had spuing a j 
leak in the central or engiiiMroom comp.irliiu nt. , 
The mam-pumps being chokcK, were iiseles- ; so [ 
the donkey pump was conne(^|d ; bat failed to 1 
reduce the water, and eventual™ became useless, | 


owing to the ftMR bdt^ aaetliigdahlfd,* the water, 
which rose over alt the fwemm. Owing, there- 
fore, to vnmt of steam, we we» now at the 
mercy of the waves, the venel torning and rollitag 
about 06 helpless os a log, the angry seas 
over her bow’s and sweeping the decks. A sWs 


over her bow’s and sweeping the decks. A shara 
look-out was ordered by the captain to be kept 
for any passing vessel that might be signalled to 
come to our assistance. 

At five r.M,, being on tlic bridge with the chief- 
officer Bichard Lnithorn, the second-mate being 
there too, I asked the lonuer what he thought of 
our position, and he replied: ‘Well, doctor, I have 
v(‘ry little hope ; we are in a dreadful plight.' 
Nearly all day I remained on the budge, atraiaing 
my eyes in scaniung the horizon with u poweriul 
I glass, to try and discover some passing ship which 
might come and rescue lu Irom our awiul posi- 
tion. Tiut no suih good fortune w.is to be ours. 
Night closed in, and as the darkness deepened, 

I hojie died aw ay. 

I Not till nine VM. on !Mond,iy, December 1, 
did the passengers be„iu to realise their danger. 
True, many had been au,viotis, and wondered • 
•it the uuwohted ce'^sitioii ul the monotonous 
ilang of the hbip’s engines; but no idea ol the 
actual state of .iliaiis had been jiresent to their 
minds, none ot tliem having been intoimed ol the 
crisis, le^t becoming leiiilied, they might not be 
amenable to diHupline, and might obstuiet the 
Clew m the disdiaige ot then duties. I should 
have before mentioned that at tout r.M ot this 
day the Ma-lei had given ouleis to ‘wear ship 
and make tor I'ajal,’ one of fho A/rne-, then 
distant about loin hundred imle». JUit, with 
the most luijioitant sals gone, no stiam, and 
consequently no steeiage-wav, it was found impos- 
sible to exeiute the manuuvie ot tuining the 
ship. At nine o’clock on Mondiy night I went 
to my cabin, and kij on the sitlee, ende.ivmiii- 
ing to reali t tlio ■•it nation At loj(v-|i\e min- 
utes past til), my alt'nliuii w i-. aUi.uted by 
a peculiar noise, and on going in disk, I loiiiid 
it was laiisid by the han i-jmm]»s two ol whnh 
— one on e.uh sale ol the slnp— had been 
manned by btitli jiasseng i- and ciew, and were 
kept iiKc-antiy worked till about < i.dit o’clock 
on Tiie-d IV moiiii!i.. (Jung-, ot meiMweie also 
told oil to bill out the vvativ by meauTot buckets 
jiis-ed up liom the ingiiie loom Now, and not 
till now, did the hoi i id re.ility ot our position 
ll.i-h luioss m> mind, and make my heait wnk and 
grow cold. The m motoiious noise of thejmmps; 
the unwonted ajqi aianco ot the detks, ciovvded 
at night with men whose hagg'ard an \ ions laces 
too well evprissed their feelings ; the water flow- 
ing m huge volumes lu all direitions , the howling 
of the wind, and the roaring ot the sea — a scene 
illuminated alone liy the dim light of a few 
1 interns, and never to bo recalled without inex- 
piessilile awe -was one that might stiiLo teixor 
into the stoutest heait. 

At I ight on Tuesday morning the pumps were 
abindoned, as th(*y w'cre drawing little or no 
wafer; and it was evident that unless Providence 
sent US .succour, we had nothing to hojic. Hers 
I cannot refrain tioni expressing in unqualified 
leims my admiration of the conduct of the pas- i 
seugera dining this awful night. To say that tney 
worked like heroes, indomitably, unceasingly, like 
men of iron, is no mere smule, no exaggeration ; all j 
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(&e iSitte ■with a IjeracA aat d&tKxy tiBdl®, to wHB«mw> Boote h^‘ 'htm. Ib»t i^mg^ m nmr the iilal|^ 
«ad comfort their tmlortonate whrw and chiMten. wmld wadottbtaWy iw*n 8 hwn daahecL to 
No mealit were now cooked; nor was time any jaeces against tite Teasel a siae t^the tremendona 
lormm kept by the familiar sound of the bell ; seas. 

little knots of men miglxt be seen here and there, The Spx^nish passengere all tliie time were in a 
with ei^r anxious faces, discussing the chances of state of frantic terror, and were trying to make 
escape. The women and children remained in their rafts on the quarter-deck, tearing down planks, 
quarters in the centre of the ship. In the saloon and nailing and tying tliem together ; but were 
were was a scene of indesorioable confusion, unable to construct anything like a raft, or indeed 
The Spanish passengers having become awaye of anything tliat could hold together for five minutes 
their danger, had, in view of a voyage in the boats, in such a raging sea as surrounded us. Tlie vessel 
made up packages of rugs, blankets, clothing, the wa.s gradually sinking, and the carpenter, who had 
valuables they possessed, as well as any provisions just sounded the holds, reported eleven feet of 
they could lay their hands on. One fierce-looking w.iter in the engine-room, and seven feet in the 
fellow had a revolver, which he conspicuously after-compartment ; and said it was his opinion 
displayed, as if to shew that Ac was not to be tri Heel that the shij> would founder within two hours, 
with, but must have a place in tins boats, come * W'lien the lirst of the boats on the ^port-side 
what might. At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, i was being lowered,* 1 was standing on thp poop, 
December 2, a number of the sailors went in a j waiting to get orders from the ca]>tain as to 
body to the Master, and asked him to give orden | what boat I was to go in, when I heard a shout 
to have the boats lowered immcdiatelv. This he ' and a loud cry for ‘the doctor.’ 1 hurried forward, 
refused to do, but gave them to uuderslaml that ' and saw the second steward, James Cutcheon, 
he should take every precaution to have the boats , lying on the deck, insensible, bleeding i>rofusely. 
ready for lowering when tbo jiropor time arrived, lus clothes saturated witli w'ater. I proceeded 
Our position was now this : the Mhip willi about to e.xamine him ; and found that nearly the 
ten feet of water in her, and slowly perhaps, but entire seal]) had been torn off, giving rise to great 
surely sinking ; a raging sea all aronn 1 us ; laml , hemorrh.i^e, and that he hud sn.stuined other 
at the least four hundred miles off; and little or serious injuries to his face. Whilst adopting 
no chance of being seen by ]Kus^ing sliijis, as we the requisite measures for arresting the bleeding, 
were out of the course of iuo->t lines of steamens. and dre.ssing the wounds, 1 ascertained that his 
/ i)out half-past ten I ofoerved the stewards, injuries were the result of the fall of some 
assisted liy fiotli pa'seiigers and seamen, coiumenc- iron-work Avhich had struck and precipitated 
ing to provision the buat.s, putting into eacli a large the poor follow into the sea, from which he 
quantity of soa-bincuit, a do/.eii or more tins of , had been dragged half-dead by his comrades. I 
pre.-'ived meat, milk, and vegetables; and most remember very well that, while attending to 
important of ail. (<ue or two small casks- - accord- his wound, the thought struck me that there 
ing to till) size ol the boat — of iicsh water. Tliis was little use in trying to save a life so soon 
occujtiod some time ; and about noun, as well as to be lost, a-s then .seemed inevitable. Having 
J can rciiiernbi r, ibe order was given by tlic done all lliut I could to make tlie poor fellow 
Master to ‘swing tlie boats;’ wliicli means, to I'omlortable, and having seen that comsciousiiess 
rai.se them from ihcir jin-itiun on deck by means b id returned, I went on deck, and found, to luy 
of the davits, hoist them up, and low er them over di-may and horror, that the boat in which was 
the side. my assigned ]duce hud gone without me, while 

I have omitted to mention that the Ihrnvda was 1 was below' atlcnding to the woimclud man. I 
oquijijied with seven bouts, two built of wood — one rushed to the sliijAs suie, and could see the chief- 
of wliieh was the captain's gig — and ’five made of ollicer'.s boat, in which I should have been, at 
metal. The operation of low'ering the lioat.s was , a distance of about a quarter or half a mile. 1 
attended with the greatest ditficultv and dainrer, signalled and shouted to those in the boat to 
for this rca.son, that the boat being raised and return for mo ; but it was evidently too late, for 

suspended from the davits, acquired a treineiulnus ' they did not come. This boat was the first to 

swing 'Vom the great rolling motion of tie* shiji, leave the ship, and had taken off some women 
at one time being jirojected horizontally over the and children. And the heart-rending scenes 
side, the ne.xt moment returning <*ither atramst the wliich afterwards followed when it came to the 
8hip’.s side, or on deck with a velocity sufficient to . turn of others to essay the de.sceiit to tire, boats 
stave in its timbers, or to inflict serious iiijuiy on J allotted to them, bailie description. So great 
any one who stood in the way. The crew, assisted was the dilliculty and danger of getting into the 
by the, able-bodied passengers, were now engaged boats, and so meagre was the chance that the boats 
in seeing to the safety of the boats. The first lu>at should live, even for a short time, iii such a sea, 
lowered was one of those made of mef.il, placed that the majority of the passengers and many of 
next the bow on tbo starboard .side; the second the ciew were unwilling to risk the boats, stating 

boat low'ercd, the one next the first ; ami so on that they preferred to ri main on board the ship, in. 

dosvn one side and then the other. As each boat the hope that some passing vessel might be sighted 
was lowered, two men were put in charge of lier, ami come to their as-istaiico, before she foundered, 
and she was hauled ilowu to the stern, and floated Their fear of tru.stiiig them-selves in the boats 
at a considerable distance from tlie ship, being I was not lessened by the sight of one of the latter 
attached by a long rope to the bulwarks of the | being swamped, happily with no loss of life, aa 
latter. The second boat M’a.s tied to the fir.'tt, j the men who were imher were rescued by a boat 
a considerable interval between the two ; and so which was near. j 

on till a lonjT string of boats was waiting behind All this time the ciptain was at his post,*a8 cool 
the ship. That this method of operation was and collected as if oy sliore, but grave, and with a 
neces.sary, is evident from the fact that if the look on his face a/if the bitterness of death had 





im m Tlie offioeis wero tU at at the mement «f toy »pciii& a ware jerked the 
aa ^ard as their men, and 1x«t fmm nnder my &et, and left am etrnggUng in. 
encoOraging everybody. The order tiie water. Fortunately, Ko. I boat was near ; and 
djaelldine on board were simply wonderfnL after swimming a 8tr<me or two, I was haul^ in. 
poor steerage passengers had congregated Again I jumped, and this time more successfully^ 
in, the saloon, like fnghtened sheep ; the women being followed by the third-mate and six others, 
were weeping, some quietly, others in a demonstra- Eight iu all were thus transferred from No. 1 to No. 
tive way. With but scant success did I endeavour 2, in which were previously two men ; making ten 
to reassure and comfort these poor women, telling souls now in the boat iu which I was, and about 

them that there was room for all in the boats, and eight iu that which I had just left. The two boats 

any other circumstance which seemed to afford a wore still connected by the rope, and we now 
gleam of hope ; but, God knows, I was little fit tfied to row back to the ship. We worked hard, 

to comfort any one, for my own heart was sad but seemiHl to make no wa)% Suddenly, a lingo 

enough, os I thought of the loved ones at home, breaker burst over botli boats, and hulf-fiUed outs, 
and dreaded to realise that I sliould never look The third-officer roared out : * Off with your boots, 


on those dear faces again, I saw no hope ; iny I and bail her out’ There were two tin dishes for 
boat had gone without me ; the sliip was doomerl, ' the purjwpo ; but every effort was necessary to 
and it w'as only left to me say : ‘ God's will reduce tlic water iu the boat, lest another wave 
be done*.' . , ! should come and fill her. We had just succeeded 

The' second-mate, with whom I was consulting, ' in getting the greater part ot this sea cleared out, 
told me that he was determined ‘to stick to the | wlicn another great wave came and nearly swamped, 
ship,’ as the boats had no chance. .Tust then the ns. It was then evident that the other boat was 
boat in charge of which was the third-mate wa.s <lragging ours very heavily, and preventing our 
leaving the ship, being tlie last boat lowered, boat from riding over the seas, iu fact draggittg 
There were fourteen or sixteen souls in her ; and her under the sea. It was decided, consequently, 
^ she was pushing off, some sudden unaccountable to let go the rope connecting the two boats ; which 
impulse urged me to go in her. I cried aloud to | was done, and orders given to boat No. 1 to try 

the ofiicer in charge of her: ‘Mr Doolittle, I and get back to the ship, as we endeavoured to 

will go with you.’ He replied : ‘ Gome on, doctor ; . do abo. 

S in for your life,' The men who were near i It was now getting dark, and at times only 
to dissuade me from going, as the boat was ' could the ship lie seen — a sad sight, sinking 
one of the smallest and seemed jiretty full. How- deeper and dteper, pitching, tossing, and rolling 
ever, on the third-ollicer again calling, I got on ] in a way fearful to witness ; so different from that 
to the rope-ladder, made a spring towards the ' bhip which but a few dav.s ago bad steamed out 
heaving rolling boat, and just managed to get ' of Corunna harbour lull of life and full of pow('r. 

dragged into her. As soon as I got my footing, T "We soon lost siglit of No. 1 boat ; and about live 

seized an oar, and helped to fend the boat oil luiiiutei after doing so, a great breaker washed 
from the ship’s side, as she was in imniincnt over us and nc.uly sent ours to the bottom, 
danger of being cru.-.hed to pieces. Having' With iranlic haste, wo bailed lior out, and wliile 
succeeded in getting clear of the ship, the oars ] doing .fo, lu'ard agonising shiieks atnl crie.s some- 
were got out, the men made to sit so as to balance ' where to windward of us ; and htraming our e}i'!-. 


the boat, and the bags of biscuit, &c. pioperh’ 
stowed. While dritting off, we perceived the 


Were able for one moment to see the bo.it we 
had just left evidently ^inking. We were unable 


captain signalling us to row away to leeward and to give any asii-.tance ; we could do nothing but 
bring back a large wooden boat, wliidi had got sit there Inteniiig to tho^e dreadful .scream-, gra- 
adrift with two men iu her, who were being rapidly I dual Iv growyig hiiiu'-r and fainter, till all wt're 
drifted away by the wind and sea. Thi.s boat | hu-ln d. Tlie agony of mind I einluro<l at this 
had received serious damage to her bows wliih-t ' liiiu' w h fcarlu! ; to know that so many of my 
being^ launched. There were at this time in the fellow-creoluics w'*re jiei idling almo^ beside me, 
boat in which I was, and wdiich I bhall call No. 1, to bo iinahle in any wav to help them, and to know 
the third-mate, fourth-engineer, the boatswain, ' that we had nothing bi tter to e\])ect tor oiiuselves, 
two stewards, a quarterma-.tcr, three .seamen, .and was almost too much for my fevered brain. At 
some Spanish passengens — in all about sixteen. ' this time I think the bitterness of de.ath was past 
She certainly heavily laden, her gunwale for me. I hud so long - for ihiity long hours— 

being very near the waater ; moreoier, the often ' bc-cn trying to ieali«e that eternity xvas at hand, 
shipped heavy seas, .and bailing hail to be ince-.- tluit my brain seemed stunned, my heart turned 
santly carried on. ' to .stone. 

After some time we got within speaking dis- 1 It now became a]tparent that it was impossible 
tance of boat No. 2, hailed the men in her ; and • to gt t back to the ship, ns we w’cre unable to 
after three attempts, got a rope thrown to them, * make any way against the gale or to keep the 
W’hich they made fast round one of the seats. Wo ' boat’.- hc.id to the .seas. The third-mate therefore 
then tried to tow this boat back to the .ship ; but deti'rmined to run before the wind. There were 
our boat, being small, and badly niauued, was oars in the bout, but no sails; and the waves being 
quite unable to do so. It was then jiroposed to po high, lendcred it iisele8.s and impossible to row*, 
transfer a portion of our crew into No. 2, and ! All that long weary night, drenched by the spray 
then each boat could proceed back to the vessel ' and waives, and sliivering with cold, W'c drifted 
for a further complement of human beings. | wjn rever the wind blew us. Morning broke. 
The rope connecting the vboats was gradually a nioruing which not one of us ever expected 
shorteiv'd, and thus they weto brought near ea« h to have seen. The boatswain exclaimed as the 


other. 'When an interval of l%t a few feet divided mn rose : ‘Thank God that we have been spared 
them, I sprang from the bows \»wards No, 2; but, to see the blessed sun once more.’ The wind 
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ioemsad in 'vidtenee. WfSih testa lonkod it w«s tasS ; limt Afteir « s^nnte or two wo mw n 
tw St the huge waves toweting over ua, litemlly noble eidp di>oe% in front of ns, about three et 
liice mountains. At about nine A.K. some food four miles distant Ghf bow we thanked God for 
was given out— one sea-biscuit and half a pint that blessed sight ! Some of our poor fellows 
of water to each man. We subsisted on this were so overcome that they wept for joy. As for 
till evening, when another biscuit-^this time me, the ship seemed so far off, that I was in terror 
covered with tinned meat — and a little water, lest she might not see our tiny red flag— a pockot- 
not more than a wine-glassful, were given to handkerchief on the top of our little mast. How- 
each man. Nothing occurred to break the mono- ever, the mate said that it was impossible that she 
tony. Water and huge waves all around us ; should pass without seeing us. We got out tha 
anxious, haggard, hungry faces to gaze at in the four oars, put two men at each, and rowed and 
boat. The third-mate divided us into watches, sailed towards the ship. They shewed no sign of 
each man to be on watch three hours, and off three seeing us for some time ; but after about half an 
hours ; during his watch, to bail out the water hour, we saw, by her letting the sails go and the 
that constantly flowed into the boat from the ship heaving-to, that we were hailed ; and knew 
breach in her bows, and to keep a look-out for that we were saved. In half an hour more we 
ships. Night clo8e(l in ; and at the unanimotis pulled under that good ship’s stern, and read the 
request of the men, fervent thanks for our safety name Mullmnialc, a name that I shall nev,er forget 
so far, and earnest prayers for our future delivery, as long as I live. We climbed «n board by means 
were offered up to Him who holds the winds iii of a rope-ladder, took anything valuable out of the 
the hollow of his hand, to Him who said, ‘ Peace boat that had saved us, pulled out the plug, and 
be still.’ allowed her to fill and sink, lest she might deceive 

The night wore on, oh ! how slowly ; it seemed other ships, if left floating, 
a week of mental suffering. Sleep was impossible, I am unable to describe ray feelings when I put 
both by n-asoii of our cramped jiosition ari<l the my foot on the deck. It was so wonderful to be 
cold. Another morn was hmled with joy and on a ship once more, and to be out of the trough 
thanksgiving; but the sea was high, and no of the sea. I introduced myself to Captein Dornan, 
vessels to be seen. The third-mute said too, that gave him an aceoimt of the loss of the ship and 
we were out of the course of any ships. There was how w'e had escaped. He treated us verj’’ kindly, 
a compass in the boat, and the mate had put a and at once had a hearty meal jirepared for us ; 

\tant in his bag, which enabled us to take an and if ever a man enjoyed water, I W’as that 
ob&en’atioii ; and as well as could be ascertained, we man. * 

W'cie three or lour hundred miles from the nearest On the .Sunday following our rescue, W’e experi- 
laiid one of the A/orcs. But alas ! the wind enoed a terrific hurricane. The w'aves were so 
changed, ami blew ui in a contrary direction, high and the ship rolled so heavily, that her cargo 
Siine the first noriiing in tin* boat, we had liad 'nee) shifted- that i®, went all to one side, and for 
a little sail, inuue out of the canvas of the mates | twelve hours we were in great anxiety and danger, 
bag. It syas nut larger than a good-si/,e<l towel, ' One huge sea broke right over the ship and earned 
but was (d (he greati st asMstance m lendering the . away the captain’s gig, be--)des doing other damage, 
boat buoyant am! helping her to ride over the 1 ForUuiatelv, none of liie ertw' w'ere on deck at tho 
waves. On TliuiMl.iy eieiung it fell a dead calm time, or they would surely have been swept over- 


- worse lor us than a gale. 'Hie seu was now i boanl. The ship was heeled over to one side ; her 
like glass, and tin* water was very warm, inucli j deck was covered witli water to tlie depth of four 
warmer th.in the uir, .and liom the presence in ' feet on the inclined side, and the vessel lalioured 
laige quantities of ‘ OuH-weed,’ we jieitoived that ' very heavily. The sailois shook their heads and 
we were iii or near the Oiill-.stw mi. While ^ looked very grave ; but the good ship, handled so- 
scanning the horizon with tiusl anxious eyes, one | well by the skilful captain, weathered it out; and 
of the men observed a huge turtle quite close to j from that time till our arrival in Queenstown on 
the bout ; but on alterupting to capture it, it lazily ' the 23d December, the weather was moderate. Ou 
sunk to the bottom. Aiiotlur night set in, and j our arrival there I jiroceeded to the agent’s office, 
our h< art.s luid lio])es were low*. The jtrovisions and dii tated u telegram to the ow’ners ; and iu 

iniglit last foi a week, but the water could not twenty-four hours the news of the catastrojilie, the 

hold out lor h.uf that tune. Uh ! how* we prayed news that the steamer Ihratfia and many lives 

lor rain ; and when a tew drojis dul lall, some liad been lost, w’as flashed like lightning nver the 

of the pool ^fellows tiled to catch them on their United Ivingdom, 

tongu«.s. Nectar cannot have been sweeter to I have not yet referred to- the fate of the other 
the gods than was our meagre alloiyaiiee of water, boats. Two of them w'ero picked up, one ou the 
mixed with a little condensed milk, to us. I same day that our.s was, .uid the other the day 

would^ not have exchanged that little pannikin after. In one of these w'cre eleven, and in the 

of fluid lor the coiUliest wiue that ever graced other five souls; making a total of twenty-six 

an eniperoi’s table. Night closed in ; and nothing saved out of one hundred and eightv-six. None 

occurred, except that a tiny flying-fish jumped into of the other boats have .since been heard of; which 
the boat, and some birds on the w*ing passeil us. has been accounteil for bv tlu* awful w*eatber that 


occurred, except that a (iny flying-fish jumped into of the other boats have .since been heard of; which 
the boat, and some birds ou the w*ing passeil us. has been accounteil for bv tlu* awful w*eatber that 
Friday, December 5 the moat memorable day followed the touudenng ot tlie ship. At the 

in niy life— at last arrived, and with it a fresh Boarti of I'rade iiuiuirv held in Liverpool last 

breeze, which was, however, unfavonrablc, blow- February the general opinion was tho'i, the cause 
ing us away from, instead ot towards the Azores, of the toundermg oLthu ship was the starting of 
The day jiasaed slowly and wearily, when at about some of the plates infllie central compartment, 
two r.M, every one in the boat was electrified by the I shall coucliulc Ibis narrative by paying my 
man in the bows shouting, yelling, screaming : ‘A tiibute of admirativu lor the conduct of the capv- 

sliip, a ship ! ’ At first, we could not believe that tain, ofUcei.s, am.'' crew of the screw steamer 
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BorumOf who daring a time of fearful danger and 
difficulty behaved with a fortitude, presence of 
mind, and discipline that cannot be too highly 
spoken 0 ^ and who met their deaths like British 
^ors. 


OUR FIRST DAY IN THE 
CANADIAN BUSH. 

Dsr tlie year 1 tS70, my brother, aged eighteen and 
your humble servant, aged twenty, set sail from 
Liverpool on board the good ship Sannaiimi, of 
the Allan Royal Mail Line, bound for Quebec, 
whence ■we intended travelling into Western 
Cmiada, where, like most other young, ardent, 

: and untried spirits, we fully expected to amass 
fabulous .wealth in the sliortosff possible space of 
time. •• 

I will not touch uj)on our sensations on arriving 
at Quebec; nor speak of the railway journey 
from Quebec to Toronto. ]''xom the latter place 
we, after a abort stay, proceeded north to hunt 
up a location ; and eventually, after much wan- 
dering to and fro, pitched upon a ‘lot’ at no 
great distance from the Georgian Bay. Oh, with 
what pride w'e — standing in a small clearing of 
about twenty yards by ten, made probably by 
some lumber-man — that is, wood-cutter — surveyed 
fUS far as we could through the thick forest. Our 
Farm ! What stores of hidden wealth we pictured 
as ready to burst forth at our command ! Ay, out 
of the coarse woof of reality, what silken raiment 

of romance did W'e not w'eave, when 

‘ Halloa ! strangers ; guess ye ain’t lost ; air j 
ye?’ j 

We turned ; and seated straddle of a log on ! 
the edge of the clearing — how he had got tliere | 
without our hearing him, or bow long he had j 
been there, I know not — we beheld u Udl lank j 
figure, habited in a slouch-hat much the worse of j 
weiur, llannel-shirt ditto, and dirty jean continua- i 
tious ditto ditto, long coarse boots, and holding in j 
his hand an axe ; and uiio having thrust a ‘ sliver ’ j 
of pine into his mouth, sat stolidly looking at us 
without uttering a word. 

Surprised, and angry too at having my visions 
of wealth so rudely dispelled, I drew myself up, 
mid throwing as much hauteur into luy voice as 1 
could, I said : ‘ Sir — did you a— address me ? ’ 
Leisurely rolling himself about on his log, and 
looking round him in a most tantalising way, 
he expectorated, and replied : ‘ Wal, boss, J guess 
there’s nairy another two-footed critter, barrin’ 
yer friend, within call, anyhow.’ 

* Well, sir, then allow me to inform you that we 
are not lost. We have come to look at our new Farm 
lot’ — this was said with a grand air of jrroprietor- 
ship. ! 

‘Farm — ^lot,’ he drawled out, as he looked round i 
him into the bush. ‘ Wal, you mr greeu. Say, 
Mister, can you handle an axei? ' 

‘ No,’ I hotly replied ; ‘ I cannot handle an axe ; 
but I svtppose I can learn, iibd let me tell you, 
sir, that I don’t know what you\nean by bothering 
apie with questions in this mannw. We are busy 


looking out a site for a house.’ Saying this, I 
moved away. 

Before, however, L got ten paces-, he was beside 
me ; and placing a huge hand on my shoulder, he 
half turned me round : ‘ Now say. Mister, don’t get 
into one of your old-countiy tantrums. Just 
hearken a bit. I have a snug bit of cleared [with 
emphasis on the cleared]— -of cleared farm a mile 
or two from here. I seed you two fellows in 
Wakosh last night ; and seeing as how my old 
man [father] was from the old country — though I 
w’as bom and bred in the States — I gue.s.sed I ’d 
give you a hand, if so be as you were willing.’ 

In spite of my irritation, there was such a bluff, 
open heartiness and good-nature in the vray ho 
said this, that, after a look at my brother, who was 
almost clioking with suppressed mirth, I held out 
iny hand, saying : ‘ I am much obliged to you, sir, 
for your kindness ; but I hardly think you can be 
of much use, !ui when we have pitche<l upon a 
site, we shall have a man out from Wakosh to 
builil our shanty.’ 

‘ Will, now, Mister, an old n»sidenter can most 
generally be use to folks coming in fresh, ’specially 
green hands.— Now, don’t get riled at my calling 
you green hands’ [I had involuntarily drawn 
myself up at the repetition of the obnoxious word], 
‘ l)ecnu.se you <tir green, both of yc ; there 's, no 
mistake in llint ! ’ 

Angry a.s 1 w'as becoming, tbe downright con- 
vinced manner in which he jerked ont tlie last sen- 
tence, and the whole uppeamiice of the man, made 
me aliuoat laugh. My brother, who never had a 
proper notion of maintaining his dignity, laughed 
outriglit ; and after a hard slruggli^ to keep up 
a projier reserve, I followed suit. This broke tbe 
ice ; and in an incredibly short s])aee of time, and 
in a way that on looking back afterwards Heemed 
like magic, our new friend, by a string of leading 
questions, totally untrammelled by the faintest 
suspicion of ilelicacy, bad drawn from us our 
names, ages, place of birth, Chiisti.an iiames of 
father and mother, our jirospects, amount of ready- 
money we possessed — and would probably have 
found out how often we individually and collec- 
tively had suffered the pains of toothache, had not 
my answer to the following question caused him to 
pause with an expression of coiuitenauco ^hich no 
mere words at iny command can describe. He 
had asked me who was to build the shanty for us, 
w'liat size it ivas to be, whethi^r shingled or hoarded 
on the roof, and what it was to cost, in his usual 
self-collected way. 

1 answered him with my usual deliberation. 
Isaiah Lucy was the builder in prospectu, as wo 
bad not actually finished the bargain ; that it 
was to he twenty-four feet long, seven feet high 
at the fall-side, and twelve I'eet wide ; the roof to 
be shingled throughout ; and that he wanted sixty 
dollars (twelve pounds sterling) ; but that I had 
otfered liim fifty dollars (ten pounds sterling). 

Never before had I seen a few quietly spoken 
words profluce such an effect. When I said that 
I had otfered fifty dollars, his face suddenly 
assumed a mixed expression of wonder, semi- 
incredulity, and pity, ending in one of unutterable 
contempt. ‘Fifty dollars !’ Jumping up, he drove 
his axe into the log between us within three 
inches of my leg, with a force that made mo dart 
back. ‘Fifty dollars !’ he repeated. ‘Wal, my old 
man was from Ireland, and I ’ve often heer’d him 
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say as ths grass there was the greenest in the 
world — “inierald,” he called it; but’ — and here 
his voice took a mingled expression of petulance 
and sorrow — ‘there ain’t no shade or shadow of a 
green colour on the hull universal airth as can 
match you. Fifty dollars !’ Here he sank into 
a fit of musing, utterly unmindful of the angry 
expression of luy face. Some of his disjointed 
ntterancee reached me as follows : ‘ Old country 
bloods ! Green J Shame ! Fifty ! Do it for 
twenty — better than any one else.’ Suddenly 
springing up, he expectorated savagely, and paus- 
ing for a moment, he turned to mo and said : 

‘ Look here, boss ! I ’ve kinder cottoned to you 
fellows. Ye’re young; and ye’ve a mighty 
heap. to learn afore ye get your “Farm” working 
for ye ! But I ’m not a-goin’ to see you imposed 
on at fir-st start. Say now, I’ll do the job for 
you for twenty-live dollars, and give you a day’s 
hauling with my oxen to boot, — How did you 
come out ? Dili you sock it or buggy it ?’ 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I may here 
remark that he meant did we walk or drive. I 
had a very hazy idea of his meaning, but amswered 
hapbazard that we had walketl. 

‘ Wal, I guess you can’t make Wakosh this | 
night; so tote along o’ me, and my old woman’ll 
give us some lixins to eat; and to-morrow ye can 
get to Wakosh and tell Ike Luc}’’ as ratrick 
Abiraju Flynn ’ll build ye,r shanty for *five-and- 
tv. nty dollars, and a good one at that.’ 

We agreed to bis pru 2 ) 0 sal ; and on our way 
to his bouse, which by the way proved to be. 
a frauie-buiitUiig of some pretensions, I — being ' 
struck by the. s'''gti];irity of his nami', or rather 
names- -asked lu.ii how lie came by his second 
name of Abiram ; with this result, 

‘Wal, you see, boss, when my old man came 
out High fifty year ago, be sipiatled tir.st in Con- 
necticut iState. After a while he fell to sjiarkiiig ! 
a young gal, a orjihan, a regular downright i 
Metliody kind — as tiiey mo.stlv are down east. | 
Wal, they got s|»li'‘e<l ; and after (juile a spell 1 | 
come along. 'I'lie old man was regular crazy, j 
I’ve lieer’d tell, with downright delight when he; 
catched my first squall. They do .say. he pinched i 
me black and blue, making nic luo\l, to be sure ! 
it wa.s mc--aud I could yell, you bet. Wal, ' 
after a while 1 was to be uaiucd. Xow bis name . 
was Patrick; aitd nothing but Patrick would do 
him for ue. But the old woman said “ No.” S.ays ‘ 
she : “ One such mi.slandish name in the family "is 
enough.” She had the most trouble with me, she I 
s.'iid, and she guessed she’d give me a decent name. ! 
Nathan Abiram, or Elijah Datlian, or Ephraim j 
Nebucluidna/.aar, or some other sensible name. ! 
"Wal, the old man was pretty considerable riled, ! 
I reckon. “Cull him Pontius ifilatc at once!” says i 
he. But at long last, they split the trade. He 
threw in Patrick, and the old woman shoved on 
Abiram. And 1 reckon neither o’ them spoilt the 
block in the naming.’ Here ho looked at his jean 
continuations and boots with evident pride and 
satisfaction. 

By the. time we had finished laughing at this 
curious baptismal oration, we had reached the 
house, where Mrs Flynn, a tidy and young, though 
faded-looking woman, gave us a hearty supper of 
fried pork, hot cakes, slap-jacks — pancakes of 
maize meal — apple-pie, and strong green tea ; after 
wliich a little more talk about house-building 


and a couple of pipes, we tumbled into a clean if 
tolerably hard be4 and soon were in the land of 
dreams. So ended Our First and perhaps our 
most eventful day in the Canadian Bush. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BY C. W. MOXTAQtIB. 

SEVENTH PAPER. 

I HAVE now to deal with an episode in my life 
upon which I shall always look back with the 
greatest pleasure and not a little pride. The 
centenary celeliratioii of the birth of Sir .Walter 
Scott was about to be observed, as au event 
of national importaace for Scotland. V£ry pro- 
perly indeed, the celebration was promoted by 
Scotchmen ; and with a twofold fitness, it was 
held in Edinbui^h, the birthplace of the great 
novelist and poet. A Committee was formed, 
and a great banquet arranged, at which not only 
might Scotchmen do honour to the memory of 
their famou.s countryman, but literary celebrities 
from other lands as well might assemble to pay 
homage to his great genius. The Earl of Dalkeith 
was elected C’huirmau of the Committee, aud of the 
banquet also ; while for Vice-chairmen there were 
the Lord Provost of Ediuburgh, the Lord Justice- 
General, Lord Jerviswoode, and Sir William 
Stirling-Miixwell. Mr T. Usher acted as Hon. 
.Secretary, and ]\Ir George Scott as Hon. Treasurer. 
The Committee sat daily during the preparations 
for the coming event. 

In addition to the proposed banquet, the vari- 
ous places of amusement had nmde arrangements 
to observe the day in. an appropriate manner; 
the theatres, for iu.stance, producing dramatised 
versions of .some of Sir Walter’s tales. But the 
Committee soon found themselves face to face 
with an unforeseen ditficulty, one with wlxich they 
were quite unable to grairple. It arose in this 
way. Not only was the event to be celebrated 
abroad by the great writer’s admirers in every 
civili.sed country throughout the world ; but it 
.soon appeared that from these same countries, 
far and near — more ea{)ecially from our colonies 
and the United States — Scotchmen were coining 
by shoals to visit the capital of their country and 
take part in the national festivities. But what 
festivities were there for them when they should 
arrive ? There was the banquet — there were the 
theatres ; but what were they among so Rupiy ? 
This was the difliculty that presented itself ; and 
the, grave question, what was to be done to enter- 
tain the cxjiected guests I was .seriously dis- 
cussed by the Committee, by the pre.s.s, and by 
the public in general. The nearest aiiproach to 
a solution of the question was the suggestion of 
a Trades Procession through the streets ot Edin- 
burgh. But the celebration bajipening at the 
holiday season of the year, added to some other 
difficulties or objections, prevented the idea from 
being adopted. 

At tlie period with which I am dealing, Mr 
Newsome’s circus had already been performing 
for some time in the to wn of Edinburgh, when my 
services were engaged is Manager ; and I — being at 
the time in Loud on-. -immediately started for the 
north. On my arriw i, I heard of the ‘fix^ in which 
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the Centenary Committee found themselves, after 
the Trades Procession hod been abandoned ; and I 
immediately pondered over the matter, in the hope 
that some scheme would occur to me. The idea 
of a procession of some sort seemed good ; and 
turning the matter over in my mind, it was not long 
before a definite programme suggested itself to me. 
Keeping my intentions to myself, I repaired to 
the rooms where the Committee lield their daily 
sittings. Having sent in my card, I was shortly 
ushered into the presence of the half-dozen 
notables mentioned above, who received me very 
politely, and reqitested me to make known my 
business. Without any beating about the bush, 
I at once stated that I had heard that the Com- 
mittee were in a dilemma in connection with the 
approaching celebration ; and that if my imforma- 
tion werfi correct, I had a suggestion to submit to 
them. ‘ The Chairman said that I had been rightly 
informed that they were in a dilemma, and that any 
suggestion I might make would receive their full 
consideration. I then unfolded to them my plan. 
My proposition was to organise a grand j^rocession 
composed entirely of characters drawn from one 
or more of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, dressed in 
appropriate costumes, and iu every way repre- 
sentative of the period chosen. My suggestion 
was well received by the Committee ; and Mr 
Ballantine the poet, who happened to be present, 
was 80 pleased with the proposition, that he started 
up and shook me warmly by the hand, declar- 
ing his conviction that I must be a Scotchman j 
myself. | 

The main principle of my plan being thus j 
accepted, I went at once to Mr biewsome, to com- i 
nmnicate my ideas to him and talk the matter 
over. Having sketched out a programme together, 

I returned to the Committee to lay a definite offer 
before them. Kenilworth was tiie work chosen 
for the occasion ; the particular episode we iutended 
to illustrate being a visit of state made by Queen 
Elizabeth to the castle which gives its name to 
the novel. The Maiden Monarch herself was to 
be accompanied by all her courtiers, a hundred 
beef-eaters, and a host of other retainers, with 
flags, banners, andr music — all in exact accordance 
with the period represented. The Committee wx*re 
delighted with the programme, and expressed their 
entire approval of tlie proposed arrangements. 
The subject of payment was then mooted by the 
Chairman ; and that gentleman having explained I 
that the funds at his disjiosal were limited, an<l 
the extent of his outlay rather uncertain, 1 at once | 
proflVrfed our services to the town free of cost, | 
knowing full well that Mr New'some would j 
readily indorse my a^ition iu that respect, 

A telegram was at once forwarded to Messrs 
May, the London theatrical costuiaiera, to send 
down to us with all speed the nece.ssary costumes 
for the characters, together with complete out- 
fits for one hundred beef-eaters. One hundred 
supernumeraries were engaged and drilled for 
the occasion ; and when the beef-eater costumes 
arrived, a full-dress rehearsal of the procession 
was held on the day before the celebration, \u 
and about the circus buildings at Low Broughton.' 
After the rehearsal, each ^an having brought 
with him, by my instructrons, a large handker- 
chief or wrapper, folded his clothes up carefully, ' 
made them into a bundle, add placed them where ! 
he might find them on the \llowing morning ; i 


thus avoiding any cause of confusion and delay 
in attiring^ for the procession. 

The eventful morning dawned brightly over 
Modem Athens, and every one was early astir to 
prepare for the day’s work. Her Majesty (Madame 
Newsome) and her courtiers were already on the 
spot ; the beef-eaters and others arrived iu good 
time ; and our preparations made rapid progress. 
It was announced in the morning papers that the 
procession would start at eleven ; and when that 
hour arrived, we w'ere in readiness. At the head 
ivent the full strength of our band, attired in 
sixteenth-century costumes, and playing airs of 
an antique martial character ; these were followed 
by a portion of the beef-eaters and other retainers ; 
the remainder of whom brought up the rear. The 
most attractive part of the procession was the long 
array of noble lords and ladies — forty in all — 
attired in their handsome and characteristic cos- 
tume.s, mounted on gaily caparisoned steeds, and 
surrounding their beloved sovereign, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who, for splen- 
dour of attire and queenly presence, was done 
ample justice to in the person of Madame New-^ 
some. Her Majesty was mounted on a superb' 
cream horse, of pure Spanish breed, named Taver- 
naro, led by two grooms in the costumes of 
pages, one on each side. (The noble animal was 
so full of spirit and life, tliat the, foam from his 
mouth and flanks ruined the costly robe in which 
Madame Newsome was attired — a contretemps 
which was certainly not in the progratnme !) 

Thus formed, the pageant procession started, 
and wended its way slowly through the winding 
picturesque streets of the quaint old town ; the 
baud heading it and filling the air with the lively 
clangour of clarion and trumpet ; while tlic gay, 
bright-coloured dre.sses of the retainers, the ban- 
ners and streamers floating overiiead, and the 
splendid costumes of the mounted courtiers, ren- 
dered the entire sceme a most Virilliant and heart- 
.stirring spectacle to look ujion. A gentleman 
who had witnessed the progress of the procession 
from a gooil position on the Castle Hill, told me 
afterwards that the appearance of the cavalcade 
as it wound along through the crowded streets in 
tlie bright snnsliine, was romantic in the extreme, 
lie had felt as though carried hack tlMee hundred 
years in a dream, to find himself surrounded with 
all the (leliglitful realitie.s of bygone days. 

To sum up: the proce.ssion not only met with 
very kindly praise and glowing descriptions in tho 
London and provincial papers ; hut even across 
the Atlantic, the preas gave us credit for the result 
of our labours. Nor was this our only reward, 
as the sequel will shew. 

Three years had passed since the incident just 
related, and again 1 %va8 in Edinburgh, making 
arrangements for the advent of our circus lor a 
long stay there. As I passed through the centre 
of the town, I observ'ed a large vacant space where 
some houses had been pulled dow'n, in Chambers 
Street, just opposite the Museum and College; the 
finest position iu the town for our tent. Upon 
making inquiries, I learned that all the leading 
circus proprietors had applied for this site and 
been refused ; as it w’as too central and, I suppose, 
too select to be used for such purposes. However, 

I went to the (Chairman of the Streets Improve- 
ment Committee, in whose bauds the matter lay, 
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and applied for the site. He was very sony, but 
it was impossible to oblige me; the site had 
been refused to all other circus proprietors, and 
be could make no exception in our case. I then 
ventured to remind him of our services to the 
town three years before, by which tiie community 
was enabled to do fitting justice to the memory 
of the great novelist. ‘We gave our services 
gratuitously,’ I added, ‘and spared neither trouble 
nor expense to insure success. I think, therefore, 
that we have some little claim upon the town.’ 

The Chainnau recollected the circumstances per- 
fectly, and adnutted that what I had urged did 
certainly alter the case. He would bring the 
matter before the Improvement Committee, and 
let me know the result 

It was not long before I was informed that the 
Oonjmittce, ‘ bearing in mind the great services 
which Mr Newsome had rendered to the town at 
the celebration of the Scott Centenary, had great 
pleasure in placing the piece of ground at his 
disposal ; ’ subject of course to certain conditions, 
already agreed upon at my interview with the 
Chairman. I wish to record here, that in granting 
us tliis site, Edinburgh repaid us well for past 
trouble and expense. The excellent situation 
adiled materially to the success of our season there, 
and altogether Scotland’s grand metropolis used 
us very kindly. 

One more point. The reader is aware that we 
oMained the site througli having done honour in 
ids own ‘romantic town’ to Sir Walter Scott. 
Well, 1 afterwards discovered that on that very 
site once stood the house wherein Sir Walter Scott 
was born ! 


THE MONTH 

/ SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The meeting of the British Association is to he 
held at Swansea on August Soth ; and thus will 
be repeated the annual opportunity for scientific 
men to make known their theories, inventions, 
and discoveries during the holiday-time of the 
learned societies, who, after a busy session, are 
indulging in well -deserved repose. * Meanwhile, 
there is somethiug to be said about •what they 
<lid at their closing meetings ; and to commence 
with that venerable institution, Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, we find Sir George Airy, the Astronomer- 
royal, stating in his annual Report to the Board 
of Visitors concerning books added to the librar)', 
that ‘ fundamental astronomy advances slowly ; 
magnetism is almost stationary ; geodesy pro- 
gresses r photography and spectroscopy ij)creasc 
very-fast; and meteorology the most rapidly of 
all evidence that” the 

eTiiuy of the weather has become popular. 
Between May 1879 and May 1880, photographs 
of the sun were taken at the Observatory on 
one hundred and forty-five days ; and on sixty- 
four of those days there was a complete absence 
of sunspots. The minimum of spots occurred 
about the beginning of 1679 ; since October last, 
their number has largely increased. The mean 
temperature of 1879 was a little more than three 
below the average of the preceding thirty-eight 
years. Each month too, was below the average. 
The highest temperature was 80°6 on July 30, 
and the lowest 13°? on December 7. The mean 


daily movement of the air throughout the year 
was two hundred and sixty-eight miles ; being 
eleven miles less than the average. The greatest 
movement, seven hundred and five miles, occurred 
December 30 ; and the least was thirty-two miles, 
on October 12 . The vane of the anemometer 
made during the year thirty-five complete revolu- 
tions from nortli through east, south, west, round 
again to north. No wonder that 1879 is known 
as a cold and dismal year ; for the number of 
hours of bright sunshine recorded at Greenwich 
was not more than nine hundred and eighty- 
three. How could a year be genial with a daily 
average of less than three hours of sunshine ? 

The Astronomer-royal has read a paper to the 
Astronomical Society on the preparations to he 
made for observation of the transit of Venus 
on December 6 , 1882. He points out. suitable 
stations, prescribes *the instruments that • should 
be used, and recommends intenTfiing observers to 
study the history of former ti'ansits, in which they 
will find mention of the ring of light that nuzzled 
them so much in 1874. The cost of the last 
transit was more than twenty thousand pounds ; 
from which it is feared that the Treasury will be 
shy of aiding in future. 

There has been for some 3 'ears a discussion as 
to whether the planet Jupiter shines by his own 
light to any perceptible extent, or whether the 
illumination is altogether derived from the sun. 
Some J'acts seem to point to the conclusion that it 
is not improbable that Jupiter is still hot enough 
to give out light, though perhaps only in a peri- 
odic or eruptive manner. Taking up the question 
here, Dr H. Draper (United States) remarks: ‘If 
the light of Jupiter is in large part the result of 
his own incandescence, it is certain that the spec- 
trum must difier from that of the sun, unless the 
improbable hypothesis is advanced that the same 
elements, in the same proportions, and under the 
same physical conditions, arc present in both 
bodies.’ He has taken many photographs of the 
spectrum of Jupiter, .and these he believes answer 
tne (luestiou decidedly ; for they ‘ indicate that 
under average circumstances of observation, almost 
all the light coming to the earth from Jupiter 
must be merely reflected light originating in the 
sun.’ But on one occasion (Sept 1879), Dr Draper 
took a photograph which shewed evidence of 
intrinsic light from Jupiter. Should this be 
periodic, as above suggested, it may be verified by 
further observation. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Professor G, Forbes discourses about 
Comets and Ultra-Neptunian planets, an3 Shews 
reasons for believing that there are two planets 
somewhere beyond the orbit* of Neptune. As is 
well known, astronomical discoveries have been 
made by observing the disturbing elfect of stellar 
bodies on each other. In some instances the 
disturbing body is unknown, but its effects are 
seen ; and Professor Forbes explains that the 
w’hole of his research is founded on the theoir of 
the introduction of comets as permanent members 
of the solar system. There are six comets asso- 
ciated with Neptune. The behaviour of certain 
comets observed in recent years has led to investi- 
gation, and the conclusion has been come to that 
‘ we may feel very confident that these two ^lanefis 
do exist. The light of the sun must take fifteen 
hours to reach the nearest of the two^ and forty. 
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seavV ««*wiJk that they must influence the motion 
tikW tiTcr planets ; and if we have the good 
fiatiniie to observe either of them, a new field 
'Wherein to test the extent to which the law 
^ gravitation holds good will bo imiuediately 
Opened to astronomers. Our ideas of time,’ adds 
Biofessor Forbes, ‘are in tlic same way extended 
when we think of these two planets revolving in : 
periods— the one of one thousand, and the other ' 
of five thousand years, and of the comets intro- 
dneed by the most distant of the two, as having 
been influenced by that planet tens of thousands 
of years ago.’ 

Most people in England are so ignorant on the 
subject of lightning conductors that they ought to 
welcome Mr Anderson’s book entitled hiqhtniwj 
Ckmductdrs, Huir Hifttorij, Nature, ami Mode of 
Application, (El & F. Is. Spon, 4(5 Charing Cross, 
London.) The author is a member of the 
! Society of Telegraph Engineers, and sneaks with 
the authority conferred by practical Knowledge, 
and with the advantage that it would be diflicult 
to find any other trustworthy book treating of all 
parts of the subject. As Mr Anderson remarks ; 
‘For architects, clergymen, municipal officials, and 
all those in charge of large and lofty building-^, it 
would be impossible to over-estimate tlie import- 
ance of the subject. Year by year an enormous 
amount of property is de.stroye<l merely because 
the simplest precautions have not been taken to 
guard churches and other large buildings from the 
effects of thunder-storms.’ They will find in tiu.< 
book clear instructions on the setting-up and 
maintenance in pro 2 >er condition of lightning con- 
ductors. 

In America, a locomotive has been constracted 
which is intended to run from Philadelphia to 
New York, ninety miles in ninety mnuites. This 
engine weighs nearly forty tons, and is so arranged 
that, by an alteration of fulcrum-points, addi- 
tional weight can be thrown on the driving- 
wheels at starting. Its porfonnauce is such, 
that a sanguine member of the engineering 
' fraternity has predicted that within five yeans the 
Journey of ninety miles will be accomplished in 
one hour. 

In answer to inquiries for further particulars of 
movable teeth for saws, w’e state that inserted saw- 
teeth came into use about 1840. Tlic te(ith are 
fitted in rectangular sockets, and held in jdace by 
a V tongue and groove. The teeth may be hard 
or soft according to the quality of the timber to 
be sswh. One kind, known as ‘Enier-on bits,' 
are tempered to scratch glass, and weigh one-.sixth 
of an ounce each ; mid we are informed liuit ‘one 
file will go as far in keeping a good iu.sorLed tooth- 
saw in order as ten with a solid saw.’ As an 
instance of what can be done with a saw de.scribed 
as the ‘Hoe chisel bit-saw,’ we mention that, at 
a well-known mill, 6,661,385 feet board measure 
were sawn in one hundred and sixty-two days. The 
number of ‘ bits’ used during the work was four 
thousand. The practice is to start in the morning 
with new teeth, in hard pine or red-wood, and run 
till noon. Then a new sot of teeth is put in, and 
these are run till night, when a new set is put in 
by the watchman ; and so on. The saws ate made 
from th’elve inches to seventy -two inches diameter ; 
and the makers of * patent circokr saws with latest 


improved teeth,’ iu» Henry Hisston tmd Bone, of 
Philadelphia. ^ 

We are informed that one of the oest materials 
for keeping a ship’s bottom clean on a long voyage 
is a coating of ebroraata of JuezQury. This ks an 
excellent yellow pigment ; and has be«n tried, so 
says report, with satisfactory results on some of 
the government guardsbips. And better still, w© 
have hoard of a ship which having been painted 
with this cliromate, came home clean from a 
voyage round the world. The invention of Mr .T, 
B. Hunnay, Sword Street, Glasgow, the substance 
is, we believe, manufactured in that town, and can 
be heard of at Dick and Go’s., 101 LeadenhoU 
Street, London. 

A new filtering material, named carferql, ha*» 
been subjected to experiment at the Army Medical 
School, Ketley. The name is composed of the 
first syllables of the words carbon, femim, alumina, 
and thus denotes the constituents of the substance 
in question. Different kinds of filters were tried ; 
and it is stated in a printed Keport that ‘ carferal 
has the advantage over spongy iron in that it is 
all filtering material ; whereas part of tlie filter 
where spongy iron is used is occupied by a second 
medium, intended to arrest the iron yielded to the 
water.’ Another advantage i**, that carferal does 
not spoil when stored, and does not appiMr to be 
materially injuied bv expo-ure to wet. I'lie ex- 
periments well* made under the, supennteudence 
of Dr Frai)(;ois dc Chauiiioul, F.lv.S., Ihoiefehor of 
Hygiene in tlie Army Medical School. Tliey ar(‘ 
to be continued, with a view to decisive results. 

A little mild excitomeiit prevails among natura- 
lists over the discovery, in the water-lily tank 
at the Hoyal Botanic Garden-., llcgeiit’s Park, 
of a medusa — that is, a jilly-fish. A fi e-h- water 
jelly-fish has never before been heaul of; hut 
many people know’ that jelly-fi.s!ie.s are ploutifiil 
enough in tlie .sea. Of cour-o there will bennuh 
speculation as to how the crealuie got into the 
tank, and w’lure all its numerous companions' 
came from ; and observe r.s will set to w oik, and 
give us descriptive detail-.. The name projicKscd 
lor this novel niedtisa, by Dr Allman, I’leMileiit 
of the Linmv.n SociOv’, is Jdmnocodium. 

The jikembueiion known to astronomers" as the 
‘xoduical light.’ is vliewn liy Mr J. \V’. lledhouse, 
a muniher ol tlie Hoyal Asiatic J^icietv, to b<‘ 
ideiUiial with tlie ‘false dawn,’ as at i« called by 
the iMnssiihiians and other Mastern jieoples, who 
have been f.uiuliar therewith, as with the Milky- 
w’liy, from lemote antiquity. On the other hanil, 
the mliacal li.'ht has not been known in Europe 
moie than about two centuries. From tiiese facts, 
ilr Bedhmise draw's a curious conclusion. It is 
clear, he .savs, that our forefathers ‘could never 
have tome from that central ])oiiit of Asia so dear 
to modern Sanskrit ists, whence they would fain 
make the Aryan race to radiate, that is, fiom the 
snowy table-land of Pamir (behind the Himalaya). 
The zodiacal light must have, been as well known 
to the ehepherds of that plateau as it is to the 
wandering tribe.s of Arabia and Me.sopotamio. It 
must always have been well knowm to them ; and 
once known to u people, such a phenomenon could 
never be totally forgotten in latitudes where it 
wtas visible. Our Aryan race came not, then, from 
Pamir as their radiating centre. Ethnologists may 
well weigh this pregnant indication.’ 

The Buggestion in a former Month (anie, p. 272), 


that explovatiion of aaitain idandR in tha Bamaa of eivilisatioxi not lass interesting than the old 
Onlt would perhaps bring to liglft relics interesting monuments of Efi^rpt and Assvria. From what 
to anthropologists, has been venfted, as may be seen is already lmown, 4 t is supposed that the buildens 
in the extracts from Captain Dnrand’s Eeport on of those ancient temples had intimate relations 
the Islands and Anti^ities of Bahrein, published with Cambodia and Java, if they were not actually 
in the Journal df the Koyal Asiatic Society. The emigrants from those countries.- Interesting affini- 
Captain found many remains of old tombs, old ties have been made out by linguistic students, 
wells, old inscriptions, and old tumuli. These some of whom believe that tlie table-land of Peru, 
mounds cover the country for * miles upon miles,’ and not that of Asia, was the cradle of the human 
representing, if they are graves, a cemetery of race ; and that the Hittites of Scripture during 
extraordinary dimensions. On opening sonie of their wanderings settled in Peru, and erected the 
them by digging, long-buried vaults and passages buildings which now excite our nstonishmeut, 
of massive architecture were discovered, favouring Hence it will be understood that something may 
the conclusion that there lay a piomising field for be discovered which will throw light on primeval 
further exploration. One highly important prize liistory. The hill-country of Yucatan is almost 
was a black stone which had long been built into unknown. It is reported that the inhabitants — a 
the wall of a ino8(|ue, which bears an inscription fieice tribe named Mayas — ‘have reconstructed 
partly cuneiform, partly hieroglyphs, coinrnonly the old towns, with their forts and teniples, and 
known as Hieratic llabyloiiiau. It records the r<*vived many of the customs, laws, and’idolatrous 
name of the owner or occupant of a palace who rites of their forefathers.’ The swplorers will visit 
was a ‘servant of Mercury,’ and is thus an evidence these peojile, and also endeavour to find traces of 
of Sun-worship. By whom was tliat in'icrijition cut i the tribes that preceded the Aztecs, 
is tlio ne.\t qucirtion. Did tliey come from India Signor Alberto B. Bach, we learn from a Con- 
or I'igyiit ( As yet, the Assyriologists cannot give temjmrury, has invented an instrument for the 
a satisfactory answer. Tt is important to remember purpose of increasing the volume of sound pro- 
that whereas Babylonia was mainly instrumental duced in singing. The ‘ Resonator,’ as it is called, 
in imparting civilisation to "Western Asia, the ‘operates upon the principle of enhancing the 
Babylonians themselves admitted having received efficiency of the soiuuling-board which nature 
.all their knowledge from the my.sferiouh islanders ha-» provided in the huimui palate. It consists of 
of the J’er'<ian (Julf, Sir Henry Rawlinson in dis- a gold plate fitted to the roof of the mouth, close 
cussing this iutere.sting subject, puls the question, above the upper teeth, and having attached to it 
‘Who were lliese jirimitive fatlieis of knowledge, another gold plate which is convex downwards in 
who first civilised the settlers on the I’lgris ami both directions. A hollow’ sounding-board is thus* 
Euldiiate.s, and whose memory was i»erhaps pie- formed, w'hicli increases the pow’cr of the voice 
served in llie legend of the Garden ot Eden and without any additional expenditure of breath, 
the tree of knowledge ?’ Fiom many circuni- I’rofessors Tyndall and Tail liave testified to the 
f-tuij' ON, h judges that ‘ they were a daik race, the efhcioncy of the instrument ; the' former expressing 
ance-tors oi the black beads of the iiHeriptions, himself surprised at the smouthness ami power of 
and jio‘-*'ibly the same as the Adamites of Genesis.’ tin- soumK jiruduced ; tlie latter remarking that, 
Sir lleniy supports his view.-* by learned argu- wdiile the intensity ot the voice was very greatly 
nieiith w hith aie w'(‘ll worth (onsiderat ion ; and he increased, this W'as effected, so far as he could 
point-' out that the early tiaders would prefer tlie judge, without any perceptible deterioration in the 
t’ei dun Gull to the south coast of Aiabia oi the Red ipiality of the sound. AVith the lielp of such an 
Sea, bi-eause the Gulf with its varving winds w.it, invention, a jmhlic singer will clearly be enabled 
more lavoutable for inexperimiced navig.itor.-- than to make his voice tell over a larger area ; while 
the Ib'd Sea, where tlie wind blew nine months conductors, we are told, will find select choirs 
in one direction and three months .in the other, eajiable of ]mHlucing the eflect of something like 
Comp.iri.son of diflVrent forms of ]»lace-uanies doubh* their actual numbers.’ 
loads to the supjiusiiion that the Ribheal Opliir A French journal descTibes a kind of jiaper 
was in the neighbourhood of Bahrein ; but lliis whicli is hre-proof and W'ater-proof, It is made 
a.s well as other que.stions await further investi- of a mi.\ture of aslucstos fibj'e, paper paste, ami a 
gation, towards the cxjienses of wliich the Tni“tees solution of common .salt and alum : is jiassed 
of the Bnthh iluseum have allotted out* him- thiougli a bath of dissolved gum-lac, ami then 
dred pounds. According to Gajitain Durand, the goes to the finishing rollers. The strength and 
climate ot the islands is delightlul from October hre-resisting cajmbility arc increased byVlnipabim 
to April ; and according to the natives, ‘ the land and .salt ; and the lac renders the paper imjjer- 
is .silver, ami the sea i.s jiearl.’ meahle to moisture, without producing unsuit- 

Readers who know anything of Central America ability for ink. 

— y^ucatan, part of Mexico, and Guatemala, and Those who are interested in Celluloid, and 
the wonderful ruins of temples and towns built iu especially in its eouuectiou with stereotyping and 
ages long, long ago— will hear witli ideaaure that electrotyping, will get information by applying 
a scientific and arcliaiological exiiedition is to be to Mr A. Sauive, il2 I’arliamont Street, West- 
.sent, under the authority of France uml of the minster, IS.W. 

United Slates, to make further explorations iu In replv to various correspondents, w-e have to 
that mysterious country. The chief promoter of state tliut Vleuss’s Ihving Helmet and Noxious Gas 
the expedition is Mr Peter Lorillard ot New York, Apparatus are now manufactured at 110 Cannon 
by whom the greater part of the cost will be Street, London, E.C. 

home. In numbers and equipment, nothing will AYe learn that portable oil-stoves for cooking, 
be lacking : casts of important bas-reliefs and similar to those iu the. United States, ore used and 
inscriptions will be taken, w’hereby scholars in all to be bad iu England, a fact Avbicb some* months 
parts of the world will be enabled to study relics ago we W'ere not aware of. 
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EDUCATION BY POST. 

Ik this Jmnuti for 26tli October 1879 we gave an 
account of the system of Education by Post car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Glasgow Asso* 
ciation for the Higher Education of Women. The 
number of our readers in all parts of the country 
who have availed themselves of the opportunities 
offered by this Association, and the interest which 
always attaches to a fresh start in the great 
problem of education, encourages us again to draw 
Attention to the system. For an explanation of 
the working of the system we refer our readers to 
tlie above number of the Journal. lu our present 
notice we shall briefly refer to the aims of the 
directors of the institution. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that for 
the most part the system at- present pursued in 
girls’ ^hools makes little or no preparation in 
early life for subsequent intellectual pursuits. 
"When the school-days are over, a young w'oman’s 
education is said to he ‘ complete ! ' Now and 
again, some gifted and resolute female mind has 
fought her own solitary way into the higher 
grounds of knowledge, and has lelt that she 
had her rewaid. But she is an exception ; 
and even she, because she has advanced into 
this region without guides, must have had no 
.small amount of her energy dissipated iu mis- 
directed efforts. In the majority of the cases 
w'here the effort has been made, the result has 
' been a feeling of despair, a sense of powers 
uncvoked, and capacities that have failed to find 
an object. Hence has arisen tlie cry that tlie 
present system of education is an iujuntice to 
women. It is the object of this Association to 
do what it can to remove the ground of com- 
])laint,^to open up to women — no matter how far 
they may live from headquarters — certain definite 
courses of study which they may pursue with 
minds approaching to maturity ; to j)lace before 
them subjects worthy of their capacities, and to 
afford to them all needful guidance, assistance, 
and encouragement in following out these sub- 
jects. It desires to promote study which finds 
its end not in some competitive examination, but 
rather study which is only begun now, and which 
is to be continued afterwards, and is to produce 
fruits both in liappiuess and utility, throughout 
life. 

The lesson-course of the Association embraces 
‘-i the ordinary subjects of a school education, the 
subjects iofilnded in a Faculty of Arts— the 
gene,ral.-^an(r most essential part of a University 
education, and the less tccnnical subjects of a 
Faculty of Medicine^ The Association thus offers 
general cultivation ; and this as im plying an 
improved judgment, a trained jjower of attention 
, and application, and an intelligence awakened 
and brought into syrapatlietic connection with 
an extended range of human interests, is no 
i mean gift to offer. From the Keports of the 
tutors, and from acknowledgments received from 
all parts of Britain, the Association has reason 
to know that it has already done good service, 
by giving to many a new interest and plea-swe 
in life ; and it looks forward to cairy on in 
future years the work it has so successfully 
begun,. 

Last year, the Association op^ed its classes to 
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young men else, and tnis yeear it hu detemined 
to eontuiue the same* 

luformation with legard to the classes may 
be had from the Honorary Secreta|y for the Cor« 
respoudence Classesi Miss Jane S. Maearthur^ 4 
Buckingham Street^ Hillhead^ Qlaagow, 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 

An ! wbat an hour of ecataay is thig t 
When all of Nature in our view is ghrinking 
From the too anient sun^K retiring ki«», 

And fast in twilight’s clasp her hand is linking. 

When from the joyous wood comes thrilling out, 

Tobsed on the air -that drowsily is hearkening — 

A storm of meloily, a silver rout 

Of gorgeous sounds*— no sombre touches darkening. 

The gay, clear tones at Intervals that gush 

From blackbird’s throat, so limpid, jmro, and thrilling ; 

The w’lld, l>cwitching prajer- notes of the thrush, 

Now trembling low% now high in quavers ti‘illing. 

The tiny, rippling warble of the wren ; 

The chaffineh’s short, swiftly-tiinhd gladness; 

The nuiilleil call of cuckoos from the glen; 

The w'ood-dove’s shadowy, far-olf coo of s^idneFS* 

While 'neath the eye, to the horizon spread, 

Circled by bills aie gem-encrusted meadows 
Hcapfed with seeming gold-dust, thickly hlied 
By spxinkliiig fingers, hid by nearing shadows. 

The gillant knights that guard the w^cstern plains 
Of the surfs kingdom, send tlo’ir amber lances 
Quivering across the sky, till Night restrainn 
Their pastime, *iu<i her screening wing advances* 

Pvraying the solemn heads of mighty trees. 

The /ep}iyi*s roun<l them sweep with restless sighing ; 
The timorous aspeu shivers in the bn’ive, 

Its lack of rest a legend quaint supp]\irig. 

It is, that chosen from all else, its woffd 
In ages past to form the Cross was taken, 

That bhuddeiing and apart it hince has stood. 

With >sild regret from bat to hl>ro bhaken. 

To the wild ro.sos ai its base, that gleam 
wan and pal(‘ frorii mt their dusky setting, 

It wiuspers : ‘ Ftar*not. soon again .shall beam 
Your heads ami I the sunlight’s goldi^ netting.’ 

Kow' to the north the keen and vivid sky 
Doth hold ujion its lap a gleaming jewel ; 

(Inats croon their vespers, and Night hovering nigh| 
Bids labour cease till tlawn demands renewal. 

iSusAN Roukkl. 
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LANDOWNING. 

TfXK position of a laiulownor in Great Britain, 
though fitill peculiarly honoured, ia not now so 
agreeable as it once was. It is getting be-'Ct by a 
variety of complaints and drawbacks which create 
uneasiupsa. One thing in particular involves 
serious alarm, and to this ^^e shall chiefly confine 
attention. Within our recollection, at a period 
eailyin the present centuiy, England and Scotlaml 
together ha<l only twelve millions of inhal)itanls. 
TJie number now approai Ik s thirty millions. 
'I’o me f he increasing dem.nid lor food, great 
improveuv iits have been etlccted in agriculture, 
ami in the leariiig of live-stock. I’loductiveness 
has accoidingly to some extent kejit pace with 
the requirements of the country ; but theie would 
long since have been a dearth ami semi-starvation, 
but for the free importation of grain. 

For a time, ns is well known, lice importation 
was sternly resisted by those who had a mono- 
poly ill the native production and sale of gr.un 
or bread- stulfs. They lelt, and they were logical 
in their conclusions, lliat muesli icted importation 
would tend to diminish the rental of land. In 
spite of every opposition, tlie tree imjiort of corn 
tiok place in 1840. Apprehensions regarding the 
fall of rents w’cre not immediately realised. So 
prosperous was manufacturing industry, and con- 
sequently 80 great the demand for lood, that native 
producers did not experience any particular incon- 
venience. Things went on pretty much as tluy 
did before. Agriculturists and rearers of live- 
stock were put on their mettle, and manfully they 
met the new competition from abroad. But this 
could not go on for ever. The people of the 
United States, and of various colonial possessions, 
had either not been roused to the fact that English 
ports were open for the free reception of their 
produce, or were unprepared to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Now, they are fully aware of 
a splendid market being open for every eatable 
they can manage to export Good news this for a 
population struggling to make both ends meet, but 


bad for the ‘agricultural interest’ The farmers, 
who are the first to suffer, are almost in despair. 
These farmers, a respectable, and generally a well- 
educated body of men, possessing considerable 
ca])ital, have recently had much to suffer not only 
from bad harvests, but from a chronic evil con- 
nected with field-sports and the game-laws. 

In alluding to those sports, we are not to he 
classed -wdih writers who entertain extreme views 
on the subject. We desire to speak onl;^ 
! according to tlie suggestions of common-sense; 
Much can be said for the cultivation of field-sports 
as a part of physical education. Pursuing our 
meditations in the midst of picturesque mountain 
scenery, with the thin pure air blowing about, 
the purple heath in full bloom, and a river near 
at band glistening in the sunny beams, we can 
in some sort sympathise with tliose who, at certain 
seasons of the year, lay aside their town drees and 
manners, and seek their recreation in field-sports. 
The rough work and hardships to be endured are 
in the nature of a frolic. Sitting down to 
luncheon on a grassy bank instead of a chair ; 
the fatigue in climbing rocky hills and picking 
a way through moors and mosses with a gun 
over the arm ; the eager outlook for winged 
game, the hopes that are inspired, and the 
pride of conquest, arc all exhilarating. At such 
times, man in a sense reverts to the savage. He 
is a hunter by nature, and is indiUgiug ^ the 
pursuits tliat we read of in ancient record. There 
I is a further excuse for. these sports when 
1 carried on with moderation. They strengthen the 
muscular system, dispel mental depression, and 
send home the jaded professional of Mayfair with 
a stock of health and spirits that keep him 
' going for a twelvemonth. Field-sports, includ- 
ing salmon-fishing in Highland rivers, are there- 
fore not to be deemed a mere idling away of 
existence, as is commonly the case in club-life. 
They have a fair claim to be called hypenio ; and 
if not meriting unqualified praise, neither, when 
kept within bounds, are they to be spoken of with 
austerity. Should we be wrong in alleging that 
a taste for field and robust outdoor q^orte has 
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materially eontributed to build up the manliness 
and geniality of the English character ? 

Unfortunately, the picture has another and less 
plea»ng side. Carried to excess, field-sports with 
game-preserving become a scandal and public 
injury. Great Britain is but a small country, 
in which you can travel from one end to the 
other in four-and-twenty hours. Its lands for the 
most part consist of estates held by owners the 
descendants of an old feudal aristocracy, or by 
men enriched by commerce absorbed into the 
country gentry. In neither case, with few excep- 
tions, do the owners cultivate their possessions. 
Like the French seigneurs of old, they dwell in 
handsomely built mansions on their propert}’’, 
drawing annual rents from farms that are let to 
a distinct* class, the farmers cfc practical agricul- 
turists just spoketr of, under whom are the hired 
labourers. It is altogether a nicely adjusted social 
iqrstem, comprehending three degrees of com- 
parison, seemingly adapted to the traditions and 
feelings of the country. 

Symmetrical as it appears, there lurk within it 
elements adverse to stability ; hence the gravity 
of the landowner’s position, which is beginning to 
attract attention. Landlords, as number one in 
the three social degrees, live for the most part on 
rents drawn from tenant-fanners. Some of them 
derive a revenue from coal and other mines on 
their property. Few of them have anything to 
do with trade, commerce, or manufactures, for 
that would be deemed derogatory to their posi- 
tion. With much time hanging on their hands, 
they accept the honour of acting gratuitously as 
county magistrates and as members on various 
local boards, and that is about the sum and sub- 
stance of their occupation, exclnsive of mere 
recreation. Unless they be anmng those who 
derive a lai^e revenue from mines— as much 
sometimes as from eighty to a hundred thousand 
pounds a year — or fronr land let on buihling- 
leases, the financial condition of land-proprietors 
is not very enviable. They arc subject to a heavy 
drain in providing for sons and daughters, and 
in making a suitable provision for widows ; they 
have to expend large suras on improvements; 
while the amount of their anmual rents snfi'ers 
a serious diminution from rates, taxes, and other 
burdens to which land is conveniently exposed. 
With encvtmbrances on them of various sorts, 
a high style to keep up, and no replenishing of 
meana* from industrial enterprise, many of them, 
as seen by the records of mortgages, are believed 
to experience considerably straitened circum- 
stances. 

Putting out of view those with large possessions, 
or who are endowed with mineral wealth, land- 
owners are apparently under the necessity of 
toying to squeeze two rents out of one piece of 
ground — one rent from the farmers, and another 
rent for what axe termed ‘shootings,’ or the right 
to kill and use the game which may be found 
on the lands, arable, moor, or mountain, already 
let to the farmers for professional purposes. 
Hence, it is not at all surprising to find that, as 
* rule, the owners of land are keen adherents of 
the gmne-lawfc which they think should be main- 
to^ed in all tneir integrity, as consonant with the 


best interests of the country. Occasionally, in 
the cose of a landlord who can afford to be 
generous, the farmer is allowed to destroy the 
hares and rabbits that prey on his crops. tV'here 
it is otherwise, instances occur of great hardship. 
We have known a farmer to lose fifty pounds hy 
the waste and pollution of a single field of hay 
by rabbits, not one of w’hich he oared to kill or 
molest. On points like this, there have been liti- 
gations and much bad feeling. It makes little 
difference, when the landlord, by a preserve of 
pheasants in on adjoining plantation, for the sake 
of a general battue, is able to subject the fanner’s 
fields to habitual depredation. I’here are other 
ways in which crops are despoiled by the pre- 
servation of game to an extent that in point 
of justice between man and man is far from 
defensible. It has, however, been argued that 
farmers have themselves to blaino if they do not 
by preliminary contract acquire power to keep 
down the quantity of game on the fields which 
they occupy. 

There is a truth in this argument that goes to 
the root of the matter. Farming is apparently 
thought to be an agreeable profession ; for looking . 
to general experience, farms are no sooner known 
to be in the market, than there is a rush to possess 
them. A few years ago, we had a farm to let, and 
for it there were eleven competitors, all good 
men, with c.'ipital and knowledge of their business. 
For a special reason, we accepted the ofl’er of 
one of them, though it was not the highest. No 
objection was taken to the game being reservocb 
Such is a common specimen of what bikes place. 
Obviously in tho full tide of competition for 
farms, the possible damage to crops by game 
is frequently overlooked, and the I'anuer when 
too late finds he has made a bargain which, 
if not ruinous, will cause much uneasiuf'ss .and 
considerable loss. The remedy proposed for this 
neglect is a statutory oiactment to give farmers 
the right to kill the hares and rabbits on the land 
they occupy ; but this would be to interfere with 
freedom of contract, as if farmers were children, 
and could not take care of themselves ; and even 
I in this age of whimsical legislation, a law of so 
I one-sided a nature should only be resorted to in 
absolute desperation of finding a remedy more 
consistent with ordinary rights anjjf obligations. 
What the fanning class have to do is to refrain 
from entering into contracts without expressly 
stii)ulating for a concurrent right to keep down 
the ground game on their farms. If in the eager 
demand for farms, this is not practicable, we can 
only say tliat there are too many competitors, and 
the consequences of headlong rashness must neces- 
sarily follow. In the case above specified, we, 
unsolicited, gave the farmer a right to kill and 
use the game on the estate. This was possibly an 
extreme indul^fence ; but all things considered, we 
believe it will be to our advantage. The more 
mischievous class of game will be destroyed or 
kept down, and poaching will be repressed. Our 
belief is that if landlords treated their tenants 
with kindly consideration and with a due sense of 
justice, allowing them, for instance, to shoot hares 
and rabbits within reasonable numbers, we should 
hear less of depredations on their crops. 

Lamentations over the damage done to grow- 
ing crops by hares and rabbits, are not heard with 
any great force in reference io ^ouse and other 
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winged game that make their home on wild moora 
and hills of a pastoral character. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that if hares and rabbits are not kept 
down in moorland as in arable farms, they wiU 
spread over the country, and complaints of depreda- 
tion will continue to be as rife as ever. The right 
thing, as some allege, would be to exterminate 
ground game altogether ; but this would be to 
inflict a .heavy loss on the community. It was 

g 'ven in evidence before a Committee of the 
ouse of Commons (Report on Gamerlaws, 1873), 
that rabbits form a large proportion of the animal 
food mainly consumed by the operative classes in 
the manufacturing towns in England. Manchester 
alone annually consumes from October to March 
as many as five hundred thousand rabbits ; while 
the number of hares and rabbits yearly produced 
in the United Kingdom is about thirty millions, 
supplying about forty thousand tons of food, 
besides skins and fur for manufacturing purposes. 

Grouse-shootings, which commence on the 12th 
of August, are in many instances retained by the 
landlord for himself and his friends. The sums 
realised, when the shootings are let, do not bulk 
largely in a rent-roll, but they are cherished 
as a help. A usual rent is from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty pounds for the season, though 
larger sums are paid according to tlie number of 
guns and the ground shot over. Reckoning ex- 
petiscs for keepers, assistants, conveyance, living, 
and other outlays, grouse-shooting is a costly 
aniusoiiK'nt, indulged in only by those in. aflluent 
circuni.stances. Payment to tlie landowner is 
orJinariiy the least of it. The concourse of 
Fi'iortsiiion northward with their dogs, serv'ants, 
gun -cases, an • I other equipments bn the ayiproach 
of ‘the 12tb,'is one of the noted phenomena in 
En glisli holiday-making. Trains and hotels are 
cr./wded, and allogetlu;r a large sum of money 
nui.st be thus yearly dispersed throughout the 
couuminity. 

Field-sports culminate in deer-stalking and 
shooting, now conducted on a prodigious scale 
in the HigbhuuU of Scotland, as referred to in 
a previous article (July 24), As far as we can 
discover, the owners of the northern, deer forests 
arc the only branch of the Irgided interest with 
satisfactory financial prospects. .Some meliora- 
tion of the game-laws tluat are provo<l to be 
detrimental to arable farms, may take jdace 
sooner or later. But we set aside this as, after 
all, a matter of trivial consideration. The real 
pinch for landlords and tenants is evidently 
to come from the free importation of food, now 
towering to vast dimen.«i()n3 through the agency 
of railways and steam-navigation, of whicli only 
a generation back there was no idea. As seen 
by Parliamentary returns, the importation of 
wheat, oats, maize, and other kinds of grain into 
the United Kingdom amounted in round numbers, 
in 1858, to forty-three million hundredweights, in 
1867 to sixty-six million hundredweights, and in 
1877 to a hundred and twenty-four million hun- 
dredweights ; the value correspondingly rising 
from twenty to sixty-six millions sterling. By 
including with grain, the cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
dead-meat provisions, the value of the imports in 
1877 was nearly niuety-five millions sterling. The 
sum-total may now he moderately put down at a 
hundred and twenty millions sterling. And where 
is this to end ? No one can tell. Looking to the 


prodigious extent of the western grain-producing 
states of America, Canada included, the capacity 
for exports may almost be described as illimitable. 
Producers beyond the seas are now, through the 
progress of science and commercial activity, brought 
face to face with home consumers. The poor in 
making their purchases have now the whole world 
for a shop. 

It would be folly not to recognise what must 
be the inevitalde result as concerns native pro- 
ducers. Already, with aggravations from bad 
harvests and losses from game, many farmers have 
been ruined, and given up their tenures. Others 
have struggled on by procuring a reduction of ten 
to thirty per cent, on their annual rent And 
others again are either falling back in profits, or 
drawing on their capital, and only await the expi- 
ration of their leases to relinquish their 'business, 
or possibly emigrate with their families. By land- 
lords, the very least thing that can be expected is 
the fall of rents, along with the introduction of a 
less aflluent class of agriculturists. Anything that 
strikes down the farmer recoils on his principal, 
the landlord, and does so with painfully increased 
effect. The farmer’s tenure is temporary. At the 
end of his lease, he can walk off, and turn his 
hand to some new line of industry. The land- 
lord is a fixture. Lonely in his dignity, and 
untrained to industrial pursuits, he must either 
sell out, or lower his style of living. Perhaps he 
is only proprietor in a line of entail, or in other 
words a life-renter, and can neither sell nor 
mortgage his property. If so, and if he does 
not belong to the higher order of landowners 
with extensive possessions, his case is somewhat 
pitiable. We do not know what must ensue, 
unless ho contrives to become his own farmer. 
That, we think, is not unlikely to be the issue as 
regards not a few of the proprietors of land. 
Yielding to their fate, they may subside into the 
ancient position of yeomen, or gentlemen-farmers, 
of whom we have examples in England and 
Scotland. 

A social change of this kind has for some time 
been looming in the distance for all whose solo 
dependence is but a moderate rental from land 
and shootings. Not without regret should we 
see a dislocation of a state of affairs embedded in 
national tradition and usage ; but in a world of 
movement for the general good, we must accept 
the inevitable. In the new order of things, dis- 
putes about game-preserving would vanish. Pro- 
prietors in cultivating their own lands would have 
an opportunity of unchallengeably rearing- as 
many hares and rabbits as they liked for market. 
Rather trying perhaps for those who have fancied 
that a life of genteel idleness with the drawing of 
rents was their natural heritage ; but let them be 
thankful that the rights of proprietorship still 
remain unchallenged. Certain Irish landowners 
are not so fortunate, for while we write they are 
threatened with a qualified berear'ement of their 
estates in order to endow impoverished peasant 
occupants whom they heedlessly allowed to become 
their tenants. 

The injportation of foreign grain to the extent 
contemplated, cannot, we think, fail to have a 
marked effect on British husbandry. Wheat will 
scarcely be worth cultivating. Oats, barley and 
green crops will be the chief reliance. Dairy- 
farming will be attempted on a larger scale than 
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Wtt«i Til® ajannfactaww of cbeese, however, 
will haw to encounter a fierce competition with 
impotte Of the article. Whether agriculture is to 
he ccmdacted as hitherto by professional farmers 
or by owners of the land on their own account, the 
ntmost skill and vigilance will need to be employed. 
For the first time, the native manufacturer of pro- 
visions, so to speak, will find himself confronted 
with foreigners, as has been the case with manufac- 
turers of calico and other textile fabrics. Old easy- 
going ways will no longer answer. The sons of 
gentry who have been too high-minded to do any- 
thing but shoot, smoke, squander money, and 
play at lawn-teimis, will have to fall into lines of 
honest industry ; if not, they will need to betake 
themselves to Australia, where a number of them 
already, pour uicmraiin- hs nwtrrs, figure comjml- 
eorily as stockmen and drive,’'8 of bullock-wagons. 
The nlagnitudeiof importation will thus probably 
efiect moral as well os social and coimuercial 
reforms. 

It would be premature to speculate on the 
changes that may take place in the higher life 
of the nation. The groat territorial proprietors — 
Dukes, Marquises, ICarls, and so on — who own 
half a county, and draw immense revenues from 
mines, or the letting of ground on building-leases, 
will of course weatlier the storm, and perhaps 
look with indifFerence on the future. If their 
tenant-farmers retire in d^gust, land-stewards 
will take their place, and so tiy to keep matters 
right. We may therefore dismiss this part of 
the subject in congratulations on what must 
naturally ensue from the Ide^siugs of cheap 
food ; for out of all this turmoil will be developed 
prosperity in commerce and niannlactiiring enter- 
prise. Out of seeming evil comes good. The 
world at large is benefited. w. c. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

UY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

CHAPTER XXS.— AUTORIOCRAPHY. 

*Zet m eomuU the great Defective Force— uncalled 
Detective.’ 

It may be allowed to go without saying that the 
day after Uncle Ben's last visit to mo was very 
miserable, and that I was in a state of the cruellest 
perplexity. I could neither eat nor sleep, and 1 
locked niyself in mv chambers and spent the time 
alone. The only thing I could definitely resolve 
upon .was to write to Maud, beseeching her, for 
pity’s sake, to discover the ground of my uncle's 
mysterious accusations, and to allow me a chance 
of clearing myself. I wrote a lengthy letter, an<l 
posted it in the darkness of the night ; and feeling 
a little relieved, went back to my chambers, where 
I tried in vain to sleep. In the morning, wlien 
my laundress was laying the cloth for breakfast, 
and I was hiding in the bedroom, to conceal from 
her the brnise upon my face, which resulted from 
the blow I had received, I heard a step upon the 
stairs, and a minute later a pert voice asked for 
me. I had not given the laundre.ss in.siructions 
to deny me, anticipating no visitor at that early 
hour, and she announced that I was In. 

*A, gentleman to see yon, sir,’ she said a 
moment later, tapping at my door. 

* Who is it ? * I asked. 


* From Bilton, fiiiton and Hart, sir/ said the 
pert voitw ; and a young man brith a crimson tie, 

I and a general burlesque of fashion in ur and dress, 

^ came into my bedroom with his hat in his hand. 

< I am the bearer of a letter, sir,* he said with 
an airy llourish, ‘ from our priucipah I trust it 
is not of overwhelming importance ; but I was 
instructed to deliver it last night.’ 

I took the letter, and read it It said briefly 
that the writer, my uncle’s solicitor, was instructed 
by him to seek an interview with me, and that it 
was desirable that it should take place as soon as 

E ossible. Trusting that some explanation would 
e given of the scene which had so painfully 
bewildered me, I asked the young man in the 
crimson tie at whut hour it would probably be 
convenient for ilr Bilton to see me. He replied 
that the principal was always at the office ‘ from 
ten in the morning up to any hour at night, as 
it might happen ; ’ and being told to say that I 
would follow liim at once, he gradually abstracted 
him.sell from the contemplation of his figure in 
I the looking-glass which fronted the central door 
, of a large wardrobe, and went his way. After a 
I visit to a chemist in the Strand who had especial 
skill in the disguising of facial damages, I took 
a cab to Hoi born, and forgetting to discharge the 
man, went into the office of my uncle’s lawyers, 
and was shewn at once into the room of the senior 
partner, whom I had seen once before in my 
unilc’s company. I offered to shake hands "with 
him ; but he nodded towards a seat, and asked me 
to take it. I .^at down, and prepared as calmly as 
1 could to listen. 

‘Mr llaitley was here ye.stcrday,’ be began. 

‘ lie tells me that you deny all knowledge of the 
ca«e against you ; and since he feels the disgrace 
of it too deeply to enter into any cniiversation | 
with you concerning it, lie has deputed me to — 
in short to lay the proof of your guilt before I 
you.’ I 

1 have often heard and read that an innocent ; 
man charged with crime is supported by the con- 
scioHsiie.ss of his own rectitude. I believe that to 
be rather more foilisli than most generalisations ; 
and 1 knoy that when the lawyer spoke in so 
calm and a'.^ured a iashion, I was almost beaten 
into the belief that 1 had couiinj^ted some awful 


couiiruftt 

I crime, though I had quite forgotten what it 
I was. 

I ‘ Do you know that signature ? ’ he asked, hold- 
ing a piece of paper across the table. 

‘ Ycn,’ I answered, as calmly as I could. ‘ It is 
mine,’ 

‘Is that yours also?’ he questioned, turning 
the paper round and shew’ing the heavy autograph 
of Benjamin Hartley. I looked inquiry at tue 
lawyer ; and he, returning my gaze fixedly, tapped 
the paper three or four times with his finger. 
‘ Is that your handwriting, young gentleman ? ' ho 
asked again. 

‘No,’ I answered, confused and irritated by a 
question so seriously put and so palpably absurd. 
‘ That is my uncle’s writing.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said, ‘ will you tell me when Mr 
Hartley gave you this cheque for two hundred 
pounds ? ’ 

I began to see the form the accusation was 
about to take. At least 1 think it was then that 
1 began to see it ; but I was quite confounded and 
amazed ‘ Tell me the date,’ 1 asked at last ; 
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remembering tbat I bed in my podcelrbook a 
memorandum of ell my receivings ttom Uncle Ben 
within the last three or four years. He gave me 
the date, and 1 looked along my list. There was 
no such date there, and there was no sum of two 
hundred pounds wet down. There were two of two 
hundred and fifty, and several of a hundred. I 
passed the pocket-book, with my finger on the 
open page, across to the lawyer. 

‘Ah!’ he said again shortly; ‘you didn’t 
enter this.’ 

‘ I never received it,’ I made answer. 

‘ I am sure you didn’t,’ he responded. ‘The fact 
is, sir, that you forged this che(iue.’ 

For just a second, my one impulse was to 
knock Mr Bilton down. That passed, and I was 
conscious of nothing except a giddy rage against 
the supposition that such a belief, however sub- 
stantiated, could be held concerning me, and a 
sort of rebellions loathing of it. 1 knew that the 
lawyer was talking, but 1 had no conception as to 
what he said ; and it was after a silence that 1 
asked with a throbbing heart to be allowed to look 
at the cheque once more. ‘You bad better be 
sure,’ he said with a sort of scornful bitterness, 
‘that it is the one you forged.’ 

That stung me, and 1 answered hotly: ‘You 
are insolent, Mr Bilton, When next 3 mii have a 
business of this kind in hand, be sure before j'ou 
speak so.’ lie shrugged his shoulders and raised 
his eyebrows, and made a little motion with his 
hands. His gesture and expresaion gave me leave, 
more seorutully tlian words would have done, to 
take what tone 1 jdeased. I dared scarcely trust 
iiiv eves uiioii him in the. anger to wluch this 
fLirred me, m d J took up the cheque and feigned 
to examine it anew. 

‘Mr Hartlej',’ he said then, in a quiet measured 
way, ‘ instructs me to tell ^’ou that he will hold no 
further communication with you ; but that since 
be does not desire to drive you into turtber crime, 
he will make an allowance of two lunidrod and 
fifty iwunds a year to you whilst your studie-s 
continue, and that lliis will be’ 

‘ Do you think,’ 1 cried jias-sionately, ‘ if my 
uncle believes Oiis of me,’ and 1 string the cheque 
as it lay u])on the table, ‘that I will take another 
penny irom him i ’ 

‘ Thi.s,’ he w'ont on quietly in the same formal 
tone, reaching out for the ciieque as be spoke and j 
smoothing it out on the desk before him, ‘will be ' 
the interest of a lump sum wliich will be devoted I 
at the close of your career as a student to the 
purchase of a iirofessional practice. It you have 
any debts, you will imstruct your trade.smen to 
send in their bills to me. 1 shall examine them 
closely, and shall pay them. Beyond this, you 
have iiothiug to expect from Mr Hartley ; and hail 
ho taken my advice, ho would have left j'ou to 
your own resources, even if he had not proceeded 
against you.’ 

‘ I am obliged to you,’ I answered, as suddenly 
hard and cold as if boiling lava had been changed 
to ice. (If that simile should seem extravagant, 
let it pass. It seems true enough, in my recollec- 
tion.) ‘ Will you kindly write to Mr Hartley, and 
tell him that so long as he retains this shameful 
suspicion of me, I shall not trouble him ? Will 
you say that I decline to receive a farthing from 
his hands? Say, if you please, that it shall be 
the one aim of my life to repay him the money 


he hae expended |tpoa me. Tell him that tibia 
chaige, so made, without inquiry, without appeal 
to me, without effiwt to trace the criminal who 
has mode' uee of his name and mine, wipes out 
all gratitude, affection, and regard, and that we 
are no more to each otner now than creditor and 
debtor. We shall hold those relations not an 
hour longer than I can help.’ 

‘ You brave it out,’ he said, as I turned to go. 

‘ Do you consider,’ I asked him, ‘ that you are 
giving me fair-play ? Are you acting honourably 
in this matter, or like a gentleman ? 1 claim to 
be held innocent until my guilt is proved. I tell 
you, sir, that my name has been forged as well 
as my uncle’s. I will protect myself in this 
matter, and I can see no other course than to put 
the whole affair into the hands of the police. If, 
in the meantime, I jyn suspected, I cannofc help it.’ 

I could see even as I turned to^go that a*change 
came over bis face, and that he looked Ie.s.s scornful 
and less confident. ‘Stop!’ he said. ‘Are you 
willing to Bnl)mit to that arbitrament ? ’ 

1 answered ‘Yes;’ and in obedience to his 
gesture, resumed my scat 

He wrote a note, rang the bell, and despatched 
a clerk witli the missive, giving him instrnctions 
to wait for an answer, and to return if possible 
with the man. 

‘You have sent for a police officer?’ I asked 
him. 

‘ I h-ave sent,* he answered, ‘ for a private 
detective.’ 

I waited for more than an liour. A clock upon 
the mantcl-piece Jiad that irritating importunity 
in its voice which belongs to all timepieces when 
one is silent and waiting. Mr Bilton sorted 
jiapers, wrote letters, made notes on the edges of 
documents. I watched him stonily, and listened 
to the ticking of the clock. Sometimes everything 
was so quiet that 1 could hear the scratching of 
a clerk’s quill in the next room, or the rustle of 
a foolscap sheet as it was turned. At length the 
private detective came — a little man dressed in 
black, and looking sometbing like an undertaker, 
lie bowed to us both, and took his seat with his 
hat su8]>ended by the rim between bis knees. 

‘This young gentleman,’ said Mr Bilton, pointing 
the feather of a quill towards me, ‘is the nephew 
of Mr Hartley the millionaire.’ — The detective 
nodded. — ‘His uncle, Mr Hartley, has received 
this cheque from his bankers, and proclaims the 
signature a forgery. It is made payable, you see, 
to John Campbell, Esq. This’ — indicating me 
again— ‘is John C’anqibell, Esq. The .cheque, 
observe, is indorsed ‘"Jolin Camiibell,” aud it h.xs 
been cashed at the Bank. Mr Hartley believes that 
Mr Campbell has forged his signature. Mr Camjv 
bell protests that some other person has forged both 
Mr Hixrtley’s signature and his. Now, you will 
undertake to keep this gentleman in sight ; biit 
if ho can give you any clue, you must bring it 
to me, and we will act upon it. You will make 
what you can of the case, for Mr Campbell or 
against liim. In either result, you vill look to 
me for payment You had better take the cheque ; 
and you can report to me as soon as you xiave 
formed your opinion.’ 

‘I am, then,’ I said, rising, ‘to consider myself 
under surveillance i ’ , 

‘ Until,’ he answered, ‘your innocence is estab- 
lished, or you are arrested upon this charge.’ 
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* You will act upon your own authority, if I am 
arrested n asked. 

*I ehidl be able to justify my proceedings in 
the proper quarter, I have no doubt.’ He said no 
more ; and 1 left him there. The detective came 
with me down-stairs and walked beside me in the 
Btreet. The cabman I had left waiting outside 
hailed me, and I asked the detective to accompany 
me home. The journey was made in absolute 
silence; and when my rooms were reached, and 
the laundress, who was still pottering helplessly 
about them, had been dismissed, I sat down to an 
examination of the case, with all the detective’s 
experience to help me. 

‘Do you know anything about handwritings ? ’ 
I asked him. Well, he made answer, that 
depended. Did he think he could detect a forgery 
— a clever- forgery — if he had t^ie real handwriting 
and the false before him 1 Yes, he said ; he 'd bet 
all he was worthj^ he could. I laid before him 
several examples of my own signature, and asked 
him to compare them with the endorsement of the 
cheque. He did so, and ended by pronouncing 
them to be identical. I looked at them for 
myself, and conld perceive no difference. I bad 
letters of my uncle’s, and produced them. We 
laid the signatures of those letters side by side 
with the forgery of my uncle’s name ; and though 
the imitation was painstaking and wonderfully 
accurate, we both thought we could detect a differ- 
ence between the real and the false. 

, ‘I’m not a professional expert,’ said the detec- 
tive, who was unpleasantly familiar and free in 
manner ; ‘ but I 've studied this business, and I ’ll 
lay my life I ’m right. That ’s a fjrgery,’ pointing 
to the signature ; ‘and that’ — turning the cheque 
over to look '6^ain at the endorsement — ‘is the 
real handwriting.' 

This was depressing; and I seemed so hedged 
round by the perplexity and misery of the whole 
business, that I knew not what to do or say. I 
begged him at last to take a professional expert’s 
opinion ; and be promised that he w'ould do so ; 
though I could see only too clearly that he was 
persuaded of my guilt, and believed that I w'as 
playing a stubborn game in jjreteuce of ignor- 
ance. 

‘Perhapi^' he said, ‘you w'on’t mind obliging 
me by coming to see a man I know, at once ?’ 

I told him I should be glad to go with him to 
do anything. But I discovered later on that his 
only purpose was not to lose sight of me ; for after 
having taken me to a house, which I afterwards 
discovered to be his own, and having kept me 
waitffig there in an office hung round with photo- 
graphs of people, he feigned to make further 
inquiries, and to discover that there was no chance 
of seeing the expert that day. He had knocked 
at his own door when we arrived at it, and had 
inquired for this fictitious expert so innocently 
and naturally, and the man who answered the 
door had fallen into his plot so smootlily, that I 
had no suspicion until afterwards of the trick he 
had played me ; though I was not long in dis- 
covering the fact that a very seedy man, who 
nourished a perennial sore throat in four or five 
yards of dirty red comforter, had been set to 
watch me. 

1 was sitting miserably in my chambers two or 
three days later, when Gregory came in, and was 
Burptised to see me looking so ill and dejected. I 


had much ado not to burst out in tears whilst I 
told the story ; but I succeeded in telling it ; md 
be, assuring me of his unchanged and unchange- 
able faith in me, cheered me a good deal After 
some declamation against the wretchedness of this 
suspicion, which his sympathy encouraged me to 
make, 1 flagged again, until j$leop startled me by 
slapping the table with his banm I looked up, 
and he said cheerfully : ‘ Young un, attend to me.' 
— I signified attention ; and he continued, business- 
like : ‘You tell me you can’t find any difference 
between this forged signature and your own ? ' 

‘ None,’ I said. 

‘ And your uncle and his lawyer, who are both 
observant men, can’t find any ? ’ — I shook my 
head. — ‘And the detective can’t find any?’-— I 
shook my head again. — ‘ Suppose then that there 
isn’t any ? Suppose you have been trapped into 
writing your name upon that cheque ? Is there a 
chance of that ? ’ 

No ; I saw none. But at his command, I went 
with him in search of the detective, whom we 
found at home in the room hung with photo- 
graphs, w’here he was smoking a cigarette with his 
feet upon the table. He touched with his fore- 
finger the peaked cap he wore, and his whole 
demeanour was marked by an a])pearance of a 
sense that he was master of the situation. This 
became so apparent when Gregory had asked and 
the detective had answered some half-dozen ques- 
tions, that my old schoolfellow came down upon 
him with grave satire. 

‘You are requested definitely to understand, 
Mr Latazzi,’ said Aisop, ‘ that you ate wanted to 
inquire into this case. Your preconceived opinion 
as to its merits is not the thing paid for, or desired. 
We wish you to bend your intellect to the facts. 
When you have done that, you cau form as many 
theories as you like.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the detective, who was a 
man of inqjerturbahle phlegm. ‘ Come to the 
facts,’ 

‘ The first fact is that you have the cheque in 
your possession. Oblige me by allowing me to 
look at it.’ 

Mr Latazzi^ took his feet from the table, and 
strolled to a safe, which he unlocked and flung 
open w'ith a fluurisli. lie produced the cheque, 
and resumed his old position and hi# cigarette, 
after relocking the safe. Gregory having regarded 
the document closely, asked the detective how 
many handwritings there were upon it. Mr 
Latazzi aus\v(;rod — two. How did he divide 
them ? iEsop demanded. 

‘The “ John Campbell, Esq.,” the “two hundred 
pounds,” the date and the hgures, are written by 
one hand ; and the signature and the indorsement 
by another.’ 

‘You are sure that the signature and the in- 
dorsement are by one baud ?’ 

‘Mr Campbell wrote them both,’ the detective 
answered quietly. I could not say that the 
manner of this speech was insolent^ hut it was 
not unnatural that 1 was angered by it. 

Gregory waved me back when I would have 
advanced. ‘ Did your uncle commonly write his 
cheques on plain paper, Jack ? ’ 

‘I never saw a cheque of his so written,’ I 
responded. 

‘Your uncle is a huainess man, isn’t he? For 
instance, he looks over his bank-book pretty 
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regularly, and ebeoks his cash account, and idl 
that sort of thing, and looks over the paid cheques 
returned to him by his bankers.’ 

‘He is the most methodical man I ever knew.' 

‘He was dead certain to find this forgery out, 
r suppose ?' 

‘ 1 cannot think,’ I answered, ‘ that there couhi 
have Wn a possibility of its escaping him.' 

‘How. much has he spent on you during the 
last year ? ' 

I gave twelve hundred pounds as an approxi- 
mate estimate. 

‘ You believe, Mr Latazzi,’ said ^sop, ‘ that my 
friend would choose a common scrap of paper 
like this on which to foige a cheque, when he 
knew that. Mr Hartley never used a plain cheque? 
You believe further that one who could forge as 
cleverly as this ’ — laying his finger on the imitation 
of my uncle’s massive signature — ‘would be so 
lazy and so blind as not to take the trouble to 
forge another name at the back of it, but would 
stick his own tliere, and run his neck into a noose 
by doing it ? Are those your theories ? ’ 

‘If you come to me to ask my help and advice,’ 
said the detective, ‘it might be as well, sir, to come 
to me civilly. If you know more thand do about ; 
the matter, you can manage it yourself.’ 

‘ Then we will inanagt^ it ourseIve.s,’ said Gregory ; 
and we l(.“ft the office, Mr Latazzi witli great calm 
puffing at his cigarette behiml ns to the door. 

‘ Who are the experts in handwriting, Jack ? ; 
British or foreign, metropolitan or provincial ; let i 
US have the beggars up to judgment. That pig- j 
beaded villain is no detective. No man who j 
theorises ha.« a right to call himself a detective. ! 
(.-'onie ahnig, .lack, to the great hou.se of English | 
police inteil.gcnce opposite White.lialL Let us j 
consult the great Defective Force, mi.sculled 
DeUictive. We’ll Jtsk one quc.stiun : Wlio are the 
experts? and then we’ll ask another: Where do ; 
they live ? And then, .‘^ir, we will have done with j 
the Defective h’orcefor the time being. — Detective !' 
«aid yEsop, saviigely. ‘ ’J’hat fellow call himself a 
detective ! The man's ugly vanity Inis stared him 
in tlie face all his life, huge as a i»yramid, and he 
hasn't delected that.’ Talking thus, half iu real 
heat of anger, and lialf, as I surmised, for my 
awaking, he strode on towards the nearest cab- 
stand. We sjient the greater part of that day in 
driving about London in search of the three men 
who at that time were known to fame and the 
police authorities as experts in handwriting. With 
a great deal of difficulty we got them to under- 
take to meet together at Mr Bilton’a office on the 
following day ; and late iu the evening we our- 
selves drove thither just in time to find the senior 
partner leaving. I had scarce told iEsop who 
the lawyer was, when my friend went impetuously 
at him, and exiilained with great ardour but close- 
cut brevity the course lie had taken, and begged to 
be allowed to summon Mr Latazzi to produce the 
cheque. Mr Bilton, who had taken us into the 
clerks’ office to hear Gregory’s statement, promised 
to send for the detective ; let us out again, and 
bade us a grave good-night. 

Gregory dined with me, and my spirits rose 
almost to fever-heat ; but at his departure the 
dame of hope flickered, and almost urent out. It 
rose again next morning when he came; and I 
went down to Holborn with him in a pitiable 
flutter of nervous excitement, bearing with me 


a bundle of manuscripts of my own, and several 
tetters of my uncle’s. The experts met ; and .ffisop 
and I awaited Ibeir decision in the parlour of an 
hotel near at hand. After the expiration of a 
dreary time — the three hours seemed like three 
weeks to me — the clerk who had borne Mr Bilton’s 
letter came to summon us ; and I remember dis- 
tinctly how I thought that be must hear the 
pulses beating riotously in my head as he Widked 
behind us. 

‘Your friend has done something for you, Mr 
Campbell,’ said the lawyer. ‘ Two of the experts 
are of opinion that the forgeiy of Mr Bfartley's 
signature is not yonrs.’ 

‘ Will you write to that effect to Mr Hartley ?' I 
asked in great agitation. 

‘ One of the exjierts gives his word against you,’ 
said Mr Bilton, whe was always businesWike, and 
had no more emotion in the maUer than ilf it had 
been the most trivial in the world. ‘ But we have 
set Latazzi upon a new track. If you are innocent, 
you will be cleared.’ 

‘ But,’ I urged, ‘ it is cruel alike to my uncle 
and myself to withhold the result of this examina- 
tion from him. The balance of evidence is on my 
side, and I have a light to ask that he should 
know it’ 

‘Your uncle, Mr Campbell,’ returned the lawyer, 

‘ would not resign his opinion for all the experts 
in the w'orld. We must have more than this to 
move him. And he is a most valued friend of 
mine, sir, and 1 will not agitate him by a hope • 
which even yet might prove fallacious. I do not 
say it w'ill. 1 say it might. Do you know how 
much we know about this matter ? We know 
that the paper upon which the cheque was written 
came from your chambers ; and we have even been 
so fortunate as to secure, tlirough Mr Gregory, its 
fellow lialf-sheet from your waste-paper basket. 
Wo know through the same source that the 
indorsement is written in the ink you habitually 
use, as it is certainly your signature, and that the 
writing on the other side is in a different fluid. 
We shall make inquiries at the Bank; and W'e 
shall discover who presented the cheque, and 
where he went. In short, sir, we know much 
alreaily which tends to clear you ; and I believe 
we shall shortly know something which will 
criminate somebody else. But you cannot yet 
be regarded as free from suspicion, and I should 
recommend patience.’ 

I w'eut back to my chambers in very low spirits, 
and there endeavoured to exercise patience to such 
effect that in three days I lay iu a raging feves; 

LUCK: 

The question is mooted occasionally ; Does sucii 
a thing as luck really exist ? The theory has the 
usual amount of believers and non-believers, the 
latter to a certain extent predominating in edu- 
cated circles. Truly, it is rather difficult at timei 
to reconcile the vagaries of fortune with any recog- 
nised rule other than that ot chance. Still it u 
desirable that the matter should not be looked 
upon from a Fatalist’s point ol view, which doubt- 
less means that ; ‘ If a person is lated to succeed 
in his undertakings, he will do so, ^ongh. IsB 
remains a passive ageut’ • 

Experience teaches us, that in all cases, even 
(dlowlng that there is such a thing as luck, these 
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ZQUst be oth^ Accompaniments in the person of 
the fortunate possessor, to be of use. Take, for 
example, the case of Alexander Turney Stewart, the 
American millionaire, a sketch of whose life ap- 
peared in this Journal in J une 1 876. Certainly, if 
ever a man was open to the charge of being more 
fortunate than hif fellows, it was Mr Stewart 
St^l, the other qualities were apparent also. He 
commenced business under the great disadvantage 
of knowing nothing about it ; he was in a strange 
coontiy, far away from his own home, and had to 
fight his way against many difficulties, iu the face 
of which he prospered. Looking to the end, we 
find him on the top rung of the ladder of success 
— ^if the possession of many millions of dollars 
means it. We are told that even when a mil- 
lionaire he superintended business in his ware- 
house, and jealously w'atched his interests, allow- 
ing no infringement of the strict rules laid down 
for the working of the various departments. Those 
attributes displayed in the character of Alexander 
T. Stewart were certainly the means which served 
to make him a foremost man of his time. 

How many are there who engage in a pursuit 
imder the most brilliant auspices, rejoicing in the 
possession of money, friends, and position ; their 
business habits are good, and everything about 
them seems to be quite correct ; yet with all those 
advantages it is a struggle with them to eke out 
a precarious existence. Again, we at times see 
examples in quite an opposite direction, when 
men alone and unassisted by friends or capital 
succeed in building up a colossal independence. 
It has been the fortune of the writer to be per- 
sonally acquainted with one of the latter, whose 
history is singular, inasmuch as that at the begin- 
ning of his career he was totally uneducated. 

Mr D '■ (we will call him), an Irishman like 

Mr Stewart, left his native country when a very 
young man, and came to a large English town to 
seek employment. He was a cooper by trade ; 
and after a little time, procured work in a large 
yard owned by two partners extensively engaged 
m making casks, &c. for shipping purposes, lie 
worked steadily for some years, during which time 
he gained the esteem and confidence of his em- 
ployers. They looked on him as a right-hand 
man, and eventually made him foreman in their 
concern. In this position he gave ample proofs of 
his ability, and by seeing that the work was turned 
out in a superior manner, was the means of bring- 
ing more business to the firm. In time one of 
the partners retired ; and the increased trade being 

too much for the remaining one, Mr D was 

admitted to a share in the profits. Thus he con- 
tinued as one of the principals, in the very 
concern where twelve years previously he came a 
poor, uneducated man seeking a day’s employ- 
ment Nor did his good fortune end here ; for 
the remaining representative of the original firm 
followed the example of his confrere, and retired 
on his laurels, leaving Mr D— — sole proprietor of 
a most lucrative business. Daring this time one of 
his aims was to remedy his neglected schooling. 
When he got employment, one of the first things 
he sought for was a night-school ; and here he 
managed to acquire a veiy fair education. There 
is a saying to tue effect that when Fortune adopts 
a prot^g^, she is lavish with her gifts. A few 

years since, Mr D purchased a villa and 

grounds for five thousand pounds. When I last 


saw him^ he told me that a railway compny, 
finding It necessary to encroach on a distant 
portion of his land, had paid over to him in 
compensation an amount nearly equal to his 
original outlay. We learn from the foregoing 
that the success of Mr D— — in life was not 
dependent on chance. Had he not persevered at 
the start, he would in all probability have con- 
tinued to be an ordinary workman to the end. 
There is this to be said in the matter : he seized 
his opportunity at the right moment, and aided 
by sobriety and industry, worked his way to the 
top of the tree. 

There ore instances of fortunate occurrences 
apart from wonderful successes in money-raakiug, 
though not less remarkable. I know of the 
occurrence of one, the truth of which I can vouch 
for, as I was concerned in it myself. I was 
engaged in a business transaction with a manu- 
facturer, and made an appointment to call at 
his place to see some samples the next evening. 
The time fixed was half-past three. Something 
happened in the meantime which would prevent 
my leaving home, so I wrote a line notifying him 
of the fact. The next evening I was astounded 
to read in- the later editions of the newspapers 
that a dreadful accident had taken place in con- 
nection with this identical warehouse. A lofty 
chimney of an adjacent factory, through some 
cause or other suddenly collapsed ; the greatest 
portion of the debris fulling on the warehouse 
in question, drove the roof in, and killed and 
wounded a number of work-people. The sad 
occurrence took place at a cjuarler to four o’clock, 
and in a portion of the building where 1 wouhl 
have been had I kept my apj)oiutment. TJiis 
incident caused me to think very niutdi at the 
time ; and although there were no forcsiiadowings 
or warnings inanil'ested, I felt convinced my 
escape was owing to the intervention of a merciful 
Providence. 

A book might be filled with accounts of remark- 
able vagaries of fortune cropping up now and 
again. One I renjeiubi.T reading about was in 
connection with the ca’aniitous failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bunk, A young man had been left a 
legacy of one thousand pounds ; and having no 
immediate use for the nitmey, ho jfeid it into 
the bank. In a l\;w days he saw an advertise- 
ment about a business for sale, and entering 
into negotiations with the proprietor, ended by 
making the iiurchase. Singularly enough, the 
amount reijuired was exactly what he had in the 
bank ; so closing bis account, he paid for the deeds 
and entered into possession. The outgoing tenant 
having no immediate \ise for the money, invested 
it in shares in the City of Glasgow Bank. The 
next day the crash took place which is still fresh 
in the minds of all. Here we have an example 
of a double stroke of what may be termed luck 
— good and bad. 

A larg(3 number of people are wont to observe, 
when anything unforeseen occurs: ‘It is the will of 
Provideuce, and could not have been prevented ; ’ 
or, ‘ It is just my lucL’ These observations may 
in some instances be quite applicable ; but one 
cannot help thinking that we are too prone 
to bold Providence accountable for our misfor- 
tunes. Certain it is we shall not obtain assistance 
from Providence unless we shew a disposition to 
assist ourselves. Take, for eicample, the lives of 
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many great men, and it may be seen that persever- 
ance and hard work were their stepping-stones to 
success. They douVjtless met with misfortunes 
and disappointments from^ time to time ; but 
instead of laying down their arms, and saying it 
was willed they were not to succeed, they com- 
menced afresh, and enrolled their names amongst 
the highest in the land. This should never be 
lost sight of, as it furnishes us with an incentive 
to persevere in our pursuits, and will in the end 
lead to a siu-ccssful issue. We must' not expect 
miracles to be wrought for us. Our duty is to try 
to make the miracles by pluck, promptitude, and 
integrity ; and there is a fair chance of our suc- 
ceeding. 

SOPHIE: AN INTERLUDE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

I MET Sophie at the Elms, Severn’s place in Kent. 
Sad changes have taken place since. I had spent 
several years in India, and returned home in 
disgust at love, life, all things. Of course there 
was a woman at the bottom of it — a woman 
whom I loved passionately. I had Ifnown her | 
from early giilhood, watched her gradually develop 
into a splendid woman. She was an orphan ; her 
mother died at her birth ; her father, absorbed in 
his business, cared but little for her ; her step- 
mother treated her with coldness, and often with 
worse. I shielded her to the best of my power, 
which in those days wjis but small. She grew to 
love me, and we were hetrotlied. I was only a 
poor Civil Servant then. My elder brother was 
alive. I was not much of a ‘match;’ but her 
fatlier, a weak kindly man, sanctioned our engage- 
ment, and I was content. After a year of waiting, 

I was promoted to a post far ‘ up-country ; ’ and 
1 left, full of hope and joy, to arrange a home for 
my wife. Alas ! other eye.s than mine beheld my 
])earl. A roue Viscount, who having pretty nigh 
exhausted all European sports and pastimes, had 
come to India for the greater excitement of tiger- 
shooting, saw her at a hall. -Her rich luxuriant 
beauty attracted, her cool reception of his atten- 
tions piqued him. After a fortniglit’s ardent 
pur uit, he oflered her his liand and coronet. 
With what result / One day I received a packet 
containing all my letters and presents ; a formal 
business-like letter from her father, announcing 
‘ Miss Morewood’s engagement to Lord Ruthalan ; ’ 
and — a line from J uliet ; ‘ Walter, I am unworthy 
of you. Farewell for ever.’ Short, certainly, and 
to the point ! Next day, I received notice of my 
brother’s death. I was thus, if not rich, at least 
indeijendent ; and asking for a year’s leave of 
absence, I started for England as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Ten years had changed the old home. Father, 
mother, and elder brother were all gone ; only 
my sister Lucy, married and widowed during my 
absence, remained. She lived in London ; and 
with her I took up my abode, in the hope of 
finding out some of my old companions. Alas ! 
they too were changed or gone. Only one was 


unaltered to me, and that was Harry Severn. 
Yet, even to him those ten years had brought 
change. When I left in ’66, he had just married 
a graceful, pretty, childish little girl — the most 
‘ winsome wee thing ’ I ever saw. She was gone j 
and another was filling her place in Severn’s life, 
if not in his heart. 

I heard from my sister, that the second Mrs 
Severn was a most superior person — a woman of 
large fortune and high connection, and in eveiy 
way a better wife for my friend than poor little 
Valerie de Burgh had been. Well, well; eveiy 
one to his taste. 

I was only a short time in London, when Severn 
found me out. I never can forget his friendly 
greeting, or the sincere affection which he mani- 
fested for me. ‘ You must corae^jio us at once,’ he 
cried, shaking my hands as if he never meant to 
let them go. ‘Make my house your headquarters. 
We have lots of room, there being no encum- 
brances, I am sorry to say, in the shape of young 
ones as yet. But I want you to know and like 
Mary. I have often told her about you. Alfred 
too, you remember Alf? — And then there is a 
I niece of Mary’s ; and Sophie, a little ward of mine, 
all staying with us. We are a jolly party, I can 
tell you.’ 

Solitude, even when enlivened by a sister, is 
not the best medicine in the world for a wounded • 
spirit. I went to the Elms in a few days. 

A grave, old, gray-headed servant received me at 
the door ; and telling me that Mr and Mrs Severn 
were from liome, but would soon return, ushered 
me into a delightful library, filled with deep tonea 
of colour, sweet odours, and softened golden light 
Througli lialf-closed curtains of some delicate 
texture, the garden could be seen, glowing with 
colour and redolent with perfume, in the after- 
noon sunshine ; and a sound of falling water gave a 
dreamy freshness to the whole. 

I stood enraptured for a moment ; then I strode 
to the w’indow, flung back the dainty curtain, and 
started in amazement There, curled up in a 
great velvet arm-cliair, lay the prettiest child I 
had ever seen, fast asleep. Her fair fiiint-flushed 
cheek re.sted upon the crimson cushion ; her dark 
curling rings of hair ran riot over it One dimpled 
hand lay open on her lap ; the other touched the 
carpet, over the arm of the low chair. A book, 
which had evidently fallen from her Jooseued 
clasp, lay beside the little rosy hand. I stood’aiid 
gazed upon her — for I am fond of children — in 
surprise and admiration. This then, was Severn’s 
‘ little ward.’ 1 bent closer to examine the beau- 
tiful sleeper. She started aw’ake. Her eyes met 
mine. Such eyes. Not black or brown, as her 
dark hair would lead you to suppose ; but gray,, 
liquid, limpid, brimful of fire and sweetness 
expression ! Strange eyes for a child, but beautiful 
beyond compare. 

For a second or so she looked at me without 
moving ; then she started to her feec with a little 
bird-like cry. ‘How did you come? I did not 
hear,’ she stammered, in sweet silvery tones. 

‘You have been very sound asleep, my little 
lady,’ I replied. 

She put back her clustering curls, and looked at 
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me witii a queer expression. ‘Have you been 
iifflre long t * i^te asked, her eyes dancing with nus- 
chievottS Ijg^t 

‘JTot very — only about five minutes or so. Quite 
l<mg enough to win a jjair of gloves/ I said 
merrily. 

She flushed crimson, tlien drew her little person 
to its full height of four feet ten or thereabout, 
and laughing again, said : ‘Won’t you be seated ?’ 
wUh an assumption of maidenly dignity very 
charming to behold, and motioned me to a seat 

T site her couch. 

felt rather taken aback by the change in 
manner and gesture, and retreated at once to the 
chair she pointed out, half-sighing that there 
were no children nowadays; and sat down, half 
■vexed, half pleased. 

4 . few moments’ silence, in w.hicli only the tink- 
ling waterfall outside and a nird singing some- 
where amongst the trees, ensued. 

‘You are above talking to children,’ said a 
plaintive little voice. 

I looked up. She had moved to the window, 
and stood there framed by the trailing clonialia 
which wreathed it. I confess she made a lovely 

E ture. ‘No/ I said, won by her grace and 
uty ; ‘I am very fond of talking to children 
when they are good.’ 

‘ Talk to me. Am I not good ? ’ she said 
softly. 

‘ Yes ; very good indeed. I like good children 
, — grow quite fond of them, in fact I will promise 
to grow very fond of you, if.you only give me the 
chance.’ 

For a moment her face crimsoned ; and ere she 
recovered her natural tint, a sound of wheels on 
the gravel announced the arrival of some visitors, 
or perhaps the return of Severn and his wife. 
With a little gesture of silence to me, she glided 
out of the window, vanishing amongst the roses ; 
fit home, I thought, for such a fairy-like being. 
As she disappeared, I lifted the book she had been 
reading. To my surprise, it was a volume of 
German verse. Fancy that chit of a girl reading 
German ! 

A moment afterwards, Severn, his kind hand- 
some wife, his brother Alfred, and a tall dis- 
tinguished-looking girl, entered the room, and 
gave me a hearty welcome. Severn’s wife was 
charming ; but her niece, iliss liufford, was not i 
quite so attractive, being somewhat grave and 
formal. Alfred Severn reseiuhhjd his brother, 
though perhaps be was more silent than Harry. 

I saw hU eyes go round the room, as if he sought 
for something. ‘Where’s Sophie?’ he said at j 
last 

‘Where, indeed ?’ ’echoed Mrs Severn; and 
Severn himself walked to the window, calling: 

* Sophie, Sophie ! ’ But she did not appear. I 
said nothing ; her gesture of silence sealed my 
lips. 

After a pleasant hour spent in dawdling 
through the garden, we separated, to pre])are for 
dinner. When ready, I wended my way to the 
library, hoping to find my little fairy there ; but 
the room was empty. I flung myself into the 
couch the fairy had occupied, and began to think 
of the woman I had lovtd in far-away Iiuliti, and 
who wa|, I thought lost for ever. (Slie sits by 
my siile to-day ; she came to me after all, and 
proved her faith and truth before the world ; bat 


I do not think there was a more miserable man 
in the length and breadth of England than 1 wa^ 
upon that beautiful summer evening.} 

Alfred was the first to enter the room, and I 
was about to question him as to Severn’s ward, 
when Miss Rufford, clad in gleaming white silk, 
glided into the room, closely followed by Mrs 
Severn. As the gong boomed out through the 
hall, Severn himself appeared, and without a 
moment’s pause he offered his arm to Miss 
Rufford. I did the same to the lady of the 
house ; and we entered the dining-room. 

As we seated ourselves at table, Severn looked 
around, and said somewhat impatiently : ‘ Where 
is Sophie V 

Mrs Severn replied smilingly : ‘Sophie will 
come in presently.’ 

Was it imagination, or did a glance of intelli- 
gence pass swiftly from eye to eye around the 
table ? I began to think there must be something 
queer about the child. 

With the rest of the sweets she came*, and I 
thought her prettier than ever. She was dressed 
in white, with pale pink sash around her fairy, 
waist, and pink hows stuck over the fluffs and 
puffs of her stylish frock. Severn glanced at her 
inquiringly. Slie tossed up her little liead as 
she encountered his eyes ; and a saucy smile sent, 
as it seemed a hundred diraple.s playing hide-and- 
seek around her rosebud mouth. Alfred made 
room for her at his side ; in fact a vacant place 
was there all through dinner. She glided to her 
seat with a self-possession and graceful ease of 
manner wonderful to see in one so young. 

‘ You have not met my frieud, Mr Dennis, 
Sophie/ said Severn. 

She gave one hurried glance at mo through her 
long eyelashes. ‘ Don’t betray me/ it said. I 
took lip the cue she dropped, and said I was 
glad to make Miss Sophie’s acquaintance. I’liere 
was a mischievous glitter in her great eyes as she 
bowed to me, and a lovely pouting smile set the 
dimples dancing again. 

I had no duubt there w'as some joke among-st 
them, for they all laughed so heartily at such 
trifling things, and even tlie gray-headed T)utler 
trembled on the verge of a smile ; but 1 could not 
find out what it wa‘<. # 

AYhen dinner was over and the ladles had wnth- 
drawn, Severn and I strolled out into the pleasure- 
ground. Alfred did not accompany us. We had 
lunch to tell each other. Harry had volumes to 
say about his hai)piness and good fortune, and a 
little of the sorrow which had preceded it. And 
I — I was glad of a friendly ear wherein to pour 
the story of my cruel wrong. I did not accom- 
pany Severn to the drawing-room ; but leaving 
liim to make what excuses for me he best could, 
betook myself to the solitude of ray own room 
and the society of a book, I had sat for some 
time reading, or trying to read, w'hen suddenly 
outside my window arose a concord of sweet 
sounds, wliich tlirilled me through and through, 
and brought me to the window at once. Four 
figures stood upon the terrace, sinking. Their 
voices rose ana fell on the still night-air, and 
‘trembled away into silence’ in perfect cadence. 

I had seldom beard anything so sweet. ^ 

‘ Encore, encore ! ’ I cried, springing out 
amongst thena. They greeted me with a meny 
burst of laughter. 
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‘So/ cried Severn? ‘ I kaew how to'onearth yon. 
I Mmcmbered bow fond you used to be of music 
long «go. Sit ibeite with Miss BufforA and be 
audience/ 

Could it be possible that Sopbie—tbat child— 
was one of the vocalists ? Yea ; there she stood 
beside Mrs Severn, farthest from the lamp they 
had set upon a table, covered with loose sheets of : 
music ; lier floating ribbons, white dress, and 
sylph-lilte form hapionising exquisitely with the 
background oi trellised roses. 

Softly, very softly the music began again. A 
voice clear, sweet, tunable as the song of thrushes 
in a spring twilight, arose from the group. The 
melody was simple and sweet to a degree, and 

the voice I held my breath lest I should lose 

one note. I felt a choking sensation in my throat ; 
and yet I was sorry when the other voices 
struck in, beautifully haniionised and tuneful as 
the quartet was. I listened breathlessly to its 
close ; and felt when it ceased, that something 
beautiful had come, and gone for ever. 

They sang no more in the twilight. We went to 
the drawing-room, where Miss Bulford played for 
us. She played uncommonly w'ell. Severn and 
Alfred sang. Only the fairy child was absent, T 
asked Mrs Severn wdiere she was ; and that lady 
replied, laughing : ‘ Gone to bed. it is too late 
for children to stay up.’ 

A few bright, never-to-be-forgotten days suc- 
ceeded. It was long since I had been so happy. 
Only the child was a standing puzzle to me. She 
kept out of my ivay, and laughed at me, and 
worried me with a haunting susificion that she 
was making tun of me. One day 1 caught her 
tripping up th • garden, and coaxed her to stay and 
talk to me, ilut she only laughed, and fled away, , 
saying her nurse was waiting for her. I. own 
I wijs puzzled. 

At last I discovered the joke they had been 
keeping up amongst them. It was on this wise I ; 
found it out. I had started by myself fur a drive j 
one alternoon, and had gone about half a mile j 
from the gate, when I espied a fluttering gowm 
and a dainty liat, which 1 recognised. But ; 
what could have brought the little^ fairy so far • 
from home ? She was standing by the roadside | 
talking to a child of about licr'own years — a pale, j 
tbin ghost of a thing, whose uncare<l-for locks, j 
ragged frock, and broken, trodden-down slioes 
fornnd a striking contrast to her own trim grace- 
fulness. I saw the children’s hands meet. The 
little beggar-girl courtesied low. 

The tiny benefactress turned and faced me. 
‘You here !’ she cried, crimsoning to her brow. 

I sjjrang out of the low pony-carriage, and 
almost lifted her in. ‘ You naughty child,’ I said, 
‘why are you wandering so far by yourself?’ 

‘Because I had particular business/ she said. 
‘And Mr Dennis, please let mo go.’ 

‘Tell me where your particular business lies, 
and I will drive you there,' I answered ; giving the 
rein to the spirited ponies, and carrying olf my 
dear little prize. 

‘ No, no ! Please, stop— please, let me go/ she 
pleaded. ‘ I want to visit an old friend of mine 
who lives near this. Do stop at this stile.’ 

She half rose from her seat ; but I flung an arm 
around her dainty little waist and held her fast. 
‘No, no, mv lady/ I cried, laughing. ‘ We won’t 
part BO easily.’ 


She did not Etoiggle for Iflhertjr ; but turned and 
looked Bteadilf ia my face, saying slowly : ‘ Mr 
Dennis, will you kindly release me ? ’ 

How womanly tBe child could turn all at once ! 
Her face flushed ; not one of her sweet rose-leaf 
blushes, but a hot, angry red upon each cheek ; 
and an ominous light came into her great eyes, 
which seemed to darken as she looked into mine. 
Really she was very amusing ; her assumption of 
maidenly reserve and dignity wa« charming to 
see. ‘ What a little Tartar you grow ! ’ I gaid 
through my laughter, still holding her fast. 

‘ You are rude,’ she said — and there was a little 
quiver in the tone. 

‘ And you are naughty/ I replied, ‘ and must be 
punished,’ 

She did not speak again for a while. We drove 
on. At last I said • * I won’t release you until 
you look at me and say : “ I ’ll Ijji good.’” * 

She turned her face. The dimples were playing 
around lier rosebud mouth. Sue put her little 
liands together, lifted the lovely, wistful, dazzling 
eyes to mine, and lisped : ‘Please, I'll be good- 
very good.’ 

1 know there is no excuse for me ; I know I 
was dreadfully wrong ; but I could not help it, I 
drew the slender child-form to me, and kissed 
her once, twice. 

With an angry cry, she tore herself from me. 
Springing to her feet, she would have leaped from 
the carriage, had I not caught her arm. 

‘ How dare — how dare you !’ she cried in a voice . 
choking with irnlignation. ‘ I thought I could 
trust you — thought you were a gentleman ’— 

‘ Sophie — dear child' I stammered. 

‘ I am not a child. 1 am twenty-one. I — I — I 
played a joke upon you — I — Oh, oh !’ She 
cried, now sobbing angrily, in the corner of the 
carriage. 

I sat thunder-stricken. Oiic-and-twenty ! This 
tiny creature, so exciuisitely childish in form and 
manner— one-and-twenty ! I turned the ponies’ 
heads for home, I could not speak, 1 knew not 
what to 8£iy. All words wherein to form my 
apology seemed to fly from me. I only felt : Let 
me get to the Elms at once, and be oft' before 
Severn or his wife can hear of ray misdoings. I 
confess I never felt so angry with myself before. 

In the meantime Sophie began to recover her- 
self. Her sobs ceased. Glancing round timidly, I 
saw that she bad drawn her hat over lier eyes ; 
and that the beautiful red lips were quivering, 
just as a child’s mouth twitches when its paroxysm 
of weeping is done. I felt that I must say sojne- 
thing ; yet what was there for me to say ? I began 
to experience a not very pleasant sensation of 
utter foolishness, and to realise the disadvantage 
at which I must appear to her. She did not sjieak 
for a while, but sat like a little statue, looking 
straight before her. I urged the ponies on, and 


straight belore her. i urgeu the pomes on, ana 
tried to whistle, and so we drove along the quiet 
shaily road. At last I humbly asked her if she 
could forgive me. 

‘I am as much in fault,’ she replied, without 
turning her head. ‘ Please, say no more.’ 

I obeyed her ; and we drove home, a silentj 
sombre pair. I don’t think I ever had a moro 
uncomfortable drive. I felt quite glad when we 
came to the gate of the Elms and sped up the 
avenue. As we came to the door, I said: ‘1 am 
most sincerely sorry for what has happened. I 
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can only eaj that I humbly crave your forgiveness, 
and hope^ — you won’t think very badly of me.’ 

She only answered by putting her band on 
mine as she sprang from the carriage, darted, into 
the house, and vanished. 

i LIGHT AND LIFE 

‘Without the sun, Nature would be without life, 
dead ' and inanimate,, A beneficent Creator, by 
bri^tging light into the world, has spread over its 
surlWe organisation, feeling and thought Let 
us glance at a few of the most striking examples 
of the effects of light and heat on animal life. 

Among infusoria— those microscopic animalcules 
which develop in stagnant water — there probably 
> exists a daily and a nightly respiration, the in- 
verse of each other, and exac^y like that of the 
green parts of pli^nts. Those which contain green 
colour or cblorophyll probably produce oxygen at | 
the expense of the carbonic acid contained in the 
water. The oxygenation of the water effected ' 
by these little beings varies very considerably j 
in the space of twenty^-four hours. It is at its | 
lowest point when the sun rises, and reaches the i 
maximum about four o’clock in the afternoon. \ 
Should dark clouds cover tlie sky, the phenomena j 
arc suspended. All animals breathe in the ni.ght : 
in the same manner as in the day, but with less | 
intensity ; at all times they are burning carbon in ' 
their ti.ssues and forming carbonic acid, only the 
.activity is much greater in light than in darkness. ! 
The nutritive action is very greatly accelerated by j 
light, and lessened by darkness, a fact which has • 
been long known and acted upon by agricul- j 
turists. If the fanner’s wife wishes to fatten i 
her poultry for the market, she shuts them up in ; 
small dark coops. If her husband prepares his 
oxen for Christmas shows, they are not left in ; 
j the fields, but placed in stalls where the light 
! is admitted through small loopholes. In this twi- ’ 
light the food is assimilated very slowly, instead of ^ 
being burned up in the circulation of tlie blood, ■ 


whilst the red, yellow, and white produced insects 
of a medium size. As to the quantity of carbonic 
acid formed by the respiration of various creatures 
under these circumstances, that exhaled by the 
frog under the inflnence of daylight is greater far 
than in darkness. With respect to birds, it was 
not sensildy affected by the different coloured 
glasses under which they were placed by the ex- 
perimenter; nor were small mainmifers, such as 
mice. But then it may be worthy of notice that 
their skins are covered with feathers and hair, and 
the light does not strike directly on the surface ; 
whilst the frog shews a difference of one-third 
more under the green rays of the spectrum than 
under the red. It was also perceived that the 
cutaneous exhalation of watery vapour in dark- 
ness was nearly one-half less than in either white 
or violet light. 

In almost all animals, the iris of the eye is 
affected by light ; it is visibly contracted ; whilst 
heat produces the contrary effect. Dr Brown- 
Sei[uard, a well-known authority on brain diseases, 
has remarked this phenomenon in eyes which have 
been separated from the body for some time. 
Darkness even produces blindness, as in the case 
of the curious flesh-coloured Proteus (one of the 
Amphibia or Frog-class), which is found only in 
the subterranean waters of the caves of Adelsberg, 
or in the case of the Blind Fish and Blind Rats of 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Such a result 
illustrates the law of disuse whereby a part or 
organ whose function has ceased, grows less and 
less and finally disappears. Animals bred in the 
dark, jvs a rule evince the strongest antipathy to 
liglit ; and if they are suddenly exposed to the 
rays of the summer sun, death frequently ensue-s. 
Even the slightest gleatu of daylight may occasion 
convulsions. Such animals as the Proteus, Cave 
Hat, &c. are said to be destitute of the organs of 
vision ; but with the a.ssisiauce of a microscope, 
two small tubercles, occupying the place of eyes, 
may be discovered. They shew great irritability, 
as betrayed by the colour of the skin. It changes 


and accumnlates more easily in the organs. 

But animals sull'cr from such treatment, just as 
the plant fades when deprived of the sun. If they 
do not die from the absence of light, they are often 
completely transformed, atid their organisation is 
changed in the least advantageous maimer for the 
full exercise of the vital faculties. William 
Edwards, to whom science owes so many re.searches ' 
as to the action of physical agents, placed some ' 
eggs of the frog in two glasses full of water, one ; 
of which "was transparent ; the other was covered i 
with' black paper, and thus rendered impermeable j 
to light In the first, the eggs developed naturally ; 
those in the dark, however, did not advance further 
than rudimentary embryos. Having tried the 
same experiment with the young of the toad, a 
similar result was obtained : those which were in 
the light soon reached the adult state ; the others 
remained unchanged, or approached the full-grown 
stage with great difficulty. 

Still more complete researches have been carried 
on as to the eggs of the common house-fly, taken 
fmm the same group, and placed simultaneously in 
bell-glasses of various colours. All the eggs were j 
hatched ; but after four or five days, a very remark- i 
able di^eren^ might be olwervecL Those iu the j 
violet and blue glasses w'ere by far the most ' 
developed; under the green they were the smallest; 


I to a beautiful scarlet when provoked ; and their 
bodies being transparent, the circulation of the 
! blood may be distinctly traced. 

[ Some very carious experiments have lately been 
i made as to the preuilectious which animals have 
for different coloured rays. I'here are some almost 
microscopic crustaceairs very common in fresh 
water (for example, the daphnia or ‘ branch- 
horned water-llea ’) remarkable for the eagerness 
with which they rush towards the light. Borne of 
them were placed in a well-darkened glass, around 
which the little creatures wandered. A luminous 
spectrum was then introduced ; and as soon as the 
colours appeared, they became much agitated, and 
gathered together iu the bright rays. By holding 
a screen before it, they were again dispersed. It 
seemed as if all the colours were attractive ; hut 
they rushed the most quickly to the yellow and 
green. If a rapirl change were made to the violet, 
they went away for an iii.stant. Whilst the crowd 
was in the yellow, a sufficiently large number 
appeared in the red, fewer in the blue, growing 
less and less in the violet. Certain species of 
jelly-fishes, confined in a dark vessel, will follow 
instinctively the light of a bull’s-eye lantern 
flashed round their abode ; thus proving the 
existence in these low forms of a special sensi- 
I tiveness to light-rays. The most luminous por- 
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tion of the spectrum was chosen hy the Daphni®, It h 
just as we ourselves should do. They acted like peril 1 
a man who, anxious to read his paper by the help denly 
of the spectrum, would certainly place it in the of a i 
yellow and not in the violet rays ; so that it Tyran 
may be fairly concluded that animals receive puttin] 
relatively the same impressions on the retina as buildii 
more highly organised beings. It has often been after ti 
remarked that eclipses of the sun produce on trast t 
animals and some savage nations very similar relates 
effects, all nianifesting their fear by unmistak- their i 
able signs. crossin 

In nearly all animals clothed in fur or feathers have i 
the colour of the body is deeper above than mony 
beneath, and these colours grow darker in sum- spent 
met than in winter. The white or light-coloured occasio 
moths that fly by night cannot boast of the lovely the in 
hues belonging to the butterflies sporting in the taneou 
sun ; and aurong the latter, the varieties that most ; 
appear in spring are more brilliant and fresh than for a 
the autumnal ones— -the azure and golden dust affectec 
in which they are arrayed following the tone of believe 
ambient nature. The owl ami most night-birds person! 
wear a sombre dress of gray or fawn, and the soft- Sunstn 
ness of their integuments contrasts strongly ivith the ter 
the rigidity of those w'hich fly by day. Every light \ 
lover of the sea-shore must have remarked the dif- the eh 
ference of the shades on the shells which seek parts o 
shelter under the rocks, compared with those lying alfectio 
in the light ; and lastly, what a difference there serve 
is between cold regions and erpiatorial countries ! experiii 
The colours of the birds, animals, and reptiles Ever 
which people the immense forests, or lie on the on the 
banks of the broad rivers of the torrid zone, are integiin 
of <iazzling bi . Witness ; whilst in the polar regions ing mat 
the tints are white or gray, and much akin to the bodies i 
snow in which they live. are mu( 

Nor is the difference only to be observed in neiglibc 
colour ; but also their forms are connected with are darl 
the action of light, and consequently of climate, latitude 
The flora and fauna of our earth acquire an incrcas- in com] 
ing perft'ction as they advance from north to light, 
south. The nearer they draw to the maximum of Europe 
light and heat, the more they are loaded with beard ; 
beauty. Active and joyous lives, finished forms, yellow 
and splendid skins distinguish the various species and rec 
of the tropical regions. . allows 1 

It only remains to notice the relations of light light ai 
as regards the being who possesses the most the fad 
sources of enjoyment in it and can best express where, 
whai, he feels — inan himself. Even the infant of a its repr 
day old instinctively seeks and turns to the side the oth( 
from which the daylight breaks in ; and it is from fying 1 
our eyes that we gain the ideas of the exterior increasi 
world and all msthetic impressions. The excita- we find 
bility of the retina presents variations of all those o 
kinds ; prisoners who have been shut up for many vie witl 
years in dark dungeons are known to have acquired skin, 
the faculty of seeing everything distinctly, whilst that the 
at the same time their eyes became sensible to the who liv 
slightest variation of light. When Lavoisier was brown : 


It has always been found that there is serions 
peril to the eyesight when a person passes sud- 
denly from a dark place to the brilliant sunshine 
of a Bummer day. It is told of Dionysius the 
Tyrant that one of his acts of cruelty consisted in 
putting his unhappy prisoners suddenly into a 
building with open spaces and the walls whitened, 
after they had long been in a dark cell. The con- 
trast sufficed to make them blind. Xenophon 
relates how a large number of Greek soldiers lost 
their sight irom the reflection of the snow, when 
crossing the Armenian mountains. Those who 
have visited the regions of the Pole bear testi- 
mony to similar effects ; and even a few hours 
spent in crossing a Swiss mountain frequently 
occasion severe inflammation and pain. Should 
the impression of light be strong and instan- 
taneous, the retina is the part that suffers the 
most ; w'hen it is less powerful and efintinued 
for a longer time, the humours of the eye are 
affected. Even fatal attacks of sunstroke are 
believed to be produced not by the heat, as most 
persons imagine, but by the action of light. 
Sunstroke may occur even in spring. When 
the temperature is not high, an intense artificial 
I light will produce the same results, especially 
the electric light. It apiiears as if the violet 
parts of the luntiuous rays are the cause of this 
affection, since screens which absorb them pre- 
serve the eyes of those who are engaged in 
experimenting on this kind of light. 

Every one must have observed the action of light, 
on the skin of man ; it imbrowns and tans our 
integuments by altering and developing the colour- 
ing matter which they contain. Those parts of our 
bodies which are uncovered, as the face and hands, 
are much darker than the rest Even in the same 
neighbourhood the inhabitants of the rural districts 
are darker than those of the town. At more distant 
latitudes, the dwellers in a country differ sensibly 
in com})lcxion according to the intensity of solar 
light. Three varieties may be clearly traced in 
Europe — the olive brown, with black eye, hair, and 
beard ; the chestnut, with azure blue eye and 
yellow beard ; and the fair, with paler blue eyes 
and red hair. The white skin ot the European 
allows the observer to see the variations made by 
light and heat more clearly ; but if less marked, 
the facts of colouration are as discernible else- 
where. The Arab-Scythian race has only half 
its representatives in Europe and Central Asia ; 
the other half descends to the Indian Ocean, testi- 
fying by the deeper brown tint to the ever- 
increasing heat of the climate. In the Himalaya 
we find Hindus who may be called fair ; whilst 
those of Coromandel, Mala]:)ar, and Ceylon may 
vie with some negro tribes in the darknes.s of their 
skin. The ancient monuments of Egypt shew 
that their artists understood this fact, for the men, 
who lived in the open air, are represented as red- 
brown ; whilst the women, who were shut up, have 


consulted by the Academy of Sciences in Paris, a pale yellow tint. In the present day, those 
on the question of lighting the^ city, he found, after travellers who set out from the mouths of the Nile 
some attempts, that his sight failed in distinguish- and trace it to its source can discern the regular 
ing with sufficient delicacy the relative intensity ascent from liuht to dark. Barrow tells us that 


of different flames which he wished to compare. 
He had a room hung with black, and shut himself 
up for six weeks in total darkness. After this 
trying and voluntary seclusion, the sensibility of 
his retina was so improved that he perceived the 
smallest distinction. 


ascent from light to dark. Barrow tells us that 
the Manchou Tartars have grown paler during 
their reridcnce in China, Among the yellow races 
of Sunda and the Maidive Islands, the women, 
who are always veiled, are white as wax ; so 
also the Jewesses of Cairo and Syria, from the 
same cause, have a pale wan appeanmeeu The 




' Eskimo IrilMBfl op in their cabins during the 
loin^ Arctie winter, shew the effects in their white* 
aecuk Iliongh heat and other conditions may 
intervene, still ^e power of luminous radiation 
ie. ineon^vertible. It is interesting to note 
that the pigment-cells in the skin of the frog 
contract under the influence of light and expand 
in darkness ; and an allied arrangement pro- 
duces the kaleidoscopic changes of colour in 
cuttle-fishes and chameleons. 

All our system of organic functions sliares in 
the benefit of this wonderful gift ; darkness seems 
to favour the susceptibility of the mucous mem- 
Isranes to cold, produces flaccidity of the softer 
portions of the body, swellings and rickets. Miners 
working under ground, and men living in badly 
Imbted workshops, are exposed to all these causes 
of physiological discomfort. There are some rays 
of the spectrum vjhich seem to act on animal life 
in the same way as darkness ; for instance, orange 
lights which retards the development of frogs ; yet 
this is especially favourable for plants, just as 
green light, which destroys them, suits living 
creatures. Thus there is a kind of opposition 
and equilibrium in the two great kingdoms of 
Hature ; and spring becomes to man a powerful 
stimulant^ a privileged and enchanting season, 
by the production of green buds which it opens 
after the gloom of winter. 

There seems also to exist a correlation between 
the perfection of forms and luminous intensity ; 
.ethnography demonstrates that light tends to 
develop the different parts of the body in harmo- 
nious proportion. Humboldt tells us that among 
the ^exican and Peruvian Indians he never saw 
any individual having a natural deformity ; they 
are extremely rare among races with deeply coloured 
^ins. Men who live almost without clothing are 
in a constant bath of light ; no part of the body is 
hidden from the vivifying action of the solar rays, 
hence arises an equilibrium in every function and 
development. The same remark applies to the 
intellectual faculties ; they find in light a consola- 
tion for the sadness of external things. Thoughts 
Imprisoned and silent in a dark cell, are aroused 

the brightness of a well-lighted room. We can 
Bone of us avoid feeling the depression of a dark 
lainy day, nor resist the joyousness of the summer 
sun. How can we help being in unison with all 
animate and inanimate nature, which as soon as 
the light touches them, vibrate, start, and manifest 
in a thousand different languages, the stimulating 
mid enchanting pleasure of the contact ! Instinc- 
tively we«Beek it elsewhere, and are always happy 
when we succeed in finding it ; and thus it will 
ever be until we reacji the source of infinite and j 
eternal light in a world where no darkness exists, j 


CLERICAL ANECDOTES. 

The usually grave character of clerical experi- 
ences is sometimes varied by comic passages, 
none the less amusing, perhaps, from being quite 
unpremeditated by those to whom they are due. 
Though few in these days would have the had 
taste to joke on things sacred, there can be no 
ham in noting a few eccentricities and contre- 
iemp$ wl^ich are said to have occurred in oonnec- 
tiion with things clerical. 

Of the Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of 
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Morwenstow, many good stories are told, in hie 
Life by Mr ]^ring-Gould. When young, he was a 
very tricky fellow, and kept most people mttnnd 
him in hot-water. At Stratton, wh^ his 
lived, there was a grocer whom the young 
trickster delighted in teasing. ‘He would dive 
into the shop,' says his biographer, ‘catch hold 
of the end of thread that curled out of, the tin 
in which the shopkeeper kept the ball of twine 
with which he tied up his parcels, and race with 
it in his hand down the street, then up a lane and 
down another, till he had uncoiled it all, and laced 
Stratton in a cobweb of twine, tripping up people 
as they went along the streets.’ After Mr Hawker 
was appointed vicar of Morwenstow, the untidy 
condition of the church affected one of his curates, 
a man of a somewhat domineering character, to 
such an extent that one day the latter swept 
up all the rubbish he could find in the church, 
old decorations of the previous Christmas, de- 
cayed southernwood and roses of the foregoing 
Midsummer festivity, scraps of old Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and manuscript scraps of poetry, match- 
ends, candle-ends, &c., and having filled a harrow 
with all these sundries, he wheeled it down to 
the vicarage door, rang the bell, and asked for Mr 
Hawker. The vicar came into the porch. ‘ This,’ 
said the curate, ‘ is the rubbish I have found in 
your church.’ ‘ Not all,’ said Mr Hawker. ‘ Com- 
plete the pile by seating yourself on the top, and 
j I will sec to the whole being shot speedily.’ 
j The Literary Chtirclnnan gives an amusing anec- 
I dote of Mr Hawker, who was walking one day on 
I the cliffs near Morwenstow with the Ilev. Mr 

W , when a gust of wind took off Mr W ’s 

I hat, and carried it over the cliff. Within a week 
or two, a Methodist preacher at Truro was discours- 
ing on Prayer, and in his sermon ho said : ‘ I 
would not have you, dear brethren, confine your 
supplications to spiritual blessings ; but ask also 
for temporal favours. I will illustrate my meaning 
by relating an incident that happened to myself 
ten days ago. T was on the sh^, of a cove 
I near a little insignificant place in North Cornwall 
named Morwenstow, and about to proceed to Bude. 
Shall I add, iny Christian friends, that I had 
on my Iiead at the time a shocking had hat — that 
I somewhat blushed to think of entering that 
harbour-town and watering-place so ill adorned 
as to my head? Then I lifted up a prayer for 
covering more suited to my head. At that solemn 
moment I raised my eyes and saw in the 
spacious firmament on high — the blue ethereal 
sky — a black spot. It approached — it largened— 
it widened — it tell at my feet. It was a brand-new 
hat by a celebrated London maker! I cast ray 
battered beaver to the waves, my Christian 
friends, and walked into Bude as fast as I could 
with a new hat on my head.’ 

The incident got into the MetUoiM Reporter or 
some such paper under the heading of ‘ Remark- 
able Answer to Prayer.’ ‘And,’ said the vicar, 

‘the rascal made off with Mr W -’s new hat. 

There was no reaching him, for we were on the 
cliff, and could not descend the precinice. He 
was deaf enough, I promise you, to oox snouts/ 
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CLERICAL AKECDOTES. 


Archdeacon Wilberforce having corae into the his hunter, run u^^atairs, and jump, red coat and 
neighbourhood to advocate the cause of the Society boots, into bed, when the Bishop’s carriage drew 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, met Mr Hawker, up at the door, * Tell his lordship I ’m ill, will 
*Look here,’ said the Archdeacon; ‘I have to ye?’ was his injunction to his housekeeper, as he 
speak at the meeting at Stratton to-night ; and I flew to bed. 

am told that there is a certain Mr Knight who will ‘ Is Mr Radclifle in 1’ asked Dr Philpotts. 

be on the platform, and is a weariful speaker. I * He ’s ill in bed,’ said the housekeeper. 

have not much time to spare. Is it possible by a * Dear me ! lam so sony. Pray ask if I may 

hint to rpduce him to reasonable limits?’ Mr come up and sit with him,’ said the Bishop. 

Hawker said it was utterly impossible — ^he was The housekeeper ran up-stairs in sore dismay 


am told that there is a certain Mr Knight who will 
be on the platform, and is a weariful speaker. I 
have not much time to spare. Is it possible by a 


irrepressible. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ leave him to me, and entered the parson’s room. The parson stealth- 
and he will not trouble you.’ At the meeting, ily put his head out of the bedclothes, but was 
this Mr Knight was on the platform waiting for reassured when ho saw the room was invaded by 
his opportunity to rise. ‘ Ah I Knight,’ said Mr his housekeeper, and not by the Bishop. 

Hawker in a whisper, *the Archdeacon has left ‘Please your honour, his lordship wants to come 
his watch behind, and mine is also at home ; up-stairs and sit with you a little.’ 
will you lend yours for timing the speeches?’ ‘With me!’ gasped the parson. ‘No; go down 
With some hesitation Mr Knight did so, hand- and tell his lordship I’m took cruel bkd with 
ing hint bis gold repeater, with bunch of seals scarlet fever ; it is an aggravated* case, and very 
attached. Presently Mr Knight rose to speak, catching.’ Enough, doubtless, to settle the Bishop. 
Now, the latter gentleman was accustomed when 

addressing a public audience to dangle his bunch Perhaps no public speaker ever excelled Mr 
of seals round and round in his left hand. Spurgeon in yrofuseness of anecdotal illustration 
Directly he began his oration, his hand went * discourses. His sermons and addresses teem 
instinctively to his fob in quest of the bunch, ^'ith anecdotes, which are usually very much to 
It was not there. He stammered and felt again, point. To his students last year he told a 
floundered in his speech, and after a few feeble story, to shew the need of preachers being 

efforts to recover himseli^ gave in, and resumed | attractive. ‘ When I was in Arran quite recently,’ 
his scat. said he, ‘ I heard of a minister who preached in a 

Mr Hawker frequently acted as postman for church, and at the close of the service was 

liis parishioners ; and after service on Sunday, a sfi'oagly urged by the ruling elder to promise a 
distribution took place in the porch, when he supply of similar discourses, the collection 

not only delivered, but had also frequently to *‘^*'®*’ sermon having been unusually large, 
read, the letters. On one occasion he was reading “ said the minister with becoming 

a lett(^r to an old woinau of Welkombe, whose “what might your ordinary collection 

son was in Bjuzil, Part of the letter ran as 1 ^ " 


follows; ‘ I ctianot toll you, dear mother, how 
the muskitties [mosquitos] torment me. They 


“ Last Sunday it was twopence-halfpenny ! ” 

“ What is it to-day then ? ” asked the minister, 


never leave me alone, but jmrsuc me every- expecting to bear a large sum named. 

where ’ “ Eighlpence-halfpeuny,” wavs the reply. 

‘To think of that !’ interrupted the old woman. /‘Woe is me,” moaned the minister 


lo think of that !’ interrupted the old woman. 
’ My JEzekiel must be a handsome lad ! But I 
am interrupting. Do you go on please, parson.’ 

‘ Indeed, dear mother,’ continued the vicar, read- 
ing, ‘I shut my door and window of an evening. 


“ Woe is me,” moaned the minister within 
himself, “ for I gave the sixpence myself ! ” * 

A young smart-looking Scotch clergyman was 
preaching in a strange country church. Fearing 
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to keep them out of my room.’ . that his hair was not properly parted m the 

‘Dear life!’ e.xclaimed the old woman; ‘what Pf ^aps that he might have a smud^ 

will the world come to next ?’ !!* nose, he quietly and signihcantly said to the 

‘And yet,’ continued the vicar, ‘they do not m rror in the vestry: 

leave me alone. I believe they come down the ^ f ^ ® ^ f . . 

r.liinir -V to flf mo ' disappeared, and after a few minutes 
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leave me alone. I believe they come down the ^ f ^ ® ^ f ■ . 

chilli I -y lo get at me ' disappeared, and after a few minutes 

‘Wei'l, well now, parson,’ exclaimed tho mother f tinned with something under his coat, which 
holding up her hands ; ‘ti think how forward of the clergyman, he produced 


them ! ’ 

‘ Of whom ? ’ 


in the form of a lemonade bottle, with a gill of 
whisky in it, saying : ‘ Ye maiinna let on [tdl] 


sense of what befitted her sex; ‘But Ezekiel the expression for a dram of liquor. In the 
must bo rare handsome for the maidens to be foregoing anecdote we are not told whether the 
after him so. And, I reckon, the Miss Kitties “‘“‘ster or John consumed the giU. 


will be quality folk too.’ jn addressing tho multitude, simplicity of 

, language is always highly desirable, there being 

There was a rtoiy told of Mr Radcliffe, a fox- the danger of the uii learned attaching very 
hunting paMoa in Devonshire, The Bishop of different (and sometimes very awkward) meanings 
Exeter (Dr Philpotts) came one day to visit hin^ to the grand and uncommon words which even 
without notice. Parson Badcliffe, in scarlet, was careful clergymen may be betrayed into using in 
just about to mount his horse and j:jallop off to the pulpit. One of those when in his 8tu<ty and 
the meet, when he heard that the Bishop was in in the act of composing a sermon, made use of the 
the village. He had barely time to send away term ^ostentatious man.^ Throwing down his pen, 
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Be wished to satisfy himself, ere he proceeded, as 
to^ whether a great portion of his congregation 
might comprehend the meaning of the said term, 
and adopted the following method of proof. Ring- 
ing the hell, his footman appeared, and was thus 
addressed by his master : ‘ What do you conceive 
to be implied by an ostentatious man ? ' 

‘ An ostentatious man, sir ? ’ said Thomas. ‘ Why 
tar, I should say a perfect gentleman.' 

‘Very good,' said the vicar. ‘Send Ellis [his 
coachman] here.’ 

* Ellis,’ asked the vicar, * what do you imagine 
nn ostentatious man to be ? ’ 

* An ostentatious man, sir ? ’ replied Ellis. * Why, 
I should say an ostentatious man meant what we 

calls — saving your presence — a joily good 

fellow.’ 

It need scarcely be told that the vicar substituted 

a less -‘ostentatious ’ word. 

•» 

We may excuse the foreigner if, in speaking our 
language, be occasionally misapplies an ambiguous 
word, however oddly it may sound. Dr Chalmers 
once entertained a distinguished guest from Swit- 
zerland, whom he asked if he would be helped to 
‘kippered salmon.’ The foreign divine asked the 
meaning of the uncouth word ‘ kippered,’ and w'as 
told that it meant ‘ preserved.’ Soon after, the i 
Switzer made use of this newly acquired expres- 1 
sion in a public prayer, when he offered a petition ■ 
that a distinguished divine might long be ‘ kip- 
pered to the Free Church of Scotland.’ 

Here is another example of a possible miscon- 
struction of language. ■ ‘ I fear,’ said a country 
curate to his flock, ‘when I explained to you ' 
in my last charity sermon that philanthropy was ^ 
the love of our species, you must have inisunder- j 
stood mo to say “ specie,” which may account for ! 
the smallness of the collection. You will prove, 

I hope, by your present contribution that you arc 
no longer labouring under the same mistake.’ 

It matters little to some chnrch-goers of what 
words a sermon is composed, for the effect of ‘ a * 
pulpit discourse’ is to them provocative of ! 
slumber. Dean Ramsay relates that one of the j 
Earls of Lauderdale was once alarmingly ill, one | 
distressing symptom being a total absence of sleep, 
without which, the medical man said, he could not 
recover. His son, who was somewhat ‘ simple,’ was 
playing on the carpet, and cried out : ‘ Send for 
that preaching man frae Livingstone, for fayther 
aye sleeps when he's in the pulpit.’ One of the 
doctors thought the hint worth attending to ; 
and the experiment of ‘getting a n»ini.ster to 
him’ succeeded, for sleep came on, and the Earl 
recovered. 

In contrast to Chose persons who assiduously 
attend church, there is, unfortunately, a much 
laiger class of persons who can rarely, if ever, be 
induced to enter a place of worship of any descrip- 
tion. There is a story of a village curate who, 
after mnch persuasion, had got an old woman of 
this class at last to go to church on Good-Friday. 
On his way home he overtook her, and after 
expressing his pleasure at the success of his exhor- 
tation, Be spoke to Ber of tbe awful event jliet 
commemorated by the church. On taking leave, 
she inquired how long it was since that cruel piece 
of hufiness occurred. * Nearly two thousand years 
ago,’ replied the curate. Alas for his hopes that 
Be Bad made a serious impression upon tBe old 


lady ! ‘ Two thousand years ago ! ’ she exclaimed, 
witii a brightening countenance. ‘Then let’s hope 
it ’s not true ! ’ 

Parish clerks, especially if they happen to he 
shoemakers, are generally of a philosopnical turn 
of mind. Here is an example related by an did 
rector, who was standing with bis clerk in bis 
churchyard ruefully contemplating the fallen 
grandeur of a stately elm which had lately 
ornamented the picturesque burial-place of the 
‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet.’ After gazing 
for some time on tbe wreck, the clerk at length 
broke the sorrowful silence by addressing the 
rector thus: ‘I daresay you remember, sir, the 
violent storms of the spring of 1833. I have heard 
there were more elms blown dowm then, than was 
ever before known ; and in the autumn of that 
year W'e had the cholera. Now coffins, you know, 
are made of elm : these trees, therefore, were 
doubtless blown down on purpose to supply the 
extra number of coffins which Providence foresaw 
w^ould be required before the year ended.’ 

The present W'riter was once standing in a church- 
yard with an aged sexton, who complained that it 
was so full now that his work had ceased to be a 
pleasure. ‘ You see,' said he, ‘ it ’s all 'od-work 
now; and though I have parcelled out places for 
all the parish, it’ll be a lightish lit to get 'em all 
snug. As for .Tohnson Blower, he’s a long un ; and 
to keep all square I shall ’ev to do what I never 
did afore; he’ll go north and south across the feet 
of his family, where there’s n odd bit that ’nil 
just ’old ’iin.’ Poor old man ! though he spoke 
as if he were immortal, he has been dead for 
many years, and many of those for whom he 
piously planned, have survived him. 

Clergymen, like other mortals, occasionally find 
out that they have chosen unaccommodating help- 
mates. One of these ladies made a rather awkward 
mistake. Her husband having l)rought a brother- 
clergyman home to dine with him, went^ into 
another apartment to speak to hi.s spouse' about 
the repast, when she attacked him and abused 
him for bringing a parcel of idle fellows to eat 
up their income. The husband, provoked at her 
behaviour, said in a pretty loud tone : ‘If it were 
not for the straiif^er, 1 would gijfe you a good 
drubbing.’ ‘ Oh,’ cried the visitol^ who overheard 
the remark, ‘ I beg you will make no stranger of 
me.’ 


REST, 

Not in the torpor of a stagnant pool, 

Where never ripplas on the waters rise. 

And which in stillness almost dcatli-liko lies ; 

But in the aalm of ocean strong and full, 

Whose waves, late to.sscd about like snow-white wool. 
Are cradled now upon their mother’s breast 
Into a beautiful and sun-lit rest : 

Nor yet again in that serene repose, 

Where magic silence clings about a face, 

Most exqui.sitc in marble sculptured grace — 

But in a sleeping child, whose beauty shews 
Faint semblance of the grace tbe marble knows^ 

Yet glorious as the waves that sleeping shine ; 

For Life is there, with its impress divine I 

B. K. w. 
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AMONG THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 

For a pleasant summer tour, few places are belter 
than the Southern Highlands of Scotland. By 
this is not meant the more southerly district of 
the Highlands proper ; but that great irregular 
belt of mountainous country stretching across the 
lower half of Scotland, from Portpatrick on the 
west coast to St Abb’s Head on the east. It has 
been called the Southern Uj.lands of Scotland ; 
but this expression is defective, aii'l fails to convey 
an .adequate i<!ea of the real maguiliule and extent 
of this mountainous region. At the i.lace, where 
these hills may be said to form the water-shed 
between the counties of Selkirk and Peebles on 
the north, and that of Dumfries on the south, 
the range culminates in a rn.ajeslic congregation 
of mountain-summits, heaped and massed and 
mounded together, like the petrified billows of 
some antediluvian sea. To siudi as delight in 
.scenery that blends within it something of the 
wildness and desolation of Alpine heiglits with 
the beauty and sweetness of ])early stream and 
tangled deU, the di.strict referred to is suflicient 
to afford much pleasant gi’atiiication for many a 
quiet hour. Besides, if you are fond of ancient 
tradition and story, if you love to look upon 
scenes hallo\ved by their poetic or enriched by 
their romantic associations, you arc iii the very 
midst of them here. 

But how, you ask, are we to reach the place ? 
Nothing is easier. It lies on one of the best 
known and most frequented routes in the South 
of Scotland — a route that has been traversed times 
out of number by angler and sportsman, tourist 
and sightseer— by young poetic natures nursing 
their dreams of far-off distinction — by old men 
declining in the vale of life, wishful to bring back 
once more to their jaded hearts the youthful buoy- 
ancy, the delight in natural beauty, which they felt 
in the days of old. The route we refer to is that 
of the Yarrow and St Mary’s Loch, connected by 
coach and rail with Moffat on the south, Selkirk 


on the east, and Peebles and Innerleithen on the 
north ; yet the ordinary tourists who frequent 
this route, know as a rule but little of the great 
tract of mountainous country of which we have 
been speaking. They pass through it without 
seeing it. They are perhaps satisfied — as who at a 
pinch would not ? — with the sight of Yarrow flow- 
ing on in its hushed solemnity, as if the dead were 
near; of Mount Benger and Altrive, each for years 
tlie home of the Ettrick Sheplierd ; of St Mary’s 
Loch, shimmering in shine and shadow ; of Tibbie 
.Shiols’s, of the Gray Mare's Tail, of Bodsbeck, of 
Craigieburn. But behind and beyond those flank- 
ing line.s of picturesque heights that hem the valley 
in, is a vast region of mountainous territory, with 
sequestered glen and beetling cliff, limpid pool 
and roaring linn, griiss-green holm and bracken- 
shaded brae. 

The conquest of these hills is not only pos- 
sible, but comparatively easy to those who choose 
to put up for a few days at any one of the 
numerous places which may serve as headquarters 
during operations. But before proceeding to notice 
these, a few words of advice to the tourist may not 
be amiss. In the first place, in attempting a tour 
among hills, do not go alone ; have in any case 
one companion, if not more. Second, let such 
luggage as you carry be light and useful — a suit 
of w'ater-proofs, an extra pair of stockings, and 
a change of flannels, are enough for a few days’ 
tour. Heavy knapsacks, with elaborate appliances 
for outdoor diniug and all such luxuries, are 
mere bits of mountaineering foppery, and should 
he discarded. He travels best who travels light. 
Take sandwiches or other eatables with you in 
the morning to suffice till you reach your des- 
tination in the afternoon or evening ; and with 
your little wardrobe made up in a small parcel 
and slung over your shoulder, you may travel 
easily and travel far. In the third place, you 
ought’ to have with you an Ordnance or othew 
good map of the district to be traversed, on a scale 
not less than a half-inch to the mile, and shewing 
all the streams that descend from the hills,* as also 
the lines eff contour. A pocket-compass and guide- ; 
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book, both easily acquired, should not be for- 
gotten. 

To xeadh this land of mountain and moor, 
ideasant dell and meandering brook, it will be 
necessary to leave the beaten track of the 
tourist, and to make your way over the lofty 
xidges that are seen from the valley of St Mary’s 
or of Moffat Water. This may be done also from 
other points. From Peebles, you may proceed up 
the valley of the Manor, visiting by the way the 
grave and cottage of ‘ Bow’d Davie,’ the prototype 
of Scott’s Black Dwarf. This valley contains some 
of the finest mountain scenery in the South of 
Scotland, rising into a kind of gloomy magnifi- 
cence as you approach the higher reaches of the 
stream, where it issues forth from deep dark 
gullies, narrow and steep, leading with tortuous 
winding up into the high hills beyond. To reach 
St Mary’s Loch from this point you may follow 
various routes ; the simplest perhaps is to walk 
up Olenrath till you reach the water-shed leading 
on to Blockhouse Heights, whence you will see 
before you Douglas Burn flowing away down to 
the Yarrow. Or you may reach this water-shed 
by Innerleithen and the Quair, instead of by 
Peebles and the Manor Water. Either route is 
a good one ; the former having the advantage of 
being the shorter of the two to the Loch. It leads 
from the supposed locality of St BonarCt Well, by 
the ancient residence of the Earls of Traquair, 
mid up the ‘ long glen ’ which tradition associates 
with William Laidlaw’s plaintive song of Lucy's 
Once on the water-shod above men- 
tioned, it is in your option either to keep along 
the ridge to Blackhousc Heights, or immediately 
to descend into the Black Cleuch, and thus reach 
the Douglas Bum, whose exit from between the 
hills is at a point within easy access of the 
Gordon Arms in the one direction, and of Tibbie 
Shiels’s (St Mary’s Cottage) in the other, at either 
of which places excellent accommodation is to be 
had. In walking down the Douglas Burn, you 
will pass the ruins of the old tower of Blackhousc, 
the original seat of the Douglases in this quarter, 
and the scene of the tragedy of Lord William and 
Lady Margaret, one of the most darkly romantic 
of Border ballads. Blackbonse is further of inte- 
rest as being the farm long tenanted by the family 
of William Laidlaw, above referred to, the warm 
and attached friend and amanuensis of Sir Walter 
Scott. It was here, in one of his ‘Border raids’ 
for ballad^ that Scott first met James Hogg, who 
had previously been a shepherd for ten years 
on this farm, which is the scene of his graphic 
desmption of a terrible snow-storm that occurred 
in the winter of 1794. From Peebles or Inner- 
leithen to St Mary’s Loch by this route is a fair 
day’s walk ; and if you are an angler, and start 
betimes in the morning, so as to afford yourself 
the necessary leisure, you may pick up a nice 
basket of trout in the course of your journey. 

To explore the hills that hang around St Mary’s 
Loch, eitner the Gordon Arms or St Mary’s Cot- 
tage will be suitable as headquarters, and from 
them excursions may be made up the Meggat 
Water to Cramalt, the hunting residence of the 
old Scottish kings, and on tho way to which 
the ruins oi Henderland Castle, the scene of 
Border Widovfs Lament, is passed. Or you 
may strike south across the hills, and speed a 
day in exploring the vidXey of the Etlrick, and 


visiting Tushielaw, and Thirlestane Castle and 
Thirlestane Mill, all places familiar to the readers 
of Hom’s writings, thr if you wish to go higher 
into the hill^ then BiJ^hill, about four miles 
beyond Tibbie Shiels’s^ will afford comfortable 
quarters, and place you in the very centre of 
the wildest of tho Southern Highlands. Here, 
as a matter of course, a visit will be made 
to the Gray Mare’s 'Tail, foaming down its 
gloomy chasm of rock ; but not so many turn 
aside to see an equally striking place, namely, 
Dobb’s Linn. It is a wild spot, the meeting- 
point of two or three hill-streams, that have cut 
their way deep down through successive strata 
of black shale, making terrific gashes in the steep 
hill-side. Where the harder basaltic rock ob- 
trudes, and has resisted tbe disintegrating force 
of the water, fine falls have been formed, one of 
these being famous in tbe district, as also to tbe 
readers of The Brownie of Bodsheck, as the place 
where two zealous Covenanters wrestled with and 
vanquished the Evil One, casting him over the 
linn ; but who, to save himself from the natural 
consequences of such a fall, became immediately 
transformed into a bundle of hides, and thus 
accomplished tho descent without fatal results. 
This is the haunt of scores of geologists ; and emi- 
nent names may be found in the visitora’ book at 
Birkhill, where for many years * Kind Jenny’ was 
the beneficent rival of Tibbie Shiels, of St Mary's 
Cottage lower down the valley — both, alas ! with 
all their humble excellences of charricter, passed 
away. The black shale beds at Dobb’s Linn 
belong to the fossiliferoua deposits of the Silurian 
system, and are rich in graiitolites—muy be said 
indeed to swarm with them ; and one who can use 
the hammer, and has a true scent lor such game, 
may soon carry away a boxful of specimens. 

Then, a visit to ‘Dark Loch Skene’ is a 
memory of itself. The experience of Sir Walter 
Scott in visiting this place has been the experi- 
ence of many others — it is a land of fog and soli- 
tude and desolation, and some caution requires to 
be used by the tourist who tempts its waste of bogs 
and quaking morass. But the sight, to the lover 
of scenery that is wPd, yet majestic in its wild- 
ness, is such as more than repays the trouble of 
reacliing it. The description giwn by one of 
Scott’s companions of the visit nmdo by him is 
applicable still, with the exception of the eagle, 
which has now disappeared from tho rocky islet 
in the lake which a pair of these birds were said 
to have frequented. ‘ In our ascent to the lake,’ 
says the writer referred to, ‘we got completely 
bewildered in the thick fog that generally enve- 
lops the rugged features of that lonely region ; 
and as we were groping through the maze of 
bogs, the ground gave way, and down went horse 
and horsemen pell-mell into a slough of peaty 
mud and black water, out of which, entangled 
as we were with our plaida aud floundering 
nogs, it was no easy matter to get extricated. 
Indeed, unless we had prudently left our gallant 
steeds at a farm-house below, and borrowed hill 
ponies for the occasion, the result might have been 
worse than laughable. As it was, we rose like the 
spirits of the bog, covered cap-d-pie with slitne, 
to free themselves from which our wily ponies 
took to rolling about on the heather, and we had 
nothing for it but following their example. At 
length, as we approached tbe o, huge 
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eagle beared bimself from the and rose 

ri^t over ue, ecreaming his scorn of the intruders ; 
and altogether it would be impossible to pletnre 
an;fthing more desolately, sarage than the scene 


fog rolling moessantly over the face of the inky 
waters, but rent asunder, now in one direction, 
and then in another, so as to afford us a glimpse 
of some ’projecting rock or naked point of land, or 
island bearin^j a few scmggy stumps of pine, and 
then closing again in universal darkness upon the 
cheerless waste. Mach of the scenery of Old 
Mortality was drawn from that day’s ride.* 

From Birkhiil also, another pleasant journey 
may be taken eastward to the head of the Ettrick 
—to Ettrick village, where Hogg was bom, and 
to the churchyard where he sleeps. Then, when 
you are satisfied with your excursions from this 
centre, you may start some morning early, and 
ascending the IJ^ite Coomb to the south of Loch 
Skene, pass downward by Qameshope Bum and 
Talla Water till you reach the Crook Inn, on the 
Tweed. In this journey, much of the most 
characteristic scenery of the district is to be wit- 
nessed. The numerous mountain-heights heav- 
ing their rounded summits up to the sky, or, as 
is more rare, presenting to the elements a rugged 
front of impregnable rock; the deep dark glens 
on every side— some of them, like that below the 
Carifran Cans, terrible to look into ; the great 
hollow basins between the hills filled with miles 
on miles of unproductive bog, black aud desolate, 
cracked and rifted in every direction, and veiling 
uiidijr its treacherous covering qf gray mosses ! 
many deep ant’ dangerous quagmires and sloughs. 
In moving through these, the pedestrian has to 
exercise much care, and wouhl act more wisely hy 
walking round than through them, even at the 
sacrifice of a little additional time aud lal>our. 

I’hough there is, in one sense, a certain uni- 
formity in the character of the scenery, yet this is 
by no means unpleasant, as the devious windings of 
the elevated tracks through which you wander are 
ever opening up fresh effects, and giving now and 
again delightful glimpses of the suulit summits 
above or the shadowy glens belo*^. Professor 
Geikie, referring to this pecuharity, says : ‘ There 
is something irresistibly attractive in the green 
monotony of these lonely hills, with their never- 
endi*>g repetitions of the same pasture-covered 
elopes, sweeping down into the same narmw 
valleys, through which, amid strips of fairy-like 
meadow, the same clear stream seems ever to be 
murmuring on its way beside us. There is a 
tenderness in the landscape that, in place of sub- 
duing and overavring us, calls forth a sympathy 
which, though we cannot perchance tell why it 
should be given, we can hardly refuse to give. It 
may be, indeed, that with this feeling human 
associations have much to do ; for all this wide 
region of hill and valley is a part of that Border 
country which has been hallowed by song and 
story.’ 

Omce within the hospitable shade of the Crook 
Inn, on the high-road to Moffat, the pedestrian 
may think he has had enough of the hilk ; 
if, however, he is still unsatisfied, then he may 
start for the source of the Tweed on the one hand, 
or to Cuher Fell and the Broad Law on the other ; 
while within easy distance he has such places of 


historic or poetic interest as Logan Lea, T!he 
Bield, Oliver Castle, Polmood, and Linkumdodie, 
* where WilKe Wasfcle dwelt on Tweed ;’ or 
snch places of tragic association as the Ilunterb 
Well, at the head of Kingledores. He may also 
find occupation for many a delightful hour in 
exploring the numerous little glens of romantic 
beauty which here open upon the valley of Tweed 
And when he is satisfied with his work, or time 
presses, he can fiind his way back, partly by road 
and partly by rail, to Moffat, or Peebles, or Innei^ 
leithen, whence he started. Such a journey as 
we have indicated, if attended with due care, 
and pursued with becoming leisure, may be found 
very full of much that is pleasurable and health- 
giving, both to body and mmd. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XXXT. — HlStORT. 

Lived like an anckoriie, and worked like an apot&e. 

CHAJfffBS fell upon Bolter’s Bents, and it was 
known to the people of that dismal region that 
the proprietary of the court had changed hands. 
There are grades of respectability. There were 
people even in Bolter’s ^nts who formed a sort 
of local gentry by contrast with their surroundings. 
To these, and to all vrith a remnant of decency, 
the alterations instituted by the new proprietor 
were metter for almost unmixed congratulation. 
But there lurked in that foul den, known to the 
police, scores of old criminals and young ones,* 
burglars, pickpockets, shop-lifters, utterers of base 
coin — a terrible tribe. These marauders were aU 
of too low a class in their own profession to be 
able to hold their own in it, and some of their 
time was spent in the performance of casual 
honest work. Amongst the more prosperous 
scoundrels who lived in better lodgings, they were 
known contemptuously as ‘ale-and-porterers,’ a 
term used by the British thief to signify people 
who are occasionally forced by pressure of poverty 
into honesty’s ways. The true professional crimi- 
nal despises that sort of person, just as an honest 
mechanic does, and for the same reason — namely, 
that the person lives in a constant base desertion 
of principle. The only difference is — though it 
may be confessed to be considerable — that the 
mechanic's principle is industry, and the scoun- 
drel’s laziness. Now and again, an aristocrat 
amongst the ‘smashers* or the ‘cracksnmn’ bid 
himself in Bolter’s Rents, and was unearthed by 
the vigilance of the police ; but the predatory 
creatures who regularly dwelt there were' amongst 
the meanest even of their own mean kind. To 
them the proceedings of the new proprietor did 
not seem an unmixed good. A sort of informal 
official, whom the police were always ready to 
support, dwelt in the place after its first purificar 
tion by whitewash ; and all who lived disorderly, 
were by him despatched to seek a residence else- 
where. The leaning walls were straightened by 
huge hulks of timber— the broken doors and 
windows and roofs were all repaired, and every 
room was scoured weekly. For this, some dozen 
charwomen, who lived in the court, and had hith- 
erto starved, were engaged, and by it they made a 
plentiful living. Some of the indwellers fiercely 
resented the advent of soap and water and white- 
wash ; aud one hunchbacked hermit of a exossing' 
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aweeper, who had been born, forty years before 
in the room he lived in, and had never seen it 
scoured in all his life, repelled the intruding 
charwoman with his besom, and threatened to be 
tho death of anybody who laid a scrubbing-brush 
won tihe time-consecrated filth of his apartment. 
Him the informal ofiBcial grimly ‘chucked out’ 
until such time as the ancient solitaiy reign of 
dirty chaos should be molested. The hunchback 
bore it better afterwards, though he took an 
Englishman’s privilege, and grumbled, declaring 
that since these new ways came in. Bolter’s Rents 
was no place for a decent man to live in. The 
new proprietor, who was a gentleman with one 
arm, interviewed this original, and was so charmed 
with him, that he gave him half-a-crown, though 
he refused to adopt his principles wdth regard to 
sanitation. 

The nSw proprietor indeed^was in and out of 
the place all day at first ; and was so excessively 
liberal with his money, that Boltci'’.s Rents rose 
at him almost to an infant, and bogged of him 
and lied to him with such persistent iluency that 
he avoided the place afterwards, until the official 
he had appointed had grubbed out the most 

J ioisonous of the human weeds, and little but 
lonest poverty dwelt within the walls of those 
tumble-down old buildings, Hastings was very 
tender at first about throwing the thieves adriJt. 
‘Poor beggars!’ he said, talking the matter over' 
with the Doctor. ‘ What can they do but prey 
upon society ? If I take your advice, a score of 
them will be homeless to-morrow. I do not care 
to be followed by the curses even of such a little 
drab of a shop-lifter as that we saw this moruiiig. 
Why not let them stay 1 ’ 

‘As I am an honest man,’ proclaimed the Doctor, 
‘you sicken me. Whoso gives knowing shelter 
to a criminal, gives countenance to crime, and 
stands re.sponsibie for it in the sight of God and 
man. If there were no thieves’ shelters, there 
would be no thieves.’ 

‘ A good ro'und sentence, Doctor,’ said Hastings, 
lauglxing ; ‘ but a shaky aphorism,’ 

‘When a man speaks earne.stly,’ said the Doctor, 
‘he speaks broadly. And the Flippancic.s — of 
whom there are too many — take truths broadly 
stated, put a strained meaning on them, and 
lightly set tliem down as lies.’ 

‘I am none of your Flippancies,’ responded 
Hastings. ‘ I am a Social Reformer, and the pro- 
prietor of Bolter’s Rents — wherefore let the wise 
and gentle pity me. Doctor, I pity a scoundrel 
more than an honest man who is in trouble.’ 

‘J)o you 1 ’ said the Doctor. 

‘I do. Because he « a scoundred. Think, 
Doctor, what a terrible thing it is to he a scouu- 
drel by nature. How would you like to be a 
shop-lifter ? I tell you, sir, the doom of these 
poor thieves is tragic.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the Doctor, ‘Let us go 
out and form a Thieves’ Phalanstery, v here pick- 
pockets shall eat turtle and drink Burgundy, and 
burglars shall go attired in purple and fine linen, 
and eveiy man shall have full right to rob his 
neighbour.’ 

‘ When a man speaks earnestly, Doctor,’ Hast- 
ings answered, with a quiet twinkle in his eyes, 
‘he speaks broadly. And the Flippancies— ’Of 
whoni ‘there ate too many — take truths broadly 
stated, and’— — 


‘ Go to Bath ! ’ cried the Doctor, laughing. 

‘ No,’ said Hastings — ‘ to extremes.’ — ^The Doctor 
laughed again ; and Hastings added : ‘ You arc 
right; but I have some right on my side too. 
It is a pitiful business ; and I am very sorry for 
the poor wretches, and could almost find it in 
my heart to bribe them into honesty, rather than 
try to whip them there.’ 

‘Bribes make no man true ! ’ said the Doctor. 

‘Nor stripes either,’ added Hastings. 

* They teach at least that first stern and necessary 
lesson, that the way of transgressors is hard,’ 

‘ Ay ! ’ said Hastings, with more feeling than he 
commonly displayed ; ‘ their way is hard. Poor 
transgressor-^ ! Heaven help them I ’ 

These talks did good to each of them, and 
advanced the scheme they both had at heart ; and 
though the Doctor often laughed at the owner 
of Bolter’s Reut.s, and often with him, the wildest 
theories that young gentleman broached had 
always a kernel of good sen.se and feeling. And 
the Doctor in his turn, whilst Hastings softened 
his sterner creed somewhat, bullied the younger 
man out of most of his extravagances; until 
between them, with the Doctor's wife to lend 
a helping liand, Bolter’s Rents was transformed 
to an abode of honest and cleanly poverty. 

And Hastings had no more elloctive coadjutor 
in all this than his old friend Frank Fuirholt, 
whom he thought he had buried years ago iu the 
Crimea. If one good deed, as Portia sweetly said, 
shines in thi.s naughty world, as wide as the liglit 
which burned at home to welcome her, Frank’s 
blameless life shone like a beacon iu tbe Cim- 
merian darkiie.S3 of Bolter’s Rents, Had one 
blackguard dared to insult the quiet, shrinking, 
broken, ever-he.li)fu] man, another blackguard 
would have bocu there to knock his fellow- 
scoundrel down. Though amongst them, not 
of them, nor like tliem iu ways or speech, he 
helped the poverty-stricken, nursed the sick, did 
a thousand menial gentle ollicos, was tireless 
for good, lived like an ancliorite, and worked 
like an apostle. Deep in the ruffian hearts, of 
this abominable crew, his tender and persistent 
gentleness was cherished m the one honest spot 
which geru rations of vice hati bequeathed to them. 
His pitiful charity .fell, like heaven’s liclit and 
rain, u})on tJic just and the unjust He Xst two 
d.ays’ work at one time in nursing a desperado 
through an attack of delirium tremens ; and the 
man, who was the terror of the court, loved him 
at the bottom of his ugly nature— as a bulldog 
loves his master, with a regard which only shews 
itself by tearing the master’s enemie.s. 

It had chanced one night long before Hastings 
became the owner of this unpromising property, 
that the .statuesque policeman whom he had met 
there on his first visit, stood posturing with lumpish 
grace at the entrance to Bolter’s Rents, gazing with 
a placid grandeur of demeanour down Oxford 
Street, A woman stood a little way within the 
entrance with her hands beneath a tattered apron. 
Frank came up in the twilight, and the policeman 
and the woman each had to make w^ay for him. 
The officer recognised him, and in his curiosity 
at finding him so far afield from his labours, his 
dignity relaxed, and he said, ‘Hillo, my good 
woming I ’ in a lordly condescending tone, and 
beckoned the woman with a Berlin-gloved fore- 
finger. ‘Do you know the party as just went 
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down ?' the Peeler queried when the woman 
came to him. 

‘Yes sir,’ said the w’oman. ‘Leastways, he 
lives here, as I believe ; but I don’t know no 
harm agen him.’ 

‘ Has he lived here long ? ’ continued the 
guardian of the peace, interrogating. 

‘ I 've on’y been here three ’ears myself, sir ; 
but he was here when I come.’ 

‘ Egstromary ! ’ said the officer in reverie. ‘ He 
works five mile off at the Docks. They calls him 
“ The Duke ” and “ Your Grace,” dowm there.’ 

‘I’m told he’s quite the gentleman, sir,’ the 
woman responded, tremulously grateful for the 
official’s urbanity. 

‘ They sa)’,’ said the policeman, who found his 
beat dull, and was glad to unbend — as a Prince, 
suflering from ennui, might care for once in a way 
to converse with a ploughman — ‘ they say as he 
was wuth ’alf-a-millying o’ money at one time, 
an’ lost it on the Derby. What’s the name he 
goes by V 

‘Jones, I believe, sir,’ said the woman respect- 
fully. 

‘ Ah ! ’ continued the official, scraping his chin 
W’ith his thumb and finger— an act in which the 
stipendiary magistrate of his ow'n court looked 
unusually magisterial — ‘same party, I make no 
doubt. Good-night.’ The officer swung with 
majestic, even tread along the pavement ; and the 
woman looked after him admiringly, recailiug the 
time when her Joe wiis just such a fine figure of 
a man. And in this wise the fact and tlie fable 
about Prank I’d followed him to 1 loiters Rents. 
All minds, cultivated or vulgar, have a liking for 
romance ; and I’miik became after this an embodi- 
ment of mystery to many of the people who 
suiToiinded liim : ami some of the women wore 
persuaded that the title by which he wa.s known 
had once of right h(dnuged to liim. Altogether, 
he Avas the one remarkable figure in the pljice ; 
and Hastings heard much of him, and was inte- 
rested in him. Frank in his turn hoard of the 
new proprietor with a terror and a longing which 
struggled against each other. Had he liveil beyond 
the e.xtremest .span of human y<!ar.s, ft i.« not pro- 
bable that his horror of bi.s owt) crime would have 
pcrccmtibly fallen from that )(!vel Hood of shame 
and loathing Avhich had Avaslied liis Iieart ever 
since his return to London. The storm who.sc? 
violence htul driven tho.se terrible, waters over 
him, had died away, and they Avere c;ilm now ; 
but he lay droAA'ned in a living death beloAv them. 
But since he had been so long undiscovered, and 
had grown so changed, his fears had learned to j 
sleep, until on the night when lie AA’as nursing 
his old enemy, the friejid who had thrown him 
into his enetiiy’s hands appeared beside him. 
Then they started up, Avide-cyed and quiA’ering. 
They grew so morbid, that he was afraid even to 
run away, lest the act should awake suspicion. 
The danger as it seemed to grow nearer, fascinated 
him, as some snakes fascinate birds, until it seemed 
almost to drag him into Hastings’ Avay. He had 
wearied Mrs Brand’s determined efforts to conciliate 
him ; for he had never, since the only occasion 
on which I haA’e shewn them together, so much a'^ 
ansAA’ered her a word, though she had approached 
him often. A score of people whom he had 
known, kncAV Dr Brand, and his unreasoning fears 
kejjt him at this distance from lier, sorely against 


his will. His obstinate silence puzzled her the 
more, that she heard continually of his goodness. 

‘ He would only answer me in German,’ 
Hastings said, when, with the Doctor’s wife, he 
stumbled upon this subject of common interest. 

‘In German?’ asked Mrs Brand. ‘He speaks 
English beautifully. I don’t mean that he speaks 
English beautifully as a foreigner might, but that 
he speaks it like an English gentleman. The 
people call him “The Duke,” and are full of 
stories of his generosity and tenderness. Some of 
the women have cried to me in talking about him 
and his kindness.’ 

‘I confess to a share of curiosity in this mystery,’ 
said the Doctor from his armchair, for it was 
evening, and his day’s work was over. ‘I don’t 
place much relianc(4 on that sort of legend ; but 
the people in the Rents are all, ready to swear 
that he had a great fortune and lost it by gam- 
bling. If the man is a gentleman, I can under- 
stand his reticence. If I were brought down to 
such a position, I should not be inclined to accept 
the patronage of any lady or gentleman, however 
kindly disposed it might be.’ 

‘Nor 1 either,’ said Hastings. ‘ But if we could 
get him into co-operation with us, he might help 
! us, and might do himself a gi-eat deal of service 
too. You must allow me to try him, Mrs Brand.’ 

‘ Pray, do,’ cried the little lady. ‘ But be care- 
ful not to go too far. He has spoken to me once 
only, and then he told me, in a Aveary sort of AA*ay, . 
Avhich I can’t at all describe or imitate, that he 
had but one tiling left in the world, and that was 
his solitude, and tliat if I persisted in speaking to 
him, he should be driven to kwe the place.’ 

‘ lie hasn't left ?’ inquired the Doctor briefly. 

‘ No,’ said Mrs Brand ; ‘but he has never spoken 
to me since.’ 

‘ 1 must try him,’ said Ha.stings ; and learning, 
by imiuiry at the Rents, when the object of his 
search Avas generally to be found at home, he 
sought him on the following Sunday afternoon. 
The faithful Ali followed his master up the wind- 
ing stair ; but at a signal from his hand, remained 
Avithout the room. Hastings rapped ; and the 
voice Avhich cried ‘ Come in,’ made his foot pauSe 
at the threshold. The voice aAAmke no memory, 
though it might Avell have awakened many ; but 
it brought a strange mood to Ilasting.s— a mood 
Avliich iuost people have knoAvn at one time or 
another. The time, the darkened stair, the light 
Avithin the room, the taAvny face beside him in 
the shadow, liis errand there, the vqice— -.all 
seemed familiar to him. He seemed to know 
Avhat Avould meet him Avithin, and AA’hat would 
be said and done, as though this were a re-actin" 
of the iloings of a former life, and he remembered 
just this fragment of it. He entered Avith this 
mood upon liim. 

There sat before Lira on a rough bench near 
the Avindow a man who looked past middle age, 
and yet prematurely old ; by which I m^an that 
you wouhl have said he looked seventy, but could 
not be more than five-and- fifty. His long hair, 
which curled inAvards at the ends, aa-os silver white ; 
but the beard Avhich flowed from throat and cheek 
and chin had still a fcAV jet black hairs in it, and 
the heavy moustache Avhich drooped above lyia lips 
was scarcely gray. The arched black eyebroAvs 
marked t lie face iu a singular way, and the pathetic 
eyes held a most memorable sorrow. All this 
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Hastings hadl tiuie to notice as lie stepped from 
the shadow into the light. He could not fail 
to fioo t^a look of terror which took the place 
of sad&esB-m the man’s eyes as he advanced, nor 
could Ite fail to be surprised at the sudden droop- 
ii^ <rf the head, and the silence, undisturbed except 
h^ his labour^ breathing, with which the naan 
encountered him. 

‘ Forgive me,’ said Hastings., advancing a little 
further, ‘for intruding on you. I am afraid I 
startled you.’ He paused for an answer, but none 
came. ‘Won’t you ask me to sit down?’ he sa-id 
a minute later. The lodger, with his chin still 
cruahing his beard against his breast, spoke not 
a word, out waved his hand towards an unoccupied 
bench at the far end of the room. Hastings drew 
the rough, seat towards the lijjht, and for a time 
kept silence, not well knowing what to say. He 
felt that there wds nothing sullen in the silence 
which confronted him, and he was disposed to 
be patient with the unreasonable fear which made 
the roan shrink away. ‘I must ask you not 
to think that I am intruding,’ he said at length, 
a little disconcerted by the other’s passivity. ‘ The 
fact I bought this place some time ago, and 
ever since I have been trying to make it decent i 
You have been working at that task longer than j 
I have, and I want for one thing to thank you 
for it You have done good work here — manly ! 
work. You’ve been very kind to these poor 
, beggars, and I am personally obliged to you.’ 

The lodger’s irresponsive silence built a wall 
about him. He did not move, and only bis breath- 
ing, which W’as agitated and uneven, shewed that 
he was alive. Hastings sat discomfited, regarding 
him keenly all the time, and almost gave up his 
attack already. But as he regarded the shrinking 
figure and the bent bead, a pang of syrapatby 
and pity shot through his heart, and he discerned 
a tragedy. The vague tales which were afloat 
about the man indicated a surprising folly ; but 
Hastings was one who bad a great deal of sympathy 
■With a certain sort of fooL So far as the stories 
told of his strange tenant might be true, the follies 
therein set down were so like the madness of 
his own youth, that he could not be pitiless with 
them; and the man’s charity to the poor in his 
own poverty, and his unostentatious and continual 
patient tending of the sick, seemed to bespeak 
a very toe and lovable nature. Under the 
pressure of this new feeling, Hastings spoke 
again. 

‘ You have done much for the cause I have at 
heart. £et me do something for you.’ — motion 
of the listener’s hand waved him back from that 
theme in such a fashion as to bring a blush to 
his face . — f No,’ he said, hurried into sa)dng more 
than he had meant to say in the eagerness of his 
explanation ; ‘ I am not insulting you by offering 
charity. I want a quid ffro quo. 1 want to ofter 
you an engagement, which will suit you better 
than your work at the Docks, and be more con- 
genial to you. I want you to act as my almoner 
amongst the poor here!, if you will I want you 
to distribute relief among them, and to live with : 
them as yon are doing now. I must find some- j 
body to do the work, and I shall get nobody who 
knows ^ the people and their wants as you do. 
They know better than tell lies to you, for you 
know all |^ut them.' 

: before him molionlesa and speechless. 


‘Does he know?’ he thouf^ht; ‘and will Im not 
appear to know ? Is this his way of trying to lift 
me from wretchedness?. He recognised Tasker. 
He himself is changed, and 1 knew him. Does 
he know me ? Has he discovered all ?’ 

Had he dared, how be could have oast himlelf 
before his friend! But there is no sMoe in 
material nature, though fancy reach from limit to 
limit of the starry hosts, which can do more than 
im{^;e the gulf which seemed to stretch between 
them. 

‘Every man,’ said Hastings, resolving not to 
be beaten by this silence, ‘ has his rights, and one 
of yours is to order me out of your place if you 
want me gone. So long as you rent this room, 
it belongs of course to you, and not to me. You 
want quiet ; you hate to be intruded upon. Well, 
you shall have your way. 1 11 tell you what you 
shall do, if you like. You shall have a messenger 
to go between you and Mrs Brand, and none of 
us will trouble you. I ’ll get some furniture sent 
in here, and make you a little more comfortable ; 
and you shall just go about among the people and 
see to them, and do what you can for them. If 
any of them cannot po.ssibly pay their rent, your 
statement shall be a snflicient acquittance of their 
liability ; and if any deserving person is in want 
of food or medicine, or lire or clothes, you shall 
get w’hat is wanted at my charges ; but you must 
be down like a hammer on idlene.ss and pretence. 
You shall set all your c-xponsos down ; and Mrs 
Brand will see that the money has been properly 
exjiended. That will be only fair to you, of course, 
aud will be quite proper and business-like into the 
bargain. Now, wliat do you say V 

He said nothing. He listened to the tones of 
his old friend ; and though the flippancy which 
had marked them once had vanished altogether, 
he knew that he could have sworn to the voice 
with absolute certainty, and be would not trust 
his own even with a word, lest it should betray 
him. lie was not sure of the truth, but he was 
almost sure., aud Hope came band in hand with 
Belief to persuade him that he was not recog- 
nised. 

‘ If you do hot care to give me au answer, now,’ 
Hastings went on with a gentle pati^ce which 
surprised his li.«tener, ‘you can sencr me word 
when you like. Or 1 will call for your decision 
this day week. That shall be the arraugemeuL 
If you do not send to me before Sunday next, I 
will come here for your answer. Good after- 
noon.* 

Still no answer came ; and with a repetition of 
his farewell, Hastings left the garret ; and the 
faithful Ali came out of his dusky corner aud 
followed him down-stairs, into the street, and 
home. Frank was greatly shaken by the inter- 
view. Whilst Hastings sjioke, his own struggling 
griefs and longings took him by the throat so 
strongly, that the force by which be held his 
j^eace aud made no sign exhausted him, and he 
sat trembling with hysteric tears after his friend’s 
departure. He tliought of the proposal Hastings 
bad made, and his own way seemea clear to him. 
Whatever duty declared itself, that must he do, 
and no other, until it should be done and life 
should be over. The way was open to him ; and 
before the end of the week came, he spoke to 
Penkridge. 

‘ Go to the landlord, and tell him firom me that 
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1 will luviertflilce weak he offers. Tell Mm I 
flhftll have time enough to see to it all when my 
work at the Docks is over. Tell him also that 1 
only nn<lertake it on this condition — ^that I am 
left alone. Zf any attempt is made to intrude 
upon my qufiet, I will go away.' 

Peiakridg4 who had little enough good left in 
him, had ip least some sentiment of gratitude, 
and fWik had done so much for him, that he 
was his willing servant. He needed to have the 
message again and again repeated, but having at 
last mastered it, he delivered it faithfully ; and 
Hastings sent back word that his strange tenant’s 
wishes should be respected. There grew up in 
Bolter’s Rents a power for good which worked 
amazingly. The almoner of the rich man’s bounty 
had a heart and hand for it, and his charities were 
done charitably. Many forlorn ones heard their 
first word of human comfort from Frank’s lips, 
and the gladness he brought to others was reflected 
upon himself. And although his burden was 
one which must needs be borne until the restfixl 
breast of Mother Earth closed over it and him, he 
grew slowly to a strength which was equal to his 
day, and Peace dwelt with him, mournfnl-cyed. 

THE FORTHCOMING CENSUS. 

tu 1881 we are to have another Census, another 
numbering of the people. Without entering 
upon the consideration of long rows of figure.% 
we are desirous of explaining how the census 
is taken. Many thousands of the present readers 
of this Journal were too young . ten years ago 
to have read much about tiiese matter-s. To 
them the inte.rmation will be welcojiie ; while 
adults generally are perhaps not fully up in the 
subject. 

'I'he first thing done is to obtain a special Act of 
Parliament. The powers intrusted to the Com- 
missioners are too large to l>e exercised without j 
this express sanction ; and therefore the goveni- j 
meut for the time being prepare a Bill, which 
becomes an Act when it has passed through all 
its stage.s in both Houses of Parliament. Such 
was the course pursued in 1801, 18H, and 1821 ; 
then again in 1831, 1841, and 1851 ; and next 
in 1801 and 1871, Usually two or three statutes 
are necessary ; for Scotland and Ireland require 
rather a different arrangement of details from 
that of England and Wales. To describe briefly 
the latter mode only will suffice for our present 
purpose ; and to take the actual proceedings of 
1871 as a tolerably close approximation to'' that 
which we may expect in 1881, 

The Act empowers the Crown to appoint Com- 
missioners, usually three in number ; the Regis- 
trar-general of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 
the chief, while the others are able and experi- 
enced men. The fifty-two counties of England 
and Wales are grouped into twelve Divisions — 
Wales forming one and Yorkshire another, all 
the others comprising a few counties each. The 
divisions are split up into Superintendent Regis- 
tration Districts, and these into Sub-districts, 
containing all the multitudinous hundreds, ty th- 
ings, townships, cities, towns, parishes, villages, 
hamlets, &c. The whole comprise so many small 
patches of land, that more than thirty thousand 
enumerators are employed to attend to them, 
Zt is necessary that the census should be taken 


on one particular day throughout the kingdom ; 
and in order to do this, the enumerators hate to 
prepare matters beforehand. They are required 
to make themselves acquainted, each in bis own 
locality, with every street and court, every village 
and hamlet, every cottage and homestead, every 
bam and hut in which human beings might per- 
chance sleep. It was in this way that the Com- 
missioners for 1871 obtained the names of upwards 
of three thousand districts, sub-districts, boroughs, 
cities, towns, villages, hamlets, hundreds, &c. The 
police everywhere rendered assistance in ferret- 
ing out and enumerating the homeless poor ; the 
managers of all kinds of asylums supplied the 
necessary information concerning the temporary 
or permanent inmates ; the Admiralty made the 
proper returns for the seamen of the rwal navy, 
whether on home br foreign stations ; the Horse 
Guards did the like in regard* to the Queen’s 
soldiers ; the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
undertook the ncccssaiy inquiries touching British 
subjects abroad ; while the Registrar-general of 
Merchant Seamen, aided by the Custom-house 
officers, did what was necessary in regard to the 
mercantile marine. 

The enumerators voluntarily offered their ser- 
vices — no compulsion being used in the matter. 
They were required to be intelligent, trustworthy, 
active ; to write a legible hand ; to be tolerably 
healthy ; and to be prudent and civil in manner ; 
of any age between eighteen and sixty-fiv'e. They 
comprised among them many clergymen and* 
other ministers of religion, clerks, and persons in 
various stations of life — including a few ladies, 
who are reported to have done their work well. 
They were paid by a fixed sum — one guinea — for 
the routine of duty, besides so much for every 
hundred schedules delivered and received. 

Census night has usually been fixed for a 
Sunday night, because on that night all the scat- 
tered members of a family are most likely to be 
at borne. The appointed enumerators are busily 
engaged for some days beforehand in the house- 
to-house delivery of schedules or census papers, 
in order that they may make the house-to-house 
collecting on the following Monday. There being 
something under forty million acres in England 
and Wales, and something over thirty thousand 
enumerators to attend to it, this would give more 
than a thousand acres on an average for each. 
But this is by no means the plan on which the 
system is man.aged. An acre of ground in the 
densely populated portions of Loudon, Liverpool, 
and other lai^e cities, contains a vast number of 
houses and inhabitants ; whereas in remote country 
districts dwellings and people are alike few — in 
Anglesea, for instance, where there are less than 
four inhabitants per average acre. In towns the 
dwellers are too numerous to be counted by one 
enumerator except in a very small area ; wher^ 
in the regions of mountain and moor many miles 
would have to be trudged to hunt out a vew 
small number of persons. In one enumeratoirs 
district there were found to be only sixty soull^ 
all told ; whereas at the other extreme an enume- 
rator had to give an account of nearly five thoUi- 
sand persons. The Commissioners make allowauoe 
for all these things in forming their arrangemenie. 
We say Hrudge'd,’ for the enumerators •oaanot 
always afford to ride or drive, even if roads of 
any kind reached the secluded mountain homes^ 
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which is by no means always the case. Difficult 
enough the work frequeutly is ; for in many small 
towns the streets are not named, nor the houses 
numbered. The local postman perchance lends a 
little help in this matter. Nor is danger altogether 
absent ; seeing that, besides encountering rough 
and brutal people, the enumerators may happen 
to enter houses where small-pox, typhus, or other 
dangerous disease is or has been at work. The 
enumerators therefore consider themselves to be 
underpaid; and many persons admit the justice of 
the statement. 

The experiences of the enumerators in 1871 
wore — as in previous articles we have shewn — 
in many instances curious and amusing, arising 
partly from the ignorance and partly from the 
distrust or prejudice of the householders. Some 
of the schedules, when filled .up, were sent jiri- 
vately to the Registrar-general in London, in 
order to avoid the eyes of the enumerators in 
country districts — especially on the delicate sub- 
ject of the real age of spinsters. This irregularity 
was condoned by the Commissioners in special in- 
stances. An elderly single lady, somewhat wealthy, 
fastened up the door and windows of her house, 
forbidding access to the enumerator ; declaring 
that even a fine of twenty pounds would not 
induce her to give him the required particulars. 
In reply, however, to a soothiug letter, she sent 
her nlled-up schedule privately to the chief 
Commissioner. A gentleman of landed property 
, declared he would pay a fme of any amount, 
indeed would rather cease to exist, than commit 
the oflTence for which David suffered, as recorded 
in the Old Testament — ‘ Numbering the people.’ 
His religious scruples were respected ; and the 
particulars of his family w’cre obtained with toler- 
able accuracy by other means. One enumerator 
was insulted and assaulted by a morose house- 
holder, 80 much so that he summoned the man 
before a magistrate, wbo intlicted a line. A 
middle-i^cd man %vas fined one pound and costs 
by the Devon county magistrates for refusing to 
fill up a census paper for himself and his child ; 
he declared that he knew neither his own name 
nor place of birth correctly, and he would not 
perjure himself by making a false entry. At St 
Austell in Cornwall, a gentleman possessed of con- 
siderable propertjr refused to allow the schedule 
to be taken into bis household ; for which he was 
summoned and fined. An author wrote in one of 
the schedule columns, ‘ Wife says I am both idiot 
and lunatic.’ Many other rural districts in Eng- 
land and Wales presented similar instances. In 
Scotland, where the inhabitants of some of the 
secluded districts know little about any other 
language than Gaelic, they w’ere often greatly 
puzzled as to what the whole affair meant So 
much was this kind of difficulty felt in Wales, 
that some of the schedules were printed in the 
Welsh language, for distribution in localities 
almost denuded of English-speaking ])eople. In 
Ireland, poor Pat in many cases was made seriously 
uneasy by a doubt whether a census miglit pos- 
sibly mean more taxes and rates, a raising of liis 
rent or a curtailment of political, social, and 
religions privileges — ^regarded by him as being too 
restricted ali:^y. 

Railway officials must dve in lists of persons 
travelling on the various lines ; captains of ships 
report who have been at sea ; barges and boats 


have to be visited; gipsy encampments and 
travelling caravans are not negleaed. Dark 
arches, to be found in some of tne large cities 
and towns, are sometimes used as sloping-places 
by the wretched and homeless ; and n are Wrns, 
haystacks, brick-fields, and underneam carts ana 
wagons. One enumerator found a ^y soundly 
sleeping in a hollow iron garden roler! These 
exceptional instances were over anc| above the 
regular householders, to whom no le^ than five 
million schedules or printed forms W'erq delivered ; 
divided into separate columns for pen or pencil 
entries as to names, ages, sex, occupation, and 
many other j)articular8, which the 
w*as bound to fill up to the best of nis ability, 
under penalty of a fine. 

It may serve to elucidate one of tne reasons 
why night is selected for taking the cenjpus rather 
than the day, that some groat towns are visited 
every day by scores of thousands of peirsons who 
do not reside there. ‘ The streets of th 3 City of 
London,’ said the Commissioners, ‘ are empty and 
almost silent during the night, preSeuting u 
very different aspect from that of tlie daytime.’ 
The corporation deemed it right, in order to 
determine the number, to take a day census. 
They found that in addition to the ordiiutry 
sleeping population, the mercantile men engaged 
daily in the City amounted to more than a hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. We may add that 
this number is increasing rapidly CA'ery year ; and 
that the census of 1881 will probably tell us 
that the sleeping inhabitants are less and less. 
Ordinary dwelling-house.s are being pulled doAvn 
in gi'oat blocks, to make room for warehouses, 
insurance and Companies’ offices, banks, new 
streets, and gigantic railway stations — compelling 
the hitherto resident inhabitaiita to seek abodes 
elsewliere. 

It may perhaps be of interest to know that, at 
the date of the last census, about a hundred thou- 
sand of the Queen’s British subjects were ‘ living 
beyond the seas ; ’ and somewhat over sixty thou- 
sand in boats, barges, vessels on canals, rivers, &c. 
in coasting craft— -augmenting the population of 
the British Islands to thirty-two millions in round 
numbers. . m 

Au unexj)ecte(l difficulty presented iftelf thirty 
years ago, coming from a quarter that, it was 
hoped, would nmdor important aid — namely, the 
clergymen and ministers of religious bodies. The 
Commissioners intrusted with the management of 
the census of 1851, said in their Report of the 
results ; ‘ Religious parties of every denomination, 
in the estimates they have endeavoured to form of 
their comparative strength in this country, have 
hitherto felt the great disadvantage resulting from 
the absence of official returns on the subject of 
public worship. It has been attempted, by means 
of the information recorded by particular com- 
munities, in some measure to supply this defi- 
ciency ; but the statistical information obtained 
by any one denomination has never been deemed 
authentic by any other. After all the efforts 
made by particular bodies, it has been found 
that the results have been of little practical 
va.lue ; not only because their accuracy was sus- 
pected, but also on account of their meagre and 
limited character. Now. however, for the first 


pecteu, but also on account oi tneir meagre and 
limited character. Now, however, for the first 
time in the history of this country, a census of 
religious worship has been obtaiued by the govern- 
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SOPHIE: AN INTERLUDE. 


ment. We are now able to ascertain the entire 
number of places of worship, the particular sects 
to which they respectively belong, the number of 
sittings provided by each sect, and the actual 
attendance on a given day.’ Alas ! the attempt 
to give satisfaction only raised a storm. The 
government responding to appeals from various 
quarters, made the necessary arrangements ; but 
when tlm Report appeared, all the denominations 
were discoiitei ted on one ground or other. The 
authorities deterred by these obstacles, made no 
similar attempt in 1861 or 1871. 

We look forward with great interest to 
The Census of 1881. 


SOPHIE; AN INTERLUDE. 

IN TSVO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER 11. 

I GAVE up all idea of running away ; but I did 
not confule my little adventure to either Severn 
or his wife, feeling that it was much better not 
to say anytldng about it. But I did hear of it 
before many hours had gone over my head ; nay, 
before we met at dinner. 

After tea, Mrs Severn called me to look at a 
new species of lilium which had just put forth 
its blo.s.soin in the greenhouse. 1 trembled like 
the guilty mortal 1 felt myself to be, for I knew 
svhat was coming. She said laughingly ; ‘ So you 
Jiave discovered the trick wliicli we have been 
playing on you.’ 

I felt e,\trfmely sheepish, and looked it, I am i 
sure; for she buighed gon.l-liumourcdly, and went 
on: ‘ Vou arc not the only one Sophie has taken 
in. Her im])er.-;onations are wonderful. She acted 
my grandmother to the life not long ago. We 
liad a friend of Alfred’s .staying here, who is 
fully persuaded that my grandniotlier is the most 
wonderl'ul old woman in the world. I must say, 
however, her little joke with you was purely 
unpremeditiited. The accident of your finding her 
asleep gavif rise to it all.’ 

I managed to get out some incoherent words of 
regret for w'hat had happened ; but Mrs Severn 
smiled. ‘ Sophie is quite aware that, having put 
herself in a false position, .she .must take the con- 
sequences,’ she said ; and we returned to the 
house. 

At liimer we met. She sw'ept into the room, 
a grown-up young lady, trailing two yards of 
cream-coloured satin after her, clad in the height 
of the fashion, apparently taller, and enchant- 
ingly pretty. 

Severn took her hand ‘ Walter,’ ho said, ‘ here 
is a young lady you used to know as a child.— 
Miss de Burgh, allow me to present mv friend 
Mr Walter Dennis.’ 

She made me a sw'eeping courtesy ; and I bowed 
low, feeling very foolish, and very much ashaflled 
of myself. I scarcely dared to look into her face ; 
but at last I ventured. There was just the least 
little twinkle in her wonderful eyes, as she glanced 
at me through her long lashes ; and I knew 1 was 
forgiven. 

That night, in the smoking-room, Severn said : 

‘ So Sophie played her joke out. Silly child ! She 
has learned a lesson.’ 

* And 80 have I,’ I answered. ‘ But she com- 
pletely deceived me. I had no idea she was any- 
thing more than a child of tw'elve or thirteen.’ 


‘Luxmore thought her eighty or ninety. She 
is a wonderful little actress. But surely you saw 
the likeness — Severn’s voice broke— I knew 
at once to whom he alluded. He went on : ‘ She 
is wonderfully like poor Vahirie. She was with us 
all through — nursed her. You never saw any- 
thing like it, sir ; never seemed to require sleep 
or rest or anything. I don’t know what I should 
have done but for her. We hope’ 

The door opened before I heard what it was 
that Severn hciped — though I half suspected ; and 
Alfred, who had been dining out, entered the 
room; and Harry, with bursts of laughter, told 
how at lad 1 was undeceived, and how entirely 
taken in I had been. I must say Alfred was 
never very cordial with me. I was ten years Ills 
senior, and perhaps I lorded it over the young 
fellow. Once I fanaied he was jealous of^Sophie’s 
manner to me. 

For a day or two I treated her with the most 
ceremonious politeness; but afterwards we glided 
into an ea.sy familiarity very sweet to remember. 
She laid aside her childish frocks, but did not 
lay aside her charming childish manner. Of 
course I called her Miss de Burgh ; but sometimes 
‘ Sophie’ came so naturally to my lips, I could not 
refrain froin calling her so. Perhaps — but I hope 
not — she really did care for me. Be that as it 
may, we were great friends. She discovered that 
I loved Siiak-speare and Spenser and all the quaint 
old-world poets. So many a happy hour pas.scd 
by on golden wings while we sat and read 
together. 

About this time — I had been nearly two montha 
at the Elms — Alfred left us for a while. I fear we 
did not miss him overmuch, although I observed 
a cloud upon So})hie’8 usually sunny face more 
than once ; but when I rallied her about ‘ grief 
for Alf’.s departure,’ she blushed furiously, and ran 
off. Harry Severn grew kinder, if possible, to me ; 
and Mrs Severn treated me as if 1 were one of the 
family. 

Poor Alfred ! Long before he left, I saw how 
much he loved Sophie. No wonder. She was 
one any man must love. But I am not sure she 
ever manifested anything more than sisterly kiiid- 
line.ss to him. One thing I do remember — .she 
never played any of her pranks on him, but rather, 
I think, avoided him. 

But I must hasten to the winding up of my 
sweet Interlude. Summer was gliding into autumn. 
I hiid entered upon the third month of my stay 
at tlie Elms, prolonging my visit to a most 
unreasonable length. 1 therefore determined .to 
leave in a few days, go abroad for two months, 
return to London at Christpias, sjiend tJie re- 
mainder of my leave between Lucy’s house and 
Severn’s, and return to India in the spring. I 
luu.st acknowledge that I felt not a little melan- 
choly at the prospect of bidding my loved friend 
and his housenold farewell ; but it must be done- 
I had a long, dreary, desolate future to face, and 
the sooner I quitted the oasis I bad leund, the 
better fitted I should be for my solitary lot. And 
yet— and yet 

Might i not lure this beautiful bird, this child- 
woman, to fly with me, and make bright and 
beautiful that future, so dreary in prospect now ? 
May I plea<l guilty to having asked myself that 

S uestion once f— once only. It fell upon this wise, 
►ne delicious baluiy September afternoon, we were 
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fttfiWiiWNitI, >Sh,e vas gmTcr than hanwmt wheai 
wi 414; 4tt| on out atnwL Alfred 'W« to lotafn 
M wooing. I had dropped a word aixwrt a 
mdgr departure, at luuchecm ; a word which Mn 
oieoem loudly declaimed. I ww thinking of a 
thoaea&d things, aod silent. Sha walked by nay 
idde silent and thoughtful toa At last, a him 
carolled merrily overhead and broke the spell, 
^e laughed her old merry cliild-like laugh, and 
we began to chat away much as nsuaL 

Quite suddenly she turned, laid both her little 
hands upon my arm, lifted up those eloquent, 
wonderful eyes of hers to my face, as if to read 
my inmost soul, and said : ‘ Mr Dennis, what is the 
trouble you have deep down ? You laugh and are 
merry upon the surface ; but within, you have 
always a’ settled grief. What is it ? ’ 

How could L answer her? I tried to pass the 
question by; but she would not suffer it. ‘No, 
no ! ’ she persisted. ‘ You won’t baffle me. Will 
you tell niel' She coloured sliglitJy, and linng 
her head. ‘Tell me, is it anything about— 
money ? ’ 

‘ Heniotely, money is the cause,’ I answered. 

‘Oh, can money mend — can money put it 
away ? ’ She betrayed great agitation, and was 
flushed and pale by turns. 

I could not imagine what had agitated her so 
strange! V. I took the little hands in mine — she 
was still a child to me — and said : ‘ Why do you 
ask me that, my dear ? ’ 

‘Because — because — I have too much, far too 
much money for a little girl. Oh ! you don’t 
know how much I have ; and — couldn’t you take 
some of it, and get rid of your trouble ? ’ 

1 looked down into the sweet anxious face 
unlifted to mine ; and a fancy that she might 
fill the aching, empty heart to which she stood 
BO close, with light and sweetness, and the deso- 
late life with bloom and sunshine, shot through 
my brain ; but 1 ]»ut it from me— at least I 
resolved to consider the question before I said or 
did anything definite. ‘Dear child,’ I said, ‘if 
money at first caused my trouble, it is, alas ! 
beyond the power of money to cure it now.’ 

‘Do you think it cannot be cured T She had 
hung her head, and cast her beautitul eyes to the 
ground. 

‘Time oniy can cure me. My dear, when I 
come back again, and find yon in your own home— 
when you have discovered that your fortune is not 
too much to give to the man you love, then I will 
telLyou aU my sorrow, and you will see how hard 
it was to cure.’ 

She lifted op her ayes and looked at me steadily. 
She had removed her bands from my arm and sto^ 
op alone, her eyes looking straight into mine with 
the strangest expression in them 1 had ever seen. 
Was it reproach ? Was it surprise ? Was it pain 
unspeakable t Whatever it was, it made my heart 
beat quick. 

Before I had time to speak, I heard a footstep on 
the gravel behind. She looked past me and cried ; 

‘ Oh, you good Alfred, do come and fetch me into 
the house, I am so tired ! ’ 

Then I saw Alfred Severn, who had just returned, 
take her on hie arm, and go towards the house ; 
she walking erect, her bead thrown back, her hand 
clinging to bis arm, he bending above her tenderly. 
She was Loghmg gaily, and evMi a snatch of a 
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little &ce red «i a rom, bw eyes ahtniag tilm 
staia. Bendes, she was ninoh Men easy and 
intimate in her manner to Alfred than 1 had evar 
seen her before ; dhe joked and jested, mimiekied 
one or two of out acquaintanoes, was the* life and 
soul of ns all After dinner, she Mng for us, her 
bird-like voice trilling and warbling delicionely. 

Next morning, shall I ever forget the quick 
rush of blood to brain and brow— the sudden torob 
of agonised surprise when I saw that letter which 
changed my fate, lying upon my plate at breakfast- 
time ! I remember clutching it up and flying to 
my room, not to read, only to w'onder over it. 
How well I knew the bold firm characters ! How 
every dot and line made my heart thrill ! The 
vague indefinable perfume which hung around the 
letter. The monogram, .T. E. M., which I knew 
BO well A letter from Juliet — from London! 1 
sat speechless in my room, dreading to open it and 
learn the truth. At last I found courage, and tore 
it open. It was dated from a West End Hotel, 
and was only a line : 

‘Walter, 1 am in London. Come to me. — 
JnuBT.’ 

I forget how I said good-hyo at the Elms. I 
I think I told Severn some incoherent nonsense. 

' I found myself at the station by some means or 
i other ; and in an hour 1 liad niy beloved clasped 
' to my heart. She had a long story to tell I 
I will relate it briefly. I would not tell it, only 
1 that I feel it justifies my subsequent conduct. 

I She was free, fihe had liecn most cruelly coerced 
by her relatives from first to last ; the niisenible 
half-witted Viscount, upon whom they were 
I thrusting her, persecuting her with unwelcome 
I attention ; her father’s afl'nirs in a tottering 
' condition ; her stejvraothcr railing at her from 
morning until night. She wavereil, for very 
peace-sake, and consented to become tlie peer’s 
wife, to save her father. Just a week liefore the 
day fixed for the wedding, a well-known liauk 
failed, dragging down many commercial bouses 
I in its fall, Mr Morewood’s nmong.st the number. 

I Thereupon Lord Ihithalan’R yacht got up steam, 

{ and vanished in the night. Tlio next day, Mr 
I Morewood died of aj) 0 |>iexy, they s/d but I 
I knew from Juliet’s face the real truth — by his own 
hand. Juliet took what portion of goods remained 
I for her — a very scanty one — and came to me, 
pennile.ss, well-nigh heart-broken, but still my 
own true love, my Queen of Women. 

Before I left her, she had promised to be mine 
at once. The lady and gentleman with whom 
j she had travelled home, arranged to stay in 
London until all could be settled ; and half 
^ delirious with happiness, I almost forgot my 
friends at the Elms. 

I wrote a long letter to Severn, however, telling 
him the happy sequel of my love-story. Strange 
to say, I received no answer. So, just before I wae 
married, I resolved to run down and bid them 
good-bye at the Elms ; and I confess I wished my 
interview with Sophie well over. Yet whv? I 
had done nothing for which 1 ought to blush, 

I reasoned with myeelf. 

To my amazement, the gates were locked, the 
house shut up. Only an elderly woman, grim 
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was at the office, if I wanted it, 1 oenld get it 

I explained to her how I had forgotten some 
books and papers in mf hurried departure some 
time since; and with evident reluctance, she 
admitted roe. Even the few days* neglect and 
desertion- had sadly altered the beautii'ul lawn 
and terraces. It was now mid-autuum. An 
early frost had scorched and blackened the 
blooming parterres. Fallon leaves bestrewed the 
unmown turf. The bright geraniums had teen 
removed from the porch ; and a long trailer, 
covered with rosebuds, frost-nipped before their 
time, swayed loosely in the treshening wind 
across the library window. A chill of sadness 
and deH(»lation struck upon niy heart My grim 
companion uidocked the door. 1 entered— uuder 
protest, as it seemed. A small douceur, however, 
improved the temiier of roy cicerone, and I cross- 
questioned her to some effect. The Severns’ depar- 
ture had been strangely sadden. Only a day’s pre- 
paration had preceded it They were, however, 
to spend the whole winter abroad. They would 
be a great loss to the poor ; they were all so good, 
'specially Miss Sophie. 

Witli an inexplicable feeling of regret — nay, 
'"elf-reproach— I entered my room. It was just ns 
1 had left it ; my books and papers hiid neatly 
together. One book only was out of its place — a 
volume of Browning’s poems. It lay open on my 
(Irefixing-tahle, a withered rose upon the page. I 
tent aud read one stan/5a which was underlined : 

js'ever any more, 

While I live, 

Isei’d I hojie to s(‘C bis face 
As before. 

T put back the dea<l flower, and dosed the book. 

J nave never opened it since. Poor little Sophie ! 

Ill a few (lays I was married. In a fortnight I 
was in Switzerland with my wife. • 1 wrote to 
Severn from Basic ; but I suppose the letter never 
reached liini, as I had no reply. In the spring we 
went back to India, tlie happiest pair on earth. I 
have been truly blest in my noble wife ; but — 
shall I confess I — J often remember Sophie, and 
svish 1 could hear of her, and wonder if wo ever 
arc to meet again. 

• • • • 

I wrote the above more than a year ago, when 
my life’s cup seemed full to overflowing and not a 
cloud dimmed the sky. I write the sequel to-day, 
a lonely, worn-out man, with no tie left upon 
earth save my motherless babe. A month ago, I 
returned from India, a broken-hearted widower. 
Lucy has tried to console me. Childless herself* 
luy dear sister has taken the poor orphan to her 
heart, and watches over him with a mothePs 
care. ‘ But, dear me, Walter,’ she said yesterday, 

‘ you will he sure to marry again. There is your 
friend Harry Severn, how inconsolable he was 
after the death of his first. See how hajqiy he 
is now with his second.’ 

Severn 1 His name recalled much to my 
memory. That very hour I visited him at his 
office. He received me at first, os I thought, 
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ittl^eot 1 longed to afdc him ahout^ a name I longed 
to ponoance, yet dared not 
As I rose to leave, he said : * I won’t aide you to 
the Elms, Walter. Mary eouM not bear it She 
has never been quite henelf since — 

* Since what V 1 asked eagerly, my heart sinking 
strangely. 

Severn looked at me in dumb sunmse for a 
moment or two ; then be said : * Oaa it be 
possible you have not heard’——— 

’ What ?’ I gasped, clutching at the hack of my 
chair. 

He looked fixedly at roe, and said cdowly: 
‘About Sophie V 

‘ I have heard nothing. For God’s sake,* what of 
her V J could not pronounce her^name. 

‘Dead!’ 

The room spun round. I sunk into a chair 
overwhelmed, 

Severn stood before me looking solemnly in my 
face. ‘She faded from us,’ he said in a voice 
husky with emotion, ‘ like a flower. One day she 
would rally, the next decline. It lasted for a 
year. We did all we could — took her every- 
where. But no use. She drooped away, and died 
in autumn — a year after yon left ua' He paused 
and wiped his eyes. My own overflowed ; I could 
not S 2 >eak. He went on : ‘ Our happy home is 
altogether broken up. Alfred could not bear 
to stay in England after — he lost her. You know 
how much he loved her, and how we hoped they 
would come together ; and how — that was all put 
an end to. He has gone to Rio. I have opened 
a busineos there, of which he has taken charge. 
Emily HufTord belongs to a Sisterhood. She 
woiks very hard. Only Mary and I are left.’ 

I have been to her grave in the beautiful 
country churchyard. Some kindly hand has 
made it bright with flowers. A wreath and cross 
of snow-white blossoms are laid above the warm, 
loving heart, now still and cold for ever; aud a 
memory of what was, and what might have been, 
ke<*i>s green within my heart a thousand tender 
recollections. 

IX THE TEMPLE. 

Enter the Temple whichever way you will out of 
Fleet Street, and your foot is at once on ground 
which, though full of interest on account of -its 
associations with historical personages, is never- 
tlieless but little known to most Londoners, 
and to none more so perhaps than to the niajority 
of those whose daily occupations lie within its 
jirecincts. i 

In the rooms above the gateway nearest to I 
where stood OKI Temple Bar, there lived for j 
many years a state prisoner in the person of Sir 
Amyas Pawlett, not the least of whose titles to 
distinction is that he once put Cardinal Wolsey in 
the stocks when that eminent personage was still 
only imrsou of Lyminglon. By way of reven^ 
when Wolsey attained to power, he sent for Sir 
Amyas to London, and forbade him on pda of 
death to leave the boundaries of the city without 
permission. In those days, Wolsey’s word was all- 
powerful ; so Sir Amyas made the best of it, and 
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whether from design or not, getting as near as ho 
possibly could to the confines of the city, took up 
ni» abode in rooms over Middle Temple gateway, 
where he amused himself, and at the same time 
endeavoured to propitiate his enemy, by decorating 
the walls of his abode with the armorial bearings 
and other insignia of the great CardinaL 

Passing under this gateway, the passenger finds 
himself m the narrow thoroughfare of Middle 
Temple Lane ; to the left of him a few houses 
with overhanging gables, now about the most 
ancient in the Temple, and in one of w’hich 
(No. 3) the Lord Chief-Baron Kelly is said to 
have had his first set of chambers so long ago 
as 1824. To the right are the buildings which 
form an addition to Child’s Bank, where Nell 
Gwynn kept her hanking account, and where 
are still" to be seen receipts* under the hand of 
that frail fair-vone. This addition is on the 
site of the old Devil Tavern, wdiich was a 
favourite haunt of Ben Jonson and other wits 
and poets of the seventeenth century. Further 
down the Lane, and still on the right, is Brick 
Court, in wliich, at No. 2, second floor, lived j 
Oliver Goldsmith ; and immediately opi> 08 ite is a j 
low archway, leading through Pump Court into 
Inner Temple Lane, where lor five years (17G0- 
65) Dr Johnson had his chambers. II is name 
remained inscribed on the doorpost till a few 
years ago, when the house was palled down, to give 
place to the new one, now known as Johnson’s 
Buildings. Farrar’s Buildings, in the same Lane, 
was the residence of Boswell, who was tlms w'ithin 
a stone’s-throw of his idol. It is no very ditiicult 
effort of imagination, as we pass under the ancient 
archway tliat leads out of this Lane into h'leet 
Street, to fancy we see the forms of the three 
friends sauntering home after a jovial night spent 
at the neighbouring liainhow, or iasuing out at 
three o’clock in the morning for the frisk immor- 
talised in the pages of Boswell 
At No. 4 in this Lane too, lived Charles Lamb, 
the back windows of whose chambers looked on 
Hare Court, the trees in which were in those days 
so luxuriant that, to use his own words, ‘ it was 
like living in a garden.’ The gentle kindly 
‘Elia’ was a native of as well as a (ivveller in the 
Temple, having been born in Crown Office How, 
which faces the Inner Temple Cardens, about 
which, whilst y'ct a boy, we can fancy him watching 
the Benchers, those IJons of the Inns of Court, 
promenading to and fro; and thus affording him 
material for his future essay, ‘Some Beuchers of 
ths Inner Temple.’ Fenced round by an iron 
railing in this garden — all honour to the present 
Benchers for their reverent care— are the remains 
of the thorn planted by Oliver Coldsrailh ; but 
the walk by the river-side is gone, being now sepa- 
rated from it by the Thames Embankment. On 
one side of this garden is the modein successor to 
the old Paper Buildings, where, in a top story, look- 
ing on the gardens, Selden lived ; and here also 
Fox Maule, of sarcastic memory, had his chambers. 
The old buildings were burnt down abnut forty or 
fifty years ago, owing, as some assert, to the inad- 
vertence of a wine-bibing Bencher of tliose days, 
who retiring to rest after a night spent in the 
consumption of his favourite ^ liquor, carefully 
placed 4i8 shoes on the chair beside him, whilst he 
put the lighted candle under the bed. Headers of 
Shakspeaie will recollect that the poet makes the j 


Temple Gardens the scene of the choice of the red 
and white roses as their insignia by the rival 
factions of York and Lancaster. 

But the brand-new 'buildings recently erected 
for chambers, and which, both by their material 
and by their pretentious style, appear to our 
minds so incongruous among these ‘ Bricky towers, 
whilom,’ as Spenser sings, ‘went the Templar 
knights to bide’ — make us glad to <|uit the gar- 
dens, and to wander back through King’s Bench 
Walk, where Mr Murray, afterwards Lord Mans- 
field, once had chambers ; and past the New Inner 
Temple Hall to the church, which stands almost 
immediately opposite to Johnson’s Buildings. The 
curious circular nave of this church was built 
by the Templars iu 1185, after the model of one 
still more ancient, which they forsook when they 
migrated from the other side of the Strand. The 
name of ‘Temple’ had its origin in the fact 
that the quarters allotted to the order in King 
Baldwin’s palace at Jerusalem W'ore close to the 
ruins of the Temple ; and hence in England, as 
elsewhere, the Knights designated their resi- 
dences Temples. The choir, in the Early English 
style, was completed about 1240 ; and here, near 
the altar, the learned Selden was buried in 1654 ; 
whilst outside its walls, on the 9th April 1774, 
were committed to the grave the mortal remains 
of Oliver Goldsmith. In the circular nave —or 
‘Hound,’ as it was called in former days— the 
barristers belonging to the Inns received their 
clients, each having his particular post, as now- 
adays merchants have their stands on ’tfiiaiige. 

The cloisters, immediately facing the church, 
burnt down in 1678, and rebuilt by Sir Oliristo- 
pher W ren, were the acknowledged resort of the 
students. After the fine, the Bt'nchcrs of the 
Middle Temple defin'd to abolish these cloisim’s 
altogether, and to build cliambers on their site. The 
Benchers ol the Inner Temple, however, opposed 
the scheme with much warmth ; and gained their 
point, aided by the Attorney-general of the day, 
who read the Middle Teiiiphiis a severe lecture on 
their inluinian proposal to oust the students horn 
the only place wIkto they could assemi>le to 
discuss doubtful in itl(>'’s ol law. As lar back as 
the reign of Henry VIII., we learn from a contem- 
porary account of the AliJdle Temple, that the 
question as to wlieio the students-^r as they 
w’ere then termed, the clnks foniwieni— might be 
properly accommodated, ivas one which troubled 
the bieasts of the authoiities not a little. Now 
their wants iu this respect are well provided 
for in the libraries attached to each Inn, both of 
which contain a splendid collection of law-books. 
From the account already referred to, we glean 
some curious information as to the niaiiiiera and 
customs of lawyers in these days. ‘The House’ 
of the Middle Temple, it tells us, ‘ was governed 
by a Tresorcr annually chosen by tlie Elders or 
Benchers, and his auctoryte is to assign to such as 
arc of the fellowship their chambers or lodgings ; ’ 
to collect of ‘certen of the fellowship a tribute 
yerely of iijs. iijd. [3s. 3d,] apiece, and to receve 
a rent of certen chambers ; ’ also ‘ to pay of the 
said money the rent due to the Lord of St John’s 
fur the house they dwell in.’ 

The fellowship was divided into two companies 
— (1) The Comment or students already 

alluded to ; (2) the Master Comment. This second 
company was further subdivided into three com- 
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S anies — No-utter Barristers, Utter Barristers, and 
lenchers. Tlie no-utter barristers were ‘ such as 
because they did not study or profit in lernyng, 
are not by the elders called upon to dispute or 
argue some doubtfull matter of law, which among 
them is called motyng.’ The utter barristers were 
those ‘ who had profited by study,’ and who had 
continued in the house for five or six years, and 
who were called upon to dispute at the motyngs 
or moots— a word derived from the French mot. 
It should be mentioned tliat these arguments were 
carried on in what one authority terms ‘homely 
law French ;* which we may take it was somewhat 
near akin to the French spoken *atte Bowe,' 
alluded to by the poet Chaucer. The moots of 
the Middle Templars were conducted in their 
IfaU, which has remained virtually unaltered, and 
presents the same appearance as when first built 
in 1572. 

But the lawyers of those days were not forget- 
ful of the homely proverb as to the results of 
■‘all work and no play,’ and at certain stated 
periods in each year held in this Hall feasts, which 
they termed ‘ solemn revels,* at which the judges 
and sergeants-at-law were olten invited guests, and 
where eating and drinking formed no small portion 
of the amusements. All such as were ‘in commons’ 
at the time were expected to attend, and absentees 
w'ere fined iijs. iijil. (3s. .3d,) ; whilst hirristers and 
students who were preneut, and refused to carry 
up beer to the Benchers’ table, rendered them- 
s<‘h'es liable to fines varying in amount according 
to their degr<‘e. It may surpriao modern readers 
to hear that those grave and reverend seniors Avere 
not above delighting themselves and each other 
with «pecimena more or less graceful ot the Terp- 
sicli >ie.in art ; aud not only the students mid bar- 
rihteis, but the very Benchers themselves would 
favour the coinjiany with a minuet, or whatever 
was its Elizabethan equivalent, as well as with a 
song It wa.s in this Hall, on the 2(1 February 
1(501, that Shakspeare’s play of Tivd/lk Night \vm 
first acted by Shakspeure himselt ; and it is much 
to the credit of the Bemdiers of this learned 
socii'ly that on the same day in this year, the two 
hundied and seventy-ninth anniversary of this 
interesting event was celebrated by tfie recital of 
this same play by that able and talented expositor 
of Shakspeare, Mr S. Brandrani. 

The interior of this ancient building is w'ell 
worthy of inspection. From and even before the 
date of its erection, * the Headers’ of the Inn — 
whose office, now merely honorary, was originally 
to preside over the moots — were privileged to 
have their licraldic insignia emblazoned on the 
oak panels, now nearly black with age, A\’hich 
akirt the Hall ; a privilege of which they have 
pretty freely availed them.selvc8 from 1540 — the 
date which appears on the earliest of these shielils, 
and w'hicb wt3 presumably transferred from the 
old Hall — down to the present year. The windows 
also contain the armorial bearings of several of the 
sovereigns and other royal personages, including 
those of the Prince of Wales, who is a Bencher of 
the Inn. The screen at the entrance of the Hall, 
and which serves to support a gallery, is said to ha 
made out of wood from some of the wrecked ships 
composing the Spanish Armada. In this Hail; 
during a limited number of days in term-time, 
the students eat those dinners which for centuries 
have been looked upon as in some mysterious 
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way forming the best— at one time indeed, the 
only — Qualification for a call to the Bar, and to 
which they are summoned a few minutes before six 
o’clock by the ‘panyer man’ blowing a silver horn. 

And now, passing out of the Hall, we find our- 
selves in Fountain Court. Between two broad 
flights of steps- one leading down to the Embank- i 
ment, the other up into New Court — stands on a 
broad terrace, shaded on all sides by trees, the stone 
fountain from which the Court takes its name ; the 
most picturesque spot, as some one has said, in all 
London. Here it will be remembered Eutb Pinch 
used to pause for a moment or two on her way 
homewards, in the hope of being joined by her 
brother, honest Tom ; and here, listening to the 
plash of the water under the shade of the trees, 
with the quiet semi-monastic-looking buildings on 
all sides of him, the^jardens at his feet, the river 
in the distance, we will take leav§ of our reader, 
a.ssuring him of the fact — which amidst the silence 
of his surroundings he may he apt to forget — 
that the busy Strand and Fleet Street are actually 
within but a stonc’s-throw of the place where he 
stands ! 
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Twelve months ago last November, I ran down 
into Warwickshire to spend a few days w^ith my 
cousin Horace Mason. It was an odd time of 
year to choose for a country visit ; but as a matter 
of fact I did not choose it— it was chose,n lor me. ^ 
Until that year, I had always managed to got 
away for an eagerly snatched and greedily enjoyed 
holiday in August, and had generally been iucky 
enough to secure some good grouse-shooting or 
pleasant yachting. But all at once the Fates 
turned perverse, and that particular August had 
brought with it a throng of professional engage- 
ments which could be neither dismissed nor 
delayed. Of cour.se they were welcome in a way ; 
for 1 Avas near the bottom of the ladder, and was 
glad ot any chance that Avould enable me to 
mount one or tAVo rungs higher ; but I certainly- 
thought that the fickle goddess Fortune, having 
apparently forgotten me so long, might have post- 
poned her A'isit for another month Avithout any 
maiked impropriety. The worst of it was that | 
when September came I was as busy as ever, and 
even October found me still in the whirl ot that 
Maelstrom of work. 

Not until the morning of the first day of 
November did I waken with the blessed conscious- 
ness that the load was gone from my shoulders, 
and that I was once again comparatiA'ely free. 

I lay awake in bed, feeling serene^ happy, 
AA'onuering whether I ought’ to celebrate my 
emancipation by having my breakfast brought 
up to me, and vaguely speculating as to how and 
where I should give myself the holiday I had 
so fairly earned. I decided against the sybaritic 
breakfast in bed ; rang my bell, and informed my 
landlady that I should bo down-staus in twenty 
minutes ; ami on entering my snug little sitting- 
room, found on the table a solitary letter, I 
digested the kidney and it together, and they were 
both eminently satisfactory. The former was per- 
fect— Mrs Higgins had been a cook— and the latter 
was equally to ray taste. It was from, Horace 
Mason, who said he was completely bored— Horace 
is always complaining of being bored} though no 
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am enjojrtlife more than he— -and that he would replaced, he said: ‘There is a curious story coa- 
^ eternally grateful to me if I would sacrifice nected witli tliak riag^ Mr Mason. I daresay you 
myself by coming to share hia boredom for two have heard it ? ’ 

or three weeka This was the very thiug. Win- ‘ I 've heard something about it,’ said Horace ; 
thcarpe, though only a bachelor establishment, ‘ but I don’t know all the particulara ; aud 1 don’t 
was a mo^ dmightful house to stay at ; and as it think my cousin has heard anything ol it.’ 
was surrounded by other bouses almost eq:uaUy ‘Well, then,’ said Mr Fite^trick, ‘I may as 
delightful, the inhabitants of which understood well well tell it you, if you care to near it The story 
tire great art of enjoying themselves, I need hardly Ix^ins and ends a long time ago. It is forty years 
say that I accepted the invitation by return of post this very month since I became engaged to be 

Three days later, shortly after six in the mter- married. 1 was then a curate, aud had not mucli 
noon, I was wet at the door of Winthorpe by money to spare ; but I had just received a legacy 
Horace himself, who as usual assured me, iu tones of rather 1^ than a hundred pounds ; and in a 
which seemed symptomatic of perfect health and fit of extravagance, hardly excusable even in a 
spirits, that he was more boi'ed than ever, aud lover of five-and-tweuty, I spent the whole of it 
tnat he would never, never forget the gootl turn and a few pounds more in purchasing a ring for 
I had done him by coming so soon. Of coarse, as my future wife. We expected the engagement to 
Pinafore was then iu the ascendant, I was bound be a long one ; but the rector of this parish died 
to raise my eyebrows and inquire : ‘What, never?’ suddenly, and my great-uncle, in whose gift the 
and he, to anek^ that hia boredom was tempered living was, presented me to it The rector’s death 
by news of the great world, was ready with took place in February. I read myself in on 
the orthodox reply: ‘Well — hardly ever.’ These Easter Sunday ; aud on the first of June we were 
highly intellectual greetings being excimnged, I married. I suppose that every newly married 
was escorted up to my room, and then down husband and wife think themselves the happiest 
to the drawing-room, where I found Mrs Patton, people in the world ; but I honestly believe that 
Horace’s lady-housekeeper — his duenna, os he we really were so. We had not only each other,- 
was wont to call her — and Mr Fitzpatrick, the but we had everything else that we could possibly 
rector of the parish. Mrs Patton, I knew well, desire— a larger income than we needed, work 
She was a most amusing compound of dignity that was thoroughly congenial to both of us, a 
and jollity, and we were the best friends in the few real friends, any number of pleasant acquaint- 
world, though she always declared that I did ances, and an utter freedom from all anxiety, 
nothing but make fun of her. Mr Fitzpatrick ‘This unalloyed happiness lasted for six mouths, 
1 had never seen before; for during my previous when my wife’s health failed in a mysterious 
visits he had always happened to be from home, manner. She began to be suliject to strange fits 
He was a tall, portly, elderly gentleman, with of languor, physical depression, and drowsiness, 
a rather florid complexion, and a magaificent whicli gradually became longer and more freiiuent. 
head of perfectly white hair, the effect of which I had advice at once ; but the doctors seemed 
was increased by a pair of bushy and perfectly completely at sea. The organs, they saitl, were 
black eyebrows. He greeted me very cordially ; perfectly sound ; and though the action of the 
and as soon as we were seated at the dinner- heart was not quite so strong as it ought to be, 
table, I discovered that bis forte was conversa- there was absolutely nothing to account for the 
tion and his foible monologue. I have heard symptoms. At all events, they could only rccom- 
some good steady talkers in my time ; but I am mend tonics, gentle open-air exercise, and an 
prepared to back Mr Fitzpatrick against any of occasional stimulant. In spite of them all, how- 
them. Reminiscence succeeded reminiscence, and ever, my wife grew worse and worse. At last 
anecdote jostled anecdote ; and though he was she took to her bed ; and she had not been in bed 
undoubtedly very amusing, I began to think that a week, when one evening I left her, apparently 
if one lived in his parish, one might possibly have much the same as ‘usual, and went into my study 
for him some of the feeling that Sindbad the to spend a couple of hours over my^ext Sunday 
Sailor had for the Old Man of the Sea I have morning’s sermon. I had been do/n-stairs only 
forgotten most of his stories ; but out* of them had about three-quarters of an hour, when my wife’s 
a certain ghastliness, which impressed me a good sister, who had been sitting with her during iny 
deal at the tim^ and makes me think it worth absence, burst into the room and threw herself 
telling again. ^ ujjon me, exclaiming ; “ O James ! she ’a dead ! 

I had noticed during dinner that, as is the Our dailing Kate ’s dead !” 
habit of some widowers, he wore a wedding-ring, ‘ Fou can imagine the shock she gave me ; but 
which hod presumaCbly been hia wife's ; and over it never occurred to me to imagine that what she 
this another ring, of the kind usually worn by said was really trues. I thought nothing but that 
ladies, in which were set three very handsome the strain of anxiety had been too much for the 
brilliants. After dinner, when Mrs Patton had poor girl, and that she had temporarily lost her 
retired, the conversation somehow or other took reason. 1 did my best to calm her; and soon 
a turn in the direction of precious stones, and succeeded, for she began to talk so lucidly, that I 
Horace, who at 1^ managed to get in a word or was compelled not only to listen but to heed, 
two, said something about the difficulty of dis- She said tlmt she and one of the servants had 
tinguishing, in the absence of tests, a true stone been watching by my wife, who was apparently 
from a re^ly well executed imitation, and took sleeping peacefully, when they had both been 
from bis waistcoat pocket a manufactured diamond startled by a peculiar eban^ in her countenance, 
which I certainly should have pronounced genu- They listened for the sound of her breathing ; but 
ine. ^or purposes of comparison, Mr Fitzpatrick heairi nothing. They bad then held a han^ 
slipped firom his finger the ring of wliich 1 have mirror to her month ; but it remained unclouded, 
just ipokm ; and after it hod been examined and They had felt for the pulsation of her heart; but 
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R had eeased to beat, asd h«r body vru deathly 
colA The servant had gone to tell ene of the 
men to aaddle a horeo and ride hard Ibr the 
nearest doctor ; while ehe^ had come to me to tell 
the terrible news and hid me be calmu Calm 
was out of the question. I tore myself away mad 
rushed up-stairs. They were idiots — they were 
demented; but still there was a haunting fear 
which I must dispel for myself. And yet I was 
so sure that my wife oould not he dead, that I 
Bununoned sufficient presence of mind to open 
the door gently and walk softly to the bed 1 
leaned over it, and said, not loudly, hut distinctly : 
“ Kate, darling, are you asleep J” 

‘But before 1 hod spoken the last word, I was 
convinced 1 had seen death often, and wm sure 
that 1 knew it too well not to recognise it at a 
glance. 1 now shrieked ’instead of whispering ; 
hot there was no answer, and 1 flung myself full 
length upon the bed in voiceless agony. I must 
have become almost or entirely unconscious ; for 
I never knew of the doctor’s presence in the room 
until I felt his hand upon my arm. He said: 
“ My dear Mr Fitzpatrick, you must try and bear 
it like a man and a Christian ; for your wife is 
dead : she has been dead more than an hour.” 

‘ How I felt, I cannot tell you, I was prostrate 
with grief ; aud prostrate I remained for three 
days. The necessary preparations for the funeral 
were made by my wife’s brother, and I really was 
unaware of what had been done. On the evening 
of the third day I heard stealthy footsteps ascend- 
iug the stairs, and 1 felt rather than knew that 
they were the footsteps of the men who had come 
to close up the coffin. I heard the door open ; 
then for a few niiimtes there was silence : and 
then 1 heard othei and lighter footsteps descending, 
followed by a tap at the study door. 1 said : “Come 
iu ; " and when the door opened, I saw that it was 
an old nurse of my wife’s, who had come to sec 
her living, and had found her dead. “If you please, 
sir,” she said, giving my wife the old familiar name, 
“ they cannot got the rings off Miss Kate’s finger ; 
and they want to know what they must do.” 

‘1 had been apathetic ; but in a moment I was 
enraged, aud I shouted : “ Leave them on ! ” in 
tones which made the poor woman be&t a terrified 
retreat 1 was completely iHinerved by what 
seemed an outrage upon the remains that were 
so dear and so sacred to me ; but I could not 
move to make a more ofl'ectual protest, and I soon 
sank into the lethargy from which I bad been 
aroused. The night nassud, as the preceding 
nights had passed, sleeplcssly and wearily. I rose 
at dawn, aud sat in the study until noon, when 
they came to tell me that the time for the funeral 
had come, aud that I must follow my wife to her 
last home. 

‘Yon won’t know the recto^ well, Mr Browne,’ 
said Mr Fitzpatrick, addressing himself directly 
to me ; ‘but you must have passed it The front^ 
door, as you will remember, opens to the turnpike 
road ; but there is also another door with two glass 
panels which opens directly into the churchyard. 
My wife was in the habit of using this door very 
frequently ; for there ran from it a path which 
crossed the churchyard and ended at a stile, which 
was just opposite the gates of the Grange, then 
rented by the Hardings, who were her oldest 
friends. When she had returned and found the 
door fastened, which sometimes happened, she 


had been used to let me know she was there by 
a peculiar tap, and 1 had always gone to let her 
in. It was out of this door— -which somehow 
seemed to belong to her, and out ofeivhich she had 
often tripped so gaily — thtd I followed her corpse ; 
and as it was closed gently behind me, I think I 
fully realised for the first time what a changed 
thing my life must henceforth be. . The service 
was gone through; I heard the clods fall upon 
the coffin ; and 1 returned to the house that was 
now so awfully solitary. The vicair of the next 
parish, who had performed the last sad offices 
for my wife, returned with me, and tried his best 
to bring me to myself ; hut I refused to be com- 
forted. At last he left me ; and I was glad to 
be alone, for in solitude 1 could feel that my wife 
was somewhere near me. 

‘ They brought me food ; but I could eat nothing. 
The hours passed slowly ; hut I took no note of 
them. I did not even know thkt it was dark 
until one of the maids came and asked if she 
should light the lamp. I let her do it ; and then 
mechanically took a book down from the shelves 
and tried to read. It was only a mockery of read- 
ing ; but it acted as a sort of narcotic ; and I had 
dropped into a doze, when I was aroused by a 
knocking at my door, sharp and decisive, as if 
the person knocking ■were not asking but demand- 
ing entrance. J ust as the knock came, the clock 
struck twelve, and I knew that I must have been 
sleeping for nearly three hours. I got up from 
my chair, opened the door, and inquired what 
was wanted of me. Standing in the lighted ball 
were the three indoor servants and the old nnrse : 
and the faces of all were absolutely blanched with, 
terror. One of the girls, in an agony of fright, 
caught hold of my sleeve and panted out: “0 sir, 
do come ! ” 

‘ I shook her off somewhat roughly and, addressing 
the nurae, said : “ What’s the meaning of this 

‘She was clearly as frightened as the others, 
but more self-possessed, and she replied : “ If 
you please, sir, Jane and Margaret say that their 
mistress is standing at the side-door, tapping on 
the glass; and that they will leave the bouse if 
you do not come and see.” 

‘ I called them fools, and hade them go to bed ; 
hut they crowded behind me as I hastily crossed 
the hall, and strode down the short corridor to 
j the side-door. I approached the door ; and I 
; must confess that my blood ran cold as I dis- 
tinctly heard the well-known tap, and thought I 
saw something white behind the glass panels. I 
turned my eyes to the bolt, which I drew back, 
and flung the door ■wide open. If I were 'to live 
for a millennium, I could never forget the sight I 
saw then. There stood mv wife, with bright open 
eyes, a flushed face, dishevelled hair, and her 
night-dress stained with large patches of blood ! 

“ James,” she said ; “ don’t be frightened ; it is 
I.” She may have said more ; but this was all I 
heard. They told me that I gasped, “Kate, my 
Kate ! " and fell down senseless. 

‘ When I recovered consciousness, I found my- 
self in bed. My wife, dressed as she was used 
to be dressed, was sitting by my side ; and I 
looked around and wondered whether I had been 
awakened from some horrible nightmare. At last 
the reality of the events of the past few days^came 
back to me^iuy wife’s illness, her death', her 
strange return from the world of spiiite. Whea 
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I summoned strength for the task, I asked what 
it all meant ; and though she could tell but little, 
that little was enough to solve the mystery. She 
said she had felt as if she were being rather 
roughly awakeneil from sleep ; and that when she 
l^came thoroughly aroused, she found she was 
sitting up in an open coffin at the bottom of a 
grave, with the blood running quickly from a 
deep cut in her ring-finger. The grave was 
shallow, and she had managed to climb out, when 
she discovered that she was not twenty yards from 
the door by which she M as accustomed to enter 
the bouse. She made her tvay to it ; and we knew 
the rest 

‘ It had been a curious case of trance, catalepsy, 
or whatever name men of science may give to 
these inexplicable simulations of death in which 
all the functions seem to be arrested while the 
vital. principle remains iufact She had been 
restored to coUscious animation by the cut given 
to her finger by the ruffian whose cupidity had 
tempted him to a deed from which many a hardy 
scoundrel would have shrunk. The perpetrator 
was of course one of the undertaker’s men, who 
had been struck by the glitter of the gems in the 
diamond ring ; and who, to obtain it, did not hesi- 
tate to violate the sanctity of the grave, and even 
to mutilate a corpse.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ I exclaimed, ‘ what an over- 
powering story. Was the rascal ever caught V 

* No ; he disappeared, and nothing w’as heard of 
him.’ 

* And your wife ? What effect had it on her ? ’ 

‘Curiously enough, her general health became 

better from that dreadful day ; but I think her 
nervous system must have received a permanent 
strain, for she entirely lost the physical courage 
which she had possessed in an extraordinary 
degree for a woman ; and about two years after- 
wards she became subject to attacks of asthma, 
which i.s, I believe, a complaint that often has its 
origin in some nervous shock. She lived, how- 
ever, to be over fifty, and was bright and. cheerful 
to the last, though she had been a confirmed 
invalid for five years before her death.’ 

Mr Fitzpatrick ceased speaking for a while ; and 
we were allowed to interject a few sentences of 
comment upon , the remarkable story we had 
heard ; but silence with him was never much 
more tlian a flash, and in ten minutes he wa.s in 
the middle of another narration. We di<l not 
separate until after midnight ; and I .saw him 
again several times daring my st.ay at Wintliorpe, 
which was more than usually pleasant. He had 
certainly an inexhaustible fund of stories ; but 1 
did not hear one that was, in the current literary 
slang of the day, *80 thoroughly ‘ sensational ’ as 
the story of Mrs Fitzpatrick’s Diamond Ring. 

[The foregoing narrative, which is founded ’on 
an actual occurrence, is another illustration of the 
danger of interring a human being apparently 
dead, but in whom life may nevertheless still 
linger. To be buried alive is a contingency the 
very thought of which fills the mind with horror ; 
and yet it is notorious that instances have occurred. 
And may yet occur, through neglect on the part of, 
those in charge to use even the most ordinary 
precautions. 

The subject is of such importance, that though 
it has been dealt with in these pages ou previous 


occasions, we gladly take this opportunity of again 
offering to our readers a few of the signs which 
usually distinguish actual from supposed death : — 
The arrest of the. pulse and the stoppage of 
breathing. No movement of the chest— no moist 
breath to dim a looking-glass placed before the 
mouth. These stoppages of pulse and breath may . 
however, under certain conditions be reduced to 
so low an ebb, that it is by no means easy to 
decide whether or not they are completely anni- 
hilated. Cases too have been known in which 
the patient had the power of voluntarily suspend- 
ing these functions for a considerable time. The 
loss of irritability in the muscles (a fact which 
may be readily ascertained by a galvanic current) 
is a sign of still greater importance than even the 
apparent stoppage of the heart or of the breath. 

The contractile power of the skin is also loist 
after death. When a cut is made through the 
skin of a dead body, the edges of the wound close, 
while a similar cut made during life presents an 
open or gaping aj)pearance. 

An important change termed the rigor mortis 
takes place after death, at varying periods. The 
pliability of the body ceases, and a gener.al stiff- 
ness en.sues. This change may appear within 
half-an-hour, or it may be delayed for twenty or 
thirty hours, according to the nature of the dis- 
ease. It must however, be borne in mind that 
rigor mortis is not a continuous cnmlilion ; it lasts 
for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, and then 
passes away. Commencing in the he, ad, it proceeds 
gradually downwards, the lower extremities being 
the last to stiffen; and disappears in (he samr. order. 

One of the mo.st important of the varioii.s 
changes tiiat indicate deatli is the altered colour 
of the surface of the body. Livid spots of various 
sizes occur, from local congestions during life; but 
the appearance of a green tint on the skin (>f the 
abdomen, accompanied by a separation of the 
cuticle or skin, i.s a certain .sign lliat life is extinct. 
To these syinjitoins may be affdeil the half-closed 
eyelids and dilated pupils; and the half-closed 
fingers, with the thumb turned in. It is impor- 
tant to note that the sliglite.st motion of the heart 
may be detected Viy the .stellio.scope even though 
breathing axid the pulse have ceased. If the heart, 
therefore, be silenlt to this delicate instrument, the 
vital spark has lied. — E d. I 
1 . ^ 

GLOAMING. 

FIIOM THE aEUMAN OP OOETnE. 

Twieight downward softly floatcth; 

All, once near, seems dim and far ; 

High aloft now faintly gleametb. 

Pale and dear, the evening star. 

All in doubtful shadow quavers ; 

Up and up the slow mists creep ; 

Down, the lake, ’mid deepest darknesi?, 

Mirroring darkness, lies asleep. 

On the eastern sky appearing, 

Lo ! tho moon, bright, pure, and dear; 

Slender w’illows’ waving branches 
Sport upon tlic waters near. 

Through the playful, flitting shadows, 

Quivers Luna’s magic shine; 

Through tlie eye this freshness stealing, 

Steals into this heart of mine. o. s. r. 
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OVERWORK AND UNDERWORK 
0>'K of tlie infiriy Asaooi.'itioiis ■vvorkin.'’ for good 
in the inotropoli.s is the National Health Society, 
which has been some years iu existence, and 
wlio.se object, by means of popular lectures, is 
to dilVusc well-eskiblished facts connected witli 
Bauitary knowledge. Addrc.ssing itself especially 
to families and households, with a view to the 
yrovention of di.sease .and preservation of health, 
jt has, we understand, been of material service in 
dis.:!t‘minating useful information among various 
chuc.ea of the community. The princijial lecturers 
are medical no. :i ; but the numlier of iion-jiro- 
fes.sianals is by no me.ins inconsideral'le. Some 
of the lectures are, liy the courte.sy of families 
connected with the Society, delivered iu Dniwing- 
i-oom.s to fashionable audiences ; while in other 
case.s the lectures are addressed to botlies of 
artisans, on suhjccts of profe-ssional importance. 
j'’oi’ example, wo .see that the Society proposes to 
organise a series of lectures and demonstrations 
to working-plumbers, a class of men on whose 
handicraft not a little of the health-comfort of 
households now de[»ends. Desirous to promote 
the objects of the Society, which in some resj)e.ct.s 
arc what we have long been labouring at, w'c offer 
the fol’owing .specimeu of one of the more inte- 
resting lectures, slightly abridged. It is by Dr 
Samuel Wilk.s, on (Iverwork and Underwork, and 
lias been obligingly handed to us for general 
circulation. 

Dr Wilk.s begins by speaking of the human 
body as a machine, some parts of which go on 
continuously, while others are at times at rest ; 
and thi.s period of rest and activity is intimately 
associated with darkness and light a.s the earth 
makes its diurnal revolution on its axis. 

. ‘If we take a working man or mechanic, and 
allow him sufficient time for his meals and for 
sleep, his body cau produce enough force to keep 
him employed for the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours. There are many instances where this 
has been done, so that when it is asked whether 
a man can work the whole day, the answer is, 


assuredly he can ; but this always implies that he 
is allowed time for his meals, and that he has so 
many hours for sleep. It is idle to ask if a man 
can w'ork the whole twenty-four hours for an 
indefinite time, since Nature ha.s made us in such 
a way as to necessitate a period of re.st. If this is 
allowed, then we may safely assert that he can 
work the whole of the day. Ilaalth is perfectly 
compatible with this idea, if the day he regarded 
in its true physiological sense. It would seem ^ 
to 3 'ou a self-evident fact that the work got out of 
a steam-engine mii.st be proportioned to the supply 
of fuel ; and a similar law jirevails in the animal 
machine ; or in general terms, as the best work can 
be got out of a machine when it is well taken care 
of, so in the same way the most work can be got 
from the men or women who best take care of 
themselves. This, you saj”, is a self-evident 
jiropo-sition ; and yet it is one which half the 
wairld di?regard.s. If you keep in mind that 
jour body is a furnace, having a temperature 
of ne.arlv a hundred degrees, whilst perhaps the 
.surrounding air is only sixty degrees, you can 
im.agiue the amount of combustion which is 
going on within us : the body is a furnace in 
which the food undergoes chemical change.s, and 
iu which tlie tissues are burning, so that it may 
happen, as I witnessed in a consumptive patient 
i the other day, that the animal heat may reach 
’ a hundred and thirty degrees. » 

‘ As motion is a form of energy taking the place 
of heat, so all these chemical changes in the body 
produce movement as well as warmth. For i 
; instance, if you have to carry your body up a 
I mountain, which is the same thing as walking 
: up, a very great amount of chemical action must 
have taken place in the body to produce the 
necessary power, and you know when j’ou arrive 
at the top how very rea<ly you feel to replenish 
the system. Now, if thi.s same amount of chemical 
change had produced heat instead ol motion, you 
would bo lying on a sick-bed, utterly prostrate, 
and consumed by your own fires. That^is one 
great difference between health and disease. Now 
we know pretty well what amount of food is 
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aecearary, axul what its nature must be in order 
to supply the furnace of the body, so as to obtain 
from it the full amount of heat and motion ; and 
it seems a self-evident fact that in ortler to obtain 
the most effect from tliis or any other machine, 
its requirements must be first attended to. Yet 
remarkably enough, this first law of Nature is 
absolutely unheeded. For exainplc, I lately had 
a young curate under luy care, who was much 
devoted to his work in a poor suburb of London, 
but who, getting overdone and overworketl, came 
to me for advice. I synipathised with him 
in his desire to use all efforts for the benefit of 
the poor, but unlike him I regarded his body as 
the necessary instrument to perform his object ; 
he had some vagui'i notions about oueigy, will, 
religion,* and otlw^ metaphysical principles which 
could aid him ; and therefore it was almost a 
revelation to him to be told that all of his 
forces came out of his body, and if ho wished 
to strengthen or multiply tliesc, he must not 
ignore the laws of Nature, hut rather niakc a 
study of his bodily organism. By making this 
one of his objects of life, he would find that he 
would get much more work out of himself tlian 
heretofore. He took my advice ; and called on 
me some weeks afterwards to report himself well 
and equal to all his duties. He had desisted from 
'sacrificing his meals and sloop lime to his avoca- 
tions j but on the other hand made a religious 
duty of thinking of them, and found himstdf 
doing more and better work than before. 

‘One of the liardest-Avorking men in my pro- 
fession, on being asked how he could get through 
all his daily toil, answered, by first having regard 
to health and physical requirements. 

‘ A lady of good mental powers, engaged much 
in school-tcachiug and home niissicynary work, 
became at length so devoted to what she con- 
sidered to be the great aim of her lii'e, that she 
began to depriv'o herself of some of her ordinary 
meals, and often to debar herself from her cus- 
tomary food, that she might have more for the 
poor X)eople around her. Never was there a more 
high-minded devotion, or greater sacrilice, com- 
bined in so great a folly, I apprehended that slie 
never let so low a thought cross her mind that 
she. was ,A mechanical or chemical machine; she 
consequently fell into a wretcli(:<l state of healili, 
wasted away to a skeleton, and became so feeble, 
that when I saw her she could rrot walk liou! her 
sitting-room to her bed-roou), and at last fell a 
victim to her ignorance and to her tiisrespect of 
the first laws of physiology. 

‘ In minor degrees we see every day that work 
cannot be done with an impaired bodily organisa- 
tion; this is self-evident; bat it is not so clear 
when it arises from insufficient or imi)roper nutri- ! 
meut I see a very large number of persons who 
suffer from nerve-depression, and I ^nd their mode ' 
of life is quite sufficient to account for it, being ' 
one altogether incompatible with health. When, 
therefore, we discuss the question of the amount of ; 


work which a person can do, the very first and 
obvious condition is, that the machine is kept in 
ordet ; and yet tliis prime necessity is often over- 
looked in the calculation, 

‘ The physical w'ork or muscular exercise is that 
in which the labourer is solely engaged, and wo 
might therefore ask ourselves in the first place, 
can this be wholly roj)luced by mental work ? 
This can only be answered by appealing to the 
result of experience ; and in this respect, I think it 
may be said that although there have been some 
very remarkable instances of persons who have 
taken no bodily exercise whatever for several 
years, and during this time accomplished much 
literary and other mental work, yet at last they 
have broken down from the w’ant of it. I think 
we must admit the necessity of bodily exorcise for 
all, and therefore the question to be solved is the 
amount of that exercise. Now, every-day observa- 
tion is sufficient to shew that the retpiiroments 
vary with diflercnt jieoplo; so that we are forced to 
explain this diHerenco on the principle that use is 
second nature, and maintain tliat the iieces.sity for 
much exercise has been artificially acquired ; and, 
on the other hand, that those who haves never 
uccirstoiucd themselves to it, do not require it. 
Some persons find it necessary to take a measured 
walk every day ; others a ride on horseback, or 
])erliap3 on a bicycle ; others an occasional run 
with the hounds, or a day’s slioutiug ; whilst .somo 
find their walk to and from ])usines.s sufficient for 
them. Some make an occupation in order to 
exercise theii' muscles, and take to gardening or 
cutting clown trees ; or they keep a lathe in the 
house, and sujqdy all their neighbours with 
handles of drawers made of every wood in the 
known world. There seems to Ijo a real necessity 
fur some employiuent of the body for tlio.se. who 
liave not the oppovtuiiily of out-of-door exerci.se. 
.Some will walk uj) an'd ilowii tlmir garden, or jmee 
round and vtund their room, like tho.se uuhajiiiy 
beasts in the Zoo!i;gic,il (iardems who circulate 
I'ound their ilen.s, gi\ ing now and then a jump 
over a bar in order to wmk oH' their (^j'Hjrfluous 
energies ; or a.s the en and- boys do in the street, 
jmt down their gooJ.s to fight with other boys, or 
not happily nu-eting with an antagonist, get riel of 
their forces by jumping over all the posts on their 
road. 

‘At school or college, the various games have 
become a jiart of tlie constituted curriculum of 
duty, and every lad or young man row's, plays at 
football, or cricket. Young ladies also have their 
lawn temii.s, and are ever ready for a dance. 
During a frosty winter, their cuthu.siasm for exer- 
cise on the ice often surpasse.s due bounds ; but 
I hen nothing cun tcdl more in favour of the pur- 
.suit than the joyou-s e.xhilaratiofi of the young 
lady us slio drive.s against the cool bracing air. 

‘ We, however, get a step further in our problem, 
and ask if wee add .so much time for exercise to 
that already allotted to sleep ami meals, may wo 
occupy the remainder in mental labour ? I should 
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say assuredly wc can. We have only to look 
around amongst our friends and take a glance at 

? ublic men, to see that they waste not a moment. 

'he whole of their time is occupied, and this 
month after month. 

‘ Having determined these broad principles, 
another question arises, which is one of greater 
practical issue in every-day lif^ and it is this. 
Supposing the whole of our time — that is, the 
time fixed by physiological consideration — can be 
occupied 1)y n 'uital work, can it be jirofitably or 
even possibly employed in one Itind of labour or 
intellectual pursuit, or must these be varied 1 
This can only be auswere<i by apjjealing to ex[>e- 
ricnce ; and I think all will agree in the answer 
that the mind cannot be occupied on one subject 
alone with impunity ; that in order to allow full 
occupation for the brain during tlie whole of the 
•working hours, many of the faculties must be 
employed ; not only is this a necessity, but it is 
advantageous, by invigorating tlie mind itself. 
Every one should therefore have more than one 
object or pursuit in life, A professional man 
might be wholly devoted to his pursuits ; because, 
after the monotonous and bread-earning toil of 
the day, be could direct his thoughts towards the 
scientific or philosophical side of his calling ; but 
even fur these, bo he parson, lawyer, or tlo<;tor, it 
is better for liim to spend a part of his lime in an 
occupation ijuile foreign to his daily allotted task, 
Put with the business man, or with liini who is at 
i,i!> ledger all da\’, the case is far ditrenuit ; and 1 
believe a second occujialiou is au absolute neces- 
sit}', ollu rwiso sonic small and limited faimlty of 
the juiud is put on the stretch for liours <laily, 
and at last breads down under the pressun* put 
upon it, 

‘ Lord PalnK.Tslon was e' nsidered a marvel for 
work, but the work was much varied, Loial 
Brougham’s bruin was a mine of •wealth, but it 
could only become thus by legal ])ur.suil.5 lieing 
changed ever and auou for literary or scieutilic 
ones. A late judge, who only retired from tlie 
bench at a very advanced agv*, was aeeustoiued to 
recreate himself after leaving bis court, by work- 
ing out matbomatieul jiroblems. This was not 
additional labour, but a un'diu of giving re.st to 
wearied portions of the brain. Need 1 mention 
one of our greatest liv'ing statesmen, than whom 
no better cxamjilo can be allnrded of human 
capabilities— he loses no single moment (..f his 
time, and can jiass from ]>olitics to theology or 
cbuisical literature as he will ; but in order to 
accomplish this, he has found it necessary to use 
some muscular exercise, and if ordinary informa- 
tion can be relied upon, be sleeps well and sound, 
A case proving that after the physiological laws 
have been obeyed as to meals, sleej*, and exorcise, 
the whole of the remaining lime may bo occiqued ; 
and shewing also that in order to produce a vigor- 
ous mind, a number and vaiiety of subjects Juust 
be brought under coutempdution. 

‘ A similar law of Nature prevails with resj)ect to 
other orgaus besides the brain ; as, for examjde, 

the muscles. A working-man — say a carpenter 

may be employed for several hours in manual 
exertion of various kinds with imimnity ; but no 
one can employ a certain set of muscles alone for 
any length of time Avithont fatigue. Let any one 
try and Keep his body or bis arm in a fixed position 
for only a lew minutes, and lie will soon discover 


that it is attended Avith the utmost weariness. 
Artisans who use some special muscles often suffer 
from their complete paralysis, as the hammermen 
at Sheffield or the telegraph clerks; and in the 
same manner, those who sit several hours a day 
writing, become the subject of what we call 
writer’s cramp or palsy, just as dancer’s cramp is 
a spasm affecting the muscles of the leg. Out of 
all this comes the practical issue, and AA'liich I find 
most important to inculcate, that not only is the 
occnjiation of all the faculties, or a number of 
them, less fatiguing than the emjdoyment of one 
only, as is the use of the whole arm rather than a 
jiarticular set of muscles, but that the mode of 
giving rest to one faculty is by the empiloymeut of 
others. 

‘For instance, a^an occupied in bueiness, or 
in speculation in tno City, becomes Avorried — his 
heallh fails, appetite impaired, afitl his niglits are 
sleepless ; he is recommended rest. He has not 
resolution to lake a journey; but goes home, occu- 
jdes his time in Avandering about his house and 
garden, Avitb Ids mind never olf his affairs — is 
constantly talking of them to his wife, and goes 
to bed with bis ledgers on Ids brain. This man is 
Avorsc off than Avheii at Ida office, for then he aa'ES 
doing something to distract bis mind ; but now he 
has tlie opportunity to dAvell on bis aft’airs morn- 
ing, noon, and night. The only way to get him 
out of the rut and break Ids train of thought, is to 
surround 1dm Avitb new circumstances, Avldcb may, 
excite in him novel tliongbts and fresh ideas ; and 
so by the jirocess of exclusion the old Avorrics are 
thrust out.’ 

The lecturer next insists on the necessity for 
sleep at tlu! proper times, in order to give repose 
t ) the brain, and then proceeds : ‘ It is possible, 
after allowing time for meals and sleep, to fill up 
tlie remainder Avitli manual Avork. If the Avork be 
mental, then a small portion of time must be given 
to exercise or pb} sical labour, and the remainder 
of the <liiy may be wliolly occupied. Of course, as 
a matter of fact tliis is not done, nor is it advis- 
able, since a jiortion of time should be given to 
amusement or recreation, as to tlie enjoyment of 
innsic or the stage. It is not true, as many seem 
to tbink, that it is not possible to fill in all the 
hours Avilb Avork, as this AA'oubl soon Avear out the 
macldno, and that iherol'ore several hours of abso- 
lute rest are reipiired. Noav this is a A'ery pre\’a- 
leiit error, and iu my jirol'essioii I do not pass a 
day Avitliout having to combat this mistaken Anew. 
What r daily Avitness, is the fact that yoipig 
persons suffer from Avant of occupation. This 
does not so often occur in the male sex to the 
same lamentable extent as ani6ngst young Avomen ; 
but occasionally I get confinm-nl Iiypochondriacs 
amongst men, and I then very frequently find they 
have no occupation, and have fallen a prey to 
morbid feelings Avhicb their idleness has induced. 
A friend of my own in the medical profession, 
and Avorkiiig bar.1 iu general practice, enjoyed 
good health until a verA’^ ricli aunt left him a large 
fortune. He threw iqi Jiis business, and then his 
miseries commenced : after visiting friends and 
enjoying all the ordinary pleasures of life, be at 
length iiecame Aveary of them ; be sank into a list- 
less state, and of coui'se bis health suffered ; he 
then began to tbink he had this disease and the 
other, until he became a prey to a thousand 
fancied ailments ; he became feeble both in body 
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and ndndj a confinned hypochondriac, and is at 
the present time slowly dying. The Iwdily 
machinery is like all niachiues of human device— 
it nmsfc worked to be kept in order, for, like 
them, if left at rest, it will much sooner rust out 
than jirear out One of the firm of Broadwood 
lately said to me : You ought to have your piano 
played upon daily, for notliing is so detriraentil to 
an instrument as to let it lie idle. The numerous 
joints must be kept in movement if you wdsh it 
ever ready for use. The case of my friend is an 
extreme one ; but lesser degrees of it I constantly 
meet w’ith, and, as I just now said, daily in women. 

I see families containing several daughters who 
literally do nothing. Ju.st think of going to bed 
to-night, and to know the morrow is coming, with 
no objects before you to fill the day, much le.s.s I'or 
the whole year to come ! It hen I consider the 
bodily orgauisnV with its moral and sjiiritual 
osjuratious, and think of the numbers of women 
who have no object to be.stow these u])on, 1 do not 
wonder at all the hysterical and nervous vag.iries 
which I have to treat.’ 

We reserve the remainder of the lecture for a 
second article. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER XX.XII. — AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

He poured forth an imjyetuous torrent of self-accnsntion. 

‘To be well in chamher-s,’ Thackeray writes in 
that novel of his which has always been my | 
favourite, ‘is melancholy and loncdy and selfish i I shall sell 


enough ; but to be ill in chamber-s— to ])a.ss nights 
of pain and watchfulness — to long for the morning 
and the laundress — to serve yourself your own 
medicine by your own ivatch— to liave no oth(;r 
companion for long hours but your own sickefting 
fancies and fevered thoughts : no kind hand to 


of my sick-room aged and altered. Tlte Hol- 
born lawyer had no comfort for me when I called 
upon him, though his inanner was distinctly sym- 
pathetic and gentle. He offered to pay uie at 
any time the first iiortion of the allowance my 
uncle had propo.sed to make me ; but I refused 
it sullenly, and told him that until Mr Hartley 
had witlulrawn his accu.sation, I would hold no 
dealings with him, and would nevermore accept 
a farthing at his hands. 

‘How do you propose to live?’ Mr Bilton asked 
me, ‘ You have no profe.ssi(m as yet.’ 

‘ I do not know,’ I arnswered, with a bitter and 
resentful sense of the injustice which had been 
done me. ‘No man with a ])uir of hands need 
stirvc.’ He shook bis liead at that witli a pitying 
smile, wliiHi in the .sorone.s.s of my heart, I received 
almost as if it had been a lilow. 

‘ When you change your mind,’ he answered, 
‘you cun come to me.’ 

‘ My mind will m>t cbaiige on that matter,’ I 
responded. ‘ Let me know if you learu anything 
f'Bom the jiolice.’ 

He promised me that ; and I left him, ami went 
back 1o my rooms, to survey the prospect which, 
spread itself befime me. Jt looked very barren; 
and I was groaning iji spirit over it, and was 
lashing myself into a great slate of rage against 
Uncle Ben, as the auliior of my mi.H;ry, wJien 
(Jregory came in. 

‘Jack,’ he .said with a friendly hand upon my 
shoulder, ‘ what do you [iropose to do ?’ 

*I don’t know,’! .aiiswered fretfully. ‘I think 
olf the things, send the pwc.oeds to 


Bilton, for my uncle, ami enlist.’ lie kept his 
liand upon my .shoulder wliilst 1 spoke, and gave 
me a little ]>u!l at the la-t word, which indicated 
a decided neg.itive. — ‘ Wiiat else can I liol'I 
askcil him gloomily. 

‘ It i.s (piite clear,’ said (Jregory, ‘ that yon can’t 


this 


cloud between you dis.ippears.' 

‘ 1 will never lakt; amUher juuniy from him,’ I 
cried hotly. ‘Ami if any cliancc jiresent it.self, 
I will pay back eveiy farthing lie Inw spent upon 
me, though'! have to jiuy it to his graud- 
childivn.’' 

‘You can’t do that on a shilling a day, you 
goose,’ s.iid (ti'.'gory, with his hand s^l upon my 
shoulder. * Do you kiiow wliat I do lor a living I ’ 

‘I didn’t know,’ I answered, ‘that yofl did 
anything. I thougiit your father mado you au 


give you drink if you are thirsty, or to smooth ' receive any more money from your uncle until 
the hot pillow’ that crumple.s under you — this ; 
indeed is a fate so dismal and tragic, that we | 
shall not enlarge upon its horrors, aiid shall only j 
heartily pity thu.se bachelors in tlie Temple wlio ' 
brave it every day,’ All this I sulfered ; and with | 
it, in such lucid moments as the. fever afforded i 
me, I made my.self worse hy the rebellion in i 
•W'hich I raged against my Uncle Ben’.s su.spicion. | 

I learned afterwards that three day,s after my j 
seizure, Gregory, who had paid several visit.s to | 
my rooms, and had succeeded in making no one i 
hear his summons at the dotir, w’uylaid the lauu- ! allowance, 
dress id his anxiety about me; and finding the I ‘ ,’\lv father’s monev,’ he .said gravely, ‘has been 
state I was in, rushed boldly after Dr Brand, and ! .sunk ’in mines, and swallowed in the Gulf of 
told him not only the fact ol my iilne.s.s, but the j Me.xico, ami strowui broadcast over the tracts of 
reason of it. The good Doctor alt(;n«le(l rue, and j J’at.'igonia, and invented in the great vineyard 
sent a practised nurse, who 8uper.:-ed.:a the Jann- i .speeiilation iu Smilh’.s Sound, and dissipated gene- 
dress ; and having discovered her in a st.ile of | rally on hojieful experiments which bade fair to 
intoxication, with a bottle of my bramly on the j viehl a rich profit to— the promolcr.s. I su{)po,se 
table before her, took upon her.s( if to discliargo j lh<> y.romoters have jirotited hy them ; but his 
that faithless functionary. The laundivs.?, as 1 children have been keeping him the.se past two 
learned afterward.?, revenged her.self by pitying | years, and he hicsirt one financial feather left to 
statements to the other men whose, chambers j ily with. I don’t Idame him,’ said Gregory, 
she attended, as to the sorrow she Idt at seeing | making a curious grimace. ‘ He nie.’int well, 
such a nice young gentleman take to drink so early. ! He never caved for money, or understood it ; but 
The Doctor’s medicine and the nuise’s tending ; Ijo thought it would be nice to leave us all mib 
brought me round ; and for some days alter the ; lionaire.s, and iu the attemjit to do it he ruined 
lever had left me, I lay quite tranquil and at , himself. That's all. Now, how do you think I 
Test; but my after- recovery was .made slow by; live?’ 
the tniseiy of mind which I endured. I came out j ‘ How do you live t * 
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* By teaching my grandmother the art and * He w your uncle, isn t he ? said Gregory, 
mystery of egg-sucking,’ he answwecl. ‘I am a ‘Very well 1 said he was. 

public instructor. I have this morning comideted ‘He must know,’ I said, ‘that my uncle and I 

an article on “Sugar" for ’the new Eucyclopmdia. arc parted, and that I have no hopes from him. 
I did one on “ Soap " last week. 1 am the author I will not sail under false colours, 
of that instructive volume The TVorld's WorMom. ‘You Quixotic young jdiot, said Gregory with 
I write for reviews, mnga/iiies, newspapers. A rough amity ; ‘don t talk rubbish. What s Hecuba 
farce of mine will be played next week at the to him— meaning your estimable uncle— or he 
OlviJipiC Yon must come and see it. I am to Hecuba ? You set to work on your articles, 
writim' a novel for a firm in Tilanchoster who Think of a title, crisp, alliterative il possible, 

will BubliHli it simnltaneonsly in thirteen pro- and accurately descnptive. Let me sec the tirst, 

vinciai weekly journak “The ym is migliticr and I’ll tell you if it’ll do. You 11 hnd me a 

than the sword,’’ as the Dandy of Literature most cruel critic ; so take care.’ , . t i . ■> 

Iriily saith You can only earn a shilling a day 1 had at that tune thirty pounds in hand, ana 
with the sabre. I make six liiindied a year with half of that had to go in payment of a quarter s 
a (iiiill, and hope to make more in time. All is rental for my chambers; but I looked forward 

lish that conies to my net. 1 shall be in iiarlia- with new liope uow^ancl under A^sops directions, 

ment next scssiou— not as a member, but as a I went to work at once, to make this small sum 
salaried censor of the House, a leader-writer to a little larger. The iollovving night saw me m 

a daily iounial. I have been at Ibis work now Wliitechapel, in company with an Inspector and 

foE four yonrsri, and 1 tUii doiiij^ wtdl ut it. }s‘ow u Scrj^f*cint ol 1 olic 6 5 iiud in £i \\e 6 k 1 was fully 
tliis irui to niy ijiu'slif)!! You junst HCijiuuiTitcd witli tlio lociilo of the slums, sikI kiiGvv 

earn a liviiu^ f^ornohow, and you luust do it like soiuethiug of their cliuractcristics. Every night 


earn a living f^ornehow, and you luust do it like 
a gentleman, AVliy not try my yhin r 

I flashed at tlie PU'^gestion. Of all the fairy 


wlieu 1 eaine home, I wrote the story of the even- 
iuLr's adventures in comjdete detail ; and every 


palaces 1 had built in fancy for luyself to live in morning alter, I trimmed and polished \\utu 
— and they had been many in my liopoful days — zealous care. Then I gave a week to the complete 
none had .seemed so well worth living for m ! rewriting of the series, and began to regard it as 
that in which Mojie enshrined certain literary I a masterpiece ol literary eflort. My note to 
Works of mine, as Vet nil writtiMi. i Gregory in which I announced that they were 


‘But who would p;iv for anv work' that T could ! ready for inspection was written motle.stly enough; 
;io?’ I asked. ‘ I anrnntriink I - \ -think' j but I felt within myself that the articles would* 


‘O y(V cried CregHry, ‘you fliiiik ! J know j stagger him more than a little. When he came 
von think, j’tit your lliou.dits on naricr. .lack, to read llieni, I had arrived at the belief that 

r. - * ^ /‘ii 1 *4.1- 1 . 


1 CiiTi uivo yo!; a ah im*f 3 . This is a. .secret, mind th(*y warii filled with perhaps the vilest tiusli 
von. atid it mu.st be keiit.^ I n(KlJ'?d ‘Of course*/ whicli had ever been put upon paper; and when 


and be went ou ; ‘Lord (/hcdfrvvood is aiming at 
a place in the miiiislrv, and he is esnihli.-tbing a 
daily journ.al. Stmio will be lb* b\‘iv(‘.s 

the Ihiily aMhH on ])nr]»oso to rnh* over us. I am 


he tov)k them away with the simple, statement 
that he thought they would do, I felt immensely 
relieved. 

r>v-und-by there came to me by post a bundle 


parliameutarv leafier- writer. You shall l.>e “Our jot damp strips of paper in which the artudes 
S[)cc.ial Coninii.s.sioiier/’ if yon will, and you shall j api)eared in type; and though I knew thorn 
hit on a tlicrue at once and w rite* a series of i bv heart already, I read them through micl 
article.^. Let me j-ive you a hint. Su]>i><is(* you | through with an ever-increasing pride and joy, 
take the Imiulon Slums, wdiich have been ‘“doiic^’' and resolved that tlicy^ would take the town )y 
again and again, and ivill bo “done*^’ again and UMorm. At last the paper appeared; and onjhe 
again, so long ha tbev and m-wspaper wiiters live ’ jilacard ol contents 1 with my own eyes beheld 
side by side. Attempt no line writing. Be as ! in the public streets the printed title of my senes, 
accurate, as uncoinjiromising as a idndograph. ! The Strand wailtzed wdth me. I paid a 
Say all you see. Wake ^oiir smtenccs .sliort and | for a cojiy of the new journal, and W'oiidcred 11 
curt, and let each senteiice jietriiy a fact. Keep j the boy who served me knew that there wars an 
your eyes open, an<l set down (‘vcr vthing. Load; | article of mine in it, and wdiat he would ^hiUK 
be afraid of being commonplace or vulgar, but i it be did know it. 1 opened and folded 
be rigidly and strictly true, Tinagdue notbing. j paper, ami read the article anew’ as I walked to 
Use no too-powerful ailjnctivcs, 'riiere is nothing | my clnuiibers. If all the hurrying crowds tlia 
simpler than the style I mean, and nothini; that ! went between Charing Cross and Clements lauies 
takes better with the public, wlncli is made up lia<l formed in row.s to see me pass, and naa 
of matter-of-fact people for the most part, and cheered me like a Royal Procession on a gala- 
doesn’t care for hiiih-fulutin’.’ day, 1 could not have Iclt prouder, ^very 

I aeked with .some misgiving if Gregory had I placard on the walla from which the words my 
influence enough to secure, this work for me. pen had written looked upon me, was a tribute 

^ t 1 . ... ... - 1 ^ .14- flirt r\\ otinrl ixrir.h- 


I asked with some misgiving if Gregor 
influence enough to secure this work for me. 


a tribute 


4l4i II t,- 1. 14 1 rt W « 4 1 IV U.II lilt,:. I 11 IlfUl I A I tO.. 4* X v. .i 1*1, 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘if you only do these first to me ; and Mheii at last a long tilo ol saimwicl^ 
things decently. Set about them at once. We men came along the street, each bearing at bacK 
shall be ready to begin in a month, and you must and front an invitation to the general public w) 
start with us. I have name<l you to Stone purchase the new' journal and to read ray articles, 
already— promisiifg, brilliant young fellow, did specially mentioned in large type, I was 
■well at college, nephew of Hartley, great million*- beside myself, and was glad to walk into tne 
aire, anxious to join literary guild, win his spurs, quiet of the Inn, lest my emotion shoula be 


that sort of thing.’ 


observed. The iqishot of the business was 


‘Why did you speak of niy uncle I asked I received a clietjiie for the series, and tnat I 
glooxuily. was engaged at a settled weekly salary as a 
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descriptive writer on the now daily journal. 
The salary I received opened no visions of El 
Dorado to niy gaze ; hut it was enough to live 
on quietly. I dropped out of my place in the 
hospital ; and nobody there, except Dr Brand, 
knew why. But the crowd of friends who had 
sought the society of the acknowledged nephew 
of the great millionaire, dropped off when the 
great millionaire’s supply had ceased to gild me ; 
and I knew on whos6 help and friendship I could 
rely. 

In all the devious ways in w'hich my life has 
been guided, I can but recognise a Master Hand. 
I have been moved inexorably here and tlierc, 
against my will, apart from my will. The plan 
of my life has no more been mine than the words 
written by loy pen this moment are dictated by 
it. And now in the halting-place of life at which j 
I tell this storjt; I can see the plan which my 
unwilling movemeuta here and there have traced, 
and I know that I was guided to a settled end. 

My articles did not take the tow3i l)y storm ; 
but they attracted at lca.st the notice of the Editor, 
who made up his mind from them that tlie low 
life of lioudon was my especial track. He kept | 
me on it. He found for me series after series, j 
until at last he set me upon the gi'cat religious j 
revival, which at that time was agitating the lower j 
classes of London ; and I followed the course of 
this strange wave into such curves and bollow.s 
of the human shore as I could reach. 

_On a certain night, when the rain w’as falling j 
dismally, I crossed the river afoot, and walke<l 
towards a great Avooden taberaacle in which the ! 
chief services of the revival were held. It was j 
Sunday, and the streets were blank. I remember i 
the look of the flickering gas-lighLs in the dusk — 
the grimy perspective of the mean houses as they 
stretched ovit toAvards the dark iu dreary mono- 
tony of ugliness — the sullen pools of raiu in tlio, 
breaches of the paA'cinent — the chill di.sc.omfort of 
the fretful Avinu. When I reached the ]dace, I | 
was a little surprised to find that the service had 
begun ; but a glance at the bills upon the Avooden 
aa’uILs shcAved me that I had mistaken the annouiice<l 
time by Iialf an hour. It mattered little ; and I 
entered, finding even standing-room AAuth dilTiculty. 
A man ujion the platform aams frenzy ing himself in i 
prayer, and the vast croAvd folloAved his appeaL I 
Avith cries and groans. When the prayer Avas oA cr, | 
another man gave out a hymn, and somelhou.sand.s ' 
of voices rolled it to the roof. I have heard nothing ! 
like that rough singing elscAA’liere. The hymu over, | 
a third man ofl'ered prayer ; and then, Avith first a j 
rustle and a curious SAvaying in the croAvd, and ! 
then a dead silence, the congregation settled it, self to 
bear the sermon. A toll and commanding figure 
clad in black, came forward to the platform’s edge. 
The light was dim, and there A\'a.s a positive cloud 
of steam from the damp clothes of fiie crowd ; but 
I seemed to know the poise of that golden liead, 
and the slow imperious motion of the arm by 
which the preacher seemed to command silence. 
And with tlie first tones of his voice, I kncAv him. 
It was Gascoigne. At first, I was so amazed to see 
him there that I could scarcely find a thought for 
what he said ; but remembering that more than 
one clergyman of the Church of England had 
given countenance to this movement, though none, 
so far as I knew, had spoken from the platform, 

I composed myself to listen. If such a sermon 


as he preached had been written, few men of taste 
could haA’e approA'-ed it. Had it been delivered in a 
church and to a cultiAmted audience, its force would 
have been lost. But Gascoigne, as I knew now, 
Avos an orator, and somehow he knew his people, 
and he SAvayed the croAvd with, the passion and 
the pathos of his Avords. Every simile was trite. 
There was nothing beyond the comprebension of 
the meanest ; but everything was dramatic, and 
instinct Avith a fire tliat set even my veins tingling, 
though I Avas bent rather on criticism than devo- 
tion. 

His voice was wonderful to hear. It rang over 
us like a clarion ; it moved us like a Avind ; it 
rose to beiglit beyond height of passionate denun- 
ciation. It fell to dead silence for a moment, 
and then its rare music took a softer mood ; and 
in a while it passed to exultation, and rose again 
majestic, .'incl thrilled and awed and melted the 
rough souls that lieard it. But if I had been 
amazed before, .astonishment transcended itself 
when tlie preacher poured forth an impetuous 
torrent of sidf-accusation. He, vilc.st among 
sinuer.s, lie most faithless to the truth, must yet 
preach, for the hand of God aaus upon him. So ho 
spoke ; and the strange discourse continued Avitli 
an appeal to the DiA'ine Mercy, whicli Avas echoed 
in sobs and prayers about the place, and clo,scd 
amidst a storm of tears and cries. I made an 
cdbrt to struggle througdi the crowd towards the 
platform ; but the stream Ava.s all against me — 
craAvling sluAvly to the front door ; ami Avhen I had 
ro.=igneJ my effort, and had made a way round the 
buiiding to tlie preacher’s retiring-room, it was 
dark and empty. J Aveiit lionie iu a condition of 
unea.sy Avonde.r, Avith a fear about Gascoigne in my 
thoughts Avliich no reasoning in hi.s favour could 
altogether stifle. 

lie laid never been a good correspomlent ; aud 
of late yoar-s, our letters, though full of liearlin(.‘.s.s, 
were brief and rare on bolli sidc.s. 7’liat had never 
made a diliereuce in my friimdsliip to liim, or 
indicated any, us I believed, on either side.. I 
laid AA'i'itten to him once cum'eniing my I’ncle 
Ben’s .susjiicion of me, and had loceivcd a letter 
of syrupatliy and indignant protest; hut my later 
letters setting forth my new pro.spects had not 
been answered. I began to ask myself if Gascoigne 
liad thrown aAvay his prospects in |he (.liurch ; 
hut 1 could resolve on no belief, and Avas left — as 
1 have said already — in uneasy Avonder. 

(.>11 the I'ollowing night lAventagaiu through the 
Aviutry rain to the tabernacle, and reaching the 
place early, took advantage of iny occupation as a 
j()urnali.st, and secured a seat in front. Gascoigne 
did not appear j but I learned on imjuiry that he 
wa.s to preach on Wednesday. 1 cannot till by 
what instinct I did it ; but on that night I waived 
my privilege, and took a place some twenty rows 
down iu the middle of the central division. When 
the doors Avere opened for tlie admission of the 
populace, men and women stormed into the bnild- 
uig headlong and fought for places. The aisles 
were choked, and the AA'hole place was crammed 
almost to suffocation. After a long pause, a sudden 
swaying in the aisles, and a sudden cessation of 
the coughing sounds which bad hitherto filled the 
building, sent my eyes to the platform, and I saw, 
amid the half-dozen square-set, white-tied, bullet- 
headed men who took their places on it, the tall 
form and the golden hair of my friend. From 
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where I sat, I could see him clearly. Even his 
lips were pallid, but his eyes were ablaze with the 
fire of an intense excitement.^ After one keen 
glance, which seemed to 'take in all the faces in 
the crowd but mine, he bent his head, and through 
all the preliminary service his eyes were fixed 
upon the floor. Once or twice he raised his hand 
to his forehead, and I could see a little tremor in 
it, whiph told clearly how high his) nerves were 
strung. The service over, he arose and gave out 
his text, and waiting until the rustle of leaves 
with w'hich many of the congregation confirmed 
his citation of the w'ords, was ended, he began to 
speak, at first slowly and with laltour, each syllable 
falling distinct and clear in spite of the agitation 
which shook him. In a minute that agitation had 
left him, and he was master of liimself, and thence- 
forth master of the crowd, 1 watched him intently 
— my glance was fastened to his face, but be never 
looked at me until he seemed to approach the end 
of his discourse. Clean in the middle of a word, 
some mortal-seeming pain struck him at the very- 
instant Avhen his eyes met mine. His face grow 
on a sudden deal lily in its pallor, and u terrible j 
bush struck over the ]>lace. Both his hands went ' 
to his lieart for a moment, and then lie east out 
bis arms and threw his head backward like a 
swimmer in heavy waters who gives up the 
struggle. ‘ Gascoigne ! ’ A cry lore the air. 
■\v as it mine '/ I scarcely knew whether it w’ere 
iriine or no ; but it rang wildlj- in my ears as 1 
. ushed— -how 1 cannot tell — towards tlie platform, 
lie was down. He Inul measured Ids length ui>on 
the flour, and mine were the lirst arms about him. 

T could do nothing but liold tip his head and 
look- round in an imploring age.ny ; but there 
Were steadier li uids and lietler nerves than mine 
about liini. 'J'he crowd began to storm the ]>Iat- 
form, and I can dimly renn-nibcr that a burly 
man with a loud commanding voice ordered them | 
to stand aloof and w-ait. As we bore the limp 
figure to the retiring-room, one followed busy at 
the cravat which IkuhkI (hiscoignc’s throat ; 'and 
when it was loosened, the head rolled back .so 
lilelcssly, that 1 turned .sick with horror at the 
thought that he was dead. He w«is not dead ; 
but lift had swooned, and Iiq had fallen heavily, 
and Jiis head was injured. ‘When his jialc eyelids 
raised Bieinselves at last, and liis ghost]}- eyes 
met iiiiuc, he turned with a faint moan ami a 
shudder of the limbs, and his eyes clo.sed again. 
But aiter a time, lie sat up with my arms about 
iiini. 

MV hat was it, brother?’ one of the Imsiest of 
the helpers asked, as Gascoigne looked round 
with troubled ghostly eye,s and faint fiuick 
breathing. 

‘The heart,’ ho answered, feebly strikim^ bis 
breast with hi.^ left hand, ‘ pierced'— by a pain- 
like a knife.’ 

Some one had bound a white handkerchief 
dipped first in water, about his head, and there 
were a few drops of blood upon it. His face w^as 
touched with blood also, and the water-spots hun^ 
upon his lashes like tears. ° 

‘Will some one be good enough to call a four- 
wheeler?’ I asked, gathering a little couracfe 
‘You will come home to my chambers?’ I 8^1(1 
to Gascoigne ; and be answered with a tremor 
which alarmed me anew. 

‘Yes, 1 will — come.’ Then feebly wandering 


round with those ghostly eyes among the troubled 
and sympathetic faces which, surrounded him, he 
said brokenly : ‘ It is — the hand — of God.’ 

‘Ay, brother,’ said the man who had just spoken. 
‘ Cling to that.’ 

Gascoigne could only moan in answer. His 
eyes closed again ; and once more I felt a swift 
shudder run through him as he lay in my arms. 

After w'hat seemed to be a long pause, a cab 
was brought ; and Gascoigne, supported on each 
side, walked down the broken way which ran by 
the w'ooclen structure. Tlie builders had left it 
full of liollow-s and ends of timber, and we went 
stumbling about in the dark with the sick man 
betw'een us until w'e reached the road. There 
we helped Gascoigne into the vehicle ; and I, 
taking a seat beside him, bade the cabman drive 
to Clement’s Inn.* TThen we reached* Waterloo 
Bridge, and the cab paused ijiJiilst I paid the 
tollman, Gascoigne laid his hand upon my arm, 
and called me by name. I begged him to rest ; 
and he lay back murmuring to himself, but made 
no further effort to address me. W’^hen we 
reached the gates, I gave him mj" arm ; and the 
cabman helping him on the other side, we went 
slowly to my chambers, and set him in an arm- 
chair there. When I had dismissed the cabman, I 
gave Gascoigne a glass of brandy ; and the room 
being chill and dismal-looking, I put a light to 
till' fire, -which soon began to burn up cheerfully. 
I tlrew off' his boots, tliougli he made what seemed 
a fretful effort to oppose me, aud brought him 
slippers, and ho sat sipping his brandy-and- water 
and gazing at the fire. 

‘Jack,’ he said suddenly in an excited voice, 

‘ I will tell you everything. T will make a clean 
breast of it ; and then what will come may 
come.’ 

1 could .see a feverish light in his eyes, and I 
noticed too that his complexion changed rapidly 
from red to while and back again. 

‘You sball tell me wViat you will lo-morrow,’ 
I answered ; ‘but you shall tell me nothing now. 
You Ure not fit to talk. You shall sit here quietly, 
and 1 -will fetch a doctor.’ 

‘Ko.’he said excitedly; ‘I need no doctor. I 
can tell w-hat ails me without a doctor. There 
is only one cure in the universe, and I have it 
in my hands. Listen to me 1* 

J You shall not hurt yourself by talking now,’ 
I said, beginning to fear that his mind was 
affected by the excitement of the night and the 
sudden illne.ss which had attacked him. ‘ If yon 
will not h.ave a doctor, I shall iusi.st upon your 
going to bed. Come now ; lot me help you.’ 

He submitted, but wdth a chafing restlessness. 
He was so weak, and his mood so yariahle, that 
w-hen he was at last in bed, and I hud my hand 
upon his shoulder in bidding him good-night, he 
broke into hysterical sobs, and I had hard work 
to calm him. Thinking he would be inore likely 
to sleep if alone, I left him, and sat beside the fire 
thinking and smoking. 1 looked in up^ him 
once or twice ; and at length finding that nig 
slumbers, at first feverish and broken, bad grown 
settled, I ventured to go to bed myself. I lay- 
awake for a long time, and could hear^is regular 
breathing from "the other room ; but It last sleep 
over]')owered me. * 

I awoke in the morning with a sense of trouble, 
which resolved itself into a remembrance of 
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Gascoigne’s sudden illness. Slipping out of bed, 
I opened the door of his room noiselessly and 
looked, in. To my surprise, I found that he had 
left his bed ; and I became alarmed when a visit 
to the sitting-room assured me that he had q^uittcd 
zny chambers. 

AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSES. 

BoARDiNa-nousES have long been an essential 
feature in the social system of our kin across the 
Atlantic, and are conspicuously so to-day in all the 
cities of the northern continent from Halifax to 
Galveston, and indeed wherever tlie nucleus of a 
population begins to appear. They are espiscially 
well adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
United States, where society is not as yet a very 
settled ebment, and where population is subject 
to fluctuations upjknowu in countries of less recent 
origin. Consecjncntly, we find boarding-houses 
patronised in the States not merely by single 
persons, and by a class in particular correspund- 
ing to the chjss who in our own country live 
in lodgings, but also by married couples and 
fandlies, to an extent which may seem incredible 
to people with old-country views of what con- 
stitutes domestic comfort and seclusion. High 
rents, diflBculty in ])rocuring servants, and other 
troubles in private housekeeping, are the pre- 
dominant causes of the success of boarding-houses 
on a large scale. Sudden movements of trade 
, also produce unsettled habits of life, and so tend 
to maintain the boardijig-house system. 

As regards the difficulty with servants, the 
maid’s inciipacity to help is sometimes matched 
by the incompetence of the mistress to manage. 
Indeed, this is exceedingly likely to bo the case 
if the latter has been brought up in a Ixairding- 
hoipe. In such an event, that convenient insti- 
tution naturally suggests itself as the most ready 
refuge from housekeeping vexations, and is again 
resorted to by married people whose efforts to 
maintain an estaV)lishinent on their own account 
have been probably brief, and at anyrate abortive. 

The condition of things above indicated goes 
far to account for the prevalence of the boarding- 
house system in America, It i.s a sy.stem whicli 
has no counterpart among ourselves, and which 
indeed, with our more settled circuniNtauces and 
steudicr-goiug ways, would bo iinpo.ssible. It is 
designed, however, to answer all the want.s of 
young and single people, and may even bestow 
contentment, at least for a season, (.n such m.trricd 
folk as ^have found housekeeping a source of 
constant vexation and discomfort. Fur a .stijm- 
lated sum per week,, the boarding-house furnishes 
lodging, three meals a day, and attemlauce ; in 
fact the arrangement is much tlic same as in a 
family hotel. The price paid varies only accord- 
ing to the room accommodation occujiicsi, boarders 
being all on the same looting as regards nie.'ils 
and attendance. They sit down to meals together ; 
and it is only just to say that the barbarous 
manners depicted in Martin ChuxtUwit would now 
be looked for in vain, even in much humbler 
boarding-houses than the renowned establisliment 
® Pawkins. In the matter of attendance — 
■which is less even than is given in most hotels — 
married ^arders are no better off than single, 
noth having to employ people specially to do 
ciotheg-wushing, boot-blacKing, and all merely 


f rersonal services. Even the lighting of fires, when 
ires are needed, becomes an extra item of expense; 
and by these means, as w'ell as by the labour- 
saving conveniences introduced into city dwellings, 
the work of domestics is reduced to a minimum. 
Hot and cold water are found in all the rooms to 
the very top of these houses ; and in winter the 
heating is supplied by a furnace in the cellar, the 
warm air from which is admitted into the hall, 
dining-room, and common parlours, in a regulated 
current through a grated aperture in the floor of 
each. This is decidedly not the pleasantest kind 
of artificial heating, but it is not the least eftective, 
and dispenses with a vast amount of work about 
grate.s. It is true, nevertheless, that by such 
exjiedicnts comfort is often ruthlessly sacrificed to 
coiiveuieticc. 

The cost of living in boarding-houses ranges 
from strictly economical to profusely extravagant 
terms, without anything like a corresponding dif- 
ference in tlie degree of comfort obtained by these 
extremes of exj)enditure. The scale of charges 
made by an establishment depends mainly on the 
character of its suiTouiidiugs without, and its 
preteu.sions to style Avithiu. Even in the United 
States style is nut despised, and commands quite 
a fancy price ; but it is not very obvious why a 
hoarding-house, where the table-maids are fair and 
tidy daughters of the soil, cannot pretend to the 
same degree of that somewhat indefinable quality 
iw one where the guests are Availed on by a black 
man in a black coat and Avliite necktie. In New 
York, a Avell-to-do bo.'uder thinks nothing of 
p.'iyiiig thirty dollars a Aveek for very much the 
same material comforts as a clerk or shopman can 
command at an outlay of ton dollars ; but tlie 
first occuities apartments in Fifth AA'enue, Avhile 
the other remains content with a ‘hali-bedroom ’ 
or 8lec]>ing closet over the lobby in less lasii ion- 
able. Fourth. If bed and board of a ])lain but 
comfortable kind in an unoblrusivo neighbour- 
hood will content a ni.an and his Avife, the.se they 
may procure for fifteen dollars a Aveek ; but if tliey 
j desire more than tlie bare necessaries, or if tliey 
I go to live in some fashionable ‘ brown-sLoiie-fronL ' 

I in an up-tow.;i locality, then they may pay forty, 

I fifty, or ev( ii a greater number of dollars. As 
i a rule, middle-cla'^s people do not consider it 
extiaA-iigant to pay for lioard at the rate Jfi from 
ten to twenty dollars for individuals, twenty to 
thirty-live dollars for married conp]e.s, ami for 
families in iinqiorliou— live dollans being about 
equivalent to one pound slerling. Nor can llic,se 
rates be deemed exorbitant, seeing that the fare 
jirovidevl in tlie better class of estabUshuient.s does 
not fall very far short of W'hat some boarding- 
house mlverti-sements promise — namely, ‘ the best 
the market affords, with all the luxuries of the 
season.’ 

.Seasonable luxuries are made a feature on 
the table, and a regular boarder Avould think 
himself defrauded if he did not get shad in April, 
strawberries in June, buckwheat cakes during 
Aviiiter, and ice all summer. The hour for break- 
fast is rarely later than eight ; luncheon follows 
at one, and dinner at six. Supper is a meal 
unknown in boarding-houses; but abstinence from 
late eating is recompensed bv untroubled sleep 
and a morning appetite which does not disdain 
porridge. ‘The halesome parritch’ has been 
gradually establishing a place on American break- 
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fast-tables in the past few years. It is eaten ih 
every way which lui accustomed palates can devise 
to create a relish — with milk and sugar, or with 
sirup and butter ; to begin’ a meal or to end it ; or 
even as a concomitant to give coherence through- 
out. But at anyrate, so strong is the belief in 
‘ oatmeal,' that there are now few tables on which 
it is not a standing dish. Potatoes also are gene- 
rally serv’cd in some form at the morning meal; 
and as a dainty, strawberries, blackberries, and 
huckleberries — otherwise called whortleberries, bil- 
berries or blaeberries — are presented in summer, 
and ‘griddle-cakes’ with maple sirup in winter. 
Luncheon calls for no remark ; while the evenijig 
meal scarcely ditl'ers from a plain English family 
dinner, followed by tea and coffee ; and here it 
may be added that the charge of keeping a scanty 
t.able is one seblom bnniglit against even tiie 
lower-priced establishments. 

Boarding-houses are mostly kept by elderly 
married women and widows, who devote them- 
selves wholly to the business ; and when such is 
the case, the comfort of boarders is likely to be 
well eared for. Ou the other hand, when a board- 
ing-house is kept merely .as a means of eking out 
the existence of a family, the family i.s more likely 
to obtain sujtpfnl, than the boarder to derive 
satisfaction from the exjieriment. 

From what has been said, it will be inferred 
that living in boarding-houses has its convenience.s 
as Well as its drawbacks. 'J’he sy.«tem appiMrs 
/njectionable only when it is adopted by faiailii's. 
Young marrieil c.unples, in the perhajis novel .satis- 
faction afforded by pro))orly cooked b.iod, punctual 
meals, and relief generally from all care and 
concern, i'.re ri idy to believe themselves more 
than com]jensat el f(»r whateviir privileges they 
may miss, and whatever unwonted restrictions 
they may di'-cover ; hut this satisfaction soon 
wears out. To wives especially, the life becomes 
irksome and nnsali.-fving. If they have no 
children, they are hard beset to find relief from 
the ennui which .attacks them in the solitude of 
their ixj)ailments day after day. In the lack of 
daily household diitie.s, other occujeilion fails, 
visiting n^sources get (fxliansled, awd inveterate 
novel-reading is aj)t to Ix-coiue a haliit. Ou tlie 
other hand, if they have diildreii, the luaternul 
anxieties which such lender eharge.s awaken under > 
the most favourable circumstances are iucouceiv- 
ably intensilied in a boarding-house, wdiich is nut 
a de.sirable nursery for the rearing of a family. 
The cvkleuce.s of this fact are most marked in tile 
United State.s, where cliildren arc thrust while 
quite young into the company of grown people, 
and expect to be made muck of by strangers, and 
BO become noticeable for their forward "manners 
and love of shewing off. But the boarding-house 
also iinpo.ses restrictions wliicli are felt by husbands 
as well as wives. Married people soon "lind that it 
is impossible to entertain their friends adequately, 
or to allow personal whims the indulgence which 
is accorded them in one’s own house ; and in 
a general way they experience the fact, that in 
getting rid of the re-sponsibilities of housekeep- 
in" they also surrender to a great extent the 
privileges of a private establishment. There must 
needs bo in boarding-hou8e.s, in the interests 
of boarders themselves, a certain routine; and 
altliough the routine really conflicts very little 
with the free-and-easy habits engendered by home- 


life, yet a boarding-house offers little seclusion and 
less freedom to any one whose domestic creed is 
summed up in the pithy axiom that a man’s house 
is his castle. 

In short, a boarding-house never can be mtido 
a substitute for home. There is therefore a 
touch of irony in the fact, that the familiar 
words which are sung wherever the English 
language is known as a pnean of tender feeling 
for Home, Sweet Home, may truly be said to have 
i.ssued from a boarding-house ; for it was among 
these i institutions of his native land that John 
Howard Payne had his shifting domicile. Indeed, 
from the time when he left his father’s humble 
dwelling on Long Island, a boy just entering his 
teens, till the day of bis death in a palace at 
Tunis — at which place he was for a short time 
American consul — the writer of Home, Street Home 
had no home better than a boajsling-hou*so, and 
knew no sweet more wholesome than the bitter- 
sweet of unsettled bachelorhood. 


BECOLLEOTIOXS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BY C. W. MONTAOUE. 

EIGHTH BAPEIl. 

On one occasion I was acting the principal 
cliaraiher in an equestrian adaptation of Eichanl 
TIL, in which every arrangement had been made 
with the view to a grand striking display at the ^ 
close of the ])iece, immediately after the encounter 
betw'cen Richard and the Earl of Richmond, in 
which the monarch is killed. About forty horses 
and a body of supernumeraries representing the 
rival armies are mas.sed within the ring, forming 
an imposing tahLau. The dead king being then 
thrown across a horse, the jiroccssiou winds slowly 
out. The light conimeiu’.ed. My fierce and 
relenllc.ss ojtpouent Richmoiul was represented 
by Miss Ada .lac.obs — once famous .as Mazeppa— 
who, after a long and terrible pa.ssage of arms, 
thrust her cruel blade between my left arm and 
luy side, aud 1 fell to the ground as dead as 
Julius Ctesar. My eyes were closed ; but 1 heard 
the tramp of the horses’ hoofs as they entered the 
ring, some of them coming unpleasantly close to 
my head. I was wishing that they would not 
come (piite so near, when suddenly a loot came 
down firmly upon my chest. 1 struggled over inid 
sprang up — I, the dead monarch ! — and in doing 
so, well uigh up.set my opponent Richmond, who, 
to add an unrehearsed 'feature to our ItMcau rirajit, 
had set her foot upon the breast of her tathm toe ! 
The reader may imagine, the burst of laughter 
which greeted this absurd oouclu'^ion of a highly 
tragic display ; nor was the merriincmt couliiied 
to the audience, for the performers joined most 
heartily in it ; though they knew- that lor a 
moment it had given me a terrible triglit. How- 
ever, ‘Richard was himself again’ with a ven- 
geance, though at the WTong part of the perform- 
ance ; aud his humble renresciilative had proved 
anew the truth <'f the adage, that there is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

Had I space .at iny disposal, I might recount 
many little incidents to shew how thoroughly the 
advantage of mutual help is appreciated by actors 
aud equestrians ;is a class, and to what extent 
their belief in its efficacy is put into every-day 
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E ractico amn^g tiiem. The following example, 
owever, is highly characteristic, and will eerre 
well to illustrate my meaning. One of our 
^prentices, Miss Polly Abbott, a clever and 

S aoeful rider, was the fortunate possessor of a 
autiful mass of long, silken, dark-brown tresses, 
of which she herself was justly proud, and others 
less favoured were unjustly envious. Miss 
Abbott’s younger sister having obtained an 
engagement with Ecngler’s circus, and being on 
the point of departure, Miss Polly asked and 
obtained leave of absence in order to see her 
sister safely off by train. On her reappearance 
amongst ns, she was scarcely recognised. Her 
long wavy tresses were all gone, and nothing but 
a very short crop remained. 

‘ Whai on earth have you been doing to your- 
self ?’ I exclaimed. ‘ 

‘Had my hair cut a bit — that’s all,’ rcjdied 
Miss Polly with a little Lingb. 

‘So 1 perceive,’ I ausweretL ‘But why have 
you had it cut so short ? ’ 

‘Well,’ she replie<l, ‘you see my sister’s taken 
this place at Hengler’s ; and she’s got no liair her- 
self worth speaking of, so 1 ’vc given her mine — 
just to help her to make a more presentable 
appearance.’ 

Many years ago, a novelty was offered to the 
wonder-loving public in the shape of a so-called 
‘Man-monkey.’ The name is misleading; lor 
instead of this specimen being a monkey having j 
some resemblance to a man, it was, on the | 
contrary, a man endowed with the activity and 
nimbleness of a inoiikcy, and in addition, imitat- 
ing the tricks and pecnliarities of our jKior lola- 
tive. The remarlvfi\)le agility be displayed in i 
running up poles, &c., and leaping about from 
point to point, as a monkey does in bis cage, was 
in itself a sight worth seeing. As years rolled liy, 
Martini dropped the ‘monkey,’ and ultimately 
became an cque.strian agent, or miildle-inan be- 
tween proprietor and perfonners. At the present 
time, these agents are plentiful enough ; but 
Martini bad it almost all to himself, and throve 
accordingly. Notwithstanding this, be was a man 
of uni>rcleruling axipearancc and cxtiemely simple, 
habits. His ‘ office ’ was ‘ situated ’ at the front 
of the bar of the Fhcamnt imblic-liou:>e in Stand- 
gate, near to the Weslrninster Bridge P,oad, in 
which immediate neighbourhood eqne.strian and 
other artistes w^ere tliickly congregated. Here 
then, at the bar of the Pheasant, he transacted 
all. his business, engaging men for masters, ami 
finding masters for men ; liis contra( ts wlien 
signed, sealed, and delivered being usiadiy cele- 
brated in a drink. The question being asked 
in some form or other: ‘‘VVliat would he take 
to drink 1 ’ ‘ What did be fancy V or, ‘ What uus 
it to be?’ one stereotyped answer invariably came 
from Martini: ‘Two without.’ And these two- 
wnny nips of gin, wdiich came pretty frequently 
during the day, with an occasional nibble cf 
plain dry bread, constituted for several years the 
whole of this man’s aliment. Nothing else would 
be touch. Once indeed, when he was comjdaining 
of feeling weak and ill, I took him to task on the 
score of his diet, and told him that be ought to 
take nioTo nourishing foo(L I persuaded him to j 
come along with me and have some oystps. He ! 
ate one or two j and it bappmied that a lew days | 


afterwards be was taken seriously ill, and that 
tiiis illness, from which he never recovered, ter- 
minated in his death. The poor fellow repeatedly 
assured the people abotit him that his illness had 
been caused by eating those few oysters ; they 
had been far too nourishing for him, and more 
than his system would stand ! 

A peculiar circumstance occurred to me once 
while I was at Cheltenham. It was Whilsuntide. 
and I had organised a grand frte with special 
attractions, to take place in a cricket-field just 
outside the tovni. The chief feature of the day 
was to be the roasting of a bullock whole, in 
W’hich I had had considerable previou.s experience, 
r tberefore prepared drawdngs of the nece.ssary 
structure, and gave j'ull iustructioms to the caterer 
hoAv he was to proceed. But after waiting some 
time, I found that no one had beg\m to construct 
the firejilace ; so I determined to start the men 
at the work myself, (’ailing to one of them to 
bring a i)ickiixe, I pointed to the spot where he was 
to begin. 

' ‘Now drive your pick in just there,’ I said, ‘and 
loosen the earth a bit.’ 

Down went tlie jiick into the loose soil ; up 
came the, lumps of carlli, and with them what 
looked like some jiieces of fdd iron, corroded with 
age, and w'itli tlio earth firmly adlicring to their 
.surface. There were, three or fimr at this first 
[tick, and the man 2 )ot down Ids tool to examine 
them. 

‘Never mind them !’ I cried impatiently; ‘for 
goodnes.s’ .salce, get on with the work.’ 

As the man proceeded, more of the same articles 
were unearthed, until at la.st a dozen in all were 
disco vertsl, and tlirowm aside to be c-xaTuiiied 
afterwards. But Percy, otie of the caterer's men, 
liappeuing to come by at the moment, }>icked 
them up and exundned Ibein ; afterwards oll'ering 
the workman balf-a-crown for the lot. 'J'lds the 
man acceiked ; and Percy tnok the articles, what- 
ever they wen^, away uitb Idiii. I thought no 
more of the incident until a day or two aftcr- 
Avards, when a eouide of policenmn called upon 
me and began qiiestion'iig me in a most jnysferious 
manner iibuut .some treasure-trove that liad been 
di«covere<l iu the cricket-iield by some men who 
were working Avith me. 1 replieil Aat I knew 
nothing about any treasiire-trovT. I knew some 
bits of old iron liad been turned up, and that was 
all. Where tliey Avere tlien or aa’Iio had got them, 

I neither kneAv nor cared. I suppo.sc that as far 
as the ])oliee Avere concerned, the matter drox^ped. 
But I beard afterAvards tliat tlui.se dozen x'icces of 
‘old iron’ tunned out to be Avbat are known to 
collectors of curiosities a.s ‘ ai>o.stle spoons.’ They 
Avere of solid silver ; and each had upon it, as a 
continuation or elongation of the handle, an up- 
right figure of an aposstlc — the twelve spoons 
together fumi.sldng the twelve apo.stlea They 
were decidedly cheap at half-a-croAVTi the lot 

Driving w’ith my man along a rather unfre- 
quented road from Warrington to Lymm in 
Lancashire, I observed at a little distance ahead 
a group of w'omen collected in the road, up and 
doAvu which they api)eared to be casting anxious 
glances. I’resently, they appeared to have espied us, 
and Avere pointing in an excited m.anner towards 
us. Then they beckoned wildly %rith their naked 
arms — and such arms 1 — ^to other grouiAS of women 
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standing about, who immediately ruehed to the 
Bpot. It may appear that 1 am a coward, if I 
confess that 1 was some.what alarmed, I anew 
what Lancashire women were ; that if they got a 
notion into their head, nothing but superior force 
would turn them from their purpose ; that _ if — 
to suppose a case — these women had imagined, 
through mistaken identitjr or false information, 
that 1 had in sonio way injured them, they would 
have horsewhipped or duck-ponded or killed me 
first, and inquired into the merits of the case 
afterwards. But coward or not, I drove on to- 
wards them, slackening my pace as I approached 
the group, but shewing no signs of an intention to 
stop. The women put up their hands, beckoning 
me to pull up ; two of them rushed to the horse’s 
head and seized the reius ; and then we foiuid our- 
selves surrounded by a gesticulating and jabber- 
ing mol) of l)arc-headed, bare-armed, wooden-shod 
Amazons, their faces betokening an immense 
amount of excitement, but nothing worse. 

‘ Well, my good women,’ I exclaimed a.s calmly 
as T could, ‘ what do you want ? what can I do for 
you V 

They all answered together, as I should judge 
from tlie elanionr of tongnc.s ; but they all rejilied 
to the .same effect, in tlieir broad Lancasliire 
dialect : ‘ We want you to give us something 
that’s good fur whooping-cough.’ 

What a strange request ! I replied that I 
i sujijjoxed they mistook me for a doctor. 1 w.as 
I ve.jy scary, but I could not liel]» them, or I would. 

‘(Ml, but you must!’ tliey all sang out, with an 
cmjihusis 1 iiat (jiiiu; unnerved me. 

‘ ^^'ell, b>’t 1 can’t ! ’ I replied with equal 
vigour. 

This ]);uli ying went on, until my man quietly 
said to me; ‘White 'em something down; it ’ll 
most likely satisfy them ; anything ivill do.’ 

J ailo])lc‘d hi.s .suggostiun, detrrmined to be a 
doctor fur once in my life, even if only a quack. 
Alighting from my traj), T rejiaitvd with the 
entire army to a little roadside inn a few yards 
away, and called for yien, ink, and paper. I llien 
wrote down a kind of prescription, directing that 
eighteen grain.s of rhuharh were to 'be made into 
lour pills juid administered to the .sufl'erer. 

The yioor ignorant creatures were as deliglded 
at my action as J was perplexed at theirs. They 
tlianked mo, invited rue to ‘ have a drink,’ ami 
We"e in every way as yiressingly liospitahle, as 
they had_ before been apjj.arently ho.stile. They 
accompanied me back to riiy trapi, and wislied me 
Ciod-.specd as 1 drove away. Still xvondering at 
this strange adventure, I arrived at the hotel at 
Lymm, ami narrated the whole affair to the land- 
lord, who at once furnislied me witli an o.xplana- 
tion. He had seen me drive up to the door with 
my piebald horse, and through that, was ready 
with the intequ'ctation. There was in those parts, 
ho informed me, a superstition that if a traveller 
were met driving a luebald or skewbald horse, 
and were asked to give or recommend something 
that was good for the whooping-cough, whatever 
he gave or recommended would be an unfailing 
remedy for all the children round about that 
were sulTei'ing from that complaint. Such is the 
belief inileed of these simple folks up to the 
• present day. 

Whilst staying at an hotel in the Eastern 


Counties, I made the passing acquaintance of a 
commercial traveller-y-an im^rtant man in his : 
own conceit, and familiarly known as ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley.’ Respecting this individual, some 
quaint stories were afterwards told me, whibh I 
might have felt justified in putting down as mere 
gossip, had not their probability been amply 
proved to me by the manner of the good gentle- 
man himself during my short stay in ids com- 
13auy. He was a persistent and systematic bragger 
— not confining liimself to generalities, or speaking ; 
of bygone matters, where refutation of his asser- 
tions might be difficult, if not impossible ; but 
boasting openly, and to any one wlio chose to i 
listen to him, of all such matters as would tend to 
increase his importance in the eyes of others ; i 
making statements without reference to their 
trath, or to the possibility of his lies belnj' found i 
out. Say, for instance, that .tlie conversation 
turned upon pictures. ‘Ah,’ quoth Sir Roger, ‘if 
you want to know what a private collection ought 
to be like, you should see my gallery. Finest 
specimeu-s of the Old Masters, and tlie leading men 
of the modern schools. Cost me thousand.? of 
])ouud.s ; and I could have ten times what I gave 
for some of the picture.?. Why, only the other 
day Agnew offered mo five hundred pounds for a 
little bit of Turner’s that cost me only thirty-five 
guineas;’ &c. Or it might chance that wines 
foi’uied the subject of discussion, and then there 
was inoTO l.)ig talk about his ‘ cellars ’ and ‘ choice 
vintages’ and ‘rare wines worth three guineas a 
bottle,’ and sundry other trifles. When at a good 
distance from his house — wliich was at Bradfoi'd—- 
he would j'lut a cleucher to his boastings by invit- 
ing some stranger, whom he had ]3reviously ascer- 
tained by artful questions to be quite sure not to 
accept the invitation, to come and see his pictures 
and taste his wines. On one of these occasions, a 
gentleman thus invited repeated the polite pro- 
mise that so many others had given, that if he 
should chance to l.>e in Bradford, he would do 
himself the ])leasurc of looking in. Time went 
by ; the gentleman happened to be in Bradford, j 
and he ‘did himself the ])leasure’ of hunting up j 
the address given liim. After some inquiries, he 
was reforred to one of a row of small houses in a 
very second-rate sulmrhan street, which, liowever, 
turned out to be the right place. Mr Blank was 
not at home, but his wife was ; and when her 
visitor informed her that ho liad been invited by 
lier husltand to call and inspect his picture- 
gallery, the good woman exclaimed : ‘ I’icture- 
gallery ! Lor’ bles.s you, sir, we ’vc got nothing 
but a few jirints hung up in the parlour !’ 

These and other tales respecting thi.s individual 
were told me after I had niot him. On the evening 
in question, tliero was no one in the room but ^ir 
Roger,’ a dissenting minister, and myself. The 
usual dose of brag respecting his own affairs having 
been administered to us, lie then proceeded to 
learn all about his two com pauiuus. (I must men- 
tion here, by way of ]>arenthesi8, that this liappened 
at a time wneu, owing to successive failures of ^the 
grape-crops in France, French brandies had risen 
considerably.) Having told him much of my ^ 
business as I thought proper, the inquisitive 
fellow turned to the minister vrith the question ; 
‘And what line might you bo in, sir ?’ 

The gentleman replied with a quiet smile : ‘Oh, 

I am in the $piritual line,’ 

. v '..., ' ill I 
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‘You don’t say so!’ answered the lo(]!uaciou8 
man ; adding iu a sympathetic tone of voice : 

‘ What a confounded price brandy has gone up to ! ’ 

AN INDIAN STORY. 

I WILL give it in almost the same words iny friend 
W , an officer of the Indian army, told it. 

‘Very many years ago,’ said he, ‘ I was ordered 
from Secunderabad in the Deccan, to Kamptee 
in the Central Provinces of India. Those were j 
not the days of railway travelling. No Nizam’s I 
State and Great Indian Peninsular lines tooh you 
from near your very door in the former i»iaee 
to witliin a few miles’ drive of the latter; but 
palanquins with bearers, or — when anything like 
accent roads permitted — bullock-carriages, W’ere, 
as you kliow, the means of transit ; and it goes 
also wifliout sayijig that, barring a skin-and-bonc 
fowl or a piece of goaty mutton, a handful of 
coarse rice, or the commonest of bazaar curry-stuff 
obtainable for food at most of the dak bungalows, 
every eatable and drinkable for the journey had 
to be carried. And above all things water, or — 
as more portable and refreshing — soda-water, for 
in the impure element of the Wells, tanks, and 
streams by the way, cholera probably lurked 
in every drop. On that same soda-water hangs 
my tale. 

‘Fully provisioned, and with a large supply 
of the aforesaid aerated drink, my wife, one little 
alanghter, and I, with of course a large retinue 
of servants, started upon our long but by no 
means unpleasant march ; for w'liut with going : 
through villages and old tumbliiig-to-pieccs, nuid- 1 
walled strongholds — what with skii tiug grassy | 
plains and fitdds of cotton, rice, and other grain - 
and what with traversing strips of jungle and 
belts of forests— -in which my gnu often got us an 
addition to tiffin or dinner — the route was neither ! 
unpicturescjue nor monotonous. Tlieii besides, 1 
we were always meetitig or passing a somebody ^ 
or other along it ; horsemen or foolnuur all : 
armed to the teeth with long in .at < •blocks or sjte.ars, ' 
tulwars, daggers, and pistols ; and each and every ' 
one having his head and jaws thickly bound up ; 
with cloths, as if either chronically affected with 
neuralgia, or suffering from the very worst of 
toothache. Now and again too, a closed f'aJlxe 
(palanquin), contents invisible, but iiresumed by ^ 
my wife to be concealing from masculine gaze ^ 
the belle — save the mark ! — of a harern ; a native ! 
swell on his elephant or Arab cluuger wouM, .so | 
to speak,, htistle and jostle ns ; and many tiiue.s : 
a day a gang of male and female Irmiftrees — tlie . 
ubiquitous carriers of that part of India. — would ■ 
block the road with their well-laden bullocks ' 
and asses. Yes; it was a diversified and attnictive ' 
but rather fever-stricken beaten track, that old ■ 
north one by the Neermul jungle, | 

‘Well, early one raorfiing my cavalcade, arrived 
at a large river, name forgotten, and called a halt 
for cAota liazree (little breakfast). A venerable ; 
man with a long white beard, and really of pre- ■ 
possessing appearance, was squatted under u tree j 
on the bank reading, or rather chanting aloud ; ! 
and presently seeing my child busied with some ! 
biscuits or what not, came up to me, and .salaaming j ' 
politely* asked — in Hindustani of course — “Would j 
the Burrab Sahib permit the little Miss to add a 
liewly made chupatty [flour-cake] to her meal 1 


“With thanks,” replied the Burrah Sahib ; that 

is, I myself. 

“ Good ! ” said he, “ I will fetch them from 
my hut close .by ; ” and soon the cakes appeared 
on a fresh green plantain leaf. 

‘The child munched and munched, became 
thirsty, and called for beverage ; but neither milk, 
nor tea, nor colfee was just then available. 

“ Boy ! ” I sung out to one of my servants, 
“bring Belahetee Pawnee V’ (Written as pro- 
nounced.) Anglicii and literally, Europe-water, 
but generally used to designate soda-water. 

‘ A bottle w'as brought, the wire removed ; out 
flew the cork with the loudest of “ bangs,” The 
much bubbling fluid was soon fizzing from the 
mouth of the flask itself, and trickling into that 
of the child. The native gentleman stared and 
stared, and looked flabbergasted. Clearly, Belahetee 
Pawnee was to him a startling novelty— never 
dreamt of in his philo.soph.v, 

“ God is great ! ” said he, after an astonished 
p.anse ; “ and this is most wonderful, that you 
Englishmen should feed a child so small and 
delicate ns that on water, boiling up and as strong 
as gunjiowder.” 

“Boiling! gunpowder! what do” 

But before I had time to continue my intended 
query, he broke in : “ Y es, Sah’b ! 1 >id not iny 

ears hear a report as loud as a jingall I Did not 
my eyes see a eork driven with the force of a shot 
from the mouth of that glass vcs-icl 1 Did they 
I not ohservi! as well,' a sort of thin smoke i.ssne at 
the same moment, and the w;ite.r — if water it he — 
rushing out, and spurting as if it boiled f Bidiold ! 
even now, that which the little girl ha.'i not drunk 
is yet gurgling and murmuring. It is indeed most 
marvellous ! ” 

‘ I s-aw that my friend was nonplnssod ; and 
unfair as I own it was to impose iqmn his ignur- 
; ance and credulity, the idea of ice, whitdi of course 
he could never have met with in hi.s Imnung-liot, 

^ out-of-tbe-way habitat, cro.ssi-d my mind, and I 
: could not resist the oiqiortunity of jmzzling him 
'still more. “Indeed,” 1 .said, “it is wonderful 
' and marvellous what we can do with this Ir lahiJee 
; Pawnee (.'f ours. We tan if we choo.se walk upon 

it, run with iron shoes it, ride or drive upon 

it. Wc can light fires ujion it, roasUoxeii (w sheep 
upon it. ^Ve can take it liipiid, of^’ou have seen, 
about with u.s ; ;ind nature or our art can make 
it solid — as I could shew you in Bomliay or Madras 
— and then too wc can also pack it up and carry 
it from place to place. Ask Lazarms there, if 
what I am saying is not correct.” 

‘ Lazaru.s, my khiiiuit'ihar, wlio has been listen- 
ing to and appreciating “Master's” talk, corro- 
borates every word, and puts in a little chaff on 
his own account. “The Colonel Sah'b speaks 
W(dl, my father,” says he ; “ and w'hen I went 
with him across the big water.s, I saw in his 
country more than all he has told you. But also 
in this our own land have I myself done thus. I 
have gone on many occasions to the bazaar, bought 
seen upon teers [pounds] of Aard Europc-watcr, 
which I have wrapped up in a eumlie [blanket], 
and carried in a wicker-basket ; and when I arrived 
at the bungalow, little or none of it had gone. 
Then I have taken a hammer or a stone, and with 
a knife or chopper, beaten the big piece into little 
bits, which the Sah’bs have eaten.” 

“ God is indeed great ! ” once more exclaims the 
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astonished old man. “ And now I marvel not — 
as I have marvelled hitherto— how it has come to 
pass that the Feringhee has conquered us warlike 
people, and possessed so iltiuch of Hindustan. If 
lie can, as you say — and indeed as I have just seen 
he does make water his slave and obey him, even 
to the extent of exploding with the noise and the 
strength of gunpowder — how could we withstand 
him ? No indeed ! I know now that in the . 
Belahetee Pawnee rests the might and the success 
of the Ferin^liee. Give me, I pray, you, what 
yet remains it in the bottle, and the bottle 
Itself, that I may shew and tell of its power.” 

‘He got them of course ; and no doubt recounted 
to his friends, in village conclave assembled, all 
that he hail witnessed and lieard ; but I am very 
much afraid that practically he was unable to 
demonstrate the gunpowder-like noise and force 
he talked of with the' stale, flat, and uu]»rofitable 
Bdahctec Pawnee he took away w'ith him,’ 

WIRE TRAMWAYS. 

In oiir recent article on ‘Tramways’ (May 1, 
1880) it wu.s stated that the working expenses of 
Hodgson’s remarkable wire tramways are too 
heavy to yield an adequate return. This, W'c 
are glad to learn on the best authority, only 
applied to the early da 3’8 of the operations. The 
patent, and the system to which it relates, now 
' oelitng to a joint-stock Company, of which Mr 
I W. T. II. Carrington i.s the Engineer and Manager. 
We have been favoured by Mr Carrington with 
.some interesting detaihs concerning the various 
ways in which the system is emjiloyed. 

in mining vanintries abroad, wiic tramway.? are 
found very jelvantageou.s in convi'ving minerals 
lUid ores trom iniue.s situated liigb np the slopes of j 
mountains down to a valley, river, or seaport; and i 
in conveying workmen and store.s of all kinds in i 
tlie rever.se direction. One sucli line is at Lebu | 
in Chili, where the su.spemled wire spans no le.ss j 
a .«wee]) than seven hundred and thirty feet. | 
Another is at the Somorrodro Iron Ore lilines ■ 
near IVilbao in Sjiain. A third is at Nanaimo, in j 
liritish Columbia; eoal is carried M'>vvu from a! 
considerable elevation, on a _ mountain-side to aj 
seaport, a distance of over three mile.s ; some of 
the posts that support the wire being no less than 
eighty feet high. At the Mayo Salt Mines, in the 
Punjab, ia a wdre tramway ten miles in length, 
which conveys salt not only down to but across 
the wide river .fhelum. 

Some of the mines in this country are similarly 
provided ; but more generally rnaeful, perhaps, are 
tho.se lines of short length which connect the j 
diflerent departments of factories and mills when i 
too widely separated to allow of bridging, and wiien | 
the intern.ediate space or spucoa ava occupied * 
by lower buildings, streams, roads, &o. In many ' 
such cases the transport of goods becomes u matter ' 
of considerable expense, entailing as it does the 
lowering of the commodities from the higher 
stories of the works to the ground, their removal 
by a circuitous road, and ultimately their eleva- 
tion to a higher level. Here the wire tramway 
becomes at once u.seful ; especially when steam- 
power to work the wire can easily be oblained ! 
from the sbal'ting of the general stcam-macliiuery | 
of the e.slabli.shment. The system has in this way 
been adopted in Messrs Worrall’s dye-works at 


Salford ; in Messrs Ashton’s print-works at Hyde, 
to connect the bleaching department with the 
calico and muslin printing department, .and pass- 
ing over several large re.«ervoir8 at a heiglit, of 
thirty feet; in Messrs Knowles’s print-works near 
Bury, M'here the wire tramway, starting at an 
upper floor of one factory, passes across meadows, 
over a river and a large reservoir, and ends on the 
ground-floor level of another factory belonging to 
the same firm ; in the manure-works of Messrs 
Adams at the Victoria Docks, to facilitate the 
removal of manure during various stages of pre- 
paration from mixing-rooms- to cooling- floors ; 
in the extensive chemic.al works of Messrs Paltin- 
son at Newcastle-on-Tync, to carry the refuse 
from the furnaces and retorts over intervening 
.s'licds, workshojiB, and a street to the banks of 
the river, where it* is shot into barges.*^ Similar 
wire tram way have been established at 'Messrs 
I Ihitterworth’a mills near Rochdale, the Linoleum 
Company’s works at Staines, Messrs Norton’s 
works near Huddersfield, Messr.s Harrison’s brick- 
works at Otley, the Marquis of Bute’s near Cardiff, 
Messrs Ensor’s fire-clay works at Gresley, &c. 

The carriage of field and farm produce offers 
anotlicr ofieniiig for tlie use of wire tramways. In 
Mauritius they are emplo^'ed to convey sugar-cane 
from the fields where it grows to the sugar-mills 
for ciusliing. In .lamaica, the wires bfing down, 
at an incline of one to three, cane that grows near 
hill-tops to mills situated In the valleys beneath. 
In Martinique and St Kitt’s the same plan is, 
adopted, delivering the cane in uniform quantities* 
on the carriers, and in some instances canning 
the plucked canes right over another field in which 
sugar is growing. In many countries wire tram- 
ways are emploj'cd for carrying the crops from 
large beetroot farrn.s to a railway or a port of sliip- 
meiit. I'lie Netherlands Land Inclosure Company 
u.sc.s one of them to convey farm-produce from 
their estate reclaimed from the sea. 

This system is also ingeniously employed for 
the construction of a kind of pier-head. Ships 
Eometimes are prevented by the shallowness of the 
water from coming near the shore. In such a 
case, ten or a dozen piles are driven into the bed 
of the sea at a suitable spot ; and minerals are 
raised at that spot from vessels or lighters to the 
level of a wire tramway running thence to the 
shore. 
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UY AN ENGLISH CLEBUTilAN. 

FIRST FArER. * 

There are villages in the Dales and elsewhere 
in the north of England whose iuliahitanta are 
remarkable for the untutored character of their 
minds and the simplicity of their Jive.?. Mostly 
excluded from the busy walks of life, seldom 
.seeing any but their own neighbours, and reading 
little besides the Jiible and a few elementary 
religious books, they are as different from their 
like in towns and cities as can be. For the most 
part they are a quiet, orderly, and industrious 
class of people, enjoying eveiy essential of life 
with many of its comforts. And not being ex- 
posed to temptations such as are coramou to those 
who live in more populous places, few ate given, 
to intemperance, or to the frivolities and {deasures 
which characterise the latter. 
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My object in writing this paper is to illiTstrate 
certain phases of life" peculiar to these northern 
rural districts. No one can long mingle with his 
country brethren without seeing that, while they 
are generally given to the love of money, they are 
remarkable for hospitality and neighbourly kind- 
ness. It is not uncommon to find many tillers of 
the soil so fond of hard cash as to feel it a hard- 
ship to part with sixpence for almost any kind 
of benevolent enterprise ; yet they begrudge not a 
hearty meal to any who may call ; and I have seen 
the tables of such groan beneath the good things 
of this life, to the best and most of which you 
were made heartily welcome. And at any hour 
of the day or of the night, they or theirs were ('ver 
ready to give a helping hand in any work either 
of need or mercy that might present itself. 

Though not deficient in good sense, yet their 
ignoran'ce of tho^w'ays of the world, especially of 
the tricks which are often played on the unwary, 
exposes them to the artful ways of the designing. 
A woman in one of the many obscure villages in 
the northern Dales had the misfortune to lose licr 
husband by dcatli ; but she was consoled by being 
told by her minister that he had gone to be better 
off in* Paradise, where iu time she would rejoin 
him. Now, it is well known that in the coal- 
mining districts of Durham and Northumber- 
land ftne names are at times given to some newly 
formed settlements. One such was designated 
‘Paradise.’ Well, it happened that a hawker of i 
some kind, living in that village, found his way 
in his peregrinations to this poor woman’s house, 
where he otlercd his wares for sale. While con- 
versing with this man, the widow got to know 
that he came from Paradise, which was his home. | 
‘Why,’ said she, starting to her feet and looking | 
earnestly at her visitor, ‘ that’s wheere ma good I 
man lies gone ta live : happen ye knaw him V ! 

Now, whether the hawker saw a chance of 
enriching liimsclf at the poor body’s expense, or 
that he was leading her on, at first for the fnn 
of the thing, I know not ; but true it is that he 
told her that he saw her husband when he entered 
the village; ‘and,’ said he in reply to liev eager 
inquiries, ‘ he was well and .all but liapjiy when 
I left ; but if I could take him a little of some- 
thing, he would be perfectly content witli his 
lot.’ 

The consequence of this was that the hawker 
left the poor woman’s cottage con.sidcrably riclier 
in money and in apparel than when ho entered 
it ; she actually believing that what she gave 
the. mai\ W'ould find it.s way to her husband | 
and heighten his happiness. This may not i 
be credited by many ; but the incident really I 
occurred not over thirty years since. 1 believe, 
however, that the hawker wa.s made to disgorge 
most of his spoil, the police having heard of the 


I %va8 well acquainted, with a woman, the wife 
of a fanner, who re.sided in an obscure liamlet 
amongst the hills. She had lived till beyond 
mature life before she married, and had saved 
daring her life of domestic servitude nearly two 
hundred pounds. Most of this sum she had out at 
interest when she married. One day a female gipsy 
entered* her house in her husband’s absence, and 
telling her that a fortune had been left her years 
ago by a relative, and that the money was then 


in the national funds, only awaiting certain acts 
which she (the gipsy) could easily perform in order 
that it might become hers, an arrangement was 
entered into at once for the getting of the fortune, 
one requirement, however, being absolute secrecy. 
Acting on the vixen’s instructions, the woman 
called in one hundred pounds of her investments, 
and had the mone.y in ‘golden sovereigns’ when 
the gipsy called again. 

‘Now,’ said the hag, ‘this money must be put 
into a 1)1 uc stocking ; it must be tied up, and 
hung on a nail in the kitchen here, and there 
it must remain for fourteen days, w'hen I will 
call again, and tlie fortune will be yours.’ 

A blue stocking W'as fetched ; the money was 
put therein, and it — or rather another stocking 
of the like colour, brought in the gipsy’s basket, 
and dexterously exchanged for the other — was 
hung up as described ; and away went the gipsy. 
That same night the tents of the Bohemians 
were struck, to be jilantcd fifty or more miles 
away. Need I say that when the stocking wa.s 
taken down, instead of revealing the hundred 
gold .sovereigns, a number of round pieces of lead 
appalled the gaze of the deluded one 1 

The following incident will illustrate the 
shrewdness and ready re.source of these simple- 
minded Dalcrs. In a village in one of the Dales 
a kind-hearted but .somewhat hot-headed woman 
re.sided, who euterbained the minister when ho 
came to preach there. On the occasion of the 
first visit of one of this fraternity, she deemed 
it neccs.^ary to ascertain his prel'crcnce for lea or 
coffee for breakfast ; so .as slie wa.s going on with 
tlie jireparation of the meal, she went to the .stair- 
foot and called out the name of her guest. But 
no answer was vouchsafed her call. Wtmder- 
ingly, she waited a while, and then, repe.ating her 
call, she wa.s answered by, ‘ What do you want P 
in anything but a gentle tone of voiec. 

‘ I 'want to know ndiethcr you ’ll have tea or 
coffee to your breakfast’ 

‘ I II iiave either, or both,’ wa.s tlio odd and 
stinging reply, 

‘ V'ou’ve got out on the wrong side o’ the bed ta 
morn’,’ .said tlie irritai'id dame to benself ; ‘ but 
I '11 tit up ycr order, my man ; ’ .so SM-ing, slu* went 
to the cupboard, tcaik thence anotner ieapot, and 
putting therein equal quantities of tea and coffee, 
she made a strong decoction thereof for the 
preacher. Presently, he felt that he had a 
.strangely tluvoured bevor.age before liim ; so, 
pausing, he asked: ‘What’s this, JMis,ais'?’ 

‘ It is both, sir ; and you sail either sup it or 
gang without.’ 

Some young men are posses.sed of a shrewdneas 
not expected in them when judged by their 
appearance. The writer was once on a journey 
among the Dales. The morning was frosty. As 
he went along a highway, he was overtaken by a 
big, burly, h.alf-witted looking lad on the hack of a 
pony, which was fearfully affected in its lungs, as 
its loud wheezing testifiecL 

‘Your pony is short of breath, my lad, this 
morning,’ said the writer. 

‘ Duv yo think soa 1 Naa ; aw think it ’s getten 
ower mitch, an’ can’t git shut on ’t.’ 

And away trotted tne pony, with its philosophic 
rider, leaving the writer to his reflections. 
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In these villages, Methodist ‘revivals’ are com- had a good plate of beef and pudding set before 
mon. A young farm-servant had been ‘ brought him, which went down right grandly, and brought 
in ’ in one of them, and in the heat of his enthu- the flail into splendid action to the words, ‘ Beef 
siasm he was heard at times praying aloud in the and puddiu’, I ’ll gi’e thee a drubbiu’,’ and to a 
barn. On one such occasion, a man stopped to jolly good tune. 

listen. With vehemence the lad was saying: ‘O ‘I see plainly,’ said the farmer, ‘if we wish 
Lord, send the divil aat ov aar village wi’ twa to get good work out of Bob, we must feed him 
hats.’ well ; ’ so Bob had his bill of fare improved 

‘What does the lad mean?’ said the listener without having recourse to a strike. 


to himself. 

The meanin" at length became plain. It was 


In a village in a district crowded with inhabi- 


tbe custom of larm-servauts, when they left tlieir tants in the same latitude but in a different longi- 
places to return after a holiday, not to take with tude from those hitherto spoken of, and wherein 
them more than the hat they wore ; but wlien the introduction of manufactures has produced a 
they left for good, the sign thereof was an extra change in the habits of the people, a friend of the 
hat in the hand. So the zeal of this young cou- writer’s once spent a Sunday. He dined at a farm- 
vert led him to ask that his Satanic ilajesty might house on a hill-side, where the good things of this 
be sent away from among them, not to return — life were both abundKit and good. The aft*r-dinner 
that is, that he might go ‘ with twa hats.’ conversation bet;veen him and the heads ’of the 

household was interrupted by trie ingress of a 
A clergyman fond of yicib'strian e.xcrcises was young woman, who began to rummage a chest of 
in the habit of strolling through the Dales almost drawers in an impatient style. After a while, 
daily in nearly all weathers, and of entering into seeing that she did not find the object of her 
conversation with any one whom he chanced to search, the mother asked aloud: ‘What art ta 
overtake, as, he said, ‘ I can get an idea from even lati.iwj I'’ [seeking]. 

a fool.’ ‘ I 's hiteiiig me shift,’ was the girl’s reply, 

‘One day,’ he said to the writer, ‘I overtook snappislily. 
a young fellow wlio was leading a wagon laden ‘ llgh ! thaa needn’t late it ony 1 anger,’ said the 
with ncunire. He was a real specimen of a Daler. mother, with perfect composure; ‘for seeiii’ nowt 


(' was a real sjieciinen of a Daler. ; mother, with perfect composure; ‘for seeiii’ nowt 
? of general conversation, I asked : vise, aw tuck th’ lap on’t ta boil t’ puddin’ iii.’ 
you get for your job ? ” “Fower! ‘ I could not refrain from laughing outright,’ 
ui’ juo shuft wesliin,” was the I said my informant; ‘and felt glad that the task, 
; was in the act of taking stuck j of eating the piuhliug had already been an accom- 
silts, to see if a shirt w is tlie only I plished fact.’ 


After a few words of general conversation, I asked : 
“ Huw mueb may you get for your job I ” “ Fower 

iiillin’ a-wiek an’ juo sburt wesliin,” was the 
jironijit ie]ily. I was in the act of taking stuck 
of the lad's garmeiits, to see if a shirt was the only 
item ofaj'paiel that lie might need to have washed 
w('s kl v. wle u - i Kjking me earnestlv in the face - 


Before the passing of the Ballot Act, an election 


he said, with a enolness and a deliberation i hat ! often gave ‘free and independent electors’ no 
was yu'vfectly comical : “An’ what may thou hcv | small amount of anxiety, especially if their land- 
fur thy iub ?”’ '.lord was of a ditl'erent political creed from his 


ily friend did not say whetliiT he enlightened i tenants. But I knew an instance of another 
his rustic cunipauiou ; but it must be acknow- ; kind. A large. e..state. in the district about which 
lodged tint he had eiyuul right to know tlie earn- | 1 write wa.s owned by a peer of the realm, >vho 
iugs of the parson. • 'seemed to guide his political action more by the 

j candidates in the field than by principle ; for the 
An in.stauce of an inventive genius in an illito- I tenants di<l not know how they would have to 
rate farmer's hoy is too good to be tprgolteii. A i vote until the steward made known his lordship’s 


small farmer hired a j’uuth to assist him in the 


So these sixty or seventy posse.s-sors of the 


w'ork of his farm as an indo<ff servant. The, first ! franchi.se never sull'ered electioneering excitements 
piece of work he wa.s set to do was to thra.sh out i to come near tliem until tlie day of the poll, 
some corn. As the farmer wa.s passing the l»arn | when, having received a circular the day pre- 
in which the youth wa.s at work, he heard the ! viomsly to .say ‘that the Bight Hon. Lord So-and-so 
flail lazily keeping time to a tune the lad was ; wi.she.s you to support Mr So-and-so, and hi.s lord- 
singing. Stopping to li.steii, he ascertained that j .ship will he plea.«ed if you can arrange to go to 
the words were, ‘ Bread-and-ehee.sc, tak’ thy ea.so.’ j the poll in a body,’ they dres.sed in their best, 
doing into the lu)u.se, the farmer said to his wife : ' and drove, witli nio.st .serene ami contented eoun- 
‘ This is a <piccr .sort of lad we have gotten ; he ! tenances, to the town in which the polling-booth 
seems to think that the speed at wiiich he ought | was situated. 

to work should bo measured liy the kind of food I One man there wa.s who fanwHl under two 
he gets.’ And then relating wiiat ho had heard, ; landlord, s of diverse political creeds. During my 
he .sugge.sted ‘Suppose w'e give him .soniothiiig residence in the Dales, there cliance<l to be an 
difrereiit to dinner to-morrow, and see how that ’ election for the division in which thi.s worthy 
acts?’ i lived. "Walking out with him one morning just 

This being agreed to, he had apple-pie added i before the day of election, I asked hirn if ho had 
to his hread-and-cheese. ^ This brought down his made up his mind as to tlie giving ot his vote, 
flail somewhat more rapidly, for it wms going to ‘O ye.?,’ was the reply ; and then, w'ithout 


the speed wherewith the lad sang ‘Apple-pio waiting for another (piestion, lie said: * I got a 

according-ly.’ papper first fra th’ Deneral axing mo to vote 

‘Bob’s doing a bit better to-day, ]a.?s,’ said th6 yellow. Of course I .?aid “1 wdll.” Th’ next day 

farmer to hi.s wife ; ‘let ns mend his dinner again theero com’ a papper fra JIaister Green, mjiuther 

to-morrow, and sec what that Avill bring forth.’ landlord, axing me to vote blue. “ Of coorse I 
So, when the next dinner-time came round, he will,” was my reply.’ 
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^What! do you mean to vote both ways, Mr 
Claypole ? ’ 

^Suredy/ was the prompt reply; and then he 
added : * t)iin yo tJiink as I would vex owther 
my landlords ior the sake o’ politics 1 Noa, noa ; 
not aoa, I knaws better nor that. I’ve written 
’em boath to say, I ’ll do as ye desire me ; ” so 
nowther on ’em" can say as I ’ve gone contrairy to 
his wishen/ 

This Mr C^aypole was proverbial for his avarice, 
though he kept a capital table ; but then most of 
what \ras served thereon was grown on his farms. 
It was therefore not a little surprising to the 
WTiter when the old gentleman said to him one 
day, as they were slowly walking through one of 
Jiis fields ; ^ I breeds about fewer dozen geease 
ivery year ; but I doesn’t sell yan ; I either eats 
or gies iem all away.’ iSeeing that my look was 
^in incredulous one, he promptly added : ‘ But 
mind ! aw take* varry good care wheero aw gies 
’em;’ then looking me steadily and earnestly in 
the face^ he said, with perfect santj-froyl^ com- 
l^ressitig his lips and nodding at the close of the 
utterance : ^ Aw gi es a goois wheere aw believes aw 
sail git a turkey.’ 

= ^Exactly!’ was my response. 

The writer happened to be present at a preach- 
ing service which was held in Claypole’s kitchen 
one w'ork-day evening. Ilis hotter-half was an 
earnest member of a Metliodist body, and was 
vastly more liberal than her husl)and, who, 
however, kept her bare of money, so that it was 
with much difliculty that she could keep up 
her subscriptions to tlie ‘ cause.’ There wiis to 
be a collection on this occasion, and it had been 
a subject of contention beforehand how much 
each of them should give. Claypole said he 
would not give more than a few coppers ; but Mrs 
Claypole said she would give a shilling, Hliat she 
M’ould,’ which she had managed to save somehow. 
^You mun dew nowt ov th’ kind,’ was the impe- 
rious order of her liege lord. As the collector 
neared the* person of Mrs Claypole, the old man’s 
eyes w^ere fixed upon her with a stetui}' and earnest 
gaze, believing that he would thereby frighten her 
into compliance with his wi'^h. Mrs Claypole 
saw the movement and quailed beneath the stare. 
But w'axing bold as the crisis came near, she 
clutched the shilling between her thumb and fore- 
finger, and holding it up before his steady for- 
bidding look, she said, loud enough for all to 
hear; ‘It’s gangin’, see thee!’ and down it dropped 
, into the hat tliat did service as a collecting-box. 
I need not add that the poor woman had a bad 
time of H that night. 

XJi>on the whole, there is much to reconcile one 
to a residence in these out-of-tlie-way places. Tlic 
people generally are clean both in their persons 
and houses, and there is a solid comfort which 
cannot be found so prevalent amoiig their kind 
in large places ; and their kindness endears them 
to us. Their simplicity and credulity may now and 
again bring upon them certain pains and penalties, 
but for the most part they only result in harndess 
mirth. The iron-road is beginning to penetrate 
these regions, and this will ere long be the means 
of greatly altering tlie character of the ])eoplc ; for 
when able to mingle with persons of a dilferent 
mentivl calibre, and of being made familiar with 
the vigour and acuteness of their more instructed 
brethren, they themselves will be inoculated with 


similar influences, and thus become incapable of 
declaring, as did an old lady when taken for the 
first time to the top of a neighbouring hill : *Hay ! 
I didna think th’ world wor soa big ! ’ 

ON THE EYE OP THE WEDDINO. 

0 LOVE, before we part to-night, 

Before the last ‘ I will ’ is spoken — 

Before the ring has touched ray hand, 

Of pure, true, endless love the token — 

Before the Church with holy rite, 

Her blessing on our love has given, 

Look straight into my eyes with yours, 

And answer me in sight of Heaven. 


Is there within your licart of hearts 
One lingering shadow of regret — 

One tliought that you have chosen ill ? 

Oh ! speak- ’tis not too late even yet. 

Is there in all this world of ours, 

One you have over known or seen, 

Whom, if you had earlier seen or knowm, 

You would have crowned your chosen queen ? 


Is there?-— I pray you. toll me now. 

And I will holfl you bound no more. 

I will not flinch to hear the truth. 

It could not be so sad, .so sore, 

To know it now, as it would bo 
If by-and-hy a shr^low fell 
Upon the sunsliine of our home ; 

So, if you ever loved me — tell. 

IM bold you pure from blame, dear love ; 
And I would leave you free as air. 

To woo and win that hayq>ier one. 

All this for your dear sake, 1 M boar. 

I will not say how I would pray 
Tli.at (iod might liavo you in Jlis earo ; 

That would bo easy— when I think 
Of yoa^my heart is all one juayer. 

But could I join her name with yout^. 

And call down blessings from above 
On her, who had robbed me of rny all — 

My life— raj light— iny only Jove? 

Yes ! even that I ’d try to do ; 

Although my lonely heart should break, 

I ’d try to say ‘ Cod bless Lor !’ too, 
Through blinding tears, for your 8wx*et sake. 


I ’m looking up into your eyes ; 

But though ray own with tears are dim, 

I read that in their true, clear depths. 

Which tells rne, ‘ You may trust in him.’ 

I will — I will I It needs no words, 

Though yours are flowing warm and fast, 

And eloquent with truth and love. 

Forgive ray doubts — they are the hist ! 

Bussr FnAiTKs. 
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FOOD AND FASTING. 

The recent experiment of Dr Tanner, in provin" 
the possibility of sustaining life during a long fast 
upon air and water alone, affords a text whereon 
some interesting particulars concerning food and 
starvation at large may be hniig. .f\part from tlieir 
notoriety, such experiments can have little inter- 
cut. They can certaiidy never overthrow e?tab- 
'..-'hed idiysiological ideas regarding the necessity 
not merely for solid food, but for that due and 
natural mixture of food-principles which we can 
easily shew Nature insists upon our .receiving day 
by day. I'nle.ss we could rationally indulge in the 
w’ild sujipo.sition Unit man's constitution is su.scep- 
lible of fuTidamental alteration and sweo])ing 
change, the idea of living i'or any length of time 
on water and air alone must be viewed as a dream, 
worse by many degrees than UtO]»ian. These may 
be strongly expressed opinions, but they can be 
more than ju-stilied by the most elementary' study 
in jihysiology. 

Why do we require to take food ? cfl- in plainer 
lerm.s, why do we cat our ditmor I are questions 
demanding no great exercise of knowledge for 
their clear solution. It constitutes a great fact 
of Nature that every action we perform entails a 
corresponding amount of waste on our physical 
frame. Work means waste, equally to a human 
body and a locomotive engine. ‘ More work, 
more waste,’ is a motto alike true of the mechanic’s 
apparatus and of the mechanic himself. Not 
au action, we repeat, is performed by us which 
is not accompanied by an expenditure of force 
derived from and accompanied by a proportional 
wa.ste of substance. The movements of muscles, 
the beating of the heart, the winking of an eyelid, 
the thinking a thought, entail wear and tear upon 
the muscles that work and the brain-cells that 
think. Every action necessitates bodily waste and 
corresponding physical repair. Waste, however, 
cannot of necessity be a single and final process in’ 
a living body — unless, indeed, we were born with 
a full complement of niatter, and were permitted 
in the order of Nature to live on the principal with 


which we had been provided, instead of wisely 
using that principal as a means of gaining a liveli- 
hood through the interest it acquired. That we 
are not so constituted is an evident fact; hence our 
bodies demand pretty constant repair as a com- 
panion action to that of work, labour, and duty. 
This proce.ss of rejiair con.sists in the reception of 
matter from tlie oiUor world, in the transformation 
of this matter into ourselves, and in its utilisation 
in the work and repair of the frame. Such matter • 
we shortly name food, and the processes whereby 
it is converted into our own bodily substance we 
term digexiion. 

One of the plainest rules for taking food is that 
which insists that we must find in out nourish- 
ment the sub.stanoes of which the body itself is 
composed. If w'e think of it, such a rule is in 
strict conformity with the dictates of common 
sense. AVe are liound to obtain from our food the 
i3iatter the body lacks ; and any food, however 
pleasant to the j>alale, but which does not contain 
elements naturally found in the frame, may bo 
unhesitatingl}' lejectcd from the lists of our 
dietaries. It follows, therefore, that to know 
what foods are required for our sustenance, we 
must inve.stigate the chemical composition of our 
frame. In this way we discover, for instance, that 
we are largely composed of water. Two-thirds of 
a human body by weight are composed of water. 

A body wtugbing one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds, will include in its belongings one hun- 
dred and ten pounds of watCT. Water further 
permeates or enters into the composition of 
every tissue ; hence, the reason why thirst is so 
much more painful than hunger is, that whilst 
the latter is a comparatively local condition, the 
former afl’ects the entire frame. And we also »eee 
the importance of water as an article of diet — a 
phase in which we are not usually accustomed to 
regard it. If we take even the most cursory 
survey of our bodily composition, we find that 
our chemical structure is of the most motley and 
varied description. Thus we shall find a targe 
selection of minerals in our tissues ; lime, mag- 
nesia, &c., in our bones ; common salt in our 
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stomachs and elsewhere ; iron in our blood ; and 
phosphorus in brain and nerve. Then coming 
to our soft parts, we find tliat these may be 
divided into what physiologists call the nitro- 
genohis and non~nitrof)enous compounds. Of these, 
the former contain the element nitrogen in addi- 
tion to other elements, whilst the latter want 
this element. Tims the ‘albuminous’ or wliite- 
of-egg-like substances existing in our frames, con- 
tain nitrogen ; whilst the fats of the body and 
the sugars and starches, do not. To these 
latter, we may add water and minerals as also 
non-nitrogenons in their nature. 

Now in such a simple study of what we are 
made of. we have already mai|e some important 
discoveries as to the kinds of food on which w’e 
are intended to sdbsist. If these matters compose 
our frames, and if further the substances just 
enumerated waste and wear and disappear in the 
work of life, it must follow that we shall require 
to find new matters of like kind in our food. And j 
it is in accordance with such plain information | 
afforded by chemistry, that we find physiologists | 
dividing foods into two ebisses — the ‘nitrogenous’ i 
and ‘nou-nitrogenous’ groups just alluded to. ■ 
When, for example, we eat a piece of beef, we 
are receiving ‘ nitrogenous’ food in its juice and in 
jts fibres ; and we are also obtaining the other 
Viiriety of foods from its water, its fats, and its j 
mineral matters which are not nitrogenous in j 
their composition. If we eat an egg, we are • 
presented with a more perfect compound and ! 
union of the two classes of foods ; for in an egg, | 
water, fata, and minerals are present, in addition j 
to the white and other parts which consist larg(dy ! 
of albumen or nitrogenous matter. It is perfectly ! 
clear therefore, that for health we require a \ 
mixture of the two kinds of foods just mentioned. 
We cannot live either on a diet solely nitrogenous, 
or solely lacking nitrogen. And this great truth 
as to foods can be proved very directly by an 
appeal to Nature herself. On what food, let us | 
ask, does Nature intend and cause us to snbsi.st I 
during the earliest or infantile period of life, when | 
bones, muscles, sinews, nerve, and brain are all j 
grosyiug rapidly, and laying the foundations of i 
tbeir future ? The reply bears that milk is the i 
fluid - food upon which Nature relies for the | 
perfect support of man in his early life. Hence j 
it ia but proper to acquire a knowledge of | 
the component parts of milk. lu one thou- j 
sand parts of cow’s milk for examjile, there j 
are eight hundred and fifty-eight parts of u'ater | 
and one hundred and forty-two parts of solids. ! 
Here again, we find a proof of the importance of ; 
water, even in Nature’s typical food. The solids ! 
of cow’s milk are distributed as follows ; of casein 
there are sixty-ei^t parts, this substance repre- 
senting the nitrogenous element in milk ; of butter 
or fat there are thirty-eight part# ; of sugar thirty 
parts;* and, of mineral matters six parts. Thus 
milk, then, ia purely and simply a mixture of 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods. Nature 


teaches us through the composition of her own 
fluid food, that on both classes of nutriment we 
must rely for support ; and experiment shews us 
that one kind of food alone, however nutrient 
it may be, will not nourish the body or maintain 
it in a normal state. In an egg too, we find 
much the same composition. From this body 
which forms the young animal and which affords 
all the nourishment necessary for growth, we 
obtain a combination of the nitrogen-bearing sub- 
stances with the non-nitrogenous, such as milk 
itself contains. We are not at present concerned 
with discussing the merits of a vegetable or a 
mixed dietary. From plants alone, or from 
animal matter alone for that matter, both kinds 
of foods can be obtained. All that is required 
in any dietary is to insure that a due mixture 
of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous parts should 
enter ; and we obtain such a mixture most readily 
from a mixed, that is, an animal and plant diet 
combined, than from a j)urely vegetable or a 
purely animal dietary alone. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the folly of attempt- 
ing to su-stain life, without having recourse to 
those substances which can give heat and restore 
waste, is plainly apparent. Water and uir alone 
cannot support life adequately. Tiie water will, 
of course, enter into combination with tlie tissues, 
and will in that sense prove itstdf a necessary 
condition for normal and lieallhy existence. The 
oxygen of the air entering the blood in tlie lungs 
into which it has been breathed, will give beat, 
but only through entering into clieniical union 
with the carbon foinid in the body, and most 
notably in the. fats. Hence mere almos])lieiic air 
itself is redatively useless, unless we can supply 
it with substances with which it can combine ; 
and these substances it need hardly be said are 
daily renewed from the soliil foods we eat. 

So much for the foods we require. It may 
interest our readers to learn that even jdants 
require somijvtbing more tlian air and water to 
support tlieni. True, a plant is a more wonderful 
organism llian an aiiimal in one sens^ because it 
can live upon inorganic or lifeless maVR?r, and also 
because it has the power of converting that matter 
into a living plant. Plants live upon avaler, mine- 
rals, ammonia, and carbonic acid — the latter being 
the gas wbidi is exhaled from the brealbing organs 
of animals. From these matters, the life- forces 
build np the living plant. On the other hand, au 
animal demands living matter for its support. It 
could not live on the water, carbonic acid, and 
other matters with whicli the plant is perfectly 
contented. And we accordingly find animals 
recjuiring the matter of other animals or plants 
for their food. There are some plants — such as the 
fungi and lower plants at large — which resemble 
animals in that they demand living mutter for 
their support. A mushroom, for instance, can 
only thrive where there is decaying living or 
organic matter. It likewise breathes oxygen as 
if it were an animal, and utterly rejects the 
carbonic acid gas which the green leaves of its j 
plant-neighbours are greedily drinking in. So i 
that the boundary lines between plants and 
animals are but faintly drawn in the matter of, 
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foods ; and wo also loam that even the plants the pangs of thirst by soaking their clothes in sea- 
which we are accustomed to regard as lower water. It was formerly believed that the water 
than animals in their feeding and dietary, may was inhaled by the skin. It is not any longer 
in reality approach very dear to the animal world matter of doubt however, that the skin is but a 
in the essential characters of their nutrition. poor absorptive medium, and that therefore the 

When the human body suffers from a lack of wet clothes of the sailors merely act through 
food, it practically feeds upon itself and absorbs lessening the skin-evaporation which in its turn 
its own substance as food. Every one knows that causes thirst. 

certain .animals nonnally exhibit this process of Oases of extreme prolongation of life under a 
feeding upon themselves under certain conditions, dietary consisting of fluid alone are familiar to 
The humps of ihe camel or those of the Indian every physician. In exhausting diseases, life may 
cattle visibly decrease and may disappear alto- be sustained, as already noted, on small quanti- 
gether, if the animals are starved, A superfluous ties of fluid nourishmont for lengthened periods 
store of fat, in other words, is made use of under of time. Dr Will an records a case in which a 
the exigency of hunger. So is it also with tlie gentleman, the subject of religious melancholia, 
bears and other animals which hibernate or i and who abstained from solid food, lived for sixty 
sleep through the winter’s cold. The bear, wliich days on a little grange juice. Dr Carpenter 
in autumn retiies to winter-(iuarters in a well- quotes a case in which a young French lady 
favoured coudiliou, comes forth in spring lean who was insane, ate nothing dufing a period of 

and meagre. His tuts have been absorbed in his fifteen days ; whilst in hysterical states, as 

nutrition, and the succeeding summer will lay • Carpenter remarks, ‘ there is frequently a very 
the foundation of new stores of stable food to be | remarkable disposition for abstinence and power 
utilised during the next winter. With man, we | of sustaining it. In a case of this kind,’ con- 
repeat, the phenomena of starvation are essentially j tinues Dr Carpenter, ‘ a young lady who had just 
similar, lu the starving man, the fats of the body i before sulTored severely from the tetanic form of 
are the first substances to disappear. The fats lose ; hysteria, was unable to take food for three weeks, 
weight to the extent of ninety-throe per cent. ; ! The slightest attempt to introduce a morsel of 
next in order the liluod suffers ; then the iutemal ! .solid matter into the stomach occasioned violent 
organs sucli as liver and sjileeii suffer ; the muscles, ! elioits at vomiting; and the only nourishment 
bones, and nervous system bi ing tlie last to lose j taken during tlie period mentioned was a cup of 
w igiit. In due time, also, tlie heat of the body j lea once or twice a day.’ 

decreases to such an extent that ultimately'’ death j Ey way of showing how much depends on the* 

in a case of stai vatioii is really a case of death ' weight of body prior to starvation, we may by 

from loss of heat. When the temperature falls ! way of conclusion mention the case of a fat pig 
to ul.ioiit thirty 'b^grees Fubrenlieit, death ensues. \ weighing one hundred and sixty pounds, and 
I his decrease a ises from want of bodily fuel j which, by the fall of a Dover chalk cliff, was buried 
or lood ; but ti.e iiiunediate cause of the fatal i beneath a mass of debris for one hundred and 
ending of such a case is decrease of temperature. ' sixty days. At the end of that period it was dug 
It is likewise a curious lact that the apjilication of out lean and lui'agre, and weighing only forty 
external wuriiith is even more effectual in reviving 1 pounds. Here the heat of the body had been 
animals dying of starvation than a supply* of | preserved by the utilisation of the fat, and to 
food. In exhausting diseases in man, in which ' thi.s circmiistance the preservation of life must 
the phenomena arc strikingly like, and indeed ; be cliiefly* attributed. A case equally in point 
thorouglily analogous to those of starvation, the | appeared in the Times only a few weeks ago, of a 
same facts are observed. I 8kye terrier belonging to a gentleman in Devon- 

A bigbly interesting and important, observation { shire, wliich went amissing about the time of its 

in relereiice to starvation is, tbjil life may be pro- I nuisler’s departure on a series of visits. On his 
longed well-nigh indefinitely by fluid nourishment \ return home, alter an absence of one month and 
alone, and tor long periods simply on water. Life , five ilays, he unlocked the library, the doors and 
will continue surprisingly long if water be within ■ wiinlows of which had been bolted and barred 
reach; but, as a rule, it terminates in from six to ' during bis absence, and to his astonishment the 
ten day's with a total dejuivaiioii of food and ’ missing dog crept out into the light, a living 
water togetlie.r ; though much depomla upon the \ skeleton, and totally blind. Being well cared for, 
state ot health, condition, and weight of body'. ; he (juite recovere<l his health and sight. 'During 
As can reailily be understood, the stout will last ! this period of cruel imprisomneut he had neither 
longer than the lean, and the healthy' and strong ! food nor water, and had not gnawed the books or 
will posse.ss a plain advantage in starvation over i obtained sustenance from any source whatever, 
the diseased or weak. j subsisted by the absorption of the latty 

Many interesting cases are on record, in which | parts of his own body, 
the phenomena ol starvation have been practically ! To sum up our inquiries, we thus learn, firstly, 
even ii jjainfully illustrated. As illustrating | that in the healthy adult the requirements of 
the fact ot the prolongation of life when smal! > Nature demand daily a due supply ot food, 
quantities of water have been at hand, we may liipiid and solid, ecjual in amount to the. wear 

cite a case quoted by Foderd, who mentions and tear of tlie hotly. About eight and one- 

that some workmen who had been accidentally tliinl pounds of matter are tlius on an average 

buried in a damp vault by the fall of a ruin, daily given off and daily received by the healthy 

were extricated alive after fourteen days' entomb-, adult frame ; or about three thousand pounds of 
ment. The dampness of the atmosphere doubt- matter are excreted and received m the jreec. 
less materially aided their pre.servutioa through Secondly, we leaiu that the food must give to 
retarding the exlialation from the skin. It is on the body the substances of which the body con- 

the same grounds that shipwrecked sailors assuage sists, and that mere air and water are in nowise 
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tl)At twgMStiiaentataon on foods to be oi practical was a lueaoow in wnicn nis nrotner wiu and bo 
value fibould lie within the lines which physiology had fought in boyhood { and Frank remembered 
W idearly enon<»h marked out. that he had won, though he had the wrong side 
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in the quarrel. There was scarcely a field that 

. .mrixTWTirrtxTrr had not its memories for him 5 and hero at last 

A LIFE S ATONEMENT. entrance to the lane in which he had 

OHATXKB xsxiii.— HiSTORT. persuaded his brother to lend him his name for 

tr » j .1 . r j r A.,... ...... the last time. That kne led nowhere save to 

I am plod that you heart; I hope you mil father’s house, and he was full of fears as 

‘ he set foot in it. But the longing which drew 

It came to pass, when many years had gone thus ^.^5 not to be resisted, and he went with 

heavily by, that Frank felt in his heart a great I sio^v steps, reluctant and yet eager. Did his 
yearning for green fields ; and it came into his father live ? he a.Hked himself, or was the old 
mind that he was not much longer lor the world. . house given over to his brother 1 or had even 
And the yearning drew him day by dai-, until , his brother vanished with the years I The place 


the trees. He had been more than sixteen years liar form, and dreaded it ; but the Tootstep coming 
a prisoner in the town, and the solemn sad delights uoaror, brought only a groom in sight. The man 


of the fields and ivoods filled him with awe, and reganled lum curiously, but spoke civilly enougli. ' 
with new longing towards the grave. He went ' ‘ Ihd you want anything up at the house V 

bowed and oppressed with the weight of (he slowly ’ ^ ‘^V answered, shaking his head; 

revolving years; and the rural people whom he , , , , , , , , , 

met looked with surprise at his soriowlul face and ^ ^ nowhere else,’ said the 

his silver board and his heavy long-shore dre=!S ; I'^now' ’ s lid Fi ink 

but somehow for the dignity that was upon him, * ‘You don’t belong about hero, do you?’ asked 
forbore to mob him. ; the groom. 

He w’enl, as though an invisible chain had , ‘ I knew the place man}' years ago,’ Frank 

drawn him, in the direction of his old home. Even answered. ‘ Does the old family still live here I’ 
the most morbid cowardice may feel aeeurc alter' ‘Yes,’ said the groom; ‘Squire Fairholt lives 
years of escape, and Frank’s dread had given w.iy . ,, „ , , , 


to a certainty that he need lear no recognition. Vet 
when he came to Hethei-tou, he trembled a little 
inwardly as he walked the main strei't and saw 
Mr Crisp at the bank door talking with .1 fnond. 
The place W’as greatly altered ; but the bank was 


‘Is the old .Squire alive?’ Frank asked with 
outw.ird culm, but inward misgiving. 

‘/\h!’ fiiud the groom, a little ungraciously; 
‘ he V alive, right enough.’ 

Frank, with a I'.ufweil motion of the head, was 
pa-.'ing on, when the groom added warniiigly : 


unchanged ; and neither the corn-chandler nor the ‘This is a jnivate road, you know.' 
baker bad invested as yet in plate-glas» windowb. | ‘ 1 know,’ Frank answered again. ‘ But I want 

But there were new shops and new names ; .ami he ’'“^1 place. That i,-. all.’ 

had no more of friendly greeting at heart for the 1 ‘}^ ‘‘'•I’L no harm in that, as fur as T 

old town tlian it had of welcome for his coinimr. ' groom rc'.pondeit. ‘ Duly, don’t let the 

iie doiit like iifr one a-tres- 


8((iiirc 


He felt It alien and foreign; and the few lauuliai ii ^ ^*1 a ties- 

. , r. V 1 “““ I pas-,1 n on the grounds, (food- morning.’ 

things left, reproached him, , r, .,.1, . 1 1 1 ^ 

Lut when once he hud skuted the new' and raw- on, whilst the gi 00111 stood to look after him. He 

looking houses which made a cheeih'.ss fringe to reached the gates which opened on the drive, and 

the town, and seemed an appauage altogether ill f>aw' thiougli a gap in the hedge behind which he 

suited to it, the fields gave his tiled soul a ' «»‘''’"uce(l himselt, the figure of an old man, who 

niekncholy welcome. He had climbed th.it oak if" uu the gravel. He knew the 

as a lad, and its mighty arms and luxuriant foliage {*•*' I"'' b*'*! bis heart yearned oyer 

were pictured on the first canva- he had sold '“"“"'I'’" mocker ibable love and sorrow. Whilst 

■n„.i « i;**m ii„„ i r ' watched w'lUi tear-diinnied eyes, there came 

Bed tilM 0 > little catase 1, liio ,„K.k= from „„„„ 

the health, the ^ep green of foliage with a leal poitly gentl(*rnan of middle age, with square 
siennu-cdoi^ed here and there, and here and ■ fthuulder«j and a brown beard ; and after ho had 
there a ilash of red and yellow like a flame -“tliis ' watched awhile, tlie outcast knew him for his 
was the scene which had made his tirst successful ; brotlier. He could liear the murmur of their 
picture, and had been painted at this season a .‘.cou- ; talk, though only a disconnected word reached 
of years ago or more. He could almost sec under j him, with no meauing, now and then; and he 
the hedges amid the quaking grasses and the ' turned away 

fi'TOs, the children who were nutting tlieie in his ; ‘They have buried me years ago,’ he thought, 
picture. There was a gap m the distant belt ‘ with my disgraces.' He strove to be calm ; but 
oi lohagft before the landscape faded to the hill | the regreU and loves and yearnings which wrestled 
and mingled with the tints of the softly rluuded } in his heart overcame him before he had left the 


pcis'^iin’ uii thf ^n’ound^, (Jocxl-niorning/ 

‘ (to(Bl-ni(>umi<,r/ Fjank respomled, and passed 
on, uliiJst the giuoni hluod to look after him. Ilta 
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lane^ and he «at down on the bank and atrajssled 
to recover hie composure# Whilst he sat thus, 
fighting down the passions which fonght within, 
another step came rustling through the dead 
leaves, and looking up, he saw a face which almost 
brought him to his knees. For it seemed to him 
that his mother was before him ; but the wild 
thought lasted only for a flash of time; and though 
he had not seen her since she left infancy, his 
heart told him that this was his sister. Her glance 
met his with pitying inquiry. 

* Are you ill, or in pain ? ’ she asked. 

‘ No,' he answered gently ; and arose and stood 
before her without fear. She at least could have 
no knowledge of him — no remembnuice. 

‘ But you were crying,’ she said ( imply. ‘ Are 
you in trouble ? Do you want anything at the 
IlalU’ 

*I was bom near here,’ he answered, looking 
upon her with a sad and tender pleasure ; ‘ aiul I 
have not seen the place for many years.’ 

‘You have been abroad?’ site asked, looking 
with frank and nnfearing interest in hi.s eyes. 

‘ No,’ lie answered. ‘ Jbit 1 have been many, 
many year.s away.’ He looked older than his 
father, and she took him to mean fifty or si.xty 
years. 

‘ And are your friends all gone ?’ 

‘ 1 am alone,’ he said, not mournfully, for he 
thonglit rather of the sweet face and pitying eyes 
than of his own condition. 

‘That i.s Very sad,’ .she saiil. ‘Do you’ 

She stopped short with a little l>lush ; and lie, 
8C( ing that she had ilrawn forth lier purse, waved 
his hand again t it with a melauelioly smile. 

‘ No,’ he sail’ gently ; ‘ but i am glad that yon 
have a good heart, ; I hope yuu will lie happy.’ 
Tiieii seeing that slie scarcely knew what resjxuise 
to make, and that .she surveyed him with a little 
trouble in her eyes, he bared his head and bowed 
to lier, and stood on one side, to let lu-r pa^s. Jhit 
she lingered still. She wa.s the (,>iu‘en i>|' all the 
country-people, and her fearle.<s candid nature 
shone out in her lovely cye.s and her beautiful 
impvM’ious face, which was stately and yet tender. 

‘Yon do not speak like one of the country- 
people,’ she .said, as he stofid bareheaded before 
her. A look of wonder and impiiry cro.«sod her 
face, a glance almost of recognition, lost iti per- 
plexity. It alarmed him, ami lie cast his eyes 
upon the ground .and bent his head. 

‘ I have sjient niy lile in I.oiidon,’ he answered. 
‘Good-day, madam.’ For a second she lingered ; 
but there was something in the figure and face 
beiore her which forbade the cross-examin.ation 
with which she would have assailed any of the 
village people. Her answer included an involun- 
tary ‘ Sir,’ at which she crushed her lips a second 
later, fearing that it might have sounded like a 
satire. It was not until she had loft him far 
behind that she a.sked herself what it was in the 
stranger which had made her answer him so. * It 
was no wonder,’ she said then, ‘for he took off 
that old hat like a nobleman.’ She thought of 
his voice, and could almost reliear its words : ‘ I 
am glad that you have a good heart ; I hope you 
wiir be happy.’ The approval of the shabbily 
dressed, picturesque, strange old man, though it 
seemed familiar, did not olfend her. ‘ He is like 
somebody,’ she thought, pleasantly interested, ‘ or 
perhaps he is like a picture I have seen. A head 


of Bexabrandl^e f I am amp he has been a.gentle- 
man. Only a gesHenum could speak as he did.’ 
And she went away, weaving romances about him 
— mere cobwebs of invention to catch flies of fancy. 

‘ I should like to know all about him,’ she said to 
herself, little guessing how happy her ignorance 
kept her. 

Fratjk watched her tall and ^aceful figure out 
of sight, losing it now and again in the dimness of 
his eyes. Then he journeyed into the main road, 
ami walked until the well-remembered walls of 
Hartley Hall appeared. He did not pass by the 
great gates, but took a by-road which led him to 
the village through the corn-fields, where many a 
shock of corn stood ready for the wain. Emerging 
upon the high-road, he was aware of a great arch 
of evergreens at which workmen were, still busy. 
A man on a scalfolding was nailing over the 
foliage of the arch a linen sctoU on which in 
.scarlet baize were marked the words, ‘ May their 
Union be happy.’ There were flags everywhere 
in the village street; and there were two other 
arclie.s vi.'sible in the distance. The vill.age people 
I were looking on at the completion of the display ; 

' the butcher with liis hat at the back of hi.s head, 
and his hands tucked beneath a white apron ; the 
landlord of The Kimj, God Blens Him, at the door 
of that loyally named hostel, with a pint jng in 
one hand and a yard of clean clay in the other, 
blinking comfortably in the afternoon sunshine ; 
tlie local constable in otticial cap and trousers, but 
unofficial coat ; ilje grocer in his snowy sbir^' 
.sleeves, with a pen beliind liis ear ; the curate 
directing the proceedings of the decorators ; many 
children ; two or three old women in blue or 
scarlet cloaks ; and one old man in a smock-frock, i 
A fileasant rural picture in the autumn sunshine. 
Frank saw that it indicated the approaching 
marriage of some local magnate, but took no great 
interest in the matter, being filled with his own 
tlioughts. He ■was thinking chiefly how much 
le.ss Luirdeusome it would be to spend his last 
days in the quiet of the country, than amidst the 
din of town. lie would rather that his grave 
were gn-en, and that the sun should shine upon it 
.sometimes. But he knew, in spite of his de.sire, 
that duty held him to Bolter’s Rents. He had 
found a work there ; and he could but know, if he 
were never so humble in his thoughts, that tliere 
were some there who could ill spare him. ‘ I will 
rest here to-night,’ he said to himself, ‘and to- 
morrow I will go back to London.’ He entered 
the common room of the little inn and called, for 
a humble meal. 

‘ Tlieer nil be raF doin’s yer, in the mornin’,’ 
said the landlord, iis he set the brown loaf and the 
cheese before hi.s guest, and flunked them with a 
cn]> of thin cider. 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Frank, but little interested. 

‘Ay indeed,’ said the landlord. ‘Theer won’t 
a-be sucb a thing again for many a 'ear, and theer 
ain’t a-bcen nothin’ like it, not in nn/ time alore.’ 

‘ What is it to bo '? ’ Frank asked, being civil by 
nature with all sorts and conditions ot men. 

‘ Did you ever yeer o’ Mr Hartley ? ' asked the 
landlord. ‘ W’ell, his niece do be a-goin’ to be 
married to-morrer.’ 

‘ Mr Hartley of Hartley Hall V said Pra5,k, feel- 
ing his heart beat like a sledge-hammer. 

‘That’s him,’ said the landlord. ‘Her ’a a-goin’ 
to be married to young Stiuire Fairkolt up to 
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the Hall theer— Island Hall, up Wrethedale-way, 
like.’ 

* I know the place,’ said Frank, controlling him- 
self to quiet speech. 

* They do say,’ the landlord went on, ‘ os her an’ 
young Squire's brother used to be very thick 
together in bygone times. But I doairt know 
naught about that, for I warn’t settled yer not 
till later. They be both middle-aged ; but they 
do seem to ha’ struck up a match at last. Toung 
Squire ull be main rich now, uni do say. Be you 
a foreigner ? ’ 

* I have not heen here for a long time,* Frank 
answered. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the landlord ; ‘ it doan’t much matter. 
Annybody ull bo welcome up at the new Hall 
to-morrer, Theer ’ud be enoygh an’ to spare, if 
tbe country-side was to come in. Theer ’s three 
sheep and a ox Vgoiu’ fur to be roasted, whole. 
An’ Squire Hartley he ain’t the man to be sparin’ 
with the poor, that I will say. He ain’t like one o’ 
th’ old gentry, as they talks about sometimes, as is 
as poor as poor, an’ os proud as proud. I doan’t 
hold along o’ they,’ said the landlord, who in 
spite of the loyalty of his sign, may have been 
something of a republican. 

Frank answered his further talk as well as 
he was able ; and when at last the innkeeper 
went away to tbe door and resumed his wattdi- 
ing of the final decorations of tlie triumphal 
arch, he noticed that the guest stayed an un- 
‘nsual time above the bread and cheese, and 
went back, on pretence of’ having something to 
do in the room, to see what was ha|)peniiig to 
the provisions He saw that there was little to 
fear on that head, hut cleared away to prevent 
the chance of mischief, Frank had drawn hack 
from the table, and was sunk fathoms deep in 
memory’s waters. He was trying to divine whether 
or not Will had long cared for Maud ; and ho 
came at length to see that Will had always cared 
for her. ‘Why so patient? AVhy so patient?’ 
be murmured. Perliaps Maud liad only now 
yielded ; and yet one negative in such a niatter 
would have been enough lor Will. Could he trust 
himself to see them go by to-morrow ? Yes ; he 
would trust himself lie would see Maud once 
more ; and she sliould have his j)rayers at least, 
though she would never know it. ‘ All these, 
years,’ he muttered in his beard, thinking of the 
changes which time might have made in her, and 
questioning, should he know her face ? He strayed 
about the village fields till nighti'all, aud then 
weiit ba<Jk to the little inn, and was shewn to a 
low-pitched bedroom with clean walls of carved j 
oak, whitewashed after the manner of British j 
rusticity dealing with carved oak. There were i 
two beds in the room ; and a lanky lad who was 
a sort of factotum to the inn, would sleep in one 
of them. Frank sat awhile on the bedside., looking 
out at the open window, round which the ivy 
talked in leafy whispers. The night was warm 
and silent, aud the voices from the taproom went 
far afield on the still air. All the talk was of the 
morrow’s fe-stivities — of the ox and the three.! 
sheep and the limitless ocean of beer. One by one i 
the people below took leave, and their voices died 
away on the widespread tranquillity of the harve;st- 
fields. ' The moon, as yet a sickle, hung steadfast 
in the violet of the lower skies, with one keen star 
for a companion. A sound of clan^png burs aud 


grating bolts warned him that the house was being 
closed; and he went to bed before his room- 
companion came up, and lay still, looking at the 
sharp outlines of the leaves against the fathojuless 
clear dbsk of the heaven, with here and there the 
crisp light of a star in it 

No sleep had visited him; but he lay wan 
and worn in the darkness, and arose ghostlike 
with the dawn, and awaited the coming of the 
wedding co^t^ge. Straying along the highway, he 
noted silently all the preparations. Here was a 
stand from which the school children would sing 
a hymn. A carpenter was putting the finishing 
touches to it ; and Frank stood to watch, not 
guessing that he had lain ill of fever under tliis 
man’s roof The carpenter, with his lips full of 
nails, gave the onlooker a miillled good-morning, 
not gue.ssing that the one great tragedy on which 
his life had edged, 6tf)od now in bodily form before 
him. The time passed, and the sound of bells came 
over the woods aud the coru-field.s — a merry peal. 
They had rung for Maud in his dreams years ago, 
and now their sound drew him as his longing for 
the fields and for honie had drawn him ; and his 
footsteps, eager yet reluctant, took him to the 
church. The bells were silent ; but there was a 
voice within the church. He had reached the 
churchyard from the fields, for he knew every 
foot of the country ; and looking over the close- 
trimmed hedge that bounded it, he saw many 
carriages in the road. He entered the church- 
yard and walked to the door of the ehiiroh, and 
stood there in silent waiting. Suddenly above 
him the bells chished out again with a very cas- 
cade of cheerful noise, and the church poured 
forth its people. He bad eyes only for the wedded 
pair ; and now they came, the bride and bride- 
groom, Maud leaning on her hu-sbaud’s arm. 
He could have put his hajid upon her as she 
pa.s8ed him. His brfUher Will looked him in 
the face with eyes full of joyful pride and kiud- 
j ness to the -n’orld, and had no more thought of 
j him or knowledge of him at that second than if 
he had never e.xisted. An ohl woman, scarlet 
cloaked, who stood he.<ide I'Vank, cried out : ‘God 
bless you. Madam Fairholt ! ’ in a (juuvering old 
voice with tears in it; aud Jilaud’s placul eyes 
passed Frank’s face as they thankBil the well- 
wisher. For a mere second of time tbe soft eyes 
rested upon him ; but it was enough. Calm, good, 

I gentle, alnm.st angelic, they seemed. Grief had 
made a home tliere long, and had left signs of 
his dwelling behind him. Her delicate beauty 
had none of its old alnioHi)here of vivacity. There 
were one or two straight lines uj>on her forehead, 
and her face was paler than it had used to be. 
Yet she seemed wonderfully little changed ; and 
lie could see that the ancient sorrow hail defiarted. 
The bells clashed on, tbe people cheered ; the little 
procession had passed him. Her image dwelt 
with him. He could set them side by side, liis 
lover who was almost a child, his brother’s wife 
who was so sweetly grave a woman. In their 
society he turned his back upon the pealing bells, 
aud set out for London. 

Fie wept often by the way, for he was weak, 
and the fountain of his tears was full. But 
whereas of old they had tortured him with 
their scaldings, they fell now like the dew 
upon Hennon. And this heart-broken saint, who 
had sinned so terribly, and so sorely suffered 
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went back to the congregation to whom he minis- The diamondiferous ground in all the mines for 
terod, and dwelt with them, waiting with yearning the first eighty or hundred feet deep, consists of 
patience until it should^ please God to lead him ^ gandy soil intermixed with gravel and pebbles ; 


to his rest. below this the ground changes to a bluish colour, 

(3b be eontvmei.) |.p subjected to various processes before 

it is fit for the extraction of the diamond ; in 

THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. ‘o whic^ the blue soil is much harder 

. to excavate, and is for the most part dislodged hy 

Thb Diamond Fields of South Africa, though now blasting ; tlie sale of explosives forming no incon- 
€omparativelj unheard of, present a busy and siderable item in the merchandise of the Fields, 
wonderful contrast to the rest of South Africa The diamondiferous ground is divided into claims 
generally ; they support a population of from of thirty feet square, the value of which varies 
fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants, of various from one hundred to six thousand pounds, the 
nationalities ; and although the excitement of the richest ground producing, as a matter of course, 
first discovery of diamonds has long since passed the best price. 

away, a sketch of the Fields at present may The system of* working — not to trouble the 
prove interesting to many of the readers of this reader with too much detail— briefly ai follows. 
Journal The ground being picked loose by natives and 

The first discovery of diamonds took place on broken up, is hauled out of the mine in tubs 
the Voal River, and caused the burden of the running on inclined wires ; from these tubs it is 
immigration to set towards there, where during transferred to a sifting cylinder, which removes 
1869 70 , hundreds of tents might be seen pitclicd, the coarser stones; the remaining soil being mixed 
the diggers for the most part doing all the manual with water and slowly stirred in a flat "pan of 
labour themselves, instead of relying on Kaffir circular form, bv means of arms fitted with teeth ; 
labour, as at present. The method of working was this pan varying from six to fifteen feet in dia- 
very primitive, and consisted merely in washing ^eter according to the amount of work to be 
a sievefal of the diamondiferous sviil in a hand- done. The effect of tliis is to leave the diamonds, 
sieve, to clear it of mud; then turning it over on which are heaviest, at the bottom; the lighter 
the sorting-table, and laboriously searching for escaping over the edge of the pan, to be 
the hitklen gems. Tliis style of work sometimes taken up by a dredger, and trucked away. At 
was the meuTis of enricliing a digger ; but the tl,e end of the day’s work, the contents of the 
majority of them lost iiiore than tliey made, the circular pan are cleaned out aud waished up in 
amount of di.iinondiferous soil worked by each hand-sieves ; when in turning over the sieve on 
digger in a week being comparatively trifling, table, the diamonds can be at once seen 

Iul 8 #() <1 the dry-diggings at Dutoitspan began iv^ni their brilliance, some being of moat ))er- 
to be talked of ; and the river-diggings were feet octahedron shape and as clear as crystal. 
gra<lually dcjsi^rted, until now they support a very In the ca^e of the blue soil, the process of 
trifling po]mlation, the most of the work being washing is the same ; but the latter has this 
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six tv and 


concentrated on what is still called the Fields — disadvantiige, that it has to be exposed to the 
namely, tlie four mines, Kimberley, De Beers, sprinkled with water lor some weeks 

Dutoitsj>an, and Bultfontein ; all lying within a washed, which of course 

. r *1 I 4- • 1 14 ^1 increases the exj)euse 01 manipulation. 1 he value 

raain.s ot three miles, about midway between the ^ n -i • / ♦ 4 

XT ^ • • . 1 . - 1 of the ytdlow sou vanes from two to hlleea 

Vaal and !\[od( er rivers, in the territory known .hillings j^er load of sixteen cubic feet, and the 
as C^riqnaland n est, on the western border of the from five to thirty shillings — in some 

Orange Iree State. The most productive of tiiese cases in Kimberley, even reaching sixty and 

mineM up to the present time litvs been that seventy shillings ; so that a claim-holder who 

of Kimberley; but as the depth of tliis mine can wash from three to four hundred loads per 

increases, the difficulties of working it beconn.‘ ^fay, has a fair chance of a good profit ; the cost 

greater, so that during the last year or two the working the yellow soil being about tiiree 
neighbouring mines have been more worked than «id the blue six to tune slulhi.gs per 

f reeaies, tori-nind «,» reader, that 

■coiiij*eiia.iti.d li r by tile leaaened cost of obtaiumg dkmouda wlieo first taken fnira tlie eartli are in 


compensated for by tlie lessened cost of obtaiuiiij. 
them. 


a Tough state, and are destined to Jose much 

xT 1 .1.^ T. A 1. ..v k.ri.-kr-k.-'in .sf ^ 11 f f-T r* ^ 


The Kimberley Mine as it now is, consists of a of their weight by the aiter-procoss of * cutting.’ 
liuge excavation in the earth of u slightly oval Those found are almost invuriuhly below ten 
form, about ten or eleven acres in size, arid about carats iii weight, the avertige being about the 
three hundred feet deep at the deepest point, of a pea ; indeed in the BuUloirteiu uiine, a 


The walls of this huge quarry are formed of non- stone is looked upon as a curiosity, 

diamondiferous rock, or reef as it is called, and are tl^oiigh specimens exceeding a luncre carats in 

a fnutlul source ol annoyance and loss to the aepeiids entirely on its colom*, * 

diggers, as they arc perpetually crumbling and fall- g^ape, and freedom from simts or flaws ; those of 
ing upon the top of the diauiondilerous soil, causing t'aultless shape aud perfect whiteness taking the 
much expense in hauling out and carting away ; precedence of all othere. The diamonds exceeding 
the work thus done being utterly unremunerative. twenty carats in weight ore mostly of various 
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eliades of yellow, a large white diamond being * 
a comparative rarity. 

The natives who w'ork in the mines are of 
various nationalities and tribes of Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Basutos, Bechuanas, Buralongs, &c. ; and receive 
about three pounds per month in addition to 
their food. On the whole, they work fairly well, 
although many of them have no hesitation in 
appropriating a diamond and selling it by night 
to one of the numerous illicit buyers, who are 
the greatest pest on the Fields. These illicit 
buyers generally pursue some ostensible calling, 
and have natives in their emplo}' who ‘ tout ’ 
amongst the claim-Kaffirs for diamonds, sometimes 
buying for a few ponnds a secreted stone which 
may be worth two or three hundred ; the profits 
being so enormous, that no punishment seems 
to deter 'them. Until some feiearis of removing 
the soil from the mines by other than Kaffir 
labour is discovered, this will always be a draw- 
back to the profits of digging. There can be no 
doubt, however, that a large working community 
like this being planted in the centre of South 
Africa has done much to civilise the natives and 
bring industrious habits more into vogue with 
them, as during the last ten years they have 
increased much in worldly comfort, and become 
large purchasers of cattle, their chief recognised 
standard of wealth. 

The system of government on the Fields is 
by means of an Administrator and a Legislative 
^Council, consisting partly of elected and partly of 
official members ; but as the official vote is always 
in excess of that of the electors, it does not give 
universal satisfaction. But this and other anoma- 
lies may disappear with the annexation of Griqua- 
land West, which is announced to take place in 
October next The various mines are managed 
by Boards elected by the diggers ; atiil Kimberley 
has an organised Town-council wilh a Mayor 
and various municipal officers. 

The people of the Diamond Fields are of most 
varied nationalities, the Jewish people forming 
a large portion of the community, most of the 
diamond-buying business being in their hands ; 
but there we representatives of all countries — 
France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, India ; and a 
great proportion from Holland, the chief town 
of which (Amsterdam) is the great emporium of 
diamond-cutting. The language most in use is 
English ; but Dutch, or rather (^-'ape Dutch, is 
spoken to a far greater extent than one would 
imagine in an English colony. Very few of the 
natives apeak anything but their own language; 
and to those with whom they are employed, this 
is a great source of difficulty. 

The cost of living is very great, and the Diamond 
Fields cannot therefore be recommended as a field 
for emigration j the country producing absolutely 
nothing but meat, maize, on which the Kaffirs 
feed, and a few vegetables, which realise cuonnous 
prices, five and six shillings being no uncommon 
price for a good cabbage or cauliflywer. The 
greater proportion of the food is in the shape of 
tinned provisions, which come from all parts 
of the world. The cost of transport is also very* 
great, as all goods are brought by bullock- wagon, 
a fifty or sixty days’ journey from Algoa Bay, 
at the rate of twenty to thirty pounds per ton. 
Those readers who are conversant with the weights 
of machinery, can form some estimate of the cost ; 


of bringing up a twenty or thirty horse-power 
engine at this rate. The railways are slowly 
approachin5» from the Cape Colony ; but it will 
be years before they reach the FieWs. 

The population mainly reside in the towns of 
Kimberley and Dutoitspan, about two miles apart. 
The buildings are mostly of galvanised iron lined 
with brick ; and considering the amount of popu- 
lation, there are quite a number of places of wor- 
ship-three English churches, three Wesleyan, 
two Dutch Reformed, two Roman Catholic, one 
Presbyterian, one synagogue, one Mohammedan 
and four Kaffir churches ; and a place of worship 
of some unknown denomination frequented by 
the Indian coolies, of whom there are a good 
number here. 

Copper money is not in use, the smallest trans- 
action being of the vjilue of threepence, commonly 
called a ‘ tickey ; ’ and change is very scarce, the 
principal monetary transactions being by cheques 
and notes. The natives, however, must be paid 
in gold, and mostly convey it to their own homes, 
the value of a sovereign being known as well 
at the Zambesi as here. On no account will a 
native take paper money ; it possesses no value 
for him. 

Water and fuel are amongst the dearest articles ; 
the water supply being mainly derived from wells 
sunk at great expense in the hard rock, at a cost 
of from one to four pounds per foot. Firewood 
is brought from a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles by bullock-wagon, and costs I'roju three to 
four pounds per ton. The supply of fuel is one 
of the most serious questions for the future, as 
most of the mining-works now being carried on 
by steam-power necessitate the use of a large 
amount, and the supply is rapidly being exhausted. 
Coal of fair <juality is found in the Transvaal 
about two hundred miles north ; but the cost of 
transport precludes its use at present. 

In the matter of recreation anti amusement, tlte 
Diamond Fields are about the worst place one 
could be in. There are no rivers near; and the 
mines stand in the centre of a vast undulating 
plain, without tree or shelter of any kind for 
miles, 80 that ])romcnading or driving has no 
particular attraction. A few enthusiasts go in for 
coursing ; but as the game is scarce the prairie 
or vddl full of holes made by the mere-cat, a ride 
after the dogs is more to be remembered for the 
bother of dodging the holes, than the pleasures 
of the chase. Athletic sports are not much 
indulged in, the temperature for the greater part 
of tlie year being too great. Kimberley has a 
tolerable theatre, in which performances are given 
occasionally by wandering companies, who make 
this the limit of their African travels ; and a small 
good company can make it pay very well if they 
only stay a fortnight, by which time everybody 
who will go has seen them twice. The Kennedy 
family, with whose pleasing vocal powers the 
readers of this Jowmal are familiar, visited us in 
1878 , and gave about twelve nights’ performances 
to thoroughly appreciative audiences. 

Taking evcrytliing into consideration, the Dia- 
mond Fields are not a desirable place of residence. 
Plenty of money is made and lost here, as else- 
where ; but there are few, if any, who seem to 
think of making them a permanent residence ; 
although, from its position, Kimberley must long 
continue to be the centre of a large inland African. 
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trade, even if the rainca were to be worked out house close by the shores of the lake, and lying 
altogether. This, however, is not likely to be on the slope of a little fir-clad hillock. Its tall 
soon the case ; as in Dutoitspan alone, at the gables rising from amid the trees were all of it 
present rate of working, it 'would take thirty years that could be seen from the road ; but the windows 
to bring the whole mine to a dei)th of three hun- of the house itself commanded uninterrupted 
dred feet ; by which time, no doubt, other mines views of the valley stretched out below. The 
will have been discovered in this vast region, which young pedestrian as he walked up the avenue 
as yet has been only imperfectly explored. thought it a perfect paradise. On being informed 

. that Mr Penrose was at home, he sent in his card, 

-.rr -r* T-. -r. -r ushcred into a sitting-room. 

A STEANQE WEDDING. Soon afterwards the door opened, and the gentle- 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. he sought tor entered. He was a tall, elderly 

man, with a benignant countenance and well-cut 
A Welsh valley on a summer’s dajL A little featured. ‘Mr Nelson — Mr Guy Nelson, I believe?’ 
cottage peeping up from behind a clump of ruddy he said, alternately looking at the card he held in 
fir-trees. A broad blue lake stretching Mong the his hand and his visitor, who had risen and bowed 
vale, with a w’hite, sun-baked road skirting its to him on his entrance. 

southern shores ; while on the opposite side, rising ‘ Yes ; that is my^iaine, sir,’ replied thd younger 
upwards from the water's edge in all its towering man. ‘ You are not acquainted ivith me 'person- 
majesty, its bold and rugged outline, its massive- ally ; but I believe you will remember my father 
ness of colouring, stands the mountain-monarch — Mr Henry Nelson of Cloughboroiigh.’ 

Snowdon. An old man is sitting outside the ‘ Henry Nelson J Remember him ! I should 
cottage-door, enjoying the fresh fragrance of the i think I do. Why, he was my old schoolfellow 
early morning and the gentle breeze that blows ! at Rugby. We were the closest chums in those 

upwards from the lake. A child is playing at his days. — And — and yon are his son ? Let me grasp 

feet. The sound of a voice — strong and powerful, your hand, for dear old Harry’s sake.’ 
with a silvery ring in it — suddenly breaks the The two men shook hands warmly, 
peaceful stillness of the sj»ot, causing the old ‘And how is my old friend ? I have not heard 
cottager to turn hastily round and scrutinise the of him for a long, long time now,’ continued Mr 
intruder. A tall, well-built, liandsonio-visaged Penrose. 

j uiu, clad in loose, tourist attire, is walking up ‘ Alas, sir, he has been dead these eight years, 
the garden pathway. ‘ Good-morning, friend,’ he I am his only son. He often spoke of you to, 
exclaimed as he neared tlie house. ‘ I am a J me, and told me many and many a story of the 
stranger in these parts, and would be glad if you school-boy frolics you two had had together.’ 
coul'.i tell me wh ;re a Mr J’enroso lives hereabouts Tears were fast rising into the other’s eyes. 
— a Mr Arcliibuid Penrose ?’ These old memories of our boyhood’s happy past, 

The old man shook his head. lie did not ; how dear they are to us all ; how vividly they 

understand the stranger’s foreign, English tongue ; ! come back to us across the ocean of a lifetime ! 

but after calling to some one within the house, a 1 The two were silent for a few minutes, when the 
comely damsel soon ajipeared at the porch, and '■ young man continued ; ‘ I am rambling through 
courtesied, with a blush, on seeing the strange ; North Wales on a tourist expedition. Having 
gentleman. He repeated Ids <juery. : heard at B(Kldgelert that you had a residence in 

‘0 yes, sir,’ she answered in very good English ; ; the neighbourhood, I have Liken the liberty to call 
‘you mean Mr Penrose of the Hafod Gwynant. j and introduce myself to one whom my poor father 
That is the plus, sir, over there on the bryn across so often spoke of, and so dearly loved.’ 
the road.’ . ‘ And I am only too pleased to make your 

‘That?’ he cried with a look of surprise ; ‘that : acquaintance,’ replied Mr Penrose. ‘A son of 
fine old house yonder among the trees ? I had no i Henry Nelson's will ever find a true friend in me. 
idea I was so near. Then this lovely sheet of . Come and let me introduce yon to my wife and 
water must be the Lake Gwynant I have so often ! niece. You must stay the day with us.’ 
heard a jout V j He led the way into another room, whore two 

‘ yes,’ the girl answered with a pleased look ; | ladies were seated at work. One was an elderly 
‘this is the Llyn Gw3'nant, and the bonniest bit i little woman; the other, a pretty, coquetti.sh- 


o’ water in all Wales.’ 

‘ It is, luy dear,’ he continued gaily with a smile. 
‘I quite agree with you, though it* is the first of 
your larger lakes I have seen. I only arrived in 
Beddgclert late last night from Tremadoc, and 
have walked up from there this morning. I have 
been in ecstasies the wdiole way with your charm- 
ing country. I hud no idea Wales was half so 
beautiful. — So that is the house I seek, round the 
lake there? I wish it had been farther olF. so 
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little woman ; the other, a pretty, coquetti.rii- 
looking girl, scarcely nineteen, with a wavy mass 
of rippling golden hair, and soft gray eyes under 
dark eyelashes. These werp respectively iMra 
Archibald I’enrose and Miss Amy Brigbtwtdl. 
The latter was Air Penrose’s dead sister’s child — 
an orphan, and his ward. She was a frivolous 
little creature enough ; but her pretty, caressing 
ways made her a favourite everywhere. Her life 
though, was not so gay as she would have liked 
it. She sighed for the gaieties, the fashions, the 


that I might have extended my walk through this frivolities of the age. Her uncle, though very 
lovely scenery.’ So saying, he slipped a coin into wfill off, was but a Alanchester cotton-spinner 
the girl’s hand — whose face was aglow with pleasure after all ; and between a red-brick villa in the 


the girl’s hand — whose face was aglow with pleasure 
at hearing her native land extolled by so grand- 
looking a gentleman — and with a smile and a nod 
to the old man, he strode away to reach the road 
tW wound by the lake-side. 

The Hafod Gwynant was a picturesque old 


suburbs of Cottonopolis and this summer resort 
by the Welsh lake, their days were divided. She 
had never been to London ; but longed for its 
gaieties, as a child longs for a beautiful toy it has 
heard of and has never .seen. Her delight on 
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seeing this tall, handsome stranger was unfeigned. 
Visitors were not every-day occurrences at the 
Hafod, by any nieans; and a fine-looking man like 
Guy Kelson was a special rarity. 

Amy had a good deal of romance about her, 
ImblM no doubt from tlie vast amount of fiction 
:with which she filled her little brain. Indeed she 
,:lE{Lew laterally nothing of the world but what she 
liad gkwned more or less from novel8->>with all that 
of impossible life which too often 
;jMP^«deis works of this kind. So before she had 
this new acquaintance ten ininutes, she 
put him down in her mind as one of her 
fliiodel heroea It was indeed a led-Ietter day for 
vAmy ; a delightful change from the dull monotony 
*(rf her every-day life. She found the young man 
as agreeable to talk to as be was to look at. He 
was evidently a polished cultti'red gentleman. He 
told hfer about ^the great world of London she so 
longed to see — of its life, its gaieties, its vorte.v 
of unending amusements and rounds of pleasure- 
making. She listened to him dreamily and 
happily. The story of these unknown glories was 
to her the next best thing to sweet reality itself. 

When evening came, he rose to take his de- 
parture ; to walk back to Beddgelert in the rosy 
stillness of the summer afterglow. Before leaving, | 
his host pressed him to come and spend a few i 
days at tiie Hafod, if his time were his own, and j 
he were not in too great a hurry to ace all the i 
^lions’ of Wales. Amy was delighted on hearing | 
^ the invitation. Would he accept it ? j 

‘You are very kind, Mr Penrose,’ the young 
man replied warmly ; f but I could not trespass ! 
further on your hospitality. I have done so | 
already too much, I fear.’ I 

‘ My dear sir, don't talk nonsense. It would be i 
quite a charity to us all if you would come. Look 
at poor Amy there. She says she is moped to 
death in this quiet old house. Do come, if it will 
not be a bore to you.’ 

And so it was arranged that Guy should come 
back again on the morrow by the coach, and bring 
his luggage with him. 

chapteh n. 

The next morning, when the sun’s first rays 
were tinging Snowdon’s summit with all manner 
of prismatic hues, Amy was up with tlie hark, and 
busily employing herself about tlie house, re- 
arranging and adjusting everything to her own 
entire satisfaction. When her aunt carne down- 
fitairs, fhe was quite astonished at her niece’.s 
unwonted industry. i 

‘It is all for our handsome visitor to admire,’ i 
remarked Uncle Archie 8l>’lyat breakfast, explain- 
ing the reasons for Amy’s handiwork. 

The young man arrived at noon ; and the rest 
of the day was spent in strolling about the grounds 
and dowm by the margin of the lake. 

Day succeeded day, and there was always plenty 
for the stranger to do and see in this lovely 
Cambrian district The young people were left 
pretty much to themselves to find out new amuse- 
ments and plan excursiems. Sometimes Uncle 
Archie would accompany them in their longer 
trips ; but in their many walks and luountain- 
eei'mg scrambles about home, the two were nearly 
always alone. Perhaps the old people were to 
blame in not keeping a stricter watch over their 


wayward little niece, and in not clieckiiig her 
too constant coin}>ttnionship with a comparative 
stranger ; perhafw the stranger him*- df was hardly 
honourable and straight forward ©no igh in allow- 
ing such a state of affairs to go on so long ; bat 
however it was, in a very short timo Amy had 
fallen madly, hopelessly in love with her new com- 

S anion. In love— *with all the «*ul»eranoe and 
©light of a first giddy twssion— with, all the 
romance of her Toung girlish nature. He had 
become her hero, her idol I 
One day, down by the reody lake, under the 
shatlows of the mighty mountain, be asked her 
to be his wife. In a moment she consented. 
With all the wild impetuosity of her tempera- 
ment, she gave herself up to him --only that 
she might love him, love and adore him always. 
And then came a great temntation. He told 
her that for reasons she wouhi not undemitaQd, 
he was unable at present to ask her guardian 
formally for her hand. And in a fiood of passionate 
entreaty, he asked her to leave her home and 
kindred ; to go with him to London, and there 
be married secretly. Once married, the rest 
wouW follow easily. Her uncle and aunt would 
pardon and forgive. 

Poor Amy listened, bediev^ed, and tni9te<l. For 
his sake she would do and dare anything. She 
tried to look upon it all as a mere frolic, this 
secret flopcment. Had not hundreils dona so 
belbru-time ? Did not all her cherislicd romances 
Viinge on clandestiue marriages? Why should 
not she have a romance of her own ? And happi- 
ness was sure — so sure — to follow. Of course 
Uncle Archie would forgive her, and only laugh 
at her foolisluu'ss, ns he had done oltenlimes 
before over her girlish pranks and I'oildes. Thus 
carefully she shaped her argumeut to convince 
herself. 

A night was fixed for the m-apadc. Guy was 
to procure a trap ; ami they were to start an hour 
after midnight for Tremadoc— a distance of four- 
teen miles— where they would be in time for an 
early morning express that left fur London. 

The eventful evening arrived A jxirlmanteau 
or two had been tKicked, and carefully secreted 
amongst the bracken by the entrance-gate, to be 
in readiness at the time of departure. Amy, in 
spite of ail her romance, was ihouglilful enough to 
leave a letter of farewell and explnnation on her 
dressing-table. At the appoijited time slie was 
ready and waiting for him. Her wimlow opened on 
a balcony, which conducted by a flight of steps-r- 
in the ol<l Italian fa-hion — to the ganlen below. 
Thither Guy came for her in the moonlight. Amy 
fondly pictured him as ardent Romeo of old ; while 
she — poor foolish girl — imagined herself a very 
Juliet. And so she passed out into the night, 
and he led her to the waiting carriage ; passed, 
without one last look behind her at the old home 
she was leaving ; oblivious of everything save the 
unutterable happiness of the present. And the 
carriage rolled on, through the moonlit woods and 
sleeping villages, past sombre lakes and mountain 
streams ; away — through the starry stillness of the 
night, tiirough the dusky shadows, through the : 
faint beams of the waning moon, through the 
soft-breaking gray of the dawn ; away — to a new 
world, a new life ; away — to the dim horizon 
of an unknown future ; away— to what fate, who 
could tell ? 
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Matriod, and in London ! Dreams realised, 
hojjes lultilled. The wedding had taken i)lace 
by special licenr e soon after their arrival, in a 
little churcli do .m Paddington way. They then 
reinaiued at an hotel until their own apartments 
ehould be ready to receive them, 

Once aluly itistalled, howevei^ in whid! wae to 
ibe tlicir penuanent abode, Amy found aveiything 
comfortable, and even elegant. Gaif erooied n 
areally well'to*do man. What his business or pro- 
fossion was, she hi^ never troubled heteeli to 
inquire. Her love bad been for too ethereal ever 
to descend to such a mere worldly consideration. 
But as the weeks went by she began to Lack one 
thing — the one great thing, society. No one cidled 
upon her ; nor did Guy take her out visiting or 
introduce her to a single soul. He too began to 
be less at home ; generally being away all day, 
and not returning until late at night. The days 
grew as nionotoiions as they used to be in the old 
time at her uncle’s house ; though she had now 
plenty of money at her own disposal, and every 
opportunity for spending it In one thing only 
di(i Guy put a check on her expenditure — he 
forbade her to give anything away in street 
charity ; the nrason for which prohibition she 
could not understand. 

Soon after her arrival in London, she bad 
w tten to her dear old guardian, telling him she 
Was happy, and i)esoec.hiiig his forgiveness in true 
novelist ic fushiim. He wrote back to her a long 
severe letter, which made her weep bitter tears 
of rtq>entain‘e ; but from its tone, she knew that 
he w ‘iild nut his rigliteuus indignatiim any 

further than thi- mere written reproof. In fact, 
she was married, and it was too late to do any- 
thing now without raising a public scandal. 

At length, tired of her loneliness, Ariiv appealed 
to her husl).'md. She wanted fiiends, socma}' — the 
life of fashionable gaiety she hini so long sighed 
for, 

‘Amy,’ he replied, almost angrily, ‘I married 
yon for yourself, and I had hojusl that you married 
me for a similar reason. I have nev«r contracted 
friendships ; and do not wisli you to contract 
any.' 

What a cruel, bitter blow to all her bright 
anticipations ! .Sim did not answer him, but 
brooded over what he had tohi her for days in 
silence. What a life lay Ijefore her! No friends, 
no gaieties, no anm.sem‘ent8. The dull huunlrum 
of a solitary married life, in which even lur 
husl)and took but little part. She looked back 
upon the old, happy, daily companionship of a 
loving uncle and aunt with regret— the old life 
slie had deemed so listless, so monotonous, so void 
of pleasure. 

At length Gny gave her permission to write for 
Mrs Penrose to come and stay with her. She did 
so, but feared the invitation would be declined. 
Were not all home-ties cut asunder for ever ? But 
no ; the kindly old lady had forgiven her, and 
pronii.sed to 'come. With her arrival, Amy’s spirits 
revived. Though the two went to many of the 
metropolitan places of amusement, Mrs Penrose 
was considerably suriffised at finding her niece 
friendless ; without even an acquaintance. She 
wanted to know too what was Mr Nelson’s busi- 
I aess. Amy had some conl'used notions that he 


had a large warehouse in the City ; but beyond 
this, was utterly ignorant of her husband’s doings. 
The old lady shook her head. A pretty wife 
indeed, not to know; how her husband earned 
his living! She questioned Guy herself that 
evening, but received only an evasive answer. 

The weeks went by, and the state of affairs 
between Guy and his wife began to grow more 
and more untniiirfactoiy. He was away from 
home more than ever-<HB«metiinM whole nights 
without properly accorntting i&t Ms ^idwenoe. He 
grew less communicative. She knew literal^ 
nothing of bis daily life. Mrs Penrose, however, 
oootinned to remain, and to her Amy conKded all 
hmr troubles. Some sort of mystery seemed to 
hang over this married life of hers. Why had 
not Guy told her ev|rything about himseH Wfore 
she married him 1 vVhy did he keep secrets from 
her now ? She began to suspect and fear all sorts 
of evil, BO greatly did her husband’s reserve and 
strange habits puzzle and alarm her. Mrs Penrose 
found her becoming strangely altered ; no longer 
the sprightly girl of six short months ago. An 
appearance of settled melancholy and unhappiness 
came over her ; the passionate love that had been, 
seemed dead within her. 

*My dear Amy,' exclaimed her aunt one day, 
when the young wife was sadder than usual, ‘I 
have made up my mind to put a stop to this 
unhapiiy state of afi'airs. So strange a position 
between a newly married couple is not to be 
tolerated. Try to be more cheerful, and leave* 
everything to me. Depend upon it, I will clear 
up this mystery, if there be one ; and for your 
future peace of mind, I trust satisfactorily.’ 

The next day Mrs Penrose went out alone, and 
returued after several hours very agitated, and 
apparently ill. She woubl not, however, tell Amy 
the cause of her uneasiness. The day following 
slie went again, and on her return in the evening, 
went straigiit into Amy’s little boudoir. Taking 
her hands gently into her own, she said gravely : 

‘ Amy, I have discovered all. Do you wish to know 
your iuishand’s secrets, which are improperly lield 
from you i Do you wish to know how he obtains 
a livelihood ?’ 

‘ O aunt,’ she cried in an agonised voice, ‘ I must 
know everything, even the worst. A fearful pre- 
sentiment has been with me night and day for 
months. Let me know the worst at once I ’ 

‘To-morrow, darling, you shall see it with your 
own eyes. Be prepared to follow your husband 
with me after breakfast.’ 

Amy passed a dreadful night, as «iay be 
iuiagiiied, full of vague forebodings of coming 
troubles. Ill the morning she rose unreCreshed 
but resolute, determined to put an end to all this 
unrest and suspense. After break last, Guy as 
usual wished them a good-iuoniing, and departed, | 
They hastily put on bonnets and shawls, and | 
followed him, : 

It was all they could do to keep uo with 
him ; following at a safe distance behind, throngh 
streets and square.^, courts and by-lanes. T'vo long 
miles had been Unis anxiously traversed, when he 
suddenly turned into a long narrow alley in one 
of the lowest quarters of ‘the great city.’ The 
distressed young wile was too excited to talk. All 
she could do was to follow blindly whithCr her 
eouipanion led her. What was this horrible truth 
that was about to be revealed to her ? this tetrible 
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artifice or deceit, that thus needed bringing to the 
light of day? She half repented of the loath- 
some task she had set herself — of this under- 
hand method of learning the secrets her husband 
chose to keep hidden from her ; but an irresistible 
impulse held her forward ; and the two women 
hurried on, tired though they were, and straining 
their eyes to keep in view the footsteps of the 
mysterious man they were following. At length 
he paused at the corner of a shabby little street ; 
looked carefully round ; drew off his gloves ; and— 
to Amy’s amazement — descended into a cellar, 
down some steep crooked steps. 

Amy awaited his reappearance with trembling 
anxiety and fearful expectation. Minutes seemed 
hours of torture to her. It was all Mrs Penrose 
could do to prevent her rushing forward and 
follo\viilg her mysterious huShand. At last, after 
half an hour’s aveary waiting, there came up the 
cellar-steps what appeared to be an old decrepit 
soldier, bent double almost with age and suffering. 
He had but one arm, the otiier sleeve of his coat 
hanging loosely by his side. On his right eye 
there was a large black patch. Hi.s cheeks looked 
seared and hollow ; while long shaggy locks of 
thick gray hair hung down In's shoulders. Ilis 
dress was th.at of a by-gone military fashion. On 
his arm was liung a basket, filled with the cheap 
vulgar ballads of the day. He was supported by 
a crutch, with which he hobbled along at a 
shuffling gait. 

The two ladies on his reappearance had hurried 
up to the spot whence he emerged. Amy was 
aghast, horror-stricken, bewildered, hardly credit- 
ing her senses. This wretched spectacle that 
stood before her was her husband— a common 
tramp, a wayside beggar, an artful impostor in tlie 
streets of London ! in a moment be had seen her 
standing there and looking at him with dilated 
eyes and face of abject terror, unable to speak or 
niove. For a second he stood still and waitebed 
her, his face livid \inder his di.sguise with rage 
and baffled fury ; then turning suddenly in an 
opposite direction, he fled down the street, un- 
checked and unfollowed, till he was lost from view 
in the maze of winding lanes and alleys that 
everywhere surrounded him. 

With a wild scream, Amy fell forward. The 
utter stupefaction into which the first horror of 
her discovery had thrown her, had for the 
moment prevented her from realising to the full 
the truth of what had just been revealed. She 
had been like one in a momentary trance, un- 
conscious of what had caused the sudden change 
in her condition. But as reason came hack and 
the truth begjm - to dawn, in all its hideous 
terrible reality, she cried aloud in the agony of 
her despair, and would have fallen, had not her 
aunt supported her. A little crowd soon collected 
round them — gaping women and gutter children 
of the usual street pattern — and one or two helped 
to carry Amy, who had fainted, into an adjacent 
house. When she had sufficiently recovered, the 
woman who resided there — a gossipy old soul- 
asked what had so alarmed her. 

Of course Amy returned an evasive answer ; 
but Mrs Penrose questioned the woman os to 
what she knew of the street tramp, who had 
bohaVed so strangely, and who appeared in some 
way connected with the neighbourhood. .She 
told them that she knew very little ; there was a 


deal of mystery about him ; but of one thing she 
was quite sure— -he was making a deal of money 
by the practising of his deceitful trade. When he 
was dressed up, she wid, he appeared quite the 
gentleman ; and — this with an odd, curious look 
at Amy— it was reported he had a grand house 
somewhere at the fashionable end of London, 
where he had lately brought home a rich young- 
lady wife, who knew nothing of his way /)f living, 
or that he had already another wife — a beggar 
like himself — alive in London. 

Amy could bear to hear no more. The horror 
of it all was more than she could endure. She 
fell back in her chair, once more unconscious. A 
cab was hurriedly called, and Mrs Penrose got her 
into it. She took her to an hotel in the Strand, 
then telegraphed for her husband to come imme- 
diately. 

Poor Amy — broken-hearted, anguish-stricken, 
almost wi.shing she might die — lay languishing 
for weeks upon a bed of sickness. The memories 
of that frightful past would haunt her to her 
grave. 

Six months afterwards there was once more a* 
household of three in the old Hafod down by tlie 
margin of the fair blue lake in sunny Carnarvon- 
shire. Amy had gone buck again to the old home, 
the old life, the old ties of kindred. But .she was 
no longer tlie bright happy girl of yore, wlion 
she had neitlier a care to trouble nor a remem- 
brance to imbitter the gay sjiring-tiine holiilay 
of her youth. No longer a girl, but a woman 
— aged if not in years yet in experience ; a woman 
who had known bitter sorrow, cruel sulfering, 
grossest treachery, and <le<‘pest shame ; the ruJo 
awakening from a first fond dream of passionate, 
all-trusting love, the total breaking of a lieart 
that had given itself rip wholly and entirely to 
the man who had so basely, so wickedly deceived 
her. 

Of him they never heard again ; only that he 
was an impostor from first to last ; for Mr Penrose 
had made inquiries, and found that his old friend 
Henry Nelson had died childless. How the man 
had obtained .sufficient information to enable him 
to pass himself off as his sou, ever remained an 
unsolved mystery. 

And Amy lived on with her u^rcle and aunt, 
contentedly and oven happily, as far as happiness 
could be her portion now ; lived a better and 
more useful life than in the old days of her youth. 
She' had no longings now for mere worldly joys 
and pleasures, no ambitions to gratify, no earthly 
prospects to look forward to. Perhaps, after all, 
she was the better for the change iu her existence 
— a change which could never have come about 
had it not been for the sudden' ending to her 
bright young dreams and the cruel blighting of a 
lifetime. No ; the romance was over, the illusion 
was dispelled. She was left— heart-broken, and 
tlie love of her glad young nature was dead 
for evermore ; but still the best part of her life 
lay before her, and there is little doubt that she 
would spend it profitably and well. • 

[The moral to be derived from the foregoing 
story — which is faithfully true — is never to place 
too much confidence in strangers until their 
antecedents are beyond doubt, and their good 
intentions put to practical test. Let the lair 
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reader beware of adventurers who in the guise of 
plausible gentlemen, haiint nearly every fashion- 
able watering-place. The attentions of a man who 
obtrudes himself without introduction, or minus 
a letter from some well-known friend, ought to 
be regarded with caution by every well-conducted 
young lady.] 

YOUNG JERMYN STREET. 

YotJNa Jkbmtn Street is fresh-coloured, ruddy, 
and full of li!'.*. He comes up to London to enjoy 
himself, and he does so to his heart’s content 
His stay is not long — a fortnight or a month at 
the outside. He is up from school, or Aldershot, 
or the university. In Boat-race week and Derby 
week he abounds— a little over-dressed perhaps, 
and very shiny as to his hat and his boots. He is 
great at breakfasts, and usually rather late. Break- 
fasts in Jermyn Street are the great feature of that 
locality. It is only a stray old fogy who would 
ever think of dining at his rooms or hotel there. 
From ten to twelve a.m. the prevailing odour in 
most of the houses is that of broiled soles, deviled 
kidneys and chickens, frizzled ham, fried potatoe.s, 
curried eggs, grilled chops, and mushrooms ; and 
the way young Jermyn Street does justice to 
dish after dish, winding up with a few table- 
spoonfuls of ‘squish’ (jam), the whole washed 
down with the inevitable tankard of beer, is 
enough to make any one with the smallest respect 
for his digestion ill for a w’eek. He makes a 
tremendous row while he is tubbing, and splashes 
everything within six feet of him. He whi.stlea 
or sings at the top of his strength — a little out of 
tune generally — the airs from the hist burlesque 
while he is I'ressing ; and so full of spontaneous 
activity is ht, that if he were, not permitted to 
shout or jump or throw himsodf about, he would 
almost infallibly break a blood-vessel or do 
himself some injury. 

He doesn’t care much for the Opera, and goes to 
the Academy to see the people, not the pictures. 
He hires a hack, and takes a couple of hours in 
the Park of an afternoon. He flh-ts with and is 
treated kindly by the young person tyho pins the 
flower in his coat ; but he i.s such a handsome, 
open-hearted young fellow, that it is not surprising 
that the women are fond of him. He pays 
ninepence aj)iece for cigars, and has always some 
for his friends. He goes to his club at six to see 
the evening papers and take a glass of vermouth, 
and thence back to bis rooms to dress for the 
evening. One of the West End restaurants sup- 
plies him with dinner if he is not dining out ; 
but be usually has plenty of friends of his own 
kidney, and if he is not dining with them, some of 
them are dining with him. He carefully avoids 
family people, and it is not kind to ask him to 
solemn repasts when he is up for a holiday. 
He is the last man in the club of an evening; 
and anchovy toasts, lobster salads ‘laced’ with 
plenty of Cayenne pepper and tarragon vinegar, 
and deviled bones, are in constant demand while 
he is there.. 

His landlady in Jermyn Street is a very haughty 
female, of a commanding presence, much given to 
black silks and bullying the housemaids. Her 
husband ‘valets’ — as be calls it— the young gentle- 
man, and spends his happier moments in this 
occupation. He is not averse, to a glass of wiue, 


and always has a little joke or some of the scandal 
of the clubs to impart while serving breakfast or 
brushing clothes— just something to mark him off 
from an ordinary servant. He has usually been a 
hall-porter at a club, or has seen service — in the 
butler’s pantry. 

Ordinarily, young Jermyn Street lives at some- 
thing like ten times his income while he is in town ; 
but then it is a holiday, and does not last long. 
He does not usually come to much harm ; but if 
he should, there are plenty of the hook-nosed 
fraternity about Piccadilly and Sackville Street 
to ‘ help ’ him out, of his difficulties. It is refresh- 
ing to see him ‘ doing ’ a bill — for which he pays 
eighty or ninety per cent. — with those highly re- 
spectable solicitors Meshach Brothers. He smokes 
a cigar and takes a glass of dry sherry— both of 
exquisite brands — ^with the sporting mejnber of 
the firm, and has a friendly chat abotkt the 
coming Derby or Leger — ^while the Business partner 
covers a slip or so of stamped paper with the 
needful promises and figures. He leaves their 
office with a light heart, and protests to his com- 
rades afterwards that they really are very decent 
fellows to do ‘business’ with. If this should 
prove to be only the first of a series of visits to 
Measrs Meshach, and young Jermyn Street should 
unhappily come to the length of his tether, he will 
find that the talons of those hawk-faced usurers 
will strike as surely and swiftly as ever those of 
any falcon on his quarry. 

Young Jermyn Street does not often become a 
great general, a distinguished lawyer, or eminent ' 
in the walks of art, literature, science, pliilo- 
sophy, or theology. But where there is fighting, 
he will be found in the thick of it ; or, w'liat per- 
haps requires even more courage, when the happy 
and extravagant days of school and college are 
over, he will accept his position as a working 
member of society with boldness, unenvious of 
those with whom he has mixed on terms of social 
e(iuality, whose means enable them to flutter about 
Pall Mall and St James’s Street for an indefinite 
— sometimes a wearying — period. A few years 
change him into the active, good-tempered, gentle- 
manly young man who is found at Westmiu.stor 
or the Temple from eleven to four ; or in the 
City ; or at the hospitals ; perhaps holding a 
curacy in the country ; or perhaps in these few 
years he has been half round the world, or rough- 
ing it in the North American or Australian Bush. 
He plunges into matrimony — often on insullicieut 
means — without any misgivings, and regards his 
increasing family wdth perfect composure. He 
brings bis boys up as gentlemen, and hiS gi vis- 
well, as English girls. And when the lads are 
in a scrape, he helps them out of it, and gets into 
their confidence as an elder brother niigiit ; and 
if an extra heavy cheque is required to cover that 
week or so in Jermyn Street wliich the boys in 
their turn, indulge in, he remembers how in his 
own youth he conducted himself, and how pleasant 
have been the memories of that time ; how he 
feels he has never been the worse for it — and he 
pays up without a grumble. He is never better 
pleased than when they ask him to stroke their 
boat on the river, or to make up the team for a 
cricket-match with a neighbouring Eleven. 

Middle-aged Jermyn Street is rather ‘vapid.’ 
The gentlemen nsumly addressed as ‘ Capting,’ 
who live no one knows how, and rarely go to bed 
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Wore four o'dock in the morning— who are fault- 
lessly attired} and to be found wherever I’uebion 
wends its eonrse — the gentlemen with bird’s-eye 
neckties and knowing scarf-pins, who drive very 
smart traps with high steppers aocomp^ied by 
inifMsrceptible tigers, and who are often visited by 
clean-shaven men with tight trousers, straws in 
their months, and with a habit of flicking tbeir 
calves with a cane or whip — old dandies vainly 
endeavouring to renew their youth— are all to be 
found in this region ; but none are so pleasant 
to contemplate "as our friend young Jermyn 
Street. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

In 187^,* Mr C. W. Siemens, while delivering a 
lecture to the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
expressed his belief that the dvnmuo-electric cur- 
rent would in time be employed for purposes then 
supposed to be beyond the scope of electricity. 
In the two years since elapsed, that belief has 
been verified ; for the current is now used for 
transmission of power, for great chemical opera- 
tions, for illumination, and as Mr Siemens ex- 
plained, for effecting the fusion of refractory 
materials in large quantities in an electric fur- 
nace ; for horticulture, as a promoter of the 
chemical changes by which plants take their chief 
Ingredients of food from the atmosphere ; and 
for inccbauical propulsion, in which the current 
enters the lists as a rival of steam, to work either 
stationary machineiy, hoists, or lifts, or to propel 
trains along rails or tramways. 

The fusing capabilities were demonstrated in a 
remarkable way. A crucible was charged with 
one pound weight of broken files ; the dynamo- 
electric current was passed through them, and in 
thirteen minutes they were melted and poured 
out of the crucible a coruscating fluid. The 
crucible having become heated, a second charge 
was meltcHi in eight minutes. Mr Siemens finds 
by calculation that one pound of coal will melt 
nearly one pound of mild steel. The coal is 
burned in the steam-engine which drives the 
dynamo-electric machine. By way of contrast, 
we are told that ‘ to melt a ton of steel in 
crucibles in the ordinary air-furnace used at Shef- 
field, from two and a half to three tons of best 
Durham coke are consumed : the same effect is 
produced with one ton of coal when the crucibles 
are heated in the regenerative gas furnace while 
with the furnace to which the dynamo-electric 
current is applied, a ton of steel is produced by | 
the burning of twelve hundredweights of coal. 
The electric furnace thus has economy in its 
favour, but will doubtless be further improved. 
Meanwhile, as Mr Siemens says, it will be useful 
‘for carrying on chemical reactions of various 
kinds at temperatures and under conditions which 
it has hitherto been impossible to secure.’ Chief 
among the advantages is the enormous tempera- 
ture attainable. An American Professor estimates 
it at three thousand five hundred degrees Centi- 
grade. Recording to Mr Siem/^ui^ it is 'theoreUr 
cally unluaited.’ 


The application of the current to locomotion 
has been exempli fled at Berlin, where last year a 
circular narrow-gauge railway of nine hundred 
yards was laid down. ’ A train was put on of 
three or four carriages, two wheels of the foremost 
being worked by a dynamo-electric machine. 
The rails, supported on wooden sleepers, were { 
sufficiently insulated to serve as electric con- I 
ductors ; and when proper connections were made, 
the trains, crowilod with passengers, travelled 
round the circle at from fifteen to twenty milea 
an hour. This success has led to a scheme for an 
elevated electric railway in the streets of Berlin, 
and as we mentiuneU three mouths ago, to the 
suggestion that dynamo-electric machines should 
be used in tunnels. 

There is something almost marvellous in the 
exhibition of machines and other appliances used 
by printers and stationers. The cutting of paper 
into shajies and sizes is no longer a slow sawing or 
squeezing operation, for a whole ream can now be 
cut through at a single blow. A machine that 
seems alive, makes envelopes at the rate of two 
thousand four humlre<l an hour ; and books and , 

I pamphlets can bo stitched by wire ten times as 
i fast as in the ordinary way. — An instrument for 
I preventing a faulty jiosition of the hand or body 
iu writing, was shewn at the lust Internation£U 
Exhibition in Paris. 

Cornwall is a far-away county, but shews itself 
as alert as the counties ne.'ir llie metropolis, aiul 
maintains a good chanicter for invention and 
enterprise, as is well shewn in the annual meet- 
ings of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society 
at Falmouth. In the Report of the forty-seventh 
meeting there are articles which appear entitled 
to wider publicity : for example, corriigateil tubes 
for boilers, furnaces, and flues, manufactured by 
the Leeds Forge Company. J’hese tubes are 
‘ immensely ’ stronger than ordinary tuhes, because 
‘ their resistance is measured Ijy that of the 
material to crushing, and not simply by the 
resistance to distortion : tliey do not strain the 
boiler-shell by ui>e«jual expansion ; they evaporate 
twelve and a half ])er cent, more water ; keep 
much cleaner’; break and throw off all incrus- 
tatiou and sediment* have more heating surface, 
strength with lightness, safety, eml/rance, .and 
economy in fuel, tlian any oilier flue made or 
used.’ After this, the bursting of boilers should 
be of rare occurrence. 

Mr Brenton, of Polbatbick, Cornwall, exhibited 
a Lock-pin Safety Bolt, and Anti-burglar Sash 
Fastener, which will hardly be regarded with 
favour by housebreakers. The Bolt is described 
as suitable ‘ for cattle-houses, because it is impos- 
sible for cattle to unfasten it ; for railway doors | 
and gates, because it dis^ienses with pins and 
chains, and wdll not unfasten through oscillation ; ■ 
and for dwelling-houses, because it is more diffii- 
cult to pick than any other bolt or lock, being 
fitted with a stop which prevents the lock-pin' 
being lifted from the outside.’ Concerning the 
Sash Fastener, we are told that ‘by simply turning 
the knob from right to left, the operation of 
fastening a window securely is completed. A 
tongued bolt draws both sashes together ; and it 
is impossible for any one to pick the fastener 
from the outwde without breaking the glas^’ 

Specimens were exhibited ol iron, oxidised by 
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Bower’s patent processr Air, as is well known to 
everybody, rusts and destroys iron ; but in this 
case, deposited as magnetic oxide, it becomes pro- 
tective. The castings to be 'operated on are placed 
in a retort or chamber, and made red-hot, at which 
they are maintained from six to twelve hours, 
while a slight cvirrent of atmospheric air is passed 
through the chamber. They are kept closely shut 
up two .hours more, and then are found to be 
cover(!d uith a coating (the magnetic oxide) 
beautiful in a| oearance, and of lasting ' effect in 
preserving the articles from rust. Thus it will 
now be possible to erect ornamental iron-work 
out of doors without risk of damage or destruction 
from rusk 

Follows & Bate, of Manchester, exhibited an 
Agate-centred Archimedean Ventilator. It com- 
prises a tulie and hood side-vanes, and an Archi- 
metlean screw. The shaft of the screws rests on 
a polished agate footstep, and the friction being 
small, rotates easily inside the tube. It may be 
made to move by wind or steam, W'hen, as stated 
in the Report, it draws accumulations of hot air, 
sulphurous gases, tlirt, waste flyings, and other 
effluvia froin g^esing rooms,* or from any other 
part of a fai toty. In like manner, steam may be 
drawn from dye and bleach works, foul air from 
])rinti!ig-oHices and tailors’ workshops ; and hos- 
j>itals, prisons, and sewei’s may bo thoroughly 
ventilated. 

We mentioned last year the utilisation of waste 
clays in the manufacture of certain kinds of 
pottery. The meeting at Falmouth shewed that 
the search for clays had been extended to other 
parts of Cornwall, and that slinjes and sands 
ac' uniulated hv mining operations can he con- 
verted into l>ii( Ks, tiles, drain-pipes, vases, models, 
and figures of aiiiniuls varying in appearance and 
character fioiu ‘vitrified stoneware to a fair 
average (piality terra-colkL’ If lie who makes 
two blades of grass grow in the _ jdace of one 
deseia es well of his conlenifioraries, so does he 
who converts waste iutft articles of use and 
ornament. 

The electric light has been bi‘t)iight into use 
with great aih'untage in the slate, quarries of 
Angers, France, for instead of digging away the 
upper strata to g(!t at the gooil 'merchantable slate 
— an operation lliat reejuired inontlis of uurciuune- 
ralive labour — tlie (juarrymeu get out the slate by 
mining. It is in tlie deep underground workings 
that ilio electric light is em]iluyed, the result 
being that with the increased light the labourers 
do not require their haud-lamps, that the work 
is better done than before, that a greater quantity 
of slates is jiroduced, and the liability to accident 
is diminislied. 

The trial at Portsmouth of a new screw for steam- 
vessels gave a very encouraging result. From the 
name of the inventor, an American, it is called 
the Mallory Screw ; and especially remarkable is 
the fact that a vessel fitted therewith requires no 
rudder. The cylinders are at the stem : they act 
directly on the shaft which turns the screw ; and 
the screw', obedient to the movement imparted to 
it, effects the steering. The trial was made with a 
steam pinnace forty-two feet in length,- and the 




* Tlie gassing room in a factory is the room in which 
the fluff is singed from woven goods passed rapidly over 
an array of lighted gas jets. 


little craft behaved Kke a fish, darting hither and 
thither, or turning within its own length, or 
going through the movements of a quadrille with 
astonishing swiftness. The engines can lie re- 
versed from full speed ahead to full speed astern 
in ten seconds ; and it is thought that the 
Mallory Screw may render good service in torpedo 
warfare. But (there is a but) the vibration at the 
stem of the little vessel is so severe that extra 
strength w'ill be there required to make her 
entirely trustworthy. 

An experiment tried in the port of Kiel proves 
that heavy weights can by means of a balloon be 
raised from the bottom of the sea. The balloon 
is made of canvas and metal plates, with an 
attached cistern containing carbonic acid gas com- 
pressed to a liquid state. When made fast tp 
the sunken object, th% communication between the 
cistern and the balloon is opened ^ iriflutioit takes 
place ; the sunken vessel or whatever else it may 
be, is lifted, and can be towed aw-ay at pleasure. 
In the experiment at Kiel, an anchor-stone weigh- 
ing fifteen tons was thus raised from a depth of 
thirty-two feet. The lifting power of a balloon 
ten feet in diameter is said to be more than one 
hundred and thirteen tons. 

Mr Latry, 12 Boulevard St Martin, Paris, has 
invented historical cards and geographical 
dominoes, with a view to interest children and 
young peo])le in their own education, and to pro- 
vide a means of instructive recreation. For 
example : the departments of France are repre- 
sented by different series of picture-cards : the * 
name of a de]>artment is called ; the players 
immediately produce the prefectures and under- 
prefectures of that department or any other 
particulars. In the same manner, on specifying 
a reign, the cards are played which illustrate 
the incidents of that reign ; and the best player is 
the one who places the incidents in true chrono- 
logical order. In geography, the cards aid in 
defining the ancient provinces as well as the 
modorn dej)artments ; they illustrate, moreover, the 
leading historic facts and the chaiucteristic luanu- 
fucturcs of the towns and cities. 

The dominoes, inscribed with dates instead of 
the usual numerical spots, convert the study of 
history into a pastime ; or, aj)plied to geography, 
may represent the principal river- valleys of France 
or any other country. In practice, it is found 
that a child soon learns the names of the w-uter- 
courses in a river-basin, of the towns through 
which they flow, is able to identify their position 
and form a mental picture of the w-holo. The 
name chosen for this new game is ‘ ^fagiste^,’ 
because any one of the players by clever moves 
may become master'. So far as can be judged 
from these particulars, it is an amusing as w-ell as 
instructive recreation. 

At what height does the aurora appear ? Messrs 
De La Rue and Muller have attempied to answer 
this question at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
their experiments on the electric discharge in 
various gases and in vacua being taken as evidence. 
They believe that at a height of about tliirty-seven 
miles, the display of the aurora is at its highest 
brilliancy ; is much less brilliant ac eighty-one 
miles; and scarcely visible or even possible at one 
hundred and twenty-four miles. The colour.varies 
markedly with the tenuity of the air. At a pres- 
Bure of sixty- two millimetres, the magnificent 
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carmine tint prevails which is so characteristic of 
auroral phenomena ; but as the pressure is reduced, 
the tint changes to salmon colour, and from that 
pales off to milky whiteness. ‘The roseate and 
violet tints,’ say the experimentalists, * are alwavs 
in the vicinity of the positive source of the electric 
current. Tlie positive luminosity fades away gra-- 
dually, and frequently becomes almost invisible at 
some distance from its source.’ 
f ■ Mr W. II. Pickering of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in making photometric re- 
searches, has discovered a 'few important facts, and 
skewn new methods of observ'ation. On one occa- 
sion he found the total brilliancy of the sun to be 
equal to about three hundred and fifty thousand 
full moons. Or, as he remarks : ‘ To understand 
tins comparison better, we may add that, if the 
whole visible heavens were turned into one exten- 
sive fqir moon, it would give rather less than one 
quarter of the light of the sun.’ On the question 
of heat, his observations lead him to conclude 
Ithat the temperature of the sun is twenty-two 
{thousand degrees Centigrade. 

The American Arctic enthusiasts are making their 
way through the icy latitudes to the spot chosen 
for their experimental colony. Captain Cheyne in 
this country is preparing his expedition, and re- 
hearsing the balloon trips that serve as a prelimi- 
nary to the aerial voyage which, when the time 
comes, is to discover the Pole. And it may be 
said that Polar exploration is assuming an inter- 
national and comprehensive form. 

The Danish government have agreed to establish 
an observing station at Upernavik ; Russia under- 
takes one at the mouth of the Lena, with a branch 
at the Siberian Isles ; an Austrian nobleman will 
defray the cost of one on Nova Zembla ; Point 
Barrow has been selected by the United States 
Signal Service as their place of observation ; it is 
thought too that Canada will maintiiin an Arctic 
station somewhere within her vast territories ; and 
the Dutch government one on Spitsbergen, the 
scene of their early discoveries. These are all 
northern projects ; but the soxith polar regions are 
not to be neglected, for a ship is to be despatched 
by the German government to explore the coasts 
of South Georgia. 

The so-called Celluloid, to which we have on 
several occasions referred, is manufactured under 
that name in the United States. In England it is 
/called Xylonite ; and the manufacture thereof is 
' carried on by the British Xylenite Company at 
Horaorton, London, E. The production of the 
substance in this country was, we believe, an 
independent discovery. 

We observe that Messrs Field and Tuer, whose 
elaborately got-up work on Luxurious Bathing 
we recently noticed, have produced a cheap anil 
popular edition. This, in the interests of Sanitary 
Science, is a proper step. 

With regard to remedies for Sea-sickness, a 
correspondent writes : ‘ Allow me to recommend 
a very simple and almost certain cure for this 
dreadful malady, and tried by my advice by many 
who have suffered. It [consists of a broad, or as 
it is called an abdominal belt, put on before going 
on board, and worn os tight as comfort and con- 
venience will allow. I have never sufl'ered myself 
from sea-sickness, being a good sailor, but 1 have 
the asAirance of a great many of the efficacy of 
my remedy.’ 


CKA IG-T-B AENS. 

(KEAB DUKKBLn.) 

’Tig years since thus I rested. 

To watch the Tay hroad-breasted, 

From thy cliffs with pine-woods crested, 

Craig-y-harn& 

Through all the world a ranger. 

In many a storm and danger, 

Kow, alas ! at hxme, a stranger, 

Craig-y-bams. 

For Death has laid down lowly. 

In yonder graveyard holy, 

All the hearts that loved me solely, 

Craig-y-bams. 


And Life has brought new trensnro, 

Fair joys beyond all measure ; 

But to me, they bring no pleasure, 

Cr^-y-bams. 

0 dear days, long departed ! 

And dear hearts from me p-urtod, 

Since we climbed thy crag.<t light-hearted, 

Craig-y-baras. 

More fair than poct'.s dreaming, 

With fullest l»eauty teeming, 

Is the scene before me gloaming, 

Craig-y-harns. 

1 see the river wending, 

And classic Bimam blending 
Purple light with blue unending, 

Craig-y-bams. 

And yet, that valley shining, 

That placid river twining. 

Only mock my heart’s repining, 

Craig-y-bams. 

E;u'h beauty hut a token, ^ 

That tells with words unspoken, 

Of a charm for ever broken, 

Craig-y-bams. 
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OVERWORK AND UNDERWORK. 

CpXCIiUPINO AUTICIjE. 

At tlic end of the first article on this snhjcct, 
Dr Wilks was sjieaking of the injury to health 
caused by a state of listless idleness, and of the 
absulule necessity of M'ork, tlie more varied the 
better, for our healthful existence. He goes on 
to say that ‘the body i.s a machine productive of 
ibrei' and heat. If this bo not directed to right 
jutrposes, it will pur.siK^ a wrong course ; or if jiot 
all 'Wed to escape in some form or other, will react 
iijiuiiou^ly on the body itself. Thus the hysterical 
attacks and fits of laugliing and crying, are but 
t!,c outward signs of the o.scaj)e of superabundant 
Jorce.s. Of course the character of the individual 
and .sex will determine often the mode by which 
the cscapti is made. Now hysteria is by no means 
confined to Avomen, for one of the worst attacks 
which 1 have witnessed occurred in a man. 
This gentleman one day found he had lost his 
all, and on returning home, he becopie the victim 
of laughing and crying, uiilil sheer exhaustion 
brought an end to the attack. This was quite 
involuntary. But it might be remarked that even 
in hysteria such a tiling as fashion prevails, show- 
ing that a certain power of restraint may be used. 
When 1 was a boy, hysteria was the fashion ; and 
if during conversation any remark was made to 
touch a lady’s sensiViilities, she would clench her 
hands, make a wry face, her eyelids would 
undergo a rapid vibration, she Avould give a sob 
or two, and sink from her chair. The cure was 
accomplished by throwing cold water over her 
face ; and if this encroached on her neck or wetted 
her dross, the cure was very sudden and complete. 
During church service, it was the usual practice to 
have a young lady carried out ; but I think as a 
rule she balonged to an inferior class, whose kind 
of work during the u'eek did not allow them 
to play dressmaking tricks with themselves on a 
Sunday ; for if I remember rightly the cure Avas 
elfectcd in their case by the call for a penknife. 
This was used to loosen the body-armour, when 


a loud explosion took place, followed by a deep 
sigh and a speedy recovery of the patient. So 
fashionable was fainting or hysterics in church,, 
i that I have a lively remembrance of a young lady 
who had a weekly attack, and was often carried 
out by a gentleman in the next pew. As the.se two 
Avere afterwards married, I apprehend that this Avas 
one inode of courtship. I am only too tbankfid 
to think, for the peace of other people, that this 
method of forcing matrimony has gone out In 
sjfcaking of hysteria, it is curious to observe hovr 
crying and laughing are intimately mixed ; indeed 
the mechanism used for both is much the same ; 
the convulsive motion of the chest being observed 
in both these acts. It may seem strange that so 
apparently difibrent emotions, or such different 
phases of the mind expressed by laughing and 
crying, should be outwardly manifested by move- 
ments Avbicb so closely resemble one another. 
And yet on second thought the sentiments are 
not always far apart; the two emotions not infre- 
quently blend ; and as every one knows, some of 
the strongest feelings of joy may he expressed in 
weeping. The overlioAviug heart shoAVS itself in 
tears, and sadness and joy are but counterparts of 
the same emotion. 

“ Tliere ’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy ; ” 

and there is many a one can say with Jessica, 

“ Sweet mAisic always makes me sad.” 

‘ To return once more to our subject. The mind 
should be always occupied ; it is strengthened and 
preserA'ed in a healthy state by work ; Avhereas 
it decays or becomes impoverished by disuse ; or 
Avliat is even Avorse, since it is impo.ssible to keep 
the brain absolutely at rest, its powers should be 
profitably employed, or they react on the system, 
and give rise to the numberless ailments, physical, 
mental, and moral, known as hysteria. This term 
almost implies that I am thinking of the iemale 
sex ; certainly, it is to women especially that the 
Avan’t of occupation applies. Young men are 
forced to get their living whether they dike it 
or uot ; but a large number of young ladies in 
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» &mil7 have absolutely nothing to do. Those 
brought up in the country have this advantage, 
that they may always make work for themselves : 
the village children may be taught and otherwise 
cared for; bringing not only a blessing on them, but 
a healthy body and mind to the benefactor. In 
town, the condition of middle-class girls is to me 
pitiable. They are too genteel to follow any occu- 
pation ; they are often too many iu a family to 
assist in domestic duties; they have returned home 
*om. school with some very poor accomplishments ; 
their knowledge of French and German is not 
sufficient to allow them to converse in those 
langiu^es ; and music just enough to indulge in 
a doleml song or play badly on the piano. They 
dawdle through the day in a listless way, and 
fall victims to a thousand little ailments which 
the doctur is supposed to put right by physic. 
And the most curious thing is that should the 
instincts of the |;irl force her to put some of lier 
energies into use, she is as likely as not to be 
thwarted by the. mother. I am a daily Avitness to 
this ; and when young ladies are brought to me for 
advice, the invariable story is that they are overtax- 
ing their strength ; the maternal iustiuct being so 
perverted that it has become with many the belief 
that every movement means fatigue, and absolute 
rest is the way to insure health. It is against this 
very erroneous view that I am now ju-eaching. 
Tliese mothers do not come to the doctor for advice, 
but to dictate to him ; and thej' say : “ I want you, 
doctor, to insist on niy daughter not jdaying the ! 
bigan at church, for it is too much for her ; or ; 
having that children’s class once a week, for she is | 
always ill after it ; but order her to have her break- 
fast in bed, and a glass of port wine about eleven 
o’clock.' It is this fanciful care ou the part of 
parents which is so injurious ; for the very energy 
of young people would commatul them to occupy 
themselves. I do not know that girls are Avur.se 
than boys in respect of idleness ; for probably the 
latter would not work unless obliged, and even for 
them an occupation is good quite apart from that 
at which they earn their daily bread. 

‘ I believe every young man should have some 
special pursuit of his own seeking ; but alas, how 
very rarely do Ave find that this is the case. Tlie 
monotony of a city oflice is often so great, that 
a second pleasant occiqiation to engage tlie better 
mental poAvers is requisite ; and I therefore 
generally ask my young patients Avliat they do, 
or whether they follow any scientific pursuit An 
answer in the affirmative is, 1 am sorry to say, the 
easiest thing possible ; for on asking tiiein how 
they spend their evenings and what tliey like, 
they nearly all say they like music ; which by no 
means implies that they cultivate or study music, 
but that tney like to sing a song at the piano over 
a young lady’s shoulder. I ask them if they like 
science ; they shake their head. I say there is the 
solid earth with its rocks beneath you ; do you 
ever get a hammer and examine them ? There is 
the sky above, with its innumerable splieres ; do 
you ever look at them by telescope or spectroscope I 
There is animal life ; do you ever study that ? 
Every pond will shew you countless forms far 
your microscope. I get no response; or Avhen I 
say none, it is rare and exceptional to find any 
one cai^is about these things. I know a lew who 
will take up these studies after business hours ; 
and 1 assure you they are the happiest of men. 

fr,. : — 


But if you do not this, I say do something— -have 
a hobby, and collect walking-sticks or snuff-boxes.. 
Become a connoisseur in old china; amuse yourself 
in every friend’s house’ you enter by feeling all 
his cups and saucers and making a careful scrutiny 
of the marks underneath. 

‘This question of occupation comes before me 
daily, as it does to every other medical man ; 
and I have no hesitation iu saying, ns a result of 
my experience, that more people sufler from Ai’ant 
of occupation than from overwork. Hypochon- 
driasis, or the making a study of one’s self and 
Avatching all the operations and functions of the 
body, is in the main tlie result of idleness. 

‘ We have seen that it is quite competent for a 
person to occupy all his time, after having gi\'eu 
due heed to the necessities of life, in Avork ; but 
the Avork nm.st be varied. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to comprehend if any phy-dcal or mental 
labour be attenqiled at the expense of physio- 
logical considerations, that the health will sutler; 
that is, if the time be taken out of that Avhich 
should be devoted to r(;st, exercise, or meals. The 
same evil Avill occur if the mental labour be all 
of one kind, so as to produce an excessive tension* 
on one faculty at the expense of others. In con- 
sidering the question of overwork or forced braiu- 
labour, Ave must regard it from this stand-point j 
and if Ave so do, we shall find tliat Avliere harm 
has accrued, it has been from a total disregard of 
the ])rinciples we have laid down. We are con- 
stantly told of the dreadful effects of school- 
forcing ; but Ave are kept in the dark as to the 
remainder of the hrstory of the child’s life as- 
regards exercise, food, &c. 

‘ Onr newspapers give thrilling accounts of the 
CA’ils following in the wake, of our present school 
system, and that children have actually been 
killed Avbilst undergoing the process of reple- 
tion. The same cry lia.s come from .\merica, where 
several learned }>li v.sicians have decried the modem- 
.system of over-study. One writer says ; “ Girls 
arrive at tAvolve or fourteen, and at the threshold 
j of the most important period of exisleiice, utterly 
j unfitted for pas.sing through it. Excitable, with 
j Avide ojien eyes and cars for every sight and sound 
I vvhicli can excite foeli^ig, rapid and iuleusc iu 
I mental ai.livity, witli thin limlis, narrow chest,, 
and ungainly buck, we meet tliesf^ twelve-year 
old jiroducts of civilisation going to school with 
an average of thirteen book.s under their feeble 
arms — for 1 have found by actual count that 
tliirteen is the average number of studies wluch 
they take nowadays.” 

‘ In spite of this denunciation, it is quite imix>s- 
sible alter what I have said, to admit that three 
or four hours’ Avork a day can be injurious to* 
any one if all the physiological rules of health 
are obeyed ; and uuIv.hs we know exactly what are 
the modes of life in girks’ schools, Ave arc not in a 
jiosilion to form an opinion, and at once denounce 
the work as a cause of ill-health. Fortunately,, 
the experiment has been made for many years ia 
boys’ public schools ; and there avo have never 
heard of the work being too much, although the 
sulijects, such as ancient classics and mathematics, 
arc amongst those which are most likely to try 
the brains of the young. The reason is clear : the 
habits of life are regular, and of a kind likely to 
promote health. A good night’s rest, three good 
meals a day, and numerous games. How different 
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is ftll this from what occurs in the day schools, 
and especially in those for the education of girls. 
Nothing is known of the child’s habits when n<rt 
at school, whether she enters the room with a 
stomach provided with a good meal, or on the 
contrary, starved, nor how she occupies the 
remainder of her time ; there may be in her case 
an absence of fresh air and exercise ; and when she 
returns home, she may be shut up in a close room 
to mind the baby. If a girl be living in a manner 
totally subvei sive of the laws of health, and then 
be sent to the Board school, and then break 
down under the mental pressure, it is not fair to 
attribute her ill-health to the mental work. I 
cannot myself think that if ordinary hygienic and 
common-sense rules of health were primarily con- 
sidered, the ordinary work in a boys’ or a girls’ 
school is too much. 

‘A very different question is that of competition. 

I cannot say I like competitive examinations, 
since competition has the power only of comparing 
certain qualities of the character, and some of I 
these are of an inferior kind. I know too, the 
extraordinary tension on the brain in the endea- 
vour to master one or two subjects, does some- 
times prove injurious. It is dilheult, however, 
to see by what oilier means than by competition | 

{ frizes can be awarded and public appointments j 
)e given to the fittest ; yet 1 think some other | 
tests might with advantage be introduced, as it ' 
80 often liappens at present that some of the best ' 
qualifications for office may ho overlooked and j 
important defects nnknown. I remember reading i 
some years ago, when it was resolved to throw | 
open all ai>pi'inimeuts to competition, a vacancy 1 
fur a postuian or letter-cairier occurred in a sinail j 
town in the west of England. A number of j 
young men were asked to sit down and shew their ' 
skill in w'riting and their knowledge of geograjdiy. ! 
One c^udidute so greatly excelled the others that ; 
he was given the ajipointment. On the following I 
morning, when he came to carry out his letters, it | 
was found that he had a wooden leg. 1 believe, ! 
therefore, that the test.s of qualifications are very i 
often far from being either thorough or appro- j 
priate. Neither can I see any gnlvantage in ' 
putting children one agaim«t the other, unless for ! 
the sake of pleasing parents by bestowing prizes j 
and puffing the sclioof. j 

‘Q’fic endeavour to di.'<oover whether a child has j 
profited by its schooling, is another matter ; but : 
this may effectually be done in another manner : 
let him be tested as we do our medical students, 
by an examination in all the subjects which he 
has been supjiosed to study during the last year. 
There is no difficulty in testing the amount of 
work which a pupil has acquired without }mtting 
him in competition with others. In coinj)etitive 
examinations, it is very probable that harm may 
often accrue from the mind being kept in a state 
of tension on one subject for several hours daily, 
besides the candidate being subjected to the excite- 
ment inevitable on fear of failure or hope of suc- 
cess. In ordinary teaching of the young, I believe 
an immense relief would be afforded if the method 
could be made more practical and real The 
information contained in books must have been 
arrived at by actual observation and experiment ; 
and if children were informed of the method by 
which this was done, they would acquire their 
knowledge in a much more accurate and correct 


manner, and with much less fatigue to themselveB, 
than they now do. It wants but a moment's 
thought to see that a chemist working out experi- 
ments in his laboratory is employing his brain 
in a less arduous manner than when reading 
up a similar subject in a book ; or a geologist 
with his hammer acquiring knowledge directly 
from the rocks, than by pondering the same 
matter in his study. In like manner I believe 
children might, by the use of their eye and 
intellect together, be better instructed in the 
outlines of astronomy than by merely learning 
from a book the number of da^ys in a year, in a 
month, &c. The latter method is far more fatigu- 
ing, and the knowledge when acquired is not 
thorough. I have known a country boy learn 
more in five minutes about the revolution of the 
earth and night and day, by putting a stick in the 
ground and making him observe the pro’gression 
of the shadow, than he has acquired in weeks from 
ordinary book-learning. I believe if there were 
more intelligent masters and mistresses, children 
might be taught more efliciently than at present, 
aiid without any fear of overtaxing their brains. 
The use of pictures, diagrams, and objects generally 
would bo a great improvement over all book- work. 
Then, again, a judicious teacher would know how 
to vary the work ; and after giving a lesson in 
arithmetic, which more than any other subject tries 
the mental powers of the young, he would let his 
pupils do writing or reading. In girls’ schools, 
needlework should then come in. Of course, theip 
is an evil in all schools, a necessary one ; that is, 
the uniform niethotl wiiich n)U8t be adopted and 
made applicable to all. The hard-grained and 
clever child will shoot ahead, leaving the more 
thoughtful and sensitive one far behind ; whilst the 
one who is really by nature obtuse, receives the 
whole dole of jnmislimcnts ; and formerly, when 
the birch was in use, the master determined to 
see if learning which could not be introduced into 
tlie system by the ordinary channel, could not by 
another.’ 

Ur Wilks conchides his admirable Lecture with 
the following remark : ‘ The question of overwork 
is a large and dilheult one to solve, and is exactly 
the kind of subject wdiich should come under the 
cognizance of the National Health Society. All 
I have prop(;sed to myself to do on the present 
occasion is to ventilate the subject, or rather open 
it out in a way by which it can be approached in 
a scientific and rational manner.’ 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. * 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

CHABTER XXXIV.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

* Do you knoxo that man ? * 

At this lime my sole friend, e.xcept for Gascoigne, 
and almost my solo acquaintance, was A)sop. 
Gascoigne was always deaier ; but circumstances 
held us apart, and he was not a friend for common 
loves and uses. In niy trouble at his disappear- 
ance, I naturally sought out Gregory ; and to him 
I told the story of the tabernacle, and of Gaa- 
coigue’s appearance there, and his sudden illness. 
He was silent and attentive ; and when, I had 
finished, he said with great gravity; ‘Do idl you 
can to find him.’ 
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hope,’ I answered, ‘ that there will be no j grieved at Gregory’s contemptuous tone, and 
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^eat difficulty about finding him. My only fear 
is that his excitement, or his ifall, or both together, 
may have unbalanced his intellect, and that he 
has gone wandering off unconsciously, or under 
some delusion.’ 

‘Wait,’ said Gregory. ‘Let us make pictures.’ 

‘ Let us do what ? ’ I asked. 

He smiled gravely. ‘When I want to under- 
stand a thing that puzzles me, I form all manner 
of mental tableaux. I make the actors in any 
human problem pose for me whilst I examine 
them. I daresay I am oftener wrong than right ; 
but I find the practice a good one sometimes. It 
was wet last night ? ’ 

‘ It rained heavily,’ I answcJod. 

‘Did“ it rain. when you led Gascoigne to the 
cab?’ " , 

‘Fast,’ I told him. 

‘Did you wrap him up well, before leading him 
to the cab ?’ 

‘ Not at all,’ I answered. ‘ He was bareheaded, 
for one thing.’ 

‘ Did anybody put his hat into the cab after you ? 
No ? That was what I wanted to suggest to you. 
He would buy a hat, or go through the streets | 
bareheaded, or take one of yours. Let us go to * 
the Inn, and see which of the three lie did.' i 


' angered by it also, as I had a right to be in my 
friend’s defence. 

‘Ho was well enough this morning, I have no 
doubt,’ said Gregory with a harshness of manner 
which surprised me, ‘And the beggar walked 
off without saying good-bye — that was alL He 
had his reasons for it, I daresay, and you’ll 
know them some day.’ 

‘ What is the rea.sou of this sudden tone about 
Gascoigne 1 ’ I demanded, grieved and hurt. 

‘Is it sudden ?’ asked ^Esop, turning one quick 
glance upon mo. This set me thinking that the 
change between tlie friends was one of long stand- 
ing, and that I had blinded myself to it. 

‘How long is it,’ I said, ‘since you quarrelled V 

‘ W e have not (luaiTelleJ,’ Gregory replied. ‘ But 
I have been guilty of a good deal of hypocrisy 
about the matter, and I must end it now. I will 
not tell you whose fault it is, or how it came 
about ; but Gascoigne and I have not been friends 
for many a year, and will be friends no more, as 
long as this life lasts.’ 

I suppose that my tendcniess for Gascoigne 
would have made this revelation hard to bear at 
any time ; but now when I had seen him in pain 
and illne.ss, and whilst I was so uncertain about 
him, it angered me, oven coining from Gregory. 

‘ I expected this,’ I said, ‘ or some of it. What 
did you do to Gascoigne ?’ 

‘ i did that to Gascoigne,’ he answered slowly, 


The porter of the Inn had seen a gentleman , ‘ for wldcli, if he has a soul at all, he should be 


without a hat pass out at the gates, and had seen 
him cross to the hatter’s at the opposite corner. 
There was a clue, said Alsop. But the clue led 
us no farther than the hatter’s shop. The shop- 
man had sold a black wide-awake hat to a young 
clergyman, who had come in barelieaded*^ from 
Clement’s Inn, and had afterwards walked down 
Fleet Street. 

‘That tells us little,’ I said in a disappointed 
tone. 

‘It tells us this,’ said Gregory — ‘that he was 
at least collected enough to be mimlful of .appear- 
ances, Now, either a sane man or a mad man 
might think of replacing a lost hat ; but a man 
whose intellect was disturbed by the shock of a 
fall would never dream of it. He has gone away 
with his eyes open, for his own reasons.’ 

‘I remember that you said of Latazzi that a 
man who theorised had no right to call himself 
a detective.’ 


grateful all his life. — Jack'— he ]iut both hands 
j upon my shoulders — ‘trust me. \\'ait. Be in no 

I hurry to hurt yourself.’ 

‘ Gregory,’ I answered, deeply wounded, ‘ these 
innueiidues are unworthy of you. However Gas- 

i coigiie and you have quarrelled ’ 

‘ We have never quarrelled,’ he answered ; but I 
went on ; 

‘ Let me keep mij esteem for you, at least.’ 

‘ Gascoigne is an older friend of yours than I 
am,’ be answered with a smile, in which I seemed 
j dimly to read many things- -sadness and a very 
; kind regard amongst them ; ‘ but we have liked 
i each other, you and T, and wc have been pretty 
i tliiek together. Have I spoken one hard word 
; about your friend V' 

‘Why siiould you speak hard wor^ about him?’ 

I I demanded. 

i ‘1 have not spoken tlieiu,’ he said quietly. ‘But 
; you think mo hard because I tell you not to grieve 
, about him until you are compelled to grieve.’ 
j ‘Shall I be compelled to grieve?’ I felt the 


‘I am not theorising — much,' said Gregory. ‘I about him until you are compelled to grieve.’ 
have better grounds to go on than that fool of u j ‘Shall I be compelled to grieve?’ I felt the 
detective had.’ He had quite a savage despite for words, as I spoke them, like a challenge. 

Mr Latazzi, and for the whole detective force He answered me sadly, almost solemnly; ‘ I am 
private and public. afraid you will’ 

‘What are your grounds?’ I asked anxiously. My mind grasped an awful fancy. ‘Is Gascoigne,’ 
‘Tell me.’ . . , I cried, and paused — ‘is Gascoigne — mad ?’ His 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I will not tell you— j'et. It j eloquence hud not been that of sober reason. His 


will be bad enough when it comes ! ’ 
‘What do you mean?’ I cried, 
used to talk without a meaning ; T 


‘You are not 
but 1 can see 


‘ I had no right to say what I have said already,’ 
Gregory replied, ‘and I can say no more. Nans 
venom, my friend — nom venom. You sha’u’t fret 
about that fellow, with his cranks and twists and 
changeful tempers. Leave him alone. He has 
come to no harm.’ 

‘ But he was really , ill, last night,’ I pleaded, 


appearance at the tabernacle was singular, and 
not easy to account for. I seemed suddenly to 
remember an emphasis in Gregory’s words as we 
left the hatter’s shop a little while before — ‘Either 
a sane man or a mad man.’ I gave myself no 
time to think that this would not account for 
Gregory’s insinuations, but spoke out the fear 
vi’hen 1 saw it. 

‘ No, Jack, no ! ’ lie said gravely. 

‘Then why,’ I cried, ‘do you play upon me 
with these doubts and suspicions, these hints of 
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trouble and mischief, which might go to make up 
a Tragedy of Errors ? Look yoxi, Gregor}'. You 
have been a friend of mine Ibr’years, a good friend 
and a true friend until now. But I have loved 
Gascoigne ever since I can remember, and have 


— the best some meu can reach to — which is all 
remorse and ecstasy ; which has no foundation 
except in the emotions ; which can soar with the 
saint, and fall with the fool. I know a man 
whose remorse for a great fault, committed in his 


loved him almost better than anybody in the world, boyhood, nearly drove him mad, whose horror 
If you have any suspicion of him, let me know it, of himself and of his crime was a« terrible as 
and I will work harder to clear liim tlian I have it was real ; a man whose hopes were high, whoso 
worked, to clear myself. Could anything look capacities were large, a man of ripe scholarship and 
darker than the case against me i Even if it were amazing eloquence, who did again in manhood the 
anything as \Ile as that, let me know --iliough thing which made him loathe himself in youth; 
indeed, Gregory, the viler the suspicion is, the and having done it, cast his hopes to the winds, 
better I shall like it, for the surer I shall be it and tlirew himself a waif upon the world. And 
is not true/ he set himself,’ said Gregory, laying a finger on 

^Jack,’ he said, Met us leave the theme. I am my breast as he faced me, ‘this task — to preach to 
sorry that it lias cropped up between us/ tlu^ vulgar, whom his dainty instincts made hateful 

‘ It may not be a great thing now,’ I answered, to him— to live aniong them in ministration to 


accepting his simile ; ‘ but if we walk along on 
()Ur respectiv^e sides, we sliall find it large enough 
to shut us out of sight of eacli other/ 

‘Very well,’ Gregory rci)lied, ‘We shall meet 


their needs — to point them to heights hope 
wliich he believed were lost to hiii: for ever. And 
it happened at the beginning of his speech one 
night that he saw the man before him whom he 


at the far end of it; and you will be sorry for the ! had wronged in youth. The sight almost broke 


side you took,’ 

‘I take my side at once/ I said miserably; ‘I 
will hold no doubt of < oiscoigne.’ 

He brought down liis Jiand hea\ily upon the 
table, for we were seated in my chaiJilH-rs during 
the greater part of this conversation. Lo(»king np 
at him, I saw an exju-ession of rc'solve ujum his 
face, wliich frightened me, in sjiite of my trust in 
■ kiscoigne. ‘ Have you been in the habit of keep- 
ing Gasc.oignehs letters V lie asked. 

‘ I have a few of tliem/ I answered, trembling 
wilhout knowing why. 

‘ Ih'ing 011(3 two witli ynu, and come with 
me. Ohlilerate date and siguauin'., it you desire 
to shield him,’ 

Ms that your accii.-atiou T I cried in a stormy 
rage and triuinpli. Mhit it to the tc'^t ! And 
when you have, ju'oved it false. — and ])ro\e it false 
you sliall — we will go our ways Avitleait hand- 
Fhakings. This is the (uid of all your innuendoes, 
t/oiae. ; 1 am ready/ I had can Jit up a biiudle of 
letters w’hilst speaking, and had drawn out two or 
three in (fascoigne s hand-writing. 

Gregory stoo<l before me willi his lijis set tight, 
and las eyes gleaming, not vvjth anger, but with 
tears. Mluck/ he said gently, ‘I liave never been 
so sorry for any bo tv in all my life. It had to 
come. It was only just tliat it should come, 
and I knew before Sunday night that it was 
coming.’ 

His manner disconcerted me, and threw a chill 
of doubt upon me. No; 1 never doubted (has- 
coigne. MJefore Sunday night V I said, speaking 
as scornfully as 1 could, to liide my fears, ‘ M<»re 
mysteries ? Or are you mad / What hud Sunday 
night to do with it ?’ 


I him down ; but he struggled with himself — hear 
! me out — and beat his fears down, and went on, 
j until in the full flow of his speech he caught the 
eyes of the friend he had wronged by the same 
' crime in manhood, and fell ba(‘k, crushed and 
, broken. — ^l)o you know that man V 
\ Gregory s voice had grown to an earnestness 
! which bore me down. 1 was compelled to 
; listen, though I pretended to pay little heed at 
j first. I strove to close my mind’s eyes to that# 
' picture of the school cricket-field which forced 
itself upon them, and I struggled not to read the 
picture’s meaning, ‘ Who is your man /’ I asked ; 
but though I tried to throw the scorn 1 would fain 
have felt into my voice, my own sick terror 
sounded there instead. 

' ‘ The man is your dearest friend,’ said Gregory. 

I ‘ 1 ’ll not believe it ! ’ 1 cried passionately. ‘ I 

! will give no credence to it for a second. He’s the 
' soul of truth and honour, and it is not possible 
that he sliould have d(Uie such a thing.’ I saw 
! loss plainly the room in wliich we stood than I 
i saw the school cricket-ground with its two figures 
I in the moonlight. I heard even whilst I was 
’ sjieaking the stern pity of rny old schoolmasters 
j voice. Gascoigne had cast himself face down- 
I wards on the grass, and 1 was creeping guiltily 
! away again, when Gregory’s voice rccallcM me. 
j Mt is very terrible that your clearance from the 
I charge against you should come in this way. I 
: know how liard it is; and I have held suspicion 
! back from you, and would almost have held back 
I certainty if you would have let me.’ 
j ‘ 1 shall not clear my friend by raging against 
the accusation,’ 1 said in answer, trying liard to 


mysteries f Ur are you mad f v\ hat hud Sunday the accusation,’ 1 said in answer, trying liard to 
night to do with it /’ keep my voice unshaken, and to believe that I 

M heard Gascoigne on Sunday night, my poor! believed the story false. ‘You shall tell me. all 
lad, ’ he answered ; and I liated him for the pity | your grounds for this miserable suspicion, and I 
in his voice, which seemed so certain of the misery | will make it my business to remove them one by 


in his voice, which seemed so certain of the misery f will make it my business to remove them one by 
before me. ‘You noticed the burst of self-accusa- one.’ 

tion in his sermon tliiu’e ? That clinched the nail ‘ You shall hear them all,’ he answered, still 
a little harder ; but it was driven pretty tightly standing sadly beibre me, and speaking in a reluc- 
in l)eforehand.’ " guiky voice, wliich I can understand better 

‘Why, you suspicious madman,’ I e.xclairaed, now than I could at the time. ‘A month before 
‘have yon no conception of the saintliness of soul UTuacoigue left school, a cheque in luy father’s 

wdiich makes one little blot of evil-living look as name, ^bearing my indorsement, was presented 

though it soiled a life?’ the bank. Tlie people there saw some reason 

‘I know,’ he answered steadily and kindly, to doubt my father’s signature, and consulted 

‘that there is such u thing. But there is a religion with him. lie denied the cheque, and came to see 
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me about it Less hasty than your unde, he had 
faith in me ; and the matter was investigated, with 
this result — that Gascoigne was brought to con- 
fession a day before his time at school expired ; 
that we three— the Doctor, my father, and I 
i«reed to hold our tongues, hoping and believing 
that his remorse and shame would teach him 
S lesson not to be forgotten ; and that he went 
away scot-fiee. When this last business came, 
I knew that Gascoigne had been living at a 
rate unwarranted by his income ; and I had been 
fearing a smash of some sort, though nothing 
so terrible as this. When it was decided that 
the indorsement of the cheque was really in your 
hand-writing, and I knew that the cheque was 
written on blank paper, my suspicious jumped 
in the old direction. Wheu^ I heard, as I did 
two nipiAhs ago, that Gascoigne had disappeared 
from his curacy’? suspicion grew stronger. When 
I heard again that a young preacher on the Surrey 
side, who did not allow hia name to be announced, 
was drawing vast congregations, and was talking 
in a certain vein of inspired half-madness which 
I thought I knew, I went to hear and see him. 
I found, as I expected I should find, that this 
was Gascoigne. I meant to speak to him that 
night, and tax him with my new suspicions ; but I 
saw 3 ’ou struggling through the crowd towards the 
platform, and I lield hack. I went again last 
night, and planted myself a little to one side 
in the front row, and he saw me when he came 
in ; and the sight of mo nearly broke him down. 
But he fought througli, and was forgetting me — 
or bad forgotten me, when I saw suddenly in 
his face the look — the very look — which met 
us when my father and I waited for him in the 
Doctor’s study, and when he knew at a glance 
the purpose wl)ich brought us there. And I 
guessed then, when I heard your cry and saw 
you rushing towards him, what I know now — that 
he had seen you as well as me, and that the 
accusation of your presence crushed him like a 
sudden weight.’ 

What could I say or do ? Of what avail was it 
to believe that he had not wronged me, since he 
had wronged another? He had called Gregory 
his friend. 

*I am bitterly grieved for your sake,’ .<Esop 
sud ; hut I turned away in the misery of my 
heart, and vowed inwardly that I would trust no 
man any more, or woman either. ‘ But you at 
least shall be cleared,’ i 

‘Cleared?’ I answered bitterly. ‘What docs! 
it'matter whether I am cleared or not ? I would i 
rather never have been cleared than have known I 

— this Why talk about it ? Let the whole j 

busine-ss slide. Let us hear no more of it One j 
or two of ns are honest, maybe. Let us leave the i 
rogues alone. 0 JEsop, jEsop, this will break my 
heart ! ’ 

He made no answer, but sat down and began to 
smoke. I followed his example after a while, 
boasting to myself that I was beginning to know 
the world and value it aright. We kept silence 
for perhaps an hour. 

‘You must be cleared. Jack,' said .Esop at last 
‘I don’t suppose that Mr Hartley will want to 
make a scandal by prosecuting, and 1 must go 
down aUd see him, ana tell Ixim what I know.’ 

‘Leave the whole base thing alone,’ I responded. 
‘1 can hold no illterco^lrse with Mr Hartley, and 


I can accept nothing at his hands. I have no 
wish to be cleared from his suspicion. Let him 
find it out for himself, or never find it out at alL 
It matters nothing to me either way.’ 

‘ He loved you for many a year, before he fell 
into this trap,' said Gregory. ‘He has a good kind 
heart, and his suspicion has been as deep a grief 
to him as it has been to you. There is nothing 
which would rejoice him more than the certainty 
of your innocence. He has a right to know that 
you are innocent He has a right to know who 
is the man who misused his name. Jack, you 
must be guided by me in this. Indeed, yon 
must’ 

So vile — so vile a crime ! There on the table 
lay that letter of indignant sympathy and protest 
with which he had answered me. So shameful a 
pretence ! So pitiless an hypocrisy ! Was it 
Gascoigne who had done these things? It was 
horrible — iucredihle ! And I knew that it was 
true. 

‘Do as you will,’ I answered. ‘Nothing matters 
to me any more in the whole world. Nothing 
hut this one thing-- tliat you exact my uncle's 
! solemn proitfisc tliat he does not drag Gascoigne’ 
j — what an effort it cost me to speak his name — ‘ to 
j open disgrace. And this other thing — that he 
does not offer me any apology or amends.’ 

I ‘ You cannot forgive an old man who loves j'on 
! for having broken his own heart over a mistake 
' about you ? That is not like you, Jack, and it 
will not last.’ 

‘ It will last my time,’ I answered. My soul 
was full of bitterness. 

‘ I know you better than you know yourself,’ 
i quoth .Esop. ‘ I shall see your uncle and .shall 
! try to aecui'e the jtleilge j'ou ask for.’ The 
! postman’s knock sounded at the door at that 
! moment, and Gregory rose and brought from 
! the box one letter. ‘ This is from home,' he 
1 said, as he Laid it before me. ‘ I hoi)e it brings 
; good news.’ With that he shook hands, and left 
j me. 

I I sat brooding in anger and bitterness long after 
j he had gone, and at fength took up the letter from 
I the table. In spite of my misery, the sight of the 
! handwriting made my heart heat ; for the letter 
I came from I’oIIy. It ran thus : ^ 

{ Mt pooh pear Jack — I have just seen Maud, 

! and she has told me everytiiing, I wondered at 
I _Vour silence, and had grown angry at it ; but I 
know everytiiing that you have done, and 1 praise 
you and admire you for it. You could not have 
taken his money whilst lie retained a 8U.spicion so 
prodigious. Trials are good for all good people. 
You would not have done what you ore doing 
now except for this terrible suspicion. And now 
you are going to be famous, and will he a great 
author, and delight and instruct us all My 
father has forbidden me to write to you, for your 
uncle has told him his abominable story. Or — I 
ought not to say that, for 1 do not really know ; 
hut ho has told him that he will not leave you 
any moue^. But I have told him that I should 
disobey him once, and that I should write to say 
that I did not believe that you had done anything 
to deserve such cruel conduct. Perhaps ^ter all, 
papa does not know anything of that raonstroua 
and shameful tale ; for I remember that ho looked 
surprised when 1 spoke of yotur being cleared. 
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But take this for comfort — that Maud believes in 
you— that I believe in you— that Will believes 
in you ; for I asked him, and he said he did with 
nil his heart. You have not suffered without 
fiynii)athy ; and whatever it is that has made Mr 
flartley believe such horrid nonsense as that you 
are a forger, you can afford to be sorry for him, for 
it has broken his heart. Maud says he thinks well 
of your refusal to take his money, and that he has 
learned from Mr Gregory which are your articles, 
and reads them over and over again, though he 
never speaks about them, and will not allow you 
to be mentioned. Be courageous, my poor Jack, 
and go on working, and believe in the love and 
constancy of all of ua — Your affectionate Cousin, 
Mary. 

P.8 . — Maud is to be married on Wednesday. 

Why had Uncle Ben thought it needful to tell 
Mr Fairholt that he would not leave me any 
money ? The answer was ready — lie had guessed 
the feelings with which 1 regarded Polly. Why 
should Mr Fairholt have carried on the news to 
her? Again tlie answer was clear — He also had 

f uessed liie feelings with which I regarded Polly. 

am willing to confess now that a man need 
scarcely have been a conjurer to make the guess. 
The matter must have been very ydaifi to every- 
body ; though 1 had believed with the fatuity 
common to young yicoplc in love, that the know- 
'edge of niy state of mind w’as limited to nij- dozen i 
of confidants. And now for the first time in ni}' 
life I rose uj> in resolve, and vowcsl that 1 would 
■do my wurlliicst to win her. At least 1 would try 
to justify sonu' of her belief in me, however her 
undeserved pniises migiit humlile me. I turned 
<0 the letter ome more, ami read the wonls — ‘You 
can allbrd to be sorry for iiiin, for it has broken his 
heart but in spite of the. gentler feelings which 
Polly’s letter had evoked, 1 refused Um.de Ben my 
forgiveness, and hardened myself against him. 


A VISIT TO A OBEENOCK SUGAIl- 
R. E F I N E R Y. 

Whii.e travelling la.st year from A little town 
in one ol the Mitilaml counties of England to the 
fihooting-lodge of a friend who had leased a moor 
ill ArgylLsliire, 1 was one evening detained un- 
cxpecteilly at Greenock, the flourishing seaport 
of thac name on the river Clyde. I liad never 
been in Greenock before, and was not at all 
in a pleasant humour at the prospect of having 
to remain over the next day in a town which 
I had often heard was famous onlv for raiu 
and mud. Next morning, however, after break- 
fast, as I strolled along the main thoroughfare, 
to my astonishment I met an old college' friend 
whom I had not seen since he left Alma Mater, 
and who I understood had given up the pursuit 
^ of learning for the more lucrative employment 
of sugar-refilling. After mutual inquiries re- 
garding liealth and such kindred topics, I 
accepted his invitation to join him in his morn- 
ing walk, Which was a business one, and directed 
I to the Greenock Sugar Exchange. 

Sugar, except as an article of consumption, had 
j never hitherto excited my inquiries in any par- 
ticular way. Like a great many other people, I 
was contentedly ignorant of everything relating to 
its manufacture and production aa a marketable 
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commodity — ^as we veiy often are about those 
things in commonest use among us. I had a 
general notion that it was got principally from the 
sugar-cane, that the sugar-cane grew in India and 
elsewhere abroad, and that of the manufactured 
article there were three kinds — brown sugar, white 
sugar, and loaf-sugar ; and beyond this, my know- 
ledge of the subject could not be said to extend. 
Consequently, with an idle day on my hands, and 
the advantage of an intelligent companion, I was 
very willing to go with him and learn something 
of what I had hitherto known so little. And as I 
think the knowledge I gleaned that day may 
interest others, I will narrate in brief what I heaM 
and saw. 

The Sugar Exchange, to which my friend 
and I now directed, our steps, is a builc^ng some- 
what irregular in shape, rrincipally, it .consists 
of two large quadrangles, and * broad passage 
leading on to the platform of the railway station. 
Round the quadrangles and the passage are the 
roums occupied by the various refiners for the 
display of their sugars. Between the doors of the 
dilferent rooms, against the w'alls of the quad- 
rangles, stand tables belonging to the various 
sugar-dealers who frequent the Excliange. When 
we entered, there were one or two dealers standing 
at their tables arranging small samples of the 
different qualities they intended buying when the 
market opened. My friend conducted me into 
his sanctum, which was a room about twelve or 
fourteen feet square, lighted from the roof, and in 
the centre of which stood a long narrow table or 
counter, on which a clerk was arranging several 
samples of the dilferent lots or qualities that my 
friend had for sale that morning. At one end of 
the table the sample of the best quality, called 
the ‘ lop lot,’ was placed ; and ne.vt to it the 
next best quality, and so on, until the eighth or 
lowest quality, which was at the other end of 
the table. 

Alter my friend and his clerk had carefully 
valued the various samples by a previous day’s 
sales, we strolled through the quadrangle.?, which 
presented a somewhat different appearance from 
what they did when we entered. Now the 
throug of dealers had considerably increased ; some 
going about from room to room valuing the 
samples exposed for sale by means of small 
samj)lea which they carried about on flat trays 
made of brown paper ; others lounging about dis- 
cussing the prospects of the trade or the latest 
political topics. At ten minutes before ten, the 
train arrived from Glasgow, bringing the bulk 
of such dealers as do not live in Greenock or its 
suburbs. On the arrival of the train the market 
opened. Some of the refiners have bells, whidi 
they ring in order to let the dealers know that 
they are about to ‘name prices.' My friend, 
however, had no bell, but commenced liis aa 
soon as the dealers who had come by the train had 
time to reach his room. After a considerable 
number of dealers had gathered round my friend’s 
table, he commenced his sale by calling out the 
price he wanted for his ‘top lot,’ namely ‘Nine 
six.’ This I afterwards learned meant twenty- 
nine shillings and sixpence per hundredweight ; 
being about oue shilling more than the valnn, 
accoiding to the previous day’s sales, in (Mrdet to 
have a margin of safety for any unexpected xiae 
that might take place in the market My finend’a 
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‘Nine mx* wSb answered by a choriis of * Eight 
threes ’ from the dealers, and one solitary * Aicht 
and sax’ from a good-humoured, shrcwd-looking 
Scotchman, who seemed determined to preserve 
his Doric at all hazards. This bid of twenty- 
eight shillings and sixpence was accepted ; and 
my friend went on to his next lot. As the market 
was tolerably brisk, my friend sold all his lots 
except one, which I was told had not enough 
‘gram ’ for its whiteness. 

After my friend had concluded his sales, I took 
a walk round the Exchange ; and a most animated 
appearance it presented, with all the dealers in re- 
fined-sugar carrying their brown-paper trays, run- 
ning from room to room as the vaiiuus bells sum- 
moned them. At twenty-five minutes past ten, a 
porter frpm the radway station rang a belJ, to 
W'arn the Glasgow dealers of the apinoaehing 
departure of the “train. By this time most of the 
sugar in the market had been bought up, and the 
dealers were jirepariiig to leave. At half-past ten 
the Exchange was once more compaiatively omjdy, 
nearly all the dealers having gone to (Jla-gow 
by the train. After the close of the refined-sugar 
market the raw-sugar broke ra go rouml to the 
different refiners with sam])lcs of the vaiiuiis 
cargoes of raw sugar which they may have for 
sale ; but as my friend was not a buyer of raw 
sugar that moruiug, I am unable to iksciihe the 
process of buying and selling that commodity. I 
understand that in the forty minutes tiuriug which 
\.hc market lasts, sugar to the value of thuly or 
forty thousand pounds will cliango hanJ'^ nearly 
every morning, and that williout a scrap of writ- 
ing, everything being done verballv, the refiners 
and dealeia having implicit confidence in each 
other’s honour aud iutegnty. 

Alter we left the E.xchange, my friend asked 
me it I would like to go with him to hi-, refinery 
aud see the process of converting Uie law article 
into the refined. 1 gladly a'’ccj)ted the invita- 
tion. The refinery was a huge pile of red- 
and-wliite brick buildings, con-.ihting of the re- 
finery proper, the charcoal -house, the boiler- 
house, warcdunises for raw and refined sugar, and 
the office. I was first taken up to the top (Kit of 
the main house, which was, I think, eight stories 
high. This ii where the packages of raw sugar 
are first hoisted to, for the purpose of Iieing oj^ned 
and emptied. The packages tliat I saw were large 
hogsheads containing Cuba Muscovado Sugar. ()n 
the floor were five holes, each about cightceii inches 
square, at which the men weie emptying the Iiogs- 
heads. ’After being emptied and scraped, tlie 
hogsheads are put into a large covered cintorii to 
be steamed, for the •purpose of extracting e\<- ry 
particle of sugar. The steamed liogslie.td-j are 
then lowered down to the cooperage, to be washed 
and mode ready to be filled with the refined 
article. 

After inspecting this first process, we went down 
to tlie next flat. Here theie were ranged five 
large round cisterns, one under each of the lioles 
in the floor of the flat above. Eiich cistern, or 
‘blow-up’ as it is; called, is about eight or nine, 
feet in diameter and six feet in height ; and in . 
these the raw sugar was being melted by mixing 
with water. Near to the bottom of each ‘Idow-j 
up’ there i.s a false bottom with perforated holes, [ 
for the purpose of ntaining the luiger impurities i 
that may be in the raw kugar ; and many very odd 1 


impurities are at times found there, euth as hoes, 
mallets, stones, coins, even crowbars, and a host of 
other articles which have got into the hogsWds 
by mistake when being filled abroad. Under the 
false bottom of the ‘ blow-up ’ there are two coils 
of copper-pipe through which steam is sent to 
heat the liquid, so that the sugar may dissolve 
more quickly. After the sugar has all been 
thoroughly melted, and the man in charge finds 
that the liquid is of the proper density, -the 
liquor is run off by a cock at the bottom of tlie 
cistern, which now contains only sand and mud, 
and the other smaller impurities which the holes 
in the false bottom of the ‘hlow-up’ are too largo 
to retain. From the cisterns, the liquor is run 
into what are called the ‘filters.’ The.se are large 
square ci.stoni.s resting on the floor of the flat below, 
their tops lieing on a level with the floor of the 
‘ blow-up ’ flat. Ou the tup of each filter there aro 
about two hundred little holes, about an inch in 
diameter, tlirough which the- liquor passes from tlie 
blow-ups down into the filters. Under each hole 
hangs a cotton h.vg about nix feet long and fifty or 
sixty inches wide, incased in a narrow flax sheafh, 
to keep the cotton bag from di,stcnding with the 
weight of it.s contents. By this process the sand 
ami other small imjmrities which the litpiid has 
hitherto retained, aro ktqit back, the cotton bag 
only allowing the pure dark brown li(|uor entirely 
free from in.soluble impuritie.s to pass throiigb. 

I was now taken down to the flat b(*low the 
‘ blow-iip ’ flat, iMlled the ‘ ivash-house ’ or ‘filter- 
lofl.’ Here one sel of men wore busy wanbiiig 
tlie bags that bad been used tlie ]>revious d.iy, 
while another set were putting up (he bags that 
had been previously washed, into the filters, ready 
for the next d.ij’s operation. My liiend h"ie 
made one of these men turn an unwashed lug 
iusidi' out, to shew me the mud and 8,uid th.it the 
refiner take.s out of tlu' raw siurar. After the juiie 
daik brown liquor comes Irom the filtius, it eon- 
ductid into ci-tems ready tor the next oj>ei.i1ion, 
namely the decolour king, which is done by lim- 
ning it through anim.il charcoal. The cluir. o.il, 
about the gr.iiii of or<lim.ry gunpowder, is filled 
into large lii’ ul.ir ci-teriis, tin lett in diameter 
and about -uteen feet hi.'h, e icli cistern cout lin- 
ing Irom twenty to thirty tons of churei^. Bun 
in from the top of the ci-tern, the dark-brown 
liquor percolate.s through the charcoal, and issue.s 
from the bottom as colourless as spring-water. 

Alter the liijuor is thus rim through the char- 
coal aud decolourised, it is led into large receiv- 
ing cistern-s in the flat below^, called the ‘pan -loft,’ 
to w'hicli place I was taken next. The ‘ pans,’ a.s 
they aie culled, in which the liquor is boiled to 
bring it back to its granular form again, are 
large copper ve.ssels something of the shaiio of 
a lurnip. They are ten to twelve feet in 
diameter and about eight or nine feet high. In- 
side the pan is a huge coil of copper-pipe, through 
which steam is sent to boil the liquid mass. At 
the lop oi the pan is a large cast-iron vessel 
( ailed a ‘ condenser,’ through which cold water i» 
run for the purpose of condensing the* vapour as 
it ri.ses from the boiling mass inside the pan. 
(Munected with the condenser is a pipe leading 
to a large vacuum-pump, which is constantly kept 
g)iiig during the boiling, to keep the pan ex- 
hausted of air. The theory, I believe, of boiling in 
vacuo is that ebullition may take place at a much 
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lower temperature than could otherwise he, thus 
enabling the liquor to retain its whiteness. 

During the boiling, the ‘pansraan,' as he is 
called, stands taking proofs by an ingeniously con- 
trived rod, which runs into the centre of the pan, 
and brings out, in a little slit at one end, a small 
quantity of the sugar, which he takes between 
his forefinger and tliumb, to ascertain if the mass 
has arrived at the i)ropcr consistency. When 
the pansinati thinks that the mass is thoroughly 
boiled, he shuts off the steam from the copper 
coil inside the pan, slops the vacumn engine and 
the condensing vapour, and then lets the air into 
the jjan, after which a valve at the bottom is 
opened, and the mass, now of the consistency of 

{ )onidge, is run into a receiver in the (lat below. 
Cach pan of the dimonsums I have ttatod will 
boil about fifteen tons of sugar. 

After tlie sugar has lain in the receiver in the 
flat below the ‘pau-lolt’ for a .sliort time, it is 
drawn off at the bott(»m, and led into the centri- 
fugals, which stand in tlie flat below, the ground- 
flat, The centrifugals are round perforated copper 
baskets revolving horizontally at a great .speed — 
some six or seven hundred revolutions a minute, I 
believe. They are about four feet in diameter, and 
hold about two liun(lredweiglit.s of sug.ir. Into 
these cimtiil'iigals is run the jiorridge-hioking ina.s.s ; 
andafterthey have spun round about five minutes, 
during which the reluK' Iniuor hdiiveii offtlirough 
Jie holes in the copper sides, they are stopped, and 
the sugar is taken out. The sugar is then put into 
bairuws, to he wheeled away, ami t iken up by an 
elevator to what is called the ‘box-loft.’ Thi.s 
is .1 laigi*. he. tilully clem loft, wleTc the now 
finished matei .il is ‘-pread out ready to be easked. 


On llie llour 


hM.\-hill ’ are several lioles. 


tliT' ugh wlikh the sugar is shot down into the 
on the tlat below ; and the-^e aflei 


of the 

the sugar is shot 

easks re- tin 

being tilled and headed up, aie ready for the 
niai ket. 

1 w<)uld ju'-t say a word about the chareoal 
which jdays sueh an important juirt in the retining 
ojieration. Alter the Injuor ha-j been run (iitirely 
oil the eharcoal, boiling- water is jiassed over it for 
several hoiins, to wash away the soluble imputilie.s 
W'hieh it has retained from the. brown li([Uor. After 
being thuroiiglily waslied, the charcoal is taken out 
of the cistern and hiiriied in retorts calh-d * char- 
kilns,’ for the purpo-e of revivilviiig it. After 
being tlius treated, the iharcoal is again filled into 
llie cisterns, ready I'oi the next day’.s operation. 
Three or tour or even more cisterns of iharv’oul, 
accoidiiig to the cpiaiitity of sugar refilled, are used 
every <lay. 

1 now felt, after having had the method of 
BUgar-refiiiing exjdained to me, that the actual 
process is very different from what I had gatliered 
from the sources of popular information I hail 
hitherto consulted. I had read, for instance, that 
sugar-refiners used bullocks’ blood to clarity the 
li»luor, and in my simplicity asked niy friend 
where was the bullocks’ blood. 1 fe laughed very 
heartily at my ignorance, and told me there had 
not been such a thing used in Greenock since he 
bad known anything about the trade, now over 
thirty years. What struck me most was the, sand 
and uiud that luy friend shewed me luid been 
taken out of the raw sugar when 1 wuis in the filter- 
loft ; and I that day registered a vow that I would 
jl never again be tempted to buy ‘real raw sugar’ 
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for dom^tio use. I shudder as I think of the 
quantity of mud that I must have eaten in my 
time ; and feel annoyed at having been deluded 
into paying a penny a pound more for the ‘ real 
raw sugar’ than 1 could have bought the pure 
refined article for. I told my friend what was 
passing through my mind, at which he again 
laughed, and said : ‘ Every one that comes to see 
through the refinery says the same thing. Yon 
.sometimes hear grocers charged with putting sand 
in their sugar. They really do nothing of the sort. 
It w'ould not pay them to do so, even if they had 
a mind. If the use of raw sugar were given up 
by the public, we w’ould never again hear of such 
an accusation against the, poor grocer.’ 

My friend seeing the disgust I had displayed at 
the sand and mud, took ino up to the laboratory 
in connection with the refinery, where Ife said lie 
would shew me even worse than jnud in the raw 
sugar, lie took a small glass vessid like a 
tumbler, into which he put aliout a teaspoonful 
of ‘real raw sugar’ such as is sold in the shops, 
and then poured some water slightly he.ited over 
it. In a short time little specks appeared on the 
surface, scarcely visible to the naked eye, tw’o or 
three of w'hich he placed under a microscope and 
hade me look through it. To my nmazemeiit I 
-aw little insects like lice crawling about. I asked 
wliat they were, and was told they were the 
Aenrus sacchari, or raw-sugar mite, and that 
they abound in raw sugar, more especially in the 
better descriptions. 1 asked if there were none 
to he found in refined sugar, and my frieml said 
no ; that they were all either retained in tho 
liltcr-hags or killed during the boiling. 1 nmler- 
stand u ci lehrated chenn.-^t has estimated that 
ihtre will he as many a-, one hundreil thousand 
of these creatures in a pound of raw sugar ! 

I lcaine(l that there wore about a dozen retincries- 
at woik ill (iivenock, turning out about two hun- 
dred and tifty tliousmd to three hundred thon- 
.saml tons of soft refined sugar ])er aimum, l>eing 
inoie tli.ui a third of all the sugar consumed m 
(treat liiilaiii. (Jreenock has gre.it natural .idv.in- 
tages for the relimng of sugar, having excellent 
harbour accoiummlation wdiere the largest xe^sids 
can ilischarge the r.iw material, hoiiig near to 
the Lanarkshire coal-fields, having an unlimited 
siijijtly of water at a very cheap rate, .iiul a 
jileiitilul supply of che.ap labour. 

Afl(‘r enjosing my friend's ho^pit.l1ity for the 
remainder of my stay in Greenock, I j'roceeded on 
my journey, not only much imi»roved ni the 
knowledge of sugar-retinimr, hut having a iuhcIi 
higher opinion of Sugaropolis itself. 


THE REMINISCENTE.^S OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICER. 

IN TWO cHArrims . — chaptrb i. 

As I ait dozing in my armchair, a worn-out and 
prematurely decrepit old man, my memory reverts 
to my youth, and I think, think, as the aged aro 
apt to do, of days gone by~of opportunities lost— 
of life’s many vicis.situdes— of old comrades, many 
of them very dear, who have passed away — of 
strange adventures by field and flood. I glance at 
the daily register suspended over the mantel-piece, 
and with a bt.irt realise th;»t this is the 25th May, a 
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iote uem to be forj^tten, for on this day forty cricket, aQ<i iirobably one or two in all They 
years ago, I was struggling in the water, and my life were all gentlemen by birt^ eduortion, and bear- 
preserved from the most horrible of deaths, by ing, and were only too willing to give a youngster 
God’s iProvidence, and Uie strong arm and courage a helping hand, and to teach him to become an 
of * dear friend. Years are obliterated ; in memory adept in what they themselves excelled. 

I «m young again. I turn over the pages of a We were verv fortunate in having one of the 
worn-out, nearly illegible, and well-Umrabed jour- best messes, and perhaps the most popular com- 
nal ; not to refresh my memory — for the event is matidaut in the service. Having come out with a 
too forcibly impressed ever to be weakened— but good kit, and been put to no expenses in Madras, 
to linger over the thoughts of one who, alas ! has 1 had a considerable balance to my credit with 
been iio more for many a year past Poor Tainton my agents, and I also possessed a capital double- 
met his death as a gallant soldier should, on the gun and rifle on the percussion principle. I thus 
battle-field, some years after the events I am began life under the most favourable circum- 
about to relate. But a short digression is neces- stances, and was further blest with youth, strength, 
aarv to lead up to ray tale. and a sound constitution. 

My father possessed considerable estates in one I had to go through the usual drudgery, leara 
of the Midland Counties; and from my boyhood my drill, and pass in the language, before I could 
I had been accustomed to sliflot, fish, and hunt ; get leave to go out shooting ; but I got through 
and a Public Sphool educsition had made me a these tasks satihfactorily by April 1840, and had 
tolerable proficient in most manly and out<loor also learned some Burmese. During the rains and 
games. At the age of eighteen I was a cadet in j cold weather, our amusements were somewhat 
the glorious service of the Honourable the j circumscribed ; but to kill time, we got up pony- 
India Company. Steamers and the overlaml route ' races, pigeon-shooting, picnics, parties at mess and 
were then but talked of ; and one fine day in I private houses ; now and then a ball. We also 
June 1838 I set sail in the WinfLnr Ca^h Eist got up a cajiital Eleven at cricket, and amused 
Indiaman, for Madras, round the ('ape. I need ourselves w ith billiards anil quiet games at whist 
not describe our voyage. We had the usual of an evening; for our tJulonel would allow no 
tomfoolery crossing the Line — the usual amount gambling ; and although it may bo said small- 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, love-making, and game shooting did not exist in the Teiiasserira 
quarrelling on board — the iuevilai'le storm ; and ' I’rovinces, snipe swarmed from about the mhldle 
mter a fortnight's detention oif Cape Town for ' of August to fs’ovember, and gave us full occiipa- 
xepairs, and a vo)’age of nearly five months, we lion whiLt they lasted. Being a light weight and 
were landed at that most dreary-looking place, loleiably well mounted, I was fortunate enough to 
Madras. I win the garrison steeple-chase Cup for the regi- 

India had provided for several of the younger ] merit, and sundry otluT stakes lor myself, during 
sons and brothers of my family, and my uucle W’a.s our Monsoon Race Meeting ; and as 1 entered 
still in the service, commanding at Kagpore ; so , freely into all the sports, and was a fair shot, 
our name was well known ; and no sooner was the ' 1 am hajipy to say I bi'came a geueial favourite, 
anchor down, than I received a conlial invitation and was nu knauied the Sporting (JntF, 

from Captain C , of tbetjuaiterma-itcr-generars Our ('oloncl — as Ins Kubruiuet ot Tiger A 

department, to put up with him during my stay ]woved — had been a noted .s'u/.unV (^p^IlsIn<^n) in 
in Madras. This I gladly accepted ; and remained ] his day; but long ser\ice in a trojtkal cliimite, 
with my kind host nearly six months, being put many wounds, malarious fevers, ami more lately 
to no expense the whole time. I then tound ' gout, had somewhat incajiacitated him from foi- 
myself posted to a regiment stationed at Moul- lowing his favourite pu’'-uit ; hut fiis spirit w^as 
mein. as keen as “ver ; and his reminiscences and 

1 had numerous letters of introduction given anecdotes of spoit kej>t alive a love of adventure 
me^ not only to many of my future brother-officers ' amongst us ; while be was at all time.s billing to 
but to sundry oflicials in the province ; but with j assist any one who shewed the Jea^t inchnatiou to 
the exception of one to my commandant, from follow in Ins footsteps. His jnirse was ever ready 
C — - , I did not deliver any of the others ; for I to help a brotlier-ollicer, and he was more like a 
had been warned to despise these missives, which father or a biotlier to ns all than a commandant, 
were contemptuously termed ‘Tickets for souji.’ | He had been esjiccially kind to me; so when I 
I accompanied drafts for various regiments, and ' ajiplied to him lor two months leave, he readily 
reached the pretty and picturesque town of Moul- promised it ; but advised me not to go alone, 
mein just before the^setthig in of the peri' ii'-al for my cliaiice.s of getting sport in such a country 
rains or mdtieoon, which in those regions list from as we were in would bo little indeed, unless I was 
May to November. I was most kindly ’eceived by accompanied by a more experienced thikwrie than 
Colonel A ^ commonly called ‘Tiger A myself. 

and by my brother-officers, and clmnimed with one ‘ But you know Tainton ; don’t you ?' said h«. 
of them, F ■■, a quiet, studious fellow, who gave , ‘ Well, he is going out ; and I am sure will taka 
me igood advice, set me a good example, and helped i vou if you ask him ; and you could not he in 
me m everyway. In those days, a lad on joining a iietter bands.’ 

regiment met with the greatest kindness, and w-as I went over to Tainton at once ; and ho very 
received with the greatest cordiality, especially if kindly consented to my going with him. 
he shewed an aptitude for field-sports, was manly j •< But don’t l>e too sanguine,’ said he ; * for I 
in bearing, could take a joke, and stand chair, i hear most conflicting accounts of game in this 
Regiments in India bad nearly their full comiilc- 1 country. Some say there is none ; others, that it 
meut of officers J thus there would be twenty or is plentiful, but can’t bo got at One thing is 
more preseuty some of whom excelled in shooting, certain— that all the bags I have heard of have 
others in riding, some, in rackets or billiards^ been very poor. But lUl see Berdmoxie of the 
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AitiHery, and OTlil^ the planter, and tdU let fwx 
know by-ond-hy ; and if yon can ehoot aa atraigfet 
with a rifle as yon do with a smooth-bore, yon 11 
do.’ 

A few words regarding Tainton. His regiment 
at that time was stationed at the Straits (Sing^ 
pore, Malacca, and Penangl ; but he was olfici- 
ating as Brigade Major, whilst the real incumbent 
was absent on furlough at the Cape. A man of 
ordinary height, or perhaps slightly above ; pass- 
ably good-looking; and although he shewed but 
little outward signs of strength, his muscles were 
of iron, and his arms, like Rob Roy’s, very long 
and powerful. He was known to be an extraor- 
dinary shot with gun, rifle, and pellet-bow. He 
and bis brother had beaten first-class profes- 
eionals at billiards and rackets. fie could ride 
anything; and he was, I think, the most evcn- 
tcrnperod, imperturbable man I ever met. Noth- 
ing could ruffle him outwardly ; but I pity the 
man who wilfully insulted him ; for Tainton with 
a smile wouM think no more of throwing him 
out of the window than he w’ould of kicking a 
cur dow’u-stairs. lie W'as a lamb in appearance, 
but a very lion in strength and courage ; and 
neither drank, gambled, nor quarrelled ; but in 
those duelling days cvo,n he could not at times 
avoid the ‘ wager by battle.’ lie had never been 
know'll to take the initi.itive ; and though he had 
j been out several times, he wouhl never lire at his 
iidvcr-^uiy, which was fortunate for the individuals 
concerned, .seeing that he could hit a wafer many 
thill s lumung, at fifteen paces. 

’t’he anecdotes told of him would fill a book, 
and inu.iy ol them are probhonatical enough. 
But I inn''t r. lute, one here, which 1 have been 

asnured is trin'. I) , a looli^hly irate and some- 

wli.il tipsy man, nioreoier only a late arrival, took 
umbi.ige ,it home rental ks of a perfectly iuolfendve 
nature made by Tainton ; and the usual challenge 
followed. There is a limit to the greatest forbear- 
ance, and my gallant friend was tiled of being 


made him turn his back ott his foe ! The seconds 
now iutctfered, and declared the duel at an end, 

because the condifcione had been violated by D ^ 

who was led off the ground fuming with rage. 
But a little reflection and a little inquiry into 
the antecedents and character of the antagonist he 
had to deal with, convinced him of the folly of 
quarrelling with such a man, and a party was 
got up at mess, where the two met and shook 
hands. 

Tairiton’s skill with the Indian pellet-bow was 
something marvellous. He had been known, for 
a wager, with five pellets to knock over three 
snipe ; and the sepoys and native officers of his 
regiment not only loved him, but believed him 
to be possessed of supernatural powers, and were 
ever fond of relating the most improbable stories 
about him ; and nothing would convince them 
to the contrary. One story \^s, that ’with a 
hard pidlet he could drill a hole in an earthen- 
ware water-pot, and with a soft one fill it up 
again ! It was useless pointing out to them that 
a soft pellet could not be propelled from a bow ; 
the reply lieing : ‘ But Sahib, we have seen, 
him do it with our own eyes. Tainton Sahib is 
not an ordinary Sahib. He is not only our father 
and our mother, but an Eblis — a very Sliitan, 
before whose jiresence all things are possible, and 
before whom all created things are but as dust.’ 
His experience a.s a sportsman had been mainly 
confined to the Wyuaad, Nermul, and Goomsoor 
jungles. Hu had never been out in Bunnah. 

lierdmore of the Artillery, though but a young 
man in tho.se days, had already made a name for 
himself as a naturalist of no mean order, and he 
had been Assihtaut Commissioner at Tavoy and 
Mergui. O’Riley was a jolly Irishman, who 
had tried his hands at most things, with but 
indilforent success. He was, at the date of my 
story, working some forests in the south ; and he 
had travelled a good deal over the country, and 
had moreover killed some wild-cattle and other 


made a target of ; so ci)n.sente'l to go out provMed 
his terms weie acceded to ; and these were - that 
they were to be jdacod face to face at fifteen yards 
or less, he to be armed with his jiellet-bow alone, 
and Lis adversary to load his own weapon ; and 
tliat from the moment the wonl ‘Load!’ was given, 
oacli putty was to be at liberty to do with his weapon 
what li(> chose. The seconds knew Tainton well, | 
and tiny anticipated some fun from the novel duel ; , 
«o, whilst consenting to the term.s, they made 
them known all over the station. The day arrived. | 
Taiiiton’s adversary strongly protested against 
fighting such a strange duel ; but he was told he 
had no choice, as the right of choosing weajions 

lay with the challenged. So D , more irate 

than ever, went to the place of meeting, vowing 
he would drill a hole through his man for making 
euch a fool of him. The whole plain was crowded 
with spectators. The two stood face to face ; 
Tainton with his pockets full of hardene'd pellets 

and his bow; 1) with an ordinary pistol. 

The word ‘Load!’ being given, D lifted bis 

powder-flhsk ; when rap, rap came two pellets 
on his knuckles, and he dropped his pistol and 
flask as if they had been red-hot ! The by-stanflers 
acreained with laughter. D— — got more savage, 
and hastily picking up the pistol and flask, tried 
to load ; but a similar visitation as before made 
him drop them again, whilst another rap, rap 


game, and could talk Burmese like a Burman. 
Our other authority was Mason, the celebrated 
j missionary, who toKl us he had seen much game 
whilst he was rafting down various rivers; and 
advised us to try the Ghiue or the Attaran. 

We also consulted Thornton, W'ho had no par- 
ticular employment, but who had been wandering 
about the country in search of minerals. He 
did not proless to be a sjiortsman ; but we found 
out nfterw.irds that he could shoot straight enough 
when he pleased, or when the occasion arose ; and 
his knowledge of woodcraft was far fiom «on- 
temptible, and he could also speak the language 
well. 

To my delight, the next time I saw Tainton, he 
told me to get my leave put in ‘ orders,’ lor he had 
got things in trim, and that both (/Riley and 
Thornton were coming with us. lie said : ‘ I And 
there is little chance of our getting sport without 
elephants. ’J'lie commissariat officer won’t lend UB 
any ; but O’Riley has a couple of elephants which 
he thinks can be trusted ; and os it is our only 
chance, we ’ll risk it ; and if that docs not answer, 
we will follow Mason’s advice, and take to the 
water.* 

Thornton promised to undertake the culmary 
department, camp and mess arrangements, and 
also to be treasurer. O'Riley undertook to engage 
ihikaries and elephants, to have tihs or huts buUt, 
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and to act generally as interpreter. We were to 
go south, and work our way north. 

Finding a Chinese junk was bound down the 
coast, we easily procured a passage in her for our- 
s^ves and followers. We had live Madras ser- 
vants and four Burmese lads with us. Our battery 
for those days wixs a formi<lable one. Tainton and 
I had each two double rifles and a smooth-bore ; 
O’Riley, a double rifle and shot-gun. Thornton 
contented himself with a shot-gun only, saying he 
would borrow one of our spare rifles if ever he 
felt inclined to go after big game. 

We left on tlie 2d April, and reached Mergui 
on the 7th, and put up in a house belonging to 
O’Riley, and were welcomed by his wife, a pretty 
little Burmese ; for our friend, though he never 
said a word about it, had been married for some 
time, and had already two olive branches. We 
could n‘ow fully jaccount for his vernacular know- 
ledge. We were* detained here a few days, making 
arrangements for a start, hiring eleiihants fur 
our traps, and waiting for O’Riley’s two ele- 
phants, which he had sent for. At last we got 
off, Thornton and I on one elephant, and Tainton 
and O’Riley on the other. Our course lay through 
an almost uninhabited country, alternately forests 
and long grass. We saw nothing for the first two 
days. On the third we saw marks, which Thornton 
said were those of tdy\e or wild-cattle, pijoung or ! 
gaur, and of hjang or rhinoceros ; whilst deer-traeks j 
were plentiful But not a living thing did we | 
see except a few peafowl and a ytt or pheasant I 
On the fourth day we reached our near some 
cultivation, and found two shikaries awaiting us. 
They promised us plenty of game close by, 

Tlie next day, O’Riley had work to attend to ; 
Thornton took to geologising ; so Tainton and I 
went on the two elephants, taking with us Mong 
Oo (Mr Egg) and Mong Kyang (Mr Bhinocoros), 
the two shikaries, who sat behind us with the extra 
rifles, and acted as guides. Wc had no howdahs ; 
and shooting sitting on a pad is very unsatisfactory 
work, because you can only shoot in one direction 
— that in your immediate front. The skikarirs 
took us into some long grass close by the paddy- 
fields, and though we seldom saw anything, we 
heard many animals rush or break away ; but the 
grass was so high, we had not a chance ; so leaving 
this, the men took us to where the long grass had 
been burned in patches ; and the very first unburnt 
bit wc entered, out rushed a doe .sainbur across 
a burnt bit in front of my comrade, who, however, 
would not fire at a hind ; but the temptation was ; 
toa great for me to resist, and 1 let fly, but missed ; j 
and got a good blowing up from my mentor, who 
declared it w'as most unsportsmanlike to fire at 
female deer. We be*at about several hours, and 
Tainton bagged a couple of stags (saiubm) ; w hilst | 
I, after firing some twenty shots, killed a young | 
pig with ball, and a dray or hog-deer with shot ; 
regarding which I kept very silent, as I knew 
my gallant friend dis^proved of people firing 
shot at deer, as, he said, for one killed, twenty 
would go away wounded. W e did not remain out 
long that day ; and going homewards, I got on to 
Taiuton’s elephanl^ and chatted over the day's 
experiences. 

‘ it is no wonder,* said Tainton, *feRows who go 
out ahooting on foot in these provinces, complain 
of getting no game. How is it possible to see 
aiiything in suA grass |is we have been pushing 


through all day ? And evidently the game retires 
into it during the day ; for though I did not see, 
even off this elephant, which is nearly ten feet 
high, one quarter of the game I disturbed, I could 
hear bea.sts rushing off on every side,- and the 
few I did see were those crossing over the burnt 
bits in my front. I wish I had a howdah and 
could stand up, I think I could bowl over a few 
then. But snooting off an elephant, even in a 
howdah, is not easy w'ork, I am told ; though tlie 
kuack can be acquired by practice ; but if I 
remain In Moulmcin for another season, I will 
get a how’dah from Calcutta.’ 

I quite agreed with him, and said I would get 
one too ; for I w'as sure, if properly mounted, one 
might get glorious sjiort. 

We got home early. The young pig and 
the hog-deer were delicious eating. The sambur 
tongue and marrow'-bones not bad ; but the 
‘beef-steaks’ w'liich our cook concocted from the 
sambur, w'ere not a success, being decidedly tough ; 
though soup made from the head and loin was 
excellent. 

We hunted about in this neighbourhood for n 
week with various luck ; and getting used to 
our insecure seats, we learned to shoot fairly, 
Tainton, as was to be expected, soon got into 
the knack ; and aiiything which got up and 
went away in the open to his left front, was 
pretty sure to be bagged. We then moved 
camp another two days’ journey towards the 
range of hills which separate, British from Siam 
territory. Villages there were none — only a few 
wandering Karens, who were preparing their 
annual clearances, and who had gipiulted here 
and there. We got a good deal of information 
from them, and encamped near a hhc'd or marsh, 
in the midst of a quin or plain surrounded by tree- 
forests. Here also we liad fair sjiort, killing a 
couple of wild-bnlls, which fell to Tainton and 
O’Riley (I missed the one I lire<l at through 
misjudging distance), several samlmr, hog-doer, 
and ghee or barking-deer, besides a few pig. 
We saw no thamin or brow-antlered deer, though 
they were said to he louinl there. ’J’uinton also 
got two tigers; but as llioy shewed no fight, 
they did not aflbrd much sjiort. 

On the 21th Aprit we got onr first^nd only 
gaur, or bison as it is more commonly , ’called. 
The Karens told u.s we were too early ; had we 
come later, after the fir.st heavy fall of rain, the 
gadflies torment the game so, that it is then quite 
easy to get within shot of it ; whil.st at present the 
animals were on the qui vive, and would rush away 
ivilhout giving us a chance. The one we shot, wo- 
put up in a very high bit of grass. I heard some- 
thing heavy rush away, and fired two shots at the 
moving gra-ss without the slightest effect, os far 
as I could see, and I called out to my companion 
to look out, ns I thought a buffalo had broken 
away. Tainton cut a(;ros.s, and got to the edge 
just as the bison, a solitary bull, broke ; and he 
rolled it over with one ball. How 1 envied my 
comrade his success ! How I wished I had been 
the fortunate slayer ! to have been enabled to 
send the head home to my father, who, I knew 
would have prized it for my sake, though he had 
several bisons’ heads in the old Hall, which, had 
been sent home from India from time to time by 
various members of our family. Wo got off to 
oxamine our prize. What huge proportions, what 
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magnificent colouring, what a gamelike head and 
email feet for such a leviathan ! 

‘ Well,’ said Tainton, ‘I have killed a good many 
gaur in various parts of India; hut I never saw 
such a monster as this ; and if I mistake not, it 
is not identical with the Indian Bos. Why, look 
at the dorsal ridge ; it is far higher, and extends 
further hack. Tl»e head is longer ; the nose more 
arched ; and in height he must he fully twenty- 
one hands ; whilst those in India seldom exceed 
nineteen hanus. He is broader across the fore- 
head ; the horns are half as large again in 
circumference at base, much longer and heavier 
than those of the largest animal I ever killed. 
It is altogether of a mucli larger variety, and 
a prize worth getting. I wi.sh you hud killed 
it ; for it would have been a glorious trophy 
to send home ; but better luck ne.\t time, and 
I hope you will kill one yet before we get 
back. To me it is wortble.ss, as I have neither a 
’ home in England to send it to nor a futlier living. 
— But what is this! Surely, it is a bullet-hole! 
W ell done, young fellow ! '/he beast is yours after 
all ; for though tlio bullet has not done much 
harm, it is enough to claim first Idood ; and by the 
laws of venery, though 1 killed it, it is still 
yours.’ 

I p'rotested, I fear, but feebly against its being 
consiilered mine ; for there was u second bullet 
which had merely entered the buttock near the 
ail, but had done little or no harm. 

But my generous friend shut mo up bv saving 
there was but one law, and we must abide by 
it, utherwise it would lead to no oiul of bickerings 
ami sijiubbh'.s. So it war. decided that the head 
was to be mine, and tlie skin his. It took us the 
best part of the day to flay the beast and to cut 
off its head ; and we went buck much }ileased 
with our luck. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT WATCHES. 

Foil the following .sensible r<-marks upon watches, 
we are indebted to Mr R. Iloudin, a Frendimau, 
whose hints we have translated into Englibh, and 
offer to our readers. 

‘We have always,’ lie says, ‘observed the embar- 
rassment under whicli per.son.s labour in buying 
a watch. In most cases, and fur very obvious 
reasons, this piece of busiiuiss assumes serious 
propoicions. In fact, it is not a mere jewel or 
toy, which fashion or caprice may cause us to 
continually change, but rather a faithful and j 
devoted servant, which is long to be allaclied to 
our persons. 

'fhe watchmaker to whom w’e may go when 
purchasing a watch should po.ssess two essential ! 
qualities — honesty and knowledge ; honesty alone 
affords no sufficient guarantee. In fad, the 
vender who has not the requisite experience to 
be a judge of a xvateb, is comjjelled to trust to 
others, who may decjjive him ; thus he may 
deceive you while deceiving himself. 

The following advice may prove serviceable to 
those who, have to rely on their own iina.ssisted 
j udguient, in selecting a watch ; 1. While adhering 
to taste and elegance, choo.se a watch thick enough. 
In a watch too thin or too little, the parts are too 
feeble, and have nut sufficient space to work well. 
Watches as large as a penny-jjiece, or those that 
are about as thin as a fourpeuny-piece, are mere 


experiments of skill, which should rather he 
regarded as master-pieces of patience, from which 
there is more vanity than utility to be derived. 
2. Avoid in watches that construction which 
fashion has often prescribed, but which good sense 
condemns — such as those that point the days of 
the mouth, and so fortL These extra pieces 
necessitate additional parts, which occasion friction, 
and encumber a space already too limited ; though 
here it may be observed that complicated watches 
such as chronographs, repeaters, &c., are now 
brought to a high state of perfection, at, of course, 
a correspondingly high cost. 3. Do not allow 
yourself to be attracted by the supposed advan- 
tages of new escapements. In watches for ordi- 
nary purposes, the lever and the horizontal escape- 
ments are generally adopted, as giving the best 
results. 4. The wafRihmaker who is conscientious 
will point out to you the limits l>eyond which a 
watch ceases to have the qualitibs necessary to 
go welL A watch procured for the design of its 
case may be covered or set with chasing and gems ; 
it is llien simply a jewel ; but that which is 
bought for its utility, ought to be as plain as pos- 
sible, and this jdainnoss itself is, as a rule, a 
distinguishing characteristic of its good quality. 

We will now say a few words as to what we 
ought to do, and what w'e ought to avoid, to pre- 
serve a watch in good condition. Having obtained 
a really sorvicealile article, you should, in order 
to produce satisfactory results, follow out these 
rules ; Wind up your watch everj' day at the 
same hour. This is generally domj at the hour* 
we retire to rest ; or perhaps, better still, at the 
hour we ri.se. Avoid putting a w'atch on a marble 
slab or near anything excessively cold. The 
sudden transition from heat to cold contracting 
the metal, may sometimes cause the main- 
spring to break. Indeed, the cold coagulates the 
oil ; and the wdieel-work and pivots working le.s8 
freely, alfect the regularity of the time-keeper. 
When we lay our watch aside, we ought to slope 
it on a wuich-case, so as to keep it nearly in the 
same position as it has in the pocket In laying 
aside your watch, he sure that it mJs on its case, as 
by susjx'iiding it free, the action of the balance may 
cause o.seillat.iou, which may considerably interfere 
with its going. If you w’oukl keep your watch 
clean, you must be quite sure that the case fits 
lirmly, and never put it into any pocket but one 
made of leather. Those pockets which are lined 
with cloth, cotton, or calico give, by the constant 
friction, a certain quantity of llulf, which enters 
most watches, even those the ca.ses of which shut 
lirmly. If the watch is not a ‘ keyless ' one, the 
key should be small, in order that W’e may feel 
the re.sistance of the slop-Work ; then we can 
stop in time without forcing anything. It is 
also nece.ssary that the s(pmre of the key should 
correspond with that of the watch. If it be 
too large, it may in a short time cause the 
wind-up square to sulfer from undue wear and 
tear ; the rectifying of which is rather expensive, 
'riio hands of an ordinary watch can be turned 
backwards without much risk. It is. however, 
always belter to move the hands forward to adjust 
your watch to correct time. ^ 

Watches, by reason of their fragile construction, 
and the variations to which they are liable, can 
after all only obtain a limited perfection in 
their performance ; therefore, we must not be 
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aBtonislMsd to find them subject to certain Tana- 
tions. These variations, which are easy to correct, 
need not prejudice the quality of a watch, as will 
he proved by the following example. Two watclios, 
we will euppose, have been put to the same time 
hy an excellent regulator. At the end of a month, 
one of these watches is a quarter of an hour too 
last ; the other is exactly right to time. To which 
of these two watches would we give the preference? 
Perhaps to the one which is exactly right. But 
in making such a choice, we nevertheless incur 
the risk of abandoning a good watch for a bad one. 
The first watch has, we assume, gained thirty 
seconds a day ; and according to this rate, it has 
gained a quarter of an hour in thirty days. What 
must be done to make this watch go well ? Alter 
the regulator inside from fast to slow', or get a 
careful watchmaker to do Jt for you, thereby 
altering its daily rate. Let ns now admit that 
the other watch* has been affected during a month 
by irregular going, which has occasioned it some- 
times to gain, at other times to lose to a certain 
extent daily. It may easily occur that at the end 
of a month, this gaining and losing compensate 
each other, and by this means, the watch indicates 
the exact hour at the time we look at it. Such a 
watch can never be relied upon, 

Tlie fact is, that a w'atch which gains in a regular 
[ manner or loses in a regular manner, is superior to 
any whose variation is uncertain ; and where its 
variation comes to be familiar, the little companion 
^may vie with the most delicately adjusted ship’s 
"chronometer. 

A skilful watchmaker one day thus reasoned 
with a customer who complained of his watch. 
“You complained," said he, “that younvatch gains 
a minute a month. Well then, you will congratu- 
late yourself when you have heard me. You are 
aware that in your watch, the balance, which is 
the regulator, makes five oscillations every second, 
which is four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
a day ; so that your watch, exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which heat and cold occasion it, the 
varying weight of the air, and the shaking to 
which it is subjected, has not varied more than a 
minute a month, or two seconds a day. It has 
only acquired with each vibration of the balance 
a variation of the two hundred and sixteen thou- 
sandth part of a second. Judge then what must 
be the extreme perfection of the mechanism of 
this watch I ” 

A watch cannot go for an indefinite period with- 
out being repaired or cleaned. At the expiration of 
axertain time, the oil dries up, dust accumulates, 
and wear and tear are the inevitable results to the 
whole machinery, the functions becoming irre- 
gular, and frequently ceasing to act altogether. 
A person possessing a watch of good quality, and 
desirous of preserving it as such, should have it 
cleaned every two years at least. But care should 
be taken to confide this cleaning or repairing to 
careful hands ; an incapable w orkman may do 
great injury to a watch even of the simplest con- 
struction, 

There is in the generality of watches a regulator 
for fast and slow, with a movable index. The two' 
W’ords “ Fast ” and “ Slow,^’ en^ved at each end 
of this regulator, leave no dotm as to which W'ay 
the index should be moved in order to make the 
watch lose or gain. It is easily understood that 
if the watch gain, the index uoold be pushed 


towards the slow ; and when it loses, towards the 
fast. This operation should be performed with a 
good deal of care and attention, in consequence of 
the susceptibility and fragility of these regulating 
pieces. It would be impossible to give any infor- 
mation as to the effect existing between the 
degrees of this regulator and the variations of the 
watch ; it is therefore only by trial that we con 
arrive at the precise point at which to bring the 
time to its fullest accuracy. When a watch varies 
only a little, we content ourselves with pushing 
the index one degree. We then wait twenty-four 
hours, to judge of the eflect, and act according 
to the result obtained. In the event of the 
variation being greater, for instance, than ten 
minutes in advance in a day, we ought to push 
the index to the end of “Slow,” even if we have 
to retrace our steps the next day. But if in tliis 
state the watch gained again, it would be neces- 
sary for the watchmaker himself to undci'take the 
regulation of it. 

It would be useless to attempt to correct a 
variation of one or two seconds in a day, or a 
minute in a month. Even supposing that the 
going of such a watch did not vary more than 
a second a day, this would be perfect enough, 
as it W'ould be extremely difficult to produce a 
correction slight enough lor an error so tiifling. 
The difference of time can generally bo adjusted 
by a comparison with mean time as registered 
daily in nearly every large town ; or, as we have 
already said, if the watch be regular in its habits 
of irregularity, it is virtually equivalent to a 
perfect time-keeper.’ 


CURIOUS PETITIONS. 

The right of expressing their opinions and making 
known their desires by petition, has always been 
dearly cherished and abundantly e.xcrcised by 
Englishmen, w'ho find a satisfaction in having 
said their say, even if nothing comes of it. 

Under the Declaration of Rights the like privi- 
lege undoubtedly appertains to the weaker sex ; 
but whether it was always held to do so, is not 
so certain. When, ,in 1612 , Anne Stagg and her 
sister politicians, necessitated, as the/ averred, by 
their terror of papists and prelates, to imitate the 
example of the women of Tekoah, claimed equal 
right with the men to declare their sentiments by 
petition, the Commons thankfully accepted the 
petition of the vromen of London ; but twelve 
months later, upon the ladies coming to the front 
again to demand the cessation of civil warfare, 
the self-same House told them politics was not 
their business, and bade them mind their house- 
hold affairs ; enforcing this new view of the matter 
by dispersing the petitioners by a cavalry charge, 
in which two women were killed and eight 
wounded. 

Hardly amenable to the charge of meddling 
with matters that did not concern .them were 
the ladies of St Albans, who upon George HL 
taking a wife unto himself, embraced the oppor- 
tunity of calling royal attention to the grievous 
distaste for matrimony displayed by the young 
men of the period, by presenting a petition to 
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the new queen, expressing the hope that, ae sub- 
jects were always influenced by the example of 
their sovereign, the matrimonial state would be 
honoured by their Majesties’ dutiful subjects 
cheerfully following the royal example— an ex- 
ample too much needed in that degenerate age, 
wherein the happy state was made the object of 
ridicule instead of respect, by too many vain, 
giddy, ^nd dissipated minds. * If the riches of a 
nation consist in its populousness,’ argued the 
fair enthusiasts, ‘ this happy country will too soon 
become poor, whilst the lawful means to continue 
posterity are either shackled by the restraint of ^ 
mistaken laws, or despised by those who respect j 
none. But as every virtuous and commendable { 
action is encouraged by your royal consort, and j 
your own noble sentiments and conduct, we hope ] 
this example will be duly followed by your 
Majesty’s loyal subjects.’ 

Even more to the purpose was a petition 
addressed, in 1733, to the governor ot South 
Carolina by sixteen maidens of Charleston, which j 
ran thus : ‘ The Iminble petition of all the maids j 
whose names are underwritten. Whereas we, the ! 
humble ])etitioner.‘i, are at present in a very mel- 
anclioly disposition of mind, considering how all 
the haclielors are blindly captivated by widows, ! 
and our own youthful charms thereby neglected ; ; 
in consequence of thi.s, our request is that your j 
Excellenc}’ will for the future order that no widow ! 
presume to marry any young man till the maids j 
are provided for ; or else to i)ay each of them a | 
fine for .satisl'action for invading our liberties ; ainl ; 
likewise a line to be levied on all .such bachelors 
as sli.'dl be ui. rried to widows. The great dis- j 
advantage it is lo us maids is that the widows, by I 
their forward carriage, do snap up the young men, | 
and have tlie vunily to thiidc their merit beyond i 
ours, wliich is a great imposition on us, 'who 
ought to have the preference. Tlxis is humbly 
recommended to your Excellency’s consideration, 
and hope you wdll permit no farther insults. And : 
we poor maids, in duty bound, will ever pray.’ 1 
The forlorn sixteen would have very mucli a'p- i 

f xroved the edict of the I’ortuguese king which j 
orbade widows above the age of ^fty iioin re- I 
marrying, on the ground that experience taught 
that widow's of that age comnlonly wedded young I 
men of no property, who dissipated the fortunes ' 
such marriages brought them, to the jnejudice of 
children ami other relatives. 

If a time coine.s, when sex will be no longer 
a bar to possessing the fninchise, bachelors will 
have to beware; for unless the ladies lose their 
hymeneal instincts, we may look for the enact- 
ment of laws ior the encouragement of luatri- 
mony, and the infliction of pains and penalties 
upon obdurate men; as was within an ace of 
coming about not many years ago in Indiana. 
Mr Cutter, a young member of tlie legislature, 
had rashly promised to introduce a bill for the 
taxation of old bachelors ; and a number of young 
laxiies went down to the House to see that be kept 
his wonl. He would fain have cried off or delayed 
the mattei;; but Mr Robert Dale Owen, seeing 
some fun in prospect, urged him to draw up a bill 
then and there, impo.sing an annual tax of ten 
dollars upon every bachelor above thirty years of 
age who could not prove that he haid popped 
the question twice ineffectually. Then a very 
rapid act of legislation was performed. The rales 


of the House were suspended, and the bill read 
three times, passed, and ordered to be reported to 
the Senate without a moment’s delay ; the House 
tuljouming in order to accompany the young 
ladies, and see what the senators wotxld do. They, 
catching the infection of the hour, read the bill 
twice ; and it seemed as if its passage was secured ; 
but two or three of the older and graver members, 
awaking to a sense of their responsibility, then 
made a stand against its further progress, and 
procured the adjournment of the debate. This 
proved fatal to the measure. Next day, it w’as 
defeated by a small majority; at which the 
bachelors of Indiana had good reason to rejoice, 
since the governor was resolved to sign the bill, 
as he saw no impropriety in its provisions ; and 
as for its expediency, the legislators would have 
to settle that matter with their consciences ; it 
was none of his business. , 

In the present day, when cel-tain legislators 
seem persuaded of the possibility of making men 
sober, industrious, virtuous, and provident by 
Act of jxarlianient, it is not surprising if some 
among the objects of paternal legislation believe 
it to be the province of governments to insure 
cheap food, nigh wages, and plenty of work 
for everybody that wants these. Certain citizens 
of Wisconsin, unbelievers in the dignity of 
labour, went even further. Assuming that the 
American government could produce any amount 
of money it desired by the simple process of 
printing gi-eeubacks, they petitioned the Senate 
to pass a law for the issuing of five billions of 
dollars’ worth of paper money every year, to be 
applied in paying every individual in the United 
States, without any distinction on account of sex, 
age, or colour, the sum of ten dollars every 
Saturday night, tijxon his or her calling at the 
nearest post-office ! 

The subjects of Frederick the Great who had 
any grievance to air or favour to ask, were wont 
to hang their petitions on a linden-tree at Potsdam, 
to have their prayers granted or refused as the 
king inclined, without waiting the pleasure of 
minister or secretaiy. The Petition-tree doubtless 
bore strange fruits sometimes ; but never did Old 
PTilz have a stranger document submitted for his 
consideration than one that found its way into 
the hands of Charles I. in 1640. Thi.s unique 
petition ran as follows : ‘ Whereas your Majesty’s 
petitioner hath understood of a great discontent 
in many of your Majesty’s subjects at the gracious 
mercy your Majesty was freely pleased to show 
upon your petitioner, by suspending the ^sentenge 
ot death pronounced against your petitioner. 
These are humbly to lieseech your Majesty rather 
to remit your petitioner to their mercies that ore 
discontented, than to let him live the subject of 
so great a discontent in your people against your 
Majesty ; for it hath plejised God to give n» 
grace to desire with tlie prophet, “Tliat if this 
storm be raised for me, I may be cast into the s^ 
that others may avoid the tenipest.” ’This is, 
most sacred SoA'ereign, the petition of him that 
should esteem his blood were shed to cement the 
breach betw(>en your Majesty and your subjects.' 
W'hether John Goodman’s crime deserved death 
or not, after such an appeal it was impossible 
for the Crown to revoke its revocation of the 
sentence. 

In very different style was her pieseiBb Majesty 
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addressed by the lady, Countess of Derwentwater 
in her own conceit,' whose vagaries led to her 
incarceration in Newcastle jaiL ‘O Queen!' 
wrote she, ‘Mercy and Justice is thy mission 
on earth, and why allow one inoffensive heir of 
Derwentwater to be falsely incarcerated, shut up 
for seven months, languishing, and de|nived of 
even a breath of fresh air ? What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Are tyranny, torture, and wrong the civil 
rights of the' people thou rulest? I have kept 
all thy laws diligently. 0 Queen, listen. It is thy 
prerogative to command, “Let right be done!” 
The crowns have fallen lately from the regal heads 
of several princes in Eurofie ; and the greatest 
monarch that ever held the English sceptre, looked 
back and moralised, and Her Majesty exclaimed : 
“ Millions of money for moments of time ! " ’ 

Ladiies can w;jx wondrously grandihupient when 
in the mind. ' A Kentuckian victim of man’s 
inconstancy thus set forth her plaint in a peti- 
tion for divorce : ‘ Dark clouds of discord begun to 
lower over the sky of wedded felicity, and tlie 
minacious lightning of disunion began to dart its 
lurid flanjes across gloomy clouds of atramental 
blackness, obscuring every star of hope atid haiv 
piucss whose resplendent glory illuminated the 
dawn of the first few brief years of her wcilded life, 
when she gave her hand and an undivided lieart 
to the defendant, who in the sultry month of 
July 187f), after having been warmly and snugly 
wintered within the fond embraces of her loving 
‘arms, and closely nestled to a heart tliat beat alone 
for the defendant, shewed his base, black ingrati- 
tude by abandoning her without cause whatever, 
except the insatiable thirst for novelty, which is 
the predominant character of defendant’s nature.’ 
If the deserted one was in the halut of holding 
forth in this style, the wonder is that the union 
eudured even a few brief years. 

A very extraordinary petition for divorce once 
came before the courts in Tennessee. The j)eti- 
tioner set forth that his wife died in February 
1871, leaving eight children ; that his moUicr-in- 
law took great interest in her grandchildren ; and 
feeling that she was nearer and dearer to his 
•children than any other human being, and was 
bound to them by the ties of common affection, 
he, in September of the same year, married his 
mother-in-law ; it never occurring to him or Inn- 
that there was any technical objection to tlieir 
taking such a step. Two months afterwards, he 
was horrified by accidentally di.scovering, not only 
that be had committed an* illegal act, but one 
nnsanctioned by the Ciiurcli of which he was a 
member. He therefore petitioned the court to 
pronounce the marriage null and void, and declare 
complainant and defendant free from the siijijiosed 
obligation and its consequences. No oppo.sition 
being raised on the lady’s part, the court decreed 
accordingly, and the too hastily contracted union 
was formally dissolved. 

Another attempt to escape the con.sequencc3 
of a matrimonial misadventure did not end so 
happily. In this case, the widow of an officer 
who fell fighting for the North, tired of her mute- 
less condition, had, by marrying again, relieved 
Uncle Sam of a pensioner. Unfortunately, her 
new partner treated her so badly that she was 
cotaxiellcd to go to the Divorce Court for relief ; 
and that obtained, petitioned Congress to reinstate 


her name on the military pension roll ; on the 
plea that she had reverted to her former status 
as an officer’s widow. The committee to which 
the novel claim was referred, reported that they 
could find no instance of such a thing being 
allowed, and declined to advise Congress to create 
a dangerous and inconvenient pi*ecedent. 

Here we stay our pen, not for lack of material, 
but becau.se we have no dis[>osition to try the 
patience of our readers as hardly as petitioners 
are apt to try that of the authorities to whom they 
pray. 


SB A-sroiL. 

Sek tlie cliililrt'n wit!) quick eyes 
Socking many an ocean prize — 

Sloi in- tossed weeds of red .and green. 
Hare soa-sliells of varied sheen. 


Here a j'alcli of silver s.and 
Strews the pel>t)ly gle.auiing strand ; 
Titere a tiny brooklet free 
Itippics on to meet the seii. 

In this cave the clear tide-pool 
Gleams within it.< haven coijl, 
lly the sea-weeds curtained fair 
From the sun’s bright noontide glare. 


In it.s halls of .sand and sh>-ll. 
Ocean's treasun.-H s.afely dwell, 
Q'liougl) each day the wild sea- foam 
Thunders o’er their caverned hoine- 


Safely dwell — till tiny h.ands 
I'avt the clinging, shining strands 
Of the sea-weed'.s graceful sorcin, 
Till each sheltered nook is seen. 


Steeled by childliooJ’s c.aroless joy, 
All its liciiutics they destroy ; 
FriglU the tifiy elves who glide 
Swiftly roumi tlio cavci'u’s .side; 


Sc.altcr with unmeasuied shock 
All the inmates of the rock — 

Some .so small, that mortal sight 
Cannot mark their passage light ; 

Stir the tide-pool’ .s sandy floor, 
Sullying its pliicid shore ; 

Tear from off its fringe of rock 
Sliells and weeds with ruthles.s shock- 


Till the spoilers fly the cave, 
Warned by th’ approaching wave, 
A.S the proud and mighty Sea 
Comes to sot her children free. 
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LOCAL USAGES. 

We often wonder if the time will ever come when 
the legal usages j)revailing respectively in England 
and Scotland will he assiuiilatcd on a imifonn 
ijiternational system. It is now a liuiidrcd and 
sx'venty- throe years since the two communities 
were united for good and all under one legislature, 
yet each continues to retain its original institutes 
and usages, greatly to mutual inconvenience. We 
would not depreciate the Union of 1707 . It was 
a great and valuahic work, for it welded two con- 
terminous and often hostile nations into one, an<l 
internal peace .‘■itul pro.sperity have been the con- 
sequence. This remarkable success was doubtless 
in a great measure due to the nature of the 
contract, which cousi.sted in a respect for the tra- 
ditional usage.s of both peoples. Neither on one 
side nor the other was there any tiling like a 
forcible conquest, calculated to jiroduce disjxeace. 
Though united, each country was to maintain it.s 
old and venerated local arrangemcnls. And thus 
matters have continued till the present time. 
Topographicailly, the international division i.s for 
the most jiart nudistingiiishable. Travellers by 
railway trains are unconsciously swept acros.s the 
ancient Border line. 'I’o the wmrld at large, the 
English and Scotch people are one. Only among 
themselves ai’e they in a sense two. 

Obviously, as might have been expected from 
constant intercourse, there ha.s been a tendency 
towards general assimilation in a social point 
of view'. Prejudices, long inveterately main- 
tained, have happily died out. The style of 
speaking arul habits of the south have jienetrated 
to the furthest north ; a circumstance greatly due 
to the perfect security to the life and pro- 
perty of English families W'ho settle in all parts 
of Scotland. As for the Scotch, wherever they 
have estabfished themselves in the south, they 
have been reciprocally appreciated and received 
in a friendly spirit. We should say as regards 
private life, that there is at length no distinction. 
At the same time, there have been powerful 
agencies to effect amalgamation in commerce, 


navigation, and public revenue. The post-office, 
reaching to every nook of Great Britain, domi- 
nates over, and cements all in an harmonious 
whole. These and other tokens of national unity 
contrast strangely M'ith protracted distinctions in 
legal institutes. The law’s of England and Scot- 
land are still distinctly different, as if no Union 
had ever taken place. The law practitioners in 
one country know little or nothing of the legal 
ns-ages in the otlier. The courts at Westminster, 
and at Edinburgh rest on a separate basis ; for 
each a special course of education is required. 
With such distinctions on w’hat intimately con- 
cerns the comfort and welfare of individuals, it 
would be wonderful if no inconveniences and 
losses were of frequent occurrence. 

We arc not, however, to suppose that the old 
law of Scotland has been left unsnpplemented by 
innumerable enactments of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Daring the last sixty years, fresh statutes 
may be reckoned by hundreds on the subjects of 
police, prisons, municipal government, treatment 
of lunatics, roads and bridges, poor relief, registra- 
tion of births and deaths, education, sanitary 
arrangements, and so forth. These supplemental 
statutes of course spring from the pressing wants 
of modern society. In a large degree, they have 
been promoted and carried througli by the Lord 
Advocjite of the day. This useful state officer, 
peculiar to Scotland, is strictly public prbseentor 
ill name of the Crown ; but upon him for a long 
period has been imposed a multiplicity of duties, 
lie acts very much as a sub-secretary of State and 
adviser of the Home Office for Scotch affairs. He 
is always an experienced advocate at the Scottish 
Bar, and docs not relinquish j>rivate practice in 
civil cases, on his aixpoiutiuent. Scotland owes 
much to its Lord Advocate.s, some of whom have 
been very able men. Mr M‘Laren, the present 
Lord Advocate, is the author of an exhaustive 
treatise on the ‘ Law of Trusts and Trust Settle- 
ments,' M’hich is esteemed a valuable authority. 

In constructing Acts of Parliament for Scotland, 
an effort is perhaps made to assimilate them to 
corresponding Acts for England; hut this is not 
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always practicable, on account of certain usages 
in^:ained ifi. the social system, which, to render 
an Act workable, need to be kept in mind. In 
county management, for example, there is a great 
diversity in the two countries. The county juris- 
diction in England is mainly in the hands of 
Justices of Peace, who meet in quarter-sessions, 
and though not trained in law, possess consider- 
able powers of administration. Further, each 
English county has a High Sheriff, whose office 
is purely honorary, but entails so heavy an 
expense that many gentlenien shrink from the 
appointment. At one time, Scotland possessed 
this clumsy and unsatisfactory county administra- 
tion, which was put an end to in 1748, when 
all heritable jurisdictions were abolished, as being 
inefficient, and dangerous tq^ the peace of the 
country. * Instead of the antiquated and worse 
than useless hereditary sheriffs, a usage was estab- 
lished that has worked admirably, and to which 
the settled peace and prosperity of the country 
are in no small degree due. 

The county jurisdiction of Scotland is at ouce 
simple and effective, with the additional advantage 
of not being hampered by hereditary officials. 
To each cotmty is assigned a Sheriff, who must be 
an advocate of a certain number of j'ears’ standing. 
In effect, be is a judge, who holds civil and crimi- 
ng courts w'ithin his sheriffdom, and does much 
that in England is usually left to Justices of 
Peace. Every Sheriff has a Substitute, also 
learned in the law, who resides in the county-town, 
ready to hold civil and criminal courts, and to issue 
warrants. Latterly, through the progress of social 
improvement, one Sheriff lias sulficed for two or 
more counties ; and it seems probable that by-and- 
by, excepting in two or three cases, the Substitutes, 
raised in position, will be sufficient. The English 
county courts of recent date are a kind of imitation 
of the Scotch sheriff courts, hut they are less com- 
prehensive in character. In connection with the 
sheriff courts of Scotland, there is a Procurator 
Fiscal or Public Prosecutor, who is a salaried 
officer of the Crown, appointed by the Home 
Secretary at the recommendation of the Sheriff. 
The whole system is compact, and conducted at a 
comparatively small expense to government. On 
a former occasion, we mentioned that the entire 
cost of criminal prosecution and trials in Scotland 
was only about seventy thousand pounds a year. 
In some counties, there are hardly any offences of 
the nature of crime ; and but for petty assaults and 
cases of river-poaching, some of the sherilF courts 
might almost shut up. Sheriff' Watson of Aber- 
deen, now retired from office, once informed us 
that he had successfully extirpated assaults in his 
district by the ingenious device of recommending 
actions to be brought before him for civil damages. 
Tlie terror of having to pay live or ten pounds for 
a blow, settled the business. The ruder portion of 
the natives became as qniet as lambs. Disappear- 
ing from the Scottish rural districts, vice and 
crime have been intensiffed in the large towns ; for 
there a ready harbourage for all sorts of disorderly 
characters is found in the old lofty buildings and 
dark narrow lanes which, notwithstanding local 
improvements, unhappily continue to disfigure and 
disgrace the principal seats of populatioa In 
Scotland, theie are Justices of Peace appointed 
as in England ; but their du^ea are of a limited 
scope, «nd consist mainly in »gning certiffcates 


and taking part in the licensing of public-houses 
and theatres ; in some towns they hold small-debt 
courts and courts for vafious petty offences. 

In Scottish criminal procedure th^ is no Grand- 
Jury, the functions of which are performed by the 
Crown counsel or legal staff of the Lord Advocate. 
Different views may be entertained on this point. 
We have seen it stated that the percentage of con- 
victions is larger in the Scotch than in the English 
courts, which at least shews that there is no failure 
of justice. In England, within the last year or 
two, a Public Prosecutor has been appointed ; but 
the institution seems to be on a meagre footing. 
In Scotland, public prosecutors are spread all over 
the country, and prosecution by private individuals 
is practically unknown. Nevertheless, we do not 
uphold the system as a perfect thing. The Pro- 
curator Fiscal in each town, county, or district is in 

f *rinciple the coroner, and he no doubt makes care- 
ul investigations, which be reports to Crown 
counsel for instructions ; but all his investigations 
are in private. The public are not permitted to 
know anything of them. There may be some 
virtue in this privacy. New'spaper readers axe> 
not bored and scandalised wnth the protracted sen- 
sational reports of coroners’ inquests ; nor are 
householders annoyed by having to serve on 
coroners’ juries. On the whole, however, pub- 
licity is best. The huddling-up system prevalent 
in Scotland is essentially bad, especially in the 
case of deaths and injuries from alarming railway 
and other accidents. A railway accident causing 
several deaths has lately occurred within the 
English border at Berwick, and by means of a 
coroner’s inquest, the public will bear all about 
the mishap. Had the accident taken place about 
two hundred yards farther north, it would liave 
fallen under the cognisance of the Procurator 
Fiscal of Berwickshire, and the truth would not 
have been divulged, unless the inquiry led to a 
criminal trial. Jleports on railway accidents by 
an officer of the Boaj-d of Trade, partially remedy 
the want of publicity. This, however, does not 
justify the want of an open inquest on deaths by 
violence, which is acknowledged to bo a blot on. 
Scottish procedure. 

In a few instances, the English have not dis- 
dained to copy Scottish local usages. The appoint- 
ment of a Public Prosecutor has ^ch above 
adverted to. We may further mention mie humane 
practice of allowing prisoners arraigned at a 
criminal bar to bo defended by counsel. That 
is not all, Scotland, as is well known, has for 
ages possessed a very effective system of regis- 
tering the rights of heritable property, mortgages 
included. Attempts by eraiueut lawyers to intro- 
duce a similar system of registration into Eng- 
land liave signally failed, principally through the 
unwillingness of proprietors to have their title- 
deeds engrossed in a public record ; accordingly, 
from a whim, an important advantage to all con- 
cerned in connection with laud rights remaiua 
in abeyance. An economic and generally ap- 
proved method of administering and winding-up 
bankrupt estates in Scotland was some years ago 
legalised in England, and has similarly broken 
•down. The cause of failure is curious. The- 
Scotch method is successful chiefly from the fact 
that creditors give a reasonable degree of atten- 
tion to the appointment of an honest trustee to- 
look after affairs. English areditors, it seems, will 
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not take this trouble ; the business gets into payment by fees is wholly unknown. On the 
improper hands, and the available proceeds are landowners, who are designated heritors, is im- 
squandered. A new project for winding up bank- posed the obligation of paying _ the stipend* 
ruptcies is now on foot m England ; but if credi- according to a specified allocation, also 
tors decline to interfere for the sake of justice to obligation of providing glebes, building and re- 
themselves and others, how is the matter to be pairing the churches and manses, and of pro- 
mended, unless by placing the business entirely viding and maintaining the churchyards. To 
under the expensive control of official administra- the minister is confided the custody of the 
tors? ‘That, however, would be anjdhing but a church, and no one officiates in it without his 
step towards uniformity in the English and Scot- permission. But he exerts no right whatsoever 
tisli bankruptcy laws. over the churchyard, which is the pronerty of the 

Trial by ji iy, that much honoured palladium heritors, subject to the control of the local autho- 
of civil rights, differs materially in the two rity as regards extension and sanitary considerar 
countries. A Scottish criminal trial is a model of tions. In almost all cases, the older churchyurda 
fairness and deliberation. The accused is in good date from before the Reformation, and were con- 
time served with a very precise indictment, along secrated, or set apart for interments ; but that does 
with a list of the witnesses to be used in evidence not affect their preswat character as burial-grounds, 
against him. At the trial, the jurors are chosen by Generally speaking, the Scotch pare nothing for 
» ballot, and each is famished with a printed copy of the distinction of consecrated gr{fund. They per- 
the indictment, with paper, pen, and ink to write ccive that battle-grounds where thousands who are 
notes of evidence as it proceeds. The trial begins slain find a grave, are unconsecrated; that the vast 
by the clerk of court reading the indictment, bp ocean, which ingulfs crowds of living and dead, is 
which means the exact nature of the accusation is unconsecrated ; and that in reality the whole earth 
openly and clearly defined, and there is no need is a sepulchre in which humanity may graciously 
for a lengthened prefatory harangue by counsel for mingle with its native dust. Yet, Scottish people 
the prosecution. The indictment being read, the are not devoid of sensibility. They do not 
evidence is at once proceeded with. Any one undervalue the burying- ground where their fore- 
can compare this precision with what occurs, and fathers sleep, and which has been provided for 
is occasionally complained of, in England. A every neighbourhood. They know that by law, 
Scottish jury may give a verdict of guilty, not every parishioner, no matter what be his religious 
guilty, or not proven ; this last alternative being belief, is entitled to burial in the churchyard ; 
adopted when the evidence appears to be incom- or if it he overcrowded, in any cemetery pro* 
plcte. There is no such alternative in England. vided for the parish. In no instance is the 
In English criminal procedure, the jury consists parish minister under an obligation to be present 
of twelve men, who must be unanimous in their or to officiate at funerirls, nor can he legally chal- 
verdict of gui'fy or not guilty; when not being Icnge any ceremonial that may take place on the 
able to agree, after hours of wrangling together, occasion. If he be present at all, it is only by 
they are dismissed, thereby occ.asioning a new invitation. 

txial. In Scotland, the thing is conducted more The plain decency of burials in Scotland has 
in accordance with human nature. The jury been frequently commented on. In recent times, 
is composed of fifteen men, who, if not unanimous, from the progresis of taste and relaxation of pre- 
may decide by a majority, such as eight to seven, judices, religious observances at the grave have 
or possibly fourteen to one; by which means a been introduced. Sometimes, the touching funeral 
juror with twisteil notions, resolved on being service of the Church of England, or the rite 
singular, as often happens, is unable to thwart of the Roman Catholic Church, is emploved wdth- 
the ends of justice. The decision by a majority is out exciting remark. In every case there is a 
accepted without demur. In the trial of civil scrupulous regard to decorum, as befits a solemnity 
cases, a latitude is also allowed. The jury consists, of this nature. Throughout a long experience, wo 
as in England, of twelve men ; but if they have have never seen the slightest approach to anything 
been in consultation for three hours a majority of indecorous at interments in Scottish burying- 
nine is sufficient for a verdict. If after nine hours grounds. 

there be not a majority of nine, the jury may be In England, the incumbent of the parish is 
dismissed. These Scotch arrangenients seem to inve.sted in a species of life freehold of the church, 
be in all respects more rational than the practice churchyard, glebe, and parsonage, and ^o far ne 

E revalent in England and Ireland. No one ever claims an authority resembling that of a pro- 
eard of a miscAmage of justice, civil or criminal, jirietor ; while in virtue of * his office he, as a 
in Scotland owing to decisions by a majority, general rule, is bound to read the funeral service, 
The accurate and impartial method of summoning and can lawfully object to any burial at which 

Scotch jurors, special and common, in itself merits that particular religious observance is not con- 

commendation ; but we have not space to go into ducted. Hence, the project of a * Burials Bill,’ to 
the.se details. confer greater freedom in the matter of burials in 

From juries we go to the subject of burials, parish churchyards. In other wmrds, as it seems 

In England, there has lately been much discus- to us, the object of the measure has been to secure 

sion concerning a ‘Burials Bill,’ from w’hich the to the people of England that degree of freedom 
people of Scotland are fortunately exempt. The in the matter of burials wliich has for centuries 
Scottish parish ministers possess no patrimonial been enjoyed in Scotland. 

interest in the churches, the churchyards, the We need not extend comparisons. In a large 
^ebes, and the manses or parsonages which they variety of cases, difference in local usages is not of 
occupy. Tliey are supported by moderate stipends, material consequence. So far, each country may 
drawn from certain ancient tithes, W'hich form a consult its own convenience and traditions. But 
perpetual burden on lands within the parish, and on certain points, uniforluity is desirable. By 
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some strei^ge mismanagement, the regulations for 
the fisheries on the English and Scotch sides of 
the Solway differ so greatly as to cause fre- 
quent dispeace and disorder. Why so gross an 
absurdity has been so long tolerated, can only be 
explained on the ground that legal absurdities are 
not w’ithout friends, and are sometimes tenacious 
of existence. But there are more serious incon- 
veniences to deplore than those connected with the 
fisheries on the Solway. It is to be lamented that 
within the narrow limits of Great Britain, there 
should be two different laws affecting marriage, 
legitimacy, the succession to and division of 
property, and that the operation of these huas in 
questions of domicile is often most unseemly and 
disastrous. Here, there is too much reason to 
plead fof assimilation, and ,«we should like to 
see law reformers turn their attention in this 
direction. Even an approximation to resemblance 
would be received with gratitude. A legist of 
comprehensive knowledge and genius, w’ho neither 
grudges trouble nor is afraid of criticism, has here 
a splendid opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
and leaving his mark on his day and gcucration. 

w. c. 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTJEB XXXV.— AUTOniOUBAPnr. 

* Troman,’ said my aunt, ‘ what have you to cry for ? ’ 

I WOUKED, and found in work such relief as it 
could give me. I laboured as I had never done 
before, and accumulated large stores of journalistic 
capital. But life had grown to be a bitter business, 
and I had little heart or hope for anything, or 
faith in anything. Perhaps there are not many 
men so happy as to preserve their faith until they 
reach the age of five-and-twenty. Perhaps those 
W'ho keep faith longest feel it hardest to lose it. 
My life had gone smoothly. I had had my dreams 
— dreaming with my eyes open. Most men had 
seemed lovable, many admirable, two or three 
kingly, and one supreme. And when Gascoigne 
tumbled from his place, my scheme of things went 
to chaos. Stunned by that misfortune, 1 looked 
stupidly back, and thought even the susjiicion 
which had fallen upon myself easy to bear by 
comparison. There is no pain like the pain of 
finding a friend univorthy and untrue. And now 
for a time I doubted cveiybody, and nursed a 
wrath and hatred against the world, by far more 
foolish than my faith had been. 

' I prospered in my profession, and men began to 
speak favourably of me. There arc some people, 
who live altogether nut of literary circles, to whom 
any sort of connection with letters appears to be 
of extravagant value. Some of niy old acquaint- 
ances were men of this kind, and sliewcd a dis- 

E osition to return to me, now that I begun to be 
nown. I am afraid that in my new-born cynicism 
I treated some of them rather uncivilly, 'thougli 
indeed they had not deserved well at my hands. 
I hope I have grown wiser than to quarrel with 
butterflies for liking sunshine and avoiding shade, 
though even now the butterfly is scarcely my type 
of friendship. But it has been said, times out of 
number, that your convert or pervert is tlie most 
sweeping and thoroughgoing of men, and I being 
perverted to cynicism and a wholesale disbelief in 
good, did my best to imbitter myself against 


everybody in those days, and in a most unhappy 
degree, succeeded. 

Through all this I dung to .®aop; and he 
stuck to me with a fidelity not to be shaken or 
strengthened by any fall or rise of fortune. Seeing 
how low my general mood had fallen, and how 
prone I had become to nurse my grudges against 
the world in private, he proposed — on grounds of 
professed econom)' — to chum with me and share 
my chambers ; and this being carried into efleet, 
we worked together, breakfasted and dined to- 
gether, and kept each other in almost constant 
company. It pleases me now to believe that 
Gregory worked the better for companionship. 
He was writing a comedy at this time. I can 
recall his staid and serious face as he sat apart at 
a table overspread with scattered manuscripts. I 
can see him again, rising from his chair to prowl 
about the room, pipe in mouth, emitting vast 
clouds of smoke, and rumpling his hair at intervals 
with both hands, looking as distracted as a con- 
demned criminal. Now and again he would break 
into wild shouts of laughter, and would execute 
fantastic dances, and then, with a countenance of 
gloom, would commit his inspirations to paper, 
and prowl about once more distractedly. In our 
literary work we were both alllicted with a desire 
for bodily motion, and we used to cross and recross 
each other in our tlioiightful rambles over the 
carpet, until it bore the plain impress of our feet, 
and two threadbare and faded lines ran from end 
to end of the room. I believe that Gregory still 
works in that manner ; but I confess to having 
worked it out, and abaiidoued it. The work was 
happier in those days of eniotiou, when at a sweet 
fancy my eyes have seen the lines that traced it, 
dimly, or with some half-expressed sarcasm seeth- 
ing within me, I have had to leave my table ami 
hammer out the lines with multerings and strid- 
ings to-and-fro. Alter every one of Gregory’s 
laughters, and its consequent wild war-dance, 1 was 
dragged earthwards from my own clouds whilst he 
read over to me scraps of dialogue. ‘ 1 lliink 
this’ll fetch ’em, .Tack,’ was his e.xordiuni, and he 
would spout the products of hi.s Muse’s labours 
with intiiiite gusto. An hour later, he M'ould rise 
in deep des]jomlency, and announce his opinion 
that the wiiule comedy was bush ; and then sitting 
down despairingly to read it, he woiild go off into 
a succession of crackling cachiunstions, which 
bc.spoke the iiiten.sest relish of his own per- 
formance. 

It chanced one day that we were both marching 
up and down the room, hammering in great heat 
at our respective mental irons, when a timid 
and uncertain knock sounded at the door ; and 
Gregory, being nearer than I, answered the 
summons. Standing in the middle of the carpet, 
a little disturbed by the interruption, I beard 
a voice that wanned my heart, and hurrying to 
the door, found Bob and Sally Troiuan in the act 
of entering. The good creature, Sally, embraced 
me there and then, and shed tears over me, iu 
quite the old familiar manner ; and her husband 
shook my hands meanwhile, murmuring, ‘ Excuse 
the liberty.’ When the first lieat of welcome was 
ended, Gregory closed the outer door ; but Bob, 
repeating ‘lixeuse the liberty,’ reopened it, and 
revealed the presence of a small boy, who had 
hitherto escaped attention. This small boy, who 
was dressed iu black broadcloth of a cumbrous 
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cut, and reminded me quaintly of myself as I 
had first appeared at Island Hall, was comically 
like Sally, and had a ridiculous reseniblance to 
Bob, so that I had no difiBculty in identifying 
his relationship. 

‘ This is yonr boy, Sally ? ’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, my darlin’,’ returned Sally, brightening. 
* He’s the eldest.— Come in, Johnny.’ 

I had not seen him for some four or five years ; 
and he had so far outgrown his remembrances of 
me, that on my offering to shake hands with him, 
he retired in much apparent discomfiture behind 
his father’s legs. 

‘Johnny’s his naam,’ said Bob in the old broad 
dialect, which always sounds in my ears like a 
memory of childhood. ‘ Excuse the liberty, young 
mister, but the missis, her would naam him after 
yo.’ Bob himself was dressed in black broad- 
cloth, and I believe had had his hair curled for his 
visit to the metropolis. I cannot actually pledge 
myself to the accuracy of that surmise ; but 1 know 
that he had a long and half-unfolded roll of curl 
upon the very top of his head, which I could not 
remember to have seen there before. This orna- 
ment displayed a treacherous inclination to stand 
bolt upright ; and Bob becoming conscious of that 
fact, smoothed it furtively with his broad palm ; 
but it arose again and again, and gave him, in 
conjunction with his dark clothes and his solem- 
nity of visage, something of the aspect of a cocka- 
too in mourning. (Iregory an<l 1 cleared a table, 
and laid out a refection of wine and biscuits ; and 
Sally, who wore a bonnet like a flower-show, and 
a shawl like a rainbow, sat in her gloves in grc.at 
grandeur, and sipped and nibbled in tlie most 
ladylike and superior manner. Bob — what with 
the clothes and the curl, and the strange rooms, 
and Gregory’s presence -was in a sort of patient 
agony of uneasiness. Gregory was quick to di.s- 
cern the discomfiture he inflicted upon my 
visitors, and feigning bu.sine.ss in a little while, 
went out. Shortly afterwards, Bob arose, and 
obscuring the obdurate curl with a hat so stiff and 
shiny it might have been of steel japanned, also 
withdrew, announcing bis intention of taking a 
look at Temple Bar, He led away my j’oung 
namesake by the band, proiiiising to return in 
half an hour, and I was left alone Avith Sally. 

‘An’ now, my precious,’ said Sally, all her 
company manners vanishing, and her good self 
returning suddenly. She, settled her.self in her 
chair, and hugged her many- tinted knees with her 
gloved hands—* an’ now, my precious ! ’ 

1 cannot easily tell how much good the sight of 
Sally did me, or how immediate and direct the 
influence seemed. But she had been so closely 
knit with all my early life, and from the fir^t to 
the last of iny remembrances had been so true ; 
she was so little changed, and brought so vividly 
back to me the memory of so many gracious acts 
and happy times, that I should liavo been hard 
indeed not to have been somewhat moved by 
recollection in her presence. 

‘ And now, Sally ! ’ I answered. 

‘Bob an’* me,’ said Salljq ‘has never bad not 
wbat you might call a reg’lar out since we was 
married. An’ Bob havin’ tliat prospered as to b.e 
a master-builder, Master Johnny, a-keepin’ on a 
dozen hands an’ doin’ well, we made up wer 
minds as we ’d come to London ; an’ here we 
be.’ 


* And here you are, Sally,’ I responded. 

‘Yes,’ said Sally, still hugging her knees, *atf 
here we be. An’ who do you think we come up in 
the same train with?’— I professed my inability 
to divine. — ‘ Make a guess,’ said Sally, with such 
a meaning look, that I guessed at once, and asked : 
‘Not Cousin Polly ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said my old nurse, nodding like a toy- 
mandarin — ‘your Cousin Polly, Master Johnny. 
She come up in the same train along o’ we, with 

your aunt ; an’ she was a-lookin’ that beautiful 

Well, there ! ’ She lengthened the adjective into 
‘ bee-oo-tiful,’ and unclasped her knees and cast 
her hands abroad when she said ‘ Well, there ! ’ as 
if proclaiming the inability of further words to 
express the sight. 

This news disturbgd “e ; for in spite of all the 
vows I had made, I could not fail to recognise 
the gulf which had opened up between Polly and 
myself. While the expectations my Uncle Ben 
had taught me to entertain were still with me, 
there had been no social breach between us ; but it 
seemed as though it would have been a cowardly 
and cruel thing to ask her to share the broken 
hopes of fortune and the struggling life which lay 
before me. Here and there, the prizes of the 
literary life are large ; but I had modesty and 
seii.se enough to know that the great prizes were 
not for men of my calibre ; and although I could 
already see my svay, I knew well enough that 
there was no golden goal at the end of it. 'The life 
before me was a life of labour and of narroweii 
niean.s. Single, I could get on well enough ; but 
I could not endure the thought of narrowed means 
for Polly, and Love’s sweet dream was coming near 
the end and growing bitter. lu the pleasure of 
welcoming my old friend, I bad forgotten my 
troubles ; but this mention of Polly’s name brought 
them all back in full tide. 

‘Why, Johnny, darlin’, what’s the matter?’ 
cried Sally. ‘You’re a-lookin’ quite downcast, 

I declare. What is it ? ’ She came and knelt 
before me and took my hands in hers. ‘ What is 
it, Johnny? Theer’s nothin’ amiss between you 
an’ your cousin, is theer 1 ’ 

‘ Sally,’ I answered, ‘ this is not a thing to be 
talked of ; but I can trust you, I know. I am a 
poor man now, and work for my living, like many 
other people. All my life is changed, and a good 
many of iny old hopes are thrown away — and 
that among them.’ 

‘No,’ said Sally; ‘not if it was to come to a 
crust o’ dry bread an’ a glass o’ water.’ 

I did not underatand her, or pay any grsat heed 
to her words : but I repeated that my life was 
changed, and that many of my old hopes were 
thrown away. 

‘A’ot that among ’em, Johnny,’ said Sally. 
‘Not if you was to be. as poor as Job, You 
couldn’t have the heart I ’ I diil not understand 
at all, and I suppose ray face expressed it, 
‘Johnny,’ she said with an air of serious admoni- 
tion, ‘ when a young gentleman ’s been keepin’ 
company with a young lady all his lile, he ought 
to ask her if she’s willin’ to part, afore he goes 
away, whatever liappens.’ 

‘My dear Sally,’ 1 answered, ‘you do not under- 
stand. I have never spoken a word to my coasin 
which would make her think’ 

‘Words, niy foolish precious!’ returned Sally, 
shaking her head as she knelt, still holding my 
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bands, Ij^ne uite. ‘Why, what 's words ? Actions 
I5>eak8 londec' than words, iny darlin’. Do you 
lamgr as she don’t know ? An’ you remember, 
Johnny,’ she went on witli a general plea for the 
irhde sex, ‘ as we poor women's tongues is tied. 
It’s you to speak first’ 

‘No,’ I responded ; ‘it is not for me to speak 
at all. Had things gone differently, I should 
have spoken ; but not now— not now,* 

‘How old are you, Johnny?’ asked Sally 
suddenly. 

‘ Three-and-twenty,’ I responded. ‘Nearly a 
^tarter of a centxiry, Sally. That sounds quite 

‘Miss Mary’s a year younger,’ said Sally. 
‘ Two-an’-twcuty. Most ladies is married younger 
tiiBii that, my dear, ain’t ’em ? What 's she 
a-waitiug for ? How many offers has she tlirowed 
away?* 0 Jolmny, my silly darlin’, to be so 
Mind 1’ 

Could it be true ? Sally spoke with the confi- 
dence of conviction, and my own heart was eager 
to believe. And yet, and yet I scarcely dared to 
think it. And yet, and yet there was no escape 
from hope. 

‘ Sally,’ I said in much agitation, ‘ you ej)eak as 
if you were certain.’ 

‘So I am,’ she answered, kneeling before me 
stilL ‘You must tell her, Johnny, and ask her 
to wait for you.’ 

I arose from my seat and paced the room ex- 
citetlly. ‘ Yes,’ I said at length j ‘ I will si)eak. I 
will ask, and l^ow the truth.’ 

At that instant there came another summons at 
the door ; and thinldng tliat this was Bob come 
back again, I left Sally to open it, and not caring 
to be seen just then, retired to my bedroom. 

‘ You here, Troman ?’ said my Aunt Bertha’s 
voice. ‘ How do you do V My aunt’s voice came 
nearer. ‘ Where is Mr Campbell V 

‘ 1 am bore,’ I cried, ‘ and will come to you iu a 
moment.’ I drank a glass of water, and composed 
myself ; then re-entering the sitting-room, met 
Cousin Polly’s candid eyes and outstretched hand. 
This apparition coming upon me in so unprepared 
and emotional a condition, found me quite nel]i- 
lesa. ‘We speak,’ I said, ‘of angels, and they 
shew their wings.' 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt when oiu: greetings 
were over, ‘you are the very woman I want to 
speak to. 1 nave something serious to say to you. 
—John, take your cousin for a stroll through tlie 
Tcmiile Gardens while I talk to Troman. Don’t 
hurry back. I ’ve a great deal to say to her,’ 

I submitted tamely to be driven from my own 
chambers by this oyerwhelming aunt ; and Polly 
came W'ith me. We crossed the roaring Strand, 
and walked into the quiet of the Gardens. There 
were few ixeople there. A few nurse-girls, a 
scattered handful or so of children, a Blue Coat 
Boy walking along bareheaded, and reading as he 
went. As we passed him, I looked down, and 
saw that the book was the Essays of Elia ; surely 
the fittest book in the world to read in the Temple 
Gardens, I am always too shamefaced to do those 
things, but I should have liked to h;ive tipjKsd 
that Blue Coat Boy on the spot PoUy saw the 
book as well as I. 

‘ Elia was a good creature,’ she said. ‘ If I lived 
in London, 1 should come here a great deal ; and 
I fancy that he would be ofteuer in one’s thoughts 


than any one else associated with the place. Axe 
you often here V 

‘ Often,' I answered. ‘ But not to think of Elia .* 

‘You are an author now,’ she said, ‘and have 
many thoughts. I have often wondered — tell me 
— do you write to the world impersonally ? If I 
were an author, I thiuk I should never be able to 
do that, I should write as if I were wrildng a 
letter, and I should have some one in my mind 
who would be sure to understand my mood — Maud, 
for instance, or Will, or you, or somebody who 
had known me all iny life. It would be easier to 
write so, I fancy, tban to scatter one’s bread upon 
the waters, without knowing who might taste it’ 

‘ I have written all that 1 have written,’ I re- 
sponded, ‘ for one reader only, and I have looked 
to my audience of one to keep me at my best, 
and to shut out cverytliing unworthy from my 
work.’ I felt her eyes upon me, and, glancing at 
her, saw upon her face a look which was difficult 
to define. I thought it a little troubled, and feared 
she read my meaning, and wiis sorry for it. But I 
had resolved to speak, and I went on ; ‘I have 
had that one reader always in my mind and in ray 
heart, and she has niled my life.’ We were walk- 
ing slowly side by side, and there was no one near 
us. The Blue Coat Boy was deep iu Elia, fifty 
yards behind. ‘ Polly ! I have loved you ever 
since I can remember you. I have had no hope 
or ambition which you have not governed, I am 
poor now, and I have to fight the world ; but you 
have given me heart and hope to fight it. I have 
struggled day by day to be a little worthier to 
love you.’ 

‘ Jack r she said in a pained voice, appealingly. 

‘I was wrong to speak,’ I said a moment later. 

I ‘ Forget that 1 have spoken.’ 

‘No,’ she answered softly ; ‘it is not that. You 
make me feel ashamed. I am a wayward, foolish 
girl, and you speak of being ’ 

‘ I love you,’ I answered ; ‘ that is all the 
worthiness 1 have.’ We. walked a little farther 
in silence. ‘ Tell me — it will but cost a word — 
if I can hope '! ’ 

1 was looking down at her bent and averted face 
as we walked. She turned her head, and looked 
me bravely in the c.es, though brow and cheek 
and throat were blu-shiog, and her own eyes were 
moist. 

‘ IIoixs for my love, Jack ? ’ she asl^. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Be sure of it.’ Her eyes brimmed over, the 
sweet blush faded as she spoke, and she drooped 
her head again. 

We walked in silence for a long time, and 
walked so slowly, that the Blue Coat Boy, still 
poring upon Elia, following the path we took, 
went past us. 1 have often smiled to thiuk how 
narrow an escape lliat Boy had from great astonish- 
ment. I felt an almost irresistible desire to endow 
him at one stroke with all the money then in my 
possession. My invariable want of }>romplitudo 
on small occa.siona, robbed the Boy of a splendid 
tip, and me of a great relief. But I was grateful 
to him, and felt affectionately towards him, for 1 
remembered that it was his Elia which had opened 
the conversation between Polly and mysolt The 
Blue Coat Boy is quite a young man by this time. 
He has probably given up the pursuit of litera- 
ture iu the Temple Gardens, and is, perchance, in 
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l&e Oroves of Academe betide classic Cam oir 
Isis. Bat if this should meet his eye, I beg him 
to accept a gratitude which has lost uone of its 
flavour by a little keepirig. If he will favour us 
with a visit, my wife and I will make him wel- 
•como. He has never guessed it, but all this time 
he has been one of our Lares. 

It was quite dusk when we turned to go back to 
Clement’s Inn; and when we reached my chambers, 
Aunt Bertha and Sally W'cre sitting in the gloom 
alone. 

‘ Has your husband lost bimsclf, Sally V I 
inquired. 

‘He's took Johnny to the circus,’ responded 
Sally. ‘I didn’t want to go away ’ithout seein’ 
you again.’ 

‘You have been away a pretty time, young 
people,’ said Aunt Bertha with severity. But by 
this time and in this society, I was prepared to 
encounter reproof with a forehead os oi brass. 

‘Aunt Bertlia,’ I answered, drawing Polly’s arm 
through mine, ‘you may be assumed to stand in 
loco parentis towards Polly. And Sally, who is 
the best and most faithful creature in the world, 
08 everybody knows, may be assumed to stand 
in the same relationship towards myself. And 
in your presence, I confess that the two indis- 
creet young peoide whom you may now dimly 
bell old ’ 

‘ Don’t bo prolix,’ said Aunt Bertha. Sally bad 
risen, and was standing near the window with her 
hands cltsped. Now that 1 come to think of it, I 
do not 1 elieve that Sally understood one word I 
.said, except perhaps her own jiraises ; but she 
understood th<» situation, and shewed the fact by 
a gasp of geinune emotion. At that signal, Polly 
withdrew her hand — Aunt Bertha rose to meet 
her— .and in less time than it takes to tell it, they 
were crying for joy in one another’s .arms. Sally 
of course was weeping over me ; and for my own 
manliool’s sake, T was tliankful for the gloom. 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt, ‘what have you to cry 
for?’ — -Sally returned no answer. — ‘ Do you think 
that Mr (’ampbcdl is throwing himself away ?’ 

‘O ma’am,’ cried Sally, ‘haven’t i knowed and 
loved ’em both sence they was babies ? ’ 

‘Troman,’ said my aunt, advancing to her, ‘ you 
are a good creature, and yon have a beautiful 
heart.’ And with that commendation, Aunt Bertha 
positively ki.ssed Sally, and made her, as I believe, 
the nroudeat woman in the United Kingdom. 
When M'e had all toned down again, I was about 
to light the lamp ; but my aunt forbade me ; and 
in a little time Sally took her leave, promising to 
call again on the morrow. 

‘Did Troman tell you anything, John?’ asked 
my aunt, before Sally’s footsteps bad left the stains. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, sheltered by the friendly 
darkness, sitting with Polly’s hand in mine; ‘she 
told me to do what I have done.’ 

‘Should you have done it, if she had not told 
you to do it ? ’ asked my aunt. 

‘ No,’ I answered ; ‘ I should not have dared.’ 

‘Then for once,’ said iny aunt triumphantly 
‘a match-making old woman was right. I ordered 
Troman to come and tell you. And now’ — she 
kimied on, as if to prevent either of us from 
speaking — ‘I want to say a word about your 
future. My brother Robert will object. — Marj', 
be quiet Your father will object Well, if you 


mutt know, he objeete already. But I hav« saved 
a good deal of nwmey, and I have my own fortoue, 
and I have made -my will, and left it all to John, 
on condition that you marry.— -Don’t speak a 
word, but find my bonnet. I don’t know whether 
you will ever think of dining any more, but I am 
starving. Let us go home, and ask Mrs Brand for 
some dinner. We ate staying with Dr Brand, and 
you can come too, if you like, John.’ 

Two or three hours later, we were seated in Dr 
Brand’s parlour. The Doctor was called away, 
and Mrs Brand followed him from the room. 

Polly, rising, drew aside the blind. ‘What 
lovely moonlight !’ she said, after looking out for 
a minute or two. ‘I don’t tliink I ever saw 
moonlight look so beautiful before.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Aunt Bertha, rising and kissing 
her, ‘ the nioonlight-^has grown brighter Jor happy 
lovers, over since the world begaV 

THE REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICER. 

m TWO PARTS.—- PAET H. 

Osr the 27th April we got into the midst of a 
herd of buffaloes, and killed three, but only after 
a savage fight. 

We had seen plenty of marks of riiinoceros and 
elephant, but had not come across the animals 
themselves. As we approached the head-w'aters 
of the rver Ghine, O’Riley left us to look after 
some timber at a distance, and he was to meet t!s 
four days hence. 

On the 17th May we were pushing our way 
through long grass some twenty feet high. Our 
progress was very slow, as the elephants had to 
break their way through reeds (stems of the grass) 
several inches in circumference. There was no 
game to be expected in such a jungle ; but our 
animals shewed unaccountable signs of fear. We 
could not see an inch in front ; the seeds and fluff 
of the grass nearly blinded us, and we were all but 
suffocated by the heat and dust. We were plod- 
ding along in single file, Tainton leading, when 
without the least warning, there was a shrill scream, 
a rush, and my friend’s elephant was knocked over 
sideways, sending his riders and mahout flying! 
My- elephant turned tail so suddenly that Thornton 
and the shilcarie were thrown off, and I only saved 
myself by clinging to the mahout. We were 
carried away nearly a quarter of a mile before the 
mahout could stop his ele]>hant ; and neither 
persuasion nor force W'ould induce him to return. 

1 did not know wliat to do. I feared all my 
comrades were killed ; for the noise of a savage 
fight between two animals could be heard, but not 
another sound. My heart was in my mouth ; and 
in my anxiety to render help, I jumped off the 
elephant, and attempted to retrace ray footsteps 
rifle in hand ; brit the nature of the jungle was 
such that I found I could not get along at all. 
The reeds, even along the path made by the 
elephant were, though broken, interlaced; the 
stumps sharp, innumerable, and close together; 
covered, moreover, with a fluffy dust resembling 
somewhat cowitcb or cowage, and equally irritant 
for it got up my legs, and nearly drove me mad. 
But by dint of great exertions and much suffering 
I made perhaps a furlong in a quarter of an hour. 
The perspiration was ponying down my face and 
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me, and I was nearly crying with vexa- another male ; so generally the tusks are cut 
tion and pent-up agony. All this while a terrific every year or two ; and though he had made a 
combat was going on between Tainton’s elephant magnificent fight of it, he never had the least 
and some monster unseen ; and suddenly looking chance, as the superior' size and weight of the 
up, I saw his elephant being driven down stern other bore down all opposition ; and if Thornton 
foremost towards me ; and to avoid being crushed had not retained his presence of mind and my 
to death seemed impossible ; for the reeds, except spare rifle, which he was holding when thrown off, 
where they had been broken down by the ele- and shot him dead with a ball behind the ear, as 
phants, were as impenetrable as a wall. To lire he passed by within a few yards, I should have 
at the hind-quarters I knew would do no good ; been to a certainty trampled to death ; our ele- 
and I fully anticipated that within a few minutes I phants killed one after the other, or driven far 
should be another victim to an unseen but terrible away ; and not one of our party would ever have 
foe. Our elephant, a fine tusker, and of the largest got out of the jungle alive. 

size, should surely have been able to overpower We sent messengers to call O’Riley back ; but 
any beast alive ; but he seemed powerless before I don’t believe they ever went in search of him, 
his foe, and was driven down closer and closer We did the best we could for the poor mahout, 
towards me. I attempted to go back ; but gave it whose leg we bandaged up with splints and strips 
up in hopeless despair ; seeing that, for one pace I of our sheets, which we tore up for that purpose, 
took, the elephaqj; came backwards a dozen. There We wished to send him down the river on a raft ; 
were but a few paces between us, when a shot was but the Karens refused to take him that way, as 
fired, and some huge monster fell with a loud thud, they said there were too many rapids, aud they 
Our elephant, still greatly excited, no longer re- feared an upset. So we got a litter made, sent a 
treated, but assumed the offensive, and with many Madras and a Burmese lad with him, and passed 
a fiendish shriek and many a clumsy war-dance, him on from village to village, until he reached 
kept prodding his fallen adversary. I knew it a navigable part of the river, where he was put 
would not be safe for me, a stranger, to approach into a dupout, and reached Moulmein, as only & 
him in his excited state, and I begged my mahout native would have done, in a far better state than 
to come up ; hut he would not budge an inch, any one could have expected ; and eventually 
Thinking it was my intrepid friend who had fired recovered. 

the shot, I called out : ‘ Is that you, Tainton 1 All this occupied us a whole day ; so it was 
For heaven’s sake, answer.’ not until the second day that we could go back to 

Thornton replied ; ‘ I fear Tainton is killed, as the scene of action, in the hope of recovering 
I have neither seen nor heard him. But pray, some trophy from the monster ; but when we got 
make your mahout secure this elephant, or we within a quarter of a mile of him, we were forced 
shall never get out of this horrible place.’ to beat a precipitate retreat ; for he was swollen 

My mahout hearing our voices and the cessa- to an enormous size, covered with filthy obscene 
tion of the din, now brought his elephant up. I birds ; and already half putrid. So we left him, 
scrambled up its back, and we pushed forward, \vithout even a hair out of his tail as a reiuem- 
No sooner did Tainton’s elephant see mine than he brance. 

became quiet, and allowed himself to be led to Thornton told ns that an elephant four or five 
where Thornton and the shikaris were. They got days defunct wjis a sure (iud for tigers ; for every 
up, the shikaris acting as mahout ; and we found carnivorous brute for miles was attracted by the 
the cause of this disaster was a huge must smell, and by the flight of innumerable vultures 
(tuskless) mucknah elephant. We rejoiced at towards the carcass. ‘Then is the time,’ said he, 
his death, but wasted no time over him, pro- ‘ to sit up ; for tigers come too, and fight over the 
ceeding to search for Tainton and his guide and putrid flesh ; ^aiid a friend of mine once killed 
mahout. We found the first-named just coming to. three tigers tlius in one day.' 

He had been thrown against a stump and stunned. The very thought ’of it nearly made us sick; 
The mahout had his thigh broken ; hut the and we vowed we w'ould rsther never shoot a tiger 
shikaris was more frightened than hurt. We in our lives than do so under the ^rcumstuncea 
made the mahout as comfortable as we could on mentioned. 

one elephant ; and the four of us got on the other, The next day we moved camp towards the 
and set out for our camp, which we knew was a place where O’Riley was to meet us. Although, 
loqg way^ ofi^ and where we did not arrive till as a rule, rains set in early in May, scarcely any 
dark. " had fallerj as yet, and the long grass was as inflam- 

En route we had time to talk matters over, and mable as pitcli ; but this not being the season for 
to thank heaven for bur escape. Wild elephants burning, we anticipated no danger, especially as 
when lead, like many other brutes, especially the inhabitants were few and far between. Thua 
gaur and buffaloes, a solitary life, and are tljcn taking our laden as well as riding elephants with 
exceedingly savage and cunning, lying in wait, us, we cut off a curve of the river, aud marched 
and endeavouring to kill any one or anything they across an uninterrupted plain covered with long 
can pounce upon. The one that attacked ns was grass, extending fully twenty miles in every direc- 
probably a foot higher than ours and nearly twice tion. We had gone fully two-thirds of the way 
as massive. Fortunately, having no tusks, he and had seen no game, when wo descried some 
had not done much injury to ours, beyond knock- smoke to our right, which soon blazed out into 
ing him over at the first rush and bruising him a flames ; but as we were well to the windward, 
good deal about the shoulders; and though ours, we thought nothing of it. Presently, it circled 
had a splendid pair of ivories, they had been to our rear, spreading with amazing rapidity; 
blunted — that is, a piece had been sawn off, to and soon on two sides of us the vast plain was 
prevent accidents ; for even the quietest of ele- one sheet of fire, the flames curling heaven- 
phanta will sometimes give a vicious prod at ward, and licking the air with their fiery breath 
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whilst darting amongst them could be seen kites, 
crows, and the little king-crows, though how they 
existed in such an atmosphere was a puzzle. 
Flakes of lighted reeds ^^ere floating about here 
and there; for as yet there was not a breath 
of air. Still, as our left and front were clear, 
and the flames in our rear appeared to be retreat- 
ing rather than advancing, we thought nothing 
of it, .beyond being a grand spectacle. We 
steadily pushed on, though the elephants were 
beginning to shew signs of fear, and would now 
and then spir; round and face the flames, whence 
the reeds were bursting with reports like pistol- 
shots. Those conversant with fires must have 
noticed that often during an immense conflagration 
the wind gets up suddenly, and is most eccentric 
in its movements. . At one moment there would 
not be sufficient air' to move a feather ; gradually 
a putf would come from our front ; then a stronger 
one from the east ; a stronger still from the west ; j 
then from the south — till in a few seconds there i 
was a perfect tornado raging all round us, never 
consistent in its course for one second. 

* Let us get on, for heaven’s sake ! ’ said Thorn- 
ton. ‘ This is getting dangerous.' 

If our elephants were re.stive before, they became 
almost unmanageable now; hut our jnahouts drove 
them on with the utmo.st speed towards the point 
W'C were making for, and we knew we still had 
two or three miles to go before we could be at our 
destination ; but though the lire to our right and 
rear came now nearer, and again retreated, in 
accordance with the changes of the wind, our front 
and left were still clear. Presently, without any 
warning, flames broke out to our left, and spread 
with the speed of lightning, as it seemed to us, 
not only towards us, but to our front. 

‘ Haste, haste ! ’ cried my two brother-sports- 
men, ‘or we are dead men.’ 

The elephants seemed to know their danger, 
and swung along at tlieir best pace. Thornton 
spoke to one of our shiharir.s, who was as })ale as 
death, and whose teeth chattered in his head ; and 
he muttered that there was a brake about a 
quarter of a mile ahead which in the rains M'as 
a vast swanip ; and if we could getj there before 
the flames, we should be safe from being burned to 
death, if Ave escaped being suffocated. 

The fire now seemed to have surrounded us, 
and to bear down upon ns from all quarters. 
Wlncbever way the wind now blew was equally 
deadly to ns ; the elephants shrieked aloud, and 
became almost unmanageable ; for there is nothing 
they dread so much as fire. The situation was 
indeed critical. We were racing with death ! We 
goaded on the elephants. It was a race for dear 
life. The hot wind and smoke obscured our vision, 
and almost choked us; our eyes were bloodshot, 
our lips parched ; and as the flames came nearer and 
nearer, the heat was awful, and all but unbearable. 
Death, and such a death ! stared us in the face. 
The flames licked up the very footsteps of our 
animals, who raced along screaming with agony. 
A forked tongue of flame, driven farther than the 
main bodv. by a gust of wind, singed the stern- 
most elephant’s back, and set the guddie on fire ; 
bur faces and hands were skinned, our hair singed, 
our clothes scorched ; but not a word was uttere'd 
in our agony. It v'as the silence of death. Escape 
was impossible. The flames curl round our heads 
We stoop forward to meet our doom, and pass 


headlong into and through a fiery furnace. Our 
leading elephant going head- foremost into a hollow 
full of brambles and creepers, the others fall 
almost on the top of him, and their joint weight 
breaks down the obstruction, and we are safe, 
safe ! — almost, but not quite. Much has to be 
done. The fire is close — too close. It is impos- 
sible to breathe the heated air and live. 

‘ Dismount, and lie down,' shouts Thornton. 

We all do so, to the best of our ability ; but we 
are sore from many a burn, but thank heaven 
for the mercy vouchsafed to us. As heated air 
ascends, that near the ground is, comparatively 
speaking, cool. We feel instantaneous relief on 
measuring our lengtli on mother-earth. The ele- 

? bants force their way farther into the brake. 

'he fire in the guddie has been extinguished. We 
remain long prostrate and helpless, and in vain 
long for water. No one is able, to speak ; our 
tongues are swollen, and glued lo the roofs of 
our mouths — our lips parched and sore. We can 
scarcely see, our eyes are so inflamed with the 
heat and smoke. But at last the atmosphere 
clears up a bit, and a shikarie whispers that there 
used to be water in the middle of the brake ; 
and under his guidance, we get np and stagger 
along in search of it, and, 0 joy inexpressjible ! 
we find a dirty pool, some ten feet in diameter 
and perhaps a foot deep, half mud, and in 
which, evidently at no remote period, a herd of 
buffaloes had been w'allowing. But we think 
nothing of all this then ; only rush into it 
frantically, drink it greedily, like nectar, an(f 
throw it over us ; though I have little doubt 
the water which runs down the London gutters 
after a thaw would be filtered compared with it 
But such as it is, we are thankful to get it. We 
look at each other for the first time since our 
escape, with wonder expressed in onr eyes ; for 
•we are bereft of all hirsute appendages ; eye- 
brows and eyelashes we have none ; our hair is 
frizzled ; the Europeans are burned black, the 
natives white ; and so closely allied is the ridi- 
culous to the sublime, that we laugh aloud iu our 
misery ! 

Our elephants are in a pitiable state ; the soles 
of their feet and their bodies are terribly scorched, 
tlieir eyes sore. It is evident we cannot use 
them again after to-day. Allowing a few hours 
to elapse to cool the heated earth, wo hit off a 
pathway, and make for the village we were bound 
for, and which we are assured is only a dhine 
or two miles off ; and we crawl rather than walk 
there, only to find it a smoking mass of rqins ; for 
the fire in which we so nearly perished had spread 
with such alarming speed, the poor people hati 
been unable to arrest it, or to save a thing beyond 
the clothes they stood in. They had lost all they 

E ossessed. Their houses, with their granaries, had 
een burned, and they stood Aveeping and bewailing 
their fate. Happily no lives had been losl^ as is 
but too frequently the case in these firea 

As if one element, fire, had not caused enough 
misery, another element, AA’ater, was now let loose 
upon us. The clouds gathered togethe^ and the 
first storm of the season swept over us. Before we 
could adopt any measures to protect ourselves, we 
and everything belonging to us were wet through. 
As for the poor villagers, they huddled together in 
groups like drowned rats, vainly seeking shelter 
and warmth from one another. Only one build- 
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kg, a fiinaB xifat or rest-house, fip away from 
the village, on a mudbauk, almost in the middle 
of the river, had escaped ; and into this we thrust 
all the women and children, whilst we coiled our- 
selves up in our blankets and lay down in the 
rain all night. As is so often the case in Burtnah 
a&er a night’s continuous downpour, the sun arose 
in all its glory, the clouds disappeared, and all 
was sunshine once more. We distributed the 
few rupees we possessed amongst the people ; gave 
the most feeble a tot of brandy apiece, and 
sent to a large Karen village for rice and (^her 
necessaries. 

Though the Burmese and Karens are easily 
deprossal, they are as easily elated. By twelve 
o’clock, a store of firewood and rice, cooking-pots, 
and the filtliy ffnapee — stinking salt-fish, which 
the Burmese consider a great relish— had been 
' collected. The women were once more chattering 
merrily and cooking ; whilst the men were search- 
ing among the debris for remains of coins, jewel- 
lery, &C., and setting aside such partially burned 
bamboos as would serve i^ain to erect their frail 
structures. 

Intent upon having some sport upon the river, 
we had to remain here two days, to get three rafts 
made — one for ourselves, one for cooking, and the 
other for our goods and chattels. The elephants 
we left where they w’cre, as they were incapable 
of being moved. 

O’Eiley only arrived as we were ready to 
start. lie had been detained longer than he had 
Expected, and had heard notliing of our troubles. 
Biding up a shelter over our InSuis, we made our 
raft very comfortable, and went at a great pace 
down stream, the Karens guiding the clumsy affairs 
capitally. We probably did from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day. On the 24th May we had reached 
an open part of the river, and anchored off a pretty 
spot. The bank on one side was steep — perhaps 
ten feet high — fringed with the pretty bamboo- 
like grass. The water was deep and slightly 
muddy. The shore opposite was shelving and 
pebbly, and it was said that occasionally animals 
came down to drink there ; but none of ns were 
pot-hunters, and cared little for night-shooting. 
The part of the Ghine where we were bore a bad 
reputation for man-eating crocodiles, called in the 
East nvuggen; but we had seen none, and thought 
nothing about them. We sat talking till about 
eleven p.m,, when one by one we went to sleep. 
Tainton and I occupied the stern of the raft ; 
O’llileyand Thornton the forepart But this night 
O’Riley had his bed and mosquito-curtains rigged 
upon the shelving beach, telling us laughingly, 
not to allow him to be eaten up by tigers. The 
mosquitos were very bad ; and probably about 
three in the morning, I awoke, and sat outside the 
shelter in an easy-ohair, smoking a cheroot to 
keep off those peste. Tainton was lying down half 
dreseed on a small camp-cot I did not see 
Thornton. Presently I heard a slight noise on the 
bank on our side ; and on looking up, saw first the 
huge ears, then the ugly muzzle of what I knew 
at once to be a two-homed rhinoceros. Ilis chest 
was fully exposed as he looked down upon us ; 
and without thinking, but chuckling at the chance, 
I quietly seized my rifle, which was lying beside 
me, and rapidly fired both barrels into him. 
Simultaneously with the report, the huge body 
toppled over, and we and all belonging to ns were 


ingulfed in tbe water. I was carried down 
amidst the debris of the raff .a considerable dis- 
tance before I could extricate myself ; and being 
a good and powerful swimmer, struck out for the 
bank, when without tbe least warning, some 
monster seized me by the thigh, and notwith- 
standing my desperate struggles, dragged me undar 
water. I fought hard. 1 knew 1 was in the 
clutches or rather the jaws of a mugger ; I 
endeavoured to turn round to gouge him, which I 
had read or heard of as having been done in 
America ; but I was like a babe in his jaws ; as the 
horrid brute kept dragging me down into the slimy 
depths, and I gave up all hope. Bat a greater 
monster than he made a rush at my captor, who, 
to defend himself, opened his jaws and set me free. 
I then quickly rose to the surface, and gave one 
despairing cry for help. I had barely taken a full 
breath, when I was again seized, this time by 
the ankle, and was again being dragged under 
water, when I felt a blow dealt at the re})tile, 
and a strong arm thrown round me ; and 1 
was lifted to the surface and borne unconscious 
to the bank. When 1 came to, Tainton and 
O’Riley were by my side bandaging my tliigh 
and leg, from which the flesh liad been stripped 
off in great ‘ fids.’ 

And while my injuries were severe enough, 
the shock to ray system was far greater. I was 
taken to Moulmein in a dugout. Bruin-fever set 
in ; 1 lingered for months between life and death ; 
and for some time it was doubtful whether my 
leg eliould not be amputated ; but youth and a 
naturally robust constitution carried me through, 
and I recovered sufficiently to be sent home for 
three years on medical certificate. 

I found I owed my life to Tuinton’s courage and 
determination. When our raft was sunk by the 
falling rhinoceros, Tainton, as I l>efore said, was 
lying down partially dressed and with his belt on, 
in which he always carried a favourite ArnacbelUiin 
shikar knife. He sank with the raft ; but coming 
to the surface, was swimming for a place where 
he could land, when I rose, and lie beheld my 
despairing face and heard my appalling cry as I 
was dragged ,down again. He realised at once 
what had happened, dived knife in hand after me, 
drove his weapon intb the mugger, and brought me 
out, 08 related. g 

What became of poor Thornton was n^er ascer- 
tained. Every search was made for him, and 
large rewards offered by Tainton and O’Riley ; but 
in vain. I fear the rhinoceros fell on him and 
killed him on the spot, and that ho was devoured 
by the crocodiles, which swarmed there. I have 
never ceased to accuse myself of being instru- 
mental in his loss through my foolish and thought- 
less act. 

Before I embarked from Moulmein, O’Riley and 
Tainton presented me with the head of the 
rhinoceros, and that of the crocodile which my 
last-named friend had so gallantly killed. The 
former beast was found jammed between some 
rocks; and the latter floating down stream on 
its back, with the good Amachellum blade buried 
to tbe hilt, behind the shoulder. But I cannot 
bear the sight of either, as Z always think of 
poor Thornton’s tragic fate, caused by my folly. 
But the trophies, together with the head of the 
gear, found their way to my father’s Hall, where 
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they are still preserved Iqr my hrotiier the Sqaire 
amongst his most precious relioe. 

Moulmein becoming hateful to Tainton after 
our disastrous trip, he threw up his appointment, 
and rejoined his regiment. My health never 
recovered its former robustness ; but I was able 
to return to military duty, though with a gome- 
leg ; and six years and more elapsed before I 
met Tainton again. I was then iu the Quarter- 
master-general’s department, and we were on active 
service in the Southern Mahratta country. We 
resurued our intimacy ; but alas! it did not con- 
tinue long, for poor Tainton fell in action shortly 
afterwards. His death was so in keeping with his 
life, that I may as well relate it. We had been 
having constant desultory lighting, more skirmish- 
ing than pitched battles, and as usual, my gallant 
frienti had kept with the advanced line, using 
his rifle with deadly effect on the enemy ; for 
it was a chance if the wretched weapons our 
sepoys were armed with would go and the 
men depended a good deal on him. He was 
w'ell— too well — known to the enemy, and they, 
in common with his own men, believed him 
to be possessed of a charmed life. At last one 
man determined to rid his race of this implac- 
able enemy. He loaded his gun with hits of 
silver, iron, lead, and sundry charms, and stood 
beliiiul a tree till the 8kirniisber.s, with Tainton at 
their head, were within a few paces ; then step- 
ping out, he shot the gallant leader full in the 
rhest. Wliilst in the act of falling backwaixls, 
Tainton iusliuctivcly raised his rifle and shot his 
foe dead. He himself died in Dr Mackay’s ai'ras a 
few seconds after. He was univcTFally regretted ; 
and every man and officer iu camp oil duty followed 
his remains to the grave. Thus died a man to 
whom 1 owe m3' life, and who w'a.s an ornament 
to the service he belonged to — a man who w’as 
iinleed withntit fear or reproach. 

I have little more to add. Clhangcs which 
would not greatly interest the reader so disgusted 
me and many others, that W'C took the ])ension3 
offered us, and left a country which had been 
our home for the greater part of our lives. But 
of all my reminiscences, and they are many — for 
I served throughout the Mutin}', and witnessed 
its horrors — none is more vivid or frightful than 
that of my escape on the 25lli May 18-10 from the 
jaws of the crocodile iu the Giaue. a a. 


POETIC PARALLELS. 

That ‘there is nothing new under the sun’ is as 
trite ^ true ; and possibly, when the Hebrew king 
said it, ho was himself hut repeating au ancient 
proverb. Boswell tells us that Dr Johnson was so 
convinced of the fact, that he thought of w’litiug 
a hook to demonstrate that the amount of inven- 
tion in the world w-as very limited, and that 
rcall}' the same incidents and the same imagery, 
W’ith hut slight variation, have sufficed all the 
authors who have ever written. Unfortunately, 
tlui learned lexicographer never executed his idea ; 
but the position he assumed was perfectly tenable! 
Thoughts are few, and run in grooves ; and there 
can be no doubt that much which has b«en 
denounced as plagiarism is often quite as originkl, 
to the author himself, as the bulk of what the 
world receives as a gennine addition to its stock. 
Of course there is such a thing as real plagiarism, 


OT downright robbery ; but with that it is not our 
present purpose to deal, our intention being to 
merely furnish some remarkable examples of poetic 
coincidences of thought ; due, apparently, to that 
unconscious process of assimilation to which 
Johnson evidently referred. 

The greatest poets have always be^ deemed the 
greatest offenders by the public ; and no man’s 
ideas have been more severely scrutinised by the 
critics than Shakspeare’s. His contemporaries 
declared he had decked himsdf in their plumage ; 
and their successors have traced many of his golden 
opinions to another origin ; but unlike too many 
of his craft, nearly all he touched he improved. 
Shakspeare’s similarities are too well known to 
call for instances. 

Gray’s Elegy has afforded much occupation for 
the coincidence-eeekAs, who declare it to be a mere 
piece of mosaic-work, in which every idea toay be 
traced to former writers ; and they f)rove their asser- 
tion. In some of the same writer’s other poems, 
many curious similarities have been detected. If 
Gra}', however, benefited by his predecessors’ ideas, 
many of his successors have re-sorted to him for 
theirs. The Koran spoke of the angel Israfel’s 
heartstrings as ‘a lute;’ the K/ejry alludes to the 
heart as ‘the living lyre Moore likens it to ‘ the 
harp of a thousand strings ; ’ Edgar Poe, to ‘ the 
trembling living wire ; ’ Charlotte Bronte to ‘ the 
human lyre ; ’ and Biiranger to ‘a lute.’ 

Scarcely second to Gray in these unlucky paral- 
lels was i’ope ; indeed some one went so far as 
to assert that he was the greatest of all plagiarists 
In support of this terrible accusation, much evi- 
dence can be adduced. In Eloisa ondAhdard is — 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven ; 
which is suspiciously like Davenant’s— 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 

Tiiaa in the sleep forgiven hermits arc. 

Pope’s line — 

1 have not yet forgot myself to marble, 

reads too like Milton’s ‘Forget thyself to marble,’ 
to be purely accidental ; whilst Sir Thomas 
Browne’s words, in his dear old Religio Medici, 
‘Nature is tlie art of God,’ sounds suggestive of 
the Twickenham hard’s, ‘ All nature is but art.’ 
Young, it ma}' be remarked, apparently preferred 
the old form, as he reproduced it in his Night 
Thoughts, verbatim. Denham spoke of 

The foul guilt 

Of Eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 

Must have their brothers, sons, and kindfed slain. 

Then Orrery followed with tlj^e simile : 

Poets arc saltans, if they had the will ; 

For every author would his brother kill. 

Whereupon Pope wrote : 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

The close resemblance of the lines banning 
Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

to some that were written by Flatman, an almost 
unknown versifier of Charles IL’s time, has often 
been commented upon; whilst the well-quotod 
words — 

Tlie proper study of mankind is man, 
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have been traced to the French : ‘ La vrais science 
et la vrais ^tnde de I’homme c’est I’hommc.' 
From the French, from Boileau’s Art of Poetry , 
has also been derived Pope’s sarcastic line — 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; 
although some deem it suggested by Shakspeare’s — 
Wrens may prey where eagles dare not jierch. 

In explanation, if not in extenuation of Pope’s 
adaptive proclivities, Thackeray urged that ‘ he 
polished, he refined, he thought ; he took thoughts 
from others’ works to adorn and complete his own, 
borrowing an idea or cadence from another poet as 
he would a figure or a simile from a flower, or a 
river, a stream, or any object which struck him in 
his walk.’ 

Sir W«illiam Jones, who, by the way, detected 
some close parallels in thought between Hafiz 
and Shakspeare' is credited with the poetic idea, 
of undoubted Oriental origin, that ‘ the Moon 
looks on many night-flowers, the night-flower sees 
but one Moon.’ This fancy, which bears some 
resemblance to an aphorism of Plato’s, was prob- 
ably in Moore’s mind when he wrote : 

The moon looks on many brooks,’ 

Tlie brook can see no moon but this. 

And the late Lord Lytton used a similar idea in 
the blind girl Nydia’s song, where 

The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose, 
o But the Rose loved one. 

But there is no need to go abroad for these 
transmissions of thought. It is really surprising 
how many writers will use the same idea without 
any material alteration, one after the other. A 
case in point is the oft-quoted line of Campbell — 

Like angel visits, few and far between ; 

and which, unfortunately for the later poet’s fame, 
the ancients said before him. In Blair’s Grave 
is — 

Its visits. 

Like those of angels, short and far between ; 

which is at least better expressed ; although per- 
haps the originator — so far as we have as yet 
traced the idea — has expressed it in the best way, 
as originators generally do : 

Like angels’ visits, short and bright. 

One of Campbell’s supposed borrowings was drawn 
attention to by Byron, who, not beyond suspicion 
himself fu such matters, asked whether the origin 

of the far-famed couplet — 

• 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue, 

was not to be found in Dyer’s — 

As yon summits, soft and fair. 

Clad in colours of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear. 

Certainly the rendering by the author of Ttie Plea- 
mrea of Mope is the more attractive ; and it is more 
probable, if the idea was not original with him, 
that he derived it rather from a line in Collins’s 
splendid ode on The Passions: 

In notes by distance made more sweet. i 


hinted, Byron has not been deemed free 
from all reproach in these matters ; but it must be 
confessed that few cases of close parallelism are 
discoverable between his ideas and those of his 
predecessors ; he has been more sinned against, in 
that respect, than sinning. Probably be had in 
mind Churchill’s lines— 

The gods, a kindness I with thanks repay, 

Had formed mo of another sort of clay — 

when in Childe Harold he wrote — 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

In his Prophecy of Dante, he used a favourite 
thought : 

Many are the poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best. 

Wordsworth gave the idea as : 

O many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature ! men endowed with highest gifts — 
Q’he vision, and the faculty diviue — 

Yet wanting the accumpliskmeut of verse. 

And our genial transatlantic friend Holmes, in 
The Voiceless, tells of 

Those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 

No man less needed poetic co-operation than 
Burns ; but a few close coincidences can be shewn 
between some of his best known thouglits and 
certain of his predecessors’. Perhaps the most 
popular idea the Scottish bard ever enunciated 
was — 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that ; 

but it is closely paralleled in those words of 
■Wycherley’s old comedy of The Plain Dealer: ‘I 
weigh the man, not bis title ; ’tis not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better, or heavier.’ A 
still closer resemblance is seen between the lines — 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, 0 ! 

t and this passage in Cu'inds Jihirligiy, published 
in 1607: ‘Man was. made when Nature was but 
an apprentice ; but woman when she w’as a skil- 
ful mistress of her art.’ So closely iq/ecd have 
the Scottish bard’s thoughts been scrutinised, 
that even his epitaph On. IVee Johnny has been 
traced to a Latin epigram of tlie seventeenth 
century ! Yet he probably never saw one of these 
productions. 

It is a noteworthy thing that when famous 
authors repeat what has been said before, they do 
not resort to the works of their well-known con- 
temporaries, but to forgotten or rare books. Such 
an instance of unconscious accretion was doubtless 
Moore’s Canadian Boat Song — 

Our voices keep tunc, and our oars keep time, 

from a couplet in Marvell’s Bermudas: 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 

With falling oars they kept the tinie. 

Brave old Marvell’s thoughts have been merci- 
lessly pillaged ; his trenchant satire on The 
Character of Holland supplied Butler, the author 
of Hudibras, with quite an armoury of invectives ; 
and many later poets have found the patriot’s 
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verse a fruitful source for the supply of needed 
fancy. The Dial of Flowers, by Mrs Hemans, owed 
its origin, in all probability, to some lines in 
MarvelFs Garden : 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new, 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we ! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers ? 

In the catalogue of unconscious parallels, the | 
following singular case must not be omitted. 
7%e Dropsical Man is the title of a piece in 
Dodsley’s collection of Poems, containing the 
line — 

With a jest in his mouth, and a tear in his eye ; 
in Marmion, Scott varies the idea tlms : 

With a smile on her lips, and^a tear in her eye ; 

whilst Lover, in Rorij O'More^ furnishes this 
version : 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye ! 

Again, Sir 'Walter in his Lny has adopted a line 
from Coleridge’s (Jhristabel just as it stood : 

Jesu Maria : shield us well ! 

Nicholas Grimoald, a name to ^ fame unknown,^ 
b'^it not nnknowu to Herbert, as he is quoted by 
him on the title-page of The Temple, WTote : 

In working well, if travail you sustain, 

Into thi? wind shall lightly j)ass the pain ; 
r»ut (.'{ the deed the glory shall rein.aiu. 

Herbert re-expre.^sed the idea in his Church Porch: 

If tboii do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; j 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains ; | 

and Sir F-gerton Brydges, a man w'ell read in old | 
poetic lure, compressed the thought into one line : j 

The glory dies not, and the pain is past 

Wliilsl amid our ancient bards, it may be pointed ! 
out that the charmingly poetical passage in Tale 
and Brady’s version of the Psalms — 

The RAveet remembrance of tlio just 
Shall flourisli w'heii he sleeps in dust — 

was evidently suggested by this couplet in Shirley’s 
iiuignificent Death's Final Conquest — 

Only the ashes of the just 

Smell sw^eet and Idossoiu in the dust. 

There is a fine thought in James Montgomery’s 
Home in the Heavens : 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 

But a very similar idea w^as expressed two centuries 
ago, by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester : 

At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 
Of life almost by eight hours’ sail. 

Than when Sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 

• • • • • 

Bat hark ! uiy I’nlse, like a soft drum, 

Beats my approach, tells Thee I come ; 

And slow howe’er my marches be, 

1 shall at last sit down by thee. 

Thia fancy of Life marcliing homeward to the 


sound of a stifled drum, is repeated in Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life, where it is said our hearts 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. 

Indeed, Longfellow’s extensive reading and recep- 
tive mind but too frequently lead him into these 
luckless coincidences. The Psalm of Life is alnmst 
as much a piece of mosaic-work as Gray’s Elegy : 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

is as old as Greek literature, although Lord 
Houghton and Longfellow both treat it as their 
own property. Sir Philip Sidney has: ‘ Fool, said 
my muse to me, look in thy heart and write ;’ 
and in his Prelude to Voices of the Night, Long- 
fellow says : 

Look, then, iifto thine heart, and write. 

• 

The Village Blachmith has been traced to an old 

poem by William Holloway, running : 

Beneath yon elders, furred with blackening smoke, 
The sinewy smith with many a laboured stroke 
His clinking anvil plied in shed obscure, 

And truant schoolboys loitered round the door. 

Here the few slight changes are artistically made : 

‘ Elders ’ become ‘ the spreading chestnut tree ; ’ 
‘the sinewy smith’ has ‘large and sinewy hands,’ 
and the ‘ truant schoolboys,’ as better children, are 
‘ coming home from schooh’ 

A llEALLY GOOD CASE. • 

A LEGEND Of ST MICHAEL’S HOSPITAL. 

Every one knows that St Michael’s, as we shall 
take the liberty of calling it, is tlie largest 
and most celebrated of the London hosjjitals. It 
i is situated quite in the heart of the city ; and 
I is about equidistant from London Bridge, West- 
I minster, Gower Street, Smithtield, and White- 
! chapel. I was student there, and there the 
happiest days of my life were passed. And now 
to my story. 

i A large number of the students had gone down 
for the short Uhristmas vacation, and I should 
have gone also, but was just then ‘dresser’ to 
Carver Smith, and could not leave town ; more- 
over, it was my week of residence. I must beg 
you to remember, what is perhaps but little 
understood by the general public, that a large 
part of the watching and care, and a certain 
j>roportion also of the treatment of hospital 
patients, devolve upon assistants selected t'roiu 
the senior students. Some of the less important 
appointments, such as the ‘ dresserships,’ are held 
by every student in turn ; bht the more respon- 
sible ollices, some of which re<juirc twelve months' 
residence in the hospital, can only be gained by a 
few' men each year ; and for these appointments, j 
which are esteemed positions of great trust and 
honour, and which are exceedingly valuable as 
stepping-stones to professional success, there is 
very keen competition. On the surgical side of 
the hospital, each of the four visiting surgeons 
had a resident house-surgeon ; and to be Sir 
Carver Smith’s ‘H.S.’ was one of the highest 
ambitions of a ‘St Mike,’ for Sir Carver was at 
that time one of the leading English surgeons. 

A man named George Adams held the post 
at this time ; and as he is the hero of my atoiy. 
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90 f«r wr J hme a hero, I will jfu^ wy « WMd 
about hiiitt. -39e was oae of thoM nton that wa 
occasioiki^ meet with, who seem to atand bead 
and dbibtdwia above idiek fellows — (juiet and 
leservfti, and when he cbosa quite inscrutable. 
K«( «le> Intew where be came from. But his very 
gtesal alality, his calmness in all emergencies--! 
nWrer saw him discomposed except once— ^his 
inaturo judgment, and his great kindness, won 
him the respect alike of the students, the nursing 
staff; and the surgeons. Under him were four 
dressers, junior-men, who assisted in the hospital 
undmr his direction. I was one of them. Each 
t^eek, one of us in turn resided in the hospital ; 
and as I said, Christmas week fell to my turn, 
and that is how I came to spend Christmas in St 
Michael’s. I ought to add that there were four 
assistant-eurgeons to the hoi^pital ; but their care 
was oVter the out-patient department, and it was 
only in the absince of the visiting surgeons that 
they had any duty in the wards. 

Well, it was Cmristmas night, and our work for 
the day was done, except some late visits to the 
wards b3’’-and-by ; and of course any casualties 
that might turn up. But Christmas day is iiaually 
pretty slack in that respect. It is medic.al rather 
than surgical casualties that Christmas day pro- 
duces. We had got up in honour of the day a 
little entertainment in an empty ward, for an^' of 
the hospital inmates who cared to attend kud were 
able to do so. 

We had a famous little programme. One or 
two of our residents could play and sing well ; 
another had a curious facility in whistling to the 
piano ; another was an amateur ventriloquist and 
prestidigitateur ; and I fancy there were also some 
recitations and tableaux to come off, Also, there 
was one of the patients, an old sailor, who could 
idng in a grand rich stentorian barytone and bring 
down the house. Onr chairman — Adams of conrse 
—■had just begun, and was delivering himself in 
a semi-seriouB way of some very eloquent remarks, 
amidst great applause — for nothing pleases the 
lower classes better than a few oratorical flourishes 
—when, ‘tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’ went a 
small high-pitched imperious bell. It was the 
accident toU I 

Oh, ye lay mortals, ye little know how the 
social and domestic joys of a medical man are at 
the mercy of a bell ! Wo invite our friends to 
tea, we welcome them, and antici 2 )ate a pleasant 
erening, and — there goes the bell! We come 
home tired and wet, change boots for slippers, 
and get comfortable by the fireside, and — there 
gi^ the bell! We turn into bed on a cold 
night, and jnst get warm and snug when — 
there goes the bellf My bell-experiences l>eg.an 
that night at St Mkhael’s, and 1 shall not soon 
forget it. 

It was Sir Camrei's * taking- in week ; ’ and his 
assistants had to attend to the accidents. Adams 
nodded to me ; and off I went to investigate, 
knowing tlut it might be anything from a cut- 
finger to a railway smash. 1 found a scene of 
considerable excitement in the accident-room. 
Two policemen, aided by a crossing-sweeper and a 
cabman, had just brought in a patient, and some 
other spectatoxe had pushed tbehr way in out of 
curiosity. 

‘ .lust happened outindc; sir ; knocked down by 
a runaway cab, sir.* 


*Xi08t a let of Uaod^ bad easc^ 

sir.* Ibna the polioameoi. 

^ Aik Mr Adams to come doim at onoe} an& 
clear the room,* I said. 

It was a young iair-hauted girl of eighteen or 
nineteen, perfectly pale, nnronscions, and almost 
pulseless. A strange contrast to her rough, swarthy, 
weather-beaten bearers. A deep wound in the 
neck was bleeding profusely ; but on tearing open 
the dress, I found I could stop the hemorrhage 
almost entirely with my finger. 

Adams was there immediately: in a minute 
he knew all about it, and had settled his course 
of action. Quietly he said : ‘ Send for Sir Carver. 
Take her to the theatre* at once. Ask the other 
men to come, and get eveything ready for opera- 
tion.’ And tlien to me : ‘ Keep up steady pressure; 
and don’t take your finger away lor an instant.’ 

Nothing could be found out concerning her. 
No one was with her when she was struck down. 
She was very tastefully, though not expensively 
dressed. Her features were exceedingly regular 
and pretty, and when the colour was in her face 
she must have possessed a very considerable share 
of good looks. Nothing but a purse and a hand-, 
kerchief were found in her pocket The former 
was well filled, and the latter was marked ‘E. 
Stead.’ Adams said at once that she was a lady. 

I do not know whether it ever happened before 
at St Michael’s that on the occurrence of a 
sudden emergency, no one of the surgical staff was 
at hand. Strange to say, it happened so to-night 
Sir Carver Smith and three of the assistant-sur- 
geons lived close to the hospital ; but in five 
minutes the messenger rctunied with the news 
that Sir Carver had been called to some aristocratic 
celebrity at the West End, who had met with an 
accident, and had taken one of the a-ssistant- 
surgeons with him. The second was out of town ; 
and the third, who had been left to act in 
emergencies, had been baken suddenly ill. 

We had been discussing the case, and offering 
advice ui)on it with all that calm assurance which 
characterises embryo surgcoii.s. But matters now 
became serious. Half an hour would suffice to 
summon one . of the other surgeons ; but it was 
plain that something must be done at once. We 
all looked at Adams, who had said very little 
hitherto, but had gone on makin» everything 
rea<ly. He simply said : ‘ Begin to ^ve chloro- 
form ; I am going to operate.’ 

‘ What are you going to do ?’ we asked. 

He told us ; biit 1 will not inflict any details 
upon my readers, but will simply say that the sharp 
end of a broken shaft had made a narrow deep 
gash in the root of the neck, and had wounded a 
large artery. The operation contemplated, afforded 
almost the only chance of life ; and to delay it 
any longer would, Adams said, be throwing that 
chance away. It was an operation of the highest 
difficulty and danger under the present condition 
of the parts ; and could its performance have been 
anticipated, the theatre would have been crowded 
with spectators from all the hospitals in I^ndon. 
And here was a young surgeon of twenty-five, 
called upon at a few minutes’ notice, to undertake 
what many a long ei^rienced surgeon might 
hesitate to attempt ; for it was impossible to 
perform it without much additional loss of blood ; 

The i^rating-room. 
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mi Ml mu net ai iM impwhtibk ihal? tba palittit 
miglit &a<; amove the oftewtioi^ to my aothieg 

^r«daBgera. 

iLdame carefaHv ex^iiiked to tibe ether homv’ 
eai]geens what aasktance they woald have to give 
him ; aad when the patient was ready, commenced 
at once. Perfect silence reigned, broken only at 
interwala by a word from the operator ; bat indeed 
be had little need to ipeak, for we were well 
drilled at St Michael’s, and everything he needed 
was pat into his band almost before ne asked for 
it. I think I can still see that quiet eager group 
of young men under the brilliwit gaslight, stand- 
ing around the pallid, slumbering, unconscious 
girl ; and in the centre the young surgeon, cool, 
collected, with steady hand, without hurry, without 
hesitation, doing his work. I have witnessed 
many of the most brilliant operators in England, 
and of course have seen Adams himself many 
times in tliat theatre in later years ; but I think 
I never saw that night’s operation surpassed either 
by himself or by any one else. A special demand 
sometimes calls forth speial powers, and acts 
almost like an inspiration; and so it seemed 
wow. 

In a short time it was done, and successfully 
done ; and the patieut was carried away to a 
quiet ward, where she was duly cared for by the 
rmrse in charge, Adams, and Sir Carver Smith, 
who came later on. I tliink Adams stayed up all 
uight. 

Our miscellaneous entertainment did not corac 
off ; but we scarcely regretted the change of pro- 
gramme, Til a place where accidents are hourly, 
and operations daily occurrences, one more or less 
seldiim creat'’s much e.vcitement ; and when I go 
on to say t’uit this case excited more interest 
among residents and non-residents than almost 
any otlier case I ever saw in the hospital, 1 wish 
you clearly to understand that this fact was due 
eutirely to the e.xtreme professional interest of the j 
case, and the great enthusiasm of St Michael’s I 
men for the study of surgery. At the same time | 
I may state, altimugh not particularly bearing on j 
the question, that the patient was an uncommonly ■ 
pretty girl ; and day after day passgd by without 
any liglit being shed on the question as to who i 
she was and whence she 'came — circumstances j 
quite sufficient to excite in a mind not preoccupied 
with such matters as burden the intellect of the 
average medical student, the liveliest interest and 
cur'osity. 

After the operation, she was at first too ill to 
he inten-ogated ; and when she got a little better, 
she declined to give any information ; at anyrate 
none could be obtained from her. Perhaps she 
was a little ‘queer’ with feverish or hysterical 
excitement. 

At the expiry of two days I went in to help with 
the dressings. She was very grateful for every- 
thing done for her, and bore her pain very well. 
For a long time she was in a very critical state. 
As the euphonious phrase of the young profession 
went, ‘ She had a very close shave for it.’ At the 
end of tlwee weeks however, she waa in fairly 
smooth-water ; and for the first time some of the 
clinical class went in with Sir Carver to see the 
case. He had hitherto said nothing on the subject 
of the operation. He was a man of few words ; but 
one word of praise or blame from him was never for- 
gotten by any of us. Taming to ns from the patient, 


fie raid : * geaiteiaM% li a case of 
and he brkfy .«i^pilalai«d it Then he addaM: 
^Kothing hut the anoit eameptionid circumstasiees 
could justify a house-suigeoh In this hospital in 
uodertakiag an operation of endh importance. In 
this case, those exeepfitonsd mtomnstanees existed. 
The opwatojn w one of great dSfllcttlty and rarity. 
I have onee, many years ago* performed it myself, 
and the patient died. Had mj ps^nt recovered, 
such a recovery would i Itolieve, have been 
without precedent But the gratification to my- 
self of having performed the first sucoessful operor 
tion, would not have been greater than is my 
gratification now at having under my care a case 
which will, 1 believe, recover, and wnose recovery 
will bo due without doubt to the prompt and 
skilful action of a St Michael’s student, my own 
house-surgeon, Mr A^ams.’ • 

‘ Strong for Carvy, and good foiv Adame,’ Vas the 
general comment. Adams preterTded to be writ- 
ing notes ; but there was not one of us ivho would 
not readily have suffered ‘ploughing’ in our ‘final 
college’ to gain such a ivord from Carver Smith. 

And now, my fair readers, if you will turn to 
the clinical report of this celebrated case in the 
pages of the Lancet, somewhere about March 18 — , 
you will find it stated that ‘after this point the 
case presents no features of special interest ; con- 
valescence w'as rapid, and the patient was dis- 
charged cured on the forty-seventh day after 
admission.' I therefore give yon fair notice 
that you may lay down this record here and 
not read any farther, unless you like. _ * 

Yes ; she recovered rapidly ; and pretf%* and 
prettier she grew- as she got better. She talked 
very little, and said nothing at all to help her 
identification. Inquiry was fruitless, even though 
the case got into the newspapers. The interest 
among the students increased daily. It was 
reported that she was an heiress who had 
quarrelled wuth her guardian ; that Adams was 
madly in love witli her ; that she was waiting for 
him to propose, wid then would marry off-hand ; 
that Adams knew all about her, but kept it 
snug. And the men got to chalfin" him in a 
mild sort of way, wanting to know the ‘state of 
the heart ’ and the chances of ‘ union by first 
intention.’ But Adams was impenetrable. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to think that whatever 
the condition of his patient’s heart might be, j 
lie was a little affected in that region. She was j 
evidently very fond of him, and liked no one ; 
but him to dress the wound. Still the mystery 
increasetl. 

At last one afternoon I was sitting in Adams’s 
room in a leisure interval, when a lady’s card 
was brought in. It had a deeji black border, and 
bore the inscription: Mas Steap, The Gedem, 
She wished to see Mr Adaim Immediately 
afterw'ards, the lady was shewn in. Adams 
motioned me to stay. She was a fine, tall woman 
of fifty, dressed in deep mourning, with hair jut* 
turning gray, a firm mouth, soft keen gray eyes, 
and a face combining intellect and kindness. 

‘ Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr Adatn»t’ 
she 8{^. — He bowed.— -She then produced a paper 
which gave an account of our famous cose aS 
tile part Adams had played in it. 

‘May I inquire whether this piftient is fitiB in 
the hospital 1 Can I see her 1 ’ 

‘Yes; certainly. Would the lady able 
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to identify bfltr? Would it not be better for 
tbe patient to eee the card first, to avoid sudden 
eJtcitenient } that is, if the lady's visit were likely 
to canse excitement ?’ 

‘Perhaps it would be better to take np the 
card, and say that Mrs Stead desired to see her.’ 

Wonderfully calm and self-possessed the lady 
seemed to us ; and yet she could not entirely sup- 
press some signs oi emotion or excitement. Sue 
said that illness in her family had prevented her 
from seeing the papers for some time, or she would 
probably have been here before. 

I took the card up and shewed it to the patient 
She turned very pale, then buried her face in her 
pillow and bui'st into tears. 

‘Shall the lady come up T I said. 

I thought she sobbed out ‘ Ves.’ 

The visitor came up. SlCw'ly and calmly she 
walked* up the .ward. The news liad somehow 
got about and- several of the men found that 
they had business in that part of the hospital 
just then. The lady stood by the bed, aud said 
softly: ‘Elizabeth?’ I 

The girl looked up, aud their eyes met. Oue 
glance at that face was enough. 

‘ Yes,’ said the lady ; ‘ I can identify her.’ 

‘ It is your daughter ? ’ asked Adams. 

‘It is my cook,’ said the lady — ‘Elizabeth 
Saunders.’ 

I think I said that I only once saw Adams 
considerably discomposed, and that was on the 
present occtision. 

• ‘I — I— thought her name was Stead,’ he said, 
and his eyes rested on . a pocket-handkerchief 
lying on the pillow. The lady's eyes followed 
his, and a slight smile played on her features. 

Yes ; it was even so. The acute scientific 
observer, the far-sighted young surgeon, famed 
for his diagnostic acumen, had seen through his 
case, but not through his patient. It turned out 
that the girl, being remarkably good-looking, and 
Laving acquired, from a previous situation in a 
nobleman’s family, a very correct way of speaking 
and some very ladyish manners, was fond of dress- 
ing up in her holidays, and frequenting places of 
public amusement, where she tisually attracted 
a good deal of attention. Her mistress having 
been called awsty from home to nurse a sick 
relative, had allowed her servant to go, as she 
thought, to visit her parents in the country ; 
but the girl having her wages in her pocket, 
had preferred to remain wit’u an acquaintance in 
London, where she enjoyed her Christmas holi- 
days very much to her own satisfaction, until 
her accident put a stop to her manoeuvres, or 
rather changed her ’field of action. Fimling, as 
slie recovered, that she was being addressed as 
‘Miss Stead,’ aud that she was the object of 
much interest and attention, it seems to me — 
judging by what experience of human nature on 
its female side I have since acquired— not very 
remarkable that she preferred to keep up the 
delusion; golden silence being her main line of 
tactics. And, fair readers, do you think it wry 
contrary to your experience of human nature on 
its male side, that an otherwise exceedingly acute 
young man should be the subject of a delusion 
of this particular kind ? 

The lady spoke very kindly to the girl ; and 
guessing, I fancy, how matters stood, said some 


very graceful thinm to Adams. Subsequently, 
you . will perhaps he glad to hear, she proved 
a very kind friend to him, and her innuence 
was of no small assistance to him in his future 
professional advancement. She became, in fact, 
quite a mother to him, though not a mother-in- 
law. 

I really do not know what befel the girl, except 
that, at her owrn desire, the lady obtained for her 
‘a situation in the country, out of the way of 
temptation ; ’ and that she proved to be a faithful 
servant 

I am sorry to have to state that public interest 
in this case at St Michael’s somewhat rapidly 
declined after Mrs Stead’s visit ; perhaps because, 
as the Lancet said, the interesting symptoms had 
all disappeared. But I said then, say now, and 
always will say, that it was, from all points of 
view, ‘A Really Good Case.’ 


LOVE IN ALL 

Name the leaves on all the trees ; 
Name the waves on all the seas. 

All the flow'rs by rill that blow, 

All the myriad tints that glow, 

Winds that wander through the grove- 
And you name the name of Love ; 

Love there is in summer sky, 

As in light of maiden’s eye. 


Liston to the eountloas sounds 
In the wind that gaily bounds 
O’er the meads, where, on the vvlnr. 
Bright l)ccs hum and linnets sing ; 

Pat of raindrop, chat of stream, 

Of their song, sweet love’s the theme ; 
Love there is where zejdiyr skips, 
As in breath of maiden’s lips. 


In the west, mild evening glows ; 
Angel fingers fold the rose ; 
Silvery dews begin to fall ; 

(/Vimson shaiies to shadow all ; 
Holy Nature .'oils her face ; 

Earth is lost in Oeaven’s embiaec- 
Love is in an hour like this, 
As in guileless maiden's kii^ 


Oo where, through the voiceless night, 
Trips fair Luna’s silver light ; 

Hear of Nature’s pulse the licat, 

Like the tread of unseen feet ; 
h!ee from out the lambent north 
Hhimmeriiig arrows shooting forth : 
Love is in a meteor’s start, 

As in throb of maiden’s heart. 


Love ’s the easence of all things ; 

'Tis from love that lieauty springs ; 

'Twas by love, creation first 
Into glorious being burst : 

Veiled in tnaidfn’s form so fair, 

1 do worship thee in her, 

Spirit sweet — all else above- 
Love is (fod, since Hod is lovo ! 

HoBEEt W. Eat. 
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POACHERS AND POACHING. 
Attempts arc sometimes made to impart a degree 
of romance to the character of poachers. On the 
contrary, in onr day at least, they are a good-for- 
nothing, idly disposed set of rascals, differing little 
from habitual thieves. Most of them, perhajis, 
carry on some ordinary profession. They may 
be small-tradesmen, artisans of some sort, mill- 
hands, farm-labourers, or workers ou railways ; but 
halt, or more thau half, their reliance is ou secur- 
ing game or sahsion, which they have the means 
o! turning into money. The ])lea to their con- 
si mnce lor dt, redations is, that the animals which 
they contrive to catch are wihl, and belong to 
mdiody. But this wdl not do. Tf any one has 
a right of property in game, it is the owner and 
occupant of the land on which tliey feed and tind 
shelter, and not the individual who steals forth 
under night to take that which in no respect 
belongs to him. 

Mr Richard Jefferies, lias written a book called 
The Amateur Poacher, in winch the poacher’s 
character is noway miucetl, Boacliing, he says, is 
no longer an amusement, but a hard, prosaic busi- 
ness, a matter of pounds, sbillings, and pence, 
requiring a long-headed, shrewd fellow, with a 
pow r of silence, capable of a delicacy of touch 
which almost raises poaching into a fine art. In 
short, ‘ the poacher’s idea is money, and he looks 
upon his night-work precisely as he does upon 
his day-labour.’ 

No doubt, the poacher in the pursuit of his 
avocation frequently displays a wonderful amount 
®f cleverness — a degree of misplaced ingenuity 
and perseverance which, brought to bear on the 
useful arts of life, might be the making of him. 
No kind of weather deters him, for he has work 
for all weathers. If the night be fair and bright, 
he can find his way through the almost impene- 
trable blackness of the woods ; and %vhen the night 
is wet, dark, and windy, he has recourse to the 
wide open hills. He exhibits an amazing know- 
ledge of the habits of the creatures he seeks to 
entrap, and sets his snares with a patience of 


detail and dexterity of hand which would be 
praiseworthy were they put to a better use. He 
falls upon all kinds of devices to cheat the game- 
keeper, and will even fight with him when all 
means of escape fail, and the worst comes to the 
Avorst. No animal, however swift or sagacious, 
seems to be beyond his skill to capture. Even 
the hare i.s sometimes caught by hand, the poacher 
moving round and round the creature as she 
crouches in her form, drawing nearer and nearer 
in his circles, till at length he makes a rush anJ 
the animal is secured. 

In the work of Mr Jefferies on the Amateur 
Poacher, there are nninerous instances given of 
the curious plans and devices resorted to in the 
capture of wild animals, and the careful and acute 
methods employed by the poacher in getting his 
booty transferred from tbe field to the market. 
We have a pretty full-length portrait of one of 
this class, named ‘Oby’ or Obadiah, who ‘lived 
with his grandmother in Thorney-lane,’ and who, 
in his own language, ‘larned to set up a wire 
when he Avent to jilough when he Avere a boy, 
but never took to it regular till he went a-navi- 
gatin’ [that is, working as a navvy], and seed 
what a spree it were.’ He has been more than 
once in jail, yet still keeps at his malpractices. 

The case of Oby may be taken as a typical one 
of the class. There are in each one of them the 
same caution and cunning, the same practised 
dissimulation, the same neglect of honest industry, 
and love of Ioav and paltry gains, which are 
such ruinous features in the characters of most 
of the poaching fraternity. Now and again, 
the perpetrators of these malpractices are only 
saved from being utterly repugnant by the streak 
of humour which frequently gives to their char- 
acter a certain sense of relief, and by the singular 
devices which they fall upon to escape detec- 
tion. The poaching principle indeed formerly 
reached to a higher class of society than now. 
A few years ago a special inquiry was made on 
the part of the government into the operation of 
the Fishery Laws of the south of Scotland ; and 
in the Bluo-book that was afterwards iasued 
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eontaioiog the evidence taken on that occasion, obtained; “cheepers,” “piners,” and “cripples” 
jnany amusing particulars are vouched &r. especially. Them birds, by arrangement^ were 

^mon-poaching on the Tweed and its tribu- carefully packed end unsigned to a dealer in 
taries, though known to be a constant source of the south. Half-a-dozen hainpen^ we shall say, 
demoralisation, has seldom encountered any serious having been filled vrith these outcasts of the 
popular rebuke. In the Statistical Account of moors,' and duly labelled and sent to the station, 
Scotland, the Rev. John Elliot, of Peebles, writing were operated upon as soon as the train started 
in 1834, says: ‘Poaching is very little known, by two of the brothers, who regularly travelled 
Salmon are killed at all seasons when found in by the train as guarda These men opened all the 
the river ; but unless an information is lodged other hampers of grouse sent by the same train, 
with the sheriff-substitute or the justices of the and selecting the largest and fattest birds, replaced 
^peace, no notice is taken of the trespassers in them with “piners” or “cheepers.” Boxes con- 
dose-time.’ He also considers the leistering of signed to private individuals were first operated 
aalmon as a kind of amusement, requiring much upon, because persons who receive presents of 
ftlfill and address, and as affording good recreation grouse do not usually look their gift-horse in the 
for those of sedentary habits. And Dr Macdonald mouth, and therefore, in acknowledging receipt of 
at Innerleithen is quoted in the Blue-book as such a present, say nothing about the quality of 
declaring his belief that the ’Sending up of a large the birds. Dealers of course are not so reticent, 
quantity of good food to the upper districts of the and credit the account of the senders with the 
nver, at a season when other sources of food- prices only which the birds are worth. The 
supply were scarce, was a wise dispensation of “ oracle ” was, however, worked in this way : the 
Providence. Cool remarks these to come from grouse sent as presents to private persons were 
men of education, presumed to be guordianB of first selected ; and it there were not enough of 
public morals. these, the birds were changed and changed all 

The slaughter of salmon in the Tweed by bands round, till even the dealers could hardly make a 
of poachers connected with the towns and villages complaint. The fine, heavy, half-dozen brace of 
in the vicinity of the river, is very considerable, plump birds consigned to Lady A. were at once 
As many as a hundred fish have been taken by one seized upon by the two guards ; but they could 
company firom the river in a single night. As not put in their very “ starvelings,” because Lady 
these fish might weigh from fifteen to twenty-five A. was a judge of grouse. So tliey operated on 
pounds each, it was sometimes no easy matter to all the other hampers till they “ worked round,” 
get them transported from the river-side into town, until in the end, of the thousands of birds sent 
A cart and horse were the most frequent means forth by that particular train, the crime de la 
employed ; but cases are .cited in which a carriage criToe of the lot were found to be consigned to 
and pair have been hired in an emergency, the Messrs O. P. and Q., the consignees being X Y, 
better to escape detection. Hearses and mourning- and Z. of, we shall say, luverdecn. Tiae price 
coaches have even been utilised to cheat the river- paid for the “cheepers" was at the rate of about 
police. What is thus done by gangs or companies sixpence per bird, the price credited was nearly 
of men, is also practised, though on a less deadly eignt shillings per brace — a most excellent rate of 
scale, by individuals, many of the latter being led profit certainly ! ’ 

thereto in the course of their angling pursuits, and Tricks of the kind here narrated mostly take 
apparently from no other cause than their inability place early in the grouse season ; but are later 
to avoid the temptation of killing a fish when carried on with partridges and other game. Of 
opportunity offered. One veteran who gave evi- course, they can only lie perpetrated in confe- 
dence before the Commissioners, and who had deracy with men who make a regular trade of 
been bo& heavily fined as well ns imprisoned poaching, and who ere known to realise consider- 
for his poaching misdemeanours, said he could not able sums by netting and catching the weaker 
help taking a fish when he saw it. ‘ It is,’ he said, kinds of birds, to supply pilferers % train. To 
sort of disease in me.’ _ disguise their nefarious traffic, th» use herring- 

The facilities of transmission by railway have barrels, trunk.s, carpet-bags, and other kinds of 
largely increased every kind of poaching, and we travelling apparatus not likely to bo suspected, 
may add pilfering, for boxes of game legitimately We believe that railway authorities do the best 
sent in presents to friends at a distance are some- they can to check these depredations ; and wherever 
times apt to be tampered with. As a precaution, practicable, they should be aided by the public, 
it is not unusual for ^e sender to inscribe on the Sympathy with poaching, as with smugglings 
direction ticket* ‘This box contains three brace indicates a depraved tone of feeling. Behind any 
of grouse; if any be’ missing, let me know.’ Game apparent success which the poacher may achieve 
pilferers, however, have tricks to avoid detection, in his illegal traffic, there generally lurk the 
They are known to substitute poor thin birds for deplorable issues of a misused life — idle habits, 
those that are plump and valuable. The following a lowered morality, a wretched home, his wife 
account of this species of swindling, given in neglected and abused, his children ill-clad, ill-fed, 
a late number of the PcM Mall Budget, should and uneducated. The state of our game-laws 
be widely circulated. is not infrequently urged as the cause, if u(di 

*A curious scandal in conned ion with the the excuse for this unhappy propensity; but 
grouse-trade was disclosed a few years ago. It this cannot be held as any justification of a 
was occasioned by the cunniug of a family (a habit so fatal to eveiytbing like moral purpose 
lathar and three brothers^ who acted as guards and rectitude in the persons addicted to it 
on one of the northern lines of railway. These Poachers and poaching may for romance-writers 
men bought from keepers, through the agency of have their picturesque side, just as the robbers 
a confederate, who shared in the profits of the of Spain and the banditti at Greece have theirs ; 
swia^e, all the pooi^ grouse whufii could be but 1h^ are not elements which contribute to 
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the comfort and happiness either of the indivi- 
dual or of society ; and it is to be hoped that the 
practice is one which the spread ol education 
among the rural artisans and labouring classy 
with its consequent elevation of feeling;, will 
gradually tend to weaken and abolish. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

CaUAPTEU X2XVL— AUTOBIOaiUI«HT. 

It vma fortuitouB lihmm, but a portrait. 

Let me write down my words again. In all the 
devious ways in which my life has been guided, 
I can but recognise a Master Hand. I have been 
moved inexorably, hero and there, against my 
will, apart from my will. The plan of my life 
has no more been mine than the words written 
by my pen this moment are dictated by it. And 
now in the halting-place of life at which I tell 
this story, I can see the plan which my unwilling 
movements here and there have traced, and 1 
know that I was guided to a settled end. 

It was a good and wholesome thing that I had 
to work for a living, and that my work was of 
such a character that it conld not be done without 
a certain abstraction from all other thoughts than 
those which concerned it. It happened thus that 
the poison brought its own antidote. I was daily 
in some haunt of poverty or vice ; and I set myself 
to shew that part of the world for which I worked 
how the world outside it lived and felt and thought. 
How are the rich and prosperous to know how to 
be merciful to the poor, if the press give the poor 
no voice '? It is not three months since I learned 
for the first lime in my life that'there are thou- 
sands of peoj>Ie in England to w'horn railways are 
a real and a terrible grievance. There are count- 
less problems in the life of the very poor of which 
the world has no conception, can have no con- 


at that time, which is since dead, I b’leeve. 13m 
doctor akshally wouldn’t go down without a 
hofficer ; and I went down with ’em ; an’ it turned 
out in the hoddest way that Mr Hastings knowed 
the sick party, which had come down in the world, 
from bein’ a money-lender in the City, terrible. 
He's a-livin’ there now. German Jew he is. 
Sweeps a crossing near the Marble Harch, and 
goes by the name of Tasker.’ 

I was startled to hear this, though I made so 
remark about it to the Sergeant, but kept my: 
knowledge of the man's history to myself 
‘ Hif,’ said the officer, who was very intelligent 
and very civil, ‘ you reely desire to ’ave a good 
look at the place, you can’t do better than find 
hout a party by the name of Penkridge, which 
lives theer. Tell ’in» hi sent you, an’ you 11 find 
’im a civil an’ respeckful feller.’ * . 

I sought and found the party ^by the name of 
Penkridge, who acted as a sort of porter to the 
place. It was his function to keep order, and to 
collect payments, and to overlook a certain amount 
of weekly scrubbing, which had now been for 
some years one of the fixed ordinances of Bolter's 
Rents. I found him, as the Sergeant had foretold, 
very civil and respectful. 

‘ I ’m quite a reformed party,’ he told me in a 
whining way, which left me not so certain of his 
reformation as I might have been ; * I *m quite a 
brand plucked from the burning.* 

I supposed — to keep him talking — ^that Mr 
Ha3ting*s had done much good there. , 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘and so has Dr Brand’s 
good ludy, sir ; and Dr Brand hisself, sir. O yes, 
sir ; but the party’s hand wot saved me, sir, lived 
in the place hisself, sir. It ’s the Duke, sir, as 
I done most o’ the good as 'as been done ’eer, sir. 
j It was ’im as made me sign the pledge, sir, an’ 

I kep’ me a teetot’ler this last eight year. Ah sir, 

] if ever there was a saint as was a Dockman, it’s 


caption. I set myself first to leani the more I poor Mister Jones.’ 

urgent of tlje.se problem.s, and to lay them out for | ‘ Do you call Mr Jones “The Duke?"' I asked 

popular study, believing that in the multitude ! him. 

of councillora there is wisdom, and that the ‘Oh, I do assure you, sir,’ said Penkridge, ‘he’s 
solutions were likelier to bo got at in that way quite the gentleman. They say as he had a 
than in any other. • million of money, sir, and lost it on the turf. Of 

I found one of the most troublesome of these course, sir, he’s quite a poor person now, sir; 
problems on its way to a solution in the hands of but he needn’t have been so, sir, if he ’d have 
an old acquaintance — Mr Hastings — who had pur- 1 liked ; for many a time, sir, Mr Hastings have 
chased one of the worst human rookeries in all said tome — “Penkridge," he says, as familiar-like 
London, and had transformed it into decency, an’ as pleasant as you might say it yourself, sir, 
The place is known as Bolter’s Rents, and stands or any gentleman — “ Penkridge,” he says, “ I wish 
on tne south side of Oxford Street. There is a you'd a.sk the Duke to live here altogether an’ 
way through from it to the Seven Dials ; and there attend to the Rents," he says, “an’ leave them 
are iriterruediato homes of villainy in the midst Docks for good,” he says.* 

of which it is even now unsafe for a well-dressed * And the Duke won’t leav.e ? ’ I asked. ‘How 
stranger to shew himself alone in broad daylight, is that ?’ 

It was one of the natural results of my occupation ‘Well, sir, it’s like this,' said Penkridge. ‘He 
that I was ‘-^known to the police ;’ and a Sergeant doesn’t like to be beholden to nobody. Not as 
of the force told mo the history of Bolter’s Rents he 's proud. Oh, I do assure you, not at all, sir. 
BO far as he knew it. But he ’s got that way with him, sir, and the kindest 

‘I was on duty close by there,’ said the Sei^eant, 'art as ever breathed.’ 

'‘years ago, when it was a real dangerous place to 'The man told me in his own whining way many 

f o into in the daytime. You mayn’t believe it, stories of this broken millionaire’s kindness ana 
ut I was with the present proprietor when he generosity ; and when I left him, and passed from 
made his first entry into the place. I was on one room to another, I found that a mere mention 
dutv in the night-time when he come up to me of ‘the Duke’ drew forth praises. My curiosity |o 
with a doctor. Iheer was a feller took hill in the see so remarkable a personage, natural in itaeU^ 
lients; and the gentleman — ^Mr Hastings were his was stimulated by the constant statement in 
name, and I daresay you 've heard of him— had answer to ray inquiries, that he would spesilt to 
been down with a ni^er-servant which he kep’ nobody but the inmates of. the court. Mis Brand, 
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her husband^ the landlord, city missionaries, Bible 
all a score of people or more, bad 
attempted to bold intercourse with him. _ He was, 
except for charity, a .hermit, and was quite unap* 
proadliable. I determined that I would seek an 
interview with him ; and consulted Penkridge, who 
r^ponded, that ‘Mr Jones had gone into the 
country, saying he might be away a w'eek.* This 
was the first occasion on which he had spent a 
night away from the place, since be first came to 
itj many years before. 

‘But, sir,’ said Penkridge, under the soothing 
influence of a shilling, ‘if you’d like to see the 
party’s rooms, sir, I’ve got a key as ud let you 
in, sir.’ 

My curiosity had been so keenly stimulated 
concerning the man, that I resolved at least to 
see the place in which he lived. Penkridge led 
the way up several flights of stairs to a dark 
landing ; and inserting his key, admitted rae to 
a chamber with a sloping roof, a clean-scoured 
floor, and whitewashed walls. A low trestle-bed, 
with coarse but clean clothing ; a chest like a 
sailor’s ; a frying-pan, a teapot, a cup and saucer ; 
a plate, with knife, fork, and spoon beside it ; one 
chair and a little table — were all the room con- 
tained. The wall had been scratched in one place ; 
and the powdered Avhitewash lay in a line along 
the floor, below it. I walked across and, without 
any purpose which I can recall, looked at the place 
which had been so cleaned ; and Penkridge volun- 
teered the statement that the inmate of the room 
was ‘ allays a-drorin’ on the walls, an’ scratching 
out of what he drored.’ 

‘ He used to do it when I lived ’ere with him, 
sir,’ said Penkridge in his whining way. ‘Faces, 
he ’d dror, an’ ladies an’ gentlemen ; pretty near 
allays the same ladies an’ gentlemen, sir ; au’ one 
’ouse he used to dror, au’ trees an’ things. I’ve 
told ’im many’s the time, sir, as he might lia’ made 
five shillin’ a day if he’d ha’ took to drorin’ on 
the pavement, sir.’ 

‘ An artist 1 ’ I said lightly, as we left the room. 

‘You may well say that, sir,’ my guide answered, 
locking the door behind him. ‘ You may well say 
that, sir, I do assure you, sir. I’ve got a take-olf 
as he did o’ me, sir, as couldn’t be drored truer, 
not if it was photygraphed, sir.’ 

I said I should like to see it ; and on my way 
out I paused at his door, and w’aited for the pro- 
duction of this work of art. He brought a half- 
sheet of dirty letter-paper ; and I looked at it 
listlessly ; but my eyes had no sooner fallen upon 
the paper, than my listlessness had vanished. It 
was an absolute and amazing likeness, and was 
produced by the least effort conceivable. The 
man who could haVe done this might have made 
a fortune as a caricaturist. It was drawn iu that 
effective outline of which Wallis Mackay is the 
latest master, an outline which gives shadow and 
rotundity. I bought it for half-a-crown, and 
carried it away with me. It hangs before me now, 
a memento of that tragedy which it was my 
destiny to trace to its close. 

Gregory had, after an enforced and lengthy 
waiting, fulfilled his promise ; and this visit to , 
Bolter’s Bents was made on the Saturday on which 
be visited Hartley Hall. He came back late that 
night, and gave me in full the result of his inter- 
view with my uncle. He told me that Uncle Ben 
bad. at first obstinately refused to listen to any 


! evidence upon the case, saying that it had cost 
i him grief enough and more, already. 

*He said uie indorsement was yours,’ said 
Gregory, ‘ and that he Knew It for yours, iu spite 
of all the evidence in the universe. I told him I 
admitted that ; but that the forgery was not; and 
that you had been fraudulently tricked into sign- 
ing your name upon that sheet of paper. He 
answered in great excitement, that if I .would 
prove that, he would give me a hundred thousand 
pounds ; and said he would draw out a cheque for 
It that minute, and hand it over when I made the 

g roof clear. I told him, in answer to that,’ said 
Irogory, with a wdnk, ‘ that he ’d better wait until 
the case teas proved ; and that then, if he liked, 
I wasn’t too proud to be set down for a trifle in his 
will.’ 

The gist of Gregory’s narrative lay in the fact 
that Uncle Ben was at that moment in London, 
whither he had come for the purpose of examining 
the forged signature, which he admitted he had 
not yet critically looked into, except so far as to 
enable him to pronounce it an imitation of his 
own. He had heard the story of Gascoigne’s 
perfidy; but had promised that, if I wisheil it, 
and the tale proved true, be would let him go, 
and take no steps against him. 

All this brought but little consolation to my 
spirit ; and indeed, I would rather have continued 
to bear the blame, than have had it removed from 
me, to be transferred in such an unexampled load 
of treachery and baseness to Gascoignc'.s shoulders. 
Crime is a plant which has a thousand-thou- 
sand seed.?, that fly, loose as thistle-down, and unde 
as the bounds of human circumstance can carry 
them, to breed corruption in uncounted hearts. 
Bevenge, distrust, and many ulcers more were 
bred in me from the seeds of Gascoigne’s guilt. 

I bad cast away love and worship, and felt as 
though there were no more to give, and all men 
were unworthy. 

When I remember what happened on the 
following Monday, I am filled with shame. But 
I am bound, if I tell this tale at all, to tell it 
fairly, and I set down that with the rest. I was 
alone in niy chainbers, and sore at heart, thinking 
of Gascoigne’s villainy and Uncle Ben’s faithless- 
ness, when there came a knock at my outer door, 
and I found luy Uncle Ben standin* there. I 
gave him no greeting; and he folio vred me into 
my sitting-room, and set his hat and stick upon 
the table. I sat down, and would not look at 
him ; and he stood there for a little time in 
silence. Then he cleared his throat once or twice, 
and called me by name. I made no answer; 
and again there was a silence for a space. 

‘ Jolinny,’ he said at length, relapsing in his 
emotion — which surely should have touched me — 
into a broader accent than I had ever heard him 
use till now — ‘I’ve come to ax your pardon. 
Theer’s no moor doubt about the matter. I do’t 
suppose theer ever was anny ; but I acted wrong, 
Jonnny. We’ve hunted that theer Gascoigne up- 
an’ we’ve found him out ; and he’s confessed ; an* 

I ’ve come straight up from him t’ ax your pardon. 
.I’ve let him off, for your sake, Johnny; and 
I’ve come up fax your pardon.* His voice 
melted me, but I would not speak. I am ashamed 
to tell the truth ; but it was this, aud_ this only, 
which held me back from meeting him at once 
with open arms. I was miserably afraid that men 
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■wduid eay or think— if they did not say it in my 
bearing— that had IJnele &n been poor, I could 
hare had no forgiveness for the wron^ul suspicion 
he had held | but that since he was rich, I fomave 
him freely. And this fear held me silent whilst 
he waited, and silent still as his appeal went on. 
‘Johnny,’ he said again, ‘it broke my heart to 
think it of you. Be mine the shame, Johnny ; it 
ain’t no shame to you. Throw it all on me. I’ll 
bear it. I deserve it. But I will say this, as 
never a uncle loved bis nevew better in this wide 
world than I did. It broke my heart to think it 
of you. I take dl the shame an’ blame o’ what I 
did, an’ I take it glad an’ willin' — glad an’ willin’. 
I couldn’t bear to think it o’ my sister’s child.’ 
His voice broke, and he paused again; and I 
knew that he was weeping. Pride filled my heart, 
and though his tears should surely have touched 
me, I held my peace, and answered not a word. 

‘ You ’re hard, to be so young,’ he said again, after 


a long pause. 


deserve it. Oh, I deserve 


it; but it ain’t what I looked for. I’m gettin’ 
old. I ain’t long for this world. You won’t turn 
me away without a word. You won’t let me go 
away without sayin’ : “ Uncle, I forgiv'e 3 'ou ! ” I 
acknowledge as 1 was a W'rongheaded old fool to 
think my lad ’ud dream o’ such a thing. But I ’ve 
suflered for it, Johnny; I’ve suflerad for it.’ Still 
my pride kept mo silent, and he stood there W'ait- 
ing vainly lor an answer. ‘ Good-night,’ ho said 
brokenly. ‘ I ’ll come again, when you ’ve had 
lime to think a bit, I do you justice. I’ve 
thought an’ said a hundred times to-day as if 
annybody had brought a charge like that agen 
me, I 'd never ha’ spoke to him, . not if he was 
dj'iu’. I know it's hard; but j’ou’ll forgive me 
ill tbc long-run, an’ I ’ll — 1 ’ll leave you for a bit, 
to think it over. Good-night, my lad, an’ bless 
you always.’ He lingered for a while ; and then, 
finding me still obdurate, went away through the 
open doors ; and I heard liiin pass down-stairs, and 
li.stened to his steps until they died upon the 
gravel of the pathway in the square. Then mj- 
shame and pity run in upon me in an agony, and 
I would have given aU I had to recall the last 
five minutes. But I told myself that the chance 
of reconciliation was gone, and stayed where I 
was, and nursed ray miseries, and justified myself 
in roy own mean mind, and bolstered the shame- 
ful purpose I had held to w’ith spites and prides ; 
and tlirough it all suflered, I hope, as I deserved 
to sufler. 

Uncle Ben came no more ; but Will and Maud 
called upon me on their return from the continent, 
and begged me to be reconciled. I besought them 
in turn to leave that theme alone ; but at last 
Maud drew from mo the reason of my refusal, 
which indeed she had more than half guessed all 
through. 

‘You shall come with me to Uncle Ben,’ she 
said ; ‘and neither of you shall say a word about 
it, but you shall be friends. “ Let the dead past 
bury its dead,” my dear. — Do you know who is 
with us at the Langham ? — No ? Your cousin 
Mary. You must let us take you back. You 
know,’ she said, speaking apart to me, while 
Cousin Will stood outside smoking his cigar upon 
the landing-place, and taking an intense interest 
in the balustrades—* you know that Mr Fairholt’s 
objections are likely to endure as long as your 
enmity to Uncle Ben.’ 


‘There again,’ I answered, ‘you urge me to my 
own advantage. I must for^ve a wrong to profit 
by forgiveness. You make it harder for me — 
not easier.’ 

‘ It is now four o’clock,’ said Maud, ignoring my 
pride and my pettishness, ‘ and we have purchases 
to make. We will call for you at six. You will 
come, I know,’ she said; and added sweetly: ‘You 
can make us all happy. Come.’ 

I promised to answer her when she came again ; 
and I accompanied them to the gates, and saw 
them drive away. Not knowing what to do with 
the two hours which were thus left on my hands, 
I rambled into Chancery Lane thinking, and 
determining more and more to ask Uncle Ben’s 
forgiveness in my turn. Moved by this growing 
resolve, I walked (jp faster and faster, along 
Holborn and into Oxford Street, and was pushing 
along at a great pace, when a shabby, panting, 
breathless creature ran full tilt against me, and in 
the mutual recoil and stare, the man Penkridge 
and I recognised each other. I was going by, 
wheij, with wheezing haste, he besought me to stop 
a moment. 

! * Wliat is it ?’ I said, a little angrily. 

‘Ho, sir,' he panted, ‘no doctor as don’t know 
mo '11 think o’ cornin’, sir, for a cove like me. But 
the poor Duke, he ’s a-dying, sir, an’ Mr Hastings 
he’d give anything to have him seen to proper. 
O sir, I ’ve been for Dr Brand, sir, an’ he ain 't in, 
sir ; an’ I ’m a-going to find the landlord, sir ; an’ 
would you, sir, for heaven’s sake, go an’ look at 
him V • * 

I tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and wrote 
upon it; ‘An urgent case. Please, accompany 
messenger. I will be responsible for mediew 
charges,’ I signed this, and gave it to the man. 
‘Run with that to the nearest surgeon. Bring 
him to Boiler’s Rents. I will go on and see if I 
can be of service.’ I walked hurriedly to the 
Rents, mounted the creaking stair, and found the 
room, with half-a-dozen people jangling noisily in 
it about the bed. One old woman was burning 
feathers, and another held a basin of water in her 
hands. On the bed lay the recluse, a venerable 
figure, with long white hair and beard. He was 
dressed, and lay motionless and unconscious, and 
there w'as n stain of blood upon his silver head. 

‘ What has happened ? ’ I questioned. 

The noise had ceased at my coming ; and one of 
the women answered in a whisper : ‘ Knocked 
down, sir, by a hansom. The cabman’s give up 
his ticket to the pleeceman, sir.’ 

I ordered the burning feathers to bo thrown out 
of the window ; and then felt the injured man’s 
pulse and examined his eye. He was unconscious, 
and his pulse was feeble. 1 despatched one of 
the women for brandy, and cle:ircd the room of 
the others ; and then sitting by the bedside, awaited 
the arrival of Penkridge and a doctor, I looked 
about the hare and almost empty room, and then 
back to the prostrate figure on the bed. The 
man’s face was calm, and had a venerable and 
even a noble look ; and I regarded it long and 
thoughtfully, for it seemed to stir in me a menioiy 
of some one I had known long since. Looking 
away with abstract eyes, I saw a face start from 
the whitewashed wall. 1 write of my impression. 
There was no face in the world I could leas have 
expected to see limned there than this — for it was 
PoRy’s. It was no fortuitous likeness, bat a 
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« 3|s?|iBod,u<Jtioni in outline of the living 
iw»» Ist fwp Jbnt roughly traced in chax’ooal on 
of the wail, but it was a inastei'’a 
worf* ; Corning from this in a chaos of amare- 
menL ^ which I can find no words, I saw above 
the. ioW-browed fireplace a . smaller sketch in | 
IIMioa. Nearing this, I stood rooted before the 
almost living forms and faces of Will and Maud. 
They stood before me arm-in-arm, and the door 
of a church v'as indicated behind them. 1 went 
hack to the bed, and looked again upon the man 
who lay there. The likeness 1 had dimly thought 
was there fliished out upon me. It was that of 
my cousin Will — a resemblance disguised by the 
form and colour of the hair and beard, but grow- 
ing more authentic to me every second. In my 
^tation I scarcely knew that I spoke aloud: 
^rank Nairholt did not die 'in the Crimea. This 
ishe!’* 

The man’s e/elids moved, and the eyes looked 
out from under the black eyebrows wearily, as 
though they surveyed some misery grown familiar. 
And I knew him then, beyond all chance of 
doubt, for the dreadful stranger of my childhood’s 
dreams. 

A VISIT TO THE COEEA. 

far those days of exploration, it is not sur- 
prising that a traveller should be adventurous 
enough to penetrate into the Corea, that vast and 
mysterious peninsula .in Eastern Asia, tribu- 
tary to Chin^ which until quite recently shut 
its doors to all other nations, and where millions 
Eve and die, as their fathers did, with literdly 
no change and no improvement in their lot. 
Several years ag(^ Mr Ernest Oppert laid his 
scheme before Mr Whitall, managing partner 
of a firm of British merchants in Shanghai ; and 
it was arranged that the steamer liona, chartered 
for Newchwang, should deviate from her course, 
and visit the Corea on the way ; but as five days 
only could be allowed for the detour, it was 
expected that this voyage would merely serve 
to open negotiations, and enable Mr Oppert to 
make plans for a future visit, Avith the object of 
opening up the country to friendly and commercial 
relations with the rest of the world. The result 
of this and subsequent visits to this isolated nation 
is presented to us by Mr Oppert in a volume 
entitled The Forbidden Land (London : Sampson 
Lowh 

The voyage was safely accomplished ; but the 
njaps and charts then in existence being rather 
fouity, if was with some diflSculty that the steamer 
neared land, passing many islands, and finally 
being anchored in ’Caroline Bay, near a little 
fishing village. A small party ivent ashore in a 
boat ; and all the white-clad crowd that had rushed 
out to look at the strangers, vani.s!ied up the hills 
W fast as possible, overcome with terror at their 
first sight of a steamboat, and leaving only a few 
old men, who were too feeble to escape, one of 
whom wproached carrying a brazier Avith burning 
charcoa]~pos6ibIy to exorcise the evil spirits, 
for which they took the stran^rs. Kindly looks 
and the friendly words of a Chinese interpreter 
soon put the people at their ease, and one by one 
^e fugitives returned, shewing signs of intense 
interest in the foreigner. Next morning, the Rom 
Ifzoceeded on. her vpya^fV staking several inefiec* 


tual attempts to discover the mouth of the river 
leading to the capital a city called Saoul The 
natives were always found kindly and well dts* 
posed; but more anxious to ask questions than 
to answer them, the threats of the government 
making them a&aid of ^ving mformation to the 
foreigners. 

After many preliminary ceremonies, Mr Oppert 
stated his intention to proceed to the seat of 
government; but the Chinese iaterproters posi- 
tively refusing to stay with him, mode the matter 
an impossibility ; and thus ended voy^e number 
one, after gaining some information likely to be 
of future use, and having the satisfaction of 
learning the desire of the people to have this 


exclusive policy ended, their desire of neater free- 
dom being only equalled by their dread and hatred 
of the Eegent 

On the extinction of the Ny dynasty, the queen- 
dowager adopted a hoy of four years — a distant 
relation — as the future iting, nominating a council 
of Kegency to govern during his minority, the 
father of the boy being one of them. Ambitious 
and unscrupulous, this man soon managed to get 
the reins of government into his own hands, and 
ruled the people AA'ith a rod of iron. More than 
a century before, the Roman Catholic religion had 
been introduced by some Coreans attached to the 
Embassy at China ; and owing to the low moml 
character of the native bonzes, who brought the 
worship of Buddha into the utmost disrespect, 
the new religion made great progress, thousands 
professing its doctrines, which were favourably 
regarded by the then reigning family. But this 
new Eegent, cruel and suspicious, afraid of any 
enlightenment which might threaten bis despotic 
authority, caused nine Roman Catholic priests to 
be arrested and executed ; while the other three 
fled into the mountains and forests, and escaped 
after many dangons. A general massacre of the 
native Christians took place in 18CG, when they 
were put to death by thousands ; Avhilo whole 
, villages were depopulated. The news of this 
dreadful event reached Mr Oppert on his return 
to China, and fully accounted for the mandarin’s 
anxiety to get^ him oot of the country, where such 
a cruel and uncalled-for persecution was at that 
very time going on. ' 

Undeterred by these tidings, and firmly con- 
Adnccd that a brave attempt only was needed to 
open up this forbidden land, our traveller again 
made ready, procuring a suitable steamer of light 
burden for ascending the unknown river leading 
to the capital With a complement of six Euro- 
peans and nineteen natives, the Emperor set sail, 
reaching the Corean Archipelago on the fourth 
day, and again anchoring in St Jerome Gulf, where 
their old friend Kam-ta-wha paid a visit of cere- 
mony, Avhich re.sulted in nothing but fair words. 
He aesired Mr Oppert to wait until he forwarded 
his despatches to the government ; admitting quite 
coolly that, never expecting to see that gentleman 
again, he had not thought it worth while to send 
on the p^era. Considerable astonishment appeared 
on bis face when told that it was of no conse- 
quence, as Mr Oppert was himself going on to 
uie capital to open negotiations with government; 
an act of daring which appeared to exceed the 
mandarin’s powers of beliet 

Captain James of the Emparor when on shore, 
was approached in a strange and fortiva manner 
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by two Coreaofl, who placed a letter ia his haods 
addressed to Mr Oppert; and it tamed out to be 
written by M. Bidel, one of the three French 
priests who had escaped with their lires^ and who 
bej^ed the strangers in the vessel to take pity, 
and help them out of the country. A r^y was 
written to M. Bidel, offering any assistance pos- 
rible, and giving a sketch of the probable route 
of the* so that they might make plans 

to get on board. M. Ridel’s letter was several 
months old, and it appeared to have been written 
after the Eona was seen on the coasts, so that 
the poor creatures had been hunted in the wilds 
for many months, escaping death by wild beasts 
as by a miracle. The Coreans who brought 
the letter were taken on board and kindly 
foeated, the very Lascars rushing up to shake 
imnds with them, in admiration of their brave 
conduct. ‘And it was a touching sight to see 
a poor, rough-looking, and worn-out native sit 
down and indite Latin letters as if he had done 
nothing else all his lifetime.’ The attachment, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice of the native Christians 
deserved all praise and honour ; and from these 
men Mr Oppert received ‘ an accurate and detailed 
account of the present state of affairs in the 
country, and learned something of the terrorism 
which reigned there.’ Hearing of Mr Oppert’s 
desire for a pilot, one of the men, who was a sailor, 
willingly offered his services, but required to go 
on siiore ; and alas ! when the next day came, the 
man never made his appearance, having doubtless 
been forcibly detained by the authorities. 

Deprived of a pilot, tlie progress of the steamer 
was necessarily slow, and landing at various points 
to make inquiries, whicli the people would have 
answered frankly, but the untimely appearance of 
some representative of government shut their 
mouths at once ; and after proceeding for eighty 
miles without being able to discover any signs of 
the river, the spirits of the explorers fell to zero, 
and Captain James was for beating a retreat, on 
the principle that perhaps there was no river 
to find 1 A day was required to overhaul the 
engines and examine into the state of the coal 
bunkers, as it seemed that tlic stock was disappear- 
ing more rapidly than had been expected ; and 
while this was being done, Mr Parker, the chief- 
officer, volunteered to go in the cutter and survey 
the coasts, in the faint hope of discovering the as 
yet invisible mouth of the Kang-kiaug. Illness 
kept Mr Oppert from accompanying the party ; 
and in a fever of expectation, ho waited the return 
of this forlorn-hope. Thirty-six hours had been 
fixed ; and when that time passed, and hour after 
hour slowly followed, anxiety became almost 
unbearable. At last a ringing cheer announced 
the return of the cutter and the safety of the men ; 
and soon came wafted over the sea the welcome 
shout ; ‘ The river ! the river 1 ’ 

Mr Parker reported that falling in with some 
fishing-boats, the captain of one of them gave him 
a sketch of the position of the banks, along with 
such clear directions, that he had found tlie entrance 
without difficulty. All then became life and spirit 
on board the Emperor; and starting with fresh 
courage, in a few hours later the islands were 
rounded) and the steamer entered the long-sough t- 
for river. ‘Steaming now close along the shore, 
a varied and beautiful scenery develo^d itself to 
our right; pretty, wdl-cultivated valleys, changing 


with thickly wooded hillc^ running down in stee 
precipitous masses to Ibe watePs edge, while hig 
summits of mountain-ranges towered in the bad 
ground. Many large and small villages are on 
the mrin shore, shewing signs of much life and 
activity, their inhabitants crowding up the hill 
sides to gaze at the foreign vessel moving up the 
river without a sail. The whole country seemed 
to be alive and stirring; of a sudden, thousands 
on thousands flocked together on all sides ; their 
white garments, the highly picturesque scenery, in 
the first glow of a fine clear summer morning, 
all combined to make it a sight never to be for- 
gotten,’ 

The navigation was difficult; and landing at 
a large town, the chief official — a villain ous-loo]^g 
fellow — declared that this was not the Kang-kiaiaig 
at all ; that they were thousands of li away from 
the capital ; and in every way tried to induce the 
travellers to turn back. At the* same time, a 
Corean came astern in a small boat, and requestinj 
an interview, stated that the official was a bw 
man ; ‘ that we were now about fifty miles from 
Seoul, and that all the people were glad to see 
the foreigners, and wished to worn them not to 
believe what the head-man said.’ Thanks to this 
native’s daring, the travellers pushed on, and 
succeeded in reaching the largest town they had 
yet belield, where immense crowds gathered, and 
a group of high officials stood on the shore sor 
rounded by soldiers and flag-bearers. ‘ On nearing 
the shore, we could perceive the expression of 
utter astonishment, nay, almost of terror, wi^ 
which our approach was regarded.’ Walking up 
to the official apparently highest in rank, *1 
took his band, and gave it a hearty shake ; then 
putting my hand on his arm, made him under 
stand that 1 had come to invite him on board the 
steamer and favour me with an interview there.’ 
A smile soon shewed that the chief had been won 
over ; and during their visit everything passed in 
the most amicable manner, the Coreans shewing 
the greatest interest in everything new and foreign, 
and listening to Mr Opperfs desire to open up 
the country to friendly relations with the rest of 
the world, in a gracious manner, signifying their 
personal acquiescence in his wishes, but icfemng 
everything as usual to the government. 

Finding, from the report of an officer who had 
been sent farther up the river, that navigation 
soon became almost impossible, Mr Oppert agreed 
to the wishes of the mandarins, that he would 
remain where he was until envoys should come 
from Saoul with the answer from government to 
his demands ; the fact of there only being enough 
coal on board now to convey the Emperor back 
to Shanghai, being a most urgent reason againat 
proceeding farther up the river. The four days of 
waiting were spent in the most friendly iutercot^ 
with the natives, who were delighted with gifto 
of little mirrors — glass being an article entirely 
unknown among them, highly glazed paper, of 
which the native manufacture is very fine, tok^: 
its place in windows and doors. On the mmsningfr 
of the third day an extraordinary commotion want 
observed on shore; and, introduced by thin 
governor of Kangwha, the two envoys with thein' 
secretaries made their appearance; and after Hm) 
customary formalities, Mr in a plain aiali 

forcible manner stated that ne had come In^ tt 
frilly spirit to ask the gavexmiieat to open tlw 
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ooantiy to ftieudly aild commercial relations with 
other countries, touching on the profit and benefit 
which wotdd accrue to the Corea from a more 
enlightmied policy. To make a long story short, 
the gOTemment shifted the responsibility from 
their own shoulders to those of the Chinese 
Emperor, stating that they could make no change 
without his sanction. For many years Corea has 
been entirely independent of Chinese supremacy, 
so this proposal was merely a feint to gain time 
or to postpone indefinitely the negotiations 

Thus ended the second voyage, which merely 
confirmed the first impression that the people of 
all ranks and classes were eager for more freedom ; 
but it required more urgent measures and a more 
formidable menace to force from the Regent an 
entrance into his Forbidden Land. 

Mr Oppert’s third voyage was undertaken in a 
much more romantic manner, but unluckily had 
the same abortive result. M. Feron, one of the 
three escaped missionaries, who had been eleven 
years in Corea when the massacre took place, 
represented to Mr Oppert that the only way to 
overawe the Regent was to obtain possession of 
certain holy relics, which were thought to insure 
his future, and were highly treasured as the source 
of his power. To hold these untU treaties were 
signed, and the country free to trade with foreigners, 
and free to worship whatever the people chose, 
and it was believed that the Regent would agree 
to anything which would again place him in pos- 
session of these sacred and valued relics. Arrange- 
ments completed, a third descent was made on 
the coasts of Corea ; and a strong party landed, 
and proceeded to the secluded spot where the 
relics were enshrined ; but alas ! all the repre- 
sentations of the ease by which they were to be 
obtained had been exaggerated ; and after a body 
of men worked hard all day at the earthwork by 
which it was surrounded, in place of a door, an 
immense block of stone was found fitted into the j 
wall, and there were no implements at the disposal i 
of the assailants for disjnacing this formidable 
obstacle. A retreat was therefore resolved upon ; 
and all the bright dreams were suddenly dis- 
pelled ; for of course it w’as impossible to make 
a second attempt, as by this time it was well 
known that the Rqgent would send his troops to 
guard the treasures, and it would be impossible | 
for an unarmed party to achieve success. Secrecy : 
and rapidity were the only elements likely to win 
the desired end, and now secrecy was no longer 
possible, as the country was swarming with crowds, 
who openly expressed regret at the failure of the 
enterprise. 

M. Feron was especially grieved that his design 
for returning to ms beloved Coreans was thus 
Iriistrated, and it was resolved to make one more 
attempt; and a de^atch was forwarded to the 
R^ent entreating him to reconsider his decision, 
and entertain the proposals of a treaty of peace 
and friendly commerce. The attempt was again 
fruitless. An unfortunate circumstance caused a 
sudden retreat of the party. When most of the 
travellers were on shore, the men strolling about 
the town, while their superiors were conferring 
with the chief officials of the place, and tlie 
party were about to re-embark, it was found that 
one of the men had stolen a calf. Mr Oppert 
offered to rehnburse the owner for the loss, and 
was mknding arranging the terms, when a shot 


was fired firom the wall of the city, followed by 
another and yet another. The sailors made a 
r^ular stampede to the boats, a Manilamon being 
killed and several wounded ; and all got away as 
fast as possible, for it was no joke to have five 
hundred soldiers firing away as hard os they could. 
This was the first appearance of hostility, and was 
no doubt dictated by the Regent’s orders, in 
revenge for the attempt on bis relics; and as 
nothing further was to be gained, the Emperor 
steamed back to China. 

Since these events, the Japanese government 
has been successful in gaining important conces- 
sions ; and by the terns of a treaty lately signed, 
the Japanese are now entitled to send a permanent 
resident to the capital ; three ports are open to 
vessels from that country ; and liberty is given to 
survey the coasts, a right likely to he of great 
service. What Japan has gained, other nations 
may as easily secure ; and perhaps before long 
Corea shall cease to he known as ‘ The Forbidden 
Land.’ 


C E C I L’S MISTAKE. 

IN TWO CHArXEBS.-— CHArTEB I. 

Edgar TBEsriiiiiAN was one of Fortune’s darlings ; 
80 at least said every one who knew him. He 
was five-and-twenty, handsome, well endowed 
with brains, popular with each sex ; the only 
child of one of the most wealthy and highly 
respected bankers in Loudon ; and as yet he had 
not known a care. Look at him, as he lounges 
into the breakfast-room of the handsome great 
Kensington mansion his father has lately taken. 
Did you ever see a better specimen of a fine young 
Englishman of the period ? Tall and slender, 
with a lazy, careless grace of manner ; dark eyes, 
hair jet black, and a slight dark moustache. Ho 
looks very lazy ; perhaps you might suspect him 
to be seif-indulgent. But for all that, Edgar 
Tresillian is a true gentleman, when you get at 
the real man under these little alfectations. He 
is kind, even temler-hearted ; gentle to the old 
and the very young, honourable too; and with a 
genuine scorn of anything base, mean, or degrading. 
The breakfust-iHjom is eiopty ; the table only laid 
for one. Mr Tresillian the elder is and in the 
City before his indolent son has rung for his hot- 
water. What does it matter? the father says. 
He likes his boy to enjoy what his industry has 
provided for him. 

Edgar took up the letters lying in a little pile 
by his plate, and turned them over. He tossed 
the busmess-looking documents on one side, and 
glanced over the invitations carelessly. But there 
was one directed in a clear round woman’s hand 
he picked from the rest with some interest ‘I 
wonder what Cecil has got to say to me ? ’ he said 
to himself. ‘It isn’t often my little cousin 
honours me. Perhaps it is only in her mother's 
name — invitation to some dance or picnic at 
Richmond.’ As he opened the envelope, he saw 
with surprise that it contained a closely written 
letter, beginning abruptly. ‘Yes,’ it said, ‘you 
have found out my secret. If it were any one in 
the world but you, I would deny it even now ; 
but you would soon find out I was deceiving vou. 
And after all, is it so shameful for a girl to love 
a man who does not care for her?’ — ‘Good 
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heavens ! ’ Edgar ejaculated in dismay, letting the 
letter fall from his hand. ‘ Can it be possible that 
Cecil Maynard writes like that to me ?’ He read 
on however. * I will be honest, and have it out ; 
and then you mast never, never as long as you 
live, speak of it again, or I think it wUl kill me, 
I can’t help it. 1 know I am a fool— anything 
you like ; but — murder will out — I am in love — 
(there *s plain old English for you at las^ you see) 
with Edgar Tresillian. Now, Olive, if you ever 
breathe a word of tliis, I do believe I am capable 
of killing you.’ — ‘ Olive ! ' cried Edgar. * Then the 
letter is not to me! What have I done?' He 
turned the sheet over quickly; it ended thus: 

* Well, I have scores of other notes to write, so 
I must bring this scrawl to an end. Excuse it, 
dearest Olive ; put it all down to the horrid state 
of mind in which it was written. I feel as if my 
face never would grow cool again, after what you 
said last night ; and believe me always your affec- 
tionate but idiotic friend, Cecilia Mavnabd. 
Tuesday evening ' 

‘ Let me think now,’ Edgar said to himself, 
folding up the poor little traitorous letter with 
remorseful care. ‘ I have got into a pretty scrape ! 
Cecil must never find tliis out. It is as plain as 
possible to me now. She has put a note for 
me probably into the envelope directed to Miss 
iJenzil ; and Miss Denzil’s letter has found its way, 
by a most unfortmiatc mistake, to me! What 
is to be done ? The first thing is to keep it from 
Cecil. Poor dear little girl! 1 would not nave her 
hurt for worlds. So she is in love with me ; and 
all her defiant, pnmd, saucy ways after all come 
to that I 1 never for one second imagined it. 
If it had btcn Olive Denzil liow — the worst 
of it is, I an mortally afraid I prefer Olive to 
Cecil, wlio pntfers me ! And yet, Cecil’s happi- 
ness is the fir.st thing. If she loves me, 1 do not 
see what I can do but offer myself to her. No 
such great sacrifice on my part either, I have 
known and been fond of her since I was in jackets 
and sent her valentines. My “little wife” I used to 
call her. Strange if she is to be my little ivife after 
all ! ’ 

Edgar Tresillian did not eat mpeh breakfast 
after this disclosure ; his thoughts were busy with 
the past and the future. Much that hud been 
enigmatical to him was plain now ; and he would 
make Cecil happy, and flirt no more with Olive. 
Involuntarily, he sighed as this resolve passed 
through his mind. Olive was very fascinating, 
though he did not believe in her as he did in 
Cecil, who was true to the heart’s core. He knew 
that Olive had not very much heart ; but she was 
80 ‘ taking,* and always knew exactly what to do 
and say. Cecil was a little bit shy and abrupt 
sometimes, and would get huffed and eay snappish 
things. Never mind. He had quite determined. 
The first thmg to he done was to see Miss Denzil, 
and set the matter right with her, and then he 
would go to Cecil After all, it was something to 
have a purpose in life. He was almost tired of the 
endless round o^leasure that year after year had 
brought him. The next question, he thought, as 
he pushed back his chair from his scarcely touched 
meal, was, how to get at Olive without any one 
else being there ? He was to have met her, and Cecil 
too, that evening at Mrs Appleton’s ; but he dare 
not put it off till then. The end of his cogitation 
was that he must call in Monteagle Square directly. 


and get a minute with Olive somehow. Edgar 
went out with more energy than nsu^; the 
thought of sparing Cecil pain, of giving her hap- 
piness, roused him to resolution of puipose. 

The fates were propitious to him that morning. 
The servant told mm that Mrs Denzil had driven 
out with the young ladies; but Miss Denzil was 
having her singing-lesson ; and if he would sit 
down in the drawing-room a minute, she would 
be diseng^ed. So Edgar sat on the sofa, feeling 
a little hit nervous, for almost the first time in 
his life, and looking very handsome, and with a 
slight flush on his face, as he leaned back, tapping 
his boot with his cane. The folding-doors were 
closed, and from the back drawing-room came the 
sound of the piano and the clear, brilliant, bird-like 
notes of the singer. Edgar did not think of the 
music ; he was only ilhpatient for it to cease. At 
last Signor Kossi took his leave ; and the folding- 
door swung back to admit the efitrance of Miss 
Denzil. 

‘You here, at this time, Mr Tresillian!’ she 
cried with a pretty surprised look, stepping forward 
and giving him her hand. ‘ What very important 
business brings you, pray?’ Something in the 
young man’s heightened colour and confused look 
struck her as she looked in his face ; her own 
colour rose slightly — very slightly — Miss Denzil 
generally kept her face in excellent control She 
was a striking-looking girl, tall and slim, with 
an ivory-white skin, and eyes that seemed able 
to express anything at will. Edgar noticed tho 
faint, soft colour that rose to her face, and htf 
felt that he was getting on dangerous ground. 
He saw that Olive misinterpreted his errand ; 
and he stammered dreadfully as he spoke, drawing 
Cecil’s letter from his pocket. 

‘I — I believe. Miss Denzil — ^yoa must have 
received a note which puzzled you from — from my 
cousin Miss Maynard, this morning.’ 

‘ From Miss Maynard ? From Cecil ? Indeed, I 
have received no note.’ She looked wonderingly 
at him, completely at a loss ; and he paused too, 
scarcely knowing what to do. ‘ What makes you 
think 1 have heard from her ? ’ she asked again. 

At that moment, oddly enough, the postman’s 
rat-tat sounded. ‘ Perhaps it was delayed — 
perhaps that is it,’ muttered Edgar. 

Olive looked more and more surprised — a faint 
frown crossed her forehead. Had Edgar Tresillian 
come to call just to ask her if she had heard 
from Cecil Maynard ? 

He hurried into an explanation, veiy awkwardly. 
*,The fact is — you will wonder what I ani driviM 
at. Miss Denzil — I received a letter from Cecil 
which was intended for you. The envelopes were 
wrongly directed. This is tlie' letter. But do not 
read it, please, till I have said a word or two.’ 

The servant entered at this moment with a note, 
which he gave to Olive. ‘ Yes ; it is from Cecil,’ ; 
she said. ‘ Shall I open it ? ’ 

‘ Please, da You will find that it is intended 
for me, I believe.’ 

Miss Denzil read aloud : ‘ Dear EDOAB—Mamma 
asked me to send you a line to say she will not 
be able to go with us to Hampton, as we talked of 
doing on ’Hiursday ; so of course it is out of the 
questioD, as we have no other chaperon on hand. 
She wanted me also to ask you if you can pei> 
suade Mr Tresillian to come to dinner with us 
on Friday, as an America gentleman is eoming 
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vilSi whom she thinks he would be {^leased. She 
will be, glad to see you too, tliat evening. Dinner 
at the t»usd time.— Yours always truly, C. M.' 

* Yes;, you are right, you see,’ said Olive, holding 
tha note out to him. *Kow for minei. What a 
blunder Cecil has made of it ! ’ 

‘ This note is yours,’ Edgar said earnestly, 
withholding it a moment j. ‘and yet — now I have 
seen it— 1 i'eel as if I should like to ask you to put 
it. in the fire unread. But perhaps candour will j 
be the best in the end for all of ua. 1 know 1 can 
trust to your generosity, when you have read that 
letter. Cecil makes a confession to you which 
has opened my eyes to what is a great happiness 
to me. I can’t say what 1 mean more plainly. 
Please, read it — it will explain itself. Don’t think 
me a coxcomb, and spare Cecil ; but 1 need not 
ask you that.’ 

He got through this speech very lamelv ; and as 
Olive slowly read the letter he gave her, he waited 
with his eyes fixed upon her face. But it was not 
an easy face to read. She placed the note in her 
pocket, raised her eyes to lus, and said quietly and 
coldly: ‘Well?’ 

‘1 am going to trust you with a secret of mine 
now>’ he said, lus eyes falling under her steady 
gaze. ‘I hope to be able to tell you soon that 
Cecil is to be my wife. I won’t insult you by 
asking you to keep my secret from her. You are 
her friend, and 1 know she is safe in your hands. 

I should be miserable if I thought she knew that 
1 had read that letter ! Dear Miss Denzil, we are 
’joth in your power.’ 

‘So that unfortunate, mistake of Cecil’s bos 
brought to light a veiy fortunate discovery,’ Olive 
said, with ratlier a scornful little laugh, ‘You 
have found your own feelings out, as well os 
hers.* 

‘I have always been very fond of Cecil,’ he 
replied half pleadingly. Olive’s voice was a tritie 
sad, and it touched him more than he dared own. 

‘ WelV she said, ‘ I am very glad then it seems 
likely to end so well for you and her. Cecil will 
make you very happy. Now you know so much, 

I suppose I may as well tell you what brought 
this note to me. I was blaming Cecil a day or 
two ago with not trusting me, with being so 
reserved with me. She owned to being — well, to 
earing for some one — and I suppose she thought 
I was vexed with her. It was all foolish girls’ 
talk, which there is no use in going into. I wish 
you joy, Mr Tresillian, and Cecil too. It is perhaps 
a liUle sad to look at happiness through another’s 
eyes ; hut few mople are born under such a lucky 
star, as ydn and Cecil 1 ’ 

She held out her hand to him. Poor fellow, 
he was almost traitor to his resolve as he pressed 
that fdender white hand. Por a moment the 
desire seized him. to draw her to him — ^to give up 
all idea of making Cecil happy, to think only 
of himself ; but he released the band, and with 
it he let drop for ever the thought of Olive Denzil’s 
love. Only a few more words passed between i 
them ; and before many minutes were over, Edgar ' 
was again in the square ; tha door, of what had 
eometunee seemed a sort of Paradise to him, was 
dosed, and he turned his thoughts determinately i 
on Cecil. Maynordi— and duty. 

i 

Thai «veoin(^ at about ten o’dodc, Edgar entered < 
Mr8.h;:pjdetflfl^noflnu^ whN» wem aseembled the ! 


uanal well-dressed crowd of ball-goers. A good 
many eyes lingered on him as he made his way 
through. There waa not a handsomer young man 
in the room, and he looked even handsomer than 
usual that night, for a certain excitement gave 
just what he generally wanted, animation. Two 
girls were standing together. One, tall, dender, 
m white silk, with bunches of exotics here and 
there, was Miss DenzU; the other, smaller and 
less striking, though not without attractions of 
her own, was Cecil Maynard. She had a sen-, 
sitive face, which was almost too true an index to 
her thoughts ; dark-blue eyes, honest and tender 
— a little wistful too— brown, wavy hair ; a com- 
plexion which made a pretty contrast to Olive's 
ivory pallor. Cecil always felt annoyed with her 
own tiresome trick of blushing; other people 
[ thought it pretty enough. Something now in 
Edgar’s intent look as it fell upon her brought 
the eloquent, foolish flush almost to her forehead, 

I which Olive’s slight, sarcastic smile did not tend 
[ to diminish. Possessing himself of Miss Maynard’s 
card, Edgar quietly returned it to her with the 
initials E. T. opposite every round-dance. Olive 
turned away to now to an eager partner hurrying 
forward ; and Cecil looked doubtfully in her 
cousin’s face. 

‘ What do you mean by putting me down for all 
these, Edgar ? ’ slie asked simply. 

‘ What do those hieroglyphics generally mean ? ’ 
he answered, smiling. 

‘ But if I dance with you all those times ’ 

She stopped. 

‘Well, if you dance with me all those times, 
what will happen, Cecil ?’ 

‘Mamma will not be pleased; and — besides’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ People might wonder,’ she murmured. 

‘Never mind that. Come now; don’t be dis- 
agreeable, and spoil my enjoyment ! Let me 
have one perfect evening to-night, and don't think 
about what comes after.’ 

‘ How foolish to talk like that, Edgar, ’ returned 
Cecil, severely. ‘You need not treat me as you 
do other young ladies ; wc have known each other 
too long.’ 


‘How do I* treat other young ladies, pray?’ he 
asked, laughing. ‘I ajsuro you, I don’t intend 
to do so.’ f 

‘ You know what I meam You used not take 
the trouble to flirt with me.’ 

‘ Do )^ou call it flirting to want to dance every 
waltz with you ? I do not I never have flirtecl, 
never want to flirt with you, CeciL* Something, 
gravely tender in his tone struck her strangely. 
She bad never heard him speak so before. She 
raised her clear candid eyes to bis ; but met there 
so soft an answer, that they fell again beneath 
it, mid the hand upon bis arm began to tremble. 
They did not take many turns in the waltz ; Edgar 
was lazy, and said it was too hot to dance ; and 
before very long he had established his partner in 
a quiet nook of the conservatory behind a great 
orange-tree, where two low seats were most con- 
veniently placed. As they disappea^red. Miss 
DenzU’a eyes lighted upon them with & peculiar 
expression— not. exactly a pleasant one. 

‘ You lazy boy I’.inteijected Cecil, trving to speak 
in her. usual laughing easy way with oim. ‘ Why 
do you want to bring me in here? You know 
1 like waltzing, better- than fuaything,* 
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* Oh, we will have pleatf:y ©f waltzing prezently. apoke alwaya slowly and with caution, and was 

lam not lazy just now. I never feltleBS eo; hut never known to betr^ feeling, except where his 
1 want to get yon all to myself, little coosini.for son was concerned. This only son was His idol; 
once, and have a tidk— we 'two akme. You know for him he worked and amassed money ; to please 
it is my only chance on these oecasiona 1 don’t him he would have mven up the most cherished 
know whether it is yom foult or your family’s, hopes of his life. Edgar had never been crossed 
but you are always in a crowd at hom& I o£^ by his father, and had a true affection for him ; 
want to send them all to the right aWt.' but there was no intimacy between them. Mr 

* Why, Edgar, what nonsense. What on earth Tresillian had not an intimate in the world, 

diould you want tW for ? ’ • ‘Why, what on earth’s the meaning of this, 

* Why dio’dd 1 want to get you all to myself ? Edgar?’ he said, smiling as his son entered the 

room. ‘Of all mornings to choose, this ought to 
be the last for so early an appearance ! You 
can’t have been in bed three hours.’ 

‘Did you hear me come in ?’ 
worth °your while so to treat me. I don’t care ‘Yea It was broad daylight Have you any- 
for that sort of thing, you know.’ thing to say to me, my boy ? ’ 

‘ What sort of thing, Cecil ? Why axe you so ‘ Yes, sir. You knbw you have been.tKging me 

cross ? What sort of thing is it you don’t like ? to many lately.’ , 

Is it that you don’t like me to love you ? ’ ‘Yes,’ said his father eagerly, 'as he paused. 

‘ Love me ? 0 Edgar ! I know you don’t mean ‘ And are you going to take my advice ? ’ 
it ; a “ silly dream.’” ‘ I hope so, if you have no objection.’ 

‘ Cecil, I am afraid you have a very bad opinion ‘ And the lady ? ’ 
of me. Did I ever try to deceive you ? Look at ‘Is Cecilia Maynard.’ 

me, darling, and see if you think you shall be ‘ Cecilia Maynard ! I am very glad indeed to 

able to care for a lazy good-for-nothing fellow like hear it, my dear boy ! She is everything I could 
me ? ’ wish — a pretty, taking, lady-like girl ; and last — 

We may leave the rest to the reader’s fancy, and least, I suppose you will say— she has not 
When a tender-hearted girl is asked to take the a bad little fortune of her own.’ 
very man of all others she has secretly fixed her ‘ Certainly I do not attach much importanco to 
heart upon, she is not very long hesitating. Edgar that,’ returned Edgar, with indifference, 
and Cecil were an unconscionably long time in His father rose. *I must be off,’ he said; 
tlie conservatory. Mrs Maynard had begun to * though I should like to stay and talk with yo« 
look somewhat anxiously for her daughter, who I am very glad, Edgar, very much pleased with 
had very pink cheeks wiien she emergeX your choice. I was rather afraid you would have 

i'reseiitly, L'iive drew Cecil on one side. ‘Well, fixed on Miss Denzil. You have been, very dy 
my dear,’ she whispered, ‘ is it all right ? Have about CeciL’ 

you discovered that while you were fretting about Edgar looked somewhat embarrassed. ‘ Why 
him, he was sighing for you?’ There was a certain afraid, father? Miss Denzil is a very handsome, 
something in her tone that jarred the sensitive girl, clever girl, immensely admired.’ 

The thought passed through bet with a sudden ‘Yes, yes ; 1 know. But I prefer little Cecy. 
ang ; * 1 wish I had not told Olive I cared for Well, good-morning, my boy. 1 am late as it 
im ; ’ and she rejjlied rather coldly and quietly : is.’ 

‘ A ballroom isn’t a very good place for coufes- E(^ar’8 interview with Mrs Maynard, who was 
sions, Olivo. You will know all about it soon a widow, was highly satisfactory to both. The 
enough.’ . mother was delighted to think that her darling 

‘ Oh, there is something to know, then ? Well, was likely to be so happily married ; for she had a 
dear, I congratulate you. In ‘your case, true love sincere affection for her ‘ Cousin Mary’s boy,’ as 
seems destined to run very smooth indeed.’ she colled him, though she wished he had a little 

The rest of the evening was one dream of more purpose in life. And she had always had 
ha{)]>ine88 — perhaps the most perfect Cedi was quite a motherly feeling for him. Perhaps too she 
Xistiued ever to know. Mrs Maynard could not had au impression that Cecil had got to feel rather 
resist her daughter’s entreaties for ‘just one more more than what was cousinly or even sisterly for 
dance and the summer dawn was stealing up the him ; though, as the reader knows, she had cop- 
east as Edgar placed her in the brougham. Her fessed it to no one but Miss Denzil in that note 
sweet eyes were a little heavy, and the face looked which had, either so unluckily or so luckily, 
pale by the garish light ; but, he thought, only the miscarried. Edgar asked leave to take his fiancee 
tenderer and softer for that. He wrapped the on the river; but was rather annoyed when she 
white cloak round her f»r neck, and longed to appeared ready for the expedition with a small 
kiss her as he did so ; but Mrs Maynard was there, brother at her heels. She saw his disappoint- 
and lip-ewdutings must wait for a happier opnor- ment. ‘ You ^y boy !' she said, ‘ why need you 
tunity. ‘Adieu, darling,’ he whispered. ‘1 shall mind Harry? He will be quite absorbed in hilt 
call on “mamma” before lunch; and if she fishing if w'e land; and you will have plenty of 
allows I shall try and take yon on the water, me before you have done with m^' Ferha{» 
Adieu, my own little wife I ’ Cecil had been a little bit cuiming in her sdcc- 

To his father’s astonishment, Edgar joined him tion of a chaperon. Harry was rather a dull littia 
at breakfast^ looking as auimated as if dancing fellow, aud never saw what he was not meant to 
till four in the morning was the healthiest occu- sec. A sharp-sighted sister just, in her teeaa 

E atioa imaginable. Mr Tresillian was a tall, would be far more alarming 
eavy, grave-looking men — a very picture of a What iu the whole woHd can be move cluiKttiiiig 
Bradsh imanayed man of. high reapectabilitjr. He — -even when, one is imt. in love»— than fl o at i ii g tat 


Well, 1 think your own common-sense may teu 
you why.’ 

‘ Edgar,’ Cecil said, in a slightly displeased tone, 
tnmiher her head awaV. ‘ I wonder you think it 
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a calm, sunlit river in glorious June weather? 
Edgar was a capital rower ; but it was too pleasant 
drifting on among the lilies to work hard ; and he 
found a never-failing interest in watching the 
changing face opposite his own, looking so pretty 
under her broad hat with its bunch of wild-flowcrs. 
Harry behaved beautifully. He begged to be 
landed on a small island to fish ; and the others 
were most obligingly ready to humour him. So 
they floated softly on, in a dreamy world of youth 
and love and hope ; and all seemed inexpressibly 
sweet to Cecil — too happy almost to be true. Of 
course they gathered forget-me-nots. Years after, 
Cecil could hardly look at the little packet 
labelled ‘June 10th, Edgar,’ without tears. So 
the long, still, happy summer day wore on to per- 
fect evening; and when Edgar went home that 
night, hfe was quite satisfied that all other loves 
had been shams and delusions, and that Cecil was 
the only girl in the world worth living for. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 

BT C. W. MONTAGUE. 

NINTH PAPEH. 

Oil) Jack Clarke, a notability in his way as a 
circus proprietor, was, I have good cause to be- 
lieve, the model who sat for ‘ Sleary ’ in Charles 
Dickens’s Hari Times. Many of Clarke's personal 
tharacteristics are faithfully pictured in that 
character; and the pltj’sical defect of his gruff 
asthmatic voice, though not quite turning the s 
into thf so nearly produced that effect, that no 
combination of type could represent it better than 
that which the great novelist adopted. On one 
occasion, I was riding in company with Clarke 
from Reading to Oxford, wdien he commenced 
speaking of a few of his misfortunes, finishing ui) 
with the direful results of his short stay in the 
town he had then left, ‘I’ve jutht given three 
erformanthes in Reading, and lortht nearly two 
undred poundth by them. It ’th a fact, thir,’ I 
was not aware that Clarke ever had so much 
money as that to lose ; so I expressed my surprise, 
asking him how he had managed to do it. ‘ Well, 
you thee, thir, when I canm to the platho, I made 
my calculathonth that the firtht eveningth per- 
formanth would produth a hundred poundth, and 
the nectht two nightth we thood take at leatht 
fifty poundth a night ; that ’th two hundred 
poundth in all, thin Well, vou’ld thcarthely 
believe ‘it, thir, but we only took twenty- 
thickth!’ 

Some time ago I met Tom Fillis the clown, 
and after an exchange of greetings, expressed my 
surprise to see him look so thin and miserable, 

‘ Enough to make any one thin and miserable,’ 
he said in reply, ‘to go through what I have done 
lately. I’ve been doing a tour with old Snuffy 
J ’a proprietary company [a kind of co-opera- 

tive undertaking in which the members, instead 
of receiving a fixed salary, share the profits in 
ceitwn proportions agreed upon] and ha,vc had 
a nice time of it. Sharing the profits indeed ! 
We had to slmre the losses, more like, and live 
on northing a week or near to it. The lent was 
pitchM mongside a turnip-field once, and we 
tbought a bit o’ thinning would do the crop good ; 


so we set to work to help the farmer after our 
fashion-— krat our pot boiling some time, I can 
tell you. But it’s poor work living on turnips, 
even when they ore to he had cheap. Do you 
remember old J ^*8 missis? She’s marked a 

f ood deal with small-pox, aud squints horridly. 
>nt for all that, she ’d take leading ladies, young 
or old— didn’t matter which to her. Once, one 
of our r^nlar customers asked us to plky Tits 

Lady of * Lyons, so we brought it out Mrs J 

took Pauline, while I appeared as Claude Melnotte. 
I sha’n’t forget that night in a hurry. There was 
a parcel of lads in the audience a bit up to their 
larks ; and you know how handy youngsters are 
at picking out any peculiarities in others. Well, 
we got to the place where I am supposed to see 
Pauline coming, and have to announce the inter- 
esting fact. Just at the moment that she was 
standing at the wings ready to come on to the 
stage, I spoke my line — 

“ See where she comes — the beautiful Pauline ! ” 

and smiled rapturously upon the missis as she 
entered. For a moment all was attention ; but 
just then a young scamp sang out in a stage- 
whisper : “ Lor, ain’t she a lovely creetur ! ” aud 
then all the boys chimed in, and a pretty chow- 
row they kicked up all the while, first one and 
then another of ’em. I was precious glad, I 
can tell you, when the thing was over aud the 
“ beautiful Pauline ” took herself off.’ 

In the spring of 1865, after a most brilliant 
season in the Royal Pavilion Riding School at 
Brighton, our circus proceeded to Soutliaiuplon, 
where we occupied the building erected in the 
previous year by Mr Charles Hengler. Here an 
incident happened to me, upon whicli I cannot 
even now look hack without a .shudder at the 
narrow chance by which 1 escaped with my life. 

I had suggested to Mr Ginnett that the boys 
of the Training Ship, whicli was lying about 
three miles distant up Soutliampton Water, should 
be invited to visit a performance at the circus 
gratis. This proposition being agreed to, it was 
decided that Mr Bruin, the agent to our establish- 
ment, should accompany me on the first favour- 
able opportunity ; the sea at that time of the 
year — March — being usually verw rough. After 
a few days’ delay, a bright simshiny morning, 
almost free from wind, tempted us to try our 
fortune on the deep ; and off we started towards 
the hiring station for boats. Arrived there, I 
handed Bruin half a sovereign, telling him to 
make the best bargain he could. Now, Bruin 
was always known as a close-fisted fellow, and 
good at making a bargain ; though in this instance 
his exceeding'cleverness in this direction nearly 
cost us our lives. Leaning on the railings, I 
watched my keen friend’s interview with the 
group of old salts who had surrounded him, until 
when my patience was nearly exhausted, ho 
shouted out : ‘ It ’s all right — come along ! ’ The 
bystanders shipped the oars and sails ; Bruin and 
I took our places ; the boat was shoved off into 
the water, and in jumped a young fallow who 
had undertaken to convoy us to the Training 
Ship and back; a mere stiipling, and not at 
all my idea of a sailor. But that was only a 
passing thought ; and off we went. The tide 
was running with us ; and any one who is familiar 
with the swiftness of the current in this narrow 
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sea, will understand my surprise at_ reaching our 
destination — a distance of tnree miles— so much 
sooner than I had expected. ‘ It 's all nonsense 
to call thw three miles,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Wait till we’re coming back again with the 
tide against us,’ replied Bruin ; * you ’ll find it 
long enough then, I ’ll warrant.’ ^ 

We arrive<i at the ship. The captain received 
us very kindly ; and we explained the object of 
our visit Alter accepting our offer with mpy 
thanks on tbe boys’ behalf, the gallant officer 
invited us to partake of some refreshment before 
our return, AVhen we came on deck again, the 
lads were put through some of their manoeuvres, 
which they executed with cheerfulness, prompt- 
ness, and skill. On being again mustered, the 
captain explained to tbe lads the purport of our 
visit — an announcement which was received with 
ringing cheers. After cordially thanking the 
captain for his hosjiitality, we descended the 
companion-ladder, at the foot of which we found 
our boatman impatiently waiting our return ; for 
a brisk W’ind had sprung up, and the weather 
altogether looked very nasty. We immediately 
started ; but after an Iiour’s hard rowing, we 
seemed to have made but little headway; so I 
suggested that as the wind was astern, we might 
take advantage of it and hoist our sail. Our 
hoiitman proceeded to carry this suggestion into 
ftx<!Cution ; but he handled the sail so awkwardly 
that a gust of wind caught it ; we heeled over to 
leeward, sliipping a (piantity of water, and were 
in the greatest "danger of capsizing altogether. 
At the same moment, one of our oars slipped out 
of the rowlock, and I only just succeeded in 
reaching it b< fore it was out of reach. Bruin 
swore at the youth for his clumsiness ; but for 
sole response, tlio poor fellow sang out: ‘You 
must lend a band, or M'e shall all be drowned ! ’ j 
I know nothing of boating ; but I knew that the 
wind was loo much for us in the absence of 
any one who could handle the sail ; so 1 at once 
hauled it dow'U — how I diil, I don’t know ; then 
telling Bruin to toko iny place at the helm, I 
took up the oar I liud saved, told the boatman to 
take the other ; and thus, after another hour and 
a half’s hard pulling, during the whole of which 
time Bruin was bailing out Water with his deer- 
stalker, we succeeded in making port ; and very 
glad we were to find ourselves once more upon 
terra firma. 

It appeared that the sailors, disgusted with the 
terms Bruin bad oflered, would have nothing to 
do with us ; but one of them had agreed to lend 
his boat to the man who took us, who instead of 
being a sailor, tpned out to bo only a land- 
lubber — an idle tailor ! 

It must not be supposed that the life of an 
equestrian performer is all pleasure, or the 
business of the proprietor all profit. In the 
career of master and man alike, there are many 
ups and downs. The successes of each, though 
arising in a few instances from pure good fortune, 
are in tha main due to diligence, perseverance, 
and pluck ; while the reverses that occur, some- 
times no doubt the result of unavoidable misfor- 
tunes, are in too many instances caused by the 
individual sufferers themselves. Competition be- 
tween the great rival companies is occasionally 
very keen ; and it needs one to have all his wits 


about him to steer safely through the shoals and 
quicksands on each side and avoid the breakers 
ahead. Two once well-known circus prop'rietors, 
Ryan and Pablo Fanque, although well established 
ill popular favour, succumbed to the internal 
weakness of a faulty or la^ard management ; 
and each died in the greatest poverty. While it 
is impossible to avoid the existence of competition, 
it is possible to steer clear of pome of its w’orst 
results, and make certain of a goodly portion of 
popular support. 

At the close of my description of a tenting tour 
in an earlier page, 1 alluded to the keen competi- 
tion that existed then, in consequence of the stay 
in England of the powerful American circus of 
Messrs Howes and Cushing, which consisted in 
1861 of four distinct and strong companies, all 
contending for a shaife of the public patronage, 
which would, but for their presence^ have belonged 
to English proprietors alone. After completing 
our tour through South Wales, we made direct 
for Gloucester, Here we found a formidable 
array of competitors thick on the field. When I 
arrived as agent in advance for Mr Ginnctt, 
Cooke’s circus was already performing in the 
town ; Sanger's was announced to arrive in three 
or four days, and Hengler’s in little more than a 
week ! Sanger’s had the novel attmetion of a live 
lion on the roof of one of the large vans, crouching 
at the feet of Britannia, who was armed with a 
trident and seated on a tlirono. A striking group 
tliey formed. Hengler’s had with them a curiosity 
in the shape of a South American bullock with a* 
huge hump on its back, which, if I remember 
rightly, they called .a Bonassus. Here, then, was a 
host of opponents. 

Not many weeks after, we met Hengler’s again 
under the following circumstances. I was at a 
place called Haltwhistle in Northumberland, and 
went to the post-office to inquire if there were any 
letters for me. The postmaster handed me one ; 
but upon looking at the address, I found it was 
for Rivolti, Hcngler’s famous ring-master, and then 
agent in advance. I at once returned the letter 
to the postmaster, who apologised for his mistake. 
The letter being there, told me that Rivolti him- 
self could not be far away, and that his circus 
must be close on our heels. Judge of my morti- 
fication when I learned that he had taken the 
town for the very same day that I had ! The 
result was, that Ginnett’s circus, for wdiich I was 
acting, proved a failure as far as Haltwhistle was 
concerned. One interesting circumstance con- 
tributed to turn the tide of popular favour away 
from us. During the previous visit of Henglcr’S 
circus to the neighbourhood, Mrs Hengler had 
met with a serious and nearly fatal accident, which 
necessitated a long stay on her part in the town, 
to the principal inhabitants of which she thus 
became a familiar acquaintance. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that many of her old friouds, who 
had sympathised with her illness, should w’lsh to 
see her once more, and visit the circus. 

Referring again to the rivalry of Messrs ilowM 
and Cushing ; this circus appeared once more in 
force upon the field in the spring of 13/0. I was 
then agent in advance to Messrs Sanger, whose 
circus 18 by far the largest and most complete 
amoncr the ‘tenting’ establishments of this country. 
Finding ourselves threatened with this fonnidable 
competition, Messra Sanger determined that we 






iQtist oilsr tfee Americans battle, and continue the 
fight ui9(til 'we had driven them oflf the Toad and 
outfuf tihe kingdom. The general arrangements for 
atfeadmitothis result having been intrusted to tny 
haaads, I commenced operations by persistently 
* hilling* each and every town taken by them, as 
though we were coming ourselves on the following 
^y ; it being well known to ns that English 
ai^tseers frequently wait for the last circus, when 
two or more companies are announced for about 
the same dates. Our next move was to take all 
the best towns of the North well in advance of 
our rivals, so as to quench the thirsters after 
enjoyment with otw cup of pleasure, before Messrs 
Howes and Cushing couild offer a draught from 
theirs. This mode of operation was entirely suo- 
cessful ; and at last, bearding the lion in his den, 
we appeared side ly side with them in Preston— 
the greatest feglish and the greatest American 
tenting companies thus appealing together to a 
by no means large constituency. On this memor- 
able occasion, showmen came from all parts of 
England to witness the contest ; two such con- 
cerns never having before been seen in one town 
on the same day. Our rivals acknowledged that 
we had beaten them; and shortly afterwards the 
Company returned to America. 

A difficulty of another kind meets the equestrian 
manager. It sometimes happens that the presence 
of a popular favourite in some other branch of 
public entertainment will mar the success of the 
travelling circus. Once our company visited 
'Wrexham, usually an excellent circus town. But 
it happened that on the same day there was a 
fonnidable counter-attraction, which caused our 
performance to be a financial failure. Our com- 
petitor for patron^e on this occasion was the 
celebrated actor 3. L. Toole, who besides being a 
brother-freeman of the City of London, was my 
schoolfellow for about four years, and my opponent 
in a contest for a much coveted prixe that was 
competed for by the form in whicn we both sat. 
Mr Toole was giving bis services at Wrexham 
in order to raise funds for the repair of some 
church in the neighbourhood ! 

Again, the travelling proprietor is open to dis- 
appointment through some break-down in his 
arrangements, arising from an unforeseen and j 
unavoidable cause. A unique instance of this ' 
species of annoyance hajroened within my own 
personal experience, aud 1 most add, to iny own 
great loss. It will be remembered that a few 
years ago a troupe of Chinese jugglers came over 
to England and astonished us all with their 
remarkaole dexterily in throwing knives and in ' 
performing curious and less dangerous tricks. 
After this Company had appeared for a long season 
at Druiy Lone Theatre, I engaged them on my 
own account for a long provincial tour. I was 
of course put to enormous preliminaiy expenses, 
for which, however, I expected to be amply repaid 
before the close of the engagement. We got 
through a portion of the tour satisfactorily, meet- 
ing with great success and plenty of patronage. 
But unfortunately for me, this happened at a 
time when Chinese jngglers or conjurers were not !• 
allowed to leave their own kingdom or to remain 
abroad without the special permission of the 
Court j an4 long before the conclusion of my tour 
the trouj® received a summons from the Chinese 
Emperor to return at, once to their native land. 


This cf course quite upsdt my caloulatians, and 
inSioted upon me a heavy pecuniary loss. 

A most important item in any welLappoiuted 
circus is the,valuabl8 Stud of highly trained per- 
forming hones. Moat of these intelligent creatures 
receive their training and learn their tricks in the 
circus to which they ore attached ; but occasionally 
clever hones axe Wght up from other circuses, 
aud sometimes exceedingly high prices are mvm 
for them. They thus represent not only a large 
sum of money intrinsically as horses, but ate 
valued at a considerably higher price, whtoh vari» 
according to their cleverness and the number 
their ' accomplishments.* Much might be said as 
to the beet method of training hones; but after 
all, it resolves itself into this: The hone must 
first be brought to feel that you ore his master — 
his superior ; not through fear of your power ; 
but on the contrary, through his experience that 
though you have tne power, it is always accom- 
panied vy kindness and by firmness, but n«wr 
with cruelty. Great tect on the part of the trainer 
is indispensable if he is to succeed in gaining first 
the confidence and then the obedience of his 
dumb pupil ; especially when we consider that 
the horse is many times stronger than a man, 
and is a dangerous animal to deal with when a 
spirit of resistance is roused within him. 

In my next and last paper, I propose devoting a 
few lines to a fuller consideration of certain traits 
in the character of this noble and useful sen^ant 
of man. 

SOME BRAVE WOMEN. 

Men, as a rule, have little admiration to spare 
for Amazonian dames. Even those who pro- 
fess to believe that the only natural difference 
between the sexes is that of gender, would never 
dream of contemning a woman for wanting valour. 
Excepting that form of it which consists in endur- 
ance of suffering, courage is scarcely yet recognised 
as a feminine attribute, and examples of bravery 
in womankind are still held worth the noting ; so 
we shall hardly do amiss in setting down a few 
modern insta/jces not generally known. 

An American authoress tells of an Arizonan 
matron who, upon her house being attacked by a 
band of Indians, while her hnsbandAvoa absent 
doing duty as a legislator, deeming 

Wliere your case can be no worse, 

The desp'rat’st is the wisest course, 

shot down six of the red-men with her own hand,, 
and next day wrote to her lord ; ‘ Dear John— • 
The Apaches attacked the ranche. I have won 
the fight. You need not come yourself ; but send 
some more ammunition.’ 

When the lives of those she loves are at stake, 
then, if ever, a woman will prove valient ; but 
even then, it is odds that she breaks down «• 
soon as tbe danger is past. Lady Cochrane readily 
put her life to the hazard for her husband’s sake, 
to shame bis faltering crew into sticking to their 
guns ; but altbou^ it is not so recorded, it would 
have been nothing surprising if kbe had indulged 
in « good ciy when the end was accomplished sm 
the victory achieved. 

A West Virginian named Von Bibber was one 
day hotly pursued by Indiana, bent upon 'Obtaining 
Im scalp ; and all other ocoesa to the. river being 
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cnt off, lie made for aa oreriMmgmg rook jart 
below the Eanawha Falls ; and there, a hun^d 
feet above a seething whirlpool, kept his foes at 
bay with his ^od rile ; witbin sight of his wife, 
Standing with her babe in her arms on the other 
side of the river. For a moment she stood as if 
petrified, then calling to hdm to leap into the river 
and meet her, she laid the child on the grass, 
Bprang'into a skiff, seized the oars, and plied them 
with a will. As she neared the middle of the 
stream. Van Bibber saw the Indians' coming in 
full force, yelling, in anticipation of an easy 
capture. ‘ wife ! ’ shouted he ; ‘I ’m coming j 
drop down a little lower j’ and springing from the 
crag, descended like an arrow into the water. As 
he rose panting to the surface, the boat was along- 
side of him, and his wife helped him to scramble 
into it, while a shower of arrows and shot fell 
around the pair. The brave woman wasting none 
of her strength in words, silently rowed her more 
dead than alive husband to the bank, straight to 
the spot where the baby had been left. Some 
men pulled the boat high up on the sand, and 
helped Van Bibber on his feet, and gently depo- 
sited him by the infant’s side, whilst its mother 
burst into a wild fit of weeping. The babe is now 
living in the pride of grandfatherhood, and the 
rock is called Van Bibber’s Rock to this day, in 
remembrance of his narrow escape. 

In October 1877, the brigantine Moorburg left 
Foochou in China, for Melbourne ; carrying four 
seamen, the captain, mate, and last but by no means 
least, the captain’s wife, who was a little delicate 
woman, and her baby. They had not gone far on 
their voyage ere the crew fell sick, and one after 
another died. The mate did not succumb entirely, 
but l)ecame reduced to a skeleton, and was incap- 
able of doing much; while the captain himself was 
almost in as miserable a plight, his legs having 
swollen tremendously, and his body being a mass 
of sores. His wife alone held up under the terrible 
heat, although she had nursed the sick till they 
needed nursing no longer, had looked well to her 
baby’s needs, 1ml done duty at the wheel in regu- 
lar watches, and taken her share of seaman’s work 
besides. To make matters w^irse, thu ship sprung 
a leak, which the captain luckily was able to stop ; 
and eventually the Moorburg’ got into Brisbane 
harbour, half-full of water, with two sick men on 
board as her crew all told, and a w'oman at the 
helm • the gallant woman bringing not only the 
ship but her baby safe into port. 

Some time in 1871, a woman named Theresa 
Maria, dwelling in the village of Fratel, on the 
frontier of Portugal and Spain, on the way across 
the fields with her husband’s dinner, was told by 
a shepherd-boy that he had seen a w’olf prowling 
about. Never having seen one in her life, she put 
down her basket, and directed by the lad, climbed 
to a high place, and looking eagerly around, de- 
scried the animal in the act of devouring a lamb. 
Thinking to scare the brute from its prey, the 
boy shouted at it and pelted it with stones ; so 
infuriating the wolf, that it left its meal un- 
finished, and made for its disturber, jumping up 
at the little fellow’s face, tearing the flesh, and 
then palling him to the ground. What did the 
horror-stricken onlooker do — run away ? Not she. 
Picking up a large stone, she rushed on the beast, 
aaad seized hold eff him. In vain he bit and tore 
her flesh; tiie undaunted woman contrived to 


keep his throitt closely ’infoMed by her left am, 
while ehe battered his head idth the stone, ana 
at length killed him. MeanVbile^ the villageis 
hod been alarmed, and came hurrying to W 
armed with guns, sticks, and stones; meetiim 
Theresa on her way home covered adth blo^ 
from terrible wounds in her face, arnw, and hands. 
They carried her to the hospitm at Nizf^ where, 
pitiful to tell, she expired exactly a month aftel^• 
wards, consoled in her dying hours with believing 
that she had not sacrificed her life in vain. A 
false belief alas! for the shepherd-boy died of 
hydrophobia a day or two wter his Jamfinted 
deliverer. 

Courageous in another way was a woman of 
the Commune, who daring that terrible rising bad 
worked day and nigljt in the hospital a sMstiug 
a certain surgeon, whose services were frfeely ren- 
dered to men with whose cause, be had no sym- 
pathy. When the insurrection was quelled, the 
doctor was arrested, and marched off to be tried by 
drum-head court-martial. As he approached the 
door of the tribunal, he met his late female assist- 
ant coming out between two soldiers. ‘Why, 
AdMe!’ he exclaimed, ‘how came you here?’ 
Looking hard at him, with unrecognising eyes, she 
replied: *I don’t know yon, sir;’ a denial he set 
down to a fear of acknowledging the acquaintance 
of a doomed man. Not a little to his surprise, he 
got off, and waa set at liberty ; to learn that AdMe 
had been shot, and was on her way to death when 
she had repudiated all knowledge of him, and for- 
bore appealing for his aid, rather than compromise 
him, and render his chance a desperate one. 

A poor servant-girl of Noyon, in France, once 
proved herself a real heroine. A common sewer 
of great depth had been opened for repair^ 
the opening being covered at night with some 
planking ; but those in charge of the operations 
neglected to place any lights near, to warn 
wayfarers of the danger in their path. Four 
men returning home from work, stepped on the 
planks, which being frail and rotten, gave way 
under their weight, and precipitated them to 
the bottom. It was some time before any one 
became aware of what had happened ; and when 
the people gathered round, no man among the 
crowd was daring enough to respond to the frantic 
entreaties of the wives of the entombed men, by 
descending that foul and loathsome depth. Pre- 
sently, a fragile-looking girl of seventeen, stepping 
to the front, said quietly : ‘ I ’ll go down and try 
to save the poor fellows and creatures calling 
themselves men were not ashamed to stand by ana 
see Catharine Vassenr let down on her valiant but 
fearful mission. 

Then ensued a few long minutes of anxious 
suspense before the signal to haul up was felt, 
and two still breathing but unconscious meil were, 
with the gallant girl, brought to tlie surface. Nigh 
exhausted as the effort had left her, the heroic 
maiden only stayed to gain breath before descend-^ i 
ing again, regardless of the risk she ran. 

^18 second venture nearly proved fatal. ‘D^poa 
reaching the bottom of the sewer, and fastening 
a rope around one prostrate form, Catharine feft 
as though she were being strangled by an invisiblgr 
hand. Unfortunately, the rope round her ow« 
waist had become unfastened ; and wheii, aflxa! 
groping along the dripping, clammy vrall, heat 
hand touched it, she had jndt Strength soMdeni 
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to pull it down. Dazed as she wa% she still had 
her wits about her; and loosing her long hair, 
twisted'the luxuriant tresses with the rope. The 
rope was hauled up; and the horrified crowd 
bweld the inanimate form of the brave young 
girl swinging by her hair, and to all appearance 
dead. Fresh air and prompt administration of 
stimulants brought her to consciousness, and the 
happiness of knowing that, if she had failed in 
saving all, her brave endeavours had restored three 
of the bread-winners to their families. 

One more illustration of feminine endurance, 
and we have done with our subject. In this case 
the heroine was a Pennsylvanian lady, living at a 
place called Holmesdale, who, walking home from 
a friend’s house one evening in 1879, unfortunately 
got belated, and missed her proper way. Suddenly 
she felt .herself sinking in Ihe ground, and knew 
too well where she W'as ; she had wandered into 
Link Swamp. ** Mrs Avery’s first resource was to 
cry aloud for help ; but there was no response. 
She was far away from any dwelling, and there 
were no night-walkers abroad to hear and extricate 
her ; while her own efforts only resulted in her 
sinking deeper and deeper into the bog, till, 
finding the inexorable mire up to her knees, she 
ceased struggling to get out of it, and deliberately 
considered the situation. 

It was anything but a pleasant one, look at it 
bow she would. She was out of sight and out 
of hearing of any human being ; had no food, and 
no means of getting any ; it was pitch-dark ; and 
Jor aught she knew, wild animals might assail her 
in the night ; while slowly but surely, she seemed 
to be sinking farther in the treacherous mud, with 
no alternative but to perish quickly by suffocation 
or slowly by starvation. Still she kept up her 
courage, and made the best of a very bad thing. 
Unable to make any way out of the swamp, she 
contrived to avoid descending deeper. Keeping 
her blood from stagnating by wight but continual 
movement, quenching her thirst by drinking the 
dirty water in which she stood, and staying if 
not satisfying her hunger by eating the birch-bark 
on some bushes luckily within her reach, Mrs 
Aveiy managed to keep herself alive for eight 
days. Then a wandering hunter caught sight of 
her, and with some ditficulty she was rescued 
firom the swamp and carried to the nearest house, 
some three miles distant, where food, drink, and 
a doctor brought her round ; never, probably, to 
be exactly her own self again, and assuredly 
never to fojget the hundred and ninety odd hours 
^nt in Link Swamp. 


TO DETECT ADipi/TEBATIOXS IN OLIVE-OIL. 

From the Textile Mmufadurer we gather the 
following curious notes upon oils. 

As olive-oil is largely med in the textile indus- 
tries, for instance in oiling wool, in mordanting 
for Turkey-red, and other colours, &c,, it is of 
interest for the manufacturer to know to what 
extent this oil may have been mixed with other 
but inferior and cheaper oils. The detection is 
not difficult for a chemist; but as manufacturers 
generallv cannot be expected to have either 
special knowledge of thia science or the time at 
command for complicated analyses, they require a 
simple mode of procedure. Such a test has 
lately been indicated in a meeting of the French j 


Academy of Sciences, and depends upon observing 
the configuration of a drop of oil upon the surface 
of water. 

To make the test, it is only necessarv to pour a 
little water into a saucer, and then to allow a drop { 
of the oil to be tested to fall gently upon this 
water. If the oil is pure olive-oil, it will take an 
irregular shape, much like a rocky island in the 
sea, with promontories, inlets, and ba^s. If it is 
poppy-oil, the drop, at first round, will soon dis- 
solve itself into elegant festoons of half-circles. A 
drop of rape-oil will take a similar shape, but the | 
outlines are more positive. The oil of ground 
nuts gives a round drop, accompanied by a large I 
number of smaller drops ; thus distinctly differing | 
from olive-oil, with which it has in other respects ! 
many qualities in common. Qingelly oil (sesamum) 
displays also these small dropvS, but they are muCh i 
smaller than iu the preceding oil and of a greater 
number. The drop produced from colza-oil is 
round, with sharp and well-defined outlines. 
Where the olive-oil is mixed, the drop will shew i 
the configuration approaching more or less to the 
details given above, according as it contains a 
greater or smaller admixture of the other oiK 
Oil which, when shaken in a bottle, will shew on 
its upper surface a pnmanenf collection of small 
air-bubbles, is not olive-oil, but has been adulte- 
rated with poppy-oil ; in pure olive-oil such 
bubbles do not remain. 

AVe regret that the savants i-cferred to have not 
given us the characteristics of cotton-seed oil, 
especially as, to our knowledge, immense quan- 
tities of this oil have for some years past been 
shipped from America to Mar-seilles and Leghorn 
for the purpose of adulterating olive-oil. 


IN FEU IT-TIME. 

Yellow the h.^rvest-fieldB with golden groin, 

And the white-bearded l)ending barley-cars 
Nod in the soft south breeze : the jioppy hides 
Her scarlet glory from the noon-day euu, 

Amid their sheltering sterns ; the clover patch 
Is flushed with roseate glories — and the Lark, 

His speckled breast gemmed with the morning dew, 
Springs up v’ith clear shrill note, all-jubilant 
Toward tlie lirond blue heavens : the <juivering oats 
Eustle their waving pennons, and thewetch 
Her purple petals shews. ' 

The orchard-lands 
Teem with a wealth of fruit ; the russet pear 
Neighbours the red-streaked apple ; dark-blue plums 
Their luscious tears let fall ; greengages swell 
Beside the bloomy damsons ; apricots 
(Their golden globes leaf-hidden on the wall) 

Peifume the air ; and the pink, downy peach 
Vies with the rosy-tinted nectarine 
In dainty fragrance. 

Ripening hang the nuts 
Upon the laden bonghs : the clusters brown 
Of russet hazels ; the spiked bursting husks 
Of polished chestnuts ; and the teeming store 
Of mellow walnuts. Autumn-tide hath come, 

And pours from out her overflowing horn 
Her welcome blessings on the grateful Earth t 

Aszlbx H. Baldwiv. 
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COMICALITIES OF INDIAN ENGLISH. 
Nothinc strikes the new-comer to any of the 
•great towns of India more than the large number 
ol natives who speak a little English. The mis- 
sionary and government colleges are every year in 
a rapidly increasing ratio pouring forth thousands 
of young men imbued with the higher and nobler 
! spirit of the English language, and chastened in 
thought by the purer literature of the Saxon race. 
The pidtiest tradesmen too have acquired a greater 
or less knowledge of the tongue of their rulers, 
and are, like their more educated countrymen, 
kijpt back by no bashfulness from using to the 
utmost what knowledge they possess. 

Every person who tries to express himself 
through the medium of a foreign language is 
ccilain at times to make some ludicrous mistake.s ; 
and it is only natural that the Indian should be 
extremely liable to fall into absurdities both of I 
language and thought, when there is remembered i 
not only the contrast between the ornate and I 
inflated style of most oriental languages and the ! 
plain and sober Saxon, but • the vast differences ! 
between the customs of the East and West, and j 
the new world of ideas into which the Hindu mind i 
is introduced through the medium of the English 
■tongue. 

“Ihe love of the Bahoo or native gentleman for 
big words, high-sounding and stereotyped phrases 
—foreign or classical, if possible— and great rolling 
sentences, has given rise in Calcutta to their stylo 
being commonly termed Baboocse. One of the 
best examples which we know of this style is a 
Memoir of a respected Calcutta Judge published 

' not long ago by a relative. It was so perfect a 
specimen of Bahooese, that the first edition was 
soon bought up ; and when a second edition was 
called for, the author, highly pleased, begged 
leave to ‘make some alterations and improve- 
ments ; but the publishers would not hear of it. 
In it, the Judge’s personal appearance is thus 
described : ‘ When a boy, he was filamentous ; but 
gradually, in the course of time, he became plump 
as a partridge.’ His power of arguing a question 

ta 


with ‘ capacious, strong, and laudable ratiocination 
and eloquence,’ soon brought him an income ; and 
he is said to have used it ‘ to extricate his family 
from the difficulties in which it had lately been 
enw'arped, and to restore happiness and sunshine 
to those sweet and well-beloved faces, on which 
he had not seen the soft and fascinating beams of 
a simper for n>any a grim-visaged year.’ But the 
account of his death is curionsly the most amusing 
part of the book : ‘And having said these words, 
he hermetically sealed his lips, not to open thelb 
again. All the well-known doctors of Calcutta 
that could be procured for a man of his position 
and wealth were brought — Doctors Payne, Fayrer, 
and Nilmadhub Mookerjee, and others ; they did 
wh;it they could do, with their puissance and 
knack of medical knowledge ; but it proved after 
all as if to milk the ram ! His wife and children 
had not the mournful consolation to hear his last 
words ; he remained sotto voce for a few hours, and 
then went to God at about six P.M.’ 

The following, from a Report sent in to a civil 
surgeon by a hospital assistant, is very suggestive 
as regards the language iu use by the medical men 
whom this young man was accustomed to meet : 

‘ At or about nine a.m. of the 21sl October 1877, 

I held a post-mortem examination on the carcass of 
Mussamut Sooknea, a female, aged about thirty 
years, and found her body frightfully swelled and 
entirely decomposed.’ 

A very amusing species of literature is the 
letter from the native excusing himself or begging 
some favour. A boy begins a letter explaining 
his non-attendance at school : ‘ Benevolent Sir 
— The wolf of sickness has laid hold on the flock 
of my healtli.’ An office lad writes : ‘ Honoured 
Sir — Being affected in the stomach and vomiting, 

1 am too sorry 1 cannot attend to office to-day.’ 

A production matched l)y the application of 
another clerk to a Calcutta firm for leave of 
absence: ‘Sir— With due respect and humble 
submission, I beg leave to state that I shall feel 
too much assisted if your honour leave me to- 
day.’ TJic writer received recently the following 
from one of his servants,, written probably by a 

^ 
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schoolboy; * RESPBCTABiiB Sir — I most respect- 
felly beg to inform you that my marriage will be 
on tile ’l3th inst, of May. Now please to leave me 
only for 2 mouths. My father will be as a candi- 
date for me. Kindly pant to supply your service 
by my father, who will repay those money which 
I have borrowed from one.’ 

But it is from among the answers to the ques- 
tions in the numerous college and university 
papers that the most laughable absurdities are to 
be found. Take two bright scientific ideas, well 
worth the attention of the natural philosopher and 
the physiologist One replies to the question, 

* Why are the days longer in summer and sliorter 
in winter P — thus : ‘ Because heat expands and 
cold contracts.’ Another, in describing the circula- 
tion of the blood, remarks, that it goes down one 
leg and comes up the other.'' 

Prcffessors injnissionary colleges are often startled 
with the curious replies given by the students 
in their Scripture papers. Moses is describeii 
by one as a sort of provision merchant : ‘ He 
supplied the Israelites in the wilderness with 
manna and other necessaries.’ In a relation of 
the parable of tho Prodigal, otherwise as good 
as could have been given by any studimt of theo- 
logy, occurred this odd sentence: ‘“Father,” said 
the young man, “ I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son, therefore let me be as one of thy j 
hired servants but the father called a barber to ( 
shave him,’ «&c. I 

The average undergraduate is to a great extent | 
‘made up of words and, phrases. Here are a lew 
examples of his replies to questions formally put : 
Q. To eke out. Ans. To extract milk from a cow. — i 
Pandemonium. Ans. A mountain in Greece. — 
Blue-stockings. Ans. An order of knights. — ! 
Bill of lading. An.s. An account written by 1 
person overboard, — -Q, To walk the plank, j 
Ans. To do a thing in which there are many 
dangers. — Q. With his mistress’s favour on hi.s 
arm. Ans, Taking the baby in his arms. — Q. Cbis- 
sical equivalent of ‘all-powerful.’ Ans. Full of 
stout. — dlis ideas too of some things in the 
commonly tauglit subjects of history, literature, 
grammar, and geography are certainly uni(pn;. 
We have not met the boy who described tlie 
curfew as ‘ an island in the Mediterranean, sur- | 
named Rufus, because it bad red hair nor | 
have we seen the sign ‘European loafer,’ said ; 
to be in Calcutta over the shop of a native i 
baker ; but a student told us once that the j 
Puritans were the followers of htuk-fatwiia. He j 
was evi,dently thinking of the Je.suit.s and their ! 
founder, Ignatius Loyola, Another, apjiarontly a | 
Darwinian, says of Shak.speare : ‘ .‘^liakspeun^ w^as | 
the father of En^ish poetry. Ilis fame hangs | 
chiefly by his Qinterbury Tail,’ An adept in ; 

S nimaT, in rejdy to the qmjstion, ‘ Explain the i 
erence between direct and indirect narration,’ i 
«vidently thinking an example better than a direct i 
reply, wrote : ‘ Direct sentence — He died ; indirect j 
sentence — He kicked the bucket.’ Another, eq uully j 
familiar with geographical terms, in answer to ! 
the question, * What are the_ chief feeders of the 
river Irrawadi?’ adorned his paper with the 
innocent reply — ^ Alligators,’ 

The Hindu is undoubtedly a fruitful source of 
very ridiculous blunders in the use of English; | 
but no one who has had much to do with him, can 
doubt his linguistic i^oulty, or the power with j 


which the English tongue can be used by many 
native preachers and lawyers of real ability and 
chastened eloquence ; nor can any one who knows 
aught of India, ovetestimate the value of the 
English tongue in the spread of European culture, 
science, and religion among its countiess millions. 
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‘It is aU atoned for; hut the cAonenunt was not mine.’ 

I SAT beside the injured man, so marvellously 
discovered ; and as my mind grew calmer, I sur- 
veyed the chain of circumstance which led me 
here, and lieaped surmise on surmise as I strove 
to guess what hideous compulsory fate had driven 
such a man as Frank Fairholt had been to such a 
place ns this. When Penkridge came at last 
accompanied by a surgeon, 1 waited only to carry 
away a sounder opinion of the medical aspect of 
the case than I could form. I had already given 
the patient a little brandy, and had moistened 
his lips and temples with tlie spirit ; and his 
pulse was somewhat accelerated when the sui^eon 
came. 

‘ I can have no opinion yet,’ he said, in answer 
to my inquiry. ‘ He is an old man, and a shock 
of this kind may prove fatal.’ 

‘Will you be good enongh to remain %vitb Iiim?’ 
I asked. ‘I will drive to Dr Brand, and either 
bring him back or leave word for him to come.’ 

‘ Dr Brand V said the surgeon. ‘ Do you mean 
the Dr Brand ? of Wimpole Street i ’ 

‘ He has taken a great interest in this man,’ I 
answered, not cai’ing to give either Penkridge or 
tho. surgeon any insight into my discovery ; ‘ and 
he will he glad to come.’ 

‘ I ’m afraid the i)oor fellow ■will be scarcely 
able to pay Dr Brand’.s fees,’ said the surgeon. 

‘ 1 will be answerable for tliat,’ I returned ; and 
at once sped in pursuit of tins Doctor, whom I 
found ill the act of .sitting down to dinner, 1 told 
liiiu ha.stily what I knew ; and ho snatched up 
his hat and ran to tho cab in liaste. As we rode 
OAx-r the brii;f .space between Wimpole Street and 
Boiler's Hent.s, In; said only : ‘ Whether this extra- 
ordinary belief of yburs be true cw false, (’.'aiupbeU, 
there i.'< a mystery about this nron which may he 
unravelled now.’ 

‘You know’ iny cou«in and his Avife ?’ I asked ; 


and lie nodded in rejily. ‘Look,’ I added, ‘at 


their ])oilraits in pencil on his walk’ 

He nodded again gravely ; and neitlier of us 
.s])ok(! again until we reached the room. Tlie 
surgeon met him with marked respect, and made 
some ob.«crvation on the condition of the patient, 
which Dr Brand disregarded. By what intuition 
he kncAv, ,I cannot tell, but the physician shook 
his h(!ad as he looked at the prone figure, and 
after the briefest examination, laid the patient’s lax 
band gently down. ‘ He will probably rally^ in 
four-and-twenty hours by tlie exhibition of cordials,’ 
he said in a low tone to the surgeon; ‘but recovery 
i.s impossible.* 

The surgeon bowed assent, to this judgment ; 
and the physician turned silently, and guided by 
my glance, walked to the fireplace and looked at 
the drawing above it. Guided by my glance again, 
be crossed tbe room, and looked at the drawing 
on the opposite walk He said nothing theu ; but 
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after carefully snrsreyiug the face, and standing 
before it thoughtfully a moment, he produced his 
pocket-book, and wrote out a prescription. 

‘This is a case,’ he said to the suigeon, ‘in 
which I take a deep and special interest. Can 
you oblige me by securing a good nurse? We 
must do what we can for him, poor fellow glanc- 
ing to the bed. The surgeon responding that he 
was happy to be of service, took his leave ; and 
Dr Brand holding him a moment by the button- 
hole, asked him to return at his earliest con- 
venience. This he promised ; and a minute later, 
Penkridge having been dismissed, the Doctor and 
I stood side by side, looking down on tlie uncon- 
scious figure. ‘ TeU me,’ he said in a low' voice, 
‘on what you base your belief about this man’s 
identity.’ 

In the same tone, I eketche<l the story rapidly ; 
and the Doctor nodded here anti there to signify 
attention. ‘These,’ he said, waving his hand 
towards the sketches on the wall, ‘are potent 
proof, certainly ; hut we shall probably know all 
when the patient rallies. It will be strange and 
terrible,’ he murmured, ‘if such a tragedy has 
been near us all these years, and W'c have never 
guessed it.’ 

‘ My cousin Will is in town,’ I reminded him, 
‘ with Lis wife. My uncle is with them. It must 
be told to one of them. But Maud should never 
hear of it.’ 

‘ No,’ he answered. ‘ I remember the story 
well. They were lovers. We must spare her, if’ 
we can. tVait until the surgeon returns, and 
then find Mr Hartley, and tell him wdiat you 
believe. Let him be hero before this hour to- 
morrow.’ 

1 promised ; and Dr Brand departed. I waited 
until the darkness fell upuu me, and I could see 
oniy the faint silvery gleam of head and beard as 
1 looked upon the bed. And iu the solemn 
silence, broken only by the breathing of the dying 
man, and by the roll of tradic, which sounded 
there like a murmur from the shore heard far 
inland, the better thoughts which had long 
struggled within mo hud full sway, I culled to 
mind all the suffering w'hieh 1 ii%d known to 
spring from the one tragedy whose end w'as 
drawing near so swiftly; aifd I vowed within 
myself that the hearts which hud been so wounded, 
should henceforth know no added pang througli 
me. 

When at last my watch was over, and I had 
seen the nurse take her place, 1 betook myself to 
the Langham and asked for Uncle Ben. I dis- 
covered that he had not been told of Maud’s 
attempt to persuade me, and that he had gone out 
to a dinner of some City magnates, with whom he 
had been associated in his business days. But 
Maud and her luisband and Polly were there, 
spending a rc'stful evening in quiet talk. I told 
them of my better purpose with regard to Uncle 
Ben, and shrived myself of my ingratitude and 
hardness. And all the time, as Will and Maud 
talked happily, and as I read in every glance that 
passed between them, and in every tone as they 
addressed each other, their settled surety in each 
other’s love ; and when I saw in Maud’s dear face 
the placid happiness that beautified it, my thoughts 
turned back to the dying man who lay in the 
mean chamber so near at hand, and I thanked 
God that the two scenes were so wide apart in 


spite of nearness. It was after midnight when 
Uncle Ben returned, and Will and I w^re then 
alone. He came in with a sad and weary look, 
which touched me to the heart. He did not see 
me at first, and started at my voice. 

‘ Uncle,’ I said, ‘ I have acted vilely, and I am 
here to ask your pardon.’ 

He made no answer in words ; but coming near 
me, he placed his arms about my neck, as he 
had done when I was a child, and kissed me. 
Then with eyes a little dimmed, we shook hands 
heartily, and our reconciliation was complete. 
Will bade ns both a cheery good-night, and left 
us ; and then I told my story. It was listened to 
with such wonder as may be imagined ; and my 
uncle, much perturbed by it, promised to be with 
mo before noon, and to accompany me to Bolter’s 
Kents ; reserving until after bis visit, ali opinion 
as to whether Will should know of the belief at 
which I had arrived. We met alT tlie appointed 
time, and walked to Oxford Street together. 

‘I have told Will privately,’ said my uncle as 
we went, ‘ that in two hours’ time I mat/ want to 
sec him on a matter of great importance ; and he’s 
promised to wait for me.’ 

i I understood from this that he had decided, in 
case he shared in my belief, to communicate the 
facts to Will ; and it seemed to mo that it was 
.scarcely possible to do otherwise. I had warned 
him of the nurse’s presence ; and when we reached 
the room, I pointed without comment to the 
sketches on the walls ; and he stood before them 
in deep amazement. Then after long and carefifl 
study of the face of the dying man, he beckoned 
me, and left the room on tii>toe. When we 
reached the court, he turned an agitated counte- 
nance upon me. ‘There’s nothin’ surer iu the 
world, Johnny,’ he said with tremulous solemnity. 
‘It’s the man. I should ha’ known him in a 
crowd, if 1 ’d had reason to look at him.’ 

‘Mr Hastings saw him,’ I returned, ‘when he 
w'as lirobably less changed than he is now, and did 
not know him.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented my uncle; ‘but Hastings didn’t 
have the ])ictures to guide him; and he thought 
, he ’d buried him ’ears an’ ’eai-s ago, in the Crimea.’ 

I My uncle’s disturbance was so evident, that I 
I would not allow him to enter the hotel. We 
i appointed a lueeting-place ; and I proceeded to 
I the hotel alone, and sent a waiter to say that Sir 
I Hartley would be glad to see Mr Fairholt at once. 

: In a short time Will came dt)wn, and in some 
I surprise set out with me. He asked in vain lor 
I an explanation ; and we drove to Bolter’s Keute 
iu silence. There was a little crowd in the court 
waiting with anxious looks for nows. Penkridge 
fornied one of this sad knot ; and touching his hat 
to me, humbly said that the nurse had left the 
patient for a time. He had recovered conscious- 
ness, and had asked to see a minister of religion. 
A priest who had within the last two or three 
months been in the habit of visiting the Kents, 
hud been there at the time, and was now with 
him. I could not even yet bear to break the 
whole news to my Cousin Will ; but I said to him 
as we walked towards the end of the court; 

‘ We have what I am afraid will prove a terrible 
surprise for you. We would have spared you if 
wo could ; but we did not think it possible or 
right, and we have acted for the best’ 

My imcle nodded in confirmation of Jay 'words, 
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«a4 n. bimdy warning U9 to silence as we 

of the stain. Slowly and silently, 
we eUimed atory alter story until we reached 
when we heard the sound id a 
a&iipted voice reading. As we stood, we could 
eie^ hear the words which told the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. At a further gesture from my 
uncle’s hand, we went on silently, and paused 
Upon the landing. There Will laid a hana upon 
my arm; and in the light which reached ns 
through the half-open door, I saw his lips shape a 
word — a name. I nodded, in token that 1 knew 
it ; and we stood in silence. Another voice spoke 
in repetition of the immortal words — * But when 
HB WAS YET A GREAT WAY OFF, HIS FATHER SAW 
HIM.’ 

Will Fairholt’s face turned ghastly pale ; and 
like one* who had no power or vrill to stand or 
stay, 15ut moving as though another mind impelled 
him, he passed' into the room. We who remained 
without with beating hearts, heard on a smUleu 
a wailing cry, and silence fell, broken after a s])ace 
by sobs and murmurs. 

‘ Will,’ said the voice which liad spoken last, 
‘ God is merciful. It is all atoned for ; but tlie 
atonement was not mine.’ 

A sigh followed ; and there came another silence, 
and then Will’s voice called upon his brother : 

‘ Frank ! Frank 1 Look at me ! Speak to me ! ’ 

There wjis no sound of answer ; and when we 
dared at last to enter the room, we saw the brother 
a second time bereaved, upon his knees beside 
the bed, with his face lying on the dead man’s out- 
stretched hand. And in the open eyes Ironi which 
the glory of the prophecy of death had not yet 
faded, there was peace unspeakable. 

There ivas one in the garb of a friar who 8t()o<l 
liwside the bed with downcast eyes, w horn all the 
living there had known and loved, whom we could 
know and love no longer. And after a while he 
went his way with downcast eyes and bitter tears ; 
and there was no word spoken and no sign made 
among us. It was — Gascoigne. 

We drew poor Will away gently, and sent the 
nurse to her last melancholy function. And 
whilst W’ill was weeping for his brutlier, Hastings 
came and learned the story, and was smitten wiih 
grief and wonder. But when we were all a little 
stronger, we made a solemn pact that our know- 
ledge should rest among us ; and only we four, 
and Dr Brand, know upon whose grave tlie 
flowers bloom so sweet in the quiet churchyard 
near Frank Fairholt’s ancient home. 

• , THE ENO. 


UOLIDA'y FATALITIES. 

As sure as the welcome holiday season comes 
round, it produces its bitter crop of disastrous 
accidents. Year after year, the same doleful 
autumnal experience repeats itself, until we have 
come to regard it as a fatality which is all the 
more dreadful becau.se, while we can clearly fore- 
see, we feel helpless to prevent it. As soon as 
the wheat begins to ripen, or the golden sheaves 
to nod upon the plain, our human hives aj>pear 
agitatod with an instinctive desire to migrate to 
other neighbourhoods or other lands. As they 
BVfiwm preparatory to, their pursuit of pleasure. 


the reflectiofn, happily no doubt»will never ocette 
to the individuid rover, that of Hmse who set 
oni^ a proportion are %tad never to return, and 
that he himself may be one of the predestined 
victims. 

The tourist cannot, of course, be held respons- 
ible for what befalls him from the railway or 
the steamboat accident ; but these ore not the 
dangers to which he is peculiarly exposed. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred fatal casualties 
which are invariably recorded at this time of 
the year, it will be found to have been the 
natural effect of the sufferer’s own wilfulness or 
folly. These discreditable qualities are too often 
allowed to pass under other and more flattering 
names for the adventurous scaler of ice-armoured 
mountains, or leaper of yawning chasms ; and 
perhaps this amiable indulgence is in great 
measure the cause and mischief of it all. The 
truth that bluntly tells an Englishman he is a fool 
for his ])ains, as soon as ho has slid down from 
some snowy iieak never essayed before, is npver 
likely to be popular or even sufferable. Is he 
not, after all, a sort of hero f Has he not, stand- 
ing where an angel might fear to tread, and 
balancing bis life on the point of his climbing- 
staff, exhibited lujuself to a breathless and envious 
world of ‘ foreigners,’ as a sign or symptom of 
national fortitude, determination, and enterprise ? 
But is there not something gratuitous, to say the 
least of it, in this self-imposed mission of per- 
sonally manifesting these manly virtues of one's 
countrymen 1 Surely, the real and legitimate 
occasions for the exercise of these are suffieieiit, 
without wantonly calling them out, and ou vain 
and false pretences, in our pleasant and peaceful 
holiday rambles. 

Then again, the tourist who is apparently bent 
upon qualifying biinself for the distijiction of 
having braved every danger that a reckless life 
can know, ought to pause a moment and consider 
those who have a vested interest in him ; and even 
to remember that it is ill-bred to obtrude an 
unpleasant .'iuhject ’.qjon society at a time when it 
signifies its dispo.diion to enjoy itself ; and the 
tourist is ceitaiiily guilty of tlmt offence when, 
through his own foolliurdiness/^lie presents the 
spectacle of a hideous, headlong crash »lown the 
side of a sheer precipice. It is a most painful 
duty to reflect in satirical terms on the folly of 
any man when he has paid the forfeit of it with 
his life, and for this reason it is seldom per- 
formed. But so to evade it may be a false 
tenderness, and a perversion of the maxim that 
instructs us to suy nought but good of the dead. 

In a certain city of antiipiity, a suicidal mania 
seized upon the women, which neither appeals nor 
punishments could stay, until a certain legislator 
gifted with an insight into female human nature 
‘passe<l a Bill’ Avhereby the successful .suicides were 
condemned to be strung up by their unconscious 
heels in the public market-place. The legislator 
was of course a fiend ; but tliere were no more sui- 
cides among the ladies. Now, to build a theory on 
this scandalous story — might not tourists be less 
reckless of their lives, if they were premonished 
that in cases where they culpably lost them, their 
lolly would he visited with unsparing contempt 
and reproach / Numberless families are able to 
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bp^ or deplore tlie po«sew)ioa,*of oiie ittemW 
distinguidaed from t)ie red; % a at petiloae 
ffiiventttre, a fatoiliiir dbje^ ol oondarit materoal 
aaudetjr mingled with admiration^ i& English 
domestic life. We are far from indorsing mapj 
of the undue strictures on these interesting rarie- 
ties of our speciea The boy whom Nature has 
inspired with a genuine passion and genius for 
climbing the highest tree in the village, or for 
tempting the treacherous ledge of some beetling 
cliff in pursuit of birds’ eggs, is most generally 
provided with the safeguards of self-possession, i 
strong nerve, and common-sense. The lives of! 
not a few great men remind us that such a 
danger-seeking boyhood, as, for instance, that of 
Clive, has often produced the hero or saviour of 
his country. But this is the real thing, the 
strong-welded handiwork of Nature. It is the 
* spurious article,’ the Brutnraagem imitation which, 
we imagine, is responsible for the grtmter portion 
of our holiday fatalities. We are, all doubtless 
acquainted with one specimen or another of that 
headstrong conceit, which without experience and 
without the requisite qualitiois, and in derision 
of tlie warnings of w'iser heads, runs upon an 
undertaking not with a rational recognition of 
its dilhcnltics, hut with a foolish and ignorant 
denial of them. 

Examples of this kind of folly will readily 
suggest themselves to many families who, by 
reason of the vagaries of some unfortunate indi- 
vidual, are for a good portion of tlie ye.ar in a 
constant state of fear and trembling. There is 
the man who, having heen accustomed all his 
bit; to the u. ist unemotional of hacks, suddenly 
.announces his instant intention, in the piresence 
of his trembhng wife and shrinking little ones, to 
bestride some half-broken steed, at which even the 
most ex])eric;nced e(|no<trians have looked .askance. 
Then there ih the W(;rthy citizen who has never 
been in a sailing-boat in his life, hut has con- 
vinced himself, from ten minutes’ oi)servation, that 
the management thereof is the easiest thing in the 
world, and who forthwith etlects a charter on 
favourable terms ; but is presently h.-.hed up with 
a boathook, and tries to evade tl»e question of j 
d.amages by insistiiig on tin} nnseaworthiness of 
the craft. Then again, there is the man who, 
having on several occasions swum round the 
public bath in his native town, is suddenly fired 
will, the desire, on some rock-bound coast, to' 
take a boat a mile or so from the shore, and 
there plunge headlong into the deep. lie swims 
one way, the boat drifts another ; and fortunate 
for him if they come together again, and if he 
be able afterwards to explain the difference 
between diving from a boat, and clambering back 
into her with weary limbs over the unaccom- 
modating side or forbidding stern. In tlie above 
are imlicated but a few types of self-willed and 
inexperienced folly ; and it is easy to imagine that 
when such men are excited by the keen mountain 
air of foreign lands, and by a spirit of jierilous 
emulation, and spurred by their characteristic 
temper to*deride all warning and contradict every 
authority, they will do their best to furnish us 
every year with a list of horrible misadventures 
to mar the reminiscences of our annual holidays. 
The imfortuuate English gentleman who lately 
lost his life on the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Lucerne, is a melancholy case in 
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two h®arti wklk BetAenried, wh«tt 
his wife was waiting theiif return.^ Instead of 
taking the ordinary tbad bacfcj wihlch, ‘though 
rather steep, is safe/ the gentleman, in spite of 
descending darkness, in spite of evident signs of 
an approaching storm, and of warnings by some of 
the natives of the extreme danger of any such 
attempt, especially in the shades of evening, deter- 
mined to make a short cut to Beckenried by a 
footway which is ‘so difficult that even in the 
full daylight it is only used by shepherd-boys 
and goat-herds, provided with climbing-sticks.' 

Surely it is not too much to ask of such rash 
temptere of Providence to remember that if the 
cousequetices likely ,to ensue from their own 
courted mishaps cannot be brought vividly enough 
before them to act as a deterrent of their reckless- 
ness, they are at all events bound to refuse to 
jeopardise the very lives of those who at home are 
the nearest and dearest to their hearts. 


CECIL’S MISTAKE. 

IN TWO CHAPTEBa — CHAPTER H. 

After the first glamour of those early days, 
prosaic arrangements began to be discussed. Mr 
Tresillian urged most strongly that the marriage 
should tiike place as soon as possible. Mrs Maynard 
was by no means in as great a hurry ; nor was 
either Cecil or Edgar in haste to bring the 
betrothal to a close directly. But the father's 
persistency had its way, and it was agreed that 
they were to be married quietly in September. 
The lovers were very happy, though Cecil some- 
times thought Olive Denzil had grown a little 
strange since that memorable evening at Mrs 
Appleton’s. To tell the ti’uth, Olive had deter- 
mined to try her power over him, hia choice of 
Cecil having piqued her exceedingly. She did 
not deliberately intend to win him away ; indeed, 
she never thought much about what might follow 
her action. She just did what pleased her, and 
toi>k her chance. 

Tlie season was drawing to a close ; June was 
nearly over ; but the Denzils had a party, w'hich 
was to be a sort of finish to the gaieties they had 
heen having without cessation lor two months. 
Olive was a capital actress, and slie had insisted 
on getting up some theatricals. She of course 
had the ellective part; and Edgar was Jo do the 
handsome lover to her French Countess of the 
Revolution period. She looked very charming 
in the part, and acted wonderi'ully well — too well, 
Cecil thought, consiileriug the circumstances of 
the case. Edgar, at the perpetual rehearsals, 
which he thought great fun, liad been rather 
stiff as a lover ; but on the evening in question, 
he got warmed up by the audience, inlected as 
he was by Olive’s splendid acting, and intoxi- 
cated by her lascinalion. He meant no harm ; 
but to Cecil the situation was certainly trying. 

When it was all over, Edgar came to her for 
applause. She only said a few words very quietly j 
but she involuntarily shrank coldly from him aa 
he placed his arm on the sofa beliind her, almost 
touching her shoulder. Olivo sent a messt^ to 
her, begging her to come i\p to the room to hdp ia 
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getting her hair right again. She went up at 
once. Olive was standing before the glass with 
a flushed face, that enhanced her already dan- 
gerous beauty. 

*Well/ she cried gaily, ‘how solemn you look, 
Ce^ ! Did you like the piece ?’ 

Cecil answered with some hesitation : * I thought 
you acted beautifully ; but I’m not sure I liked 
the play itself.’ 

‘And Edgar — Mr Tresillian— didn’t he do it 
splendidly ? ’ said Olive with a sort of triumphant 
smile. 

Cecil was of too open a nature ; she could not 
help speaking coldly and Avith a little haughtiness, 
though she tried hard. ‘Yea,’ she answered; 

* and your dresses were a great success.’ 

‘ You jealous little thing !’ aried Oli ve, laughingly 
pinching ‘her cheek. ‘You are going to mono- 
polise Edgar altogether, and you grudge me even 
his sham courtship.’ 

‘You are quite wrong, Olive,’ returned Cecil 
earnestly. ‘ I own I did not like the play ; it wa.s 
a little bit too free, I thought. But indeed I am 
not jealous of Edgar. I only can’t help wondering 
always tiiat he chose me, and not you. I cannot 
do anything ; and you ai’e so clever at whatever 
you try. But since he does prefer me, I should 
be a fool to be jealous.’ 

Olive was irritated by these words. She saw 
that Cecil meant what she said ; and in her j 
present excited, unnatural mood, she grudged her 


her security in Edgar’s love. ‘ It was a happy 
blunder of yours, Cecil,’ she said, almost before 
she knew what she was saying. ‘ You found out 
a splendid way of securing your own success — by 
chance.’ 

‘ What do you mean V demanded Cecil haughtily. 

‘Oh, never mind! Nothing. What an idiot 
I am ! ’ 

‘Olive! I unll know. What blunder did I 
commit to make Edgar — to secure my happi- 
ness?’ 

‘Well, if you mil have it,’ said Olive impa- 
tiently — ‘and it can make no difference to you 
now-^o you remember the letter you wrote me 
the day, or two days before ho proposed to you ? ’ 

Cecil tunied deadly pale ; she just formed the 
words: ‘Yes— well?’ 

‘Now Cecil, don’t look like that ! What does it 
matter? I wish I had not said anything.’ 

Cecil seized her wrist ‘Tell me,’ she cried 

fiercely — ‘ teU me, or Edgar shall Did he see 

it?’ 

dive reluctantly nodded. 

‘ Did you shew it to him ? ’ demanded Cecil 
again in the same tone. I 

‘No, no ! 0 Cecil, what a wretch I am to tell ' 
you 1 You sent the two notes wrongly directed.’ 

Olive Denzil had very little heart, but she did 
feel genuine sorrow and remorse when she saw i 
how deep the stab bad gone. The poor girl’s face 
was piteous as she sat down beside the table in j 
the Buence of despair. 

‘Dear, dear Cecy, do forgive me I* cried Olive, 
flinring herself beside her agitated companion. 

Cecil quietly put her hand away as it caught 
her own. ‘Please, go dowm, Olive,’ she said in a 
voice once more calm, but which seemed to have 
lost its former youthful tone. ‘I will follow 
directly:,; ^ am all right I only want to be alone 
a little while.* 


Olive obeyed her. feeling thoroughly ashamed of 
Irerself for almost the first time in ncr life. 

Vei^ soon Cecil reappeared. She looked rather 

E ale, but talked quite as usual ; and no one bat 
er mother and Edgar noticed anything. 

‘ My darling,* said Edgar, ‘ yon do not look like 
yourself to-night ! Have I vexed you 1 ’ 

‘Please, do not worry me now, Edgar,’ shye said 
sharply. ‘ I can never talk with a headache.’ She 
turned away from him ; and very shortly she 
persuaded her mother to take leave. 

Edgar saw them to the carriage as usual ; but 
Cecil did not speak except to murmur a cold 
* Good-nigbt,’ as ue pressed her hand. 

Before ne was up next morning, a little packet 
was put into his hands. It contained the pretty 
<iiamond ring and other presents he had given 
Cecil, and a little note, which ran thus: ‘I 
return you your presents. Do what you will with 
mine. You Avill not wonder, I think, at my 
breaking off our engagement when I tell you I 
know now that you only sacrificed yonrself to me 
out of pity. It was good of you ; and you have 
been very good to me since ; but if yon know me 
at all, Edgar, you must know I never will bear to 
be the wife of one who has no real love for me. 
Do not think I have taken this step from pique 
or any passing feeling of the sort. I am quite, 

g iite sure I am doing riglit in releasing you. 
o not try and see me yet. — C. M.’ 

At first, Edgar was utterly at a loss to under- 
stand the motive which had actuated this step on 
Cecil’s jjart ; and then it Hashed upon him that 
Olive had betrayed the secret he had felt he 
would have guarded from Cecil witli his life. He 
could have shed tears, when he realised what 
Cecil’s shame would be. Ho resolved he should 
see her. 

When he got to Glostcr Terrace, and was shewn 
in as usual, lie was kept waiting some time ; and 
at last Mrs Maynard came to him, looking very 
grave. He started forward as the door opened, 
and then stood disappointed. ‘Mrs Maynard— 
where is Cecil C 

‘ She is up-stuirs, Edgar ; but she will not see 
you. She hedged you not to urge it. Indeed, it 
would be nseie.53. Gk'cil is very determined, as 
you know, when she takes a nation in her 
head.’ ^ 

‘ But, dear Mrs Maynard, what can I do ?’ 
pleaded Edgar. 

‘ My dear boy, you can do nothing but wait. 
If she sees you keep really faithful to her, she may 
come back to you. But I believe worrying her now 
Avould only drive her farther away. You know 
what Cecil is— how proud and sensitive.’ 

Edgar pled to see her ; Mrs Maynard shook 
her head. ‘No, Edgar; that cannot be. You 
had better do what I tell you. Don’t attempt 
to see her till after we return from Wales. We 
go in a fortnight. Be true to her, and keep 
up a good heart, and then perhaps all may go well. 
Now go; there’s a good boy; and good-bye.* 
And Edgar obeyed her, sadly enough, 
j Mr Tresillian took the rupture of hia son’s 
engagement so deeply to heart, that Edgar was 
quite surprised at it He expected his father to 
sympathise with him in his trouble of coarse ; but 
he seemed depressed and unhajipy beyond all 
reason. He was out longer than ever, slaving at 
his work in the City, and whenever Edgar saw 
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him, he thought him looking • more and more 
deflected. Edgar went a walking tonr by him- 
self in a morose and sombre frame of mind, and 
tramped through beautififl country, thinking of 
Cecil, and regretting her more each day that 
seemed to take him farther from her. 

Autumn had come, and the Maynards were 
back again in Gloster Terrace. Sea-breezes had 
embrowned Cecil’s face, and given her a healthy 
colour ; but sea and air and change alike had 
failed to hn'iig back the old brightness of her eyes. 
Edgar had also returned to town. He seemed 
to know by intuition when the Maynards were 
at home again, and appeared the very same day 
to the dull, handsome Kensington house. He 
met his father at dinner, and was terribly shocked 
by his looks. Mr Tresillian seemed to have 
grown twenty years older ; his voice was altered ; 
his manner was feverishly restless ; he ate nothing, 
but what w'as a most unusual thing for him, drank 
gla8.s after glass of wine. To-night he seemed 
preoccupied, and did not attend to anything his 
son said, hut treated him with more affection 
than ever. 

‘You don’t look happy, my boy,’ said the old 
gentleman, laying his hand for a moment upon 
his shoulder. ‘Are you fretting still about that 
trouble with Cecil ? ’ 

‘I don’t find I get used to it,’ rejdied Edgar 
bitterly. 

‘ AL ! ’ said the fallier, with a strange ghastly 
smile, ‘boys are apt to fret about trifles ! Wait 
till you are my age, my lad ; you won’t make 
mountains out of mole-liills then.’ 

‘ And you, father,’ returiKnl Edgar, alarmed by 
the look iVijd mauijtir, ‘ wbat is wrong with you ? I 
am .sure you are ill. Do consult some one about 
yourself.’ 

‘ Oh, no, no, Edgar ! I. ’m not ill. It is only 
bu8ines.s, dear boy ; nothing but business wcirries ! 
— There, there ; go out. 1 shall have colb'e in 
the study, and not see you again. So good-night — 
goad-night ; and Ood bless you ! ’ and he pressed 
hi.s lioy’s hand hard. 

Edgar wondered when he felt liow the hand 
burned him. He did not like to leaye his father ; 

I but the latter iiisisled ujion it that he wa.s all 
right, and should l.>e busy thsct evening, and w'ent 
up to hi.? study with slow, lieavy step.s. 

The next luorning, about eight o’clock, Edgar 
^va3 awakened by a loud knocking at his door. 

‘ Hollo ! ’ he called, ‘ who 's there ? What ’s 
wanted V 

It was the voice of his father’s man-servant that 
replied ; ‘ Please to come out and go to your 
father, sir, in the study. I fancy ho must be ill. 
He has not been to bed at all last night.’ 

Edgar flung on his things and proceeded to his 
father’s door. Ho knocked loudly. No reply. 
It was an awful stillness. ‘Help me to burst 
it in, Williams,’ he said under his breath. ‘It is 
not a strong door.’ 

The two men set their shoulders against the 
panels, and pushed with their whole strength. 
The doo^ yielded ; and Edgar entered the 
j room. 

! The reading-lamp stood on the table still alight ; j 
a tray was beside it, on which stood an empty 
coffee cup and a smafl phial overturned. The 
table was covered with papers ; and before Mr 
Tresillian’s study-chair stood a blotting-pad and a 


folded and directed letter. Edgar’s eyes took in 
these details at one glance before he saw where 
his father was. A motionless figure knelt upon 
the rug, the head buried in the folded anus, which 
rested upon an arm-chair that stood by the side 
of the hearth. Edgar lifted the form of his father 
— his living father last night, and turned to the 
light a calm, dead face ! 

The letter, which was addressed to Edgar, in 
a few broken sentences told of the disgrace and 
shame which his father had brought upon himself, 
and under which he could no longer hold up his 
head among his fellows. ‘ If 1 could spate you 
this last misery,’ it said, ‘ I would ; but my death 
j will be less terrible for you than my life under 
I all I should have to undergo — ^to leave you for 
ever, is the truest kindness your lather can do 
you.’ • , 

• 

That morning, as Mrs Maynard ^nd Cecil were 
.sitting as usual busy with their ordinary occupa- 
tions, a note was handed to the elder lady. She 
examined it w’ith curiosity. ‘ Whose writing is it, 

I wonder ? It is like Edgar’s, only that the hand 
is so shaky.’ 

TJje mother slowly removed it from the en- 
velope with a vague foreboding of ill, and in a few 
j seconds dropped it from her hands, with an excla- 
mation of horror. 

Cecil snatdied it up, and echoed her mother’s 
cry. In large, tremulous characters was traced : 

‘ A horrible thing has happened here. My 
father is dead — by bis own hand — I canuet 
write.— E. T.’ 

‘Mamma!’ Cecil gasped, seizing her mother’s ! 
arm, ‘ I must go to him. I will. He has no 
one.’ 

‘ Impossible, Cecil,’ urged Mr.s Maynard, trem- 
bling from bead to foot, but maintaining self- 
command. ‘ You could do no good at such a 
time. You could not stand it. I will go to him. 
My poor, nK>therle.«.s, fatherless boy, he shall not 
be left alone. King for the carriage, and keep 
calm till I return.’ 

‘Never fear for me,’ said Cecil with a strange, 
forced calm. ‘I shall keep strong, in case I am 
wanted. Yes ; go to him, mamma. Comfort 
liim, if you can. Perhaps you are right ; you 
would be more comftut to him than I.’ 

Mrs Maynard was at the door of Edgar’s home 
in a very short time, and going swiftly up- 
.stairs, gently opened the study door. Edgar was 
sitting by the table, his head resting upon it 
Poor fellow ! Years seemed to have passed 
over him since yesterday. His face wa’s piteous 
to see. Mrs Maynard put her arms round him, 
and kis.sed his cold damp forthead as his mother 
might have done. ‘ Oh, how kind of you ! ’ he 
muttered. ‘ 1 thought I was quite alone ! Help 
me to bear it’ 

By kindly motherly ways she led him to spetdt 
at last to Jicr, and speaking brought team 
after a while to relieve the dull agony of his 
snlfering. 

Mrs Maynard did not return home till after 
dark. When she entered the dirawing-room, she 
found it only lighted by a dull red fire. A small 
white figure rose and came forward, and Cecil’s 
voice, broken w'ith bitter weeping, i^oke to her : 

‘ M.amma ! how is he ? ’ 

Hex mother x>ut her am round hEer^ and told 
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her by degrees, as 'well as she could, what Mr 
Tresiliias^ papers had disclosed to them of the 
ruin and disgrace that had occasioned his last 
fatal step. 

Cecil said nothing. She sat bowed in the atti* 
tnde of one whose grief is deeper than words 
can speak. At last she whispered a question 
or two. ‘ Then Edgar is actually left -without 
anything ? ’ 

‘Without anything that is justly his; he is 
determined to give up every penny.’ 

* And what will he do ? ’ 

* God knows ! Poor boy ; he has not learned to 
earn his bread.’ 

Cecil said no more ; she only took her mother’s 
hand, and kissed it again and again. Mrs 
Maynard knew what those kisses meant. Then 
she rang < for lights and tea'; and w'hen she had 
seen hdr mother, properly attended to, she slipped 
softly out of thd room and went up-stairs. 

The inquest, with its customary verdict of 
* Temporary Insanity,’ and the funeral, W’ere over. 
Edgar sat alone in the firelight after a long 
weary day of unutterable distress. Slow tears gath- 
ered in his eyes as old memories of his father’s 
indulgence and care rose up before him. No one 
was by; he was not ashamed of his tears now. 
The door opened very softly and with hesitation. 
‘Is it you, Williams /’ he asked in his hopeless 
■voice. ‘I don’t want any dinner to-day, tell cook.’ 
But the person who had entered came into the 
room close up to him, and kneeling on the rug at 
his feet, looked up with deep yearning eyes — Cecil’s 
eyes. 

Edgar gave a start and a cry, almost of joy. ‘ Is 
it you ? really you t Oh, how good — how good of 
yon, darling ! ’ 

Slie leant forward and clasped him round the 
neck. ‘Yes; I am come, Edgar. No one knows 
it ; but 1 could not — could not keep away. My 
poor boy, won’t you let me stay and try to comfort 
you?’ 

He bid his face upon her head. ‘ My Cecil ! 
Is it ray own Cecil come ? ’ 

‘Yes, your Cecil— -your wife, your anything you 
will. I will never leave you — never ! All that 
is mine shall be yours, and your trouble shall be 
mine too.’ 

‘My own generous Cecil ! But you are wrong 
in one thing — you do not give me everything. Is 
it possible that you think 1 do not love you ? ’ 

‘Yes, Edgar, I did think so. You only took 
me because you thought I should not he happy 
without you.’ 

‘Just at first, perhaps. But did you really 
believe that love did not come after / ’ 

‘But did it? did* it? Edgar, for pity’s sake, 
don’t deceive me out of kindness ! ’ 

‘Deceive you! No, Cecil; all deceits are over 
for me now ; Life is too stern and awful a reality. 
But to sacrifice yourself to me — ^you had better 
stop and think a little yet.' 

‘ 0 Edgar, I have enough for two.’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ he said haughtily ; ‘you don’t think I 
am going to live on my wife ! I was called to the 
bar, you know, but it was only a farce ; I should 
never get practice.’ 

‘ I think,’ returned Cecil timidly, ‘ Uncle, Thorn- 
ton might help you. Do not trouble about all 
thar^r .^w, Edpr. Good-night.’ 

lie Vose, holding her to him, and the blaze 


that suddenly sprang up in the fire shewed Cecil 
such a haggard faoe ; so changed from her hand- 
some lover of former times that her heart was 
wrung. She clung to him os she never had in 
those old easy days. ‘May I walk back with 
you?’ he said. ‘I have not stirred out to-day. 
I think the air would do me good.* 

So they walked back together to Gloster Terrace? 
and in that night’s walk Edgar managed tb per- 
suade Cecil that he did love her as much os she 
loved him. 

Edgar’s honourable conduct in sacrificing all he 
had to satisfy os far as he was able some of his 
father’s creditors, or rather victims, raised him up 
many friends ; and the son of the dead man was 
gratified at receiving a kind letter from a certain 
great lord— whom he only inst knew— offering* 
him a post which would give him at least a living. 
There was no reason now for delaying his marriage ; 
so one morning Edgar met Cecil, her mother, and 
uncle at the parish church, and they were married 
without any fuss whatever. Their honeymoon 
was only one fortnight’s quiet in Wales, and then 
they came back to London to find their little house 
ready for them and looking like home already. 
That same evening a small packet was brought 
to Cecil. It contained a valuable bracelet and 
a note written in guarded but affectionate terms, 
and signed ‘ Olive Denzil.’ All their anger against 
her had died out by this time ; such terrible 
realities and such a perfect sympathy had come 
between that time and now, that Cecil could 
I hardly recall her own bitter feelings. Olive really 
j had not meant to do harm. She had only gratified 
a sudtlen impulse of malice, and she was glad 
when she knew that her ivords had not separated 
the lovers for ever. 

So the missent letter was not such a very dread- 
ful mistake after all. It brought togetlier two 
who never could have lived so well asunder ; and 
Edgar often says it was the happie.st mistake that 
could have been made, or he might have gone on 


all his life likiiu 


the wrong woman best. 


ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE. 

BX AN EN«LrSH CLERGYMAN. 


ENGLISH CLERG|J 
NCLUBING i’AFI^ 


CONCLUDING i’AFER. 

During my residence in rural villages, I became 
familiar with a respectable yeoman, at whose house 
I was at all times a welcome visitor. He was 
a remarkably quiet little man. His wife was a 
fine buxom woman, whose rosy cheeks and dark 
benevolent eyes made her pleasant to look upon,, 
and whose children, eight in number, were fine 
strapping lads. Going in one morning, the first 
thing that met my gaze was Mr Stafford seated in 
his armchair, a basin poised on the palm of hia 
left hand, the contents of which he was deliberately 
supping with the aid of a teaspoon, 

* You seem to be enjoying yourself this morning, 
Mr Stafford. What may you have got in the 
basin ? ’ I asked. 

fA drop o’ salts!’ was the odd and laconio 
reply. 

‘Salts!’ I exclaimed in astonishment; ‘and 
supping them with a teaspoon too ! ’ 
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‘Ay,’ responded the yeoman quietly; ‘I alius 
sups salts wi’ a teaspoon, ’cause ah loikes ’em. Yo 
knaw if ah wor ta drink ’em, th’ pleesure ’ud be 
soon ower ; but usin’ a teaspoon, why, th’ pleesure 
lasts a lang toime ; ’ saying which, he took another 
spoonful, and licked his lips with marked gusto. 

‘My husband is a queer man, 1 assure you,’ 
chimed in Mrs Stafford, with studied politeness ; 

‘ he has the queerest fancies of any man 1 know 
of. See you, Maister Brownson,’ she continued 
in unassumed earnestness, ‘ I cannot keep a bit 
o’ mustard in the house because of him. I used 
to make a goodish bit, for the lads are fond of 
it ; but he got to go to the cupboard, and he 
would lick, ay — lick the mustard until it was all 
licked up ; so I gave over making it at last, and 
for many years we ’ve done without’ 

* Ay, indeed ; ma woife says th’ truth,’ put in 
Mr Stafford sorrowfully. ‘Ah niver gits a taste 
o’ mustart naa but twoico a yer — that’s on th’ 
tithe-days. Th’ Vicar maks us a gooid dinner 
when we gang ta pay aar tithe ; an’ soa, as sooin 
as ah gils iuta th’ raam, ah luks abaat for th’ 
mustart-pot ; an’ takin’ it inta ma bond, ah puts 
th’ contents all rand th’ rim o’ me plate, an’ soa 
ah gits a gradeley blow-in’ o’ mustart than. Yo 
knaw’ — looking at me very significantly — ‘ithes 
ta last hawf a yer.’ 

‘ And see you, Maister Brownson,’ said the 
canny wife, ‘ my husband is such a man for gruel ; 
why, bless you, he would have me boil gruel day 
by th’ length, if I would ’ 

‘Nowtnoa bether,’ put in Mr Stafford, interrupt- 
ing his spouse in good-humour — ‘ uowt noa bether, 
ah say, owther for mon or beeast. Naa, Maister 
Brownson, let a body advivse yo as knaws ; when- 
iver yo feels aat ov soorts, as th’ sayin’ is, mak 
yorsen, or git yer woife — when yo ’ve got yan — ta 
mak, yo a gooid jorum o’ w'ailcr-gruel ; moind, 
im<cr-gruel, an’ drink it as yo git iuta bed ; an’ 
moind ma w'ords, yo’ll feel reet (^t morn, noa 
mather what yo may ail. Theere ’s nowt noa 
bether nor waiter-gruel owther for mon or beeast, i 
ah say ! ’ 

‘ I w’ish I may be as fortunate as you in the 
choice of a wife,’ J remarked in perfect sincerity. | 

‘A vary iiat’ral wish, Maister Brownson,’ 
readily responded the little yeoman, putting down 
his basin of salts, and rising up to the height of ■ 
an idea which had struck him, and which he i 
was about to expresa ‘ Ah ’ll tell yo w’hot ; if yo i 
wish to be happy as a wed mon, yo maun hev a ! 
woife wi’ three vartues in her— tl/ vartue o’ good i 
temper, th’ vartue o’ clanelincss, an’ th’ vartue o' 
aiconomy ; wi’oot which, yo conno be happy, let 
her be otherwise as she may.’ 

‘ But how am I to come at a woman with 
those virtues ? ’ I a.sked. 

‘ Ah wor bawn ta tell yo. Now, yo may come at 
th’ furster. by axing th’ naybors ; they knaw reet 
weel th’ tempers o’ aych ither. Or yo may form 
a goodish ida-ah by takin’ gauge o’ her fayters an’ 
th’ expression ov her fa-ace. As ta whether 8he''8 
clane, just yo find aat wheere she keeps her 
dish-claat, an’ tak th’ scent on’t. If it smell 
Bwate, I’s uphod it she’s clane ivery wheere. 


An’ than as ta aiconomy, yo take a poipe naa an‘ 
agin ; vary weel, just yo bond her a prjitty lang 
bit o’ papper, an’ ax her cannily ta leet yer poipe 
for ye. She’ll do’t ; an* moind, if she knocks 
aat th’ leet an’ puts whot’s left by for another 
leetin’, yo may set it dawn as she ’s a careful body ; 
but if she throws it behint th’ foiro, stop afore yo 
further goa, ah say.’ Saying which, he resumed 
the supping of his salts, while his happy wife’s 
face shone with unwonted amiability. 

There were many odd folks in the parts about 
which I write while I lived there, but Abigail 
Roe was the queerest of them alL She was of 
such odd and uncertain temper, that no one knew, 
when about to approach her, how he would be 
received ; and so, unless forced, no one went near 
her; wherefore, for many years before »she died, 
she was shunned by her neighbours. It wks well 
for her that she was fond of work,* for it kept her 
out of many scrapes into which her temper would 
I have driven her, had her time been at her own 
i disposal. Her husband was a farmer, and like 
I his spouse, was a somewhat earthly-minded body. 

I So they often in busy times left their house early 
I in the morning for the fields, returning only when 
j the crows were winging their slow (light home- 
j wards. Richard was a local preacher in a Metho- 
dist Society, and being a quiet and inoffensive 
man, and kindly disposed withal, he was much 
pitied by many because of the cantankerous temper 
of his better-half, who at times greatly tried the 
poor man’s patience. Muc h to the surprise Of 
every one, he had somehow prevailed' upon Abigail 
to entertain the preachers with bed when they 
came to the village, and one of them with board 
besides ; but whenever she had the chance, 
arising out of Richard’s absence, she had the 
door locked and herself out of sight before the 
preacher’s arrival ; and then ho might knock to 
his lieart’s content. One of the fraternity once 
called in at Abigail’s with the view of relieving 
himself of his carpet-bag, while he attended to a 
little business in another part of the vilhige. The 
moment he made his appearance, she exclaimed : 

‘ Your whoam is at Philip’s, you knaw.' 

‘ 1 do know, Mrs Roe,’ said the young fellow, in 
good temper. ‘My only object in calling now is 
that I may leave this bag. May I do so ?’ 

‘ Clap it daan onywheere ! ’ said the dame im- 
patiently, and walked into the yard, while the 
parson ■went on his way. 

Returning next minute for an article he had 
in the bag, the young divine was just in time 
to hear Abigail cry out to a listening neighbour : 

‘ These parsons ’ud eat yan oot ov ’oose an’ ’arbour 
if yan 'ud let ’em ; but I ’ve'louudered you chap 
off ta Philip’s ! ’ 

Purposely attracting the irate dame’s attention 
by shuffling his feet on the ttoor, Abigail was 
assured, on putting her head within the door, that 
her uncanny speech had been heard by him whom 
she had ‘ foundered off ; ’ and so it became au 
earnest inejuiry of hers during the rest of the 
night in what way she could best atone for 
her rudeness. She had evidently resolved to 
get to the jiarson’s heart through his stomach ; for 
the next morning, on his presenting himself at 
her fireside ready to go to Philip’s, she said in a 
soothing tone and with a smile ; ‘ Yo needna gang 
ta Philip’s ta morn ; yo i^uu stop an’ git break- 
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fast wi’ me ; I’ve m«r it xeight wi’ Philip.’ Aad 
80 he Btajed 

Never had Abigail made a more samptoona 
lepaet than the one provided on that occasion ; 
for there was ‘fatty-cake/ ham-rashera, poached 
eggjs^ the richest cream, and a cup of ruby tea, all 
but the cream smoking hot ; from which the young 
^vine went on his way quite conciliated for the 
incivility of the previous night. 

Not long before she died, poor AbL fell into 
a sore temptation, and became a wrong-doer in 
another way : not only so ; but her uncanny act 
became known to her neighbours, and that too in 
I connection with an incident, the remotest allusion 
^‘to which filled her ever after with unpleasant 
emotions. An apple-tree belonging to a neighbour 
threw one of its branches in close proximity to 
:^ohard Eoe’s garden. One year, this bough was 
laden with fruity the temptation to purloin which 
was irresistible ‘ to some one, as was denoted by 
the fact that day by day tlie branch was seen to 
rise higher and nigher. 

‘My apples are fast diminishing!’ said the 
owner ; * I wonder if Abi. is the thief ?’ 

He resolved to watch and, moreover, to frighten 
the pilferer, if caught, into better behaviour. 
Hence, with a sheet rolled up under one arm, he 
crouched behind a clump of raspberry buslies. It 
was getting dark when the watcher heard opera- 
tions going on in the adjoining garden. A step- 
ladder was put in position ; presently a hand was 
seen busily lessening the apples on the tempting 
bflugh. 

‘ My Ribstoh pips aic going like magic ; I must 
stay the process so, throwing the sheet over his 
head, and standing erect with his arras lifted up, 
he cried in a solemn tone : * Thou shalt not steal !’ 
A sound as of falling apples, and then a leap on 
to the ground and a run ; finally, the banging-to 
of a door not far off, and the scene ended. 

Next day, seeing Abigail at the back-door, the 
apple-owner got into conversation with her; in 
course of which she related, in earnest manner, 
how on coming into her garden the night before, 
she had been appalled by seeing and hearing a 
real ghost in his garden. ‘ I run back wi’ all my 
might,’ said Abigail ; ‘ an’ it ’ll be some time 
before I sail hev courage ta enter my garden efter 
dayleet ’s gone/ she added. 

‘Maybe my apples will be suffered to ripen 
now,’ said the man, in a way which brought a 
blush on to poor Abigail’s cheeks, and caused her 
to creep off in evident shame and confusion of 
mind. . 

Richard was fond of relating an incident which 
took place in the village, which I will recite, and 
then leave him and his old wife to rest beneath the 
sod which covers their grave. A nonconformist 
minister of great eminence was in the habit of 
holding a preaching-service now and again in the 
kitchen of a farmhouse not far from Richard’s. 
The latter nev«r missed the pleasure of hearing 
this / Prince of Preachers.’ On one occasion, there 
was no one present who had sufficient tausical 
talent to itnable him to put a tune to a hymn. The 
preacher was evidently annoyed at this ; for after 
repeating the first two lines of the hymn once or 
twice, and waiting each time for a voice tuned into 
meb ^, h e asked : ‘ Can no one pitch a tune to 

‘Noa, Bar,’ smd an old gray-headed patriarch 


who was seated in a comer near the fire — ‘noa, 
sur ; but theer ’s an owd chap here as con whussel 
th’ owd ’undred ! ’ 

Leaving these recollections of things ][>erta!ning 
to the ordinary aspects of life, I will now turn to 
matters belonging to another class— a class which 
one would suppose no longer existed except in 
tradition. A belief in witchcraft lingered in most 
of the villages which I was in the habit of visiting. 
I know it to be a fact that whatever subtle dis- 
ease laid hold of cither man or beast, or whatever 
fatality befell a family, it was by some laid to the 
charge of an evil-eye, or to the wicked machina- 
tions of a woman in league with the Wicked One. 
There must be many who buy the wisdom of the 
‘ wise-man ’ and ‘ wise- woman,’ else the latter could 
not lay up the riches which they da It is not 
more than ten years since a woman died in one of 
our large West Yorkshire towns who had for many 
years flourished on the superatitions credulity of 
her fellow-creatures. She combined the wisdom of 
the astrologer with the skill of the medical botanist; 
and under the guise of a parcel of dried herbs, 
she received pay for a prescription for the dissolu- 
tion of a spell of witchery, or for a W'ell drawn-up 
nativity. At tliis witch’s death, a young woman 
who had lived with her from childhood, and had 
acted as sen'ant and companion, became heiress 
to her possessions. Every drawer in the house 
was crainniod with rich and costly dresses and 
shawls ; and the cupboards contained over three 
<lozen silver or silver-gilt tea and coflee pots, witli 
a vast number of silver cups and silver spoons — 
all the presentations of wealthy ladies, whose 
fortunes she had told, or whom she had dedivered, 
according to their belief, by her occult incanta- 
tions, from the power of some evil spell. Hut 
are not such persons themselves more worthy of 
punishment than the ‘ wise-one ; ’ seeing that, 
Avere it not for the purchasers of such-like wisdom 
or power, there would be none to sell it ? 

During his residence in rural places, the writer 
came into contact with nut a few w'ho had been 
at one time or other, in mind, body, or estate, 
under the supposed jxnver of witchcraft. The 
witcdi, unlike the generality of such folks, was not 
always old or ugly. Hitting one day in the house 
of a ri!spectal,ile mechanic, lie avCs startled by the 
sudden action of the mechanic’s wife, who, ri.sing 
iVoiu the seat by the fireside, rusheil in mortal 
fear towanls the door, wdiere, seizing by the 
shoulders a good-looking woman, who that 
moment wa.s in the act of entering the house, 
she pushed her over the threshold, sayitig, with 
quivering lip and flashing eye ; ‘ Come in here, 
if ta dare, thou bagtrash, thou ! * The woman 
evicted, the door was put to with a bang, and the 
poor old lady retook her place at the fireside 
trembling in every limb. Need I add that the 
ejected woman was, in the judgment of the ejector, 
a veritable witch— -one who bad the power of 
assuming the form, or entering into the body of 
cat or hare, hurting wdiomsoever she hated ? 

It was my lot, while a resident in rural parts, 
to lodge for a time with a singular connle, whose 
belief in witchcraft, and indeed in all sorts of 
superstition, was as profound as it was (mnfirmed. 
My bedroom had been made by cutting off a 
small portion of a large room by a partition of 
thin wood ; and as the room was open to the 
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slates, a ceiling of lath and paper was pat over 
iny portion thereofl Tliis sounded, when touched, 
like a drum. One nigh$ I was awakened out 
of sleep by hearing a tambourine-like noise 
overhead, occasioned by something going across 
this ceiling ; then the something leaped down on 
to the room floor, scampered down-stairs, and 
away into the street out of au open window. 

‘OhV said I, ‘it is only a stray cat;’ and so 
tried to get to sleep again. 

But aiion I heard my hostess on the floor, and 
soon she was hard at work down-stairs, rummag- 
ing in cupboards and corners. I knew her search 
would be a fruitless one ; so it was ; but in a 
while, on returning to her bed, a long earnest 
whispered dialogue was held between her and her 
‘ owd inon.’ 

At breakfast next morning, believing that 
something more was thouglit about my visitor 
by them than by myself, I asked the old lady 
what had led her to make so diligent a search 
after tlie cat, as she had made. 

Looking me earnestly in the face, she said : 
‘ Ugh ! A cat, yo call it ! If ah hed a-got hod 
on ’t, ah wad a-cleaved its skull wi' th' fire-point,* 
see yo, an’ a-laid its carkase on th’ dur-stane ; an’ 
it wad a-been vaiy soon reported 'at a woman hed 
been fand deead i’ bed wi’ her skull cleaved ! ’ 

‘ What ! Do you really believe that the cat 
and a woman are somehow mixed ?’ 

‘Ah knaw yo’ll do nowt but laugh at me; 
but ah’ve aufi'ered moore than onybody knaws 
fra sich-lake cratures ; an’ ah dunnot want yo to 
be hurt by ’em whale yo live wi’ us. We’re in 
a bad naybi-’hood !’ 

A few weijks after this incident, I was passing 
the house just as it ^va3 becoming dark ; and slyly 
looking over the window-curtain, I saw my hostess 
sitting on a low stool witli her chin in the palm 
of her right hand, and her elbow resting on her 
, knee, staring into the lire. I had just entered 
upon manhood at the time, an<I so had the relics 
01 boyish larking strong in me ; wherefore, acting 
on the promptings of the nujuient, I scratched on 
the window and mewed like a cat. The old lady 
sprang out of hctr reverie in a twinkling, and 
her face, the picture of tcrj'or, was turned to 
the window. 1 xan off. This was on a Saturday 
evening. 

Oix Monday morning, while at breakfast, the 
•Id dame said: ‘ Well, Maister Brownson, we’re 
bawn ta flit.’ 

‘ You ’re going to flit ! ’ I replied, in unaffected 
astonishment. ‘ What has put that resolve into 
your minds ? ’ 

Fixing her bright and suspicious eye upon, me, 
she said : ‘ I Ve told aar Richard ’at if he doesna 
flit me, he’ll hev ta bury me. I’ve told him 
this often ; but now he believes it. Yo recollect 
the cat, as yo call it, 'at wanted ta git at yo a 
whale sin ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; very well.’ 

‘Weel, it com’ agen on Setherday neet just on 
th’ edge o’ derk. I wor by mysen. It com’ ta 
that theere winda ; it scratched an’ it gowled ta 
git at me : nay, it wor fair mad ta git in ; bud it 
couldna, thank God. An’ soa we ’re off fca her^ 
I ’s glad ta say.’ 

• * Fire-point is the name for poker among a class in 

I "West Yorkshire ; it was the old woman’s in question. 


I may just add that so xnany had been the jouiv 
neys which Richard had taken on Sundays to 
see the ‘ wise-man,’ and so much had been the 
fee which he had had to pay each time for advice 
or for material whereby to neutrali.se, the power 
of the witch, that this couple were kept in poverty 
all the days of their lives. 

One more case only, and then I will tie up 
these gatherings from the stores, of memory. In 
a beautiful rural village in a certain dale there 
lived, years ago, a mole-catcher ; a man in middle 
age, the like of whom for vigour and health could 
not he met with any day. He was besides a well- 
informed man, and highly respected. At last, an 
interruption took place in his health ; he began 
suddenly to droop and fade, and in less than a 
fortnight he was a vflreck, his flesh gon% and his 
strength become perfect weakness But he had 
no pain. This gave an element ofnnystery to his 
case ; and the impression thus made was increased 
when the doctor said he could not make out the 
cause of the wasting, ‘ He must have taken some 
subtle poison, which his system could not rid 
itself of.’ ^ 

A friend of the writer’s went to see this poor 
fellow just at this stage of his malady. That he 
was ill, yea, nigh unto death, there could be no 
question ; and as day succeeded day and no 
change took place, it began to bo whispered that 
his was a case of foul- play. ‘The second time,’ 
said the friend, ‘ that 1 went to see the ]>atieut, 
he was alone, and cheerful as a larlc, though weak 
as an infimt and worn to a skaietflllC'** 

‘ I sail soon be .all reight agen,’ said he, most 
eraphaticiilly. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said the hearer. ‘ Has tlio doctor 
said so 1 ' 

‘ Not he ! ’ was the reply ; ‘ he wad let me dee, 
that he wad ; but me wafe bes gone wheere she 
wanted weeks agoau, if I wad but a let her.’ 

‘ I began,’ said the friend, ‘ to suspect that some- 
thing out of the common order was in the wind, so 
I let the man go oxx. 

! “ Yes, fra th’ fur.st,” said the patient in a whisper, 

I “ me wafe believed as I wor under a wicked spell, 

I an’ soa wanted to goa to th’ ‘ wise-man ; ’ but ah 
didna think as she did. Last neet, hooiver, seein' 
as theere wor hut a step atween me an’ deeuth, an’ 
as nowt seemed to stop th’ complaint, ah began 
to think as theere meight be moore in the wai’e's 
idea than in mo ain, an’ soa I sed, dee as tha 
thinks ; an’ soa she ’s off ta-day ; an’ yo ’ll see as 
I sail be all reight agen vary soon.” 

‘I simply relate what took place,’ conclhded my 
friend, ‘ without offering an opinion. That night 
was spent in following the 'directions of the 
^vizaiu ; a series of spells and incantations were 
gone through ; the man took a turn ; his appetite 
came hack ; and in less than ten days the mole- , 
catcher was up and out of doors, and in a lew 
■weeks more he was in the fichls after the moles. 
Of course, if “conceit can kill, conceit can also 
cure.’” 

Ere long, it will he seen what education will do 
in eradicating a belief in such witchcraft-power M 
I have described, and which still lingers in some 
rural neighbourhoods and elsewhere. As I hav^ 
said, persons who move in higher circles have con- 
sulted the ‘wise folk' on matters such as toss oi 
health and of property ; hence, there seems to be 
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im innate tendency to ascribe to the supernatural 
what really belong to the more occult depart- 
ments of Nature. This, education will no doubt 
open up, and so ^spel delusion. 


A FEW FINAL HINTS TO INTENDING 
TEA-PLANTERS IN ASSAM. 

In addition to the articles upon Tea-planting 
in Assam, which have already appeared in our 
columns, we hereby offer a few final hints to 
young men who contemplate trying their fortunes 
zn the far East. 

From a gentleman who has been for some years 
in Assam, and from whom we have had no pre- 
vious communication, we have received the follow- 
ing hiut^ the perusal of which may induce those 
who propose to try their fortune at tea- planting in 
Assam, to giva* the matter a little further con- 
sideration. The M’riter says : 

Situations in Assam have been so run after of 
late, that I fancy they will soon be open only 
to those in a position to bring strong influence 
to bear in the right quarter, or to men able and 
willing to pay a premium for the first three years’ 
experience. I have already heard of several 
instances in which premiums have been paid, 
and may mention, that in answer to a single 
advertisement in one Scotch paper, oiferiiig three 
years’ employment in tea w'ithout remuneration, 
over a hundred applications were received. I 
think it hardly possible that the climate and 
prospects in Assam cun be thoroughly understood 
by, or fairly represented to the many, wdio are 
so anxious to try their hand at tea-i)lanting. 

The first and most indispensable <[uality required 
in Assam, is robust health. When 1 mention 
that the Insurance Oompanics refuse policies, 
except on premiums equal to those on Indian 
military lives, 1 think I am more than justified 
in drawing close attention to this point. The 
climate is decidedly a very bad one, and requires 
the most undoubted constitution to bear up against 
it. From the number of men physically unfit, 
who have come out lately only to die in the 
country, or leave it in a few months, I think the 
evils to be coped with cannot bo thoroughly 
known at home. A man’s being strictly temperate 
in his habits, is greatly in his favour, as tempta- 
tions to ‘ peg ’ with brandy are continual. 

In the second place, sound good sense, and a 
dignified, firm, and decided manner are requisite ; 
while arjy peevish or nagging spirit has a very 
bad effect on the native labourer. 

Thirdly, let a man be more or less a .7ack-of- 
all-tra«Ie8. Let him have a knowledge of agri- 
cultural chemistry, let him be able to bleed a 
horse or bxillock, to pack the manhole of an engine, 
to swing a sledge-hammer, to plan a house, to i 
survey a garden, to mortise a joint, to keep a 
set of books, and in an emergency to physic a 
sick coolie. 

And lastly, let him have some private means 
to fall back on, should the climate prove too much 
for him. 

Aft, notwithstanding the foregoing hints, fiome-— 
intent upon giving tea-planting a trial --will doubt- 
less Venture to the Iwist, the following notes as 
to oui^d|&a, may be useful. On this, m on many 
other swjects connected with life in the tea 


districts, many erroneous ideas are entertained, 
I have seen men come to the country with tlie 
most extravagant amount of clothing, one half 
simply useless, and three-fourths of the remainder 
very soon rendered so, by the attacks of moths, 
white ants, and damp. What would you think 
of a young man — ay, and that young man a 
Scotchman too — bringing out nine pairs of cord 
riding-breeches? You may consider this ridicu- 
lous, but I assure you such a thing has happened ; 
and absurdities of the same kind are occurring 
every week, all for the want of a little useful 
information. 

On no account should any of one’s old clothing be 
left at home. A coat which may have been thrown 
aside as useless in England, comes in very Ixandy 
indeed of a wet morning in the garden, when 
a better one would be completely spoiled. Old 
liome boots are as good as, if not better than new. 
The sole, the first part to go to the bad in the old 
country, has little or no tear or wear on it, where 
not a stone can be picked np within a radius 
of ten miles. The sewing, however, ex})osed to 
the incessant damp of Assam rains, soon gives 
way, more especially if any tugging — usually sd 
necessary in putting on new boots — be indulged 
iu. Two or tnree ])airs of American pegge<l, lace 
ones, not heavy, but of the best material and 
workmanship, should be provided, together with 
a couple of pairs of canvas shoes, and a pair of 
leather gaiters with spring fastenings. 

Besides all his old wardrobe, then, let him pro- 
vide a serge suit for the voyage, a few suits of 
cricketing flannel, a couple of dozens of shirts, 
maclo wide at the neck and sleeves, and composed 
of jute. Tlieae are usually known as Oxford shirts, 
anil are to be preferred from the fact that m> 
insects ever attack them. A Bup]ily of woollen 
underclothing suificient for two years sliould be 
taken, and a lot of woollen socks with double 
heels and toes. Should the hitUtr not he easily 
obtainable, have a little bit of chamois leather 
stitched in at those points, or hotter still, let the 
cnihryo planter, among his other accomjilishments, 
number the very useful one of darning. A pair 
of Bedford ccrd riding-breeches, strapped, makes 
a useful addition to the above list ; while a large 
strong, umbrella, and a waterproof-Mat arc indis- 
pensable, Towels, both hand ,aiid bath, should be 
taken, as well tis some rough cheap table-cloths 
and napkins, and a few bed sheets. A small 
supply both of cutlery and crockery, though 
subject to a small duty in India, should bo 
brought out. 

If firearms must be added to tlie baggage, let 
them be represented by a twelve-bore, central-lire 
breech-loader; and if too much money be still 
unspent, a four hundred and fifty express rifle 
might be purchased ; but on no account let us 
have any more revolvers. 

SEA MESSENGERS. 

Readers of the voyages of Columbus will recol- 
lect the expedient to which that disceverer had 
recourse when caught iu a storm off the Azores. 
Believing himself near death, and not wishing the 
king and queen of Spain to be ignorant of what 
he had done in their service, he wrote as much 
os he could of his discoveries on a skin of parch- 
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ment; ‘and having wrapped it np in a piece 
of cerecloth, he put it into a wooden cask and 
cast it into the sea.' The. position of the Investi- 
gator and Enterprise at a certain time was, if 
we mistake not, made similarly known to the 
Admiralty ; and another wave-tossed messenger, 
thrown overboard from the Erebus on her way to 
the Antarctic seas, is said to have been picked up 
off the Irish coast. 

Repeatel experiments with bottled and other 
sea messengers have often furnished navigators 
with information as to the force of the wind and 
waves and directions of the currents. Charts, as 
we have on a previous occasion shewn in tiiese 
columns {Ghambcr^s Journal, No. 314, Jan. 1870), 
have been made of the wanderings of these curious 
ocean-waifs, some bottles afloat having safely ac- 
complished such trips as from America to Europe ; 
and others, thickly incrusted with shell-fish, turn- 
ing up several thousands of miles from the place at 
which they were thrown overboard. Could a log- 
book be kept of some of these storm-tossed bottles, 
it would furnish some interesting items ; as for 
instance, when one, cast adrift over a thousand 
miles from land, is months afterwards discovered 
within a short distance of the port whence the 
vessel sailed which took it out. Another being 
picked up, is perhaps found to have been over 
a dozen years at sea, as if its contents were the 
spirit of a second Vanderdecken ; but probably, 
like the bottle in Dickens’s Message from the Sea, 
such an erratic messenger would pass most of its 
time ‘ floating in a corner of the smooth water, 
within some reef, entangled in the seaweed.’ 

That such frail vessels are considerably influ- 
enced by the wind, is well known ; and experi- 
menters have made observations from the respective 
conduct of metal cylinders and wooden bottles 
weighted with lead — the latter proving much 
duller sailors under like circumstances than their 
more fragile models. 

As is too well known, there are persons, weak- 
minded and vicious, wdio take a delight in per- 
petrating the paltry hoax of fabricating false news 
by means of scaled bottles throwir into the sea. 
As an example of this scandjilous practice, it was 
reported some time ago that a sealed bottle was 
picked up at sea containing the announcement of 
the loss of the ship Vermont. To leave no room 
for doubt, the paper boro the name of the skipper, 
together with a pathetic statement that it had 
b(‘en written ‘in sight of death.’ These sad tidings 
must of course have caused grief and consternation 
among the friends and relatives of those on board 
the ill-fated ship, not to speak of the under- 
writers w'ho had insured the vessel and her cargo. 
As the Vermont reached St Helena ‘ all well,’ the 
announcement turned out to be a hoax. The 
further mischief of such jokes is obvious when it 
is said as much as eighty guineas premium per 
cent, was offered for re-insurance, in consequence 
of such news coming to hand. As a newspaper 
justly remarked at the time, marine insurers have 
already (fuite enough odds to contend against in 
their business, without any more risks of this 
description being added to them. 

Even the most sceptical underwriter would feel 
inclined to re-insure if informed by a solemn voice 
from the deep that a vessel in which he had taken 
a risk was lost with all on board. As the very 


profitable nature of the trick would soon bring it 
into favour with the swindling brotherhoo<i, under- 
writers must feel specially interested in the swift 
detection and punishment of such experimenters. 
At the time this paper was written, the Admiralty 
received a telegram stating that a bottle had been 
discovered floating in an eddy of the river Weaver 
containing a message from the sea to -the effect 
that the missing training-ship Atalanta was dis- 
masted in a fearful hurricane. The manuscript 
was signed — Boy — H. Smith. But as no boy of 
that name is said to have been on board the 
Atalanta, and the position of the bottle was not 
one in which such a waif was likely to be found, 
there seems little doubt that the affair was a* 
dreary hoax. 

A few instances of messages from the sea, 
reported from time 1;o time to have bean found, 
like Poe’s manuscript, in a bottle^ afe here ‘added, 
but like the one just mentioned, Inay perhaps he 
taken for what they are worth. A girl picked up 
in the sea near Barrow a securely corked bottle 
containing a scrap of old newspaper on which was 
indistinctly written : ‘ Gone down off the coast of 
Ireland the steamer Combat, with all hands — 
Captain Yates.’ There was no mention of date 
I on which the ship sank, but the writing appeared 
to have been hurriedly done. — On the shore of the 
Bay of Luce a bottle was reported to have been 
found containing the following message, written in 
pencT on a piece of paper, the writing being much 
faded : ‘ On the 29th of April 1876, the ship 
Herclades was wrecked on the extremity of Pata- 
gonia. Crew in the hands* -df^aava^es. Bring us 
assistance.’ — During a fearful winter storm, it was 
conjectured, from the large quantity of wreckage 
floating about, that many vessels had been lost at 
tlu*. month of the Tay in addition to those reported 
at the time. Some particulars reached the press — 
j wdiether verified or not the writer is tmable to say — 
that a letter inclosed in a bottle was cast ashore 
on the Fifeshire costst giving a clue to one of these 
ships. The letter, blotted and otherwise damaged 
by sea-water, was written in bold Norwegian char- 
acters, and was thus translated ; ‘ Schooner Bay, 
i Tonsberg, 25th December, eight morning. We are 
now in a sinking condition, within sight of the 
Bell Piock, outside the river Tay. We have had 
both boats smashed and carried away, ami cannot 
therefore make an attempt to come ashore. We 
have experienced great hardships during the heavy 
gales in the North Sea. Greater part of rails, 
stanchions, and bulwarks are away. We have 
been labouring constantly at the pmnps^ for three 
days, and the forectistle and cabin are full of water. 
Everything is destroyed, and we have had but little 
to eat. We now put our tnist in a mereitul God ; 
and if it is our fate to die, we hope to ari’ive at a 
heavenly throne. Tiie crew is otherwise all well, i 
and asked to be remembered to their dear ones 
at home.— (Signed) H. Mathison, captain of the 
schooner Bay,’ Tlie letter bore the address ‘ To 
Tdnsbeig, Norway.’ The name of the Bay was on 
the Norwegian shipping-lists, and she would have 
a crew of seven or eight hands ; and is supposed 
to have been bound coal-laden from the Tyne to 
Norway. This sad message from the sea was 
reported to the owners. 

Considering what has resulted from mannered 
experiments with bottjes afloat, and how often, 
(dter disasters at sea, these have been the means 
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of eommunk^Qia between the living and dead, 
too mneh eannot be said in condemnation of 
Idton^tlean pexsons who perpetrate hoaxes of this 
dewac^msu 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The boring of a deep well last year at a baewery 
in Tottenham Court Eoad has confirmed a geo- 
logical tlieory, and brought to light remarkably 
interesting facts. Some twenty-live years ago, Mr 
Gkidwin-Austen, from observation of the geology 
of Belgium, stated that, in his opinion, * an axis of 
' Palaeozoic E,ocks was prolonged from the Ardennes 
tinder the London Tertiary district, and that a 
l«nd of coal-measures coincided with the line of 
the valliy of the Thames, where it might some 
day be reacHbd.* This has been verified by the 
boring above rflentioned ; for, at a depth of one 
thousand and sixty-four feet, ‘ beds of undoubted 
Upper Devonian age, as proved by their fossils, 
were met with.’ At Crossness, one of the outlets 
of the London main draini^e, at a depth of one 
thousand and eight feet, rocks have been found 
which, ‘ from their mineral character, are believed 
to be of Devonian age and further corroboration 
was met with in sinking a deep well between 
Hertford and Ware for tlie New River Company. 
Taking all the facts into consideration, Mr 
Godwin- Austen draws the inference, tliat ‘the 
lower members of the true coal-measure forma- 1 
tiou may be exacted to occur at about a quarter 
of a mile to tue if the comer of Tottenham 
Court Iload and Oxford Street, uud the upper or 

E oductive coal-measures still farther to the south.’ 

would astonish Londoners not a little to see 
a coal-mine opened in Leicester Square or at ! 
Charing Cross. Nevertheless, these deep well- i 
borings, as has been remarked by a F.G.S., are | 
‘contributing towards the solution of two pro- 
blems of great economic importance — the exist- 
ence or otherwise in the south-east of England of 
productive coal-measures at a w'orkable depth ; 
and the position of the Lower Greensand or of 
other permeable beds sufficiently deep-seated and 
extensive to furnish the metropolis witli a large 
and never-failing supply of pure water,’ 

Bead in connection with Professor Armstrong’s 
observations described in a recent Monlh (ante, 
p. 414 ), the account of Professor Pringsheim’s exfie- , 
riments becomes the more interesting ; the learned 
German philosopher and botanist, by concentrat- 
ing solar light on vegetable tiame, under a micro- 
scope, ha^g made a series of micro-photocliemic 
oteervations on the chlorophyll and protoplasmic 
constituents of the Vegetable cell. He finds that 
the absorption of oxygen increase-s with the 
intensity of the ligh^ and especially with the 
intensity of the chemical rays. But the increas- 
ing intensity of the respiration^ finally involves 
daiiger, and the light, which is necessaiy for 
accumulating carbon, becomes hurtful as soon as 
oxidation exceeds assimilation. The chlorophyll, 
by its luminous absorption, helpj to balance these 
two c^posite functions. By its preference for the 
chemical rays, it diminishes the resjdratory effort, 
and thus acts as a protecting screen ; eo that even 
In tlie brightest snnlight the assimilation of carbon 
exc*^)! the oxidation of the cMboMceous pro- 
Hence, contcary.to th^ prevalent opinion, 


chlorophyll has no direct relation with the decom- 
position of carbonic acid, but it serves rather as a 
regulator of vegetable respiratory action. 

If plants require tem'perature for their develop- 
ment, they also require light ; and it ap^rs as tf, 
in some instances, light could bo subetituted for 
temperature. This is shewn in the offects of 
almost uninterrupted summer sunshine umn 
vegetation in high latitudes. In Finland,* barley 
ripens in eighty-nine days from the date of sowing ; 
but in the south of Sweden under a higher tem- 
perature, one hundred days are retjuired. A grain 
of w'heat grown near the sea-level m Norway or in 
lower latitudes, when propagated at high elevations 
or in a high latitude, will mature earlier, even 
I although at a lower tempemture ; and it is said 
that, within limits compatible with its cultivation, 
the grain increases in size and weight Experience 
has shewn too, that plants raised from seeds 
ripened in a high northern locality, are hardier 
than those grown in the south, and are better J 
able to resist excessive winter-cold. v 

Gardeners in the Azores have observed that I 
the development of buds of roses and some other 
flowers is quickened by the admission of smoke 
into the conservatories. 'Would the effect be the 
same in other parts of the world ? 

In a communication to the Linnean Society, Mr 
F. Day brings forward an interesting array of facts 
to shew that those authors who have assumed that 
fishes are deficient in instinct and ‘ emotional sen- 
sations,’ are mistaken. Allowing that the faculties 
of fishes are not so acutely developed as in the 
higher races, Mr Day still ckdms lor the jiiscine 
tribes that some, at least, ‘have attachments, 
whether in the form of conjugal feelings, paternal 
and maternal aftectiorus, or even of platonic friend- 
ship. Some,’ he says, ‘ construct nests, which 
they defend, as well as the young when hatched 
out. The males may act the part of nurses to 
the eggs, cither carrying them about in punscs, or 
even in their mouths,’ Lastly, he mentions ‘ the 
fact that members of two distinct faiuilins may com- 
bine for the purpose of attacking another inhabit- 
ant of the deep, and thus obtain a supply of food.’ 

In an octavo volume of nearly a thousand pages, 
the Commissioner ol Fish ami Fisheries appointed 
by the government at W.aslimgten, presents his 
Report on the inquiries made into the condition of 
the fisheries of the sea-coast and lakes of the 
United States ; and the history of the measures 
taken for the introduction of useful food-fishes 
into American waters. The amount of informa- 
tion conveyed in this Report is as valuable as it is 
; surprising. There are descriptions of the fish 
chosen for propagation experiments, including the 
shad, Pacific salmon, the Atlantic salmon, the 
land-locked salmon, the white-fish (Ooreganm albun), 
the carp ; and of the endeavours made to introduce 
the sole, the tench, and the turbot from Europe. 
Copious particulars are given of the fishery of the 
menhaden (Glapm iyranntie), called also moss- 
bunker and fat-back, of which in one year more 
than one hundred and seventy millions were 
caught off the shores of Connecticut and Long 
Island. This is the fish which, when properly 
cured, is largely exported as American sardines ; 
and details of the manufacture, and pictures of 
the vessels employed and manner of catching, are 
given. Moreover, ‘ as a source of oil, the menhaden 
is more important than any other marine animal : 
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its axuiual ;p«ld exceeds that .of the American 
whale fisheries about two hundred thousand 
gallons’ The r^use of the oil factories is vain-, 
able as a fertiliser ; and in 1875, the quantity of 
ammonia derived from this source was estimated 
os equivalent to sixty million pounds of Peruvian 
guano. 

This Report contains further an account of the 
fishery questioiK between England and the United 
States; of the geographical distribution of the 
cod, and its relations to commerce ; and, with 
abundant particulars, of the fisheries of Norway : 
something interesting for idl readers. 

The Journal of tito Asiatic Society of Benyal con- 
tains an account of the ravages perpetrated by- 
rats and mice in the Dakhan during the harvest of 
1878-79. The winter-crops were first attacked, 
and the green Sorghum (millet) stalks were deci- 
mated by the hungry destroyers ; but soon whole 
fields were gnawed down in two or three nights. 
When, in consequence, food became scarce, the 
rats gathered their forces, and invaded and quickly 
devastiitod fields at a distance. In ’some places, 
they did not cut down the stalks, but climbed and 
gnawed off the ears of grain. Some of the ears 
thus cut off were partially eaten where they fell, 
and some were hauled off by the rats, and stored 
away. A good deal of the grain thus stored was 
dug up by the inhabitants and used for food. 
Egg-plants, melons, carrots, and even lucerne were 
devoured ; and as these ravages ‘extended over 
several thousand square miles,’ the consequent 
distress among the people may be imagined. 
They were driven to eat the seeds and leaves of 
wihi jilauts, and to import grain from surrounding 
distriets. They take no pains to destroy the pests, 
from a beliei' tliat the angry divinity which sends 
the rats will send more. l)r, thinking that their 
countrymen who died during the famine have 
since been boni us rats, thc-y say : ‘ We did not 
feed them when they were starving, aird now they 
have come back to eat us out.’ But Nature inter- 
poses a check to some extent. Certain species 
inhabit the black soil. If the wet season begins 
with heavy rains, the ground swells, and smothers 
the rats in their burrows By tens thousands. 
And the black-winged kite, formerly rare in the 
<listrict, is now seen in Hocks, keen devourers of 
the rats. But nnlcss more com])rehensive means 
are used, the rats of Dakhan will outrival the 
beetles of Southern Russia ami Colorado. 

At a meeting of the Society, an account was 
given of a monkey having been trained to do 
useful work — that is, punka-pulling. A Langur 
monkey two feet six inches in height, strong and 
savage, was tied to a post : his hands were made 
fast to a punka rope : a man seateil on the 
opposite side began to pull ; and after a wdiile, 
the monkey learned to pull, and during some 
years swung the punka by himself, and, as we 
are told, ‘enjoyed his work immensely.’ He 
was set to train four other monkeys, and suc- 
ceeded well with two males, but failed with the 
two females. If the experiments could be success- 
fully multiplied, the present punka wallahs of India 
might find themselves superseded by monkeys. 

We mentioned some time ago Dr Schwend- 
ler’s suggestion to employ dynamo-electricity in 
punka- pulling. This has not yet been put into 
practice; but in the Dalhousie barradcs at Cal- 
cutta, tiae punkas are pulled by compressed air. 


Many yea» oenlid# in St Petersburg proved 
that cataract could be eured by applifation of 
electricity. In thehr mode of treatment, a needle 
was inserted in the substance of the lens of the 
eye, and was connected with the negative pole of 
a galvanic battery, and the positive electrode was 
placed on the patient’s ton^e. ‘Short applica- 
tions of a mild current resulted, in all the cases, 
in the liquefaction and final absorption of the 
cataract’ 

Cataract is a consequence of defective nutrition 
of an important part of the eye. Dr Evetzky of 
New York says : ‘ Tire three properties of electricity 
— stimulation of the intra-ocular lymph current, of 
the capillary circulation, and of the innervation^j 
of the eyeball — meet the nature of the greatest 
number of cataracts so directly, that we may say 
in advance that electricity will be^i^w essential 
benefit not only in the treatment mcipieht and 
advanced senile cataract, biit alsd as a hygienic 
measure in improving the senile state of the eyes, 
and preventing the occurrence of the disease itself. 

. . It is important to free ourselves from the idea 
that cataract is an inert lifeless thing, with which 
we can deal only by the knife.’ 

Cold water, that is the water dripping from 
melting ice, has been found beneficial in some 
aflections of the eye, especially in cases of photo- 
phobia or intolerance of light. Dr Opj>enlieiraer 
of New York believes that the astringent and 
antiseptic effects of the cold exert an influence on 
the cure. Some readers wnll perhaps remember a 
very old remedy for diseased ejof, ^namely, to dtp 
the face in cold water and* Aoeft* t‘Ke eyes open. 

A remarkable case of double consciousness is 
recorded in the M€moires of the Society of 
Physic.al and Natural Sciences of Bordeaux. A 
sempstress aged sixteen while at work would 
suddenly fall into a stupor, which continued a 
few minutes. Then her eyes opened, her coun- 
tctiance became animated, and she entered on a 
condition of existence entirely difl'erent from her 
normal condition, and so remained for a few 
hours ; but the moibid condition increased, until 
after some years it greatly exceeded the normal. 

In the normal intervals, the young woman had 
no remembrance of anything she had said or 
done during the morbid periods ; but when in 
these, she remembered the series of emotions 
and incidents from one to the other, and came 
in time to regard her morbid existence as superior 
to the other. And yet more remarkable, she 
could recall what had taken place, in the inter- 
posed normal moments, or as she tenued them, 
her ‘crises.’ Studied from a physiological point 
of view, this case has led to, the conclusion that 
the alteration of memory was dne to an altera- 
tion in the quantity or quality of the circulation 
through the brain. 

That infirm teeth can be taken out and re- 
planted in the jaw with good effect, has been 
stated in these columns. The subject still occupies 
the attention of dentists ; for we find the President 
of the Odontological Society mentioning in his 
anniversary address, that the ‘replantation of teeth 
promises at no distant period to pass out of the 
domain of experiment, and to take its place, 
within certain limits as to age, temperament, and 
alveolar integrity, among accepted and recogniaed 
surgical proceedings.’ 

At the suggeriaon of a German ehemiat, Ihe 
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horses of a cavalry regiment in Germany have 
been fed on dried flesh-meal, greatly to the iin- 
provemient of their condition and appetite. To 
insure assimilation of the whole of the albumen, 
n small quantity of chloride and phosphate of 

g otassium and of phosphate of magnesium must 
e mixed with the flesh-meal. 

A German Professor having satisfied himself by 
experiment that tubercular disease (consumption) 
can be produced by infection and inoculation, 
sought for a remedy ; and, as is reported, found 
it in a chemical mixture of benzoic acid and soda. 
A group of rabbits affected by tuberculosis were 
nil cured in a vapour of that preparation. 

Dr Oswald, formerly Director of the city hos- 
pjifal at Vera Cruz, in an article On the Relation of 
Diet to Yellow Fever, endeavours to prove that 
that di9(>ase is produced by diet, and not by 
climate. ‘'Tfefc so-called hotbeds of disease along 
the coast of* South America,’ he writes, ‘are 
remarkable for the frequency rather than for the 
destructiveness of their epidemics. In Vera Cruz, 
for instance, the outbreak of an undoubted indi- 
genous yellow-fever endenuc between the first 
of July and the middle of August, is an annual 
phenomenon ; but the experience of a full century 
has proved that the plague confines itself to four 
generally not very numerous classes.’ These are 
foreigners from North America and Europe, and 
their black or Indian servants who imitate their 
habits. ‘The native citizens of Vera Cruz,’ con- 
tinues Dr Oswald, ‘ would ridicule the idea of 
the contagiousness of yellow fever. Not philan- 
thropists only," rShc -:A'o ladies and children visit 
the city hospital and the houses of fever-stricken 
foreigners. From the mouth of the Rio Grande 
to the delta of the La Plata, neither physicians 
nor laymen entertain the slightest doubt about 
the origin of all idiopathic fevers, but refer them 
to dietetic abuses as unhesitatingly as we would 
ascribe dyspepsia to the same cause.’ 

A contrast is then made of the flesh-diet and 
stimulating drinks of the foreigner, and the diet 
of fruit, vegetables, and water of the native ; the 
immunity of the latter is pointed out, and the 
Doctor thus concludes : ‘ If we coul<l ascertain 
the antecedents of those families or classes of our 
population who furnished the largest quota of 
typhus and yellow-fever patients, and of those 
who enjoyed the mo.st conspicuous immunity, 
the comparison of their respective dietetic records 
would convince us that the contagions principle 
discriminates in the choice of its victims, and that 
there is no such thing as a jpandemic disease,’ 

In a' communication to the Societe de Gto- 
^raphie at Paris, Mr Girard describes the changes 
which the territo^ of Holland has luxlergone 
within the historical period, chiefly through cala- 
mitous floods. For a while, water had the mastery ; i 
hut the inhabitsmts, with untiring patience and j 
resolution, drove back the ocean, and leconquered I 
the laud. The dimensions of some of their barrier- 
banks are surprising. One on the island of Wal- 
chferen is three thousand eight hundred metres 
long, and more than seven metres above the high- 
est tides. Since the Ixsginning of the sixteenth 
century, more than eight hundred thousand acres 
have been reclaimed ; and the work of reclama- 
tion is still carried on at the rate of about eight 
acres a day. Since 18 .W, the Lake of Haarlem 
has been converted into a region of iaims and 


villages ; and the pumping-ont of the Zuyder 
Zee will surpass in magnitude all the endeavours 
yet made to compel the ocean to restore the land 
BO remorselessly ingulfed centuries ago. The 
device of the. province of Zeeland (Luctor et 
emergo) will then acquire a new significance. 

To this we add, that in digging the great canal 
which makes a deep-water communication be- 
tween Amsterdam and the sea, nffre than twenty- 
five million cubic yards of earth and sand had 
been taken out, and used to heighten the land 
near the coast. The width of the canal at bottom 
is eighty-eight feet seven inches — nearly seventeen 
feet more ftan the Suez ; and in damming out 
the waters of adjacent lakes, more than thirteen 
thousand acres of land were reclaimed ; which 
‘eflected a considerable change in the phj'^sical 
features of the country.’ 

If the accounts we hear of the doings of the 
Plating Company at Stockton-on-Tees bo correct, 
housekeepers and maids-of-all- work should be saved 
much trouble in connection with grates, fire-irons, 
&c. By a process of nickel plating, fenders, fire- 
irons, bars, gas-brackets, mouldings, &c., can be 
rendered proof against rust ; and may be cleared 
by rubbing with a leather, or — when dull or dirty — 
with soap and hot water. We understand that 
thi.s nickel plating can be applied to any metal 
save zinc. 


A LAMENT FOE SUMMEE. 

Wekp, Mother Nature, weep ; 

Summer is dead. 

See ! there she lies in her shronfl of flowers. 
Drooping her sun-crownetl huaU ; 

While the Past Ilour.s 
Kneel, all weeping round her flowery bed. 

Blow gently, Autumn Winds ; 

Sigh soft and low ; 

Summer only knew Zephyr’s balmy breath ; 
But she that loved him so 
Now lies in death. 

Sing ye her dirge — but sing it soft and low. 

Mourn, 0 re Drj'ails I mourn ! 

'your voods are bare. 

Tiie gnacious Summer with her sunny light 
No more well linger there.^ 

Her spirit bright 

Hus spread her w ings, and vanished into air. 

Soft fall, ye Autumn Eains ! 

Summer 1ms fled ; 

Fall gently on her fair and fragrant face, 

As tears from heaven shed. 
liOst is her gnace ; 

Then weeping, fall on the belovhd Dead. 


E. H. B. 
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POOR MADAME DESAINTE. 

In a recent article — ‘ Pojmlation ! ’ — we touched, 
ai leniently as possible, on the demoralisation 
and misery caused in France by the absurd 
le;'al restrictions imposed on the freedom of mar- 
riai'e. Circumstances of a oinel nature have 
buuiAit the subject under discussion in this 
country, and wo return to it, with a view to 
imlliiif' all and sundry on their guard. It is 
ju’uper to make known that, by an ancient law, 
ovtended and sticngthencd by modern enactments 
and deci ions, the marriage of jouncr persons in 
Fiance n I'liiout the formal consent of parents or 
jcl.itions IS wholly impracticable, and that any 
marriage ceremonial without such consent is void 
and woithles.s. Obviously, inattention on these 
points must lead to very '-erious consequences. 

The preci'-e nature of these legal restrictions 
fias been defined by an inti lligent correspondent 
of The Tiiius, writing from Fans, August 11, 1880. 
‘ P>v Fk ncli huv,’ be says, ‘ a man cannot marry 
till he has attained the age of eigliteeii, nor can 
a woman till she is fifteen. .In certain cases, dis- 
pensation resjiccting age may be obtained from 
the government, Tiic consent ot both tatlier and 
mother is required by a sou under twenty-five 
years of age, and by a daughter under tw'enty-onc. 
It the jiareuts disagree as to the consent, that of 
the father suffices. If the father or mother is 
dead, or cannot give consent, the consent of one 
is sufficient. If both are dead, then the grand- 
father and grandmother take the place of the 
parents If the grandfather and grandmother of 
the same line disagree, the consent of the grand- 
father suffices ; dissent betw'een the tw'o lines 
carries consent. When a man has attained his 
twenty-filth year, and the woman her twenty-first, 
both are still bound to ask, by a formal notification, 
the consent of their parents ; and until the man 
has attained his thirtieth year, and the woman 
her twenty-fifth, this formal act must be repeated 
twice, from one month to another ; and one month 
after the third application, it is lawful for the 
parties to marry with or without consent. After 


the age of thirty, it is lawful to marry, in default 
of consent, a mouth after one formal notice has 
been given, w’hicU notice must be served upon the 
father and mother or grandfather by two notaries 
or by one notary and two witnesses. In the 
event of the parents or ancestors to w’hom this 
notification should be made being absent, a copy 
of the judgment declaring the absence must be 
]iro(lHced ; or in default of it, an acte de notoriete 
drawm up, on the declaration of four witnesses, 
by the justice of the peace. _ • 

‘ So rigid are the marm„e Taws in France, that 
if the rules are neglected, if the registrar neglects 
to state in the marriage certificate that the consent 
of the parents has been ' obtained, he is liable 
to a fine of three hundred francs and six months’ 
imprisonment ; and when the prescribed notices 
are not carried out, to a fine of three hundred 
francs and one month’s imprisonment.’ 

We shall now see how this extraordinary French 
law may operate in cases w’here Englishwomen in 
their own country arc so unfortunate as to marry 
Frenchmen. The case to point to is that of 
(lertrude Belgravo, a young English lady, who 
was married to Jules Alfred Desainfe, a French 
teacher, aged twenty-two. The niairiage took 
I»laee at the parish church of St Matthias, Earls- 
eourt, Middlese.v, ‘on the /th ot .luno 187G, after 
the banns had been duly published. His father 
only became acquainted w'lth bis son’si marriage 
about January 16, 1879, and telegraphed on 
the 19th that he would come ovicr from Paris. 
He did so ; acknowledged his son, his wife, and 
their children, and remained at their house, 
expressing a wish that his son might bo natural- 
ised in England, and thus avoid having to be 
draw’n for in the conscription. The son, Alfred 
Desaiute, then went to Paris to see his mother 
and sisters, returned in a few days to London, 
bringing various presents for bis wife from bis 
mother and sisters. Up to this period, there 
appears to have been no intention of questioning 
the legality of the marriage. 

*On Februaiy 16, 1879, Alfred Besainte left for 
Paris, telling his wife that his father was arrang- 
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ing for thorn all to live iu Paris together in his 
house, and that he would return in a day or two. 
She received two telegrams from him, naming 
different days for his return. Anxious, when the 
days passed without his appearing — all the more 
as he had left her with only seven shillings and 
sixpence — fearing that he must be ill, she borrowed 
money and started for Paris with her two children, 
expecting to be warmly welcomed at her father-in- 
law’s house. She was first told that her husband 
' was in England, and then, less ceremoniously, 
that she was not his wife. Wearied and exhausted 
“--with her long and anxious journey, she asked 
thit meaning of the strange words, wherc- 
. upon her father-in-law immediately sent for a 
; Comm8s«fea.„,^ police to remove her and her 
children froni^is house. They were taken with- 
out further explanation to the Bureau de Police, 
where M. Desainte followed, and formally stated 
his intention of annulling the marriage.’ 

Here was as heartless a case of repudiation as it 
is possible to imagine. It was first brought under 
notice in the London newspapers by Ada M. Leigh, 
Lady President of the Mission Homes in Paris, 
who states that the marriage had been annulled 
by the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, and that poor 
Madame Desainte had been left without redress, 
and thrown on the charity of strangers. The Lady 
President adds, that three similar cases had come 
to her knowl6dge7^v'hio?^ore, it seems the practice 
of young Frenchmen marrying women in England, 
and deserting them on going to France, is by no 
means uncommon. We learn that for enormities 
of this kind there is in reality no redress. The 
French law is unyielding on the subject, and not 
likely to be changed by any representations made 
by British or any other foreign authorities. It 
is certainly a most discreditable state of affairs, 
and cannot fail to excite a lively indignation 
among all reflecting individuals. The subject 
having been alluded to in the House of Commons, 
we have no doubt the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department will do what is in his power 
to prevent the recurrence of these irregular 
marriages, by the issue of warnings to officials. 
Mr G. Meiyon White, in a letter in The Times, 
would go further than this. He says; ‘I feel 
confident that if the following suggestion was 
adopted it would be the means of preventing the 
recurrence of those sad cases where Englishwomen 
suddenly are compelled to realise the fact that 
they are married, and yet not legally married — 
namely, that until the law of France is amended 
in this respect, so as to declare such marriages to 
be valid and binding on both parties, it should 
be made compulsory upon English clergymen and 
registrars to require every foreigner who is not a 
naturalised English subject to produce previous to 
bis marriage a stamped certificate signed by the 
legal authoritiea of his domicile to the effect that 
there is no legal impediment or circumstance by 
meant of which his proposed marriage might 
hereafter be set aside and rendered invalid in 
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accordance with .the law of the country of his 
domicile.’ 

Whatever be attempted, we feel it to be plainly 
our duty to make the foregoing facts known 
among the wide circle of readers whom we have 
the honour to address not only in the home 
countries but in every English-speaking com- , 
munity. Wherever these pages reach, let. every 
young woman be on her guard against the 
addresses of young Frenchmen. Let them view 
every proposal of the kind with doubt — we should 
almost say with horror — until satisfactory evidence 
is given that there is no intention to repeat the ■ 
wrongs inflicted on Poor Madame Desainte. 

w. a 

THE CRUISE OF THE WABP. 

CHAPTEH I. — CHARLEY LUCAN AND I ARE 
APPOINTED TO THE COMMAND. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s corvette Vestu was lying 
at anchor in Sydney Cove, New South Wales. 

On the starboard quarter of the corvette, about 
three cables-lengths distant, lay another govern- 
ment ship, a schooner, or to speak more correctly, 
a brigantine, the vessel being square-rigged for- 
ward ; but as this alteration in her fore-rigging 
hud been recently made, she was always spoken 
of as ‘the schooner.’ This vessel was likewise 
at anchor ; but from her tautened cable, and 
from her sails hanging loose in the brails, it wa» 
apparent that she was prepared to get under 
weigh at any moment. On the quarter-deck of 
the corvette stood a group of officers, gazing 
admiringly at the schooner, and praising her 
graceful proportions. 

‘ A smarter little craft never sailed salt-water ; 
and you may count yourself a lucky fellow, 
Charley, to get the command of her,’ said the 
First Lieutenant of the corvette to a very youthful 
officer who stood by his side. 

‘1 do think myself rortunatc, sir,’ the youngster 
modestly re])lied. ‘ I am sure, Mr Lonsdale,’ be 
added, ‘1 di<rnot expect to get the appointment.’ 

‘Never mind, my dear boy; you have got it» 
at all events,’ continued the Lieufinant. ‘Mind 
and take good care both of the vessel and yourself. 

You have a long and difficult passage before you.’ 

‘You may depend upon my doing my best, sir; 

I can do no more,’ replied the youth. 

‘I suppose you’ll be off directly, Charley?’ said 

another officer. ‘M goes with you, doesn’t 

he '! ’ nodding at the present writer, who formed 
one of the group of officers. ‘ I only wish it were 
my luck.’ 

‘ Yes, M— — - goes with me as Second,’ was tho 
reply. ‘ 1 expect we shall be off as soon as we 
receive our sailing orders. Our traps were put 
on board the schooner last night.’ ^ 

‘Please, Mr Lucan, the Captain requests that 

you and Mr M will go to him in his cabin 

immediately,’ said the Captain’s steward, address- 
ing the young officer of whom I have spoken. 

Charles Lucan and I descended to the cabln^ 
where the Captain was awaiting our appearance. 

‘ Here, Mr Lucan, are your written instructions,* 
said he, handing a folded and sealed paper to the 
young officer. ‘ Follow them implicitly, so far as 
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you are able. Take care of the vessel ; and I hope 
you will give me no cause to regret the trust and 
confidence I place in you.. Carry sail moderately/ 
he went on. ‘I now address myself to both of 
you young gentlemen ; for I am' aware that you 
youngsters are too apt to crowd on canvas when 
you nave a smart vessel beneath your feet ; and 
in such case, if a squall catches you, you run the 
risk of losing your masts or sails, if nothing worse 
happens. There is no necessity for haste. You 
will arrive at Singapore long before the corvette 
can reach that port ; and unless you receive fresh 
instructions from the Admiral, you will remain 
there until the ship does arrive. Keep a sharp 
look-out for squalls, my lads ; for you will be in a 
part of the ocean where they are very frequent ; 
and be particularly careful after you round Cape 
York, and during your passage through Torres’ 
Strait. — And don’t forget, Mr Lucan, to leave a 
letter at the Post-office. I shall touch at the 
island expressly to receive a letter, and shall be 
much disappointed if I don’t find one awaiting 
me. In such case, I shall fear that you have met 
with some serious mishap.’ 

‘Yon shall find a letter at the island, sir, unless 
the JFasp should come to grief in the Strait, and 
that shall not be the case through any neglect on 
my part,’ Lucan replied. 

‘1 hope not — I believe not,’ said the Captain. 
‘And now, young gentlemen, help yourselves to 
a glass of wine. We’ll drink success to the little 
Wasp: 

The wine was poured out, and the toast was 
drunk. 

‘ You ’ll v. ant to bid good bye to your messmates/ 
the Captain presently resumed. ‘ Remember, that 
you will be off in a quarter of an hour, therefore 
you have no time to lose. I will be upon deck 
to see you off.’ 

A7e took the hint, and returned to the deck, 
where our Vtrolher-officers crowded round u.s while 
we awaited the appearance of the Captain. 

Meanwhile, I will explain how it came about 
that Charhis Lucan and I were about to part 
from our shipmates, and proceed oft a voyage to 
Singapore, in charge of Ilcr Majesty’s schooner 
Wasp. At the period to which thi.s narrative 
relates, the Malay pirates, who still have their 
haunts amongst the islands of the oriental archi- 
peiago, wdience they jmunce down upon defenceless 
merchant-traders, had been unusually bold and 
troublesome. Several ships had been boarded 
and plundered by tbe miscreants, who in each 
instance massacred every living creature they 
found on board. It had become perilous for any 
nnarmed vessel to sail amongst the islands ; and 
at length the Admiral of the station decided to 
purchase, on behalf of the government, a smart 
vessel, with a light draught of water, that would 
carry a crew and armament sufficient for the 
service for which she was intended, and would 
at the same time be able to follow the piratical 
proas into the shallow creeks and inlets with 
which the islands abound, where they were secure 
from the pursuit of large vessels. 

The Maria— & schooner which had been built 
for a pleasure-yacht for the late Governor-general 
of New South Wales — was put up for sale at this 
period, and was thought to be excellently well 
adapted to the purjjose. Tlie Admiral therefore 


wrote to Captain D— — of the Vesta, then lying 
in Sydney Cove, to request him to' examine 
this vessel, and if she answered to the description 
he had heard of her, to purchase her into Her 
Majesty’s service, and despatch her forthwith, with 
a sufficient crew and armament, to Singapore, 
whither the Vesta was to proceed as soon as she 
had undergone certain necessary repairs which 
would detain her for several weeks in the graving- 
dock at Port- Jackson. 

The result was that the Maria was purchased, 
an alteration was made in her forward-rigging, 
and she was rechristened hy the more appropriate 
appellation of the Wasp. She was a beautiful little 
vessel of one hundred and thirty tons burden; 
very roomy for her size, gracefully moidded, 
and possessed of an sinusually broad Ex- 

cepting the change in the rig of .ier 'ibremast, 
she needed very little alteration, having been 
originally fitted up expressly for the accommoda- 
tion of the late Governor and his suite, and such 
of his friends as he honoured with an invi- 
tation to accompany him when he sailed on_ a 
pleasure trip along the east coast of Australia. 
Her entire ’tween-decks were now arranged for the 
accommodation of her new officers and crew, the 
officers’ cabins extending from the gangway aft 
to the stem ; and the whole of the forepart of 
the vessel being fitted up for the reception of 
the petty officers and seamen. Font eighteen- 
pound carronades were put on board, in addition 
to the two howitzers or boat-guns which she hgd 
formerly carried, and whic h could used as bow 
or stern chasers as occasion might require. An 
abundant supply of small-arms of eveiy descrip- 
tion, including cutlasses, boarding-pikes, &c., was 
added to her armament ; and she was considered 
to be perfectly well adapted for tbe novel service 
for which she was intended. Previous to her 
departure for Singapore, she made a trial trip 
in the magnificent and spacious Bay of Sydney, in 
which she acquitted herself to the complete satis- 
faction of the Captain and officers of the corvette. 
She was swift, staunch, easily handled, and as a 
poetically inclined Lieutenant of the Vesta said 
— quoting from Byron: ‘She walked the waters 
like a tiling of life/ as if proudly conscious of 
her queenly grace and beauty. 

The projected passage to Singapore was looked 
upon by the crew of the Vesta as a delightful holi- 
day trip, and there was hardly a man on board the 
corvette who had not wished that he might be 
chosen to form one of the schooner’s crew ; while 
each of the junior officers hojied that it would fall 
to his good fortune to be appointed to the com- 
mand of the beautiful little vessel. Captain £)——•, 
however, selected for this duty the younge.st of his 
Lieutenants, Charles Lucan, a stripling who had 
not yet completed his twentieth year, and who, 
having triumijhantly passed his examination, a 
few months before, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
had received an acting aiipointment to do dutv 
as Fourth Lieutenant on boanl the conrette, which 
acting appointment would certainly be confirmed 
on the return of the Vesta to England ; for 
although ho necessarily lacked the experience 
of an older officer, Charley was as capable in all 
other respects as any Lieutenant in the service 
of twice his years. With Captain D-— under 
whom he had served from the period when he 
entered the navy as a midshipman, he was an 
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eapecial favourite ; and though it was but natural 
for his hmther officers to envy his good fortune, 
theva ^ not one who did not congratulate him 
s^iiiiish success. 

:hMin already intimated, the present 
then a passed-midshinman and master’s 
: ■■mitB, or as it is now termed, a sub>Ueutenant, 
4i^ just six months younger than Charley, was 
appointed as second in command on board the 
Bcfaooner. 

In due course, the Captain appeared upon deck. 
He approached Lucan and me as we stood at the 
gangway of the corvette chatting with our hrother- 
^ officers; and after giving us a few more words 
W friendly advice, and repeating his request 
that Lucan would deposit a letter at the rost- 
offi<iL(of which more angn), he shook hands 
with us and wished ns a pleasant voyage. 

We then de8c<?nded the ladder into the boat that 
was alongside waiting to convey ns to the schooner, 
and in five minutes more we stood on the quarter- 
deck of the Wasp. The rest of the officers and 
crew of the little vessel — comprising the gunner’s 
and the boatswain’s mates of the Vesfa, two old 
experienced seamen, who had several times made 
the passage through the Strait ; thirty picked 
sailors ; three marines, one of whom was de]>uteil 
to act as steward on board the schooner ; and two 
boys — had already been drafted on board from the 
corvette. The anchor, already apeak, was hove 
I on board ; the sails, hanging loose, were hoisted up 
and sheeted home ; and in a few minutes, tlie Jraxp 
was standing out to sea, heeling gently and grace- 
fully over to'tlie bree^, ^Aiidst the hearty cheers of 
the officers and crew of the corvette, whose pdaudits 
were as heartily responded to from the decks of 
the schooner ; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour we had taken our last look for many weeks 
of the gallant Vesta and the friendly messmates 
and shipmates with whom we had s-iiled for two 
years, and had rounded the lofty headland which 
concealed the corvette and the bay from our sight. 

CHAPTER rr. — WE COMMENCE THE VOYAGE. 

The Wasp had commenced her cruise. We had 
a long and tedious passage before us, Charles Lucan 
and I— a passage of nearly five thousand miles ; 
but we would have rejoiced had we been .sent 
forth to circumnavigate the globe. None sa\-e 
those who have experienced the sensation, can 
conceive the delight with which a young officer 
enters upon his first independent command. We 
were as. proud of the Wasp and of our position 
on board the little vessel, as if she were a crack 
frigate, and we weije rear-admirals, or ilag-captains 
at the least. 

Of course Acting-Lieutenant Lucan was my 
superior officer ; but we took charge of the watcli 
upon deck in turn ; and no young Captain could 
have been prouder than I, as I jiaced the 
weather-side of the quarter-deck at night, and 
felt that for the time being the little vessel was ! 
under my sole command. 

By Captain D ’s especial order, one of the 

two old petty officers to whom I have allnded was 
appointed to each watch ; and both Lucan and 1 
ware perfectly well aware that these experienced old 
searoen had been placed on board the schooner ex- { 
pressly to guide us by their advice ; but we knew ! 
nevertheless, that we .were their superior officers, | 


and that nnless it were in a case of emergency, or 
unless their advice should be reqnireii, they would 
not venture to interfere with our autharity. 

The weather was fine and the aea smooth, and 
we sailed merrik along the two thousand miles of 
coast between !!^rt Jackson and Ckpe York-— the 
most northerly point of Australia—without meet- 
ing with any event worth recording On doubling 
Cape York, we entered Torres’ Strain which as 
every schoolboy knows is the channel whi^ separ- 
ates the vast island of Papua or New Guinea from 
Australia. Torres’ Strait is from sixty to seventy 
miles in width from the Australian to the Papqan 
shores, and is four or five hundred miles in lenj^h 
from its eastern to its western extremity— that is, 
taking into account the numerous islands and sand- 
banks and other obstacles to navigation that a vessel 
must pass amidst, before she gets fairly clear of 
the Strait and reaches open water. The Islands 
and sandbanks, however, arc not the only perils 
wliich besot the navigator in passing through this 
channel. The natives on either shore, as well as 
those who inhabit the larger islands, are amongst 
the most savage, brutal, and degraded specimens 
of humanity; and woe betide the nnfortuuate 
mariner whose vessel gets on shore while making 
the passage of the Strait. 

The passage throiigli the Strait is probably less 
dangerous now than it was twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, to which period this story relates, by 
reason of the more i'refjnent navigation between 
Australia and tlic East Indies; the belter know- 
ledge of the Strait tliat has been acquired ; the 
greater number of steamships employed in this 
navigation ; and the severe lessons which the 
natives have received, to punish them for their ill- 
treatment of the Europeans who have fallen into 
their ])ower. But so full of peril was tlie. passage 
at the period of Avhich 1 write, that masters of 
merchant-ships who proposed to navigate the 
Strait, and were unable to obtain the convoy of a 
ship of war, were accustomed to wait until two or 
more vessels could make the pa-s.sage in company, 
so that if one vessel should chance to meet with 
mishaj>, the other might be at hand to protect her 
from the attacks of the savages. At that period 
likewise, it was the custom among shipjiiasters 
who mad(t the short-cut by suikng through this 
channel on their ])assage to tne J&ist Indies, to 
leav’c a hdter or notice at a small island situated 
some sixty miles beyond the western extremity of 
the Strait, to ac<juaint tliose who might follow after 
them tljul tlmy had made the passage in safety. 

Post Ottice Island, as it was called, was really 
little better than a sandbank, some four or five 
miles in length by two miles in breadth at its 
broadest jmrt, and rising to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet above the level of the sea in its 
centre. It w’as entirely destitute of vegetation, 
with the exception of a few scrubby bushes, such 
as take root in a salt sandy soil ; and was situated 
too far from Papua or any other inhabited island, 
for the natives to visit it in their miserable canoes, 
constructed of the roughly hollowed trunks of 
trees, even if there had been any inducement to 
them to visit such a dreary desolate spot. In the 
centre, and on the highest portion of this island, 
amidst a clump of the scrubby bushes above 
alluded to, and beneath a rude shed, erected by 
some shipmaster for the especial purpose, stood 
a large seaman’s chest, the. lid of which was 
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covered with several layers of tarpanlings ; and 
inside this chest, which of coarse was always left 
ttnlocked and free to any one to open, shipmasters 
were aocustumed to deposit the letter or notice 
aimonncing their safe passage thhs £sr nn their 
voyage, for the next sl^master who touched at 
the island to read. He in his turn left an 
announcement to he read hy those who might 
come after him ; and the information thus derived 
was carried to whatever port the latest shipmaster 
was bound, and was there published ; or was con- 
veyed thence to whomsoever might be interested 
in the welfare of the vessel whose safe passage 
through the Strait it announced. Whether or not 
this custom is still observed, I am unable to say. 
It may be, or it may have been discontinued for 
the reasons I have mentioned. It was, however, 
to this sandbank in the Indian Ocean that Captain 

D alluded when he told Charles Lucan that 

he should expect to find a letter awaiting him at j 
the Po.st-ofl5ce during the passage of the corvette j 
to Singapore, after the repairs she was undergoing j 
at Port-Jackson were completed. j 

To return to my narrative. After the Wasp | 
had doubled Capo York, the fresh easterly gale i 
that had blown for several days died away to a i 
gentle breeze ; nevertheless, sail w’as shortened on j 
board the schooner, and every precaution was ; 
taken to guard against the jierils of tlie Strait. ! 
We kept undcr-weigh only during the hour.s of j 
daylight, with just sufficient sail set to enable ; 
the little vessel to make good steerage-way, and ; 
allowed her to drift through the chutuiel with the \ 
j eurrent, which usually sets westward, with more , 

; or Jess stre".,'ih. Throughout the day, Lucan and, 
I took our station in turn, and sometiines both , 
together on the fore-topsail yard, whence we tvere ' 
able to ‘ con ’ the schooner by signs througli ‘ 
the numerou.s tortuous dianneh, with a.s much ; 
ease ics a steamboat is guided to and fro on ; 
the river Thames ; and as soon as darkness : 
beg.an to set in, we brought up, with a kedge- j 
I anchor and stream-cable, .again' getting under- : 
weigh with tlie earliest dawn of day. d'hus the | 
passage- through the Strait occupied .cc^veral days ; i 
yet though tedious and wearisome, it*was in some 
respects deliglUi'ul. Nothing (vuild be more beau- 
tiful than tlie a.spect of the Papuan shore, along 
which we often closely sailed. When the sun , 
rose over the land on the tirst dawn of inoniing, ' 
gradually lighting up the dark forests and gilding ' 
the hill-tops, and chasing away tlie shadows from ' 
the level ground beneath ; while the clear trans- j 
parent waters of the Strait — through which we ' 
could distinctly discern the sandy bottom, with j 
its winding channels, sometimes scarcely a fathom, j 
sometimes many fathoms deep beneath the surface, ; 
and its beiis of red and white and variegated coral i 
imitating every form of vegetable growth, amidst i 
•which fishes of strange form and of gorgeous hues ! 
gambolled fearlessly, or chased each other swiftly ' 
to and fro, secure from the attacks of the prowling j 
shark — glittered with a brilliancy that dazzled the | 
eyes of the gazer. At that early hour, some of 
the islands looked like little earthly paradises ; 
while others, with their hills and dales and copses, 
belted in the background with sombre woods, 
needed but the addition of a mansion embosomea 
amidst the trees to give them the appearance of 
the picturesque demesne of some English noble- 
man. 


Until we had nearly completed the passage, w© 
I saw very few of the natives of the coast of islands. 
Occasionally, a rude canoe, roughly hewn, or 
burnt out of the trunk: of a tme, and paddled Iqr 
a cpuple of naked savage would suddenly dart 
form from some leafy cov^ ,alcmg the shore ; but 
thou^ the occupants of thb cwtioe i^nld paddle 
rouna the schooner at a widh dlitauc^ and 
eagerly smze anything thrown to that ^ted 
upon the water, no signs or persuasions could 
induce them to venture near— a sufficient proof 
of their crafty and treacherous nature } for savages 
who fear to place confidence in strangers who come 
amongst them, are never to be trusted. Of this fact, 
and likewise that the shore, apparently deserted by 
the inhabitants, was really densely peopled, we 
bad abundant proof before we quitted the Strait. 

Torres’ Strait, like the adjacent, seas, is -liable 
to be visited by dangerous squalls^ which though 
usually of brief duration, sometimes burst sud- 
denly and without the slightest V'aming upon a 
vessel, and with such terrific fury as to dismast or 
capsize her, if she should not be prepared for them. 
Hitherto, however, the weather had been invari- 
ably fair, and we hoped to escape any such visita- 
tion ; but at length our turn came. 

One day, shortly before noon, when we were 
nearly through the Strait, and while I was on 
the fore-topsail yard conning the schooner through 
a shallow tortuous channel, old Harris, the gun- 
ner’.s mate, went aft to Imcan, who ivas pacing 
the quarter-deck of the little vessel, and pointing 
towards a white fleecy .^Iqyd that wa> rising ov’er 
the land, said, us he tou^ied his caji: ‘Beg pardon, 
sir, but 1 thovvt it my douty to p’int out tliat ’ere 
cloud. ’Pears to me as there’s wind in it, and I 
don’t like the look ou’t. 1 shouldn’t wonder if 
we have a squall down upon us in a jitty.’ 

There was nothing very threatening in the 
a.spect of the cloud, except that it ivas rising 
rapidly from to leeward— those squalls . usually 
ajipruaching in that manner, thus increasing the 
danger that attends them, by suddenly taking a 
vessel aback — and was spreading swiftly as it rose. 

‘ We an^ pretty well prepared lor anything, I 
think,’ i-eplied Lucan, glancing at the cloud, and 
then casting a look aloft at the scant sail that was 


The old sailor shook his head gravely, ‘ 'Tain’t 
for me to oJfer advice as isn’t ar.sked for, sir,’ he 
continued ; ‘but them as has never cxpcr’enced 
none o’ these squalls, ain’t got no idea of their 
natiir’. If ’twere left to me, sir, I ’d brail up thp 
spanker and take in the foresail.’ * 

‘And put the schooner under hare poles,’ re- 
torted Lucan, laughing, ‘tiawover, do as you 
think fit, Harris,’ he added. 

The old man blew his shrill whistle, and 
shouted the necessary orders ; and then, while the 
young Lieutenant superintended the brailing up 
of the spanker, w'ent forward L) help the men to 
furl the foresail. By the time these tasks were 
completed, the light breeze that had been blowing 
had nearly died away. Then suddenly a puff of 
wind from to leeward blew across the deck, 

‘ Look out ! mind your helm ! ’ cried Lucan, to 
the man at the wheel, ‘or we shall be taken 
aback.’ 

Scarcely bad he uttered the cry, when, before 
the men who were aloft passing the gasket round 
the bunt of the foresail, cduld lay off the yard, 
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, sqsMlJl the aclioonajp from the opposite 

g tuirtet fio^Wk iflrhich tli6 wind Imd hitlierto b66ii. 

lowimg) wiU» A IWco of which 1 provioi^y h^ 
so ooscepUoD, I had witnessed a hurricane m 
tho West Indies, and a typhoon in the Chinese 
Pf if UfL but in neither instance did the wind possess 
the terrilic foi'ce uitU which it now first struck 
the schooner. We were sailing midway between 
the New Guinea shore and a large sandbank, 
ei> d within a very short distance of either. The 
vessel, with scarcely a rag of canvas upon her, 
heeled over till her decks stood at an angle of j 
forty-five degrees ; and in that position she w’as i 
not driven Ihroiigh, but a.^ it seemed, lifted bodily | 
*bat of the water, and carried with inconceivable j 
rapidity totvards the sandbank, upon which t-he 
struck with a force that shook every timber tn 
her frtime, and threatened to vinstep lier masK 
Every imlividuid upon deck was thrown oil' ids 
feet, while the vessel lay where she struck, fauly i 
upon her beam-ends. I clung with liaiids and j 
legs with all my might to the iore-top-mast. IJad i 
I loosened my liold of hand or loot lor uu instant, ] 
I should have been carried away by the wind as i 
if I had been a mere leather- weight. The men 
aloft were pinned to the yard, unable to mote. 
It was impossible to face the wind and diaw a 
hreuth. The rain, which came in toru•nt^, was ^ 
blown liorizoutally through the air ; and the w uter j 
between the sandbank and the slioie was in an | 
instant lashed into one seething ma.s^ of foam, { 
while the shore and .sky w'cre alike iiiddeu fiom ] 
our bight by, a dense white mist. The masts of, 
the Vessel, without unf 'pless ol sail upon them, i 
bent like wbip-sticks, and the spars and rigging i 
cracked and snapped in every directif>n. 

In five minutes, however, the squall had passed 
away to leeward, leaving the scliooner fast and 
dry on the sandbank. The sky cleared as rapidly 
as it bad become overclouded, and the weather 
again became j>erfectly calm, the water alone 
remaining still covered with loam, i, with the 
others who were aloft, now descended to the deck, 
about which we were compelled to crecj) and 
crawl upon all-fom‘s, by reason of the position 
in which the vessel lay. Hapjiily, the scliooner, 
though she was partially imbedded in the sand, 
had received no serious damage ; tliongh, liad the 
squall risen from the opposite quarter, and coi-ried 
her over to the Papuan shine, the prolciliility is 
that she would have struck upon one of the reels 
that line the coast, and gone to pieces. 

HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 

To his succession -of deservedly pojmlar works | 
on what is called Rural England, and which w'e j 
have from time to time noticed in these laiges, 
Mr Richard Jefferies has added another, entitled 
Hodge and his Masters (2 vols,, London : Smith, 
Elder, & Co.). The charm of his lor mer publica- 
tions consisted in their exquisite sketches of 
natural sceneiy, and the delightful pictuies which 
were drawn of animal life. In the \ olume» before 
us, the author deals for the most part with sub- 
jects of a different kind. We are taken less into 
the woods and wilds, and more into the cultivated 
fields and open pastures ; and in place of the 
lower animal life which was before so vigoroubly 
and accurately portrayed, we are brought into con- 
, tact with certain phases of the aocial life of man 
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hims4£ The book is ostensibljr an aocouAt qi 
the honm and habits, the whple social condition 
indeed of the English labourer, distinguished 
under what may be called his generic appeUatioa 
of * Hodge.' -^d not only have we Hodge de< 
seribed, but his masters also-— the squire, the 
parson, the fanner, the solicitor, the banker, the 
publican, and last of all, his masters at the^work- 
nouee. Of all these personages, the one 'which 
receives the fullest treatment, not even excepting 
Hodge himself, is the farmer. We have the 
farmer as be is seen in the market and at the 
ordinary ; the farmer who is leaving his farm, 
and the fanner going downhill ; the borrowing 
tarmer, and the gambling farmer ; the farmer W'ho 
is an agricultural genius of the old style, and 
the farmer who figmos as a ‘man of progress;' 
the farmer w'hu goes to miirket in a Whitechapel 
dogcart, with a groom behind, and the fai'mer 
who rides in a gig. We will endeavour to present 
a few' of these incture.s in miniature. 

First of all, we have the farmer in the market 
and at the oidiiiarv —or, as the author heads it, 
the ‘Farmeis’ railiainent.' It is market-day in 
Woolbury. The narrow streets are thronged with 
passengers — farmers and shepherds and labourers 
jumbling, and squeezing along ; the procession 
every now and then interiupteal by a wagon-load 
of wool or straw, which requires the whole street 
to itself. The air is lull of strange sounds rising 
from the mixed mullitude, intermingled with the 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheep from 
the busy laarket-jilaci'. I’lie centre ol attraction 
for the alturnoou i.s the Jason Inn, w'here the 
farmers’ club is to meet, and wliere a i’rofessor 
is to read a paper on ‘.Science, the Remedy lor 
Agricultural Depression.’ For a full hmir be- 
laud time, the room is empty ; but by-and-hy 
j farmers come dropjiing shyly m by twos and bv 
[ threes, and the lecturer at length proceeds wdlh 
[ lus discour.se. He is very hard on the poor 
I larmers. The reason of the depression is that 
I they neglect science. I)y calling in science to 
I their aid, tln'j would have no defective turnips 
in a dry season, no rolling hay lu a wet one. 

I Whatever was wrong wavS their own fault, 
j ‘.Science,’ hi said, / could sujiply the remeily, 
j and science alone ; il they woul^ not call in the 
aid ol science, tin y must suffer, and their jiriva- 
tious must be ujiou their own hoada Science 
said Drain ; use arlificiul manure ; plough deeply; 
keep the best breed ot stock ; put capital into liie 
soil. Call science to their aid, and they might 
defy the 8ea.son8,’ 'I’lie foil to the i’rofossor is in 
the form ol an elderly farmer who rises from one 
ol the back-seats. He said the lecturer had made 
out a very good c.ise, and proved to demonstraliou 
that farmers were lools. After some rather suc- 
cessful ‘roasting’ of the Professor, in a dry way, 
the farmer begged to draw his remarks to a close, 
as a thunder-storm was coming rapidly up, and he 
supposed science would not prevent him from 
getting a w'et jacket. In conclusion, he should 
like to ask the lecturer if he could give the name 
of one single scientific farmer who liad prospered. 
‘Having said this much, the old gentleman pat 
on his overcoat and bustled out of the room, and 
several others followed him, lor the rain was 
already splashing against the window- jianes. 
Others looked at their watches, and seeing it was 
late, rose one by one and slipped off? j 


Sitc«tehe9 are {ffeaenMl df £be lg»or»ntt eltm ol 
&tmei8 who do not cleat thehr land of woede, and 
«o go to the bad, also of the enterprising but seok- 
Ib« 8 agriculturists who likewise finish themselves 
financially. Bat we most leave* these and many 
other tempting pictures of Hodge’s masters, and 
come to Hodge hjmsclf. We have him set before 
TO in almost every aspect of his character ; and in 
this there is abundant food for serious thought. 
The agricultural labourer in England would appear 
to stand in need of much improvement, both in 
himself and his surroundings. According to Mr 
Jefferies, the kind of simple fidelity and aflection 
manifested by the elderly labourers to the persons 
and to the places with which they have been long 
associated, is not surviving in the younger class 
of them, who, as long as the}' huve a few sixpences 
to jingle in their pockets, will work to any one 
who pays them, and care for no one master or 

f dace more than another. When. Farmer Smith 
eaves his farm, old Hodge views the scene from 
a distance, with his chin on his hand. He is 
thinking of the days when he first went to plough, 
years ago, under Smith’s father ; and if Smith 
had been going to another farm, old Hodge would 
have girded up his loins, packed his worldly goods 
in a •wagon, and followed his master’s fortunes 
thither. As for young Hodge, he was down at 
the sale, ‘lounging round, hands in pocket, whl.st- 
ling — for there was some l^eor going about. The 
excitement of the day was a pleasurable .sensation ; 
and as for Ills master, lie might go to K.ansas or 
Hong-kong.’ On the ])art of the masters also, 
‘the kindly old habits are dying out before the 
luird-and-i..ist money system,' and the abiding! 
e-llccts of unionism, which even when not promi- 
nently displayed, c.aii3es a silent, sullen estrange- 
ment.’ 

In such chapters as ‘Hodge’s Fields,’ and ‘Ai 
Winters Morning,’ Mr JelTeries finds excellent 
scope for bis descriptive powers, and we have 
him at his best. But it is not so much with the | 
fields tliat we have now to do as with the labourer 
who works in them. We have him ri.sing from { 
Lis heavy sleep on a -winter’s morning, huddling | 
on his tilings by the pale beams ftf tlic M'aning 1 
moon, clattering down the narrow steep stairs in j 
the semi-darkness, taking a piece of bread-and- j 
cheese, and stepping forth into the sharp air, ! 
‘ The sliadows of the trees on the frosted gronntl I 
are dull. As the footpath wdnds by the hedge, the 
noise of his footsteps startles the blackbird roost- 
ing in the bushes, and he hustles out and flies 
across the field. There is more rime" on the posts 
and rails around the rickyard, and the thatclx on 
the haystack is white with it in places. He draws 
out the broad hay-kuife, and then searches for the 
rubber or whetstone, stuck somewhere in tlie side 
of the ric.k. At the first sound of the stone upon 
the steel the cattle in the adjoining yard and sheds 
utter a few low “moos,” and there is a stir among 
them,’ Wliile the ‘fogger’ proceeds to give his 
horned charge their morning meal, the milker has 
gone forth with his pail, plashing in the dark 
ankle-deop through mud and water, and if it be a 
w'et morning, sitting on his stool in the midst of a 
thick puddle, the rain beating into his neck as he 
bonds his head and stays himself against the ribs 
of the animaL Another man who has to be up 
‘■while the moon casts a shadow,’ is the carter, 
who must begin to feed his team very early, in 


To A 

lAige team of iiossea Itoop them in ■pKfm 
condition, reqairee both kkill «®<i attention, and 
therefore the carlaar i« of more importance on 
the farm than the fog^ and milker. Besides 
these, there is the shepherd, who visits his flock 
early in the morning, and in the lambing season 
may be said to be about both day and night 
Then there are the hedger and the ditcher, work- 
ing far afield. Young labourers are engaged in 
various minor operations, or in amisting their 
seniors ; while the women carry on the indoor 
work of the farm, and in certain seasons also go 
into the fields. 

So much for the labourer bimself : now what of 
his children ? In the coldest weather, says our 
author, one or more«of these are sure to be found 
in the farmyard somewhere — probably stamling at 
the stable-door, watching the harnessing of the 
great cart-horses. ‘ When the horses are gone, he 
visits the outhouse, where the steam-engine is 
driving the chaff-cutter, or peers in at the laige 
doors of the barn, where with wide wooden shovel 
the grain is being moved. , . . His hat is an old 
one of his lather’s, a mile too big, coming down 
over his ears to his shoulders, well greased from 
ancient use — a thing not without its advantage, 
since it makes it impervious to rain. He wears 
what was a white jacket, but is now the colour of 
the prevailing soil of the place ; a belt ; and a 
pair of stumping boots, the very picture in minia- 
ture of his father’s, heeled and tipped with i^in. 
His naked legs are with the cald, but thick 
and strong ; his cheekTWe plump and firm, his 
round blue eyes bright, his hair almost white, like 
bleached straw.’ The education of these children 
is a most important thing ; and we are glad to 
learn on the authority of Mr Jefferies that the 
schools which they attend are, the greater number 
of them, well filled, both the employers and the 
children’s own parents getting them as much to 
school as possible. The labourer has even an 
exaggerated idea of the value of education, and 
the parents in some cases actually seek to educate 
themselves by questioning the children as to what 
they have been told. ‘But, on the other hand, 
the labourer objects to paying for the teaching, 
and thinks the few coppers he is charged a terrible 
extortion.’ The lads as they grow older and leave 
school find work readily on the farms ; but 
girls are inclined to shirk farmhouse and dairy 
work, and to take service in the neighbouring 
towu.s. Cottage girls are charged with having of 
recent years taken to themselves more* airs tuon 
before, and of being fond of dressing showily ; 
but along with this, it is also admitted that their 
self-respect has largely increased, thereby greatly 
diminishing the records of immorality. There 
are also said to be fewer purely agricultural mar- 
riages than formerly. A girl, going into service 
in town, comes in contact with a class of men — 
grooms, footmen, artisans, and workmen generally 
—•‘not only receiving higher wages than- the 
labourers iii her native parish, but possessing a 
certain amount of comparative refinement It is 
not surprising that she prefers, if possible, to 
marry among these.’ 

The most powerful chapter of the work on the 
social condition of the labourer, is that which 
describes the labourer’s haunts — the ‘ low public.* 
Here it is that Hodge comes to ^end his hard- 
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. earned and scanty wages, drinking a coarse dark 
beer — ‘ a ixeady liquid, which if any one drinks, 
not being accustomed to it, will leave its effects 
upon him for hours afterwards.’ ‘ The influence 
of the low public upon the agricultural labourer’s 
life is incalculable — it is his club, almost his home. 
There he becomes brutalised ; there he spends his 
all ; and if he awakes to the wretched state of his 
own family at last, instead of remembering that it 
is his own act, he turns round, accuses the farmer 
of starvation wages, shouts for what is really 
Communism, and perhaps even in his sullen rage 
descends to crime.’ A fearful picture follows of 
the rural dens in which these orgies are held. 

A curious feature in the character of the English 
labourers, as compared with the peasantry of 
Scotland and Ireland, is that the former have 
no myths, no heroes, no legends, no traditions. 
In short, they are devoid of sentiment, a result 
of want of education, want of culture ; the neglect 
of them has been scandalous. But there is a 
prospect of mending. Through the. recent Educa- 
tion Acts, schools are now being introduced, ami 
the young will at lea.st be taught to read. With 
this and some other agreeable anticipations, the 
condition of the English labourer is steadily 
improving. He is receiving higher wages, and has 
a better house to live in. 

The last chapter of the work is a somewhat sad 
one. It is Hodge in the workhouse — where he 
has died, an old man verging on fourscore. The 
Board members have known him for many years, 
and they suspend their business a few minutes to 
talk about him. They a'fgue that he must have 
been very old, as the elderly members at the 
table only recollect him as a man with a family 
while they were young. He had been born, 
and lived all bis days till he came to the work- 
house, in the thatched cottage beside the road, in 
the garden of wliicli he loved to cultivate such 
vegetables and flowers as suited his humble tastes. 
At the. back there were a ditch and mound with 
elm-trees, and green meadows beyond. As a child 
he had played in the ditch and hedge, or searched 
in the spring for violets to oiler to the i)a8ser.s-by ; 
or he had swung on the gate in the. lane and Indd it 
open for the farmers in their gigs, in hope of a half- 
penny. In course of time his father died, and the 
cottage became his own ; hither he brouglit his 
young wife ; and here were their children l)orn to 
them) These in turn grew up, and one by one 
went away, till at la.st he was left alone. He still 
continued to plough the same fields, ami to dig and 
trim his garden as of old ; crept np the .same ladder 
at night, and slept in the bed where he had slejit 
as an infant. But day by day he grew less able 
to help himself, till the neighbours, much against 
his will, had Ixirn conveyed away to the work- 
house. Here he had better meals and a more 
comfortable bed ; but he missed the old familiar 
sights and sounds of his cottage home— the 
sparrows chirping in the eaves, tlie green meadows 
beyond the hedge, and the bank where the violets 
and daisies grew. ‘The end came very slowly; 
he ceased to exist by imperceptible degrees, like 
an oak-tree. He remained for days in a semi- 
nnconscions state, neither moving nor speaking. 
It happened at last. In the gray of the winter 
dawBj as the stars paled, and the whitened grass 
wae stiff with hoar-frost, and the rime coated 
every branch of the tall ekns, as the milker came 


from the pen, and’ the ploughboy whistled down 
the road to his work, the spirit of the aged man 
departed.' 

‘ What amount of production,’ suggestively asks 
Mr Jefferies (and with this quotation our notice 
of these most pleasant volumes must conclude) — 
‘what amount of production did that old man’s 
life of labour represent? What value must he 
put upon the service of the son that fought in 
India ; of the son that worked in Australia ; of 
the daughter in New Zealand, whose chihlren 
will help to build up a new nation ? These 
things surely have their value. Hodge died ; and 
the very gravedigger grumbled as he delved 
through the earth hard-bound in the iron frost, 
for it jarred his hand, and might break his spa<le. 
The low mound will soon be level, and the place 
of his burial will not be known.’ 


A VIKING’S TOMB. 

Upon the south-western coast of a Norwegian 
fiord which penetrates iulaiul as far as Christiania, 
there has lain for centuries past between monn- 
taiiis and sea, a certain tumulus known in the 
country round as Konijshawj, or the King’s Hill. 
In the Dark Ages, when kings were plentiful in 
Scandinavia, and every chief fought, like Hal 
o’ the Wynd, ‘fur his own hand,’ tradition tells 
that some mighty monarch was buried beneath 
that huge turf-covered mound, one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, and it ha.s long been held 
.sacred to his memory. But the other day, for 
the fir-st time us it seemed, some inquisitive 
peasants ventured to explore those hidden rece.sses 
which their forefathers had reverenced. Their 
search wa.s richly rewarded ; lor after a few 
months of patient labour, under the direction of a 
learned antiquary, there was revealed to human 
eyes a large and well-preserved Viking war-ship 
which had been hidden from the liglit of day for 
I more than a thousand years ! This characteristic 
tomb —his faujiliar home in life — the uuknow'u 
Sea-king had evidently chosen for his last resting- 
place ; ami in it he wished to litf his horse and 
hound.s near, his treasures around him, lulled by 
the laj)j)ing of the waves, which at that time must 
have daily washed the ba.se of his strange sepulchre. 
But the restless chief even in death found no 
repose ; the spoiler was spoiled in his turn, the 
tomb rifled of its ill-gotten wealth ; and now in 
the funeral chamber upon deck, a few human 
bones, some shreds of brocade, and sundry equip- 
ments in silver, bronze, and lead, for both horse 
and man, are the sole remaining relics of the 
Viking and his buried treasures. 

Tile ship, we are told, is the largest of its kind 
yet discovered. It measures seventy-four feet 
between stem and stern, and is sixteen feet broad 
amidships. The stiff clay, earth, and sand in 
which it was embedded have preserved it from 
destruction ; and even the black and yellow 
colouring of the ship’s bows and sides has survived 
the ravages of ten centuries. Two or three small 
boats of elegant shape were found in the stem of 
the vessel, and with them a quantity of oars, 
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carefully formed, and in a few cases ornamented 
with carvings. A hatchet dating from the earlier 
Iron Age, aftd a few cooking utensils in copper 
and iron, with some wooden dri^jking-cups, also 
remain in good preservation. The belt of shields 
which, according to Viking custom, once adorned 
the sides of the vessel, exists almost entire. It 
was formerly supposed that these shields served 
as a rampart to resist the shock of the waves ; but 
the thinness of wooden surface in the specimens 
found has now convinced antiquaries that they 
were merely ornamental. This strange treasure- 
trove is an interesting and suggestive relic of a 
most interesting race, and links us oddly with the 
old days of daring and romance. While that ship 
rode upon the Northern seas more than a thousand 
years ago, Charlemagne with his paladins was 
probably struggling with the Saracens in Pyrenean 
passes, or fighting his way in Italy to his imperial 
crown. Our own wise Alfred may have been 
harping in the Danish camp, and absently watch- 
ing the cakes of the cowhenl’s wife amid patriotic 
dreams for his country’s welfare. 

The history of the dead vifarrior once entombed 
in it is absolutely unknown. Did he swoop w’ith 
chivalrous Hollo upon the sunny Nenstrian coasts?- 
or W’us he one of those who answered that call of 
Haestan’-s ivory horn, which Saxons named ‘the 
Danish thunder?' The deserted sepulchre givds 
no answer to our questioning. 7'ho very name 
of its silent occupant has passed out of memory. 
Hut at least we may conclude that our unknown 
Viking was a gallant warrior, brought up in fleets 
and camps, ;tmi<l storm, battle, ainl bloodshed, to 
a stern contemi.it of hardship and dangpr ; one 
W'ho perhaps, like many another Norse pirate of 
those days, ‘ had never slept under a house-roof, 
nor emptied a cup by the domestic hearth.’ And 
when the Sea-king’s lust tight had been fought out, 
we can picture the mourning and lameutaiioii 
among his followers on that gloumy day whoa the 
gallant ship was draw'ii up on to the level shore, a 
funeral chamber erected upon deck, the chief laid 
therein, with his slain horse and hounds beside 
him, and all slowdy hiddeji from sight beneath 
the lieaped-np earth and sand ; on the shore, hard 
by the sea still, that when his call came, the sleep- 
ing warrior might start up and launch forth at 
once upon the well- loved waters, to seek his 
haven of endless happiness in the halls of Odin. 

In very early times, the Norsemen, like other 
peoples descendoil from the old Teutonic or Gothic 
tribes, burned their dead, and hence that epoch was 
called Ikirna Olid, or the Age of Burning. But 
the practice had been already given up before a 
Danish keel grated upon British coasts ; and there 
followed a period distinguished as Haugs Olid, 
or the Age of Hillocks. A tumulus, probably 
erected in the same century as the Kongshaug on 
the Christiania fiord, was once to be seen upon the 
strand of the Devonshire coast ; and although the 
hillock itself has been swept away by the sea, 
the place which it occupied is still pointed out 
Beneath it lay the fierce Berserker Huhha, who, 
after destroying and ravagiiig the beautiful Abbey? 
of Croyland and Peterborough — where it is said 
that he massacred eighty-four monks with his own 
hand — was slain in battle on English ground in 
878. 


The Norsemen, or Danes as the Saxons called 
them, made their first appearance in Britain upon 
the Wessex coast about the year 783 a.d., and 
again in Northumberland a little later, when the 
monastery of Holy Island fell a prey to their 
cruel violence. For four centuries these bar- 
barians harried the coasts of Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Ireland ; and on every sea- 
board in those dreadful times a petition was 
added to the Litany and daily breathed by 
trembling lips: ‘A furore Norrnannorum libera 
nos, Doinine ! ' (From the fury of the Norsemen, 
Lord, deliver us.) 

From out the dim obscurity of those blood- 
stained days a few figures flash into prominence. 
Rollo, the conqueror of Neustria, who fashioned 
out of hia rude pagan followers one of the most 
chivalrous, polished, and refined peoples of Christ- 
endom ; Haestan, the brave and uuiurtunate Dane 
so nobly treated by Alfred the Great ; Ragnar 
Lodbrok, the gallant Viking who died chanting a 
wild song of defiance from his loathsome dungeon. 

‘ Wo struck with our swords ! ’ sang Ragnar ; 
‘we chanted the mass of spears w'ith the ujiris- 
ing sun. We struck with our swords ! Oh 1 
if the sons of Aslauga but knew of iny danger, 
they would draw their bright blades and rush 
to my rescue ! . . . How the anger of my 
sons will swell when they know how their 
father was conquered ! . . . Odin has sent for 
me. The hours of my life are gliding away, and 
laughing I will die J ’ And indeed the death 
this brave chief brougjit down upon, England a 
texTible vengeance. SWearing, Viking-fashion, 
^^pon their golden "bracelets never to rest nor to 
sheathe their swords until it was avenged, the 
furious Norsemen swarmed from every creek 
and bay to join Ingwar and Hubba, the sons 
of Ragnar, in their raid against his murderers. 
They W-sought of Odin victory in the battle ; 
they prayed Tlior to avert his thunderbolts from 
themselves and to hurl them against his enemies. 
Then the swift ships — adorned at the prow with 
lions, or dragons, or hulls, whose savage nature 
rightly typified the savage hearts which guided 
them — were turned with one accord towards 
England ; and soon the devastate<l kingdom of 
Northumbria and the destruction of nearly the 
whole Saxon army bore witness that the death 
of Ragnar was avenged. 

Harold Hardrada, the 'gigantic ally of Tostig, 
was the last of the terrible pirate-kings who 
reigned upon the Northern seas. He was slain 
in 1066, pierced to the heart by a Saxou arrow^ 
at the fight of Stamford Bridge; and when that 
grand head with its floating fair hair was laid 
; low in the dust, and the waves of buttle surged 
j over it, there disappeared from sight for ever the 
j last of the brave Vikings. 

But something of them yet remains in this 
luxurious, over-civilised world so far removed 
j from that barbarous one of a thousand years ago 
through which they flashed like bright and terrible 
meteor’s. ‘Saxon, and Dane, and Norman we,’ 
sings our Laureate, jjroud to own his descent by a 
twofold cord from the Norse settlers in Enjjland 
and Neustria. And indeed what is that spirit of 
enterprise by which Englishmen explore un- 
known continents and climb virgin mountain- 
peaks — that love of conquest which leads them to 
subdue great peoples and wide tracts of country 
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— whjrt axi taie fortitude and ecadaraaoe whicli 
never fail ifeem amid Torrid heat or Polar cold, 
but a vnoldie beritai'e handed dowA ftom their 
foreiathexs the old Vikings. 


A EOCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTUBE. 

1^87 year I was in America, along with a cousin 
(rf mine, on a prospecting tour, and had got as far 
west as Colorado. After seeing something of the 
kind of life out there, we left Denver City on the 
18th July with the intention of crossing the Eocky 
Mountains to see some silver mines of 'W'hich we 
had heard a good deal. We started at an early 
hour ill the morning, with four mules and two 
attendants, and by noon had reached a height of 
nearly seven thousand feet, without anjdhing 
remarkable having occurred. The scenery was 
characteristic of the elevated and arid district 
through which we travelled. Far above us the 
mountains rose into sharp peaks covered with 
snow, while down in the great canons or gorges 
we could trace sometimes a little stream, cheered 
by a scanty vegetation ; at other times only a dry 
bed, covered with stones, and immense masses of 
debris from the sides of the mountains. The place 
where w'e now found ourselves was a sufficiently 
startling one. On our right the mountains rose 
high above us, now in the form of a precipitous 
cliff that overhung us and seemed to threaten 
out destruction, and now in the shape of a rugged 
slope, scarcely less stecwtlihn the precipice itself, 
covered with great boulders and projecting rocks, 
with here and there a shrub or stunted tree 
anchored in clefts. The path along which we 
moved was but a few feet in width, and beneath 
us the precipices descended almost vertically into 
the shadowy gorge hundreds of feet below. I 
durst not look down — the very sight made my 
brain swim. 

The mules, with the caution peculiar to these 
useful animals, picked their way along with tlic 
utmost care, and I was just beginning to regain a 
little of the confidence wdiicli I had lost on enter- 
ing this terrible defile, when we heard above us 
among the rocks the sharii crack of a rifle, fol- 
lowed by a sadden shriek, and a noise as of 
thunder. We looked up, and saw that a little in 
front, bnt far enough away to be clear of us, a 
huge mass of rock had been dislodged from the 
precipice above, and was rushing downwards, 
crashing, along amid a cloud of dust and an 
artillery of small stones that whistled about our 
ears like shot from, a hill- battery. It was only a 
second, when we heard the mass strike our path 
some way in front of us, and then go careering 
down in one terrible plunge into tiie yawning 
depths of the gorge below. The rifle-shot and 
the shriek made us at first afraid that a human 
being had descended with that fearful avalanche 
of stone, and been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. But as the dust cleared away we could 
see that the hunter had happily saved himself by 
clinging to a shrub, and was now making success- 
ful efforts to gain a kind of ro^y plateau, which 
he no sooner reached than he disappeared, and we 
passed on oar journey, a good am startled by 
what had occurred. 

But judge of our amazement and vexation when 


on proceedini; forward we found that the rdUiM 
mass of rock m its descent had struck the footpigtC 
on which we travelled, and carried a piece of it 
quite away, leaving a gap of about eight feet. 
above which the rock rose sheer like a wall, and 
beneath was one horrible precipice to which no 
mortal foot could cling. Here, indeed, was a fix. 
We could not possibly climb or scramble across, 
for the little strip of path that was left Was so j 
broken and shattered, that we durst not venture 
upon it We bad no planks or ropes, therefore our 
only way was to jump. Now, a jump of eight feet 
is not much to speak of in a gymnasium ; but 
when you have to clear a chasm, where to miss your 
footing or lose your balance means almost certain 
death, it becomes a very different thing. Had time 
permitted, we would have turned back ; but our 
mission was urgent, and we resolved to proceed, 
by first tlirowing our bags across the gulf, then 
leaping after them ourselves, sending one of the 
men back with our mules. My cousin first 
essayed the gap, and got over clear. Then came 
my turn, but I scarcely felt equal to it. Not that 
I was of a timid nature, or a bad jumper ; but, the 
events of the last few minutes bad somewhat 
unnerved me, and the shriek of the terrified 
hunter, the thunder of the descending rock, and 
the far-away deadly boom of its lauding in the 
chasm below, still lunig about my ears with a 
confused and ominous buzz. I felt half-disposed 
to shew the white feather then and there, and 
decline the perilous venture. But my courage 
was partially restored, as 1 saw my cousin safely 
landed ; and I leapt. Idy feet touched the opposite 
ledge, but I had lost ray balance. My cousin 
made a clutch to save me, and, missing bis hold, in 
another moment 1 had fallen back into the gulf 
below. 

I did not at first know what happened. It was 
all so swift and terrible. I only remember giving 
niyself up for lost, and anticipating my being 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. Yet such was 
not my fate. About twenty feet down, I struck 
slightly upon a shelving rock, which diverted my 
course from the perpendicular, and miraculously 
threw me sideways in a sloping position into an 
open cleft or fissure of the rock, which caught and 
kept me wedge-like, leaving hanging head 
outwards over the deadly gorge. • It was an awful 
]>osition to be in, but I did not at first realise it. 

I neither knew where nor how I was. At length, 
in answer to the repeated cries of ray cousin above, 

I wakened up to a kind of consciousness, and 
clutched at some shrubs in order to help me into 
a position of less danger; for the sight of the open 
chasm below had a sickening effect on me, and 1 
felt that unless I could strengthen my bold by 
means of the shrubs around me, 1 mighf at any 
moment slip out of the cleft and be hurled into the 
abyss. 

My cousin saw there was not a moment to be 
lost. A little before we entered the defile, we had 
passed a large party of travelling merchants, and 
so he despatched one of the men back to overt^e 
them, ana borrow a rope. While this was taking 
place, I hung in a state. of indescribable agony. 

1 was afraid to look up, and still more afraid to 
look down. I could only dutch at the shrubs 
which ev&y moment threatened to give way, and 
bury my between my clenchea hands as if 
to shut out the horrible sense of present danger. 
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It seemod to Toe hours before Itie man retnmed, 
he could not have heen away above fifteen, 
minutes. He bronp^ht with him about twenty 
yards of rope, which was let down to me, and 
which I cau;;ht firm hold of, with "the intention of 
tying myself in it. But unfortunately for me 
in this emergency, I fainted— the excitement and 
suspense proving too much for my overtaxed 
energies. This w'os a new diflSculty to those who 
endeavoured to rescue me. My cousin bod to 
jump hack to the other side of the gap ; and this, 
with the help of the rope, he succos.sfiilly accom- 
plished. When there, his first idea was to descend 
by means of the rope to my rescue ; but one of 
the attendants would not allow him, on account 
of his w'elght, and himself volunteered U) make 
the attempt. lie w'as a light-made, agile man, 
and throwing a loop round his shoulders, he was 
able with the help of the others to swing himself 
down, and to fasten me securely to the rope. 
Consciousness began to return, and this was for- 
tunate; otherwise, all the efforts of those above 
would hardly have sufficed w’ithout my assistance 
to relieve me from my perilous position, my foot 
having got jammed so tightly in the cleft of the 
rock, tliat it was with the greatest difficulty I 
couKl release it. At length, though not without 
inucli anxious labour, 1 was hoisted safely up 
to the, patliway, and placed upon one of the mules; 
but in so exhausted and bruised a condition as to 
be unable to keep my seat on the animal’s back 
without asdstance. We retraced our steps ; and 
when some days afterwards we renewed our journey, 
it wa- by a sale though more circuitous route, for 
I Jiad no \^.-!h to repeat this, my first and only 
Rocky Mom tain Advculurc. 

HINTS TO STAMMERERS. 

The following hints for stammerers, kindly for- 
warded to us liy one who turmerly suffered, appear 
to us BO uf.elul, that we gladly give them the 
publicity of our columns. Our correspondent 
writes os follows ; 

I claim to be, or to have been, a practical stam- 
merer. None of my friends wdio knew mo years 
ago would have ventured to djspute my just claim 
to this title ; and iny object in writing this paper 
is to shew, that a rigid (jbservance for a few weeks 
of the simjde directions contained herein, produced 
results perfectly astounding. 

From childhood till about thirty years of age, 
iny life W’as thoroughly embittered by this malady, 
when I met with an article on the subject by tlie 
late celebrated Dr Arnott — I think in one of i 
your ohl magazine.s — in which he .suggested, as an i 
unfailing remedy, the prefixing of the sound of 
e, as ill the French words de, le, me, se, &c, to all 
words commencing with a consonant, seeing that 
these are the stammerer’s deadly enemies. As far 
as words standing at the beginning of a sentence 
were concerned, 1 found this answered pretty well; 
but something more was reiiuired for words with 
consonant initials occupying a place in the middle 
of a sentence, also for syllables with consonant 
initials occupying a place in the middle of a word ; 
«p, y, and u, as initials, presenting insuperable 
difficulties. This set me tbinkiug. 

I commenced operations by writing out a very 
large number of ordinary sentences, as they pre- 
aenW themselves. Having examined these sen- 


tences lime one, ftud knowing well where I 
should fail in utteritig them as they ‘Stood, I 
sought to devise some method by which these 
consonant initials might be got rid of, or, at all 
events, diminiBbed. It struck me that if I could 
contrive, by any artificial division of the words 
composing each sentence,^ to Ining the conso- 
nants at the end of a division, instead of at the 
cornraenceinent^ a grand object would be thus 
achieved ; for consonants at the end of a word 
present no special difficulty ; the glottis having 
been already opened by the preceding vowel 
sound, the terminating consonant flows out almost 
as a matter of course. It is as when we pour 
liquid from a full bottle ; at first it runs inter- 
mittently, witli a ‘gluk-gluk;’ but when once 
enough of the liquid^ out to admit the air freely, 
the obstruction ceases. In a similar wi\y, the 
object of the stammerer is to prevent the glottis 
from closing when once it is opened. 

To ascertain whether or not my idea was practic- 
able, 1 wrote out in the ordinary way one sentence 
at a time. 1 then re-wrote this sentence, not divided 
into simple words, but making every initial con- 
sonant tlic final letter of the preceding word. 
Having so divided the words composing the sen- 
tence, I then read them over aloud many times, 

I according to this artificial division, to try if they 
[ were pronounceable without any gross peculiarity. 

I I practised this method incessauti)% both in read- 
I iiig and colloquial speaking ; and to my astonish- 
. ment, I discovered within a few weeks that 1 was 
I wielding an instrumegt which was aipiost invafi- 
ably succe.ssful ; .and iflth this consciousness of 
incioasi^d power, niy confidence daily increased, 

HO that I could frequently speak on without regard 
to any method. All who had known me up to 
thifl lime were perfectly astounded, and anxiously | 
inquired by wliat means bo remarkable a change 
had been elfected ; for mine, be it observed, was 
no mere occasional hesitation, but a most habitual, 
unmistakable, and inveterate stammering. Full 
exainjiles cif the method will be given in the sequel. 

Shortly after tlii« change, I had numerous tians- 
I actions, which involved a large amount of talking, 
with a gentleman occupying a somewhat superior 
j position ; and, being anxious to know whether the 
I working of my mental machinery was at all 
observable to outsiders, I asked him whether lie 
had ever observed any peculiarity in niy apeakiug. 
His reply was : ‘ No ; only that you speak very 
distinctly.’ 

Without further desultory remarks, I will now 
endeavour to render as intelligible as I. can the 
method which I adopted, and continue to observe^ 
when necessary, to this day.. Before so doing, 
llierc are a few points which it is most important 
should be distinctly understood. 

1. That the chief difficulty with stammerers is 
to enunciate word.s or sjdlables that begin with a 
consonant ; or, in other words, consonant initials. 

2. That any violent effort to speak only increases 
the difficulty ; therefore to tacilitate this pro- 
cess, speak slowly, with an affected ease, in a 
style approacliing to chanting as distinguished 
from staccato ; iu other words, let the words 
fleno out rather tliau attempt to jerk them aixt. 

3. Wheu it is recommended to prefix the sound 
of «— as in the French words le, de, me, ee, && — 
it is not intended that this sound should be 
conspicuous, but inwardly^ and little iuan» than 
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mentally, sioiply to open the glottis and make 
a free passage for the consonant initial succeed- 
ing. 4. The letters w, y, and u, as initials^ present 
special difficulties, which may be obviated by 
Close attention to what follows. 5. The state- 
ment sometimes made, that no stammerer ever 
experienced any difficulty in enunciating a vowel 
sound, is not true ; all that can be said is that 
the chief difficulty is invariably found with the 
consonants. 

Of course this constant observation of words 
about to be uttered is attended by some degree 
of mental strain ; but the life of an inveterate 
stammerer is attended by incessant strain from 
January to December, and without hope of 
amelioration : in the one case the strain is pro- 
ductive of good, and increases confidence ; in the 
other it is unproductive, and attended with an 
amount of mental misery inconceivable to all but 
the sufferer. 

1. Commencing, then, with a word standing at 
the beginning of a sentence or phrase, and having 
a consonant initial ; for instance, ‘ My friend who 
has just spoken,’ &c. Here the m of my presents an 
in.superable difficulty ; but pre{i.\ to iny the sound 
of e, as in the French words le, de, vw, se, &c. — 
inwardly and little more tlian mentally ns already 
described — and the my will flow out, and with it, 
probably, the whole of the sentence that follows. 
Again : ‘ Bat there is a fatality which attends 
us,’ &C. The above remarks apply equally to 
‘Rut’ and the words following; and the same 
directions wijl apply equally to the following and 
all other sentences or phrases having consonant 
or compound consonant initials, sucli as br, pr, 
dr, d, si, &c.: ‘Down with tyranny,’ &c. ; ‘From 
the beginning,’ &c. ; ‘ To infinity,’ &c. ; ‘ Now all 
that has to be changed,’ &c. ; ‘ Tltero is one side 
of our political lil’e,’ «S:c. ; ‘ F/iat shewed the 
power,’ &c. ; ‘During the existence,’ &c. ; * Nov 
is that the only matter,’ &c. ; John, Charles, 
(S’amuel, Thoraas, Genesis, Leviticus, A’umbers, 
yj'euteronomy, .Scotland, .Spain, &c. For this class 
of words, the dire-ctions for prefixing the sound of 
e as in the French le, &c., will prove amply 
sufficient. 

2. Where one or more words, having consonant 
initials, stand, not at the beginning but in the J 
body of a sentence, let the following plan he ! 
adopted : Write the sentence out first iu the I 
ordinary W’ay, for instance, ‘JMay he rest iu peace.’ j 
’fhen divide it artificially, so as to bring every j 
initial consonant at the end of a division, thus : j 
‘ Im-ay heer-est inp-eace.’ Practise the reading of ' 
this latter form aloud many times, studying to j 
make it sound as much as possible like the original 
sentence. 

After practice, I found that the difference in the 
two readings was, to outsiders, rarely perceptible ; 
and that the amount of difficulty removed by the 
latter process was almost incredible. In the same 
way ; Time discloses all things— Timed-iscloses 
allth-ings. Laws are silent in the midst of arras 
— Laws ars-ilent inth-um-idst of arms. Virtue 
alone is true nobility — Virtue alone istr-oon- 
obility. Every man has his own pleasures — 
Everym-an has his ownpl-easurcs. I came, I 
saw, I conquered — Ic-ame, Is-aw, Ic-onquered. 
A rare bird in the earth, and very like a black 
swan — Ur*aieb-ird inth-e earth andv-eryl-ike ubl- 
aoksw-on. 


Here it must be noted that every sentence, in 
speaking dr reading, need not be so divided, but 
only where an obstacle, presents itself ; and this 
can mostly be anticipated by the stammerer 
with considerable certainty; and further it will 
be found, that where some formidable word is 
conquered in this way, a whole host of succeeding 
words will flow with comparative ease. The 
above examples will, 1 think, suffice to give a 
sufficiently intelligible idea of my mode of treating 
words with consonant initials m the body of a 
sentence. 

3. Next among my deadliest enemies I recog- 
nise the letters w, y, and «, as initials. When- 
ever w stands as initial, substitute for it the sound 
of 00 , as in moon. In this way write out and 
repeat aloud, so as to be able to apply it in 
colloquial speaking : What = oo-ot, when = ooen, 
why = ooy, where = ooare, whence = ooence, 
Watkins = oo-otkins, wheel = ooeel, window = 
ooindow, wait = ooait, way = ooay, wine = ooine, 
will = ooil. If the speaker avoid hanging upon 
the 00 , no peculiarity will be observed in his pro- 
nunciation, and he will astonish both hiinself^tnd 
others by liis enunciation of words of this class. 
It is a most difficult letter, and this substitution I 
found most effective. 

Whenever y sUinds as initial, substitute for it 
tlie sound of ee, us iu bee, see, &i:. In this way 
write out and repeat aloud as before : Young = 
eeung, yea == eeay, yet = ee-et, youth eeootb, 
yonder =- ceonder, Yates — eeates, yeast - eo-east, 
yesterday ee-esterday, Yankee -- eeankce, year 
= ee-car, yore = eeore, yacht — eeot. 

Wlieuever «, having the long sound as in the 
alphabet, stands as initial, subslitute fur it the 
sound of ee, as in bee, followed by oo, as iu moon. 
In this way write out and repeat aloud as before : 
Universe — eeooniverse, universal — eeooiiiversal, 
unity — eeoonity, unit = eeoonit, imaniiuous — 
eeoonanimous, unanimity -- cooonauiiuity, ubi- 
quity — eeoobiquity, uniform — eeoonilbrm, uni- 
formity — eeoouiformity, unicorn eeoouicorn, 
usage = eeoosage, usual eeoosual, usurer — 
eeoosurer, usury ~ eeuosury, &c. 

In each of the ub'ove cases, the substitution of 
the equivalent soumls fur w, y, and u allbrds an 
amount of relief almost incredibl^; but care must 
be taken not to on these substituted sounds, 
Ijut to pronounce them nearly as one syllable. 
Practice is in every case indispensable. Any one 
.so aflected will not grudge the labour of adding to 
these examples, and practising the same ; and my 
convicliou is that he will find his labour well 
rewarded. By the adoption of these artifices, 

I was enabled to accomplish for myself what 
the most eminent professors of the day failed in 
effecting. 

To a man who never in his life experienced 
any difficulty in saying what he wished to say, 
doubtless these directions may appear very super- 
fluous ; but to one whose daily bread is dependent 
on a tolerably distinct utterance, the matter will 
assume a perfectly different aspect. 

I would not willingly overstate the efficacy of 
this method ; but from the testimony of some to 
whom I communicated it at their request, I have 
reason to know that the benefit has not been 
absolutely confined to the writer. Among others, 
the late Canon Kingsley, in gratefully acknow- 
ledging my hints on the subject, shewed that his 
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view of the grievous character of the malady 
accorded pretty nearly with my own, as already 
stated. He said : ‘ For the torments I have 
suffered since I was six’ years old, God alone 
knows, or w’ill know — still to me every stammerer 
is a friend at once, by unity of sorrow ; after sdl, 
perliaps, the most sacred unity on earth.* 


a draper’s shop, stated, that * every one who is 
acquainted with London society could at once 


KLEPTOMANIA 

Among the various kinds of insanity which are 
pleaded in courts of justice as an excuse for the 
commission of crimes, is that irresistible propen- 
sity to pocket articles, or more correctly, to steal, 
which has been elegantly denominated Klepto- 
mania. According to authentic testimony, this 
mental disease is far more prevalent than is 
generally supposed ; and the recorded instances 
■of various kinds and degrees of such are both 
numerous and peculiar. We propose to briefly 
mention a few noteworthy instances of various 
kinds of this derangement, and conclude by sub- 
mitting a few observations as to the evidence 
upon which it can and cannot be established in 
judicial tribunals. 

^Vith regard to the intensity of the disposition to 
commit thefts, this is often so great as to become 
incurable. A case is related of a man who would 
not eat unless his food was stolen ; in consequence 
of which his attendant humoured him by ])lacing 
his food in a corner, where it ajqiearcd hidden, but 
could easily be — so to speak — purloined. A lady 
was also affected with this monomania so strongly i 
that, u]ion her trial for theft, she stated that she 
hail such a mad longing to pos.sess herself of every- 
thing she saw, tliat xf she were at church, she 
could not refrain from stealing from the altar. Dr 
Kush, the famou.s American ])hysiciau, informs us 
tliut a woman who ■was exemplary in her obeilience 
to the moral law e.vccpt the eighth commandment, 
was so addicted to larceny that, when she could 
take nothing more valuable, she would often at the 
table <xf a friend secretly fill her pockets with 
bread. Lavater also states that a doctor of medi- 
cine could not leave his patients’ rooms without 
taking something away unobserved j and his wife 
searched his pockets, and returned to their owners 
the knives, tliimbles, scissors; &c. which her hus- 
band abstracted. The wife of another physician 
had so strong a propensity to steal, that on iliaking 
purchase-s, she endeavoured to take .something away 
that did not belong to her ; and two German 
Countesses appear to have been guilty of the same 
vice. The almoner of a regiment of Prussian 
cuira-ssiers, a well-educated man, frequently on 
parade stole the handkerchiefs of the olficers ; and 
one unfortunate man was so far under the influ- 
ence of kleptomania, that being nigh unto death, 
he actually secreted the snuff-box of his confessor ! 

As to luoderu instances of this species of in- 
sanity, we knew a parish clergyman who stole 
every article he could lay his hands on. If out 
at efinner, he jxocketed scraps of bread, table- 
napkins, or anything. When lodging at hotels, 
he carried off pieces of soap and the ends of 
candles from his bedroom. His larcenies became 
so notorious that he was ultimately brought 
before the Chmch conrt.s, and turned out of his 
living. The Times, a few yearn ago, in commenting 
upon the subject of a lady- kleptomaniac being 
prosecuted for stealing cambric handketchiefs in 


• acquainted 'with London society could at once 
furnish a dozen names of ladies who h'ave been 

I notorious for abstracting articles of trifling value 

• from the shops where they habitually dealt. Their 
, modus operandi was so well known, that on their 

return from their drives, their relatives took care 
. to ascertain the nature of their paltry peculations ; 
inquired from the coachman the houses at which 
he had been ordered to stop ; and as a matter of 
course, reimbursed the tradesmen to the full value 
of the pilfered goods. In other cases, a hint was 
given to the various shopkeepers at whose estab- 
lishments these monomaniacs made their pur- 
chases ; and they were simply forewarned to notice 
what was taken away, and to furnish the bill ; 
which was paid for as soon as furnished, and as a 
matter of course by* the pilferer herself, without 
any feeling of shame or emotion of any kind.’ It 
is also stated in the Quarterly Review in 1856, in 
an article upon the Metropolitan Police, that ‘ the 
extent of pilfering carried on even by ladies of 
rank and position is very great ; there arc persons 
possessing a mania of this kind so well known 
among the shop-keeping community, that their 
addresses and descriptions are passed from hand to 
hand for mutual security. The attendants allow 
them to secrete what they like without seeming to 
observe them ; and afterwards send a bill with the 
prices of the goods purloined to their houses.’ 

With regard to the causes of this intellectual 
aberration, general insanity appears to be one. 
Thus it is a common observation, according .to 
Pinel, that some maniscs who in thei* lucid inter- 
vals are properly considered models of probity, 
cannot avoid stealing and cheating during the 
paroxysm. Dr Gall mentions an instance of two 
citizens of Vienna who on becoming insane were 
well known in the hospital for an extraordinary 
propensity to steal, although they had before 
lived irreproachable lives. They wamlered about 
from morning to night and picked up whatever 
they could lay their hands on, which they care- 
fully hid in their rooms. It also appears that 
epileptics have an irresistible impulse to purloin 
whatever they can secretly lay their hands upon, 
valuable or not. Cases are also mentioned, on 
first-class medical authority, of ■women who when 
pregnant were violently impelled to steal, though 
they were quite adverse to theft at other times ; 
and we are likewise told that a pregnant woman 
otherwise perfectly honest and respectable, sud- 
denly had a violent longing for some apples from 
a particular orchard two or three miles away ; 
and although she was entreated by het" parents 
and husband not to risk her character and health 
in attempting to steal any, lint that they would 
jirocure her the apples in tlie morning, she started 
off at nine o’clock in a cold September night ; was 
detected by the owner in the act of stealing them ; 
and after being tried and convicted of the theft, 
a medical commission was afterwards appointed 
to examine and report upon her case. The com- 
missionei‘8 Avere of opinion that she was mosally 
free ; and therefore not legally responsible while 
under the influence of pregnancy. 

Abnormal conformations of the head accom- 
panied with an imbecile ' understanding are often 
the cause of kleptomania Gall and Spurzheiui 
saw in, Bern prison a boy twelve years old, who 
is described as ‘ill organised and rickety,’ who 
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could n«WT avoid stealing. An ex-commisMiy 
of ]K>lie9 at Toulouse was condemned to e^t 
years* isatnisouroent and hard labour and to the 
piliory for having stolen some plate while in 
office. He did not deny the crime, but persisted 
to the last in a singular kind of defence. He 
attributed the crime to a mental derangement 
caused by wounds he had received at Marseilles 
in 1816. Another case is related of a young 
man who after being severely wounded in the 
temple, for wliich he was trepanned, manifested 
an unconquerable propensity for theft, which was 
quite against his natural disposition. He was 
imprisoned for larceny, after having committed 
several Tobberies ; and” had not medical testimony 
been produced to shew that he was insane, and 
which attributed his kleptomania to a disorder of 
the brain, he would have been punished according 
to lawC 

We will noW offer a few observations iipon the 
rationale of judicial evidence concerning this 
monomania. In the first place, it appears that 
when a person commits a theft under the delusion 
that the article stolen is his property ; or that 
he has been robbed of such, and in taking it he is 
merely exercising a lawful right of recaption ; or 
that he has been directed by the Almighty to take 
possession of certain things, legal tribunals would 
not probably consider such a monomaniac respon- 
sildo for the robbery; and would therefore exempt 
him from punishment ; as they would probably do, 
if no ordinary circumstances could have restrained 
hhn from the commission of the larceny. Now, 
before concKiding whether'a person is a klepto- 
maniac, his pecuniary means, position, rank, and 
the circumstances under which he has stolen, and 
those under which he has committed previous 
thefts (if any), should be taken into consideration. 
If he has adopted precautions against being 
detected in the act of stealing ; or has attempted 
to conceal the larceny ; or fails to endeavour to 
restore the articles stolen ; or has conspired or 
planned with another person to commit this tlicft ; 
or was in a condition to be deterred from the com- 
mission of a robbery by the fear of punishment — 
then one or more of these cii-cumstances are evi- 
dence against kleptomania. 

Several ingenioxis but improper defences have 
been made by persons possessed of good pecuniary 
means, and holding a respectable social position, 
with the view of escaping imprisonment for thefts 
they have committed more from moral turpitude 
than a diseased mind. One of the most noteworthy 

of these ij mentioned by Casper. Madame de X 

had stolen articles in three goldsmiths’ shops ; and 
subsequently confe^ed to her husband tlsat at a 
certain time she had an irresistible desire to possess 
herself of shining objects. She confessed to having 
taken objects from shops ; and stated that on one j 
occasion when she went to return the goods, she , 
had been restrained from so doing from the belief 
that the articles were her own. Much evidence 
was given to prove that she suffered from mental 
dis^e ; but on Casper’s opinion being a'»ked con- 


ceming her alleged kleptomania, he conciu<led that | 
her propensity to steal was not irresistible ; that j 
she had not been compelled to commit the three i 
thefts in spite of herself, and that she was respon - 1 
siblc for them as criminal actions. His reasons 
for this opinion were, that, in the first place, 
although the accused bttd besought her husband 


not to take her ‘to those plaees where eliiniag 
objecte were to be seen, she went to goldsmitha’ 
shops of her owb aeco^, and without any neoes* 
sity fat doing so. Second, that she paid away 
silver. Thira,>th8t she broke up tne objects 
sbe stole, in order that they might not be recog- 
nised, and in that way lead to her detection. 
Fourth, she had not gone to the same goldsmith’s 
shop twice. Fifth, she had concealecl her cbnduct 
from her husband. And last, when she was inter- 
rogated, had made many false and contradictory 
statements. 

In conclusion, it may be fairly mentioned that 
although larceny is the commonest of crimes, still 
the great difficulty in proving kleptomania, and 
the danger which pemons run of being imprisoned 
and ruined who arc guilty of theft, not to mention 
the injury their relatives often suffer in conse- 

3 ueuce, act as a great check to this mental 
iseasc. 

PHOSPnOHESCENCE. 

LmHT, whether obtained direct from the sun by. 
(lay or from artificial sources by night, is gene- 
rally accompanied by more or less heat. But 
there is one kind of light about which much 
has been written, and with regard to the nature 
of which little is known, which shines witliout 
giving the slightest indication of warmth. This 
strange light, which will not affect the most delicate 
thermometer, is known as Phosphorescence. The 
name has been given to it not becati'^e the sub- 
stances which exhibit the phenomenon arc in any 
way allied with phosphorus, hut because the light 
emitted by them is apparently of the same nature 
as that given by the slow oxidation of i)hosphoru8. 
The subject of phosphoric light has lately received 
attention from the circum.stance that a luminous 
jiaiiit has recently been introduced, and is coming 
into practical use for various pnrpo'ic.s, which 
depends for its action upon the phosphorescence 
of the chemicals composing it. 

In tracing the history of this remaikahle pro- 
perty of certain substance'’, we must look back to 
the year 1602. At this time, wheurthe feverish 
8('arch for what was termed the philosopher’s 
stone, and the dream of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, were at their height, tiiere lived 
in Bologna a certain cobbler, by name Vincenzo 
Casciorolo, who found time to lay aside his lust 
and his awl for a little occasional dabbling in 
alchemy. One day, whilst walking in the vici- 
nity of the city, ho picked up a stone, and was j 
immediately struck with its unusual weight. Could 
this he the philosopher’s stone ? was his first 
thought. The prize was taken home, and speedily 
placed with some charcoal in a crucible, while 
Vincenzo eagerly watched for the gold to flow 
forth. In this ho was of course disappointed ; 
but bis labours resulted in a discovery which 
surprised and puzzled him. The stone had become 
luminous ; that is to say, after exposure to sun- 
light, it retained and emitted in the dark the light 
it had received. The mineral picked up by this 
poor cobbler was barium sulphate, whieh by bis 
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opeifttion in th« evodble Kras duti^ied to berimn 
mlphidef one of the most phosphorescent bodice 
known. It is often called Bol(^gna Stone, fc&m 
the circumstances just detailed, and up to recent 
times was sold in the streets of that town, as a 
curiosity of the district. 

Some years later, a German chemist named 
Ma^raaf found a more ready method of preparing 
barium snlphi le ; and also found that many other 
substances exhibited the same curious properties. 
In 1CG3, the great English chemist Boyle detected 
phosphorescence in certain specimens of the dia- 
mond ; and a few years later, phosphorus itself 
was produced by Brandt. It is worthy of note 
that this discovery was also due to the unceasing 
search after the philosopher’s stone. 

The subject slept for nearly one hundred years, 
when Canton, by calcining oyster-shells with 
sulphur, obtained sulphide of calciunj, known to 
this day as Canton’s Phosphorus. A glass tube 
containing some of this compound prepared by 
Canton himself, and engraved with the date 17G4, 
is still extant. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that this specimen, more than one hundred years 
old, is f-till as actively phosphorescent as compound.s j 
newly made. In 1792, Wedgwood experimented 
with various s,ub>itances, and published the results 
in the Philosophical Transactions. He there gives 
a long list of dillerent bodies which become lumi- 
nous after insulation, or after exposure to sun- 
light. 

Al. Nit'pee, who was associated with Daguerre 
in the cuily da^'s of photograjihy, also contributed j 
the results of some e.\traordiiiary observations [ 
to the subject of what may be called invisible j 
phosjihoresci lice, lie found that if a key were 
laid upon a slieet of white paper and exposed to 
sunlight, and then taken into a dark chamber and 
the key r^-niovod, a spectral imd gradually fading 
imago of the key was oh!,ervable upon the jiaper 
for .some seconds afterwards. He found, moreover, 
that a sheet of paper so treated and laid aside 
for moutliH, svonld again .shew the image of the 
key when warmed upon a hot plate. Such an | 
e.xperiineiit as tins can be more easily verified i 
than explained. Another strange discovery due I 
to Niepce was thi.s — that an (mgraving expo.sed j 
to sunlight, and afterwards placed in the tlurk 
in contact with photograjiliic iiaper, will imprint 
its image upon tlie stiisitive surface, although j 
thi’tsuiface has never itself .seen the light. This 
btr.uigo and niiaccountable phenomenon seems 
akin to one that modem photographers have con- 
stantly to guard against. It is found in more 
than one of the rapid dry-plate processes, that 
the cxjiosure in the camera has to be lessened, 
if the plates have to be kept long before the com- 
pleting opeiations of development and fixation ; 
or tlie resnlting pictures are rendered too dense 
by the continuing action of light upon the plates, 
although they are shut up in light-tight receptacles. 
These curious results will no doubt be investigated 
by competent minds. They may possibly explain 
some of tho.se tricks in connection with photo- 
graphic portraiture which have been attributed 
by cliarlatans to so-called spiritualistic agency. 

The entire subject of phosphorescence has within 
recent years been closely investigated by Al. 
Becquerel, who has done more than any one man 
to tabuhite and arrange the known facts concerning 
iU Ho has not only immensely enlarged the list 


of mihstoaees wkieh ran kfe called phosphoraaomt, 
hot he has invented an hiitirtiment called the Phaa» 
phoroscope, by which mtmf in<M» may yet be added 
to the cat^ory. The phosphottwoope consists of 
a blackened metallic box with two openings, one 
for the illnmination of the |obstance under exami- 
nation, and the other for observation. By the 
action of a quickly rotating screen, thrae two 
orifices are never open at tne same time. The 
observer can note only the_ appearance of the 
substance he .is examining immediately after it 
has been submitted to light By this means it 
is found that innumerable things, hitherto uneas- 
pected of retaining light, such as paper, teeth, 
Iceland spar, &;c. are unquestionably phospho- 
rescent for a short time after insolation ; whilst 
quartz, sulphur, and notably phosphorus, remain 
perfectly dark. Thfire is no doubt that the 
Inminous paint which is now attracting public 
attention is due to the researches of Edmond 
I Becquerel. 

There are many authentic records of luminous 
drops of rain seen in certain storms. This, and 
the well-known fir© of St Elmo— seen on ships’ 
masts and spars — are no doubt doe to atraos])heric 
electricity. To the same cause can be traced the 
luminosity apparent occasionally in waterspouts. 
Certain flowers too, and particularly those of an ; 
orange colour, such as the tiger-lily, nasturtium, 
and others, have been noticed to emit flushes of 
fire under peculiar conditions of the atmosphere. 
In Brazil, a plant is known, the juice of which 
applied to paper, will become jdiosphorescent in 
darkness. Many fungi* exhibit the same property, 
and more particularly a species found in certain 
mines in Sweden, and also in Germany, where 
they are known as vegetable glow-worms. 

Ill the animal kingdom we have many examples 
of phosphorescence, confined almost exclusively to 
lower organisms. The beautiful luminous appear- 
ance of the sea is in a great measure due to a 
tiny organism termed NoUluca miliaris. There are 
also decided examples to be met with among 
the annelids, mollusks, crustaceans, fish, &c., and 
many insects. The glow-worm itself has allorded 
a theme for poets ever since men knew how to 
transmit their thoughts to paper ; but as far as its 
light-giving jiowers are concerned it still remains 
a mystery. It seems that it can emit light or 
not at will, and that this power is exercised at 
certain times. It is also proved that tlie light 
given is without heat. 

Certain 8ub.stanccs both animal and vegetable 
become lunnnous just before putrefaction ; vegl 
and lamb have been known to exhibit the pro- 
perty ; and decaying potatoes will often become 
strongly Inminous. To decaying vegetable matter 
may also be traced the well-known gas termed 
Will-o’-the-wisp. 

About two years ago, .some clocks were imported 
from France which possessed dials wliich, after 
exposure to sunlight, remained luminous in the 
dark, so that the tune conld be observed during 
the night without a lamp. This vas the first 
introduction of the compound now known as 
Balmain’s luminous paint. Afr Bahnaiii, who has 
recently died, was a chemist, and a friend of 
Becquorel’s, It occurred to him to mix the various 
phosphorescent compounds perfected by the latter 
with diflerent media, such as oils and var- 
nishes, so that they could bo applied to difife- 
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tent substanoesi like ordinaiy paint The process 
has been patented ; and the article itself is now 
a well-known marketable commodity. The exact 
oomposiUon of the paint is not known ; but we 
may feel certain that it consists mainly of either 
the sulphides of calcium or barium, and that its 
great luminosity is due to some peculiarity in 
Its preparation. Its original form is a powder, 
which can be mixed, according to the j)urpose 
for which it is intended, with water, varnish, or 
oil ; or for solids, with papier-miicho, artihcial 
ivory, and other compounds which are commonly 
used for fancy articles and decorative purposes. 

Its proposed applications arc of the most varied 
description ; aiid we have seen many of these as 
specimens of what can be done, which promise 
valuable results. The names of streets painted in I 
luminous characters would indeed be a boon to 
the belated traveller in one of our dimly lighted 
towns, who ki vain tries to find his way to a 
friend’s abode. Such notices as ‘ Lodgings to let,' 

* Apartments,’ &c. would also be the better for 
being visible after dusk. Inscriptions such as 
these are jirepared and sliewti by the pateutec.s. 
Match-boxes with luminous sides will also be found 
desirable by those who by fractious infancy or by 
other causes are often led to exclaim : ‘ Where 
on earth are the matches ? ’ 

These are but trivial applications of the inven- 
tion. Among its more important projected uses 
are the following. It has already Iveen tried with 
success for the interior of railway carriages, to 
obviate the use of lamps during daylight, but 
which are at prc-sent indispensable on lines which 
run through tunnels. In gunpowder magazines, 
or in spirit vaults, where the use of ordinary lamps 
is risky, the luminous paint will be found most 
useful. It may be urged that as the new illuini- 
nant rcfiuires initial exposure to light, its use in 
such situations would be often rendered abortive. 
But this difficulty is obviated by movable screens 
covered with, the phosphorescent material, which 
can be cither expo.sed to the rays of the sun, or 
to the actinic light of burning magnesium wire. 
Such screens are ajitly called Aladdin’s lamj»s. 
Its use on fihipboard in tliis manner lias already 
been tested by the Admiralty authorities ; with 
what success we do not know. A still more usetul 
application of the invention is to buoys, and more 
especially to tho.se life-buoys, or rings of cork, 
always carried by ships, on the sight of which on 
a dark night a man’s life often depends. A buoy 
rendered luminous by the paint would afford 
([uite a brilliant object on the dark water, and a 
awimmfer would have no difficulty in finding Jiis 
way to it. In the same way it would act as a 
guide to his frieiids in his ultimate rescue. On 
fixed buoys for the guidance of ships and boats at 
the entrance of a river or harbour, its use would 
also be invaluable. One more use for it in maii- 
time concerns is as a covering for the ordinary 
diver’s dress. In this particular work it lias been 
tried in deep water, the diver asserting that by its 
aid he could easily see objects which witliout its 
aid would have been quite invisible. As a rule, 
the diver in deep water has to trust to feeling 
more than to his eyesight ; and benumbed fingers 
in cold water must occasionally lead bim astray 
in his conjectures as to the condition of things it is 
his duty to examine. The luminous paint will 
therefore prove of signal service to him. In the 


case in question the diver descended into twenty- 
seven feet of dull water, and could distinguish the 
mussels and bolt-heads on a ship's bottom with 
great ease. 

So far as experience at present goes, the new 
paint seems as* durable as it is effective— a ques- 
tion of great importance where, in the case of 
diving operations and of buoys, it is likely to be 
exposed to all weathers and to constant exposure 
to water. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

A. W. E., AflBI) rTVE TKAttS, WU'i FKtl WHEW AT PtAT, 
A PISTANCE OF PIFTT-FIVE FEET, ANP WAS INSTAHXLT 
KlLliEP. 

In tliy dear grave upon yon flower-decked bill 
Thou ’rt wrapped in sleep as silent as the tomb ; 

Tet one fond lic.art with love for thee doth thrill, 

And snatcheth comfort from the deep’uing gloom. 


My child, my darling child ! arouse thee now ; 

Night costs her mantle o’er the slumb’ring land ; . 
Awake ! and let me kiss thy placid brow, 

And smooth thy hair dovtn with this trembling hand. 


Come, let me clasp thee to this weary breast. 

And for one rapturous moment rob the grave ; 
Ay ! eome and give my ivching bosom rest ; 

And sing, as thou wert wont, tho pretty stavc- 


Whercin ’tis told that .Teaus loves Hi.s own, 

And how to Him all little ones belong ; 

Yes, come, my darling, from thy hoav’nly throne, 
And cheer my heart again with thy sweet fong. 


Oh, cruel, cruel fate ! — Yet, why so mourn ? 

Happier far art thou than we who weep ; 

Though fain would I h,ave kept thee fioni th.'it bourn 
Whence mortals no’er return — the laud of iSleej). 


But no more pain sh.all rack thy little frame, 

Nor tears again n’ciflow from those dear eyes; 

No more can Death my own loved dij^ing claim, 

For thou ha.st fought tho fight — tmd won a fadeless 
prize. 


Oh, Jesu, Jesu ! list a father’s cry ! 

Shew me the path that leadetb unto God, 
Teach mo, 0 Lord, to boar this agony, 

And tread the way my little one hath trod. 


I see thee now Oh, come, my darling boy, 
And lay thy wounded head upon my breast. 
Oh, bless thee, bless thee, for this heav’nly joy !- 
There, nestle here, as erst thou used to rest. 


Ah, see ! a glittering concourse now appears. 

And to my angel boy a crown is given ;. 

And while my face is bathed in useless tears 
They bear him gently to Qod's highest heaven. 

J. A. Eluott. 
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T R A M P I S M. 

Trami’.'? are llie post of modern rural life. They 
are a kind of aequel to the gip^it'S of the olden 
time. They are a class of beings who, from depra- 
vity or natural imperfections, break away from a 
Settled stale of life, and depend on begeiing or 
vagrancy for a loose hap-hazard existence. I'ravel- 
ling nliout in ones or twos, they carry no baggage, 
nor, we sujipose, do they care alsnit lying in a bod. 
In their ragged, dirty apj>aroI, they rest tliemselve-. 
as complacently by the wayside under a hedge, 
as if lolling on a sofa in a comfortable apartment. 
They stand considerably in awe of poluM'-oflicers, 
wliom they view as natural enemies, and they are 
generally on their good behaviour in the neighbour- 
linod of gentlemen’s mansions, for they know that 
planks in that quarter might speedily have unplea- 
sant consequences. 

Trarn])ism professedly rests on want of work, 
and good-natured folk imagine that it is a plain 
result of bad limes. A more correct explanation of 
its origin is a distinct disinclination to work. Vast 
iinmbera of people, male and female, hate a regular 
course of living. They hate regular hours, regular 
work, regular meals. T'hey hate to be ordered 
to do this or that by masters oi mistresses. Punc- 
tuality is fbeir detestation. A rollicking, easy sort 
of life, with liberty to do as they like, is their 
delight. Like the lower animals, they have little 
or no foresight. You might lecture them on idle- 
ness, ami the probable misery it would entail. 
All your talk goes for nothing. Under irresistible 
impulses, they will take their chance. And so 
they lose their situations, and go to the bad, the 
men partly by drink, the women partly by love 
of dress and a hatred of regular work. 

Tramps do not take the road all at once. In 
the outset of their vagabond career, they get a 
few days’ work occasionally, but still keep moving 
about; and being thrown into bad company in 
lodging-houses and elsewhere, after a time "they 
•unconsciously assume nneettled habits, and pro- 
bably end in becoming confirmed vagrants. The 
habitual tramp is well known by his ragged dirty 


appearance ; he is always on the outlook for 
work, while he does not in reality want it. If 
a farmer has the temerity to give a tramp decent 
quarters for tlie night, the chances are ten to one 
that the ‘jolly beggar’ has disappeared before next 
morning, carrying a stray overcoat or umbrella 
along with him. A few years ago, a young tramp 
in a woful jilight jirescnted himself at our house 
in the country, lie said he was starving, and 
would gladly work in the garden for a shilling a 
day. We gave him tJie require<l wo^li:, anffTTound 
him accommodation. lie kept at work, and 
received his daily shilling for three days. He 
I then ilisappeared, but not without cheating a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, who had con- 
falingly given him credit for a pair of new 
shoes. 

AVe have observed that tramps increase in 
nutnher after any riot that has taken place in a 
populous city distant two days’ journey on foot 
They are in request by the police, and are airing 
I themselvea by a ramble in the country till the 
[ search blows over. They know the safe routes, 
where magistrates in small towns are soft, and 
instead of punishing with imprisonment, let misde- 
meanants off with a reprimand, which is of course 
! laughed at. The worst class of tramps are always 
most forward, and generally mo.st successful in 
getting alms. They have a plansilile story ever 
ready, and with a tact almost like intuition, they 
suit it to the weak side of their auditors. All sorts 
of diseases possible and iinpo««ihIe are laid claim 
to by them ; and the harder the name they give 
to their complaint, tho better are their chances of 
getting something from simple people. We have 
heard of a certain tramp who, when asked what 
was his complaint, rejilied with an unpronounce- 
able Welsh word meaning ‘Sheer laziness,’ and -had 
made a small fortune by it before being found out 
Children under such training grow up sly-eyed, 
dirty, and unkempt They are very successful 
beffsiars, and are sent into houses for that purpose, 
while their ‘parents skulk a short distance ofl^ 
but out ol sight 

Many people, especially in country districts, while 
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: Hieiy to give money to tramps, give them work rather trying to the zon&cles. At a proAi^ 

food, wHeh they think cannot, Kke money, be gionsly large workhouse near Manchester, inmates 
tnn«?d into drink. Such persona little know tramps, of the Tramp order me«t with their match. They 
■who when seen at night in low lodging-honses in are received in .the evening, and as is customary 
OUT towns and villages, present a spectacle truly in casual wards, are given some food and a night’s 
Bohemian in its character, and who often spend lodging. In the morning, before departure, or 
in drunkenness and debauchery the earnings of receiving anything in the form of breakfast, they 
the day. The way in which a deaf and dumb must break a certain quantity of stones into road- 
man can pour out abuse, or a paralytic deliver metal. There is no shirking the task. They are 
* a blow straight from the shoulder, in one of the confined in a cell along with a hammer and a lot 
ddrniishes constantly occurring in lodging-houses, of stones. There is their work. The natural 
would considerably astonish those who have pitied feeling would be to break the stones in a per- 
. and, 08 they thought, relieved misfortune in functory fashion ; but this is effectually prevented, 
giving alms to such persons. The lodging-house The stones when broken must be shovelled out 
keeper finds it to his interest to keep pigs ; and of a kind of window consisting of a strong iron 
those 'tramps who have brought in quantities grating, which will allow only of stones broken to 
of provisions, ' find iu him a ready customer small dimensions to pass. Until the last bit of 
at about three-halfponce per pound. The gulli- stone gets through tlie grating, there is no breakfast 
bility of the public especially iu respect of women and no permission to go forth on the day’s excur- 
and children is marvellous, considering that every sion. A good scheme for circumventing the idly 
week the new-spapers contain instances of the di-sposed, and said to be salutary in its eilacL 
grossest imposture being practised. Two cases Perh.aps it is adopted elsewhere, 
of imposture have lately come under our notice, Iu England, where the amount expended in the 
for the authenticity of which wo can vouch. Two actual relief of the poor averages between seven 
women stayed for some time iu a lodging-house in and eight millions sterling annually, there are 
a town in Banffshire. They went out to beg by soma eight hundred thousand persons in receipt 
turns, each taking with her a child belonging to one of either indoor or outdoor relief This number 
of them. As this was found profitable, they dressed does not include those relieved by the police, 
up of rags, and wrapping it in a shawl, j who in many counties and borouglis are api)ointcd 

carried it in their arms, pretending it was a sleep- | assistant relieving-oilicers for vagrants. I'liis plan 
ing child, in order to excite the more sympathy, works well, and we do not see why some modification 
by seeming to have two children. This went on of it should not be adopted in Scotland in regard 
for a considerable time till exposed by the lodging- to tramps requiring casual relief. I'roin tlieir 
house keeper. In the other case, a ‘ sailor,’ who visits to lodging-houses, courts of justice, and other 
said he had lost one arm in fighting his couutry’.s ' places where tramps are wont to make their 
battles, exhibited a mutilated stump, receiving ' appearance, the police become familiar with the 
tangible proofs of the sympathy he excited. Losing jjersons of numbers of these j/cople, and therefore 
his discretion, however, one day, by getting the have a much better chance of detecting imposture 
worse of drink, ‘Jack’ was taken to the police- than inspectors of poor; and the vagrant realising 
office, and it was then discovered that the rogue this, would become chary of making a false state- 
"was wearing an artificial stump, and that his arm ment. The worst feature in the question is, that 
was safe below his waistcoat, though a little the children of vagrants — unlcbs^by committing 
shrunken in size from tight bandaging and want some jietty theft, they are brouglit before a court, 
of exercise. and sent to a Eeformatory or Industrial School, 

Two things have greatly helped to intensify w'here they may learn better habits- -soon become 
Trampism. The first is the profuse establishment j aceu.stomcd to a wandering vagabond life, and 
of public charities, and the second is the harboun^'e grow up to be a tax upon the resources of the 
given in the dingy lanes not only in large but in community, like their parents, 
small towns. Wherever dwellings are concealed We do not wish to be understood as discouraging 
firom general observation, there the tramp finds a one of the purest pleasures — that of succouring 
refuge. He resembles the animals who like to the xmfortunate. The honest but destitute way- 
live in dark recesses, whence they is-sue to find a furer, out of employment from no fault of his own, 
prey. Tramps are ordinarily well acquainted with is always deserving of assistance ; but we think 
plans for operating on charitable institutions. In that such, on leaving the place where he has 
England, they know all about workhouses and resided and is known, ought to have no difficulty in 

procuring some kind of guarantee from respectablo 
persons, shewing that he was what he represented, 
and thus assuring people that their charity was 
not being abused. We wish, however, that givers 
would see so for as in them lies that it is genuine 
need they are relieving, and not by indiscriminate 
alms-giving — well named ‘ uncharitable charity ’ — 
throw away that which would relieve real distress, 


relieving officers in the districts in which they make 
their rounds. Just as tourists look out for certain 
hotels tramps have a preference for certain towns 
and workhouses to which to give their patronage. 
Itancashire, with its teeming population, may be 
called the choice field of tramps. But so is it 
noted for artistic methods of counteracting impos- 
turn, and forcing vagrants to perform a piece of 
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1 «nd which only do«r ham to those who leceire 
it As to Tnmi|nsm in its general features, we can 
only hope that by means' of education, increased 
energy on the part of the police •end magietrocy, 
and above all, the eradication of slams in the prin- 
cipal towns, the evil may in time be abated. 

THE CEUISE OF THE WASP. 

CHAITBE III.~A BRUSH WITH THE SAVAGES 
—POST-OFFICE ISIiAND. 

Our first concern was to get the vessel afloat 
again. A council w'as called, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant Lucan, myself, and tho two old petty 
officers, and it was decided that our only plan 
was to cut a canal in the sand, and then tow the 
schooner into deep water. Fortunately, the sand 
in which she lay partially imbedded was soft 
and yielding. It was no very diflicult matter to 
loosen it all around her, and then dig a canal 
to the water’s edge. All hands, officers and men 
included, set to work forthwith with shov^els. 
Tho labour w'as tedious ; but in four hours, by 
dint of incessant work, we had cut a clear passage 
to tho edge of the water of sufficient depth to ' 
enable na to tow the vessel the short distance ' 
through it. A kedg(*-anchor W'as then thrown I 
out a cuhle’s-length distant ; and while some of 
the cr( w hove in nt the capstan the streara-eable j 
attached to the k( dge, othei-s manned the boats, j 
and assisted to tow her off by moans of ropes | 
made fast to her how.s. ' 

Just at the moment, however, when we wore' 
putting tlie kedge-anchor into the launch, one of i 
the men called the attention of Lieutenant Lucan ' 
to tho opposite shore of New (Juirica. During 
the whole of the morning, from daybreak nntil 
the squall burst upon us, wo had sailed along 
close to the shore, which was in many places 
covered with dense forest down to thci beach, with- 
out seeing a single tiative, or even a solitary hut ; 
and had come to the natural ‘conclusion that this 
portion of the Papuan coast, fertile ns it seemed 
to be, was wholly uninhabited. But now, on ^ 
looking in the direction pointed out by the sailor, | 
W'e saw the natives swarming down to the beach, 
until some hundreds must have assembled, while | 
others were still coming forth from the woods. ^ 
All were armed with spears and clubs, and w'ere 
shouting vociferously and gesticulating violently, 
while they brandished their spears and clubs over 
their heads. It was evident that we had been ' 
watched from the concealment of the forest by ^ 
some of the natives throughout the day, until ' 
the squall carried us on to the sandbank, when i 
those who had watched our progress, believing 
the vessel ;iow to be in their power, had carried ' 
the news to the villages, and raised the entire i 
male population. This, however, was not all. 
Scarcely had we become aware of this hostile 
demonstration, ere a canoe larger than any we ' 
bad hitherto seen, and full of armed men, made i 
its appearance from behind a bluff about a quarter 1 


of a mile astern, and wae Immediately ,follois«d 
by others, until a fleet of ten or twelve of these 
double-canoes, each oontoining at least a dozen 
men, in addition to those who used the paddle^ 
wore bearing rapidly down upon ua. The savages 
betrayed no timidity or hesitation now. Believing 
the schooner to be a merchant-vessel — for her 
guns were drawn inboard — and imagining that we 
were completely in their power, they advanced 
boldly and swiftly; and if they had once got 
alongside, they would have overpowered ns by 
their overwhelming numbers. 

There was no time to be lost. Tlie natives on 
the opposite shore were launching small canoes 
I from the beach ; and in five minutes several 
hundred savages, eager for plunder, would have 
surrounded the schooner aud crowded upon 
her decks. Since we had entered the Strait^ 
wc had kept the two boat-guns loaded with grape- 
shot and canister, as also a stand of muskets 
I ready for immediate service, in anticipation of 
I such an emergency as had now occurred. One of 
I the boat-guns was brought to bear upon the 
advancing double-canoes. Its muzzle was ele- 
vated, for we did not wisli to spill blood unless 
it should he absolutely necessary, and Lucan 
ordered the old gunner’s mate to fire. 

‘I’d give it ’em smash right into 'era, sir,’ said 
(rorman, the boatswain’s mate, who was stanjyjjg 
by, and who had once narrowly escajjad-wlmms 
life from the savages of Melville Island, not far 
<listant, amongst whom he had landed to trade 
with a party of seamen frotn a coasting-vesseL 
‘ They ’re warmints, and not hooman creeturs, and 
don’t deserve no consideration.’ 

Harris appeared to enter into tho feelings of his 
brother petty officer, aud looked at Lucan as if 
to ask permission to depress tlie muzzle of the 
piece, 

' ‘No, no,’ said Lucan. ‘Do as I tell you. If 
they don’t take the hint and disperse, we’ll give 
them the contents of the other gun. Fire ! ’ 

1 The gun was discharged, the shot scattering 
widely as it flew over the canoes and fell pltt‘'hiug 
like a shower of hail into the water beyond them, 
'riie other gun w’as ready at hand to repeat the 
fire if it were necessary ; but it w'as not needed. 
The savage shouts of defiance that had previously 
come from those on hoard the canoes were 
instantly changt*d to yells of terror, and as ij; 
seemed, cries ol pain ; and when the smoKte lifted, 
the canoes were seen scattering wide apart, while 
the savages were puddling towahls the shore they 
had lately quitted with all possible speed. They 
thought to have secured a prize, and discovered 
tliat tliey had caught a Tartar ! Whetlier any 
were wounded, I cannot say. Wo fancied that 
such was the case, from the cries we heanl ; and 
possibly some of the shot fell short and dropped 
amidst the canoes, but it is not likely that any 
one was very seriously hurt. 

Meanwhile, at Lucan’s request, I had directed 
a sharp fire of musketry towards the opposite 
shore. It was impossible for the men to fire over 
the heads of the savages, who not only lined the 
beach, hut were crowded in groups over the rising 
ground in the rear. I therefore ordered the men 
to keep up a continuous fire 'into the water at the 
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«dge of the beech ; and this perfectly well answered 
our pni^OBe. Nearly all savages have a great 
dread of firearms ; and scared by the first volley, 
the people on shore turned tail, and fled with all 

K ible speed back to their coverts in the forest, 
iking down and tumbling over one another 
in their haste and terror. In a few minutes, not 
a solitary indivhlual of the hundreds who bad 
lined the beach and swarmed over the adjacent 
ground, was to be seen. 

Thus fortunately delivered from the peril that 
had threatened us, we resumed our cflbrts to get 
the schooner afloat again. It was a task of no 
little difficulty; but through the untiring exertions 
of the men in the boats, who tugged with oil their 
might at the tow-ropes, aided by those at the 
capstan — ^the kedge being thrown out again and 
again* as soon as the cable attached thereto was 
w'ound inboard, we were enabled to get our vessel 
afloat shortly after nightfiill ; and were glad to 
find no more water than usual, on sounding the 
pumps. 

It was too late to admit of our continuing our 
passage through the Strait that night ; the 
night-watch was therefore set fortliivilh, and a 
sharper watch tlian usual was kejit through- 
out the hours of ilarkness, i'ew% if .any, of the 
sailors quitting the deck to take their watch 
below ; for though we did not tliink it prohahle, ' 
after the warning they had mot with, it wa.s at | 
least possible that the ballled hut wily savages I 
vqijjd attempt to hoard the schooner tinder cover '• 
of lhc'‘"3wght. Nothing, -'however, occurred to . 
■cause alarm ; and tvhen day dawned, the shore I 
was as deserted as it had npjK-ured to be on llie ' 
previous morning. We got under weigh imme- i 
diately ; and at two I’.M. sailed ])a.st the north-west [ 
extremit}’ of the island of New (.luiuea, and were i 
once more in comparatively open water, though 
we still had a difficult and dangerous passage to 
make ere we should arrive at Singapore the 
Indian Ocean from New Guinea to Sumatra 
abounding with small islands, reefs, and sand- 
banks, many of which are scarcely perceptible 
above the surface of the sea. 

*Now for Post Office Island,’ said Lucan, as he 
.and I stood together on the quarter-deck vutcliiiig 
the receding sliores of Papua. 

* You have not written your letter I ’ said I. 

* No,’ replied Lucan. ‘ I hardly know what to 
write. I don’t think I’ll say anything about that 
confounded squall that lodged us ujion the saiid- 
.hank. The Captain of course will he sure to 
hear of it, and I sh.^ll tell him all about it when 
we meet. He can’t blame us, M . No fore- 

sight or precaution on our pait couhl liave pre- 
vented the mishap. But I can’t explain every- 
thing in writing ; and if I were to attempt to do 
so, most likely he ’ll fancy that it was more serious 
than was really the case ; so I shall content my- 
self by stating that we passed safely through tlie 
Strait, and shall leave the rest to be told wlnm we 
meet at Singapore.’ 

‘How does the island bear from here?’ I 
inquired. 

‘ West-nor’-west, half-west — sixty miles distant,’ 
he replied. *We need to he particular to half a 
point ; for according to Hamilton-Moore, it lies 
so low that a vessel may easily run past it in 
broad daylight. Let ns go below and overhaul 
the chart.’ 


We descended to the cabin together, and ex- 
amined the chart. Lucan had already taken the 
bearings of the island correctly, and we soon 
returned to the deck. The schooner was making 
four knots an hour by the log ; so that if the light 
breeze continued, we should be abreast of the 
island about four a.h. the next morning. If %ve 
kept on through the night, wo might pijobahly 
overran the distance. When, therefore, the first 
watch was set at eight i*.m., the schooner was 
huve-to for the night. At the first dawn of day, 
we resumed our pu.ssagc. The breeze slightly 
freshened at eight a,m., and Lucan and I both 
went aloft with our spy-glasses. The men upon 
deck were ordered to keep a sharp look-out ahead 
and to leeward. At ten a.m. I fancied that I saw 
souietliing that looked like low land, broad on the 
j starboard bow ; and almost at the same moment, 

I one of tlie boys who had been sent aloft for some 
purpose, cried : ‘ Laud ahead ! land on the star- 
board how ! ’ 

Lucan and I pointed our glasses towards the 
8i)ot, and were soon satisfied that the island was 
really in sight, though it presented the appeara'bce 
of a mere, yellow streak uj'ou the water. We wore 
running directly down upon it ; and in a quarter of 
an lionr it was di-cernihle from the deck--/i loni* 
low saiulhauk, si'arcely rising above the surface of 
the ocean, with .''ome. dnik object, which we knew 
to be the post-office, diM'ernihle l>y the aid of our 
.‘-})y-gla?ses, in its centre. It wa-. very near when 
fir.-t .sighted, and in h.iU an hour we were close in- 
shore. A bout was lowered, into which Lucan 
and 1 entered, and were pulled to tlie shore by 
four seamen. On landing from the boat, we- saiik 
to our knees in the yielding sand : and it wa.s not 
until wc h.ul tolled onward .a distance of twenty- 
five or thiity yard.s, that the soil became svitli- 
ciontly firm to support our weichl. On aniving 
at the centre of the inland, tve entered the low 
shed, and raising tlie heavy lid ol the .sea-cheftt, 
beheld its contents. 

There were but a few letters of very recent 
dates, and the conlent.s of these were very similar. 
Each letter simjdy •-liited that at such a date, such 
a ship, whose mime was mentioned, together with 
the name of Iter laistir, that of Uio port whence 
she had .sailed, and of the port which she was 
hound, liad passed safely tlirough tlie Str.iit ; and 
a request was appended that any shipmaster who 
might at an early period visit the island, would 
leport at the linst port at which such shipmaster 
miglit subsequently touch— for the benefit of those 
concerned — the sale passage of the vessel thus far 
on lier voyage. 

Lucan ami I noted these facts in our pocket- 
books, and then proceeded to examine several 
letters and no) ices of earlier datcii. They con- 
tained, however, little to gratify our curio.sity. 
With a few exceptions, when a passenger had 
landed, and lelt a letter lor some relative or friend 
whom he expected would shortly follow him, 
tli(*re were similar dry records of facts and nothing 
more. The earliest legible date was eleven years 
hack ; hut despite the precautions that had been 
taken to protect the contents of the chest from the 
eflects of the weather, the damp salt atmosphere 
had penetrated through the well tarpauUnged 
lid, and all letters and documents save those of 
very recent dates, were more or less mildewed, and 
rendered almost undecipherable. Many or the 
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oldest records bad fallen to pieces; and of those 
which remained entire, the greater number re- 
quired very careful handling. We carefully 
replaced in the chest the letters we had removed ; 
and Lucan then deposited his letter for Captain 
D— , which of course he had written before he 
left the schooner ; and we were about to return 
to the boat, when I saw lying on the ground 
beneath our feet, a letter, evidently very recently 
deposited, which one or other of us must have 
let slip through our fingers in removing the letters 
we had read from the chest Lucan stooped to 
pick it up. It was much longer than any of the 
other letters, and he read it carefully, his couutc- 
nance betraying his surprise. 

‘ Hillo ! ‘ he exclaimed when he had com- 
pleted its perusal, ‘ here is f-omething worth 
attending to. I wouldn’t have overlooked this 
for a trifle.’ 

‘What is it?’ I inquired. 

lie replied by handing me the letter, wdiich I 
also read carefully. It w'us dated but four days 
back, and its contents were as i'ollows ; 

‘ Barque lioxhurgh, of and from Sydney, N.S.W., 
bound to Batavia — (JicoRtiK Martin, Ma.'.tcr. 

‘To the Commander of any ship ol war, and to 
the Masters of such merchant- vessels as nuiy touch 
at tliis island. 

‘ I hereby certify that the barque lioxhurgh, 
under my command, completed the jiassage 
through Torres’ Strait at live p.m. on the Cth 
inst. Weather soon altorwards lUl calm, and 
remained so through the night. At (biNbieak on 
the 7tli inst., weather still calm, with clouds ri.«ing, 
and other signs (>f a breeze Iroin the westward, 
Shores of Now (Juinea stdl in sight, distant about 
three leagues. At eight a.m. sighted a vessel close 
under the land, likewise two vessels visible from 
alolr, rising from the westward, as if bringing a 
breeze with them. By aid ol sjiy -glass, discovered 
vessel under the laud to be a large tliree-niasted 
Malay proa, bearing down towards us by means 
of her sweeps. Immediately made jirejiaratious 
to defend ourselves, though with .scant hope of 
success — crew numbering but fifleau liands all 
told, and the only liieanns on board being a 
few old muskets. Men determined to stand by 
me to the last, llesolved to sink the ship rather 
than let her fall into the hands of the Malays, 
who, we knew, would iu such case murder every 
soul on board. 

‘ Ten A.M. Proa less than a league distant ; 
could see, through spy-glass, that her deck was 
crowded with men. Cat’s-paws now and then 
milling the water. Ships now vi.sible from the 
deck, steering east-by-iiorth, evidently coming up 
before a Bjianking breeze. Soon felt the breeze 
ourselves. Hoisted signal of distress (ensign union 
down), and steered a nor’-nor’-wo.st course, in the 
hope of intercepting ships before proa could 
come up with us, 

‘Ten-thirty a.m. Proa scarcely a mile di-stant ; 
shipped her sweeps, and gave chase, under sail. 
In the course of half an hour — probably sighting 
the ships, not previously visible from her low 
deck — proa gave up the chase, wore round, and 
made for tlie land, oefore the breeze. 

‘ Ships rapidly neared us ; and perceiving our 
signal of distress, changed their course, and bore 
down to us, and by eleven-thirty were within 


hail Proved to he the BmSbm CagtU, an Engli^ 
East Indiaman, and the Ntti^lander, an armed 
Dutch trader, bound to Batavia, our own destined 
pork Went on board the English ship, and 
reported what had occurred. Dutch captain fol- 
lowed in his own boat ; and on being informed 
of the vicinity of the proa, promised to keep com- 
pany with the Eoxiburgh to Batavia. English ship 
parted company, ana pursued her voyage to 
tlanton. Post Office Island in sight, a league to 
leeward. Run down to it ; and having written 
tiiis letter, the Dutch captain and 1 shall land, 
and deposit the letter in the chest. 

‘The proa is a long vessel, sitting low on the 
\vater, painted black, with three tall, raking 
masts, and large brown lateen sails. She is very 
I fa.st under canvas, qpd carries six long sweeps 
' on each side, for use iu calm weather. I Judge 
that she has at least a hundred men on hoard ; 
and tliere can be no doubt that shS has ventured 
so far beyond her customary crui.sing-ground for 
the purpose of waylaying vessels coming tlirough 
the Strait, or bound northward to ports in the 
East Indies. But for the opportune appearance 
of the two Indiaraen, my crew and 1 would 
assuredly have fallen victims to the bloodthirsty 
miscreants on board of her. I advise all ship- 
masters to give the proa a wide berth, if possible. 

(Signed) George Martin.’ 

‘What do you intend to do?’ I inquired of 
Lucan, as I handed him back the letter, after 
having pennsed it. ^ ^ ^t***-- 

‘ Can you ask sucK a question ? ’ TSe replied. 

‘ For whut jmrpose was the IVasp purchased into 
the borvice, armed and titted out, but to hunt 
down and destroy tlicse vile mi.scrcant3 of Malays, 
as the honest skipper truly calls them ? We can’t 
begin our work too soon ; and it will be a feather 
in our caps, my dear fellow, if we should succeed 
iu trapping this vessel, which has ventured so far 
out ot her usual cruisiug-ground to pursue her 
villainous trade.’ 

‘ If the letter should be a hoax ? ’ said I. 

‘ It bears the impress of truth,’ Lucan replied. 
‘And surely no shipmaster w'ould be such a 
scoundrel as to raise a false alarm, for the sake 
of a ,ic.st.’ 

‘One would think not,’ I continued. ‘And 
now, 1 recollect that there was a vessel called the 
Roxburgh lying on the west side, of Sydney Cove, 
a har<iue of three hundred tons, wliich sailed 
about ten days before the fCasp left the jiort.’ 

‘ 1 remember her, now that you .s[)e.ik. of herj’ 
said Lucan. ‘It is the same vessel, 1 have no 
doubt* 

‘The only difficulty is that if we cruise about 
this spot, we shall delay our passage to Singapore,’ 
said I. 

‘What matters?’ said Lncan. ‘We are in no 
liurry. We shall drive at Singapore long before 
the Testa, anyway ; and 1 must say tJiat I should 
like to carry the proa into port, the prize of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s schooner Wasp. 1 should 'not 
he doing my duty if I were to pay no regard to 
this letter.’ 

We deposited the shipraastet’s letter in the 
chest, and returned on hoard the schooner. There 
we hehl a brief conference with the gunner’s and 
boatswain’s mates ; the result of which was that 
Lieutenant Lucan resolved .to cruise about off the 
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coast of New Guinea for eight or ten (lays at 
least, in the hope of capturing the pirates ; or if 
we failed in that object, for the purpose of warn- 
ing the masters of any merchant-vessels we might 
chance to fidl in with*, to keep a sharp look-out for 
the proa. 


PUSS. 

The following feline gossip we have gathered 
fifom various sources, and now lay before our 
readers for their amusement 
While cats have been known, like the famished 
mothers in Jerusalem, to devour their own 
offspring, they have also been known, when 
deprived of their kittens, to adopt young hares, 
hedgehogs, rats, and even chickens. The unusual 
mght of a rat and five '^oung ones in the 
same nest with a cat and three kittens, has been 
seen in Edinburgh. Tortoise-shell cats especially 
are clever at opening doors ; others, deplorable 
poachers on week-days, become the very jiiuk of 
propriety as soon as Sabbath-day conies round. 
Besides being capital hunters and mole-catchers, 
others can fish, ring door-bells, steal cream, and 
break eggs in a most systematic manner. But let 
the following anecdotes speak for themselves. 

The cat that gravely laid a portion of its dinner 
in front of a mouse-Iiole and then retired to await 
the result, had surely something in common with 
the human speculator and quack, who does pretty 
nearly the same thing through a newspapier adver- 
While black. cats are supposed by the 
supersfitnjuo to have some connection with the 
Evil One, others make capital ghosts. A farm- 
hou.se in the north country was haunted by an 
invisible ghost, which for a considerable time 
had been in the habit of ringing a certain bell ; 
and the most lamentable results were about to 
follow, when the farmer with the family Bible, 
and a student with a bottle of whi.sky, sat up 
all night and effectually laid the ghost. It was 
discovered, very much to their satisfaction, that 
the bell had been rung by Puss in her efforts to 
seize the handle, which consisted of a hare’s-foot. 
Many people have heard of the ploughman’s w'ise 
and affectionate cat Mmie. A ploughman at the 
foot of ■‘.he Ochils had been long ill— bis home 
was in poverty — when the doctor said the poor 
man would die if his strength -was not kept up by 
sj^imulants and animal food. Let the sequel be 
told in the words of the ploughman’s wife. ‘I put 
awa’ my marriage gown and ring to get him wine ; 
bjit we had naething in the house but milk and 
meal Surely, sir, it was the Lord himself that 
put it into that cat’s head ; for that same night 
she brought in a fine young rabbit, and kid it on 
the Terra bed ; and the next night the same, and 
every night the same, for a month, whiles a rabbit 
and whiles a bird, till George was up and going 
to his work as usual. But she never brought 
anything hame after that’ 

The ingenuity shewn by cats in opening doors 
u sometimes remarkable. A large cat in the 
country was in the habit of opening the door for 
himself in the following manner. The handle of 
the door was one of the old-fashioned hooped 
kind, which required to be grasped and the ktch 
presm with 4^ thumb. ‘He leapt on to the 
■window-sill which was near the door, sprang from 
Hwace and caq^ the hoop with his forapaw, and 


hung on until he pressed down the latch with the 
other — ^this operation requiring considerable force — 
when the door swinging open. Puss dropped to the 
floor, and quietly walked in.’ In a like ingenious 
manner a cat has been known to open a lutchen- 
dresser door by working the bar which acted as A 
fastener round from a horizontal to a perpendicular 
position, and thus gaining ingress. 

A correspondent sends us the following: ‘A 
friend of mine has a cat which gives a double 
knock at the street-door when it wants to get 
in. The house has a side-door, which has the 
upper panels glass, and the knocker is placed 
below this ; so that by standing on its hind-legs it 
can reach the knocker, which it takes hold of with 
both paws, and gives a regular double knock. 
Visitors who do not know Tom’s knock do not 
notice anything in it different from that given by 
a human being, and find it very difficult to believe 
it is the cat, until waiting till the knock is re- 
peated, the door is opened, and Master Tom 
walks in. They are obliged to look pretty sharp 
to see that he is in before the house is shut 
up, as lie has several times returned home* in 
the middle of a cold night, and knocked again 
and again until some one has been comiielled to 
get up and let him in. Occasionally when the 
door 13 opened in answer to his summons, he will 
stand purring for a short time and then walk 
a^way, as if he enjoyed the fun of giving them 
the trouble for nothing.’ 

Another contributor writes ; ‘ We had a horse 
which was kept in a stable not far from the 
house, and into the stable my man introduced 
a kitten, and a very close intimacy soon grew up 
between the kitten and the horse. 1 have often 
seen her on his back, which her equine friend 
quite seemed to understand, and she made her 
bed just under bis monger, and wo have fre- 
nently seen them having bits of fun together, 
'he horse would advance his head towai'd.s her, 
when Puss would put up both her paws and 
pretend to scratch Ins nose, which he seemed 
rather to enjoy ; aiid then he would seize grimal- 
kin by the ckin of her neck in his teeth, and 
lift her up and quietly drop her, only to repeat 
the game, which both seemed to qpjoy. 

‘After a while we sold the horse, whereupon 
the cat seemed quite disconsolate. Previously the 
stable bad been her home, where she always stayed 
except for an occasional run in the garden. But 
now she could not be induced to stay there, and 
for weeks she lamented the loss of her friend by 
fretting and mewing about the house.’ 

‘I am tempted,’ says a third correspondent, ‘to 
inquire whether ins'tances are common of cats 
shewing affection for strangers at first sight. 
Twice this has happened to me ; once on return 
from India after eight years’ absence, and the 
second time on Matheron Ilill near Bombay. 

‘On the former occasion, having reached nome in 
the forenoon, I was taking a solitary walk in the 
garden after lunch, when a strange cat trotted up 
to me, rubbed itself against me, rolled on the path 
and frisked about in front of me, never ceasing its 
demonstrations until 1 re-entered the house and 
room, into which it accompanied me. I was on 
the point of expressing my surprise and gratifica- 
tion at the warm welcome theix pet had given ma. 



when my father exclaimed : “.What ! a cat ! you young lady to whom the kittens belonged. Poor 
never saw a cat in this house ; ” and poor Puss, little Kit could not be found, and as its powers 
frightened at the tone of voice^ flew out of the of locomotion were but feeble, it was conjectured 
room, and was never seen again. Precisely the that it might have fallen from the sofa and crawled 
same extravagant tokens of regard were shewn me away into some distant comer. Anxious investi- 
at Matheran on entering a house that had been gation was made, till the idea occurred to some 
closely shut up during the rains. In this instance one that possibly Pluto might have hooked his 
the cat belonged to the Mallee who lived on the claws into the dress of the Laay who had just gone, 
premises, but it was a recent acquisition, and had and been perhaps — dreadful thought ! — crushed to 
never seen me before. The attachment was also death accidentally. Quickly and decidedly Pussy’s 
short-livcu like the former one, and ended that mistress ran round to the house where the lady 
morning by Puss being caught with its head in the was making another call, and on the door hei^ 
hutter-dish when breakfast was announced. Both 
animals were full grown.’ 

* An anecdote which has just reached me from 
America,’ wTites a fourth contributor, ‘ seems to 
outdo all fomier records. About a year ago, a cat, 
unheralded and unknown, came to the house of 
Mrs Leonard, a lively Irishwoman, living at 
93 Fifteenth Street, South Brooklyn, United 
States ; and the day after Pussy’s arrival she was 
found on a nest of eggs which a hen had 
deserted. Madame Puss was driven off the eggs 
repeatedly, for fear she would break them, but 
)ersistcd in returning and lying on them. At 
ast, to the astonishment of the household, she 
aiqx'ared with four chicks, which she had sue- j in the course of an animated discussion in the 
ceeded in liatching ! Since then, she has hatched | columns of the Scotsman new'spaper on Bie subject 
four broods ; arul on November 8lh, when my cor- | ^f animal intelligence, several good cat stories^were 
I'espondont wrote to me, she was hatching a fifth ! j related, AYe quote one or two of them here. 

The writer says : “ A\ hen I called to see this i Some twenty-five years ago a young lady resid- 
chickeu-hatchiug cat, 1 found in one corner of the j ing in the Crown and Anchor Lane, Carlisle, while 
kitchen a large bird-cage, around which a dozen ; alone reading a bo^k at the firesid^. S'd'il*Meep. 
good-sized chickens were strutting and picking up ; she was suddenly awakened by the cat— which 
a meal. Inside the cage, on some straw, w'as the i had mounted her back, and was violently tearing 
cat, covering four eggs. In order to do this, she ; Jier hair— to discover that her clothes had caught 
stretched hersedf full length over them, and so hid i tire to such an extent that she narrowly escaped 
them froiii view.” Mrs Leonard says : “She leaves beiu" burned to death, 
them at intervals, but only for a short time ; and ” 

the chickens she has brought into the world shew The affection of a certain cat for a pug-dog was 
as much filial afl'ection for her as is generally great, and the following are two instances shewing 
shewn by chicks for their natural mother,” The I its affection and intelligence: ‘The cat was coix- 
cat has always evinced great kindness towards her stantly observed to bring live mice to the pug, 
offspring. When her first brood appeared, she and we all were amused at the cat pushing the 
carried one chicken up a stair, lakiug it cat- mouse before the pug, who was much more alarmed 
fashion by the hack of the neck, .The chicken’s than pleased.^ Our pug became very fat, and we 
skin being tender, blood flow’ed from the young 
biped ; l)ut the cat applied her tongue to the 
ivound daily until it healed, and now the chicken 
is a full-grown hen.’ 

‘The following,’ says n fifth correspondent, ‘is 
a comical instance of a lost article turning up in 
a most unexpected place. Our handsome dark-gray 
cat had quite lately four kittens, which were all 
so pretty that we could not think of. drowning 
them. They are now about a mouth or five weeks 
old, and are daily increasing in vivacity and beauty. The story which folloivs is a striking example of 
Two are almost exactly alike, and are named affection in one of the lower animals. ‘Asvm 
Castor and Pollux, Another is black, and rejoices ’(yas not three years old when I came to Scotland 
in the name of Pluto; the fourth being naturally on the visit which closed his career. He had ftmu 
denominated Proserpine, The mother-cat and her kittenhood shewn an extraordinary affection for 
kittens were reposing the other day on a corner of me. When I went out; Kevin accompanied ma 
the sofa, when a lady chanced to calL She sat to the ball-door, and as soon as it was clos^* to<flc 
«ome time ; and after remarking on the beauty of up his station on the dining-room window-^, 
the kittens which came creeping round her as she to watch mo out of sight. There too, I oflea 
sat on the sofa, she rose to take her leave. Eater- found him awaiting my return, and the mconeat I 
ing her carriage, she drove away to call at anotiier appeared, he would leave his perch and rash to 
Mend’s house not far off Scarcely had she gone lueet me at the door. Kevin aid not approve of 
vdien it was discovered that Pluto was amissing. late morning hours, but generally came to awake 
Search was made evei^ where by the distracted me regularly at sevmi o’cl^k. Of the okher mem^ 
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gave strict ortiers to out servants not to leeu mm ; 
still, as pug continued fat, we watched him, and 
we found that he ate the scraps that were left for 
the pigs. This place was accordingly boarded 
over, so that pug could not get over the barricade. 
Neverthele.«s, to our astonishment, pug continued 
as fat as ever ; when wo discovered that the cat 
used to climb over the boards and bring over with 
her bones of chicken and fish for pug, who was 
waiting expectantly on the other side.’ 


openett sue neard poor Jrtuto mewing piteously m 
the lobby ; the lady, we suppose, having dropped 
the little creature as she descended from her car- 
riage ! W e have had no explanation of the comical 
circumstance, but fancy that from the beginning 
the lady must have'been perfectly unaware of the 
presence of the kitten in her dress; and -we can 
only wonder how it escaped uninjured from its 
perilous situation, as it seemed to have hooked its 
1 claws into tlie train of her gown. AVe may men- 
I tion that Pluto arrived perfectly unhurt from his 
first “ outing,” and is rather more vivacious than 
usual this morning, his ideas having probably 
become considerably enlarged* 
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bers of the family he was veiy fond, and as lonj? 
as I was at home was always willing to take food 
or caresses from any one of them. On my depar- 
ture, however, all was changed. No persuasion 
could induce him to touch his best-loved dainties. 
At first he took a little milk, but soon refused 
that as well ; and ho also gave up all care of his 
personal appearance, so that his usually spotless 
mr became unkempt and dirty. Every day Kevin 
went to my room, and seating himself on my bed, 
uttered a succession of most piteous howls, which 
wrung the hearts of the entire household; but they 
were unable to comfort him. This went on till 
poor Kevin was reduced to the skeleton of his 
former self, and was nearly dead for want of the 
food which his grief would not allow him to take. 
One day when his end was evidently near, he 
came feebly in from the garden and walked up to 
my room, as if with a lingering hope that I might 
have returned. "He glanced round it, uttered a 
despairing howl, and lied from the house, which 
he never entered again. This was the last time 
my faithful cat was seen in life, atui it is supposed 
he had dragged himself away to die in solitude.* 

Tlie tenacity of life in the cat is well illustrated 
in the following story from Land and IVater, given 
in the words of the narrator : ‘ Greatly to the 
soiTOW of the children, our cat, a half-Persian, sud- 
denly disappeared, and her accustomed place by 
the hearth “knew her no more.” Search was made 
high and low, but no trace of Puss could be found. 
As time went on we conjectured either that our 
favotfiftiU been stolen by a sailor and taken 
for a voyage, or killed, and so resigned ourselves 
to our loss. Great, then, was our surprise last 
Friday on seeing Puss quietly walk in, scarcely 
able to stand, a veritaWe skeleton covered with 
fur, and take her seat before the fire. I need not 
say she was fed and caressed ad libitum. The 
next day we learned her adventures. It seems on 
the 24th of February, Puss had strayed in to pay 
a neighbour a visit, and then finding a plank of 
the flooring up — a man w’as altering the ga-s-pipes 
— had retired into this hole to seek mice. In due 
course the plank was nailed dowm, and the cat 
made a prisoner. Here then, without food, drink, 
or air, Puss remained until the 2()th of March, 
when her incessant scratching made the occupier 
of the house fancy a rat must have a nest there, 
and take up the flooring to lay poison. The poor 
creature was taken out considerably more dead 
than alive ; but kindly nursed and fed with little 
drops of beef-tea, and the next day found strength 
to drawl heme. After her twenty-six days fast, I 
think poor Puss fully entitled to a most absolute 
indulgence during the remainder of Lent.’ 

Another correspondent to the Scotsman gives a 
brief biographical account of several of his feline 
frienda ‘No. 1 was a she-cat of the gray brindled 
kind, which I believe is the Scottish breed. She, 
like Nimrod, was a mighty hunter. Hares, rabbits, 
and partridges all fell victims to _ her sporting 
propehsities. What is remarkable is, that what- 
ever she killed she invariably brought home and 
laid at my mother’s feet. If they were worth 
keeping, as they often were, they were appropri- 
ated, while Pussy sang her song of pleasure ; if 
they were not worth keeping, they were given 
back to her, and she devoured them with relish. 
She none till they we;:e lifted and then thrown 


down to her again. She was fond of fish, but 
unlike other cats, she was willing to wet her feet 
for them. Often has she been watched sitting on 
the burn-bank until a trout came within reach, 
when down went her paw and out came the trout, 
almost without faiL 

‘ No. 2 was a Tom-cat, red and white. Like No. 
1, he was a mighty hunter. At first he brought 
the fruits of the chase home ; but afterwards 
became more selfish, and devoured what he could 
on the spot. What was left, he kept hidden until 
it was required. Perhaps your readers may 
consider what follows about him as incredible, 
but it is a fact nevertheless. He seemed to 
become weary of the lying-in-wait process of 
catching game, and actually endeavoured to run 
down hares by speed of foot ! Ever after that we 
considered him as having “a want.” He was shot 
because, when a certain gardener was shooting 
partridges, Gib pounced upon a covey, and deprived 
the sportsman-gardener of his game. Out of 
revenge, he lodged the shot in poor Gib.* 

A lady in Norfolk writes as follows : ‘ We had 
a cat that alway.s came to family worship. Sho 
knew the bell, and would race from the garden or 
yard to reach the door ere it was closed, then 
take her place demurely on the hearthrug, and 
sit erect with tail curled gracefully round her 
paws. When her kitten was old enough to enjoy 
the privilege, the mother made her come too and 
sit by her side in precisely the same position, 
gravely reproving any inclination to play.* 

We close our selection with the following 
extraordinary instance of a cat drowning itselt, 

! the facts being vouched for by a correspondent 
! in Perthshire who WTitea as follows : 
j ‘ I have never been able to find a proper solution 
for the pithy saying, “Care killed a cat;” but 
recently a circumstance occurred which may throw 
some light upon the matter, and prove an interest- 
ing addition to your anecdotes of animals. 

‘ Some of us a few days ago were looking 
from a club window which commands a fine view 
of the North Inch of Perth, and were struck 
by the erratic , moveu'ents of a large black cat. 
I’he creature was waudering about upon the Inch 
in a listless and it seemed an aiml^ fashion, sit- 
ting down now and then, and after a brief pause 
resuming its loiterings. Presently it moved down 
the river-side towards the bridge which spans the 
Tay, and we lost sight of the animal and also of 
our speculations. Next day, as I was crossing the 
bridge, an acfiuaintance laid hold of me, and told 
me that he had something curious to conrmunicate 
in the way of natural history. During his consti- 
tutional, his attention was arrested by the figure 
of a black cat sitting upon a heap of stones, and 
wearing an aspect of the most strange dejection. 
Passing on, he turned round after a little, and 
perceived the C£it following slowly in his track. 
Then it came close up to him, gazed piteously in 
his face, and gave utterance to a low wail of 
peculiar anguish. Holding out his hand to the 
distressed creature, he said : “ Poor Pussy } what ’a 
the matter with you ? ” It looked at him steadily 
for a moment ; and then descending to the river 
in silence, leapt in, and keeping its whole body 
resolutely under, was drowned in two minutes 
without one attempt to escape from its fate. Is 
it known to any one of your readers that animals 
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arc addicted, like men and women, to the ein of 
euicide 1 We have all read of the scorpion 
putting an end to its agonj by the keen poniard 
of its own sting ; but we are in the habit of 
identifying suicide with those Xif the human 
species who cannot bear to face their own actions. 
Could it be that poor grimalkin was under mental 
aberration ? Or had care really killed the cat ? 
Were The cares of life too much for this unfor- 
tunate of the feline tribe ? When we think of the 
proverbial dislike of cats even to wet their glossy 
paws, the act recorded evinces a deep determina- 
tion of purpose and a fixed loathing ot life.’ 


CO-OPERATIYE DAIRY-FARMING IN THE 
JURA MOUNTAINS. 

The Swiss district termed the Jura is, as our 
readers know, mountainous, the climate rigorous, 
and the soil very far from being as productive as 
it is in other and more favoured localities. In 
spite, however, of the difficulties they have had 
to contend with, the inhabitants have prospered, 
in so far as from time immemorial they have 
adopted the system of co-operative farming, which 
we are about to describe, and for the particulars of 
which we are indebted to a paper by M. Radianu, 
a pupil of the National Agricultural Institute of 
France, which appeared in the pages of the Journal 
(V A (jriculiure Pratique on the 11th December last. 
M. Radianu being desirous of studying agriculture 
in some mountainous district, made selection of 
the departmci/t of the Jura, where he spent some 
considerable time in prosecuting his inquiries. 

What we have designated Co-operative Dairy- 
farming, is known both in the Jura and in the 
neighbouring country of Switzerland, where it 
also prevails, as la Fruitihe, or more commonly, 
V Association Fromaghe. It owes its origin to 
private enterprise, and is the subject of no legis- 
lative enactments. This system is simplicity 
itself. The husbandmen in a commune unite 
together, and form among themselves a Society, 
with a view to sending their milk to one common 
establishment, where it is made into butter and 
cheese, under the direction of a paid manager, 
the proceeds being afterwards divided amongst the 
memuers in proportion to the quantity of milk 
each has contributed. The building or chdlet is 
erected and fitted at the expense of the Society, or 
most frequently at that of the commune. Such is 
la FruiUere of the Jura, being neither more nor 
less than a happy application of the principle of 
co-operation to the remunerative cultivation of 
the soil, which has been attended with the moat 
beneficial results. Indeed, having regard to the 
rigour of the climate and other circumstances, 
it has proved, if not the only, at all events the 
best, way of obtaining profit from the soil. Where 
beforetime existed poverty and improvidence, there 
will now be found order and comfort. Day by day 
the industry improves, the methods of manufac- 
ture are perfected, and the husbandmen diligently 
strive to increase the number of their cows. This 
is what the institution known as la Fruitiere ha^ 
done for the good people of the Jura. 

Though the founder of these Associations is not 
known, M. Radianu has no doubt as to the anti- 


quity of their origin. Man, he argues, began by 
being pastoral, and domesticated certain. animals 
in order that he might derive a profit from their 
produce. Elsewhere and later on, he took to cul- 
tivating plants; but in the mountains he remained 
pastoral. Quite recently, particulars of the Frui- 
tihes of the Jura have been discovered at Besamjon 
dating as far back as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; while a glance at the works of different 
Roman authors will serve to shew that the cheese 
manufactured in the country of the Sequani — 
of which the department of the Jura was a part 
— and Helvetii (Switzerland) w’as known and 
highly esteemed in Rome. Hence, M. Radianu 
thinks it is reasonable to suppose that when the 
Romans conquered these countries they found this 
industry already in existence. Be this as it may, 
he considers it is beyond all doubt that these 
co-operative Associations have flourished in the 
Jura from time immemorial, necifesity and the 
common-weal having obliged the inhabitants to 
adopt them. 

As has been already pointed out, the societies 
are not subject to any kind of legal control. M. 
Radianu regards this as a mistake ; and were it ' 
otherwise, discontent and even injustice would 
often be avoided. They are, however, governed 
by a code of regulations, which receives the 
assent of all the members, A Committee of the 
most influential of these constitutes the executive, 
from whose decisions there is no appeal. Thus, 
in a case of not infrequent occurrence, where the 
Committee excludes a member for, it 
some trivial cause, he loses all the berilats of the 
Association ; indeed, for the time being he is a 
ruined man. Yet the ordinary tribunals have no 
power to deal with this class of case. Now in 
these Associations, as elsewhere, there are men of 
probity and honour ; but there are likewise those 
who are subject to caprice and passion. Hence, 
argues the writer, as these Associations confer 
such benefits on this part of France, they should 
bo made the subject of special legislative inquiry, 
and the government should have the power to 
guarantee their safety and well-being. As it is 
now, the majority of them depend for their 
security on the principles of mutual confidence 
and reciprocal obligation. Among the other func- 
tions of the Committee are those of appointing 
and dismissing the manager, fixing his salary, 
selling the cheese, and distributing the proceeds 
among the members. 

The system of accounts next claims attention. 
There are two in force, of which one— J,he old 
tally or score system — is very simple, and within 
the comprehension of everybody. Two pieces of 
wood are taken, on each of which are marked the 
member’s number and the quantity of milk con- 
tributed by him. The other method of reckoning 
is a kind of system of book-keeping framed to 
meet the special requirements of the case. It is 
more exact than the other, is in force at the 
Cheese Dairy School of Champvaux and in differ- 
ent dairies throughout the department, and is also 
very generally adopted in Switzerland. The 
manlier keeps the books, or sometimes a special 
accountant is employed. 

Some particulars are famished as to the manner 
in which cheese is made. From four and a htdf 
to five litres — that is, from eight to nine pints — 
of Danish rennet are put .into a caldron con- 
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’teiniBg al>outi one thousand pints of milk. The 
milk must be warmed to a temperature of fully 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit in order to make it j 
curd. While on the fire, it must be stirred, on an 
average, five-and-twenty minutes. When the milk 
baa attained a temperature of one hundred and 
tbirty-one degrees, the caldron must be taken oif 
the fire, the contents being stirred for a further 
period of forty minutea The curd is then turned 
out, pressed, and having been first weighed, is con- 
signed to the cellar. The chum used in making 
butter is that known as Chapellier’s, and is 
described as being an excellent apparatus, from 
the f^act that it can be so easily cleaned. 

Having thus far described the character of these 
Associations, their constitution, and the methods 
of manufacture, M. Eadianu turns his attention 
to figures, in order to illustrate more clearly the 
advantages they confer on the inhabitants of the 
department His statistics, of which we give only 
the principal, have been obtained from official 
sources, and are on that account trustworthy. He 
takes in the fiirst instance a cow belonging 
to a Dr Mousson, a member of the Champvaux 
Association, and the indefatigable Director of the 
Cheese Dairy School at that place. In 1878 the 
cow, which was entirely stall-fed, gave four thou- 
sand two huiulred pints of milk ; the proceeds of 
which in cheese, butter &c., together with a calf 
and the manure, are set down as represoating in 
money value five hundred and seventy-seven francs, 
or twenty-three pounds sterling, in round figures. 
Thijurfv>st of food, management &c., amounted to 
four hutfft^sd and ten francs ; so there remained a 
profit to the owner of one hundred and sixty- 
seven francs, or about seven pounds sterling. But 
four thousand two bimdred pints being an excep- 
tional yield of milk, M. Eadianu takes the quan- 
tity given at the Champvaux Association in the 
month of July 1878 — namely, 48,942 pints by one 
hundred and forty cows. From this he obtains 
an average quantity per cow of nearly 360 pints ; 
and comparing this with, the results obtained at 
other estabEshraents in the arrondissement of 
Poligny — one of the four into which the depart- 
ment of the Jura is divided — he comes to the 
conclusion that the average q^uantity per cow per 
annum is three thousand five hundred pints. 

Next is considered the far more difficult pro- 
blem — ^namely, the quantity of butter and cheese 
obtainable from a given quantity of milk. For 
this purpose he again takes the milk delivered 
at the Champvaux establishment in July 1878 — 
namely, 48,942 pints. Of this, 20,072 pints were 
skimmed, yielding 1352 pints of cream, from 
which were dbnm^ 288 kilogrammes, or about 
635 pounds of butter. Deducting the 1352 pints 
of cream irom the total milk, there remained 
47,590 pints of the latter for making cheese ; and 
from this, about 6860 pounds were obtained, It 
follows from these facts that it takes on an average 
14 pints of milk to yield one pint of cream, 2*13 
pints of cream to make one pound of butter, and 
9*45 pints of milk to make one pound of cheese. 
However, in order to insure accuracy as far as 
possible, M. Eadianu takes as a further test the 
quantities of milk delivered during the six months 
uMun June to November 1878, both months inclu- 
sive ; and the results thence obtained — as well as 
from the months of May, June, and July 1879 — 
am com|iamd with those ascertained at four of 


the best conducted establishmmits situated on the 
second ridge or plateau of the Jura; the whole 
giving the following general averages for the first 
and second plateaux-— namely, 14 pints of milk 
give one pint of. cream ; 2*22 pints of cream, one 
pound of butter ; 9*14 pints of milk, one pound 
of cheese. One strange circumstance appears to 
have attracted the notice of M. Eadianu in the 
course of his researches — namely, that while the 
second and third of the above averages varied 
but slightly at different places and in different 
months, the first average aid so considerably, the 
limits of the range of variation being ten pints 
and sixteen pints of milk per pint of cream. This 
he considers should be made the suWeet of future 
investigation by the Champvaux School, which 
has already furnished such valuable data for the 
dairv industry of this district. 

Then comes the question of cost, and on this 
head M. Eadianu informs us that at the Charai>vaux 
School the cost of making chee.se and butter gives 
an average of six centimes per kilogramme, or two 
shillings and sixpence per English hundredweight. 
This cost, however, is amply covered by the butter- 
milk and whey, which are consumed the one by 
the members’ families, and the other, mixed with 
water, by the pigs and cows. 

Tlie paper concludes with a few statistics, shew- 
ing the progress this industry made in the arron- 
dissement of Poligny between 1852 and 1878. 
In the former, there were in this part of the 
department one hundred and thirteen Associations 
and 20,715 cows. The cheese made amounted 
to 5,149,600 pounds, valued at L.87,300. In the 
latter year, there were one hundred and ninety- 
three Associations and 22,462 cows ; 6,358,000 
pounds of cheese, valued at L. 186,000, being the 
result. As in 1878 there were 6450 projirietora 
of cows in this arrondissement, the price of the 
cheese realised gives each an average income for 
the year of about D29. ‘Hence it is,’ concludes 
M. Eadianu, * that we see everywhere the inhabi- 
tants of these mountains full of life, well to do, 
well clothed, and well nourished. In France when 
bad seasons are apprehended for cereal crops, the 
husbandmen of the .lura are alone tranquil, having 
no other care than that of looking well after theii 
cattle.’ jf 

HIGH SPIRITS. 

‘I HAVE been merry,’ quoth Master Silence, ‘twice 
and once, in my time.’ And who has not? 
What individual so somlirc-minded, so sluggish in 
thought, so unemotional, as not at times to have 
felt nimself in what is called ‘high spirits’ — 
in that unaccountably delightful frame of mind 
when to laugh becomes as natural as to breathe, 
and as involuntary? This state of h^piness 
does not always assume to itself boisterous forms 
of manifestation ; it is as distinct from the wild 
mirth of revelry as it is from the simpering make- 
believe of enforced gaiety. It is a phase of feeling 
in which the pleasurable sensations are for the 
time-being predominant ; when we require to 
put no force or pressure upon ourselves in order 
to appear happy; when our feelinm of delight, 
like a moontam-spring, well as easily to the «ir* 
face, and ripple as brightly there. But it u not 
every one who, when this full, {Measurable tide of 
feelirtg predominates, can, as it were, oMoh. bold 
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of and crystallise its fleeting fancies, its eranesoent 
airiness — can consolidate, so to speak, the dewdrop 
even while it sparkles. It is as difficult to do this 
with any adequacy, as to preserve to the rose its full 
aroma long after it is dead. And he who has the 
magic skill to give form and body to the thoughts 
of these brighter moments, is a kind of benefactor 
to his duller and less gifted fellow-CTeatures, his 
happiness thus acquiring the conta^ous property 
of FalstaflTs wit, and bccomiug the cause ol happi- 
ness in others. 

In this connection we gladly welcome, from 
the pen of Mr James Payn, a book called High 
Spirits : being Certain Stories written in them 
{3 vols. ; London: Chatto and Windus). Mr Payn, 
besides being a popular and successful novelist, 
is one of the best writers in our day of thcfse short 
papers or sketches which may be said to form one 
of the principal charms of our periodical literature. 
In the collection of papers before us, Mr Payn 
has been exceptionally happy. There is not one 
we would wish out ; in all of them he is bright, 
sparkling, witty. He seldom nods, and he never 
sleeps. There is a sustained dash and brilliancy, 
a happy-go-lucky manner of giving reins to the 
invention, a daringness of metaphor and persist- 
ence of jocularity, which, were they not, as in 
Mr 1‘ayn’s case, controlled and chastened by good 
sense mid good taste, would fairly run any writer 
ofl' his feet’ As it is, the volumes are eminently 
en joyable, being such as one can scarcely liit with- 
out pleasure, or lay do wu without regret. W e ean- 
iiot present the reader with a full draught of the 
pleasing mental intoxicant here served out ; but 
w'e hope to -;ive liiiu such tasti-s of its quality, as 
we go along, as .diall not fail to convince him 
both of the rarity and the iichnea.s of its flavour. 

There are certiiiu sides of our poor human 
nature which lend themselves more temptingly 
than others to the shafts oi a humorous yet well- 
directed sarca ui. It is not an uncommon thing 
for a 'uan'rt ‘pleasant vices’ to he made the instru- 
ment ot liir. own scourging ; but it is a still more 
common thing for a man to aulfer on the side of 
his foibles, \ it’ll ties, and weaknesses, because these 
are freijUf iitly more patent to his neighbours than 
to himself. It is in the detection, and it must 
be added dissection, of these characteristics that 
Mr Payn operates, and much entertainment he 
succeeds in extracting from them. And upon 
the whole, the study is a wholesome one for the 
reader. He can scarcely glance at the ieatures 
retlccted for a xuomeut in the mirror of these 
page?, without at the same time getting pretty 
considerable glimpses of himself. Men and women 
are in the main very much alike in the essential 
elements of character, and we can hardly see a 
long list of our neighbour’s weaknesses and foibles 
set "forth without being conscious that not a few 
of them find some ^railel in ourselves. We 
need not make the confession aloud — loud con- 
fessions are in general euspicious ; and in tliis ouse 
the effect will in all probability be equally salutary 
if we acknowledge tne fact to ourselves, and say 
nothing about it It will better still if it leads 
to amendment. 

Mr Payii’s characters are passed before us, mot 
in companies of a dozen abcet^ but one by oiie, 
BO that there is every opportunity given to have a 

f ood look at them. There is Mrs Patterini of 
Ivelyn Lodge, whc»e husband is as powezfol in 


his way as Oeesar, and has probably as mueffi 
money. She owns a splendid equipage ; hw 
powdered footmen are superb ; whilst Mrs Marma- 
duke E 3 Te next door drives out in an unpreten- 
tious little brougham, and her footman wears not 
even a shoulder-knot ‘ Yet Mw Patterini would 
give her ears — or at least her diamond earrings — 
to get an inclination of the head from the other 
lady, who, unhappily, has no inclination for her.’ 
How Mrs Patterini proceeded in order to get the 
entree of Society with a large ^ and with what 
success, must be learned from Mr Payn. Then 
there is Lord de Bracy of Donjon Towers, who 
has no taste for anything that is not medimvak 
His floors are of polished oak ; his walls are tapes- 
tried ; his beds are several stories high, with 
canopies of black yelvet ; and his lackeys are 
draped in russet, with linen girdles. He eats 
peacock, served with verjuice— Chaucer, *he in- 
forms you, has recommended it*; affects tansy 
pudding as generally ‘soverayne’ against ‘iu 
humours in the head chews mastic before going 
to bed, and always sleeps on his left side, because 
the ‘ wbdom of his ancestors ’ had recommended 
these. At his table are pea-soup and frumenty 
in great silver tureens, lampreys with onions, a 
baron of beef, and a cygnet served with liver 
sauce. As his old physician remarks : ‘ It is like 
a jiago out of Ivan3i,oe to dine with him.’ He is 
always getting ill, of course ; he could not in the 
nature of things be otherwise ; and for the funny 
thing that hajipened on one occasion when his 
physician’s assistant visited him instead.. e&-Hhe 
jihysician himself, wS must again xefdi- the reader 
to Mr Payn. 

Coming to oddities of another kind, we have the 
adventures of the Frenchman who came to London 
during a fog, which so confounded his chronology, 
that he went away under the impression tliat the 
inhabitants of London kept their beds all day, 
and got up, and ate and drank and walked about 
while the rest of the world were asleep. There 
is that wonderfully clever fellow Dick Bedford, 
Avhom we first meet as a commercial traveller, but 
who afterwards plays ‘many parts,’ and one of 
wliose schemes is to lay out a cemetery and ‘ per- 
form’ funerals. ‘Her^’ he informs his friend — 
‘here’s the prospectus. “Feelings of relatives con- 
sulted, and a gravelly soil,” and “arrangements 
so combined” (this is important) “that inoumeis 
shall not accompany the remains of the wrong 
parties to their final resting-places, unhappily so 
common a mistake in crowded cemeteries.” ' But 
perhaps the most racy of aU the papefs is that 
descriptive of a Christmas at Alellington Hall 
a hundred years hence, and which under the 
humour of looking at our present-day habits and 
customs as antiquities, as well as aflecting to 
gauge the enormous refinements of science whicb. 
may be supposed to exist in 1979, affords fins 
scope for ^e indulgence of the author’s playful 
saroasiQ. Money has ceased to be tne current 
denomination of wealth, its place being taken by 
‘ideas.’ Coal, for instance, which is superseded 
by a disc of splendour in the fireplace, refiectiag 
sunshine daring the day, and moonshine after 
dusl^ has become so great a rarity, that every hat 
of it is worth its weight in ideas. But on this 
Christmas morning the lady of the house has gone 
to the extraordinary expense of having a coal-fire, 
so iond is die of imitating* tlm Chaiatmas rmitanis 
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in the old England of the nineteenth century. 
Then every room has its own particular atmo- 
sphere, and the lord of the manor is very crusty 
this morning because the St Gothard air had been 
turned on into his bedroom in place of that of the 
Simplon. Isle of Wight air is in the breakfast 
parlour, and Brighton in the dining-room. Then 
it is not necessary, if the w'eather is bad, to go 
out to church or Christpias service— tubes with 
silver ear-i>ieces are laid on from all the leading 
ecclesiastical edifices in the kingdom. When, at 
the hour of service, the lady of the house puts on 
her gloves, that means they are in church, and 
when an hour afterwards she draws them off, it is 
a sign they are out of church. This they call going 
to and coming from ‘ public worship.’ The lord 
and lady take their doctrine qn w'et days from St 
Paul’s or Westminster, the lady being very partial 
to the' organ. An old gentleman on a visit to 
them, gets a Sandemanian tube down from the 
attic, and after an hour’s patient listening, expresses 
himself as highly gratified with his particular 
preacher — there was ‘not a word he could have 
wished unsaid from beginning to end.’ Un- 
fortunately for the compliment, it was discovered 
that the old gentleman had omitted to take the 
stopper out of his tube, and must have listened 
a whole hour to nothing. These are but a tithe 
of the amusing pleasantries and sarcasms with 
which this paper abounds, some parts of it indeed 
being in no degree inferior to the whimsical satire 
of Gulliver's Travels, 

a very satisfactory thing to clip away 
passages their context in such a book os this, 
where the interlocutor is often an imaginary per- 
sonage, and serve them up without explanation. 
But we shall make a few quotations, to indicate 
the general style of the book. Speaking of ‘White 
Elephants,’ he says : ‘ It often happens that a 
present is a misfortune to one. For example, I 
am myself a poor man, and a rich friend sends 
me a haunch of venison. My larder is not big 
enough for it to hang in, my kitchen-range is not 
large enough to cook it ; and it has to lodge and 
even to board out (for it requires flour and all sorts 
of applications daily) ; thus it costs as much as a 
leg of mutton to begin wdth. Then 1 am obliged 
to ask ten people to eat it, the expense of ’which 
entertainment reduces me to my last shilling. 
My rich friend has no wish to impoverish me ; but 
the eflfect of his munificence is similar to that of 
the present of the white elephant which the king 
of Siam gives to those whom he intends to ruin ; 
its meat, drink, and clothing (for they have to 
supply its trunk, of course) eat them out of house 
and home.’ Again*: ‘There are some excellent 
persons who insist upon providing us with some 
specimens of their own particular productions ; 
what they have themselves invented, concocted, 
or made captive to their own bow and spear ; and 
which in nine cases out of ten, and independently 
of the obligation incurred, one would infinitely 
rather be without. Your friend the amateur 
author, for example, sends you a presentation copy 
of his first novel in three volumes. Now, what are 
you to do with that ? Of course, if you are pre- 
pared to read it, I have nothing further to say ; but 
suppose yon shrink from proceeding to that dread 
extremity ; you have in that case to sit down and 
write quickly that you have received his most 
thoughtful present, which will indeed be highly 


prised, and that you are “looking forward with 
the ^atest eagerness ” to its perusal. But if you 
thinik that will satisfy him, except for the moment, 
^ou are very much mistaken. He will he sure to 
inquire your opinion, sooner or later, about that 
immortal work— and then be on your guard ; for 
fatal to your friendship with him will be the 
moment when he elicits the truth. Above all 
things, cut the book — I mean, with the phper- 
knife — on the instant of its arrival ; no eulogy, 
however vague or skilful, will avail you if he dis- 
covers that this precaution has not been taken.’ 

Here is a sly piece of badinage : ‘ If you live 
in Downshire, and do not know the ffieiidells of 
fiBcndell Court, you are unknown indeed ; the 
circumstance of their name being spelt with two 
little /s, and pronounced Fendall, stamps it with 
a peculiar aristocracy. Radicals, indeed — persons 
who interest themselves in roots — assert that at 
one time there was no such thing as a caiutal in 
our alphabet, and that it was indicated by the 
duplication of the small letters. As intelligence 
increased, capitals were invented, and the last 
persons to use them were of course the most 
illiterate ; so that the retention of the two small 
/s is not — intellectually speaking — a feather in the 
ffiendcll cap. On the other hand, as a token of 
antiquity, it is invaluable. The posses.sion of a 
name that nobody can pronounce without instruc- 
tion, is also obviously a great inlteritance ; and in 
this case it was the more valuable, since there is 
no recording a ffiendell of Downshire being dis- 
tinguished in any other way. The family had 
“flourished” for centuries, in the sense that an 
old tree is said to flourish, and like it, most of 
it was underground.’ 

The difl’erent systems of education existing in 
this country, and the tenacity with wliich their 
respective supporters adhere to tliem, allord Mr 
Payn more than one opportunity for indulging 
his peculiar vein. The system in vogue in the 
higher schools receives in the course of these 
pages more than one satiric touch. The owner 
of Mellington Hall, to which we have already 
alluded, had, among other things, in the sup- 
posititious 1979 in which he lived, a museum, 
through which he is conducting his visitors. 

‘ Here,' said he, ‘ is a public s^oolboy of the 
period, with a brass instrument beside him, who.se 
use is uncertain ; some say it is a Jewish harp, 
played with the teeth ; but others are of opiniou 
that from it was extracted that mysterious attribute 
called “ the tone,” of which so much was heard 
and so little seen, and for which three or four 
great public schools had the patent. The posses- 
sion of it, for each boy, was valued at two hun- 
dred pounds a year, and is supposed (perliaps 
because Etonians always wore tall hats) to be 
analogous to castorcum in the heaver. Let us 
remove the skull of this very gentlemanly youth, 
and see what was taught him for that money. 
The brain, you will remark, is in parallel lines, 
resulting from its almost exclusive application to 
Latin verse, which was performed mechanically 
by an instrument caRed a gradus. No allowance 
was made at any el those great seminaries for 
individual character ( a boy of geuius was made 
to grind at his Latin verses just as if he had been 
a fool ; thus the great principle of that epoch, 
the repression of ideas, was maintained in its 
integrity.’ 
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BOW THE THAMES. 


Making allowance for the little touches of exag- 
geration that necessarily accompany such humo- 
rous methods of criticism, a great substratum of 
solid truth will be found to lie at the bottom of 
Mr Payn’s teaching. Much shrewdness of obser- 
vation and knowledge of the world is displayed 
in the course of the work ; and while it cannot 
be stdd he always does his scolding in a laughing 
way, yet his seriousness never hardens into pure 
cynicism cr causticity. The book is an admirable 
blending of entertainment and instruction, and i 
his ‘ wise saws ’ and ‘ modern instances ’ go very 
squarely abreast. 

DOWN THE THAMES. 

A BANK HOLIDAY SKETCH. 

] 

The second day of August in the year 1880 | 
dawned over the city of London as many a day in 
the same year had dawned before it — dark, wet, and 
miserable. The heavy black clouds, which, during 
the night had liovered like evil spirits over the 
silent streets, now hurried away seaward before 
the rising wind, stealing over the ncver-slinnbering 
river, with its vast treasure of ships, barges, and 
boats. Let us try to depict the scene. 

With the first gleam of daylight, the ever-flow- 
ing river, gliding past lawns and terraces, and 
rushing past warehouses, conies upon a fleet of 
unmoored barges, which waiting its powerful aid 
to reach some distant wharf, are borne along in 
right good earnest. Flowing on, ii meets others, 
Irving their puny strength against its powerful 
stream ; and these, in mighty scorn, the river plays 
with, twisting them ronnd, dashing them helplessly 
against smaller craft and bridges ; till at length 
tiie wind comes to their assistance ; and so on past 
the hulls of many steamboats, wliicb, strange to 
say, shew at this early hour signs of life and 
activity ; tossing the rowing-boats that ply hither 
and thither between ships and the shore, and flow- 
ing away past the Old Swan Pier, where again it 
finds the world already astir. 

Rushing swiftly through London Bridge, the 
down-going flood comes upon wharfs and ships 
decked out in bunting, and in its hurry and excite- 
ment is caught by the paddle-w’heels of moving 
steamboats, is lashed and w’hirled about, being 
sent on its way broken up into edciies and waves 
of white froth, from which condition it hardly 
recovers, ere it meets the good old Ocean, to 
whom it tells all these extraordinary things, and 
whom it prevails upon to come part of the way 
back, to see what is going on. 

Now, one would naturally think that for its own 
honour, if not for the national honour, the river 
would endeavour to look its best upon such a day, 
and for that purpose obtain the favour and assist- 
ance of the weather ; but evidently on this 
particular 2d August 1880, the river and the 
weather had been at loggerhead.s, and were neither 
of them at all inclined to make it np ; so the 
eky continued to look black and gray by turns, 
and the -river to flow as strongly and muddily as 
it possibly could, each douutlcss thinking it 
would have it all its own way. 

But never vrere the elements so utterly mis- 
taken ; for no sooner did the holiday-maker intent 
upon a river excursion discover what sort of day it 
was, than he made up his mind that it would 


eventually clear up ; that if it did, he should be 
sorry he had not gone ; and accordingly went, 
and speedily discovered that a few other people 
had made up their minds to do the same thing. 
And 80 from north and south, east and west, by 
train, by 'bus, or by foot, they stormed the Old 
Swan Pier in thousands. 

Down they came for the first boat, old and 
young — butchers and bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, costers, navvies, and ne’er-do-wells; 
wives of the above innumerable; babies of the 
above ditto ; pretty girls with sweethearts, pretty 
girls without ; stout old parties armed with 
baskets of provisions and huge umbrellas, pre- 
pared to do and suffer all that the young people 
did, and more too ; and every one in his or her 
Sunday best. Bill;jiCOck hats, with floral decora- 
tions, check trousers in the latest East End cut, 
black coats with velvet collars, and the famous 
yellow handkerchief, were largely represented ; 
whilst the dirty black frock-coat, covering a dirty 
yellow waistcoat, which covered in its turn a very 
dirty shirt and collar, the latter article of attire 
being entirely hidden by the freaks of the neck- 
tie, which would get over the top. 

As to female costume, the variety was immense, 
if not charming, ranging downwards from the 
close-fitting Jersey, or the coloured hood, white 
hat, and red flowers, worn by Miss from the Po.st 
Oflice, to the East End lady's loose stuff gown of 
green, red, or blue, and hat crowned by a majestic 
leather of the same colour as the dress. 

And so they came down to the Pier, like*the 
celebrated waters at Lodore, laughing^tind chaffing, 
pushing and crushing, tumbling and stumbling ; 
mingling cool and collected with the dense mass 
surrounding the ticket-office, to be sixddeuly shot 
out again, hot and exhausted, by the eager 
crowd behind ; thence rushing wildly on to the 
first boat they see, no matter where it is going, 
utterly disregarding the shoutings of officials ; and 
then being deeply ofl'ended when they find out 
their mistake. At last they get oil' — some up the 
stream, some down, as fast as ever the boats can 
take them. At ten A.M. appears a saloon-boat, 
which, in spite of the numbers that have gone 
before, is soon crowded from end to end, and 
departs down the river, to the melodious strains 
produced by the combined efforts of a harp, a 
fiddle, a flute, and a violoncello, leaving a black 
surging mass still struggling on the Pier. 

Finding that the holiday-folk utterly scorn 
black looks, the weather determines they shall 
have another test, and those who chopse to ^)e 
defiant shall be made uncomfortable. Conse- 
quently, as the saloon-boat passes the Tower, the 
rain begins to fall in the form of a drizzle, which 
elicits a few remarks not complimentary to the 
weatljer, but of which no further notice is taken. 
The people talk and laugh, cheer the com- 
petitors in a sculling-match, comment on the 
strange appearance of throe Dutch baizes, with 
their broad bows, large lee-boards, and generally 
quaint appearance; note the name and bufld of 
every vessel they pass ; until, looking blacker than 
ever, the clouds pour down rain in right good 
earnest, compelling the luckless ones who have 
neither waterproofs nor umbrellas to crowd in the 
after-part of the boat, under an awning, where they 
sit and stand, an immovable good-tempered mass ; 
or to retreat down below, .where again, in spite of 
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oily smells, heat, and Tibraticm, they sucoeed in 
keeping up their epirita by a plentuul supply of 
beer and an equal amount of noise. Those who, 
better prepared, or more hardily constituted, prefer 
to stay on deck, have one satisfaction in having 
it aU to themselves ; or, in looking at the view 
of flat shores, made more dreary through the 
rain ; of far-off hills looming like spectres in the 
mist; besides seeing life and activity on board 
craft of all descriptions. ISTow, a ship at anchor, 
with the crew aloft upon the yards, stowing the 
sails, which have been loosed to dry ; presently, 
a brig or schooner, the captain of which, anxious 
to clear the Thames ere nightfall, is making all 
the sail upon her that he can ; and flitting here 
and there upon the deck are seen the crew, in 
oilskins and big boots, hoiking a yard, or oat 
upon the bowsprit loosing jibs ; anon it is a 
barge, ‘whose mainsail seems a bit the worse for 
wear, a bole sdme three feet square betokening 
an accident or gala And thus with every bend 
the river takes comes fresh variety, until as the 
steamer nears Gravesend, the weather, finding all 
its efforts to be miserable met by greater detci> 
mination to be jolly, relents somewhat ; the dark 
black clouds disperse, and leave but white ones, 
the rain ceases, and the sun. makes a desperate 
effort to shine through the clouds. 

Once more the decks are crowded by an eager 
throng, gazing in admiration at the tall ships and 
graceful yachts which lie anchored in mid-stream, 
and surmising 'which of the distant piers the 
steamer will stop at, till their curiosity is satisfied ; 
and they*tt6op ashore in hundreds, and amidst 
cheera and waving of handkerchiefs, she again 
moves off in the direction of Sheernesa. 

The day is far advanced before she maches 
Gravesend on her homeward trip; but it is still 
too early for most of the good folk who thronged 
her decks in the morning, and so the homeward- 
bound party is neither too large nor too noisy. 
The weather is by no means set- fair, to judge 
from the manner in which it has rained at 
times ; but for a while it ceases, and the scene 
upon the river transcends any that has gone 
before it Large ships with the rays of the setting 
sun tinging their clean white canvas with a golden 
glow, tack backwards and forwards across the 
stream ; even the lumbering collier, with black 
hull, patched and dirty sails, takes on a glow 
as she glides along under the afternoon sun ; 
and so too the numberless barges, some laden 
far up the mast with hay and straw, others so 
deep in water that it comes right over their 
lee bulwarks, and all with their dark-brown saila 
set to catch the breeze, each one forms a picture 
iii itselL 

Far over the fields and marshes hang masses of 
Hack tmgry-looking clouds which threaten rain, 
and which do rain ; but only over the land, adding 
hereby to the glory of the scene; for the sun 
sinking red and fiery behind a mass of dense 
black donds, casts its last beams upon tbe failing 
min,' making it appear like a rich and dreamy 
purple veil thrown over the distant hills, and ■ 
Waered by the diver-winding river which 
reflects only the bright sky above it Sol 
departed, the wmdd is left once more to the 
gatbffling d^knesa The steamboat glides swiftly 
on its way, and lights be^n to twinkle on the 
water ; some of them the riding lights of ships or 


barges anchored in. the stream, whilst every now 
and then the coloured lights of some moving vessel 
glide across the water. . Passing quickly w'har& 
and warehouses, all dark and silent now, the far- 
off lights on Lrad(m Bridge appear, and presently 
passing under the arches, through which can stul 
be seen the dying twilight the steamer stops ; and 
to the strains of Ood Save the Queen, played upon 
a concertina, and sung by tbe unitea lungs of the 
passengers, the Bank Holiday Trip to Gravesend 
and back, comes to . a conclusion. 

ODD TESTS. 

Taste and try before you buy, is a very wise 
rule, if it could only be followed ; but in this world 
most things most be taken upon trust : infallible 
tests are as rare as infallible remedies. 

It was the custom among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, immediately upon the conclusion of the 
marriage ceremony, to carry the newly-made wife 
to the house of her husband’s parents, and place 
an infant in her arms, and three sets of baby . 
clothes before her. If she succeeded in dressing 
and undressing baby three times to the satisfaction 
of the critical matrons there assembled, well and 
good ; but if she failed, she was sent to her old 
home again, to stay there, a wife and no wife, 
until able to face and pass a second trial. 

Sakti Kumara, the hero of a curious Hindu- 
stani stoiy, preferred testii^ a damsel’s capability 
before tying the knot. Master of a prosperous 
and profitable business, he came to the conclu- 
sion that a wife was wanted to complete his hap- 
piness, and detemined to go in search of one. 
Adopting the guise of a fortune-teller, and carrying 
some rice bound up in his cloth, he started on bis 
travels. Whenever he encountered a girl that 
pleased his eye, he asked her to cook liis rice for 
him. Some laughed at him, some reviled him, 
none seemed inclined to comply w'ith his modest 
demand, and it seemed as if he would have to take 
his rice home uncooked. At last he reached 
Swira, where. he beheld a beautiful girl, who, 
instead of ridiculing or abusing tbe strange 
traveller, relieved him of the rice, ai)lt bade him 
be rested. 

Then the kindly maiden set about preparing the 
rice. First, she steeped it in water, then dried it 
in the sun, and that accomplished, rubbed the 
grains gently on the ground, removing the awn 
without breaking the rice. Calling her nurse, 
she despatched that worthy to sell the bran, and 
with the proceeds purchase an eart,hen boiler, 
two platters, and some fuel. By the time this 
commission was executed, the rice bad been 
brayed in a mortar, winnowed and washed, and 
was ready to be put in the boiler with five 
times its bulk of water. As soon as it had 
swollen suSiciently, the boiler was token from 
the fire, the water cleared of the scum, and the 
boiler put back, and the rice constantly stirred 
by the pretly cook until riie was satisfied it was 
properly done. 

By turning the boiler mouth downwards she 
extin^ished the fire, and collecting the uncoh- 
sumed fuM, desq)atched the old woman to convert 
it into butter, curds, dl, and ttunaxinda This 
achieved, she told the enraptured Shikti Kumara 
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to go and bathe^ and not to omit rubbing himself front and the manager behind were e^pially 
oil pleased, the record saith not 

Having obeyed orders^ the wife-seeker was In olden davs the bnrgesses of Grimsby were 
directed to seat himself upon u plank on the wont to decide which among them should be 
well-swept floor, on which were already laid a mayor, by a very odd process. Having chosen 
large plantain leaf and two platters. His charm- three of their number as eligible for the position, 
ing hostess then brought him water in a per- they blindfolded them, tied bunches of hay at their 
fumed jng, a»d administwed two spoonfuls of backs, and conducted them to the «^pmnion pound 
well-seasonU rice and ghee, preparatory to serving where a calf awaited their coming. He whose 
up the remainder of the rice mixed with spices, bunch of hay was first eaten by the calf was 
curds, butter, and milk ; of which Sakti Kmnara pronounced most worthy of the mayoralty, and 
ate his fill, and then indulged in a siesta wth a installed into office accordingly, 
mind at ease, knowing his quest was ended. William Thompson, the once famous Maori 

As soon as he woke he asked the girl to become chief, adopted a shrewd method of deciding which 
his wife, and she being willing, the necessary cere- of his two sons should succeed him. As they 
mony was gone through without delay ; and the stood before him as he lay sick unto death, he 
supposed fortune-teller took his bride home, to suddenly addressed himself to the elder, saying ; 
astonish her as the Lord of Burleigh astonished ‘Shortland, take down that gun and shoot the 
his rustic love ; hut the Hindu lass was luckier white man standing outside the hut’ The ’youth 
than Tennyson’s heroine, for we are assured that was about to obey the order, readilf enough, when 
she lived long to worship her husband as a god, his brother intervened with : ‘Why should you 
to pay the most assiduous attention to his house- kill the man ? what harm has he done to us ? ’ 
hoM affairs, to superintend the regulation of the Then said the old chief: ‘Yes, that is right. You 
family coming in due course, and made her house have what is wanted — sense and discretion. You 
such an abode of bliss, that Sakti Knmara was will take my place when I am gone.’ And so the 
well repaid for the trouble he had taken to get a succession was settled. 

good wife, and tasted in his well-ordered home When the American Colonel Elsworth wanted 
the joys of Paradise. a chaplain for his Zouaves, he sent word to the 

Some people are never satisfied, however fortu- applicants for the office to meet him at the Astor 
nate they may be. A nursemaid in the service House at a certain hour. The room was full of 
of an English family in Russia, left her place to aspirants to the chaplainship long before the 
get married, Imt had not been long wedded ere , appointed time. At last the clock struck the 
she complained to the Natclialaish of the district j hour, and while it wajs striking, in walked another 
in which she was domiciled, that her husband did ! candidate. The colonel rose from hfs seat, held 
not love her as ho should do ; and on the official i out his hand to the last comer, and said : ‘You are 
iiujuiring how she knew it, replied : ‘ Because he ! my man ; I can depend upon you, for you come at 
never whips me.’ Doubtless the disappointed one \ the appointed time.' 

meant wliat she said, but she might have changed j The colonel’s reasoning w'aa as inconsequential 
her note had her desire been gratified ; like the | as that of the stage-carpenter whom Edmund Kean 
young wife suddenly bereaved of a rich old hus- ! heard thus settle the pretensions of impersonators 
band, who refused to believe her dear partner ; of Hamlet : ‘ You may talk of Henderson and 

could be so cruel as to leave her, crying out: ‘He’s j Kemble and this new man,’ said the carpenter; 
alive, doctor ; T 'm sure he ’s alive ; tell me, don’t \ ‘ but give me Bannister’s Hamlet. He was always 
you think so i’ This piteous appeal the physician 1 done twenty minutes sooner than any one of ’em !’ 
met by suggesting the application of a galvanic j Self-interest is a sad wai-per of the judgment, and 
sliock, and otferiug to apply the apparatus. ‘Oh, i devdses very strange tests. Going over the grave- 
no, no!’ exclaimed the grjef-stricken widow ; j yard of the ‘ Ohl Meeting' at Birmingham, with 
‘ hard as it i.s to bear my fate, I will have no | the clerk, Joshua Vernal asked him wdio was 
experiments against the law of Nature ; let him the greatest mau lying buried there. ‘This is he,’ 
rest in peace ! ’ answered Mackay, pointing to a grave ; ‘ I get five 

When it is desirable to put any one to the test, ehillings a year to keep it in order.’ ‘But what 
there is nothing like doing so without warning, was he t what did he do ?' inquired the incredulous 
An actor fond of playing practical jokes at the Joshua. ‘ Why ’ saiil the clerk, ‘ he invented the 
expense of ‘utility’ men, heard that one of them holeing of tbiinbles !’ Venial thereupon pointed 
— liis particular aversion — had boasted that if any to the grave of a distinguished scholar as beii^ 
trick was played upon him he would turn the that of the greatest man there; but the clerk 
tables in a way that would astonish the actor, pooh-poohed the preposterous suggestion, saying : 
The latter, of course, resolved to test the boaster’s ‘ No such thing ; I only get a paltry shilling &r 
readiness on the first opportunity. Ho did not that grave.’ His test of greatness was a purely 
have to wait long for the diance. One night, when professional one, like that of the Norwich Wber 
the house was crowded, the carpenters failed to get who confidentially told the Jfayor he did not 
a set scene ready in time, and a ‘dead stick’ think much of ‘ this British Association ; nine out 
ensued. Knowing his man, the stage-manager of ten of them don’t shave at all, and the others 
entreated the joke-loving actor to go on and ‘gag’ shave themselves.’ 

for a few* minutes. ‘Certainly,’ replied he; and ‘Humboldt,’ said a Middlesex militia-captain — 
seeing the utility man at the wing, he seized him ‘Humboldt is an overrated man; there is very 
by the wrist and, spite of resistance, dragged him little in him, and he knows no more of geognsphy 
to the centre of the stage, and said : ‘ Your sister, than my terrier there. I met him once at tW 
then, has been betrayed. Tell ‘me the story 1' Russian Ambassador’s at Paris, and put him to 
The frightened fellow had no story to tell, to the the proof. As long as he was talking of the 
crafty joker's delight Whether the audience in Andes, and the CordiUeiaB, and places which 
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notie but himself had ever heard of, he carried it 
all his ojra way ; hut the moment I put a straight- 
forward question to him, which any school-boy 
might have answered, he was floored. “Now, 
Baron,” said I, “can you tell me where Turn ham 
Green is ? ” Upon my honour, he knew no more 
about it than 1 know about Jericho.’ The con- 
, (flusion was as inevitable as that drawn V»y the 
English carpenter working at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, who complained to a newspaper correspondent : 
‘Only fancy, sir, here’s Friday — two days after 
the race — and we don’t know what was second 
and tiiird for the Derby yet ; and they call this 
here country civilised ! ' 

Mr Sala says that a blind man might tell the 
different denominations of Russian notes by using 
his nose to determine their value ; the rule being, 
the lower the value the ‘louder’ the smell. A 
hundred-rouble note will be redolent of patchouli, 
jockey-club, of some equally fashionable perfume ; 
while the single rouble-note usually reeks of 
tallow or coarse tobacco. 

An Englishman travelling in the East, not being 
quite satisfied with tlie appearance of the mare 
he rode, asked his Arab servaiit if lie was sure 
she got her allowance. ‘ O yes,’ be replied ; 
‘my countrymen often steal from one another, 
and rob their friends’ horses ; but I can always find 
out if your mare has been cheated, I jmt seven 
or eight pebbles in with the barley, counting the 
number exactly. The mare never eats the pebbles ; 
and if any one steals from the barley, he is sure 
to take two or three pebbles with it. If I find 
the pebbles short in the rtiorning, I have hard 
words, and they cannot tell how 1 know, and so 
they give up cheating her,’ 

A speaker at an American ‘convention,’ on 
being addressed by a gentleman as ‘Colonel,’ 
repudiated the military title, declaring he was 
not even a captain. ‘ Don’t you live in Missouri ?’ 
t^ueried bis new acquaintance. He owned be did 
live in Missouri, and in a bouse with chimneys. 
‘How many?’ was the next question. ‘Two,’ 
‘Then 1 was right at first,’ exclaimed the inter- 
locutor. ‘You see, I’ve lived in Missouri, and 
know how it is. Over there, if a man has three 
chimneys on his house, he’s a general; if two, 
ke’s a colonel ; if only one, he’s a major ; and if 
he lives in a dug-out and has no chimney, he ’s a 
captain anyhow ; so I was right after all.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 

Iir a time of great educational activity like the 
present,* it is not surprising to find agencies of 
various kinds springing into exi.stence, and aiming, 
with more or less precision and success, at meeting 
apecifle needs. One of the most interesting of 
these is the system of instruction known as 
* Teaching by Correspondence,’ a subject which is 
not altogether new to our pages, and a system 
which we may remind our readers is intended to 
benefi.t those w/w> live in remote parts of (lie 
country. Amongst other organisations of this 
kind is that under the management of the St 
George’s Hall Committee, Edinburgh. Correspon- 
dence classes were started in connection with 
this establishment in 1877, and we are told that 
the number of students has rapidly grown since, 
•and now embraces several hundreds. By far 
the most satisiactory . criterion of success, how- 


ever, is found in the fact that for tlie last two 
years corresponding students of St George’s Hall 
have taken the first places in Honours at the 
University examinations, besides otherwise dis- 
tinguishing themselves. These results are due 
mainly, no doubt, to the enthusiasm of the 
students themselves ; but they must partly he 
attributed to the efficiency of the method of 
instruction. The main points in an exammation 
are accurate knowledge and skilful arrangement ; 
and students who take part in written examina- 
tions weekly or fortnightly, and have their mis- 
takes carefully corrected by competent tutors, are 
the more likely to stand a favourable chance at 
the University examinations. 

The number of subjects taught at St George’s 
Hall is yearly increasing, and now includes Eng- 
lish Literature, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Har- 
mony, Drawing and Painting. The last-men- 
tioned subject was commenced last session, and 
the class promises to be a popular and eminently 
successful one. 

From a prospectus w-hich has just been issudd 
by the Secretary, it appears that the Committee 
are at present considerably extending their scheme, 
and are to undertake the preparation of students 
for the L.A. of St Andrews, and similar examina- 
tions. The tutors for the new classes have been 
scdected from tlie most distinguished lionours- 
men at the I’niv’ensity. 

There can be r»t^ doubt that there is ample 
room for work of tins kiJid. Tliere are thousands 
of men and women in all parts of the country, 
who, although they were never inside tlie walls of 
a University, arc as anxious to advance tlie culture 
of tlieir own minds as the most earnest students. 
To these, a system like the St George’s Hall 
Correspondence Cla.sses, might do incalculable 
good Application may be made for further 
information to Miss Sarah Mair, 5 Chester Street, 
Edinburgh. 


SOCI.TJTY SATIKIJS. 

THE LOCAI, MAQ.XATE. 

* 

He climbs tlie ladder towards the LLdiest place 
With swift activity, if not with ; 

Then poised upon the topmost step, he finds 
It ticklish work to fight with all the winds 
Of opposition, that blow free and strong, 

And would lay bare Lis failings to the throng. 

But fling the gold out to the needy crowd, 

Nor do it secretly, but shout aloud, 

For gold shall gild the hollowness within. 

And hide away each loved and secret sim 
Thun does the local magnate win his way ; 

And all ungrudging for his honours pay. 

He entertains (not unawares) the great, 

And is most loyal to the Queen’s Rstate. 

He lays, on a ‘ foundation stone,’ the chance 
To ask a Prince to greet him with a glance ; 

Or finds an * opening’ of some civic hall 
A splendid opening for a royal call ; 

Then he receives a knighthood with surprise, 

Or sneers at honours which his Upn despise I 

n. w. K* 
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MONEY-MAKERS. 


i Mankind may be divided roughly into two classes 
I — those %vho understand nioney, and those who 
: do not The first of these possess all the real 
I poM'er in the world ; the second are subordinates, 
i servants, slaves. The ability to make money, to 
I keep money, and cmi»loy it to the owner’s advan- 
: tage, is a very remarkable gift, and is dis- 
; played more by the Tcutonic-Celtic races than by 
I the other families of the earth. It is an ability 
I too which is largely increasing. It is the secret 
I oi the nJa^i.e^fal influence of Europe upon the 
other continents, and the basis of an ever-widening 
civilisation. The English have long been the 
money-raaker.s par excelleiict. Yet so far, a com- 
paratively few have made wealth and kept it. 
The majority have passed through existence with- 
out winning more than a small share, and the 
lot of others has been hopeless poverty. The 
common state now is tliat in which peojile just 
manage to discharge their financial obligations to 
society. Expenditure devours incfuue as night 
follows day. These good folks neither live beyond 
their mean.s, nor under their means, but fully up 
to tbein. They are too honest or too proud to 
be ill debt ; but they lack the money-keeping 
faculty. 

Tliere is another class wdiose characteristics are 
alien to the dominant tyjie. They are financial 
imbeciles. Whatever be their circumstances, they 
will live beyond them. The bitterest lessons 
leave them uucorrected. While tliey have money, 
they must sjiend ; while they can get credit, they 
w’ill avail themselves of it. Nay, many of them 
are only happy when in debt, and continue to be 
embarrassed under all precautions. Were all man- 
kind like them, harvests would be unknown, for 
they would devour the seed-com. Left to them- 
selves, a life of vagabond savagery must be their 
inevitable fate. These are the people who bring 
ancient families to degradation and extinction, 
who scatter the hoards of millionaires, who ira- 
bitter the lives of relatives and friends, and who 
are shipped to the colonies by droves. Those of 

^ — ' 


them who are bom among the poorer classes sink 
to the lowest depths. When they work, it is at 
the rudest employments, and by fits and starts. 
Even under the inexorable constraints of our 
triumphant industrialism, the financial imbeciles 
contrive to lounge through life, and often enjoy 
it more than the toilers and savers. But their num- 
bers are perceptibly dwindling ; public opinion 
has banned them. The multiplication of machines 
for doing the rough work of mankind is continu- 
ally taking away thejr means of subsistence ; the 
recruiting-sergeant is beginning to disdain them ; 
the policeman givfis them no rest ; the relieving- 
ofliccr is their mortal enemy ; and the School 
Board makes captives of their children. The 
money-makers have made up their minds to get 
something out of the financial imbeciles, or to 
abolish them altogether. 

During the past fifty years, the money-makers 
have been so marvellously busy, and so successful, 

I that they may almost be pardoned for the indigna- 
[ tion they feel towards those who see the golden 
river running through the land, and yet will not 
take the trouble to catch a pailful. The money-"] 
makers have built the railways ; for without ] 
their capital and their cupidity, the locomotive 
must have remained an inventor’s dream. They 
have brought the telegraph out of the savant’s 
study to make Time a laggard and Space a 
negation. Tlieir steam-fleets circumnavigate tBe 
world. The roar of their factories and foun- 
dries and the myriad new industries they have 
organised in all parts of the earth, booms like a^ 
hymn of conquest day and night. They have 
metamorphosed old Britain, and they are busy in 
re-sbaping the whole earth and the destinies of 
mankind. Already the tide of wealth has swept 
away many of the old social landmarks ; and as 
it rises into higher waves, it portends such changes 
that the shrewdest thinkers cannot grasp their 
full significance. It is said that the annual 
income of Great Britain amounts to two thousand 
millions sterling, and that two hundred millions 
are yearly added to the already stupendous mass 
of British capital. Such figures declare what is 
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being done by the ‘ nation of shopkeepers.’ There 
is no people like ns in money-making and money- 
keeping. We hear much of French thrift, of 
German frugality, of Swiss economising. But 
notwithstanding much wastefulness and ignorance, 
OUT race surpasses all others in money-matters. 

The national aptitude becomes more marked 
from year to year. Good times and bad times 
make it equally more pronounced. When a 
period of depressed trade occurs, there is a general 
outcry against unthriftiness and foolish spending. 
The tendency for money-getting becomes feverishly 
acute ; and the knowledge tliat less is being made, 
and consequently less stored, rouses the preserva- 
tive social forces into high activity. The sin of 
spending unduly is denounced on every side ; 
the duty of taking care of what we have is sternly 
insisted upon ; and clamorous multitudes of un- 
employed work-people are told that they deserve 
the privations they are enduring, because they 
did not lay by for the rainy day which has come 
upon them. And the workiug-class from ponder- 
ing these words are beginning to see their interests 
in a new and strange light. With each period of 
hard times, the national proclivity increases ; and 
some think that if Old Englaivd continue to main- 
tain her integrity for a few generations longer, 
spendthrifts and impecunious blunderers may be 
£dff.ost eliminated from her society. 

Althongh 'the money-making and money-keep- 
ing class is as yet the least numerous amongst us, 
it is rapidly increasing. This is proved by the 
seventy-six millions deposited in the savings-banks, 
a sura ■which is fifty per cent, greater than it was ten 
years ago. But this by no means represents the 
invested savings of the humble classes. It is 
impossible to say how many millions sterling are 
sunk in the Building Societies of the country, but 
the aggregate must be immense. Almost every 
laige village has one of these societies, and in 
great towns they exist in dozens. Besides these, 
there is a constant increase of Co-operative institu- 
tions, in which large sums of capital are employed 
to the mental and material advantage of the 
owners. Lately, there has been a notable growth 
of industrial undertakings, whose sliareliolders 
are composed of operatives and small-shopkeepers. 
By some of the great manufacturing firms, tho 
•work-people are invited to place their savings in 
the concern ; and foi? these they receive a pro-rata 
profit. 

One of the most remarkable symptoms of a 
general advance in prudence and thrift is the 
enormous number of Insurance associations which 
have arisen in the past twenty-five years. A man 
of the middle-class is now looked upon as in a 
degree selfish if he does not provide for the 
wants of his family even beyond the grave. All 
bteads of families are expected to insure their lives, 
and lor substantial amounts. The superior arti- 
sans are .aUve to tlieir duty in this matter ; and 
tho lower ranks of labour have created some of 
the strongei^.aQd most (Ailfully planned Assurance 


corporations that -are to be found. So profound 
is this tendeucy to prepare for the , inevitable 
catastrophes of life, that it has penetrated to the 
very depths of our social system. By means of 
Burial Societies,, tho poorest assure themselves 
and the members of their household for the few 
pounds which will place them decently in the 
grave. The Sick Clubs, and other prudential and 
saving associations, are in their way further evi- 
dences that the people are becoming money-savors, 
and that time is only needed to make them money- 
makers. Assurance against calamity in any form 
is merely sparing from the abundance of to-day, 
that it may be enjoyed to-morrow, should it be 
needed. 

The total thrift of the humbler classes and 
lower middle-class, could it be known, would do 
much to reassure those who take a despondent 
view of the British future. From what is going 
on before our eyes, it is evident that the preserva- 
tive instincts of our race are developing, and they 
imply a growth of intelligence ancl self-mastery. 
.So long as this continues, wo need not fear foreign 
competition in trade, nor the hostile combinations 
of warlike states. The energy, the foresight, the 
financial understanding of the raasse-s seem to be 
greater than at any previous period. Their stake 
in the country is always increasing. Though 
this is pre-eminently the age of millionaires, and 
though for some time to come the drift of busi- 
ness will aggregate great wealth round a limited 
number of individuals, yet the nnmlter of modest 
fortune-holders is ever greater. There is now an 
immense public of independent people with in- 


comes ranging from one hundred to a thousand 
pounds a year. They have risen from the ranks 
of labour, from the professions, anti from the 
adventurers ivho fintl fortune beyond the seas. 

Turning fi-om these cheering facts to wliat may 
he termed the dark side of things, many will 
doubtless exclaim: ‘ But what about British pau- 
perism ! Can a country which is burdened with a 
million of destitute people, be really prospering ? 
Do not tho lucky ones thrive at the expense of the 
others?’ In reply to these questions, it must be 
.admitted that pauperism is truly gigantic. The 
existence of a million of beggars is both a <li8- 
graco and a danger, which must combated as 
the first of national duties. And pauperism is 
being combated as it never was before. In tlie 
past ten years it has declined nineteen per cent. 
Tims, at the end of 1869, tho number of paupers 
was 1,281,000 ; while at the end of 1879, the 
number had fallen to 1,037,000, and this during 
a period of industrial retardation. Pauperism 
is one of the heirlooms of the old Feudal period. 
Then society comprised two classes, the Patrons 
and the Patronised. There was then no disgrace 
in being dependent. Under our industrial regime^ 
patrons have disappeared ; but the habit of depend- 
ence still exists in certain sections of society; 
hence tho hereditary pauper. With tho ceaseless 
removal of the peasantry into the towns; with 
emigration to other lands; with the constant 
increase of mechanical apparatus for cultivating 
the soil, the dependent class diminishes ; and its 
extinction is as sure as that of the old type of 
feudal barons or the monastery almoners. But one 
of the effects of rustic immigration into the great 
centres of industry has been to swfiJl the volume 
of pauperism whenever tirade was depressed. 
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the cethse of the wasp. 


Diirectif the ex-peasant was dnt of work, he of life. Parents toil to make a comfortable pro- 
threw himself and family on the parish with as vision for old age. And it is well to call attention 
little shame as he threw off his coat. Then to this, as being one of the new ideas of the tinte. 
the demoralising influences of courts and alleys Formerly, parents found an asylum in the home 
tended to degrade him and his children ; he of certain of their children, often with the eldest 
could not always resist the public-house ; and son or daughter. Filial piety accepted the duty 
the gutter was the only playground. With the with a kindly reverence. But now the spkit of 
changes now going on, it is to be hoped that independence is so paramount amon^t us, that 
pauperism will be reduced much both in quantity parents cannot endure the thought of living upon 
and in degree. As yet, howeyerj the abject their children. At the same time they are not 
condition, the drunkenness, the vice and squalor less considerate for their children’s future. They 
to be seen in the large, and also in some small not only seek fortune for themselves ; they seek to 
towns, are most disheartening. Fortunately, the J place their sons on the road to opulence, and to 


nation is alive to the supremo importance of j dower their daughters. Money-grubbing, as it is 


sanitary law. It recognises the necessity of pro- j 
viding the working-class with resorts for obtaining j 
wholesome refreshments and amusement It has 
decreed that education shall be universal. These 
are all direct aids to thrift, and therefore must 
diminish pauperism. 

But the working-class bos come to recognise that 


called, is not always indulged in from a desire of 
accumulation, to minister to sensual pleasures, 
to make a dash in the world of fashion. In the 
majority of cases, wealth is sought by the middle- 
class to secure its possessor against t]^e agonies and. 
despairs of a mean estate. The dread of poverty 
and patronage makes fathers plod, makes mothers 


it can be dependent no longer. The reproaches it } economise, makes sons exercise self-restraint, and 


has listened to during hard times, have sunk deep 
into the minds of its leaders. They now clearly 
perceive that the ago of Patronage i.s gone utterly ; 
and that for the future, workmen must rel}'^ wholly 
upon themselves. From this have sprung the 
Trades-unions. Labour, in recognising its true 
jiosition in the world, has found that it has rights 


daughters become useful in the kitchen and 
sewing-room. The wish for easy circumstances 
does more to foster the return of old English, 
home-life, with its attendant virtues, simplicities, 
and tranquillities, than all the other ‘aids to 
improvement’ that are oj)erating upon the middle- 
classes. The ideals now are monetary independ- 


to defend. Itidependence is forced upon its accept- 1 enco, frugality, and industry. Those who ■ndtness 


ance, and it must adjust it.self to it. Tlie first 
fruits of this are the accumulation.s in the •Savings- 
banks ; the second, the Building Societies; the 


tlie arrival of the twentieth century will find what 
thfc.se ideals have accomplished. 

Its clear understanding of money-iyatters bis 


third, the Industrial cnrj»oriition.s, wliose share- ! made Britain the mightiest nation the world has 


holders arc lisewisc the oiierativos. Tiiese exhibit 
the progress of the woiking-cla.«s in financial intel- 
ligence. The Saving.s-banks give a small return 
upon capital ; but the ]irin(U]ia! is ab.solutely safe, 
a matter of Kupreme importance to the poor. This 
Building .Societies pay interest from five tosi.v and 
a half per cent. ; and wluire IIk! niauagement i.s 


known. From this have sprung our empire and 
our diffusive civilisation. We have the wit to 
find wealth in all places and in all things. We 
have found it in these stormy islands, above 
ground and under ground and beyond the seas 
that tumble round us. Intellect directing our 
toil, has turned all we have touched into gold. 


sound, their capital is bryond peril. Industrial ! Intellect has taught us how to make out posaes- 
corporation.s pay dividends uf from ten to even | sions secure by law at borne and by valottr 
twenty per cent., and employ the shareholders. { abroad. Our liberties, our kindnesses, our sym- 
But that wliicli accrues from these enterprises ' pathetic humanity are largely due to skill in 
is not altogether a money udvaulagi'; there is ’ money-finding and money-keeping. And this 
besides, among the working-classes, a broaden- ' skill is Nature’s gift to our race, by which we 
ing of tlie knowledge of the science of trade. ' penetrate hex secrets and turn them to beneficent 
By the fluctuations that aflect their own invest- i ends. 


besides, among the w’orking-classes, a broaden- 
ing of tlie knowledge of the’ science of trade. 

By the fluctuations that afl'ert their own invest- 
ments, they are coming to un.lerstand that nmsters 
and cajiitalisis are not arbitrary despots who 
make things cheap or dear as they please. Prices j THE ORXJISE OF THE WA 8 P. 
fall and rise in building iuve.stmciits and in | 

industrial corporation sliares. Profits increase CHAPTHB iv .— -disco veet op the WEEtjK— • 
and diiuinisb, and no skill or sacrifice can avert SEAECH POE THE PEOA. 

Uielatterwheua greatwuveof depression sweeps rj, schooner’s guns were drawn inboard, her 
over the world of trade. 1 he knowledge of econo- , ocuwuei » t,uu» wc 

mical law will elevate the workmen into a caltner 1?°^^ closed, her hammock-nettmgs removed , and 


region ■ of thought, and make trades-unions less 
despotic. For the conduct of many has been as 


by means of various devices, w'o endeavoured to 
make her resemble as much as possible one of 


arbitrary as ever capitalists themselves were sup- | the ordinary coasting-vessels which trade amongst 
posed to be. Useless strikes will cease ; and the i the islands ; while in order to check her speed, if 
result will be a further gain to masters men and j yfQ should be fortunate enough to fall in with the 


the commonw'calth, in pro.sperity and social ease. 

The fevered com petition of our time is a con- 
spicuous symptom that the middle-class are alive 
to the importance of money-matters. Strife for 
wealth is not a new mode of civil war, as 7)esaimi8tB 


proa, and lure her to give ns chase, an old sail 
was sewn up like a bag, so that it would hold, 
water, and placed ready to be thrown over tho 
quarter at any moment, and towed astern. Th«® 


allege. Nor is it catvsed by a brutish indifference preparations completed, wo put the vessel abopf;, 
to everything external to our selfish interests. It and steered tow'ards the land we had lotdiy 
springs from modern conceptions of the philosophy behind ns. For three days* we sailed sd^ilig 
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> of Papua, the vefilem those places vh/m the stan^le had been moat 

Strait to its most norther^ fierce, the Hood-stainii were not yet dry upon the 
poiart^ ^awntowly examining erei^ deck . 

Ih fttw by, without perceiving any signs On onr descending into the calfin-^ difficult 
1^^ object of our search, or even seeing a single task, as indeed* it was to move about the decks, 
wnetd of any description. Then we stretched out by reason of the inclined position of the ship— 
lb m to a distance of fifty or sixty miles, spoke one of the sailors who preceded Lucan and me, 
three or four merchantmen, none of whom had uttered a ciy of horror as he stnmbled and Deli 
seen anything of the proa ; and having acquainted over a body — ^tbot of tbe Captain of the ‘vtossel, 
them w’ith the information we had derived from or of a passenger, to judge from his dress, or richer 
Post Office Island, left them to pursue their course, from that portion of his attire which had not been 
Thus ten days passed away ; and feeling satisfied removed, for he was in his shiitrsleeves ; and his 
that no such vessel was on the west coast of the neckcloth had evidently been violently tom olf, 
island of Papua, we rounded its north-western thus rendering it more easy for his murderer 
cape, and simed along the entire length of the to inflict the frightful wound that had deprived 
north coast to Dampiers Strait — a distance of nine him of life. The body was still warm ; and being 
hundred miles ; BtUl to no purpose. By this that of a tall, stout, heavy man, the pirates pro- 
time .we had made up our minds that the proa had bably had not cared to take the trouble to carry 
either retuniqd to her haunt amidst the islands him upon deck and throw him over the ship’s 
of the archipelago, or that we had been the victims side. In las right hand he still grasped the hilt 
of a silly, heaitless hoax. Nearly three weeks of a swoid, the blade of which was uroken nff ; 
had been thus wasted ; and vexed and disap- thus shewing that he had fought desperately 
pointed, Lucan determined to give up the appa- to the last. But never shall I forget the fearful 
rently useless search, and proceed on his voyage sight that we were now compelled to look upon ! 
to Singapore. Scarcely, however, had he come Here, below, as upon deck, there had been a 
to this determination, when the man on the look- dreadful struggle for life ; but in the cabin, the 
out aloft hailed the quarter-deck, and reported confined space rendered the sight more terrible, 
a vessel close inshore, under the high land. 'J’lie floor, the walls, the furniture, and even the 

‘What does she look like?’ asked the young 
Lieutenant 

‘So far as I can make out, she is a full-rigged 
shij), sir,’ replied the sailor ; ‘ and if I ain’t mis- 
taken, she ’s aground on the beach.’ 

The scliooner was steered closer inshore ; and ' and a cash-box with the lid wrenched off, lay in 
Lucan and I hastened aloft with our spy-gljisse.s, I one corner — the contents of both having been 
and soon perceived that the report wa.s correct. ! abstracted, though one of the sailors picked up 
This was a disappointment ; for we made sure that . a Spanish doubloon, two French louis, and a 
we had caught the proa at last. It was now seven j Mexican dollar, which had rolled away and escaped 
bells — half-past seven o’clock a.m. — and the crew j the notice of the plunderers. But the most 
had just been piped to breakfast ; but when the j pitiable sight of all to our eyes were the numerous 
order was given to run down towards the disabhnl j articles of female attire, which together with some 
ship, the breakfast was forgotten, and all hands long dark-brown hair, evidently torn from a 
were astir in an instant. As the schooner drew woman’s head, lay torn and strewn about the 
near the shore, we saw that the vessel was a small floor. Some of tliese articles and remnants were 
barque of about three hundred tons burden. She those of a grown woman ; whilst others had 
lay on her beam-ends on the beach, with her belonged to a chili!,, a jiair of whoso purple- 
masts inclining shoreward, and with her keel morocco slippers— apparently tho^ of a little girl 
actually out of the water. That she had been of ten or twedve yours of agoi^wero found in 
deserted by her crew, or that they had been mas- one of the state-rooms. 

sacred, or carried off by the barbarous natives of ‘ ^Vho and what were these hapless females, 
the coast, was evident ; and after taking every pre- and wliere are they now?’ we asked ourselves, 
caution against surprise, by bringing the .schooner’s ‘ Were they the wife and child of the unfortunate 
guns to bear upon the beach, Lucan ordered two j Captain of the ship, or of one of tho male 
boats to be lowered, and each maimed by six passengers ? ’ of whom, as we judged from various 
armed seamen. The boats then pulled for . tlio articles of male attire that were scattered about 
shore, the Lieutenant taking command of one, and the beds in tbe state-rooms, as well as from other 
I of the other. Not a living creature was to be tokens, there had been three or four on board the 
seen when we landed on the beach; and no vessel It was impossible for us to say; but it 
response being made to om hail, we clambered was terrible to surmise what had been—or what 
on board the ship, and discovered at a glance might be — the fate of these helpless females, 
the nature of the mishap that had befallen her. ’j'lie chronometers, sextants, barometers, every- 
She was a French vessel, the Marguerite, of Mar- thing of value that could be easily removed, had 
sejlles, which bad been attacked and plundered been carried off, and evidently so recently, that 
by'pirat^ and whose crew had been rulhles.sly it was impossible that the perpetrators of this 
murdered. The sight that met our eyes when we ruthless act of piracy could be far away. We no 
gazed around was indescribably horrible ; and longer doubted whether the dreadful deed had 
though no corpses were to be seen — ^the pirate.s, as been the work of the savages of the coast or of 
is customary with them, having thrown their hap- pirates. It was manifest that the plunderers had 
less victims overboard — ^the decks were smeared known the value of the articles they had carried 
with blood. That the attack had been very off. Moreover, they bad destroyed or thrown 
recently made was manifest firom the fact that in overboard the log-book, as well as every paper or ■ 


(!»uiing ijore marKs oi too ureauiui iray ; me cuairs, 
tho tables, the mirrors, and the lamp.s which had 
swung from tho coiling, had been thrown dowui 
and broken ; and almost every article th.at was 
uortablo liiitl been caiTied off. A writirisz-desk. 
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meord from wM(^ ira mtg^t havo been Able to 
HBoertain the napme of the to irhioh the vesael 
vaa botincl, as well as the* names of her Captain, 
passengers, and crear. The name of the ship ana 
that of the port to which she belonged, were painted 
across her stem ; and this was all that we were 
able to ascertain concerning her, except that she 
was ballast-laden; and, as we surmised in con- 
sequence of finding scattered over the ballast 
a few articles of cheap jewellery, cutlery, glass 
beads, and other such-like nick-nacks, winch had 
evidently fallen from some broken package, she 
had carried above her ballast a few packages of 
French fancy goods, wherewith to trade with the 
natives of the islands. The wholesale slaughter 
might have been equally the work of pirates, or 
of the savage Papuan islanders, supposing the 
ship to have gune on shore through accident or 
stress of weather ; but the systematic plunder 
of articles of the value and use of which ignorant 
savages would be quite unacquainted, and tl»e 
wholesale destruction of all books and paper, 
were beyond doubt the work of ]»irates, and as no 
believed, of the crew of the proa of winch we hud 
been in search. 

There is nothing on earth that a true sailor 
hates with such deadly hatred a? a pirate, or a 
shark. To catch the latter, a sailor will any day 
cheerfully forego his hamniock, or give up his 
ration ot fat salt pork, wherewith to bait the 
book. To wieuk vengeance ujioii a pirate, a 
nian-(jf-\\ar’s-inan will willingly go ui>on shoit 
allowanct; ol food and water for a inoiith, and risk 
hn life into Uie bargain. The sailor.'^ wiio ucfoin- 
Tianied Liic.iu and me on board the baiipie, were 
lioiror struck at the sight they beheld ; but when, ; 
on liw leturn to the schooner, Lucau dHplxyetl| 
upon the cajtstau-liead, to the asicnihled crew, i 
the torn aud blood-stauieil artii les and reiiinants 
of articles of female raiment, whudi, together with 
the handful of long dark silky hair, evidently that 
of a female, he had hrought on hoaid, the lierce 
yell ot execration that burst forth sinmlt meuusly 
from all hands was fearful to hear ! With one ^ 
voice they instantly hesouglit tlioir youthful com- 
mander lo renew his search after tlio pei]»etrators 
of the hiutal utrocitios of whicli these relics were 
the shocking memorials. • 

Whoever tiiese might lie ; whether or not they ' 
we-e-as we believed- the crew of tlie proa, ol 
whose presence olf the coast of Now tJuinea wo 
hud received information at Post Ollice Islaiid, 
it was certain that they could not be far away. 
Put a few hours could have elapsed since the cruel j 
act of piracy was committed ; and thougli we liatl i 
no doubt that all the men on board the hapless j 
vessel liad been murdered, wc thought it probable 
that the females had been carried olf by the I 
pirates, and might still bo living. We could I 
render no service by remaining longer by the 
French vessel, which we had overhauled from 
stem to stern without finding any record of the 
name of her Captain, or of any one else who had 
been on board, or that of the port lo which she 
w'as bound. Not only hud the contents of the 
desks, drawers, and other recejilacles in the cabin 
been abstracted or destroyed, but the chests of the 
petty olHcers and seamen in the orlop-deck and 
lorecastle had likewise been rilled of everything 
of the slightest value they had contained. The 
work of plunder and destruction had been terrible 


and eomplite. The lumtl of the vessel and tS the 
Fvench port to which she hdlei^ged, were* all that 
we had been able to diseovari wcept that, m 
a closer examination o£ the ittfiicles of fenudo 
apparel — an examination' which long afterwards 
led to strange disclosures— we perceived the 
letters *M. F. L.’ marked in seartrt silk on the 
skirts of two of them. 

Five minutes after our return to the schooner, 
we were again sailing along the shore, searchi^ 
narrowly into every nook and creek, but still in 
vain ; and four more days passed away without 
our having made any fresh discovery. We had 
carefully concealed the schooner’s ports by means 
j of a rough coat of paint. Our guns, already 
loaded, were covered over with tarpauUngs ; the 
crew were never allowed to be all upon deck at 
the same time ; the yards and sails werf less 
cixrefnlly trimmed than is u.sual on board a vessel 
of war, and every conceivable device was employed 
^ to dihguise our real character — but all, apparently, 
to no purpose. At length, early in the morning 
of the iilth day, we again doubled the north-west 
I Cape of New Guiiiea — Lucan fetding undecided 
j whether to continue the search, or to proceed 
I xvithout further delay to Singapore, ami report 
what had occurred to the Admiral of the station, 
j VVliile he was still consulting with me, the look- 
; out aloft hailed the quarter-deck and reported a 
j ves-el Close indiore, under the land. 

‘ \V’hat like i.s she 1 ’ askexl the Lieutenant, 

[ ‘ I can’t make her out under the shadow of the 

I land, sir,' the sailof reidied, ‘ but she looks 
su.spiciou>.-like.’ 

j Lucan ha'>tencd aloft with his spy-glass. In a 
few minutes he hailed the deck. ‘Brace sharp up, 
M , and stand in along-shore,’ he cried to me. 

I gave the necessary orders ; and in another 
minute the schooner xvas standing southward along 
shore, close-hauh'd to the wind. 

Lucau roinamed aloft five minutes longer, and 
then descended to the deck. ‘ 'Tis she — the proa ! 
We ’ve trapped her at last,’ he exclaimed excitedly 
as he came ait. 

‘ Are you sure ? ’ T eagerly inquired. 

‘Certain,’ he replied, ‘She lies in there’ — 
pointing out the direction — ‘deep in the shadow, 
under you high land ; Jxist sxxcli a craft as the 
•skipper’s letter described. We ought to make 
her out from the deck.’ 

We both looked through our spy-glasses ; but 
the shore wa.s indented at this sj)ot, and the 
shadow cast upon the water was so dark that for 
some moments we could see nothing. At length 
I fancied 1 discerned the outlines of a vessel’s 
low hull, and at this moment the man aloft cried : 
‘She’s moving out, sir!’ And in a minute or 
two, as she crept forth from the sliadow, we saw 
her distinctly bearing down towards us, with her 
sweeps out. 

‘ Heave the log 1 ’ sliontcd Lucan. 

A light breeze— j^^t enough wind to set the 
sails to sleep, as sailors say— xvas blowing dead off 
the land, which was about two miles distant, and 
the sea was smooth as glass ; yet whan the log was 
hove, we foumi that our smart little craft was 
making good two knots an hour. 

‘ All ! ' e.xclaiuiod Lucan, ‘ wlien the little JFasp 
has her wings sjiread, I believe she’d make 
headway in a dead calm. We must check her 
speed somehow. Heave the sail overboard.’ 
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The sail, sewed up in the form of a bag, to 
which I* have already alluded, was thrown over 
the quarter, and left towing astern. The log was 
a^ain hove, and wo found that the vessel’s speed 
was reduced to a single knot an hour. 

‘That’s better,’ said the young Lieutenant. — 
‘What are they doing on board the proa now ? * he 
■cdxouted to the man aloft. 

* They 'pear to be resting on their sweeps, sir,’ 
tihe sailor replied. 

‘ The cowardly scoundrels ! ’ muttered Lucan. 

‘ We must leave them to come out after us. — Brace 
her up a bit closer if you can, Harris.’ 

A fresh pull was given to the sheets, and the 
vessel’s prow was brought a point further round 
towards the shore. Then — as if we had but that 
moment espied the proa-^-the foreyards were 
squarpd, men were sent aloft to loose the foretop- 
eallant-sail aqd royal, which had hitherto been 
furled ; and tinder a" press of canvas, we bore away 
before the w'ind. The ruse was successful. Believ- 
ing that we were striving to escajie from them by 
running out to sea, the Malays again tugged at 
their sweeps, and bore down towards ns. 

‘ Deck ahoy ! ’ shouted the man on the look-out 
aloft 

‘ What is it, my man ? ’ asked Lucan. 

‘There’s two on ’em, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ Two what ? Two proas 1 ’ 

* Ay, sir ; t’ other one ’s just come out from the 
shaddW.’ 

* All right The more the merrier,’ cried Lucan. 

‘ Though ’-^addre-ssing himself to me — ‘two at a 
time is more than we bargained for.’ 

* We can manage them both,’’ said I. 

* Yes,’ replied Lucan. ‘ But the fellows fight 
desperately when brought to l)ay. One of tbem 
may escape. I’d rather have fallen in wdth them 
wngly.* 

The schooner’s crew were in such a state of 
excitement, that it was only with great difficulty 
they could be prevented from shewing themselves 
upon deck all together; and W'e knew that the 
least thing calculated to awaken suspicion, would 
cause the pirates to relinquish their chase. 

As we got farther out Irom the land, tlie breeze 
freshened, and the water began to grow rough. 
The sweeps were hauled in on board the foremost 
proa, and she continued her chase under .sail ; the 
second proa, likewise under sail, being now visible 
from the schooner's decks. There could be no 
mistake about them. There were thic long, low, i 
black bulls, the tall raking masts, and the huge • 
Iftteen sails, just as described by the master of the j 
Modnirgh. One was nearly a mile ar-t^ru of the i 
other; but though they gained upon us rapidly, 
so swift was the little JVasp tliat, had we not 
taken measures to check her speed, she could 
easily have distanced the proverbially swift-sailing 
proas, now that we had got into rough water. In 
another hour, the foremost proa was, we believed, 
within range of our guns. But anxious to capture 
botbuyessels if it were possible, we allowed her to 
approach still nearer, until her consort was like- 
wise within range of our shot The decks of both 
vessels were crowded with men. I estimated that 
there were at least two hundred men on board the 
two proa*. 

At length we judged that the right moment 
had arrive. The signal was given for all bands 
to appear upon deck, «nd was eagerly answered. 


The ports were thrown open, the guns were ran 
out, the schooner’s npjper sails were furled, her 
foretop-sail was hauled up, and she rounded to, 
upon her pursuers. These manoeuvres were so 
quickly effected that the pirates were evidently 
taken by surprise. The hindermost proa was 
instantly hove-to; but the foremost still ap* 

E reached until Lucan gave the order to fire the port 
ow gun. The shot was fired over the proa, as a 
sign for her to surrender ; and falling into the sea 
far astern of her, it ricochetted over the water 
for a considerable distance before it finally dis- 
appeared. The rascals, however, refused to take 
the liint ; but having discovered their mistake, 
and knowing that they could hope for no mercy 
if captured, they endeavoured to run alongside 
the schooner, with the intention of boarding her 
and overiwwering us by numbers. We, however, 
had no notion of allowing a hundred or more 
murderous desperadoes to approach too near us. 
A second and a third shot were fired point-blank 
at the jiroa, and both took effect. The yells of 
her crew wore audible above the reports of .the 
guns ; and when the smoke lifted, we saw that one 
shot hud struck the vessel amidships, just below 
the water-line; and the other had carrier! away her 
foremast, which had fallen across her deck, bury- 
ing several of her crew beneath the heavy lateen 
sail. 

The Malay proa.s never carried heavy guns. In 
fact, the concussion caused by the fire of a large 
gun ■would have torn open their bamboo decks. 
The pirates trusted mainly to the chance of board- 
ing the vessel which they liopcd to make their 
prize, and using their keen-edged, sharp-pointed 
creeses ■noth deadly effect upon the crew. How- 
ever, while the men •who had been borne down, 
by the weight of the fi're.sail struggled to free 
themselves, several muskets were fired at us from 
the ufterpart of the vc.ssel, but W’itliout effect, 
the shot all falling short into the water. Mean- 
while, the proa — evidently settling down — was 
drifting nearer and nearer to us ; but a third well- 
directed shot from the little JVasp struck her on 
the bow, raking her fore and aft, and starting both 
her after-raafts, which fell over her side. She 
now lay conqiletely .at our mercy ; fcr her cowardly 
consort, seeing how niaUi.-is were going, had borne 
away northward niulcr all sail, esi^ipiug ns com- 
pletely at this time. 

Several of the crew of the sinking proa had 
jumped or hud fallen overboard, and were swim- 
ming toward.s us ; and we on board the JVasp were 
in the act of lowering our boats, that we might bo 
prepared for any emergency, when suddenly the 
whole of the forepart of the proa burst into flames. 
She had either been purposely set on fire by some 
of her desperate crew, or probably some lamp or 
cooking-stove had been broken or capsized, and in 
falling had set fire to the dry, inflammable materials 
of which she was constructed. In a few moments 
she was enveloped fore and aft in one wide sheet 
of flame, and ere long, nothing remained save 
the charred and blackened portions of her bamboo 
deck, to which some of her crew were clinging, 
while others were seen swimming around in every 
direction. 

Having seen to the safety of our own vessel, 
the boats were now palled towards the struggling 
Malays and Chinamen — for the crew of the proa 
was composed of ■villmns of both races— with the 
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object of saving as many lives Iw possible for the 
present, in order that the wretches might meet 
their well-merited doom elsewhere. The two old 
petty officers, however, raised their voices against 
any such attempt. • 

‘They won’t thank us for savin’ on ’em,’ said 
the boatswain’s mate. ‘And why should they ? 
They, knows as how they’ll be hanged, if so bo 
they ’re took ashore.’ 

‘And ti lt’s just how I’d like to see ’em 
served out, Mr Gorman,’ said one of the sailors. 

‘ Drownin ’s too easy for the likes o’ them.’ 

‘Look out that they don’t drive their creeses 
into yer, my lads,’ put in the gunner’s mate. ‘I've 
hcerd of their doin’ that afore now. Maybe 
that’s the thanks ye’ll get for draggin’ ’em out of 
the water.’ 

But Lucan was not to be turned from what he 
reganled as his duty, by the warnings of either 
Harris or Gorman, and the men were ordered to 
save as many as they could of the struggling 
wretches. Tlie pirates, however, refu.sed to accept 
our assistance. They struggled and fought with 
the sailors who attempted to save them, or dived 
under the boats and swam away. Many of them 
had already sunk beneath the water, and others 
were sinking all around — probably those who had 
been wounded by the shot fired from llie schooner, 
or by the sjilinters which the shot sent flying in 
every direction. One miserable wretch whose 
cheek had been laid open by a splinter, proved 
that the gunner’s mate had not given his warning 
without reason. The poor wretch, who was making 
a last ilesperiitc struggle to keep himself afloat, 
was dragged on board the pinnace by a young 
fliiilor, wlio placed him in the stern-sheets of the ! 
boat, apparently in a slate of uncousinousness, and j 
was then turning awu)’. ‘ Look out, Joe ! look ' 
out, lad ! ’ cried one of the men on board another ' 
of the boats. The young sailor heard the warn- 
ing, and started aside ; but he was too late. The 
dying Malay raised himself up with a last elfort of 
his strength, and drawing his creese from his belt, 
stabbed the sailor in the side, and then flung 
himself over the boat’s stern, and sank to rise 
no more. The young fellow was immediatidy 
taken on board the schooner, where the wound 
was bound up. Fortnnutelyj the Malay had not 
sufUcieut strength left to inflict a very deep 
W 'Und, or the ])oor youth would surely have lost 
his life. As it was, several weeks elaj>sed ere 
he was able to return to his duty. Several 
others received sliglit wounds and scratches while 
endeavouring to lift the drowning Malays into 
the boats, and at length we were compelled to 
leave the desperate wretches to their fate. The 
boats were recalled to the schooner ; but before 
they could bo hoisted on board, every one of the 
proa’s crew had disappeared beneath the waves. 
Nothing save a few cliarrcd spars and pieces of 
bamboo remained floating on the water. 

One of the boys belonging to the IF asp, who 
was aloft when the second proa bore away and 
left her consort to her fate, declared that he saw 
the flutter of a woman’s dress on board the vessel. 
The lad was positive in his assertion ; but it re- 
ceived little credence from any one on board the 
«ehooner ; though, from what came to light many 
mouths tdterwards, it is probable that he spoke 
(he truth. 

We now made the best of our way to Singapore 


without further delay, and arrived at that port at 
the end of seventeen days, without haying met 
with any fresh incident worth recording. As we 
I entered the roads, we saw a large ship lying at 
anchor off the fort, with the Admiral’s flag flying 
at the fore ; and while Lucan and I were seeing to 
the clewing up of the schooner’s sails, and making 
other preparations for bringing her to an anchor, 
one of the men shouted from aloft : ‘ Boat coming 
off from the Admiral’s ship, sir ! ’ 

Lucan looked through his glass at the advanc- 
ing boat, which was pulled by six oarsmen, and 
steered by a coxswain. ‘ As I live ! the old 
chap himself,’ he irreverently exclaimed. ‘ What 
can bring him aboard in such haste I I hope the 
old fellow hasn’t heard at what date we sailed 
from Sydney ? ’ , 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

It is one of the disadvantages of those who are 
the contemporaries of any great man, that they 
are not so favouralfly situated as are subsequent 
generations for knowing him, and forming a true 
estimate of his character and his work. For 
examjile, we actually know less of Tennyson and 
Frouile and Sala, than we do of Swift and Addison 
and Pope. Of Thomas Carlyle, we are equally 
iil-informed ; and Mr Froude, we daresay, has 
no fear of his prophetic reputation when he says 
regarding the ‘Sage of Chelsea,’ that ‘a hundred 
years hence perhaps people at large will begin 
to understaud how great a man has been amongst 
them.’ 

Not much is known of Carlyle’s parents, but 
what is known of them is highly favourable. He 
himself calls his fatlier the ‘ remarkablest man he 
ever knew.’ Ho rented a small farm, and after- 
wards a larger, at Ecclcfechan, Dumfriesshire. He 
had great energy and decision of character, and 
was more than ordinarily intelligent; possessing, it 
is said, an extensive vocabulary of words, which, 
as W'e see in the case of his distinguished son, has 
not been lo.st in the family. He was an elder in 
the Kirk, on good terms with the minister, and 
hoped at one time to have seen his son Thomas 
in the high places of the Kirk too. His end was 
somewhat unexpected, he having died suddenly 
Avhile Thomas was in London negotiating for the 
issue of Sartor Resartus, His mother, like the 
mothers of many great men, was a woman of 
more than ordinary sagacity and penetration ; and 
to this it is said is to be attributed much of that 
shrewd instinct, and caustic insight iuto character, 
which marks the writings of her son, 

Carlyle, who was horn on tlio 4th December 
1795, received his education partly at the parish 
school of Ecclcfechan and partly at Annan, 
entering Edinburgh University before he had 
completed his fil'teonth year. Here he studied 
hard in classics and mathematics, and read ex- 
tensively and assiduously in all kinds ot litera- 
ture. Through too close attention to study he 
injured his naturally robust health : and spSaking 
to the Edinburgh students in 1866, he sounded a 
very serious warning to them on this point. 
Designed by his parents for the Church, a cl^nge 
of views when ho was twenty-one made t& 
impracticable. We next find him teaching mathe- 
matics in the burgh school of Annan ; and thereafter 
classics and mathematics at Kirke^dy. Towueds 
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the end of 1818 he again appeared in Edinburgh, 
with no .definite prospects before him, but with 
decided leanings towards literature. He executed 
translations, wrote for the reviews and magazines, 
and fairly began his literaiy career. In 1826 he 
married Jane, daughter of Dr John Welsh, 
Efeddington, and a lineal descendant of John 
Knox. She was a remarkable woman ; taught 
herself Latin while but a girl ; and was in the 
habit when a child of secreting herself under 
her father’s table, so that she might listen to the 
philosophic and learned conversation that passed 
between him and his friends. Settling in 1828 at 
Graigenputtoeh, Dumfriesshire — a property be- 
longing to his wife — Carlyle devoted his whole 
time to literature ; Sartor Besartm ^d the 
remarkable essay on Robert Burns, being part 
of the fruit of this solitude. 

A letter written to Goethe in 1828, from 
Graigenputtoeh^ revealed the simple life which he 
led in that region, wdth its lonely surroundings. 
The neat substantial dwelling stood far away 
from any populous neighbourhood, being fifteen 
miles north-west from Dumfries ; but two ponies 
which they possessed carried the author and his 
wife whither they w'ould. Here he had come to 
simplify his mode of life and remain true to him- 
self. * This bit of earth is our own,’ he remarks ; 
‘ here we can live, write, and think as best pleases 
ourselves.' On his library table was piled a cart- 
load of French, German, American, and English 
journals and periodicals. Writing to De Quincey 
in'- December of the same year, he remarks : 
‘Such a quantity of Gerfnan periodicals and 
mystic speculation embosomed in plain Scottish 
peat-moor being nowhere else that I know of to 
be met with. . . . We have no society, but who 
has, in the strict sense of that word? I liave 
never had any worth speaking much about since 
I came into this world. . . , M.y wife and I are 
busy learning Spanish ; far advanced in Don 
Quixote already. 1 purpose w'riting mystical re- 
views for somewhat more than a twelvemonth to 
come ; have Greek to read, and the whole universe 
to study (for 1 understand less and less of it).’ 

During the visit which Carlyle made to Scot- 
land to discharge the duty in connection udlh his 
appointment as Lord Rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1866, the sad intelligence reached him 
of the sudden death of his wife in London ; and 
few things of the kind are finer than the epitaph, 
which he caused to be placed on her tombstone 
in the family burying-ground at Haddington : 

‘ Here likewise now rests Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, Loudon. Slie 
was bom at Haddington, 14th July 1801, only child 
of the above John Welsh and of Grace Welsh, 
Caplegill, Dumfriesshire, his wife. In her bright 
existence she had more sorrows than are common, 
but also a soft amiability, a capacity of discern- 
ment, and a noble loyalty of heart which are rare. 
For forty years she was the true and loving help- 
mate of her husband, and by act and word un- 
weariedly forwarded him as none else could in all 
of worthy that he did or attempted. She died, at 
London, 2l8t April 1866, suddenly snatched away 
from him, and the light of his life as if gone 
out.’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson found him at Craigen- 
puttoch in 1833, and described him as ‘tall and 
gaunt, with cM-like .brow, self-possessed, and 


holding his extraordinary powers of conversation 
in easy command ; clinging to his northern 
accent with evident relish ; full of lively anec- 
dote, and with a streaming humour, which floated 
everything he looked upon.’ They discoursed 
pleasantly of books and philosophy, and Emerson 
accidentally discovered that his aspirations were 
directed towards London, whither he removed to 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, in the following year. * 

Between the years 1837-40, Carlyle delivered 
four sets of lectures, only one of which — Heroes^ 
Hero-woraMp, and the Heroic in History — has been 
published. These lectures created a great sensa- 
tion in literary circles, and were dedivered to 
crowded and select audiences. Charles Sumner, 
who heard him, declared that ‘ he seemed like an 
inspired boy ; truth and thoughts that made one 
move on the benches came from his apparently 
unconscious mind, couched in the most grotesque 
style, and yet condensed to a degree of intensity.’ 
Harriet Martineau, who had something to do with 
the arrangements for these lectures, did not con- 
sider them very successfully delivered, owing to 
his nnconcealed nervousness, and the fact that 
he did not seem to enjoy his own efibrts. Those 
public appearances he termed in a .sportive vein 
‘ my day of execution.’ As utterances, however, 
they are probably among the most notable of 
these times ; hut except in 1866, when he ad- 
dressed the Edinburgh students, he has not again 
appeared in this capacity. 

It was some time before Carlyle liecame certain 
of having caught the ear of the public to any 
adequate extent. Even so late a.s 1837, lie was 
not without his doubts; perhaps not at all times 
free from despondency. In his Life of Stcrlintj^ 
he mentions a visit wliich he made to the latter 
in the aixtnmn of that year, when ‘from a slielf, 
1 remember,’ he says, ‘the good soul took down 
a book modestly enough hound in three volumes, 
lettered on the back Carlyle's French Revolulioo, 
which had been published lately ; lliis he with 
friendly banter hafle me look at as a first symptom, 
small but insigrulicant, that the book was not to 
die all at once. ‘ One cojty of it at least might 
hope to last the date of shcep-leather,” I admitted ; 
and in iny then mood tlie little fact was wel- 
come.’ In July of that same yqltr, Joliu Stuart 
JVIill had reviewed The French Eevolution. ‘Tliis 
is not so much a history,’ he began, ‘os an 
epic poem ; and notwithstanding, or even in 
consequence of this, the truest of histories.’ Mill, 
in his Autobiography, expresses his belief that 
the early success of this work of Carlyle's wivs 
much accelerated by what he said of it in tho 
Westminster Review. ‘Immediately on its publi- 
cation,’ he explains, ‘and before the commonplaco 
critics, all whose rules and moods of judgment it 
set at defiance, had time to preoccupy the public 
with their disapproval of it, I wrote and published 
a review of tire book, hailing it as one of those 
productions of genius which are above all rules, 
and are a law to themselves.’ In 1839, yet 
another tribute of high praise, mingled with clear 
and candid criticism, appeared in tho same maga- 
zine, this time from tne pen of John Sterling. 

‘ What its effect on the public wa.s,’ says Carlyle, 

‘ I knew not, and know not ; but remember well, 
and may here he permitted to acknowledge, the 
deep silent joy, not of a weak or ignoble nature, 
which it gave to myself in my then mood and 
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situation; as it well might.’ Upon his publica- 
tion of The Letters of Cromwell later on, he dis- 
covered that he had at la§t found due recognition, 
and was surprised at the swiftness with which 
the first edition was bought up. . And these his- 
torical works deserved to succeed ; for, apart from 
all other literary excellences, they were the honest 
productions of a diligent hand No one who 
examines and compares them with other histories 
bearing on the same period and events, but must 
acknowledge the careful sifting of facts, the 
minute attention to accuracy of detail, which 
everywhere distinguish these writings of Carlyle. 

: In ^sing his French Revolution through the 

press, his patience was sorely tried, a misfortune 
having befallen him similar to that which befell 
Laac Newton. Carlyle had lent the manuscript of 
the first volume to John Stuart Mill, who carried 
it to Mrs Taylor, the lady whom he afterwards 
married. By some strange accident, it was left 
exposed, and a stupid servant lighted the fires with 
it. When the author heard of this misfortune, he 
was like a man beside himself, as there was scarcely 
a page of the manuscript left. Sitting down at the 
table, ho strove to collect his thoughts, and began 
to rewrite, but only to run his pen tlirough each ; 

E age as it was finished. Doggedly j)ersevering, 
owever, (.Jarlylo finished the volume at last, after 
five months’ labour. To Thomas Aird, who met 
him in Dumfriesshire afterwards, he said that in 
liis opinion the second effort was better than 
the first. 

In 1H44, we jirliiled in this Journal an admir- 
able letter uildressed to a young man by Carlyle, on 
a proper chuice of reading. Wise letters of his are 
continually coming to light, weighted with thought, 
e.vperience, and kindly sympathy. As a rule, he 
ha.H not been afraid to tell the truth, and make a 
plain .statement of facts to liis correspondents. In 
many respects, in quality if not in quantity, he 
stands alone as one of the most notable correspon- 
dents of this generation. In answer to Dr Carlyle 
of Toronto, who had been seeking advice as to 
improving himself in his profcs.sion of school- 
teacher, ho wrote a letter, in which he enforced 
diligence and patient energy in the acquirement 
of any subject ; knowledge gained by personal 
exertion being far more productive than if a 
teacher had helped. He quoted the instance 
of Cobbett learning Preach while his fellow- 
soldiers were drinking and idling ; and of In's 
own brother John who learned Latin with little 
outside help. The books read in the hours of 
relaxation nnist not be fools’ books. ‘A very 
small lot of books will serve to nourish a man’s 
mind, if he handle them well ; and I have known 
innumerable people whose minds had gone all to 
ruin by reading carelessly too many books. ... 
The wisest men I have known in this world were 
by no means great readers— -good readers, I should 
rather say, of a few books that were wise, having 
an abhorrence of all books they found to bo foolisln 
A uian gathers wisdom only from his own sincere 
exertions and reflections, and in this it is really ■ 
not very juuch that other men can do for him. ■ 
Carlyle’s reading, apart from the immediate sul^ ' 
ject of his investigations or studies, is said to be 
confined to a few good books, the newspaper hoM- ( 
ing a very subordinate place. His library is one i 
of the smallest that ever belonged to a great man • 
of letters, which is explained by the fact of his 


magnificent memory ; a book once read is to him 
as a sucked orange, to be thrown aside. , 

Carlyle has not only made his mark on his own 
times as an essayist and historian, but also as a 
conversationalist of the first rank. His talk, like 
his books, throws a lurid if somewliat one-sided 
light on a subject. His tongue has still the 
‘sough’ of Annandale about it — ‘a keen, sharp, 
singing voice, in the genuine Border key, and 
tranquil and sedate withal, neighbourly and frank, 
and always in unison with what is uttered,’ 
Harriet Martineau thought his sympathetic mood 
the finest, and that exce.S3 of sympathy hati been 
the master-pain of his life. Margaret Fuller 
declared that he ‘sings rather than talks. He 
pours upon you a kind of satirical, heroical, critical 
poem, with regular cadences.’ In conversation, 
he allows his mind to follow its own impulsea 
as the hawk follows its prey ; and he geilerally 
bears down all opposition. * 

There is some humour in the story related by 
Miss Martineau, that Carlyle, dissatisfied with his 
house at Cheyne Row, went forth one morning on 
a black horse, with three maps of Great Britain 
and two of the world in his pocket, to explore the 
area within twenty miles of London, for a more 
i suitable residence, yet stuck to his old house 
i after all. The same authority indicates that his 
health has improved under growing public recog- 
nition, although whether this has anything to 
ilo with the improvement, may be questioned. 
In the correction of proofs ho is exceedingly 
fastidious, revise following revise. Owing »to 
this weakness, Mis.l Martineau offered to see 
the first reprint of his Miscellanies through the 
press, and thus save unnecessary expense. He 
tleclined, however ; and coming in one day from 
his printer’s in Charing Cross, he was laughing 
prodigiously, having enjoyed the following joke all 
the way from the printing-office. In urging on the 
printer, that worthy had replied:. ‘Why, sir, you 
really are so very hard upon us with your correc- 
tions ! They take so much time, you see ! ’ The 
author urged the plea that he must be accustometl 
to that sort of thing, and that he had got such 
work done in Scotland. ‘ Yes, indeed, sir,’ inter- 
rupted the printer. ‘We are aware of that. We 
have a man here from Edinburgh ; and when he 
took up a bit of your copy, he dropped it as if it 
had burnt his fingers, and cried out : “ Mercy on 
us ! have you got that man to print for I Lord 
knows when we shall get done — with all his 
corrections ! ” ’ 

Carlyle doubtless owes his healthy loiigevity to 
the strict habits of temperance and exercise 
niaintained throughout his c.areer. Besides 'walk- 
ing, he was at one time fond of omnibus riding. 
While his Life of Friedrich IL Avas in progress, he 
declared that he rode in this way twice round! 
the world. A walk before breakfast is part of 
his daily programme. Work commences after 
breakfast ; his working hours are short, generally 
from half-past ten or eleven till two. The after- 
noon is devoted to exercise, either thafbf a 
walk with an old friend or an omnibus ride. 
The interesting commemoration of his eightieth 
birthday in the shape of a gold medal and 
an address presented to him by a W'ide circle of 
admirons, and bjr a gathering of friends in Germany, 
will be fresh in the memory of most readers. 
A remarkable old man, .both in his physical 
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Titality and Ms -intellectual vigour, still looking 
abroad upon the world out of those cavern-like 
eyes, trotting our follies, pitying our misfor- 
tunes, and dee})ly sympathetic with all forms of 
sorrow. May he in those latter days enjoy the 
rest which his life of laborious industry has so 
amply earned for him ! 


SOME CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

Plating with language, experimenting on the 
meanings of words, punning on duplicate or 
triplicate significations, giving a sarcastic rub to 
those who are no longer in a position to return , 
the favour, displaying ignorance in attempts to 
manifest wit — are more abundant in the prepara- 
tion of JEpiUtpJia than the world generally supposes. 
All is not solemnity and sorrow in the thoughts 
of the concocters of these effusions. 

Sometimes a pun or play on the name is intro- 
duced : such as in the epitaph on John White : 

Hero lies John, a shining light, 

Whose name, life, actions, ail were White. 

j 

The following was rather epigrammatic than epi- i 
taphic, in regard to the Rev. John Chest : 

Beneath this spot lies buried 
One Chest within another ; 

The outer chest was all that ’s good : 

^ Who says so of .the other ? 

William tTilton, buried in Lambeth, certainly 
did not write the epitaph which bears relation to 
him : 

Here lyeth W. W., 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 

j Nor, we may safely assert, did Owen Moore him- 
self pen the following ; 

Owen Moore is gone away. 

Owin’ more than he could pay. 

More likely to be genuine are those epitaphs 
which involve a bit of bad logic, syntax, or 
grammar in their composition. In a graveyard at 
Montrose is said to be the following : 

Here lyes the bodies of Gkorck 
Y otTHO and all their posterity 
For fifty years backwards. 

tr 

And in Wrexham churchyard as follows : 

Here lies five babies and children dear. 

Three at Oswestiy, and two here. , 

Akin to this in logical blundering is ; J 

Here lies the remains of 
Thomas Miihoim, who died in 
Philadelphia, March 1753 ; 

Had he lived ha would have 
Been burled here. 

Aud asuother at Nettlcbed in Oxfordshire : 

Here lies Fatli^ wd Mother and Sister and 1 ; 

We aU' tiled within the space of one short year j 

We all buried at Wimble, except I i 

And I be buried here. r 


Others, again, are delightfully circumstantial, 
such as that on John Adams : 

Here lies John Adams, who received a thump. 
Right on the foyehead, from the parish 'pump. 

Or a touch of jollity in thorn, as this from New- 
bury churchyard : 

Here lays John, with Marv his bride — 

They lived and they laughed while they was able, 
And at lost was obliged to knock under the table. 

Or suggestively laconic, as in the following from 
Saint Michael’s, Crooked Lane : 

Hero lies, w'rapped in clay. 

The body of Wiluam Wiiav ; 

1 have no more to say. 

Sarcastic epitaphs, not necessarily involving a 
pun on the name are, we suspect, seldom to bo 
found really engraved on tombstones ; and only 
in some cases written by relations of the deceased. 
If Uryden really wrote the epitaph on his wife, 
attributed to him, and w'hich he intended for her 
tombstone, had he outlived her, he must indeed 
have felt and owed her but little affection : 

Here lies my wife ; here, let her lie ; 

She ’s now at rest, and so am I, 

One Mrs Slmtc gave occasion, we are told, for 
the following : 

Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit. 

The wife of Deaco.n Amos Hhute; 

She died of drinking bw much coffee, 

Anny Dominy eighteen forty. 

James Wyatt of course took no ].»art in the 
concoction of this effusion ; 

At rest beneath this churcliyard stone 
Lies stingy Jemm? Wvait; 

He died out morning just at ten. 

And saved a dinner liy it, 

Tlie occupation of- a dyer has ^ggested many 
epitaphs of an obvious character, such'as : 


Also : 


He dyed to live, and lived to dye. 


He died himself, and dyed no more. 


So manv jokes were fired off at the late Sit 
William CJurtis — an alderman distinguished for 
defective education and bad grammar — that we 
need not feel surprised at an epitaph couched 
thus: 

Here lies William Cubtis, 

Our late Lord Mayor, 

Who has left this here world. 

And gone to that there. 

} A usefM hint is wrapped up in the following : 

Died of thin shoes, January 1839. 

Many epitaphs seem to be intended to en- 
lighten the public on some point which the Mends 
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of the deceased deem of importance. An epitaph 
on Ann Jennings of Wolstanton, td.Is us that 

Some have childrenl some have none j 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 

A double epitaph, records the mournful tale 
thus : 

Here lies two brothers by misfortune surrounded ; 

One died of his wounds, the other was drownded. 

A fatal disaster could hardly be recorded in , 
briefer form than the following : ! 

Here lies John Ross, 

Kicked by a boss. 

Not could a religiotts sentiment have been more 
curtly and sarcastically expressed than as under : 

Here lies the body of OABinKt. John, 

Who died in seventeen hundred and one ; 

Pray for the soul of Gabriel John — 

If you don’t like it, you can let it alone ; 

’Tis all the same to Gabriel John, 

Who died in seventeen hundred and one. 

Many mechanical trades give rise to the use of 
tcclinicjil terms which, by a little manipulation, 
may be made applicable to human life, states of 
health, disease and decline, death and its sur- 
roundings. When .such is the case, epitaph-makers 
are strongly tempted to make n.sc of the verbal 
luatcriiils thus placed at their di.spo.sal. Any one 
can see, for example, how the trade of a brewer 
gives rise to the words — ale (hale), stout, beer 
(bier), bitter. ])ortor, cooper, and in what manner 
they can bo worked uj) I’ur gravestone purposes. 
A playing-curd-maker sugge-^^ts cut, .shuffled, game, 
dealt, honour.s, counting, tricks, &c. The brick- 
maker su]>]ilie.s tije opitaph-coinjalor with clay, fire, 
half-burned, reniouldcd. A mechanical engineer 
emidoys technical terms which may be easily 
trau.sferr(rd to some of the conditions and events of 
hiuiian life : set up, valves, engine., stopped, boiler, 
hot-water, coke<l, llame, gukling-whecis, whistle, 
clock, steam. To the blacksmith we are indebted 
for hot, cool, cold, ashes, forging, vice,. blowing, Iu.sh, 
anvil, hammer, spark.s, bellows, temper, and the 
phrase ‘strike while tlie irofi ’s hot.’ From the 
weaver can be borrowed thread, web, warp, woof, 
weft, pattern, check, cros.sed, fu-stian, garment.s. 
The cobbler tells of his all (awi), sole (soul), stall, 
last, welt, ehistic ; while the tailor is equally 
ready with suit, skein, thread, twist, shears, sur- 
tout, staytape, pressed, remnant 

The trade of a printer is very prolific in terms 
which can in this way be utilised lor epitaphic 
purposes. Such for example as volume, book, 
page, print, delivered, press, author, founder, leaf, 
title, augmented, corrected, content.s, cover, letter- 
ing, binding, gilding, form, imposing, bed, matter, 
copy, type, distributed, imprint, impression, pye, 
worn-out character, recast, mould. Nor is that 
of a watchmaker much less so : as witness the 
technical terms and phrases vertical, horizontal, 
wound up, regulated, set going, hours, moments, 
time, malcer, key, period, go wrong, mainspring, 
outer case, works, pivot, pinions, jewelled, 
stopped. 

If we arc to accept as genuine all the epitaphs 
copied into the printed collections, many examples 
•x»t of these applications of tr^e technicalities 


to gravestone purposes. One is attributed to 
Benjamin Franklin, relating to himself,. but with 
a blank left for the date of death : ‘ The body of 
Benjamin Fuanklin, printer — like the cover of 
an old hook, its contents tom out, and stript of 
its lettering and gilding— lies here, food for worms. 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost ; for it will 
appear once more in a new Edition, corrected and 
amended by its Author.’ Another, said to have 
been suggested for but not by this famous printer- 
philosopher-statesraan, depends for such merit as 
It possesses on an ingenious use of some of the 
types or characters employed by printers : ‘ Ben- 
jamin Fbanklin, the * of his profession ; the type 
of honesty ; the ! of all ; and although the of 
Death has put a . to his existence, each ^ of his 
life has been withouji jj.’ 

The epitaph on the driver of one of the Ayles- 
bury coaches was so managed as to bring In the 
coaching terms journey, whip-Band, way-bill, 
account, drive, stage, and ‘shew you the way.’ 
Lord Byron is credited with an epitaph on an old 
neighbour of his near Newstead : 

John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 

A carrier, who carried his can to his mouth well ; 

He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more, so was carried at last. 

For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 

He could not carry off, so he ’s now carri-on. 

When the celebrated General Wolfe died, a 
premium was offered for the be.st written epitaph 
on that brave officer. A number of poets of ?iU 
descriptions entered* the competition,* and among 
the rest was one who addres.sed hi.s communication 
to the editor of the Public Ledger, as follows ; 

He marched without dread or fears. 

At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 

And what was more rcmarltabic — nay, very 
particular, 

He climbed up rocks that were quite jKtrpen- 
dicular. 

Perhaps the most unexpected of all epitaphs 
are those in which the mourning relatives of the 
deceased endeavour to make a little money out of 
their grief, or to convert their sorrow into a little 
bit of trading or shopkeeping. We mu.st acquit the 
dead man of any participation in the raanmnyre ; 
the epitaph is written when he is no longer in a 
condition to criticise it ; and his poor bones are 
made ancillary to a trade advertisement. 

Take the following as an example : ‘ Here lies 
the body of James Hambuick, who was acciden- 
tally shot in the Pacus River by a young man ; 
with one of Colt’s large revolvers, with no stopper 
for the hammer to rest on. It was one of the old- 
fashioned sort, brass mounted ; and of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ Or the following ; In one 
of the cemeteries near Paris, a small lamp some 
years ago was kept burning under an urn over a 
grave ; and an inscription ou the gravestone ran 
ihus wlien translated into English : ‘ Here lies 
Pierre Victor Fournier, inventor of the ’Ever- 
lasting Lamp, which consumes only one centime’s 
worth of oil in one hour. He was a good father, sori 
and husband. His inconsolable widow continues 
his business in the Rue aux Trois. Goods seat to 
all parts of the city. Do not mistake the opposite 
shop for this.’ 

A tapster at Uptoa-on-^evera certainly had oa 
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eye to the main chance, if he really inscribed the 
following .epitaph on his father's gravestone ; 

Beneath this stone, in hope of Zion, 

Doth lie the landlord of the Lion ; 

His son keeps on the business still, 

Resigned unto the Heavenly will. 

And not less so an American stonemason, who 
made the same tombstone serve the double pur- 
pose of a mortuary memorial and a trade adver- 
tisement : ‘ Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas 
Smith, marble-cutter. This Monument w'as erected 
by her husband as a tribute to her memory, and 
as a specimen of his work. Monuments in this 
style, two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

The lady to whom is attributed one graveyard 
effusion, had ber.thougbts unrpiestionably directed, 
if not to trade and shopkeeping, at least to matri- 
monial possibilities: ‘Sacred to the Memory of 

James H. R who died August Cth, 1800. His 

widow, who mourns as one who can be comforted, 
aged twenty-four, and possessing every quality for 

agood wife; lives at .’ 

We have in an earlier paragraph ventured on a 
surmise that some epitaphs have never’gone beyond 
the limits of pen and ink, and cannot be trusted 
as veritable examples of graveyard literature. Mr 
Shirley Hibberd, an industrious collector of epi- 
taphs, corroborates this view. He says : ‘ Arc 
there not hundreds of epitaphs in print which 
have no existence except as printers’ paragraphs 1 
I have collected epitaphs for years past ; and it is 
smprising how many (and those some of the best 
in a literary sense) defy every attempt to trace 
them to sepulchral sources,’ 

The French are more prone than ourselves to 
indulge in these imaginary gravestone composi- 
tions ; owing perhaps to the great epigrammatic 
pow’er of their language. One of their epitaphs 
gives a rub at the Academie Fran^aise, evidently 
out of favour with the concocter : ‘ Here lies 
PiRON, who was nothing, not even an Academician.’ 
Fontaine, in one part of an epitaph attributed to 
him, described himself as having disposed of his 
time very easily ; seeing that he divided it into two 
portions, one for sleeping, and one for doing noth- 
ing. An epitaph on a prodigal declares that lie 
delighted in not paying his creditors ; the only debt 
he ever paid was the debt of Nature. One reason 
assigned for a husband honouring his deceased wife 
with a tombstone was because ‘ the last day of her 
life was the first of his happiness.’ An epitaph 
on Cardinal Richelieu declared that ‘ Here lies a 
famous CJardinal, who did more harm than good ; 
the good he did he did badly ; the bad he did he 
did well.’ An epitaph on Rousseau i>ronounced 
that his life had been too long by just one half: 
‘for thirty years an object of admiration, for the 
other thirty an object of commiseration.’ Of a 
humpback or bossu we are told that ‘ as he had 
carried a burden on his back all his life, he 
deserved now to have a rest’ 

Notwithstanding these literary witsters, there 
j can Be no question of the genuineness of number- 
t less epitaphs. They for the most part belong 
j to the weak side of human nature. The dis- 
I play of smaU vanities; the unconscious maui- 
i testation of ignorance; the thirst for strokes of 
: humour, regardless of the contingencies of time 
j and place ; the tendency to punning and displays 
of wit; the yearning. to ‘push’ for trade aud 
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profit even at the side of the grave ; the ffatteriug 
conceit of seeing one’s own literary productions 
permanently graven on stone — all enter into the 
account. 


ICE-BOATING IN CANADA. 

FROM A CANADIAN CONTRIBUTOR. 

The comparative mildness and shortness of the 
winter in Great Britain precludes us from enjoying 
many sports which might otherwise be indulged 
in on our lakes and rivers. We have to a limited 
extent, skating and curling, but have never been 
able to achieve the delightful sensatiou of sailing 
on the ice. In America and Canada, where the 
winters are long and severe, things are dilferent. 
There, sleighing is an exceedingly common mode 
of transit by land ; while ice-boating is an ex- 
hilarating recreation on the frozen lakes and ! 
rivers. Furnished with a sail of formidable | 
dimensions, and running on skates several feet : 
in length, the American ice-boat as it is now con- | 
I structed, is capable of attaining a velocity of | 
more than a mile a minute ! Arid further, it can | 
by an arrangement of the sail and the skilful 
handling of the rudder, be made to glide in any 
direction that is not directly or almost directly in 
the teeth of the wind. 

From a Canadian contributor, who 'claims to 
have been one of the first to make ice-boating a 
special study, we have the following interesting 
notes. He says : 

Icc-boating is one of the most exciting and 
exhilarating amusements that Canada can l.ioast 
of; and I trust I may bo excused from the cliargo 
of egotism if I say that I was tlic first person who 
.about forty-eiglit years since made it a special 
study. Since that time, the Americans have given 
equal if not greater attention to this sport, and 
have attained perhaps fully the same speed. My 
object was to reduce to a minimum the resist- 
ance on the ice, consistent with insuring a proper 
grip for the steel skates on which the boats run. 
The result was that having secured a minimum 
of leeway, I finally attained a speed of sixty-five 
miles an hour when sailing witjf the wind on the 
quarter. 

In Canada we have abundance of ice and cold 
M’eathcr. Snow, however, while it remaius on the 
ice destroys the power of attaining great speed, 
and wo are obliged to wait the intervals of thaws 
before we can again use the boats to the best 
advantage. I do not mean to assert that the 
boats always travel at tlic rate of sixty-five 
miles an hour; but thirty or forty miles is not at 
all above the average. After a thaw has re- 
moved the snow, or before snow falls, numerous 
ice-boats are to be seen dashing over the surface of 
the frozen water wdth wonderful velocity ; ‘ on a 
wind ’ close hauled within four points ; or with 
the 'wind abeam or before it ‘round and round 
in circles,’ ‘backwards and forwards,’ they are 
running in aU directions. I have myself soiled 
continuously round and round in a large circle, 
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each time in turn coming in 'stays, and! off on 
the other tack, jibing as the boat got before the 
wind. There are but tew serious accidents to 
record, and the wonder is theje are not many 
more. No one is afraid, and if sufficient watch- 
fulness is exercised, no mishap need occur, the 
boatp are so perfectly manageable, and are under 
the complete control of the helmsnun. When 
two boats on different tacks meet, moving at the 
rate of even thirty miles an hour, they seem to 
approach each other with wonderful speed. The 
least turn of the rudder, and in an instant the 
course of one or both is altered, and they fly past 
one another like birds. 

Ice-boats are constructed in the form of a 
triangle, formed by placing one plank length- 
wise and a second across one end ; the two angles 
thus formed being filled up with light lattice- 
work to accommodate passengers. At each end 
of the cross plank large blocks of oak are 
firmly bolted. The skates, which are nearly 
three feet long by perhaps eight inches deep, 
are inserted in a groove about two and a half 
inches deep, cut lengthwise in the oak block, 
and parallel with the centre of the longitudinal 
plank. These ice-boats always sail the broad 
end foremost. Near the end of the longitudinally 
placed plank, a hole about two and a half inches 
in diameter is bored. This hole is strengthened 
above and below by other transverse pieces, also 
perforated in a similar manner. These holes receive 
the rudder-post. To the upper end of the post 
ia attached an ordinary boat’s tiller; and to the 
lower end an oak block similar to the others, 
is firmly morticed. Lengthwise in this block is 
cut a groove, like that in the skate blocks, into 
which a third skate, between two and three feet 
in length, i.s fiistened. And now comes the last 
great im]>rovejncnt, by means of which 1 found 
myself placed at an advantage against all com- 
j)etitors, other point.s being equal The three 
skates are all supported siileway.s ‘by the grooved 
block of oak, and are kept in their places by 
one bolt; the use of this single bolt being to 
allow the .skate to oscillate on this one centre, 
so as to acconimodato it.self to any inequalities 
in the ice. It will be seen, therefore, that when 
one skate may be sunuounting a small excrescence 
on the ice, the moment the sloping bow of the 
.skate touches it, a slight rise takes place in the 
front part, which thu.s readily glides over the 
obstacle ; whereas, if the skate were rigid and 
could not rise, it would be compelletl to cut 
itself through the first opposing edge of the 
obstruction. 

To cause the skates to hold in the ice without 
slipping to leeward, each skate is bevelled tow’ards 
tlie inside ; whereas the rudder skate is similarly 
slightly bevelled from both sides tow'ards the 
centre, thus affording sufficient hold to steer the 
l»oat, by cutting a very small groove in the ice. 
Each skate and also the rudder are a little rounded 
on the lower edge, perhaps a quarter or thyee- 
eightbs of an inch in three feet. The plates are 
a quarter inch tliick, and burnished and polished 


at the edge as smoothly as possible. 
The sw that 1 invariably found 


to be the best 


was large and triangular, similar to that used by 
the flying proas of the Indian seas. -It is well 
known these sails lie nearer the wind than any 
other. I added a boom to the long pliant yard, 
and attached the two firmly together at the bows. 
As the sail was lashed to both boom and yard, 
and the yard hauled up and the boom hauled 
down, the sail was as fiat as a board. There is 
never more than one sail on each boat ; hat some- 
times the boom is as much as thirty feet long, 
and the yard a few feet longer. These large boats, 
however, would never do on thin English ice, as 
the pressure would be too great ; though a much 
smaller boat could sail wherever a man could 
skate, and would form an amusing novelty for 
English yachtsmen. 

I recollect one day, many years since, myself 
and two friends had invited the then Governor- 
general, his wife, and some of her friends, *as well 
as His Excellency’s staff, to enjoy* an ice-boat sail 
on Toronto Bay, At that time, but few citizens 
thoroughly understood the management of these 
boats ; but fortunately I was perfectly conversant 
with it, having, as before said, made ice-boating 
a study. I had lent a friend — a Mr Munro— 
one of my boats, giving him strict injunctions 
how to manage her. He was a good yachts- 
man ; but the speed of these boats so far ex- 
ceeds that of ordinaiy sailing-vessels, that the 
greatest care is requisite, especially w’hen two 
boats are approaching on different tacks ; and 
having ladies and the representative of royalty 
on board, w’e ■were pxtra careful to guard agatnst 
accident On the day alluded to tffe ice was in 
splendid order. There had been steady bard frost 
without snow, and the ice was about six inches 
thick,' and perfectly ‘glare’ and free from cracks. 
The wliole bay — about two by four miles — was 
completely'frozen over. All the care required w'as 
to avoid collision with other boats and occasional 
skaters. We had taken our passengers on board; 
1 taking the Governor, bis wife, and one of her 
female friends ; and the rest of the party being 
distributed between other two boats. At first 
we went slowly, confining onr speed to about 
thirty or forty miles an hour. I led the fleet, 
and had previously desired that the others should 
attend to the course I sailed, so as to avoid 
confusion, and also to enable us to sail side 
by side and tack or wear simulkineously, IVe 
continued to perform all sorts of cv'olutions for 
about an hour. The sun was shining brightly, and 
the '.wind rose to half a gale. It was intensely 
cold ; but the excitement, besides an abundance 
of furs and buffalo robes, kept us all warm. 
As our passengers became less nervous, and 
saw how con)pletely managc.'ible the boats were, 
even when sailing at a high rate of speed, they 
begged me to go as fast as possible. 1 shook 
out a reef, and away we went, more like birds 
flying than boats sailing. We came in stays 
again »and again, wont round and round, and 
ji1)ed our sail with perfect safety, all moving 
together as if hy one impetus. To amuse our- 
selves, we Ihrow walking-sticks and other small 
articles to windward ; and after tacking, we picked 
them up as W'e passed them wdien going at our 
utmost rate of speed. This sport continued until 
it was time to go home; so returning to the 
city, we landed our party, who after courteously 
thanking us for one of the most delightful day’s 
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Moling tlwjf Sl»d are* wjJojad, viaJked wr good* 
their cama^ Mad x«iam»d 
to iCbffipBMiiM: House. 

On nitotiber occasion, the ioe happening to he ih 
fine order, I detemiaed to teit the 
ifiMid oi my ice-boat ^inst time. The day was 
l»%ht and not very cold ; so I took my wife and 
Hme one on board with me, as well as the cleiw- 
ifpiffi of the parish, who expressed « wish to be 
present daring the trial, proffering his assistance 
in timing our speed by his watch daring each 
run backward and forward. 1 should have men- 
tioned that we were sailing with the wind nearly 
abeam, our course being north and south alter- 
nately, and the wind being about west two points 
north. At first we went slowly, as I wished to 
test the quality of the track which to sail 
The first two miles were sailed in three and a 

f uarter minutes ; and the ice being found perfect, 
shook out another reef, and we sailed our very 
best We crossed the bay many times, the dis- 
tance being about two miles. Our time varied i 
somewhat, though not so much as one would i 
suppose. When sailing with the wind on the 
quarter, we made the distance in a little less than j 
two minutes ; shewing a speed of about sixty-five 
miles an hour. When sailing with the wind a 
little forward of our beam, the time made averaged 
two and a half minutes; or forty-five miles and 
upward an hour. I think we sailed at times as 
fast when on a wind as we did when sailing with 
the wind more on our quarter, especially during 
hea;^y gusts. We put our boat away before the 
wind, to shew how nearly we 'sailed as fast as the 
wind travelled ; and although it blew eqiully hard, 
when before the wind as formerly, our sail was 
sometimes quite flaccid, and between gusts the 
sheet was hardly taut at all; shewing that the 
momentum of the boat after a gust was at least 
equal to the speed of tlie wind. 

It is astonishing how use reconciles persons, 
otherwise quite nervous, to this great speed. 1 
have had ladies on board my boat who wore at 
first frightened at the ordinary rate of sailing, and 
begged me to go more slowly. After a while, how- 
ever, they were the first to entreat lor more speed, 

* Faster, faster still ! ’ until we nearly flew. The 
only danger in going so fast is running the leeward 
skate into a longitudinal crack. We can cross any 
number of cracks without a chance of injury ; but 
if the lee-runner should get into a crack running 
in the same direction as the boat, it is ten to one 
something is carried aw'ay ; or the sudden stopping 
of the boat causes all the passengers to slide away 
forward and on to the ice. But unless some one 
comes in contact with the mast, there is little 
danger of severe injury under ordinary circum- 
stances. There are no seats, and as e\ cry one is 
reclining at length on the bottom of the boat — 
which is only about ten inches above the ice — 
they have not far to fall I have sometimes sailed 
in heavy winds when, owing to the heeling of 
the boat, the ice was too weak to bear the great 
pressure of the lee skate ; a cut through aud 
sudden stoppage was the consequence, whereupon 
we all slid away forward over the bows. In such 
a case it becomes a matter of some difficulty to 
extricate the lee runner without breaking-in a 
large portion of the thin ice ; and great skill and 
eauUon ara required to prevent b^, crew, and 
lU going thfongh into the water. 


I I reooliect <me«f I hod keen gifiug a sail to 
the governor of tha Imnatie learned 

and gentlemanly MJD., hot one of the old scltoql. 
We had been aiwning in a heated munner abont 
the probable infinenoe of phrenolegicd develop* 
inant of an exagg^ted kind on some of hw 
lunabie patients. The Doctor stontly denied all 
such innuenoe as being quite unworthy of .eon* 
sideration. 1 opposed nim, on the i^unds only 
that where such development did exist of an ex* 
^gerated type, there were reasons to believe it 
aiibuld be taken into consideration. My opponent 
became very demonstrative and somewhat angiy, 
and leaping from the boat as she rounded to near 
the shore, ne fairly danced with excitement. We 
thought the ice would bear a team of elephants, 
it being nearly two feet in thickness ; but unfor- 
tunately the spot the Doctor had chosen os the 
scene of his evolutions was near to a water-hole 
that had been cut the day before, and was covered 
over with a thin coaling of ice. One step too far, 
and down he went to the bottom. Fortunately the 
water only took him up to the armjiits ; and a most 
ridiculous sight ho was, continuing to rave and 
gesticulate, getting d<'eper and deeper every mp- 
ment At last he begged me to help him out ; 
but this I declined to do unless he acknowledged 
the soundness of my phrenological statement. 
This he refused to do; .nud the argument w’axed 
hotter than before, the Doctor aftirming that ‘ in 
the water rtr out of it, wet or dry,’ he could aud 
would confound me and all such ncw-f.tnglcd 
ideas. Ilitwever, the tlulliness of the position 
]>roved too great for the heat of the Itoctor’s 
argument, and he finally gave in, shewing clearly 
that plenty of cold water thrown on a discnssioii 
did more to settle it than any quantity of heat 
aud wordy warfare. I heljied the goisl old JJoctor 
out, and forced him to go to our hou'-e, where lie 
drank a considerable modicum of ex< ellcnt whisky, 
to keep out the cold and correct the danijiness of 
his garments. A cah having been suit for in the 
meantime, 1 put him into it, aud seut him home, a 
wetter and, I trust, a wiser man, 

Poor old gentleman ! he was highlr educated, 
and a most agreeable companion. He is long 1 
since dead ; but occasionally during that winter 
w’hen I met him, T oliered to get out the ice-boat 
and renew the controveisy ; but be always declined 
any such scini-aquatic disputes, aud^rcly ventured 
again on the ice. 


GENTLENESS VERSUS FORCE. 

Thu seeming paradox, that gentleness is the great- 
est force in tlie moral world — a half truth to be 
accepted under limitations -has received iiumeroua 
illustrations ; chiefly, however, in the direction 
of unmerited suffering, calmly meekly patiently 
endured, ultimately achieving its own victory. 
The following incidents are of a somewhat differ- 
ent character, ’and may have their interest, as 
rather unique illustrations of the subject. 

A gentleman in the west of England who kept a 
first-class boarding-school, became so imbued with 
the obligations oi primitive Christianity, which 
he conceived to consist, not in any accommoda- 
tion of their principles, but in following out to 
the letter the precepts delivered in the New 
Testament, that he nad been known, apaongst 
other things, to take off his coat on the highway 
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to elotbe tli<' xniKol \ tod ’ontm under any etrettm* 
itaacM wli.item ^ ]ie turn ^ 4eaf m tQ >tb« 
d tlie Q0«d;5 if it la7^i& lu» wnm to 
gfttufjir their want, in the opution of ioi aeigh< 
bouts end friends, all this led hit& into yaxions 
extraordinaiy aberrations of personal behaviour; 
but nevertheless he was a gentleman and a 


scholar, beloved and respected by all, and i^oinst 
whom,' save for his ‘peculiarities,' not a word 
could be said. It is, however, in regard to the 
conduct of his school that we Had the illuslxatioa 
of gentleness verms force. Following out the strict 
sequence of his ideas, he come to the conclusion 
that not only ‘ bearing one another's burdens,’ but 
suflPering for others— the innocent for the guilty— 
was the great t"!hristian law. Tliis took a peculiar 
form in the discipline of his school. The usual 
delinquencies arose, and the usual punishments 
seemed demanded. To pass these by was not 
his idea at all, but to mark them with all the 
demerit they deserved, and to meet out the due 
punishment to each offence. But, in pursuance 
of his belief, these punishments were not allowed , 
to fall upon the offenders. He himself under- } 
took every task imposed, and endured every | 
punishment ordered throughout all the varied ' 
grades of discijdine needed in the school ! The ' 
most peculiar and forcible, manner in which this 
took (‘liect was in regard to corporal punishment, ' 
which became occasionally necessary, to mark the 
greater heinnusness of some offence. This also he ' 
umlcrwent, by insisting that the offender, or the 
boys generally, instead of being punished by him, ' 
should inflict the punishment on him ! Strange 
results might have been expected from such i 
strange modes of procedure ; but the singular 
cffi'ct was, that it became the one anxious concern 
of the boys neitlier by any act of commission nor 
of omis.Mon to ])lace tliernselves in such a po«ition 
that a punishment meiited by themselves should 
have to fall on their beloved preceptor, for this 
he had become to them in the highest sense, 
So far from such a course producing a vitiated 
set of pupils, the school ac<|uired well-deserved 
renown for the moral stjle of the boys and for 
their excellont atfainiueuts ; so miich so, that 
it was rather sought after by the distinguished , 
and wealthy ; and many a mkn, not unknown to 
fame, u ould own that he owed much to the good 
lonnd.itiou laid for him in heart and mind at the 
sthool thus referred to. I 

Our second illustration i.s also from school-life ' 
— this time in the cast of England, otfering a 
melancholy contrast to the preceding. The head ' 
master of'the school had been specially trained ' 
for the woik at a collegiate institution. After 
v.aried experiences as to different modes of disci- 
pline, lic had come to the belief that the shortest, 
most decisive, and effectual form of correction, 
under all circumstances, was tlie cane, as a ! 
speedy method of solving the difficulty, and a ' 
piuiishuient capable of being graduated by the 
occasion. Accordingly, as he entered the school 
each morning, the cane as the emblem of autho- 
rity and •punishment was ostentatiously brought 
forth and placed in a conspicuous position ; and 
it would not he long before it was brought into 
requisition, either for lessons not learned or for 
personal ill-conduct. Thus the whole school-hours 
were generally varied with more or less inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment — often, too often, not 


odiy with hot tiratet severity. TbSn 

geid«KBin Jbd m mimi mkm princtplw «(»| 
nations of diselfdiiie VMiw thft ^iMtct mxtmey 
ffommaiv oar imdoe mmdi/fi mA if not amouxitx 
ing to those of Puitastion of vicar 

zions panisbment, wem to porniOAted with the 
bdief that love, xner^, ana lorlMMeraaoe conH 
do moi» than severity, that the daily eoene in 
the school became a sottree <d almoOt torture to 
him, so that he could scarcely resist tempta- 
tion at times of rushing upon the principal and 
wresting the cane from nim, if not, in the heat of 
the moment, of paying him out with hie own 
weimon. 

How what was the effect upon the boys of the 
system of prompt severity thus adopted? ” Nothing 
but entire demoralisation, and that to a degree 
scarcely credible. Though the sons of well-to-do 

f iarents, mostly of gentleman-farmers andr the 
ike, in the neighbourhood, with » sprinkling of 
boys from towns, they had become so lost to truth 
and honour, that to lie under all circumstances 
had become the habit of the school. Had any- 
thing gone wrong, the first boy interrogated would 
start some unblushing lie, and the whole school 
would adhere to it with the utmost pertinacity 
and ingenuity. Nor was there any paiticular in 
which they did not exhibit a callous indifference 
to all that was honourable and right. No appeal 
to any high motive seemed possible. It was the 
express desire of the principal that no minor or 
secondary punishments should be resorted to ; 
whatever was wrong was to be reported to hin^ 
to bo dealt with in the usual way, namely, the 
cane. With what ^loreness of heart, disgust, and 
reluctance this rule was observed by the assistant 
master can well be imagined. The situation at 
length became intolerable. Being bound to 
remain for the term, he resolved to break through 
the system at all hazards. Calling the boys about 
him, he told them with what grief and disappro- 
bation he had witnessed the constant callings, &c., 
and informed them that henceforth he should 
entirely disregard the order to deliver them 
ui» to the tender mercies of the head master 
tor any and every offence, and should look to 
them for such proper behaviour as would ob- 
viate all need of punishment. He pointed out 
to them the degrading condition to which they 
were brought, the superior honour of truth to 
falsehood, of noble, right acting under all circum- 
stances, and impressed upon them that lie sought 
to be their friend and helper, instead of a petty 
exactor and fault-finder. Whenever the too 
ready lie or feigned excuse for miM-oiKTuct was 
apjiareut, he would appeal to them to be out- 
spoken and true ; that instead of aiiylliing being 
thus lost to them, tliey would rather be the 
gainers in additional sclf-respcct and satisfaction. ^ 
And here conies in Iho further illustration of 
gentleness versus force. This willing relinquish- : 
meut of the latter, iiiste.iJ ol striking from under j 
him all power of authority and discipline, and | 
leading ti> anarchy, produced an absolutely oppo- j 
site result, the ctlect of which was soou apparent i 
in, a nobler tone, almost a new lift, throughout 
the school. To the complete astoni.shmcnt of the 
head master, the discipline of the school became 
so vastly improved, lessons so well prepared, and 
all kinds of misconduct so dect eased, that, appar- 
ently to his disgust, the pocasion for tae cone 
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itlmost ceased. The contrast of the condition of 
the school when under his own regime and that 
of the usher was a condbnt puzzle to him. At 
l^ength an explanation hicame necessary at the 
cdose of the term, and here again gentleness as 
opp osed to force received a further illustration. 
I^en the time came for the usher’s departure, the 
Head master — naturally an irascible man — ^exhi- 
bited meekness and patience, and begged his 
recalcitrant suh to remain with him upon any 
terms he liked to name ; and yet, as he declined 
to promise a relinquishment of his own system, 
a parting was reluctantly agreed to. To add to 
the force of our illustration, it was remarkable 
^at the most stout-hearted boys who had shewn 
most disposition to take advantage of the con- 
trasted regime under which they had been placed, 
were the most affected on learning the result. 

The instances we have given must perhaps be 
regarded as crucial experiments, not to be ven- 
tured on save under very special conditions, but 
nevertheless as illustrating our theme iu a forcible, 
if singular manner. 


THE WAY IN WHICH LIGHTNING 
DESCENDS. 

Some months ago, the well-known French Pro- 
fessor, M. CoUadon, suggested a new theory as to 
the manner in which lightning descends. Instead 
of a perpendicular dash, as has been generally 
supposed, the Professor contended that it came 
down in a chower, driving along in multitudinous 
currents like a torrent of rain. Hence it is that 
trees are so liable to be injured, and persons who 
thoughtlessly shelter beneath them. The light- 
ning, falling in detached streams, runs along the 
branches of the tree until it is all gathered iu the 
trunk, which it bursts or tears open in its efforts 
to reach the ground. 

Various correspondents have recently sent to 
the public journals instances illustrative of this 
theory. The Times Geneva correspondent de- 
scribes a remarkable electric pbenoincnou which 
occurred at Clarens in June last. On that 
occasion heavy masses of rain-cloud hid from 
view the mountains which separate Fji))Ourg 
from Montreux; but their summits were from 
time to time lit up by vivid flashes of light- 
ning, and a heavy thunder-storm seemed to be 
laging in the valleys of the Avauts and tlie 
Alliaz. No rain was falling near the lake, and 
the storm still appeared far off, when a tremendous 
peal of thunder shook the houses of Clarens and 
Tavel to their foundations. At the same instant, 
a magnificent cherry-tree near the cemetery, 
measuring about forty inches in circumference, 
was struck by lightning. The lightning was seen 
to play about a little girl who was gathering 
cherries within thirty paces of the tree, and liter- 
ally fold her in a sheet of fire. Those beholding 
it, fled in terror from the spot. In the cemetery 
six persons, separated into three groups, none of 
them within two hundred and fifty paces of the 
tree, were enveloped in a luminous cloud. They 
felt M if they were being struck in the face with 


hailstones or fin© gravel ; and when they touched 
each other, i^arks of electricity passed from their 
finger-ends ; at the same time the lightning 
could be distinctly heard as it ran from point to 
point of the irdn railing of a neighbouring vault 
Strangely enough, neither the little girl nor any 
one of the other persons concenied was hurt ; the 
only inconvenience complained of being an unplea- 
sant sensation in the joints, as if they had been 
violently twdsted. The trunk of the cherry-tree 
was, however, as completely shivered as if it had 
been exploded by a charge of dynamite. 

A gentleman in Rugby, writing to Nature 
shortly after the above, mentions the case of a 
tree struck by lightning in Stoneleigh Park. It 
was a fine oak, about forty feet high ; and the 
lightning seemed to have struck, not at the top, 
but about two-thirds of the way up the main 
trunk, just where several of the larger brauches 
came off from the stem. » From this point to the 
ground the bark had been rent off along a strip 
about three inches wide ; and through the whole 
length, the wood beneath the bark had been gouged 
out as if by a carpenter’s tool, the groove made 
being about an inch wide and deep. The curious 
fact of the tree being struck apparently among 
the branches, at once suggested the theory of 
M. CoUadon, that the electric fluid must have 
travelled, without visilde efftxt, through the 
upper branches, and only produced disruption of 
the wood when the current was Rtreugthened by 
the combination of a great number of separate 
sti-eams. If this theory of the descent of lightning 
should eventually be proved beyond reasonable 
doubt, it would bo of importance tliat, in alKxing 
lightning-rods to buildings, their tops should be 
branched, each branch being smooth and poiided 
at its extremity, the better to conduct the subtle 
current into the main stem of the rod, and thus 
avert danger. It has lately been jiointed out 
that it is not uncommon for the tops of lightning- 
rods to be ornamented with metal balls, iui<l even 
to be tipped with a cap of glass. This, us 
I’rofessor Tait recently cx}>laiijed, is as absurd as 
it is futile, and goes far wholly to neutralise the 
advantages sought by the adoption of lightning- 
rods. I'hese, as above slated, should be smooth 
and pointed at top, and present as many 
separate points os possible the descending 
fluid, ^ 

SONNET. 

0 KOBLE maid ! When daylight sinks to sleep, 

And weary w'aiting Lids me close my eyes, 

1 fear le.st gloomy visions may arise, 

And drag me down to that iiuhappy deojt 

Where Love despairs, and Hopes and Longings weep j 
But, ere they come, I reach a land of sighs, 

Where sights and sounds are clad in quaintest guise. 
And where I hear soft strains of music sweep 
Among the .shadows to my oi>en ears, 

When, out of loving lips I cannot see, 

Float tender harmonies to dry my tears 
With wondrous melody which comforts me,. ‘ 

Destroying all the ruins of my fears, 

And lulling me to happy dreams of thee. 

w. h. c. 

Fruited and Published by W. & E. Chambkbs, 47 Pater- 
noster LU>w, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbdbob. 
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NINE DAYS ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
SHASTA. 

The vast plains of Northern California arc pene- 
trated by a transverse range of the Jloclcy Moun- 
tains, connecting the Sierra Nevada with the 
mountains on the coast of the Pacitic. Towards 
the most northerly point of this transverse range 
stands the magnificent peak of Shasta. It risc.s 
to fourteen tliousand four hundred and forty 
feet above the level of the sea— being within 
fourteen liundrcd feet of the altitude of Mont 
Blanc. It differs, however, very largely from 
the latter mountain in its superficial appear- 
ance and formation. The monarch of the Alps 
5.S remarkable for its vast glaciers, ever creeping 
down tow'ards the valle}^ yet ever being renewed 
in the lofty region of snow and ire from which 
they descend. (Jlacial action is there in perpe- 
tuid and active operation, rending the sides of tlie 
mountain into great chasms of ice, which in their 
turn are filled up by tlie descending’avalanches of 
snow, to be transmuted in time into the substance 
of the glacier itself. And so on the process goes 
from year to year and age to age. Moreover, 
the traveller wlio dares ascend these Alpine cliffs 
has a thousand dangers to contend with— now of 
el.pping into one of those dark-blue crevices which 
yawn below and around him, now of being caught 
in the rush of the coming avalanche and buried 
■deep in its deadly embrace. 

But Mount Shasta, Avliile covered in great part 
by 8UOW and ice, does not present such manifesta- 
tions of glacial action ; and it is only within these 
few years that it has been ascertained that there 
are glaciers on the mountain at all. And such 
glaciers as do exist towards its summit seem, in 
the opinion of scientific observers, as much the 
relics of ff imst condition of things as the forma- 
tion of the present. Yet the ascent of its shining 
slopes of frozen snow is not unaccompanied with 
such elements of danger as give to it the zest of 
adventure. The face of the mountain is thickly 
fltrewn with immeuse boulders of rock, detached 


from the summit and its fringe of precipices, and 
which the slightest touch brings crasliing down 
across the track of the traveller. This constant 
movement downward of fresh boulders may be 
due to the singular and interesting fact, that 
on the top of this mighty cone, nearly three 
miles above the level of the sea, its sides encased 
in a coating of perpetual snow and ice, are a 
great number of hot spring.?, continually welling 
up, and puffing jets of steam and heated spray 
into the thin chill atmosphere which there pre- 
vails ; thus exercising a solvent inrfuence upon 
tlie surrounding accumulations of frozen materials, 
and covering the shining slopes below with the 
dislodged masses of rock and ice. 

Of this little- known and interesting mountain, 
a very graphic and intelligent account is given 
in the March issue of The Californian — a new 
and promising magazine whose name has not 
yet perhaps penetrated far into the Old World. 
The account is from the pen of Mr B. A. 
Colonna, who in the summer of 1878 made a 
journey to the summit of Shasta, and remained 
there for nine days for the puqiose of scientific 
observation. In that year, Mr Carlisle P. 
Patterson, Sujierifltendent of the United States 
i Coast and Geodetic Survey, authorised Pro- 
fessor Davidson to place a theodolite and helio- 
graph on Mount Shasta, in connection with 
the work of survey then going oii under the 
Professor’s direction. The heliograph, also known 
as the heliotrope, is an instrument for signa^- 
ling messages from one point to another by flash- 
ing the sun’s rays from a mirror. The apparatus 
consists simply of a square or round mirror fixed 
oil an ordinary tripod stand, and is of various sizes 
according to distance and atmosphere. It can 
only be used in a clear sky and in Bright 
sunshine, and while in Great Britain it has been 
of especial service in the Ordnance Survey, and 
is now in general use for military purposes, the 
apparatus is especially useful in India and eastern 
couu tries generally. A very small instrument is 
capable of sending a flash a long distance. A 
ten-inch mirror will reflect* the sun’s rays in the 
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Ibm of a bright spot, or flare, to a distance of 
milw, the signal at this interval being recog- 
nisable without a telescope. In signalling, a kind 
«f Mom alphabet, consisting as it were of long 
short ‘dashes,’ is used, the dash being formed 
Igr holding an obscuring screen in front of the 
toianxt for the length of time previously arranged. 
^Iho heliograph is thus of great value as a means 
of communication between two distant divisions 
of an army, as no one can see the flash but those 
at the point to which the signal is directed ; and 
the line of communication neither requires to be 
kept open, nor can it be interfered w’ith by an 
enemy. Another use of the heliograph is in the 
measurement of long intervals of space, required 
in making extensive surveys, such as the measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian. 

It was for {lie purposes of survey rather than 
of signalling, that the United States Survey 
Department were desirous to erect a heliograpli 
on Monnt Shasta, so as if possible to connect 
that mountain directly with the summit of Mount 
Helena, standing one hundred and ninety-two 
miles distant. 

The duty of erecting the heliograph on Mount 
Shasta W'as assigned by Professor Davidson to 
Mr Colon na, who on the 24th July began the 
ascent. Another member of the same Survey 
bad been the first, three years before, to ascen<l 
Shasta and. .remain over-nigat ; be on a second 
ascent remaining on the summit for three days. 
Mr Colonna was desirous, if necessary, to wiuain 
there for a still longer period, atid made his 
arrangements accordingly. The day on which 
he began his journey was a delightful one, and 
the party were in fine spirits. Instead of the 
three or four guide'’, with alpenstocks and axes 
which the Alpine climber emidoys, Mr ColonnaV 
outfit, of seven hundred and fifty pounds-weight, 
bad to be packed from the snow-line to the sununii 
on the backs of twenty stout Indian*’— cuiious 
people, one would think, to associate with a pro- 
gress amid eternal snow and ice. And not only 
80 , bu*; these Indians were accompanied with then 
usual complement of wives or squaw.s, pajioose® 
(babies), and lean dogs ; the ‘ Indian bucks,’ as he 
calls the men, being gaily dressed in linen ‘dusters’ 
Tsachiiig to within six indies of tlie grouml, and 
jaunty straw-hats adorned w’ith broad bands of 
red or blue ribbon. ‘Nearly every one in the 
party w’as mounted ; and it was a somewliat noisy 
company, in which the voices of the bucks and 
squawrs were mingled with the crying of papooses 
and the barking of dogs, so that no one soiiml was 
clearly distinguishable.’ Tlie route was over a 
beautiful smooth mountain-trail, of a gentle ascent, 
the distance to the top from the starting-point 
being about twelve miles, or a vortical elevation 
of ten thousand four hundred and forty feet. At 
first the path wound about in splendid forests of 
sugar-pine ; but after a two hours’ ride, the sugar- 
pine Iwcame much smaller, and was interspersed 
with red fir ; and at the end of three boon the 


sugar-pine had disappeared entirelv, and there waa 
red fir only. ‘One hour later,* he says, ‘and we 
passed throrij(h the most beanti^i forest of these 
trees that I have ever seen. It was entirely 
free from anderOrnsh. The trees w^ere young and 
vigorous ; and their symmetricel end beautifully 
tapering trunks- and branches, towering many feet 
above our heads, were decorated with very delieato 
and pretty yellow mosses. There were tracks of 
deer in and across the trail everywhere, and occa* 
sionally a bear's track could be seen : but our noise 
frightened them, and they hid away.* 

At three p.h. they had reached the upper edge 
of the timber, where they were to spend the night, 
and above them towered the beautiful snow-clad 
l>eak of Shasta. While the squaws picketed the 
ponies where they could obtain a scanty meal from 
the grass, which was just beginning to spring up 
among the rocks, the guide sent some of the 
bucks forward to walk over the snow while it 
was still soft from the noonday sun, in order 
that they might 8.ive cutting places in it for their 
feet when they began the ascent in the moniing. 
After tlieir evening meal, skin-blaukets were 
spreail on the ground, and they went to sleep, but 
not till the Indians, under their mcdiciue-raan, 
liad performed such ceremonies as are customary 
with them before undertaking any imjiortant 
affair, a'compnnied with a monotonous chant, 
under the infliien ''0 of which Mr Colonna fell 
.asleep, and did not awake till the first streak of 
light was visilile in the east. Comparatively few 
Indians, he siys, have ever been to the summit 
of Mount ShiiHfa, as with them it seems a 
sacred pl.ice, its snowy mantle being regarded 
with reverence as the emblem of purity, nor 
will they defile it even with tobacco-juice. 

When the paity began the ascent on the second 
day, the lunrning was clear, and the atmosphere 
shaip and bracing, the tiieiinoineter standing at 
lliirtv-two degrees. The trail which the Indians hail 
previouslv tramped in tlie snow was folh wed step 
by step, thus sa 'ing tmich time that would oUier- 
wi.se h.ive been e.' pended in chopping a way in 
the lio/en snow. lied snow was reached at an 
elevation of about tea thousai^ feet, the micro- 
scopic I'lingi which constitute the colouring-matter 
being very abundant. The surface of the snow 
wa.s while as usual, the fungi lying at the depth 
of two iiiclios, which when the foot penetrated so 
f.ir, left a stain as of blood round the print of it. 
'I’lie fungi lias a decidedly fruity taste, one com- 
paiing It to the flavour of ripe pears, another to 
lli.il of the water-melon. A handful of it melted 
on a newspaper, left, after the water was evapo- 
rated, a reil, powdery substance, feeling on the 
iiaiids much like fine Indian meal I'his stratum 
of red matter in the snow was three inches 
thick. 

Their path now became very steep, and so hard, 
that were one to lose his footing, he might slide 
down over three or four thousand feet of snow 
without being able to stop. There was little 
danger beyond skin abrasions to be fear^ from 
such an accident — the worst part of it being the 
necessity of climbing back again. 

At about thirteen tbousimd feet above sea-level^ 
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the trovelh n passed over « aBow-drift under a 
steep wall (if pumice called the Bed Bloil^ seen 
from the valley below. The drift had been formed 
against a perpendicular wall ; bat it hiul melted 
away on tlie side next the rock, imd left a deep, 
narrow chasm, the bottom of which was imper’ 
oeptible. On the ootinde, the ice-like concretion 
fell off in a great precipice of. three or lour 
hundfed feet. It was a dangerous place; and 
as it is about this elevation that tourists generally 
begin to feel the effects of the light atmosphere, 
the party was necessarily less able to cope with 
the difficulty. The medicine-man gave out here, 
and the strongest of them advanced but slowly, 
having to stop every fifty or sixty yards to get 
breath. They were scarcely all over the drift when 
a dense cold fog surrounded and enveloped them, 
and frost formed rapidly on their beards and cloth- 
ing. Although only about thirteen hundred feet 
remained to climb, it proved by far the most 
fatiguing part of the journey ; the rarefied atmo- 
sphere making freciuent halts necessary. By noon, 
the party had got tne last pound of outfit deposited 
near the Shasta Hot Springs, two hundred and 
fifteen feet below the summit, where they pro- 
posed to camp. ‘As each Indian threw down his 
pack, he vowed in good plain English that he 
would never come up again, and anathematised 
white men in general for doing such w'ork.’ Of 
all the twenty ]>ackers wlio reached this elevation, 
not one — strange to say — had the courage or desire 
to scale the remaining two hundretl feet, but 
began their descent almost immediately, leaving 
Mr Colonna, witli tw'O attendants, to prejiarc their 
camp for tlie night. Their first care w'as to melt 
snow in a large tin vessel at tl»e Hot Springs, so as 
to provide ' ater ; but during tiiis operation, one 
of the attcielants turned ill, and hail to descend 
next morning. After dark, the thermometer was 
.standing at thirty degrees, the sky was clear, and 
the Sim'S shone with extraordinary brilliancy. 

The summit of Mount Shasta consists of two 
conical peak.s about two liumlred yards apart, tlie 
north-east one aliout fifty feet higlier than the 
other. It is in the valley between these peaks 
that the Hot Springs are siinnted. Tljey are dotted 
about over an area of nearly twenty yards square, 
and constantly send up steam strongly impregnated 
with light sulphuretted li^olrogen and other giises, 
the odour of which i.s offensive ami very oppressive, 
so much so, that in making examinations of them, 
it is impossible to hold one’s head in the fumes 
mar the ground, and breathe. The temperature 
of these springs was found to be one hundred and 
eighty-four degrees, which at that elevation would 
be about equal to the normal boiling-point The 
place is crusted over with a concretion of loose 
earth and small stones cemented together with 
sulphur, alum, and other minerals. When this 
crust was on one occasion broken through, it dis- 
closed the mouth of quite a cavern, from which 
the steam rolled out in great volumes. Another 
opening sent out the steam in a small jet that 
caused a hissing noise much like that made by 
the steam escaping from a locomotive. Tliey were 
all more active on some days than others, though 
Mr Colonna was unable to discover any change 
of temperature on these occasions. Ho was very 
much disappointed with the view from Mount 
Shasta ; for though thousands of square miles of 
beautiful country were spread out before him, he 


was so high above wbai vras near, and so fer 
from the rest, that fte whole hmdsfape was 
flattened. 

Here Mr Colonna plained eontinnonsly fep 
nine days and nights--^ wtmdetfui proof of hfe 
physical adaptability to sni^ nhCKfit w he had 
undertaken. His xemalaing had tp 

descend after continuing With him fo# days ; and 
though he had various vfeitom Whiia bn tha t^ 
none, with one exception, was abfe to i? btahi 
than two nights. ‘One lives fast,' he say^ 'at A 
great elevation. I weighed two hundred pounds 
when I went up, and lost fifteen pounds ill tne nine 
days that 1 remained. My pulse in. repose ranged 
from one hundred to one hundred and five pew 
minute, and very little exertion would send it up 
to one hundred aud twenty. My head was cleai^ 
and 1 had no difficulfy in breathing. My appetite 
was fair ; but as my food was all cold, except 
coffee and a little toasted cheese, I won tired of it, 
and craved hot bread and soup.’ The pulse or 
his attendant who stayed over the first four days, 
was lower than his, and his appetite first-rate. 
The summit of the hill is composed of a dark- 
brown igneous rock, broken into immense bouiders. 
He mentions one glacier only, which has its origin 
about one thousand feet below the summit. Many 
of the stones lower down have beautiful lichens 
on them, but on Shasta Peak there is none. 
One day he found some snow-birds ami sparrows 
dead in the snow, which he conjectureil had been 
caught on the mountain in a cold fog and perished. 
There were also a few of the onliiiury blue-flioe, 
that crawled about •sluggishly insuis the tent 
during the warmer hours of the day; but they 
were q^uite torpid by three o’clock. There are 
many ice-caverns and crevasse-s, some of them 
hundreds of feet deep, and very beautiful. When 
the thermometer stood in the valley at one hundred 
degrees in the shade, the highe.st temperature ever 
he had on the summit was sixty-seven degrees. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon, ice would form 
in the sun, and generally by sundown the ther- 
I mometer was at twenty-five degrees. The coldest 
! that he had it was eighteen degrees. Curiously 
enough, it was warmest when the wind blew 
hardest ; which he accounts for by suggesting that 
the warm air from the valleys was blown up the 
sides of the mountain. It was, however, most 
comfortable when there was no wind aud the 
thermometer stooil lowest. 

It was not till Friday, 1st Angu.s^ that the 
Aveather proved favourable fur the chief purpose 
of his ascent — namely, the placing of the helio- 
graph. At sunrise tliat day the country was 
clear all round ; and tinning his telcscojie in 
the direction of Mount Lola, one hundred and 
sixty-nine miles di.stant, where a portion of hia 
coadjutors W'ere situateil, lie could see them 
heliograph, shining like a star of the first magni- 
tude. He gave a few flashes with his own, which 
were at once answered by flashes from Lola, 
Then turning his telescope to Mount Helena, 
still further away, there, too, was the heliograph 
of the party at that place. This was one hundred 
and ninety-two miles off ; * tlie longest line,' he 
says, ‘ever observed over, in the world.' The 
longest line of the French geodesists is one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine miles, which is exceeded by 
that between Mounts Shasta and Helena by 
twenty-three miles. , 
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What is specially notable in Mr Colonna's 
expediting is, that almost single-handed he 
accomplished the ‘observing ' of a distance ranch 
exceeding tliat ever before achieved. 

His work on Mount Shasta being successfully 
accomplisbed, he descended on the 3d of August, 
pleased with his trip, yet glad that it was over. 

THE CRUISE OF THE JVASP. 

CHAPXEB V,— OCR INTERVIEW WITH THE 
ADMIBAL. 

A MORE fussy, irritable, kind-hearted, benevo- 
lent old gentleman, or a braver or better officer 
than Rear-Admiral Sir George F— — • never trod 
a vessel’s deck. To bis yowng officers, be wsis 
especially kind, though be sometimes scolded thojii 
terribly ; bat jthey loved and respected the old 
man much more than they feared him. If any 
thing, as he fancied, had gone amiss, he never 
asked for an explanation until he had given the 
supposed offender a good ‘ wigging.’ ‘ Rut then,’ | 
as the younger officers used to say of him, ‘after j 
he has knocked a fellow down, he is the first to 
pick him up again and set him on his feet.’ 

The gangway ladder was quickly thrown over 
the side of the schooner ; a pair of new wdiitc j 
man-ropes were rove ; and Lucan and I, liaving i 
put on our uniform jackets, liastoned to the gang- 
way — w'here one of our throe murines was already 
posted — to receive the chief. I 

As soou.as he got withki hail, the Admiral ; 
bawled out at the top of bis voice : ‘ What ' 

schooner ’s that ? ’ ' 

‘Her Majesty's schooner Wasp, from Port- ; 

Jackson, sir.’ j 

‘Ay, ay ; I thought so,’ replied the old officer, i 
‘And pray, where has Her Ma.ie.stv ’3 schooner! 
Wasp been all this time ? You sailed from Port- ' 
Jackson seven weeks ago, sir. — Pull alongside ! ’ j 
he bawled to the men in the boat — who hud lain ; 
on their oars while he was questioning us — with- 1 
out waiting for Lucan’s reply. 

The boat came alongside ; the man-ropes were ! 
handed to him ; and he ascended the ladder, and ! 
presently stood upon the schooner’s deck. He ! 
scowled around him as Lucan and I stood cap in ' 
hand before him ; and then turning towards us : j 
said : ‘ Pray, which of you two youngsters lias ' 
command of this vessel '? ’ j 

‘ I have, Sir George,’, replied Lucan. { 

‘And a pretty sort of commander you are !’ the ! 
old gentleman continued. ‘ WJiat have you been i 
doing these seven weeks past, sir ? The Sydney I 
mail-packet that sailed from Port-Jackson a week i 
after the Wasp left the port, arrived three weeks ! 
ago, sir! We thought you were lost ! Will you! 
answer me, sir 1 What the mischief have you 
been about all this while ? Why don’t you ; 
speak V _ _ | 

‘ I will explain, if yon will give me time. Sir i 
George,’ replied Lucan. And then he briefly told j 

how, having been informed by Captain J) : 

that there was no need to hurry, he had thought j 
it his duty to search after a pirati^l Malay ptoa i 
tliat iiad been seen off the coast of New Guinea, in i 
the vicinity of Torres’ Strait — | 

‘A piratical Will-o’-the-wisp, I presume, sir,’ j 
ifitewupted. the AdmiraL ‘ Where is the proa ? 1 


Did you see anything of her ! What have yon 
done with her?’ 

*We hunted her down and sunk her, Sir 
George,’ continued Lucan; ‘hut not before her 
crew had plundered a Fre-nch vessel and murdered 
all hands on board. The proa had a consort 
with her, which instead of coming to her as-si-stance 
wlien we attacked her, stood away northward 
before tlie wind, and got clear off.’ 

‘ Eh I what V exclaimed the Admiral. ‘ You 
sunk the wretched villains? That was well, my 
lad. And it’s a great pity the othens got away. 
But we ’ll go below, as soon as you come to an 
anchor— can’t anchor in a better spot than where 
you are now — and then yon must tell me all 
! about this matter. — A jiretty craft this ! A nice 
little ve.ssel,’ he wont on, his good temper quite 
restoreil. ‘ A swift sailer too, I should judge. 

Does credit to Captain D . I shall tell him so 

when I see him. .1 ust the kind of vessel I wanted.* 

In a few minuto.s the anchor was let go, the 
sails were furled : and then the Admiral, Lieute- 
nant Lucan, and I de.scended to the cabin. Lucan 
spread a chart upon the table, and related to the 
old officer the details with which the reader is 
already acquainted, traced upon the chart the 
course we had steered while in search of the proa, 
and ]>ointed out the part of the coast tipon which 
the French barque had gone on shore, and the 
spot whereat we fell in with and sunk the pirate 
vessel. 

The Admiral listened attentively, frequently 
praising our conduct ; and when Lucan concluded, 
he a.sked to see tlie remnants of female wearing 
aj>pare.l, and the lock of hair — the only relics of 
the fearful atrocity that we had brought away 
from the stranded ves.sel. These ho e.vamincd 
clo.sely, taking a note of the letters Al. F. L. 
marked on two of the articles of apparel. Ho 
then walked round the schooner upon deck, and 
between decks, ex}>res:sing his satisfaction with 
everything he beheld ; and having invited Lucan 
and me to dine with liirii on board the frigate, he 
re entered his boat and returned to liis ship. 

Three weeks later, the I'csta arrived at Singa- 
pore ; and (kiptain D was informed of the 

adventures of tin' IPmp during lier passage from 
Port Jackson. JltNinwiiile, an inquiry was set on 
foot relaliv;; to tlie nnibrtnuate French barque ; 
and aller the laj)se of three lu^nths, we learned 
that a French ves.sel-- lhe Alarr/uerite, oi Marseilles 
— coniinanded by M, Laroque, had sailed from 
France on a trading voyig^e to the East Indies. 
Tlii.s ves.sel had touched at Manilla, and had there 
received on board a passenger of the name of Le- 
grand, with his wile and daughter, the latter a 
child of ten years of age — together with three 
other male passengers, whose names I have for- 
gotten. It is probable that 1 should have likewise 
forgotten the name of Legrand, hut that it was 
Bub.sefjuently forcildy recalled to my memory in a 
singular manner, as will afterwards he related. 
The Marguerite had sailed from Manilla for St 
Denis, in the Isle of Bourbon, hut had never 
arrived at that pork 

Sliortly after the arrival of tiie Vesta at Singa- 
pore, the Wasp was desjctatched on a cruise amongst 
the islands of the archipelago — Lucan being per- 
mitted to retain his coimuand until the Vesta 
should sail for England ; , but as the corvette was 
sent to cruise meanwhile off the coasts of China 
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and Japan, I, much to my disappointment, was 
ordered to ret iru to my duty on board of her. 

CHAPTEtt VI. -WHAMPOA— LUCASiS BISCOVEBY IN 

chano-lin’s bazaab. 

Everybod who visited Singapore twenty-five 
years* ago, ur during many years previous and 
subsequent to tliat period, knew Wliampoa, the 
rich, polite, intelligent Chinese merchant ; the 
purveyor ; the purcliaser of old or damaged 
stores ; the roller of fresh stores and provisions ; 
the general dealer in everything that was to be 
bought or sold. Not a shin — man-of-war or 
luerchantxnan — ever entered the port without 
receiving a visit from Whampoa, who came on 
board almost before the anchor was down, with 
his budget of news, and the latest journals from 
England, to offer his services in any way to the 
captain, oflicens, or passengers. In Whampoa’s 
bazaar — wbic.h was a favourite lounge witli the 
officers of the garrison, and the naval officers 
whose ships lay in the roads — every description 
of Indian or Chinese nick-nacks, or curiosities, 
was to he found, together with more substantial 
merchandise of every variety ; and without ever 
intruding, or urging his visitors to purchase what 
they did not require, tlio urbane proprietor 
aj>peared to take delight in shewing them round, 
and pointing out to tlieir notice anything that he 
fancied it would please them to look upon and 
examine — offering refreshments free of cost, and 
striving in every way to make them comfortable. 
Wlianipoa, who spoke English with remarkable 
fluency and correctness lor a Chinaman, and ■who 
often acted as an interpreter to his visitors, had, 
moreover, a ha]ipy knack — even when suddenly 
questioned — of turning a rude or contemptuous 
remark into a flattering expression. I'lie worthy 
merchanl's subordinates, though outwardly civil 
and attentive, were more prejtuliced against for- 
eigners than ho ; and sometimes, when conversing 
together, they would make use of contemiituous 
expressions in relation to the visitors, such as 
Celestials generally consider themselves entitled 
to use when speaking of the ‘infefior races’ of 
Europe. One day a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
lately arrived from England, visited the bazaar. 
Whampoa as usual was polite and attentive ; but 
his subordinates, looking at ll)(3 ladies, frequently 
made use of the word fanrjui—a term meauing 
‘"'undering demons,’ which the (Jhiuese are 
acenstoiucd to employ when allmling to the 
English. One of the ladies, who had remarked 
the frequency of this expression, sudileuly address- 
ing the merchant, said ; ‘ Ch, j\ir Whampoa, pray, 
what is the meaning of the won! famjui, which 
these people so often use when looking at us 'C 

^Fanqni, dear madam,’ replied the merchant — 
for the moment taken aback, but quickly re- 
covering himself — ‘fanqui is an expressive term, 
meaning lovely, elegant, fascinating, frequently 
employed by the Chinese when speaking of the 
grace and beauty of English ladies.’ 

As may’well be imagined, Whampoa had from 
lime to time to contend against competitors of 
his own race, who, envious of his good fortune, 
sought to establish themselves in business in 
yiiigaporo in opposition to himself. He gener- 
ally made sliort-work of these persons, who had 
neither his wealth nor his tact, nor hia knowledge 


of the English languid nor of the character of 
the English people, ac^ired daring his long 
residence on the island. Om of these merchants, 
however, named Cbang-lin, who was possessed of 
greater wealth than those who had preceded him, 
established a bazaar in opposition to Whampoa, 
and seemed for a while in a fair way to establish 
himself firmly in the town. There were rumours 
afloat that Cliang-lin, as xvas the case with many 
of his class, had secret dealings with the crews of 
the Malay and Chinese proas which were making 
such havoc amongst the traders to the islands at 
this period ; and it was said furthermore, that 
Chang-lin had been compelled to quit Pulo- 
Penang, on which island he had previously 
endeavoured to e.stablish himself, by reason of 
the suspicions that 'were rife of his complicity 
with the pirates ; but some persons believed that 
these rumours were set afloat by ^Vhampoa and 
his friends, in order to create an ill-feeling against 
his competitor. At all events, Chang-lin e.stab- 
lishfcd a bazaar in opposition to Whampoa, and for 
a while seemed likely to prosper. Whampoa was 
a tall slender man, of grave and dignified aspect, 
and about thirty-five years of age— though it is 
alvvay.s dilficult and almost impossible to guess 
the age of a Chinaman. But it was known that 
he had come a young man to Singapore, and had 
lived there for at least, twenty years. Chang-lin 
was a little, fat, oily Chinaman, always grinning 
and grimacing, whose prototype may be seen in 
the windows of many tea-shops, and whose age 
might have been anything hetwecii^ forty and 
seventy years. 

Thus matters stood when the Vesta, after cruis- 
ing for sixteen months olf the coasts of China 
and Japati, returned to Singa))ore, previously to 
sailing for England. The little JVasp had also 
just returned from her cruise amongst the islands, 
after having hunted down and destroyed several 
proas, and having completely broken up and laid 
waste a haunt of Uie pirates on one of the islands. 
Lncau had resigned hia command, and returned 
on board the corvette, he being anxious to get to 
Englanii, and have his acting rank as Lieutenant | 
confirmed. One day, while strolling about the j 
town with other officers belonging to tlie corvette, 
he turned in to Chang-liu’s bazaar, and amused 
himself, with his companions, in examining the 
variety of nick-nacks exposed for s;ile, and in 
making some trifling purchases. At length he 
entered a compartment of the bazaar in which 
China-crape and Cashmere shawls and otlier 
articles of costly feminine attire were exhibited 
for sale. A pair of child’s morocco slippers pre- 
sently caught his eye, precisely resemhiiug those 
which he had brought from the cabin of the 
plundered and stranded French barque, and which 
he had carefully preserved. He took them xip, 
and examined them narrowly. They were similar 
in every respect, and might have been made for 
the same cbihl. Still, lie thought, two pair of 
slippers might be alike anywhere ; yet for some 
reason, perhaps liardly known to himself, he was 
induced to examine more closely the other articles 
in the compartment ; and while thus engaged, he 
came across a (fiiina-crape shawl with the letters 
M. F. li. marked in red silk in one corner of the 
shawl— the same letters, worked with the same i 
material, as those on the remnants of female 
apparel found on the cabin floor of the French ; 
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barqttflk He started with surprise as he thought 
to uimsdf: 'Can it be that this shawl once 
bdonged to the unfortunate lady who was a 
passenger on board the plundered vessel V 

At this moment, Chang-lin entered the com- 
partment, and seeing a young English officer thus 
occupied, began to press him to purchase the 
article he was examining; and shewed others, 
among which was a Cashmere shawl or tippet, 
similarly marked ; and seeing that Lucan still 
hesitated — for he was so taken by surprise that 
he scarcely knew how to act — Chang-lin still urged 
him to purchase some of the articles ‘Officer 
wantee make ’anaonie present to young lady V he 
said. (Chang-lin was far from being so proficient 
in the English langixage as was his brother Celestial 
whom he sought to rival.) ‘ ‘Waitee one piecoy 
minute. I shew Sa’ib officer someting— oh, very 
mosch fine,’ .He drew forth a key from some 
secret receptacle in his voluminous garments, and 
unlocked a drawer containing several articles of 
jewellery; and producing a lady’s bracelet, set with 
magnificent pearls and tunjuoise, handed it to the 
young Lieutenant, who, however, intimated that 
he had no notion of making any such e.vpensive 
purchase. Nevertheless, struck bj' the beauty of 
tiie costly trinket, he examined it closely, and 
to his astonishment, perceived engraved, in very 
minute Roman characters, on the in.siile of the 
bracelet, the name ‘ Marie Felicie Legrand !’ 

‘Marie Felicie Legrand!’ he thought to him- 
selt ‘ The name of one of the female passengers 
who was oi]i board the Marffuerite, and the name 
that answers to the initials M. F. L., marked alike 
on the torn raiment found in the cabin of the French 


barque, and on the shawls I have just looked at !’ 
It was a very remarkable coincidence, as he had 
found a clue that might lead to the discovery of 
the pirates who had escaped when their comrades 
were fired upon by the Wasp. ‘ Some people 
would say,* he thought, ‘ that I have been directed 
by Providence — and perhaps it may bo so — to the 
receiver of at least a portiou of the spoil plundered 
from the French vessel.’ 

Perceiving the young officer’s astonishment, and 
taking it for indecision, Chang-liu continued to 
press him to become a purchaser. There was a 
variety of apparently co.stly articles of jewellery 
in the drawer — earrings, bracelets, lockets, neck- 
laces, &e. ; and to these, one after another, Chang- 
lin called the attention of the young officer ; hut 


though Lucan, under the pretext of admiring the.se 
articles, examined them narrowly, he could dis- 
cover no'particular mark upon any one of them. 

‘Me sell mosch sheap, Saib officer,’ said the 
merchant. ‘Me poor man. Wantee get money, j 
Whampoa reech man, plentee too mosch money 
got. Makee officer pay too mo.sch. No care 
for makee .sell sheap like me. Whampoa no got 
such fine piecey goods in him bazaar.’ 

Lucan declined to purchase such costly wares ; 
but he was determined, if it were possible, to find 
out how and when Chang-lin hud become tlio 
possessor of the marked articles. Even if the 
merchant were innocent of complicity with the 
pirates, he thought he must know from whom he 
had purchased such costly gooda 

'Wait,' said he; *I will speak to ray friends, 
and bring them to look at these trinkets;’ and 
naming his brother-officers, he acquainted them 
with the startling discovery he had made. 


‘ Come with me, and look at the name and the 
initials, so that you may be able to swear — should 
it be necessary — that you have seen them,' he 
said ; ‘ but be secret Don’t let the old fellow 
suspect that there is anything amiss, or he may 
conceal or get rid of the goods.’ 

‘Purchase them, Charley, and make sure of 
them,’ said one of the young men. 

I ‘ Find me the money, and I will,’ replied Lucan. 
* But my finances are not in a flourishing condition 
just now, at the fag-end of a three years’ cruise ; 
and then, the discovery may come to nothing 
after all.’ 

The party, however, followed Lucan into the 
compartment, where Chang-lin awaited them ; 
and in the hope of making a profitable trade, the 
merchant eagerly displayed the various articles, 
while Lucan secretly directed his friends’ attention 
to the name and initials. Then, after making a 
few trifling purchases — Lucan possessing himself 
of the duplicate pair of child’s slippers — the 
officers promised to look in again, and quitted 
the bazaar. 

Captain D happened to be on shore ; and 

Lucan found him out, and acquainting hiin with 
the discovery he had made, asked liis advice. 

‘ We had better see Whampoa,’ said the Captain. 
‘I believe him to be an honest man ; and though 
he would no doubt be glad to compel Chang-lin 
to quit Singapore, I don’t think he would willingly 
do him any wrong. At all events, he is conver- 
sant with the habits of his countrymen, and is 
acejuainted with every merchant, Chinese or Euro- 
pean, in the different islands. He corresponds 
with them frequently; and through his knowledge, 
and his influetjce over the affairs of many amongst 
them, we may perhaps be enabled to sift this 
matter to the bottom.’ 

Whampoa, like everybody else in Singapore, 
had heard the history of the i)lun(lcred barque 
Marguerite, now almost forgotten. He listened 
attentively to Lucai>’s story ; but shook his head 
gravely when it was ended. ‘ It looks had, gentle- 
men,' he said. ‘ Chang-lin, I have no doubt has 
dealings with the Malays, but chiefly in the pur- 
chase of contraband goods. This i.s a more serious 
affair ; and great caution and much in([uiry are 
necessary before you can charge him with having 
obtained the goods of which wu speak knowing 
them to he a portion of the plunder taken from 
the French ship, now many mouths ago. It is 

I xossihle indeed that the goods may have come into 
lis possession through other hands. He may be 
perfectly innocent in the matter. But if you 

f lease, gentlemen, to leave this business to me, 
will do my be.st to fathom the mystery. But be 
silent meanwhile. Whisper not a word, even 
amongst yourselves. Trust me when I say that 
I will do Chang-lin no wrong, though he has 
spoken evil of me ; and in a few days, if you are 
secret, 1 will learn all that can be learned of the 
affair.’ 

Captain D consented to follow the mer- 

chant’s advice. We on board the corvette were 
told to be silent in relation to the matter ; and a 
week passed away, during which we hardly spoke 
a . word about it to one another. We went on 
shore as usual, and occasionally visited Obang- 
lin’s bazaar, though Whampoa’s was our favourite 
lounging- place ; but though one or another of us 
met Whampoa daily, he never opened his lips 
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relative to the inquiries he had promised to set 
on foot, with so much confidence of success ; and 

Captain D began to suspect — as did we all— 

that he had failed in his endeavour, and was 
unwilling,' after the confidence he had manifested, 
to confess to his failure. 

‘ I ’ll give him another week,’ said the Captain, 
when a fortnight had expired ; ‘and then, if he 
can give us no information, we '11 do the best we 
can for ourselves ; for I am determined not to let 
the matter drop until I am convinced that nothing 
more respecting the atrocious affair can be dis- 
covered.* 

CHAPTER VIE — WHAMPOA PEEBETS OUT THE 
FIEATE& 

Singapore derives its importance solely from 
its peculiar position, which has rendered it the 
emporium of the commerce of the adjacent islands 
and countries. It is therefore constantly visited 
by a great number of native craft, from all parts 
of India and China, as well as fnun Borneo, 
Celebes, Manilla, and numberless large and small 
islands, which bring cargoes of rice, silk, sapan- 
wood, spices, and oriental products of every con- 
ceivalde variety ; these cargoes being afterwards 
re-shipped to all parts of Europe, but chiefly to 
England. Among these vessels are many junks and 
proas which come laden with legitimate cargoes, 
and are honest traders enough — so h>ng as they 
have no op[>ortunity to be otherwise than Iionest, 
though it 18 unwise to jdaco too much trust and 
confidence in them. 

We on boaid the corvette had often admired, 
on account of the beautiful mould of her long low 
black hull and her tall raking masts, one large 
tliree-inasled proa, which evidently came from 
some island near by, inasmuch as she was seldom 
absent from Singapore for more than three weeks. 
She always came to an anchor about a qnailer of! 
a mile astern of the Vesla; and one morning 
immediately after gun-fire, when she had been 
absent about her usual time, we saw her entering 
the harbour, and watched her until she brought 
up in her customary position. Her crew were 
etill employed in lowering and furling her sails, 
when a bout — or rather I shouUl say a canoe — 
in which two men were sealed, besides the two 
who used the paddles, put off from her to the 
shore. An hour later, Wliampou's well-known 
boat was seen approudiing the corvette, with the 
merchant himself seated in her stern-sheets. It 
was early to receive a visit from him, tliough he 
was accustomed to send a boat alongside every 
morning with a supply of fruit and vegetables 
for the day. In a few minutes he stood on the 
deck of the corvette, and asked to see Captain 

D . He was requested by the Captain’s 

servant to descend to the cabin. 

‘ The old chui) has brought some news, I ’ll bet,’ 
said Lucan. ‘Hid you sec his face? A China- 
man seldom betrays any excitement or agitation ; 
but I’m sure, from his look and his coming on 
board so early, that there is something astir.' 

‘Please to go to the Captain in his cabin, 
gentlemen,’ said the Captain’s steward, saluting us 
as he approached. 

‘ I told you so,’ said Lucan to me ; and he and 
I went together into the Captain’s cabin, where 
we found Whampoa quietly seated on the sofa- 
locker, while the Captain paced to and fro. 


‘These gentlemen had charge of the Wa$p at 
the time of the occurrence,’ said the Qaptain to 
the merchant as we entered the caVdn. Then 
addressing Lucan, he went on: ‘You still have 
possession of the articles you iHOUght away from 
the Margiierite, Mr Lucan r 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Lucan. 

‘ Then get ready to go on shore with me imme- 
diately, both of you,’ continued the Captain. ‘ You 
will take the articles with you, Mr Lucan,' he 
added. ‘ Whampoa brings strange news,' he went 
on, as we were leaving the cabin. ‘ He tells me 
that the female passengers on board the MarguerUe ■ 
were carried off by the pirates, and that the child 
still lives, and may be rescued from the villains.’ | 

In a few minutes, Captain D , Lucan, and I ! 

were on our way to the shore in the Captain’s gig, I 
Whampoa following in Ins own boat. 

On landing at the wharf, we proceeded — Wham- 
poa still accompanying us — to Clmng-Un’s bazaar, 
where we found a small party of peons (native 
policemen) apparently having charge of Chang-lin 
and two truculent, ill-looking Malays ; and shortly 
afterwards, one of the magistrates of the town 
made his appearance. A brief conversation in the 
Malay language — unintelligible to us — ensned 
between the magistrate, the two Malays, and 
Whampoa and Chang-lin — the latter gesticulating 
violently, and nodding his head like a mandarin 
image in a tea-shop. After a while, Chang-lin was 
requested by the magistrate, in English, to pro- 
duce the articles which had attracted the notice 
of Lucan three weeks before. This he did w-ith 
apparent readiness, producing not only the brace- 
let and the two . shawls, but likewise throwing 
open for our inspection all the drawers and cabinets 
ill the coiiipartiiient, and waving his hands as if to 
invite us to examine everything they contained. 
The murks on the shawls were compared with 
those on the articles of female raiment that Lncan 
had brought with him, and found to be similar in 
every respect ; the bracelet was examined, and 
the two pairs of child’s slippers were compared 
and measured and found to be precisely alike ; but 
as on the previous occasion, when Lucan examined 
the various articles, no other marks, names, or 
initials could be discovered. 

While this was going on. Captain D , Lucan, 

and I were still alimtst in the dark as to what had 
really occurred to give cause for this search. We 
supposed the two villainous-looking Malays to have 
formed a portion of the crew of the proa that bad 
made off when her consort was fired into by the 
guns of the IVasp ; but we were not sure of thi^ ; 
for thongb the men were closely watchfid by the 
peons, they moved about freely, and neither they 
nor Chang-lin appeared to be actually in custody 
of the police. 

Wlmaipoa, however, proceeded to explain mas- 
ters to us ; but even now he was extremely reticent. 

It appeared from his story, that he had long sus- 
pected the proa to which the Malays belonged, and 
which ostensibly traded regularly between Sin^ 
pore and the atljacent shores of Malacca, -to DO 
occasionull V emjdoyed in a less honest mannepj 
in a word, ho suspected her to be a pirate vessel hot 
disguise ; and he believed that her crew found a 
reiwiy purchaser of such valuable plunder as they 
could not easily dispose of without bringing 
picion upon themselves, in Chang-lin. Moreovei^ 
for reasons that he did not explain, he had for 
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Boine time past suspected that the two females — 
the mother and daughter— who were known to have 
been on Taoard the Marguerite when that vessel 
sailed from Manilla, were held in durance by the 
Malays on one of the islands of the archipelago. 
He had long wished to ascertain whether his sus- 
picions were correct ; and when he heard from 
Captain D that various articles which the Cap- 

tain believed had once been the property of the 
female passengers on board the Marguerite, were 
stored in Chang-lin’s bazaar, he resolved forth- 
with to institute inquiries, which led to a corro- 
boration of his suspicions. His widely extended 
business connections with the merchants, native as 
well as European, in the different islands, enabled 
him to obtain information that could be obtained 
by few others ; and to produce witnesses — in the 
two Malays — who, on conditidh of being exempted 
from punishment themselves, were prepared to 
swear that their chief and others — with whom it 
appeared they had quarrelled — had assisted in the 
plunder of the French ship and in the massacre of 
her crew, and had carried off the female passen- 
gers on board — one of whom had since died, while 
the other, the child, was still living. Whampoa 
furthermore stated, that having satisfied himself as 
to the truth of the evidence of the two Malays, he 
had sought an interview with the magistrate then 
present, who had taken measures to arrest the 
captain and the chief owner of the proa, on their 
return to Singapore, when as usual tliey would 
come on shore with the two men who had betrayed 
them. (It was these four men whom we on board 
the Vesta hi^d seen put off from the proa an hour 
or so previous to Whampoa’s visit to the corvette.) 
On landing at the wharf, the traitors pointed out 
the captain and the owner of the proa to the peons 
w’ho were in attendance, who arrested them, and 
conveyed them to jail, while their betrayers were 
taken to Chang-lin’s bazaar, and j)l<iced— together 
with Chang-lin himself— under the surveillance 
of the police, until our arrival at the bazaar. 

Tins was the story told by Whampoa, who, 
however, declined to mention the names of the 
merchants and others who had aided him to 
accomplish his object. Lieutenant Lucan and I, 
and the sailors who boarded the French barque 
with us, were subpoenaed to appear as witiiesses 
at the tnal of the captain and the owner of 
the proa ; and until the trial should come off, 
Chang-lin and the two traitor Malays were sepa- 
rately confined in prison, as likevvise were the 
rest of the proa’s crew, the vessel itself being 

meanwhile placed in charge of the police. ^ 

• 

ABOUT MONEY ORDERS. 

It is probably not generally known that the 
Money Order Office dates as far back as 1792. 
In that year three enterprising Post-office officials 
drew up a scheme which was approved of by 
the autnorilies, arid permission granted to them 
to cany it on. It was at first a purely private 
undertaking, the business being conducted undcir 
the title of ‘ Stow & Co.,’ and was, even with tfie 
high rate of eightpence per pound, 8ticces.-j!ui j 
from the first. It w'as carried on in this w.yr 
1838, by which time the experiment was 
sufficient to prove the usefulness of the system. 
In that year, therefore, the government approved 
of the recommendation of the Postmaster-general, | 


Lord Lichfield, that the system should henceforth 
I be incorporated as a branch of the Post-office. 
. On the b'lh December of the same year, the Crown 
I formally took over the business of the firm ‘ Stow 
& Co.,’ commencing it in two rooms in the north 
end of the old General Post-office, St Martiu’s- 
1 le-Grand, London. 

With the transfer, some very material benefits 
at once accrued to the public. The rates of 
commission were reduced from eightpence to .six- 
pence for orders of two pound.s and under ; and 
to one shilling and sixpence on sums from two to 
five pounds ; while the orders themselves were 
]»rinted on sheets of paper, upon which the letter 
might be written, so as to avoid the charge of 
double postage. These concessions naturally in- 
creased the business ; and the first year after the 
government took over the money order service, 
188,921 oitlers amounting to L.313,124 were issued, 
upon which commission amounting to L.f)Gr>2 was 
charged : and 188,G35order8 amounting to L.3il,727 
were paid. 

The introduction of penny po.stage in 1840, 
and the great reduction of the postage rates 
generally, had so considerable an effect' on the 
money order business that it was more thau 
trebled. In that year too, further reductions in 
the rates were made, the commission being three- 
pence instead of sixpence, and sixpence where it 
nad previously been one sliiliing and sixpence ; a 
conce-ssion made, we are told, with a view to 
remove all iinlucement to send coin by post ; the 
result of which was tliat, during the first complete 
year after these changes, the business again trebled 
itself. Under government management, and with 
the liberal reductions made in the charges, and the 
great facilities offered to the public for the trans- 
mission of small sums of money by tliis luecuis, 
it was but natural that the money order system 
should lake rapid strides in its success, and should 
quickly develop into an institution of immense 
proportions. 

We will now briefly trace the progress of the 
system up to the present year of grace. 

The removal, in 1854, of certain prexaulionary 
nieasure.s that Inid hitherto been deemed requisite, 
hut which exjierienoe proved to be unuecessary, 
was the means of gicatly increasing the money 
order Imsiuoss ; while luithcr relaxations in 1857 
met witli a like result. In the previous year 
(185(5), money order busine-ss Wiis begun with the 
colonie.s, and in 1860 with foreign countries. On 
the Jst January 1862, the maximum limit for 
wliicli luoney orders could be drawn was raised to 
ten pounds ; which had the effect of increasing the 
amount of money that passed through the Post- 
office in thi.s respect to the extent of more than a 
million sterling, and this notwithstanding the 
distress prevailing at the time in the cotton 
■ districts, as well as a reduction in the fee for 
registering letters. 

On the 1st May 1871, important alterations took 
place in the scale of money order commission. In 
fact, a new scale was introduced, which appears to 
liave been based upon the postage rates. Under 
it, orders for sunjs under ten shillirt^ were 
issued for a penny ; and for sums of ten shillings 
and under one pound at twopence ; one penny 
being charged for every pound up to the maximum 
limit of ten pounds. As may be imagined, such 
greatly reduced rates were folloi^ed by a marked 
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increase of business, being, estimated in the 
first year at eighteen per cent,, which has rapidly 
progressed in each suceeding year up to the present 
time. But notwithstanding this circumstance, the 
new scale proved a mistake for although the 
number of money orders issue’d continues to be 
enormous, yet surprising as it may appear, there 
is not a corresponding iinancial success. The fact 
of the matter is that the annual increases have 
arisen mainly in orders for the lesser amounts — 
namely, those of two pounds and under ; and as 
we are told that the cost, to government, of each 
money order transaction is as nearly as possible 
threepence, the inevitable conseriuence has been a 
loss upon the greater part of the business, which, 
before the increase of rates, was estimated at the 
rate of ten thousand pouruls per annum. In short, 
the profits derived from the larger amounts have 
not been found sufficient to cover the loss ; and 
consequently, had it not been for the foreign and 
colonial money order business, an actual deficit 
must have ensued in this most important state 
department. 

The government have by no means been blind 
to these untoward circumstances ; on the contrary, 
they have been the subject of serious attention for 
some years past ; and it was with the view of 
obviating the consequences of a deficit that the 
initial money order rate was raised from a penny 
to twopence on the 1st of January 1878. But as 
will be obvious, this was only partially meeting 
the case ; for all orders issued at twopence are still 
creative of a loss ; while those issued at three- 
pence, if they involve no loss, are at the same 
time not productive of any gain. Bearing this 
in view, the government had in mind a scheme 
of Post-office Kotos which was calculated to meet 
the dilBculty, and they would no doubt have 
developed it concurrently with the raising of the 
money order rates, had it not been necessary to 
obtain first of all parliamentary sanction ; and 
this was only obtained during the recent session, 
tinder Mr Fawcett's Post-ollice (Money Orders) 
Bill. W’e shall now proceed to explain the chief 
objects of tlie measure. 

It is designed to issue ten classes of Notes for 
fixed amounts — namely, Is., Is. dil., 2s. 6d., 5s., 
78. Gd., lOii., 12s. Gd., 15s.,- 178. Cd., and 2t)s., at 
a halfpenny for each of the lirst three ; a penny 
for each of the next three ; and twopence for 
each of the remaining amounts. The note W'hen 
issued is to be signed and .stamped by tiie issuing 
postmaster, and will thus be paj’able to bearer | 
at any savings-bank or Money Order Office in the 
country ; but if cautiously disposed, the remitter 
can (1) insert the name of the person to whose 
signature only it is to be paid ; or (2) he can also 
insert the name of the particular post-office at 
which it is to be cashed ; or (3) he can cross it so as 
to make it in all respects like a cheque similarly 
dealt with. Mr Chetwynd, Iteceiver and Account- 
ant General to the Post-office, whose name is so 
favourably known in connection with postal work 
generally, and more particularly os the originator 
and jgint organiser of the present admirable 
system of government savings-banks, is tlie author 
of this ingenious scheme. So carefully has he 
elaborated the proposition in all its details, that 
not only did it gain the unanimous approWtion 
and recommendation of a Treasury Committee 
— presided over by the late Mr George Moore — 


appointed to inquire into its merits, but it has also 
met with the approval of that eminent body of 
financial and commercial representatives the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, who resolved by a 
large majority at one of tlveir meetings to support 
the movement. There can be no doubt that it 
will prove a great boon to the poorer classes, 
which was the original intention of the money 
order system, as we have shewn ; while to com- 
mercial men it will also be most useful, especially 
as it is proposed by Mr Chetwynd that the new 
notes should be sold in books for use as required, 
as well as singly. 

To return, fiowever, to money orders proper j 
the whole of the advantages and benefits derived 
from the money order system may be attributed to 
the agency of the little document called the 
‘advice,' which i# really the counterfoil of the 
money order itself. It may be regarded as the 
mainspring of the whole service ; its usefulness 
to the system being incalculable ; its most 
important function to prevent fraud. No order 
is paid until compared with its duplicate or 
‘advice,’ with the exceptiou only of such orders 
as are paid through bankers ; and as it bears 
jiarticulars regarding the payee which are not 
shewn on the order itself, it would not always 
be easy for an individual who had fraudulently 
obtained the latter to get it cashed ; while the 
slightest attempt to alter in. any w’ay the amount 
on the order can at once bo detected by means of 
the aforesaid ‘ advice.’ Mr Chetwynd, in evidence 
before the Treasury Committee already referred to, 
described the further uses of tlie ‘ail vice’ as fol- 
lows : ‘ It localises the payment, and thus enables 
the Post-olfice to provide money to meet the pay- 
ment at the right place. The postmaster w’ho 
receives “ advices” knows that the corresponding 
orders will bo presented in a day or two. If he 
did not know that these money orders were to bo 
presented, he would remit the money to London, 
and the presenters of the orders might have to 
wait two or three days before obtaining payment. 
Another advantage is, that the postmaster is very 
distinctly informed how much was paid in by the 
remitter at the ofiice of issue ; and thus he is 
enabled to protect himself and the department 
against fraudulent alteration of the amounts,’ 

At the chief money order office in London, 
where tlie amount of business daily tran.^acted is- 
very great, many instances come under notice of 
the usefulness of the ‘advice;’ and it may be 
worth while to quote one here. Two or three 
years ago, a woman presented an order payable 
to the well-known minister Mr Spurgeon, the 
initials of whose Christian name are C. H,, the 
order heing signed ‘ Charles Haddon ’ on one line 
and ‘Spurgeon’ on the next; but as the signa- 
ture did not correspond with the name given 
in the ‘advice,’ payment was refused, and the 
applicant was askeil from whom it had been 
received, to which she replied: ‘A customer — 
Mr Spurgeon.’ Not feeling satisfied, however, 
the clerk retained the order, took the woman’s 
name aud address, and desired her to tell Mr 
Spurgeon to come himself and sign it. The 
result was the discovery that the money order 
had been fraudulently obtained; and although 
the woman had given a false name and address,, 
she was afterwards apprehended, and sentenced 
to four mouths’ imprisonment. This is only one 
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cauie oat of many, we believe ; bat it is sufficient 
to demonstrate the security given by the ‘ advice ' 
to the motley order system ; and were it to be 
abolished, as has been absurdly suggested by 
some, for the purpose of reducing the costs of 
&e service, the system would at once be robbed 
^ a feature on which rests its chief claim to 
popularity. 

According to the last Report of the Postmaster- 
ganeml, there are now six thousand and sixty 
offices open throughout the United Kingdom at 
which money order business may be transacted ; 
and the total number of inland transactions 
leached nearly seventeen millions ; while the total 
value amounted to nearly twenty-five million 
ounds ; shewing that on the average for every 
undred persons of the population, over forty- 
nine orders were issued. Thi^ however, we are 
told, is. a decrease of three per cent on the 
number issued in the previous year; which is 
partly accounted for by the raising of the initial 
rate from one penny to two}>ence, and the reduction 
of the registered letter fee from fourpence to two- 
pence ; partly by the depression in trade ; and to 
, a great extent by the discontinuance of the use of 
money orders for the payment of the salaries of 
national school teachers in Ireland. Fortunately, 
however, the foreign and colonial money order 
business continues to increase. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of 
persons employed in the money order service as 
a whole ; but it may suffice that the staff engaged 
in tbe chief office, London, on this business alone 
nnmlrers one and twenty-nine, of whom 

one is Controller, and fifty-nine persons otherwise 
employed as paper-keepers, &c. The work per- 
formed by this staff is of a varied character, 
consisting mainly in the examination and checking 
of accounts, &c. ; together with a considerable 
amount of correspondence and other miscellaneous 
duties necessarily incident to a business which 
issues and pays nearly seventeen million money 
orders, and deals with an annual sum of nearly 
twenty-five million pounds, as already shewn. 

To enter into details as regards all the work 
done at the chief money order office., and to the 
duties attaching to what is termed the ‘ paid issue 
check,’ would only weary the general reader. 
Suffice it to say that this check is designed as a 
complete test of the accuracy of the amounts 
chained to postmasters for orders issued, and of 
the amount credited for orders paid. The various 
postmasters account to the chief office in London 
lor the orders they issue, and the castings of their 
accounts afe checked and posted daily to the 
lelative ledgers. When the orders are paid, they 
are claimed by the paying postmasters; the 
amounts claimed are checked by the orders ; the 
castings are checked ; and the totals claimed and 
allowed are also posted into the ledgers. 

The value of tne * paid issue * check is exhibited 
in a remarkable way by the result of the com- 
parison of the yearly balances, made up respectively 
of issues and ‘paid issaes,’ and issues and pay- 
ments ; by which it appears that the balance of 
deficiency on eleven years amounted to the mar- 
vel!ou.sly small sura of five hundre<i and sixty., 
seven pounds! Considering that this is on a 
turnover of three hundred and sixty-two million 
pounds, tlia result mui^ be regarded as extremely 
aatiai'actory. 


In condusioii, we. have only to remark, that the 
facts and figures laid before the reader demonstrate 
the wonderMl resnlts which frequently arise from 
the smallest beginnings. 

In another paper, we shall attempt to shew what 
the public may now do by depositing its ‘ saved 
pennies' in Post-office Banks. 


% 

MY MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 

IH TWO PABTa— -PART L 

‘Look here, my dear boy; I am going to give yon 
a piece of advice. When you cashed that clieqne 
in the Bank just now, yon scarcely looked at the 
notes before thrusting them in a bundle into 
your breast-pocket Now, I daresay you think 
it looks very fine to shove away a lot of bank- 
notes into your pocket as if you were accustomed 
to carry about largo sums. But listen to me. I 
am an old man, and I daresay 1 have had as much 
to do with the handling of money as you are 
likely ever to have ; and I strongly recommend 
you never to put away any note, cheque, draft, 
or in fact any paper equivalent for casl^ without 
entering the number in your pocket-book, with- 
the date of its reception, and the name of the 

E ersou from whom yon took it. Ever since I 
egan business, I made it a fixed rule alwit }'3 to 
do so ; and I could now, by referring to a ledger, 
tell you what notes passed through my hands, and 
the exact dates they did so. It gives very little 
trouble ; and you never can tell when the record 
may be of use to yourself or to others.’ 

Sir Renshaw was an old and esteemed friend 
of my father’s. He had come into Bosanquet’s 
Bank as I was cashing a small cheque ; and as 
we walked down Lombard Street, he administered 
this little reproof ; not, however, w’ilh the least 
sharpness or sarcasm, but with a kind talherly 
manner which could not offend the most toucliy, 
especially as proceeding from an old to a young 
man. 1 had known him as long as I could remem- 
ber, ho having been connected with my father in 
many business transactions, ami thus entertaining 
for each other a feeling of mutufil esteem. He was 
a man of good sfanding in the ‘City,’ and had been 
always remarkalde for- his great punctuality and 
correctness in business matters. For fifty years 
he had worked in the firm, from ^^^lich he liad 
lately retired, having been chief partner for more 
than half that period. His motto in business 
had always been Method ; and he certainly carried 
out his principle in every action ; nut, liowever, 
like some methodical people, who think that every 
one else should go out of the way that their 
regulated routine may not be interrupted. On 
the contrary, in his ordinary life — ^although every 
hour of the day had its appointed purpose— be 
readily lent himself to aiu in the pleasures, or 
business of his friends ; nor did he look harshly 
on those whose habits were not just so exact 
as his own. His mind was large enough to 
see that it would be impossible, indeed not desir- 
able, that all men should think like bin) ; and 
that a sound intellect and good moral wo’rth 
to be found amongst the apparently light and 
careless, as well as amongst the methodical and 
steady. At the same tim^ in his own ituinediate 
business concerns, he insisted on a methodical 
system being strictly adhered to. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
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he was wont to my to his clerks, *oat of the 
office you nmy he sky-rockets if you please ; in 
the oMce, chronotnetera.’’ 

‘I darestjy, John,’ he continued to me, *you 
think that I auya sort of old moral parallel-ruler, 
and that 1 never can get beyond making one line 
run straigtit alongside of another ; but believe 
me,, as your father's old friend, and yours too, 
my boy, that there is nothing like method. From 
the smallest to the greatest transaction, do every- 
thing os if you were casting up account8--for you 
know how soon a little error multiplies — and 
beware of trusting to your memory anything that 
should be put down in black and white. There 
now ; I have given you a lecture, and I hope you 
are not vexed ?’ 

‘ Not a bit, sir,’ I replied. ‘I daresay — I ’m sure 
you are right ; and indeed I never looked on you 
in the light of a parallel-ruler ; though I should 
not object bearing a little resemblance myself to 
that respectable instrument. And yet, I fear I 
should never be able to bring myself to keep 
account of the numbers of every note I received.’ 

‘And yet,’ my companion rejdied, ‘they think 
it worth while to do so at the Bank you get them 
from. How about if you lost them V 

‘That’s true,’ said I ; ‘ but it’s not very likely. 

‘ I always keep my wits aV)out me.’ 

‘Just like you— just like you young men: 
you ’re all so sharp. Never mind, my dear boy. 
Come up this evening — I dine at six — and I’ll 
tell you a story in which the honour and credit 
of a young man — all that he was worth to society 
and himself, depended on the number of a bank- 
note,’ * 

Six o'clock with Mr Ilenshaw meant six o’clock ; 
and I am sure, by his hearty welcome, he felt a 
little flattered at my remembrance of bis hobby, 
as I entered the drawing-room just five minutes 
before the hour. The dinner-party w.i8 quite a 
family one, comprising besides ourselves, Mis 
Ilenshaw and their two daughters. I could not 
help oljserving during dinner Jiow quietly regular 
every ihing was conducted, yet without the slightest 
atiirness. Everything that was needed was at 
hand ; and the courses were noisi^lesslj' removed 
or replaced without any ringing of bells or other 
interruption to the cheerful conversation which 
was being carried on. 

‘Now, John,’ said my host, when the latlies had 
left the room, and we had drawn up our chairs 
near the fire and had placed the decanters within 
reach, ‘ fill your glass ; and don’t mind me — 
old method, you see — whilst I tell you iny story. 
But 1 must first fetch the documents from my 
study.' 

Following my friend’s advice, I filled my glass 
and cracked a few filberts ; and in a few minutes 
Mr Ilenshaw returned, bringing with him three 
newspapers, which he laid beside him on the table. 

then drew from his coat a pocket-book of 
the usual shape that ‘ City ’-men carry about with 
them, but iliffering from those in ordinary use 
in being of a bright blue colour. ‘Another of 
my whims, John. I had my memorandum-book 
made of'an unusual colour, that it might be more 
easily traced if lust ; and now,’ be continued, 
placing the book beside the papers, ‘my memo- 
randa ate all iu order, and 1 only ask your 
attention. 

‘I daresay you have heard your father speak 


of a Mr Brierly— though perhaps not, as I 
now remember he must have died when yon 
were quite a child. However, your father knew 
him well, and 1 also knew him, but not very 
intimately, although I have at different times 
transacted business for him. He knew little about 
such matters himself, and always left every- 
thing connected with his property in the hands 
of an ^ent— not that I ever acte<l as such, my 
connection with him being casual He was 
ossessed of a little landed property ; but the 
ulk of his money was invested in stock of 
different kinds. He dabbled, however, very little 
in the share-market ; for though his man of 
business was willing enough to s^ieculate, yet old 
Mr Brierly said that he had enough and to spare ; 
and whenever he .knew his money was safely 
invested, then he let it stay; so that his agent 
hail little to do, and his pickings were proportion- 
ably small 

‘Little or nothing was known of Mr Brierly 
before he came to settle near Hanwell, where he 
bought himself a pretty place, and lived in strict 
retirement with his only daughter and sole com- 

K inion, a child about ten or eleven j'ears old. 

ifferent stories were of course in circulation as 
to who he was and where he came fronu Some 
hinted at a deserted wife ; others, that he was a 
widower. The latter I have reason to believe 
was correct. Bnt as far as he was concerned, he 
never satisfied the curiosity of his neigh hours, 
but lived quietly on, having apparently no thought 
or pleasure beyond his child. As I told yon, be 
was nothing of a Business man ; ansi like many 
such, he placed entire trust in his agent, or more 
correctly agents ; for the management ol his e.state 
was confided to the hands of Dibden, Kriollys, & 
Dibden, solicitors and conveyancers of Bellyanl, 
Doctors’ Commons. The firm used to be Dibden 
& Knollys, until Dibden’s only son Stephen 
joined it, when his name was added ; shortly 
after which event, Knollys died ; but the name 
was retained by the firm ; so that at the time I 
speak of, the whole business belongeil to the two 
Dibdena, father and son. Why Mr Brierly should 
have ever sclecteil such agents, or how he met 
them, I never found out ; but he placed in them 
the most implicit confidence, and used constantly 
to send for the elder Dibden to his house, esfie- 
cially during the last two years before his death, 
when his health was failing, and he di.sliked the 
trouble and fatigue of going up to town. 

* Whether it was Dibden’s cleverness as a man 
of business that he was taken with, or whether Jie 
was managed by cunning, 1 know not., but ho 
certainly let him obtain a great deal of influence 
over him ; and at his death, which took plaiM 
when his child was only fifteen years of age, his 
will directed that she should be under the guar- 
dianship of Dibden ; who, during her minority, or 
as long 08 she remained with him, was to receive 
five hundred pounds a year for his charge. It, more- 
over, directed that she was not to marry before she 
was legally of age, and then only with Dthden’s 
consent, until after her twenty-fifth birthday, when 
she was free to do as she liked. The inostWrioas 
part of the will— and it evidently shews tha* what- 
ever influence Dibden exerted ever the oM man 
was not sufficient to induce him to attach a per- 
manent penalty on his child if she disobeyed hk 
wishes— was that, iu the event of ker not conij^y- 
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ing with the terms of the will, she should have she surprised her ffuardian by demanding to hear 
only an allowance of five hundred pounds a year the contents of her father’s will. At first he 
during her life ; but that the property should be refused ; but she insistedi “ I am of ago to-day, 
settled ouvihcr children, to be enjoyed by them Mr Dibden,” she said, “and my own nuslress. 
after her dfeath. Hard, as this arrangement was, You are now only guardian of my raone.y. I 
for a loved and only child to bo excluded from require to bear the contents of my hither’s will ; I 
being mistress of her property for four years after know you have a copy.” 

she became of age, unless she married with her ‘ On hearing it, she only said : “Four y.ears 
guardian’s consent in the meantime, I am certain more,” and walked out of the room, 
myself that it would have been harder if Dibden ‘About this time, young Dibden commenced 
could have managed it ; but he was evidently not annoying her with his attentions, proving to her, 
able to convince the father that after twenty-five what she had already suspected, that to secure 
years of age a woman’s fortune might not be safely her hand and fortune for Stephen, had been the 

left to her own discretion. Everybody w'as of plot of the worthy pair. She did not, however, 

course surprised at the will ; but as there were no feel any uneasiness ; but from time to time she 
relatives to interfere, no question was raised ; and w'as subjected to much that w’as trying and 
08 soon as the funeral was over, Dibden took the vexatious ; until at last matters were brought to 
child home with him. " a crisis by Stephen Dibden offering marriage — 

‘ I must now pass over a space of five years, telling her at the same time he hoped to be able 

The child of fifteen had grown into a beautiful to get his father’s consent. She stared at him 

girl of twenty, and a sweeter and kinder never some seconds before she replied, and then said : 
breathed. Now John, if you won’t laugh at an “Marry you! Get your father’s consent! Are 
old man getting enthusiastic about a girl young you mad, Mr Dibden? You forget your place;” 

enough to be his grandchild, I wiU describe her and she walked calmly out of the room, 

to you. She had a clear frank open face — a face ‘At this time, she had not actually engaged 
that to look at once, was sufficient to read truth herself, but doubtless the circumstance precipitated 
and trust written on it. Her fair golden hair matters ; for, the firet time after this that she met 
sometimes seemed like a glory round it, as the George Hamilton, she told him of lier annoyance, 
rays of the sun danced on its luxuriant folds; and then burst into tears. — Now, John, if a nice 
and the pleasant smile that she greeted one with, girl to whom you had paid a little regular atteu- 
made one feel that if the term angel could be tion, but of whose mind you were not tpiite cer- 

applied to mortal, it might be to ber. Her nose tain, suddenly bursts into tears as she tells you of 

was straight and small ; and her eyes — John, I her troubles, and, so to speak, throws hersedf on 
never saw such coloured eyes *on a fair per.son — your protection, what do you think you would do ? 
they were dark violet, with long lashes. — There ! Why, ten to one, I ’ll be bound you wjuld do 
you’re laughing at me ; I shall tell you no more exactly wliat George Hamilton did — offer her your 
about her, except to say she was as good as she hand and heart on the spot ; and the same 
was beautiful. To do Dibden justice, he dealt odds that, like him, you would i>e accepted. So 
very fairly with her as far as education went. No George Hamilton went back to bis lodgings that 
expense was spared; she had the best, masters evening as happy as a king, the allianced husband 
for everything. But she was never permitted to of Glara Brierly. 

go into society. To be sure, be used to have some ‘But I have not told you who George ITamilton 
female relatives of his own or of Mrs Dibden’s was. Well, he w;is Dibden’s head-clork ; and a 
from time to time to stay at his little villa in first-rate one he was. He had been bound as an 
Brixtou ; but as neither he nor his wife was very articleil pujal in another house ; but just as his 
well connected, it is doubtful whether their society ap}>renticeship was uj>, his father died ; and lie had 
was any advantage to his ward. One of the few not the means to prosecute his profession, and 
young men she ever saw was Dibden’s son, now was indeed thrown on his owu resources. London 
about thirty years of age, and as ill-favoured a is not, as you know, a place an honest man 
fellow as one might meet between Charing Cross to live without the means of pa^ying his way ; and 
and the Bank, and as rude and coarse in manner as so Haniilton found ; and accordingly he took the 
he was unpleasant in countenance. Nor had he first clerkship that offered, which was in the oflicc 
even the cleverness of his father to make up for of Dibden, Knollys, and Dibden, at the munifi- 
hi^ moral and personal deficiencies. When I say cent salary of ninety pounds a year. However, 
be was alJtmt the only acquaintance of the male they soon found that they had a man above the 

sex that she had, I mean he was the only one common ; and in order that they might not lose 

openly acknowledged ; for she had — wonderful him, they gave him a progressive salary, which 
how Nature asserts her prerogative — another that at this time had reached one hundred anil twenty 
no one knew of but herself and him, to whom pounds a year. George Hamilton was a gentleman 
she had surrendered all the affection of a pure in eveiy sense of the word — tlie son of a retired 
and loving heart — and no blame to her, poor girl, officer, who had nothing to leave him but gentle 
As she grew from childhood to womanhood, she blood, an honourable name, and his blessing. At 
began to feel the irksomeness of her position, and the time of his engagement, he was about tw’cnty- 
she naturally enough attached herself to the first five years of age, and a line handsome young fellow, 
friend she met who had tastes and feelings in It was by the merest chance that he had ever 
common with her. met Clara Brierly, os the Dibdeus naturally took 

‘Year after year, she felt a growing dislike to good care that such a formidable rival to Stephen 

her guardian and his family, who continually should be kept out of the way. However, his 

reminded her of the legal authority he pos.sessea. introduction to the girl happened in this wise. 
However, she remained very passive until the One day old Dibden was unwell, and Stephen had 
j twenty-first anniversary of her birthday, when gone out of town, when a letter was brought to 
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the office requiring immediate attention — ^the con- 
tents of which Hamilton did not feel justified in 
dealing with without seeing his principal ; and for 
•this purpose, he repaired to Dibden’s private resi- 
dence. He was about to ring the bell, when the 
door was opened by Miss Brierly, who was just 
going out. Hamilton drew back, to let her pass, 
at fijrst supposing she was a visitor leaving the 
house, wondering at the same time that the Dib- 
dens should have an acquaintance of so elegant and 
aristocratic an appearance. He was not, therefore, 
a little s' rpriscd when he was asked by a soft 
sweet voice, if he was being attended to ; which 
was in nowise abated when she asked him in, and 
said she would send a servant to attend to him. 

‘“Charming girl!" he said to himself as she 
went away. And then a sudden thought struck 
him. The ward ! 

‘ Now, if George had been a commonplace young 
man, she would i)ave passed through the hall and 
gone out without minding him ; such, however, 
W'as by no means the case ; and as the girl gave 
range to her thoughts, she w'as fain to admit that 
she liad never seen any one who impressed her so 
much at first sight. Yea ; Clara Brierly was in 
love — had fallen in love at a glance. Not that she 
acknowledged such a state of things to herself ; 
she only kept thinking and thinking about him 
day after day — he was such a contrast to Stephen 
Idibden. 

‘ As for George Hamilton, he did not wait to 
analyse his feelings ; that first slight rencontre did 
it ; and before ho got back to the oflice, he bad 
built liimself a castle, wherein lie had w'orked 
himself into Dibden’s favour, and become a ! 
partner, and won the hand of his lovely charge. 

‘Now, John, I am not going to enter into the 
details of a romantic love-atfair — you know wliat 
love can do — they met and met again, and learned 
each otlier’s hi.story ; and at last, as 1 told you 
bed'ore, exchanged vows of eternal love.’ 

ON THE POWER OF EXPRESSION. 

Mns Harriet Beecher Stowe say.s of her father, 
Dr Lyman Beecher, tliat he had in a very high 
degree the power of expression ; by which she 
means, the power of letting tliose who had done 
him u favour know that he waa grateful to them 
for it. Perhaps to this is partly due tlie fact, 
that most of the children of that remarkable mau 
have also this power. 

Many, however, are lamentably deficient in this 
respect, and are like poor Barkis in David Copper- i 
jidd, who when he wished to tell his intended 
that he wanted to marry her, concentrated all his 
THjwer of expression in the words, ‘Barkis is willin’.’ 
The well-known French litterateur, M. Taine, writ- 
ing in the English papers a few years ago, on 
English manners and customs, tells of a coach- 
man, whose horses becoming unmanageable, bolted 
up one street and down another, till at last they 
went galloping down a mews, when a stableman 
came out, caught hold of the horses, completely 
quieted tlicm, turned their heads round, and saw 
tliera and the carriage safely out into the street 
again, only uttering a grunt or two during the 
whole time ; and the coachman who had received 
this great kindness at the hands of his country- 
man, simply nodded his head in recognition of it, 
and drove away without a word. 


We English are certainly a remarkable people ; 
a stranger, for instance, may go in and out of a 
place of worship for many months, and not have a 
word spoken to him by any single individual. It 
is the same in our public conveyances. What a 
luxury it is to find any one in a railway carriage 
who will genially respond to any remark one 
may venture to make. As a rule, you are looked 
upon almost as an intruder, in ’bus, train, or 
tram, especially if the conveyance happen to be 
nearly full. Even at a Christmas party, during 
the early part of the evening every one seems 
frozen, until some pleasant individual, who has 
cultivated the power of expression, thaws the ice, 
and sets the waters of conversation flowing. 

In all this, we are very like our German neigh- 
boura, but strikingly unlike our nearer neighbours 
across the Channel, who have the charming 
faculty of being able to set people at their ease, 
without an effort, and of acknowledging a favour 
so politely, that one longs for an opportunity of 
shewing them another. At a religious Conven- 
tion, held at Brighton a few years ago, many 
German and French clergymen were present. At 
one of the meetings, a gentleman connected with 
the press sat during tlie singing of one of the 
hymns, with a copy of the hymns and tunes 
before him. One of the German pastors sat 
beside him, and asked if he might use the book. 
It W’as handed to biin. He used it throughout 
the service, without once offering it to the owner, 
and when all was over, laid it down without a 
word or sign of tli^inks. At the next meeting, 
a French pastor sat in the same plaCe, w’hen the 
very same thing- occurred, with this dilference, 
tliat the Frenchman politely insisted on the owner 
of the book sharing it with him, thanked him 
w’ith a warm shake of the hand when the meeting 
was over, and always politely bow'ed when they 
afterwards met in the grounds. 

There are peo])le in the world with very kind 
hearts, who yet hurt others, just as that German 
pastor did, simply from not using that power 
of expression, which surely all have, in more or 
less degree. Othei’s are troubled with a painful 
reserve, wdiicb prevents them from giving expres- 
sion to their feelings, although they may be very 
warm and very deep, and they are often wofully 
misunderstood by those about them. Tetinyson 
tells of a certain shy Ellen Adair, wlio, though 
dying for her lover, caused herself to be so mis- 
understood by him, that he left her, uttering such 
stinging words, that they broke the poor girl’s 
heart ; and when upon his return lie found hc^v 
grievously they had misconceived each other, he 
wrote upon her tomb.stone : 

Here lies the body of Ellen Adair, 

And here the heart of Edward Gray. 

It is terrible to think what mischief has been 
wrought among children and young people by 
this want of the power of expression on the part 
of parents and teachers. How many a sepsitivc 
cliild has been almost ruined, by parents who 
never saw that ho was trying his very utmost to 
please ; or if tliey saw it, never did as Lyman 
Beecher did with his children, let them know 
that he saw and appreciated the act, however 
slight it might appear to be. A little fellow has 
been reading of some young hero who helped his 
father and mother in all sorts of ways ; and after 
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racking liia brains to think how he too can help, 
he remeipbers that he can fetch his father’s 
slippers, and take his boots away and put them in 
the proper place. Without saying a word to 
anybody, when evening comes be does it ; but the 
father is so occupied that he notices not what the 
boy has done. The little fellow hopes on, think- 
ing that when he goes to bed, his father will say 
how pleased be was to see Charley so willing to 
help; but not a word is uttered; and the boy goes 
up to bed with a choking feeling in his throat, and 
says his prayer by the bedside, with a sadness 
very real in his heart. Parents often complain of 
children not being so ready to help as they should 
be ; the fault is with the mrents, who have not 
known how to evoke feelings with which the 
heart of every child is richly scored. 

A little girl has battled bravely with herself, 
and got up early on a Sunday morning, done 
many little thhigs for her mother, hurried over 
her breakfast, and got to her school in time. 
There has been her teacher, stiff and cold, with 
just a nofl of recognition for the chibl and nothing 
more. Without knowing exactly why, the little 
scholar has felt very sad. How delighted she 
would have been, if the teacher had, with ungloved 
hand, kindly drawn her to her side, and said with 
a beaming face, how pleased she was to see her at 
school so eai ly. 

If parents and teachers would but cultivate this 
grace of expression, how good it would be ! Many 
aliis! exercise the grace in a way which makes one 
wish they were bereft of the power altogether, for 
they are for ever findkig fault. They are troubled 
with a conscientious conviction that they must 
look for defects in those about them. Of course 1 
they find them, and then they are pointed out in 
a ■way that cruelly wounds a highly conscientious 
and sensitive nature, and incalculable harm is 
done. Tbe governess of a large school, forgetting 
that her assistants are possibly harassed with little 
cares os well as she is, and are also as desirous of 
doing their duty, comes into the class-room of 
one who has done all she can think of for the 
benefit of her charge ; and instead of uttering a few 
urords of appreciation, and then kindly hinting 
that some lillle thing she sees might be better 
manageti, passes over the good altogether, and 
fastens on some little remissness which scarcely 
deserved mention. What wonder if such a one 
fails to evoke that enthusiasm in work which it 
is so charming to sec. Blessed are they who look 
for ‘good points’ in people — they will be sure to 
find them.; and a pleasant acknovviedgmeiit is 
exceedingly refreshing and helpful, especially to 
those who are honestly striving to do what they 
feel to be right Dr Arnold was one of these, and 
the result is seen in such scholars as Dean Stanley, 
Thorna-s Hughes, and many others. 

Hearts are ahvays drawn out in love and admi- 
ration towards those who possess the gift of 
saying wise strong words at the right time. It is 
said of Mohammed, that once, when he was all 
unknown to fame, he addressed a little knot of 
hus acquaintances, asking who would join him, 
and so spoke, that a boy of sixteen rushed into 
his arms, and in fierce passionate language declared 
he wonUL All know what happened when the 
First Napoleon, having escaped from Elba, came 
with a handful of men to the first garrison-town 
ou the eoutiuent. The soldieis of the town had 


sworn allegiance td the new government. At the 
sight of Napoleon, they wavered, but yet seemed 
preparing to fire upon him. He bared his breast^ 
crying, ‘ Fire, my eliildren I ’ They dropped their 
arms, fell at his* feet, and cried, ‘Vive I’Empe- 
rourl’ 

It is quite remarkable what results have fol- 
lowed from even one simple expression of loving 
approval. When John Gibson was a little boy, 
he is said to have sat at the cottage window sketch- 
ing some geese that were passing. He shewed the 
sketch to his mother. ‘Well done!’ she said; 
‘ that ’s very nice ; I should try again if I were 
you.’ He tried again, and became the world- 
renowned sculptor. Benjamin West when about 
five years old, was left one summer day in the 
garden with a baby cousin. He made a rude 
sketch of the child. ‘Why,’ said the delighted 
mother, ‘ he bos sketched little Sally ! ’ He made 
other sketches after that, and became the favourite 
painter of George III. and President of the Royal 
Academy. Years ago, a fond aunt said to a boy 
who had written out a piece of poetry in short- 
hand : ‘Why, you’ll be a shorthatid writer in the 
House of Commons some day 1 ’ and tbe prediction 
has been fulfilled. 

Pleasant, helpful, and never forgotten are all 
such words of approval. In a large family, there 
have been days of anxiety and care. The eldest 
daughter by her skill in teaching ha.s earned a 
little extra money, and without a word to any one, 
she lays nearly all of it out in buying things that 
are much needed in the house. What joy tills her 
heart when a fond mother takes her aside, and 
with emotion that cannot be concealed, says how 
thankful she is for such considerate kindness, 
and murmurs ; * I don’t know what we should do 
without you, darling.’ 

Music is sweet, and w'lll often heal a wounded 
heart ; but the winsome words of approval uttered 
by one we love, are sweeter still, for they are 
as balm when they are spoken ; and in after-days 
— days of durknu-ss arul of sorrow, they return 
upon the soul with healing on their wings. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY LIGHTHOUSE 
LIGHTS. 

The readers of this Joumaltaxe more or less 
familiar with the main features of our graml and 
important lighthouse, system — how that the light- 
houses themselves are built upon lonely cliffs, 
dangerous shores, and haU-subinerged rocks out 
at sea; how that some of the finest engineering 
lias been called for in their planning and construc- 
tion, to enable them to bear age after age the fury 
of raging storms and cyclones ; how that, for 
illuminating them at night, open cressets or fire- 

I iots gave way to large camllc-s, these again to oil 
amps, until now oil is competing with gas and 
the electric light for approval ; how that focalising 
lenses and reflecting mirrors are employed to 
intensify tbe light in some particular directions ; 
and how that coloured glass, revolving lanterns, 
and screens or shutters are in many instances used 
to mollify the flashing and generm appearance of 
the light. 

This latter point is constantly receiving close 
attention ; and a recent Ofliciol Correspondence 
shews that more and more improvements ^ 
suggested as being fitted for adoption. To diatin- 
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TOish one lighthouse from another daring day- 
light is easy to the mactised mariner or pilot; 
but nut BO at night 11^ the lights are white and 
siinilnr. Hence the use of distinguishing charac- 
teristics. Some of the lights are>wfaite, some red, 
some green ; some are fixed and uniform ; some 
revolve once in a minute or less, and are obscured 
or hjdtlcn part of the time by self-acting screens 
or shutters, jireaenting alternations of illumination 
and darkness to a ship out at sea. 

But many scientific men are now of opinion 
that someihing is still wanted to enable mariuers 
to distinguish one liglithouse from another in all 
hinds of weather at night. They suggest the 
adoption of other characteristics as means of iden- 
tification. The most active among these advisers 
is Sir William Thomson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, and one 
of the most able and accomplished scientific men 
in Europe. 

Sir William first publicly broached the subject 
about six 3’ear8 ago, at the Brighton meeting of 
the Britisir Association. He has never since lost 
sight of it. He has been in correspondence with 
the Committee of Lloyd's, the Trinity House (the 
owners and managers of nearly all the lighthouses 
on the English and Welsh coasts), the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights (who bear a similar 
relation to the Scottish system), the Conservators 
of Irish Lights, and the Board of Trade — all in 
their several waj's interested in this important 
subject. The Committee of Lloyd’s, towards the 
close of IH79, invited the special attention of the 
Trinity House ; and this has led to much addi- 
tional ('orres[ion(lence in 1880. 

Sir Will tain advocates the application to light- 
house illniiiinatiou of the code or alphabet invented 
by Professor Morse, and employed with so much 
success in practical telegrajiliy. It is called the 
dol-anddash system; one dot or short dash on a 
ribbon of paper being easily distinguishable from 
a longer dash. In regard to lighthouses, the idea 
is to make long ami short flashes of light succeed 
one another in a certain routine or alternation. 
One routine only i.s to be u.«ed in any one light- 
house, to distinguish it from all .neighbouring 
lights, IJo dwelt earnestly on the known facts of 
the case; ‘When the Bishop or the Eddystone 
(the names of two of our celebrated lighthouses) 
is first descried in hazy weather, how can either 
he known to he what it is, and not to be a 
st 'amer’.s mast he, ad light ? Every one who has 
the slightest experience of the sea knows that the 
doubt in such cases very frequently lasts for many 
precious minutes. Considering the danger all 
rouml of steam and sailing navigation on our 
coasts in foggy weather, uncerlaiulies of even a 
few raiuntes’ duration are a fertile source of 
disaster, either by collision or by running on 
rocks.’ 

In working out the details, one system is the 
dot-dash or short-long, with an eclipse of a quarter 
of a minute or so before the recurrence of another 
pair ; tlie double-dash or long-long is another 
system, .jvith a similar eclipse of measurable 
brevity between the pairs ; the dot-dash-dot-da.sh 
or short-long-short-long is another, marked by its 
own characteristics. All these and other routines 
are recommended for adoption in difl'erent light- 
houses, each establishing and maintaining its own 
identity. 


The Irish Lighthouse Board has adopted tbw 
ingenious Morse code in some of the lighthouses 
on the coast of Ireland ; and the results are 
accepted by Sir William Thomson as furnishing 
testimony in support of his views : ‘ The perfect 
success of the dot-dash system in the Holywood 
Bank Light, the first to which it was applied, and 
the equally satisfactory results in the cases of the 
Game! Point, Greenock (dot-dot) and Craigmore 
(dot-dash-dot-dash) Lights, shew that there is no 
good foundation for the contention of the Elder 
Brethren of tlie Trinity House that long and short 
occultations could only be accurately understood 
in circumstances of easy navigation, and on the 
comfortable deck of a well-found and highly 
disciplined ship.' The Harbour Master of Belfast, 
when applied to fon any evidence bearing on the 
point, stated that ‘ The masters of vessels frequent- 
ing this port consider that the light (doVdash 
system) is a very useful one for Vessels making 
the harbour, not at all likely to be mistaken for 
any other light, and is easily and clearly distin- 
guished even in somewhat thick weather.’ This 
report certainly tends in favour of Sir William 
Thomson’s views. 

He recommends that the occulting lights — that 
is, intervals of darkness between flashes of light — 
should not be coloured with red or green or any 
other tinted glass ; except in special circumstances 
they should be perfectly white. Nothing, he 
believes, would better discriminate a clilf or rock 
light from a ship’s light than an occulting appear- 
ance presented by thp former. He also entertains 
an opinion that in our present revolviftg lights the 
period of alternation between darkness and illu- 
mination is too long ; it should range somewhere 
between five seconds and twenty seconds, instead 
of between half a minute and a minute or more. 

It is not surprising that the Trinity Board— or, 
to use the majestic designation, Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House — should hesitate about the 
suggested new system, to which they — as well as 
certain mariners who.se opinions have been taken 
— have raised some objections. Large sums have 
been expended in bringing the present arrange- 
ments into regular working order, and it would 
be rather costly to introduce anything new. 
Neverllieless the public, especially the mercantile 
marine, have a right to expect that the best should 
be done that can be done ; for the annual revenues 
derived from tolls and dues are large and ample. 


THE PROPOSED ROYAL COLLEGE OP 
MUSIC. 

A PETITION has lately been presented by the 
Prince of Wales to the Queen, praying her to 
grant a Charter of Incorjioration to the Royal 
College of Music. It sets forth that in 1876 
a school for music called the National Training 
School for Music was established at Kensington 
Gore (South Kensington) under a Committee 
of management, of which the Queen’s dutiful 
and loving son Alfred Duke of Etlinburgh is 
President The School has for its object the edu- 
cation of pereons evincing special aptitude fox 
music, but unable to bear the wliole expense of 
their education. The School has, by the liberality 
of various donors, been endowed with coneide]*- 
able annual grants— the Queen, some of her sons 
and daughters, the Society of Arts, and many of 
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the city Oompatiies being among the donors. The 
Training School has had a fair measure of sttooew, 
considetiiig the shortness of time during which it 
has been in operation. ‘In the judgment of your 
Petitioner,’ the Prince proceeds to say, ‘it is expe- 
dient that a Royal College of Music should be 
formed on a more permanent and extended basis 
than any existing institution, with the inclusion 
as part thereof of the National Training Scliool at 
South Kensington. Such a College would have 
a capacity to exercise a powerful influence on 
the cultivation, practice, and regulation of the 
art and science of music, and further might 
officially aid in the promotion and supervision 
of musical instruction in elementary schools and 
elsewhere.’ Therefore a charter of incorporation 
is prayed for at the hands pf Her Majesty, for 
a Royal College of Music, ‘or such other title 
as to Your Majesty may seem fit.’ 

The Dube Of Edinburgh is known to be an 
accomplished musician ; but a more exalted rank 
has led to the placing of the Prince of Wales 
m the position of President, whether or not he 
is skilled in music. The Petition is in the name 
of the Prince, but most likely other hands pre- 
pared the proposed draft of a charter appended 
to it. 

The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Westminster, 
and Sir Richard Wallace are the only three per- 
sons named as recipients of the charter and repre- 
sentatives of the College ; but others may be 
appointed at the royal will and pleasure, with the 
utual common seal of a corporate body. The first 
President i8» the Prince of W ales ; on his demise 
or resignation the sovereign will nominate his 
successor. The Vice-presidents, nominated by the 
President, must not be less in number than four 
nor more than fifteen. The Principal and Vice- 

{ trincipal must be professional musicians ; the 
’resident appoints the former, who then appoints 
the latter, subject to the approval of the Council. 
Tliis Council is to consist of thirty members — 
three oflicial, namely, the President, Principal, 
and Vice-principal ; and the rest ordinary, to be 
nominated in the first instance by the Prince 
President ; afterwards, the members will be elected 
for three years each % the whole corporate body 
of the College. 

So much for the governing body, and next for 
the musical staff. The teachers will consirit of 
Masters and Assistant-masters, appointed by the 
Principal, subject to the approval of the Council. 
A Board of studies, comprising six musical experts, 
will superintend the actual studies on a syste- 
matic basis. The pupils will comprise (1) scholars 
whose education and maintenance are wholly or 
in part defrayed gratuitously ; (2) government 
pupils, whose education is conducted on terms 
agreed upon between the College and the govern- 
ment ; and (3) pupils who pay for the whole 
of their education. Those learners who pass 
successfully through the prescribed examinations 
are entitled to a certificate, and may call them- 
selves' Graduates. The most competent of these 
Graduates may become Fellows ; and donors are 
invited to found Fellowships, to be awarded by 
competition. 

The range of powers possessed by the Council, in 
regard to the spread of musical education, is con- 
siderable— .making engagements with the govern- 
ment in regard ^ governmental and elementary 


schools, in inspection, examinations, aiding to 
supply mnsical teachers, and bestowal of scWlar* 

' ships ; negotiatiDg with musical societies and 
other bodies in various ways to further their 
aims ; and providiDg houses for the entire or 
partial maintenance of scholars and government 
pupils. 

Stripped of tedious technicalities of detail,, this 
brief sketch will give a general idea of the pro- 
posed Royal College of Music — a scheme which 
has our hearty good wishes. 

The Scottish Musical Society, of wliich the Duke 
of Buccleuch is president, and the Earl of Rose- 
bery chairman of Council, has, we are pleased to 
observe, been formed in Scotland Avith a similar 
object to that of the Royal College of Music. 

A LUMP OF CARBON. 

Tkll me, lump of Carbon, burning 
Lurid in ibc glowing grate. 

While thy flames rise twisting, turning, 

Quench in mo this curious yearning 
Ages past elucidate. 

Tell me of the time when, waving 
High above the primal world. 

Thou, a giant palm-tree, lifting 
'IJiy proud head above the shifting 
Of the storm-cloud’s lightning hurled. 

While the tropic sea, hot laving, 

Round thy roots its billows curled. 

Tell me, did the Mammoth, straying 
Kcar that mighty trunk of yours. 

On the verdure stop and graze. 

Which thy ample base disidays. 

Or his weary limbs down laying. 

Sleep away the tardy houns '( 

Perchance some monstrous Saurian, sliiling, 

Waddled up the neighbouring strand. 

Or leapt into its native sea 
With something ot agility, 

Tiiough all ungainly on the land; 

WiiiJe near your roots, in blood-staiMd fray, 

Maybe two Ichthyc beasts colliding,^ 

Bit and fought their lives away. 

Tell me, Ancient Palm-corpse, was there 
In that world of yours primeval 
Aught of man in perfect shape ? 

Was there good ? and was there evil f 
Was it man 1 or was it ape ? 

Tell mo, lump of Carbon, burning 
Lurid in the glowing grate, 

Lies there in each human face 
Something of the monkey’s trace f 
Tell me, have we lost a link ? 

Stir thy coaly brain and think, 

While thy red flames rise and sinli^ 

Ages past elucidate. 

W. B. C. 


IMuted and Published by W. & R. Orambbbs, 47 Patera 
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THE STORY OP PIERSON OF THE 95th. 
Very close upon one hundred years ago, Francis 
Pier.son, a Major of the old Ninety-fifth Regiment 
— now the Rifle Brigade — saved with his life’s- 
hlood the island of Jersey from falling into 
the hands of its former masters the French. 
Though the story of this heroic deed lives in 
history, yet, strange to say, few of us beyond 
those who reside in or study the records of that 
little land, know much about it ; wo venture, 
therefore, to re-tcll the tale, as we have gathered 
its j)articulars from the pages of well-known local 
writers. 

In the year 1780, England was at war with 
France — no unxisual state of things between the 
two countries long befv)re and long after that 
period. How often, during this chronic hostile 
conilition, our (lallio adversaries had tried to have 
and to hold the Channel Islands, ns coigns of 
vantage from which to threaten our shores, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon ; but it may as well be 
mentioned, as a sort of prelude to'our narrative, 
that in May 1779 the Prince of Nassau, with an 
army of live or si.x thousand men, had again 
attempted a descent on Jersey, and been driven 
off. disappointed with the failure of this c.vpedi- 
tirn, France soon organised another against the 
mu<'h-coveted islet, this time under the Baron de 
Bullecourt, and with a smaller and more easily 
handled force. On the morning after Christmas 
day 1780, two thousand French troops embarked 
at Granville in Brittany, intending leisurely to 
cross the few miles of sea between that port and 
Jersey, land under cover of the night, and take 
the place by a co«p de main. The Baron, accord- 
ing to the quaint writers, hoped to find the 
inhabitants under the lethai^ic influence of the 
good fare in meats and drinks common to the 
season — heavy, in fact, with roshif ^d pwtare 
hierre, and so less capable of resisting his attack. 

The transports duly weighed anchor and started 
for their destination; but in those ante-steam 
days, starting from a port was one thing, but 
arriving at the joamey’s end was another. A 


copple of hours or so after leaving Granville, a 
heavy storm arose ; many of the small ships were 
driven hither and thither; and those that did 
manage to keep together, were forced to seek 
shelter, such as it was, under the lee of the 
rocky Chaussey Isles, hut eight or nine miles 
away from where they had just sailed. There 
they remained, in no safe anchorage, until the 
5th January 1781, the commander of the expedi- 
tion fretting and fuming, and venting his spleen 
in acts of the most ferocious barbarity. ' 

On the day just mentioned, Rullecourt again 
made for Jersey, his force, however, diminished 
by no less than eight hundred men, who were 
aboard the dispersed vessels, none of which had 
turned up. He had with him a pilot, a native of 
Jersey, who for some criminal act had fled the 
country and taken refuge in France ; and who, for 
a consideration, had agreed to guide the fleet to a 
secure landing-place on the east of the— to him — 
well-known island. Without the aid of a skilful 
pilot, no near approach to the shore could possibly 
be effected ; for as some of us may be aware, a far 
1 extending chain of reefs and rocks encircles the 
[ coast ; and between these, the tides and currents 
I race with maelstrom-liko velocity. True to his 
I traitorous bond, the pilot brought the ships in 
sight of the bay ho had selected for the debarka- 
tion ; but a ‘set’ of the strong currents just 
mentioned drove them away to a flat reef of 
rocks on the south-east corner of the island, called 
Le Banc de Violet, where, unsuitable as it was 
for a landing, the impatient Rullecourt ordered 
such to be carried out. Some of the boats got to 
shore ; others were grounded or wrecked ; while 
others were drifted out to sea ; so that at about 
midnight there stood on the strand only seven 
hundred of the twelve hundred soldiers that had 
left Chaussey that same day. 

With this crippled force, the French commander 
crept slowly and cautiously towards St Helier, dis- 
tant but four miles, and before daybreak entered 
its streets and marched upon the market-place- 
nowadays the Royal Square. No hinderanoe had 
opposed him en roufe; onefold man named Pierre 
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« Jontiti mu fotind standing in* his doorway, effect, desidng that all the sbopa should be 
ms alsitet dfew others, ont betimes that winter’s and e?eiyt}iiii| gone on with as usual We may 
vem sorely wounded, to prevent them piotore him standJi]^ at an open window of the 
giving the alarm; an ‘obstroclioniet’ in the shape Oottrt*booi6 and addressing the scared popnkca 
of a sentry was put out of the way with a thus: ‘QentlemeV—my friencV«ays he, ♦by my 
bayonet j a weak guard was quietly surprised skill and the fortune of war, I am your chief, hut 
and orerpowered ; and so it came to pass that under a new rfgim, ma foi / Cany on your 
without the discharge of a single firearm, with- affairs as if nothing had occurred out of the 
out noise or hubbub, the Baron found himself common; entertain me and mine hospitably; 
occupying and master of a tenable position in the wine and tobacco my soldiers must be amply 
centre of the town. Then, to use military phrase* supplied with. Obey my commands impliciUy, 
ology, he ‘stood at ease,’ awaiting the dawn, and 1 will not make your burden too hard to 
which, when it came, shewed to the inhabitants bear. But one act of mutiny, one word of dia- 
of the good city that their usual chaffering and cussion or denial, and there are my children with 
gossip -loving locality was filled with French their firelocks and swords, ready and willing to 
soldiery, instead of its ordinary buyers and sellers enforce obedience,’ And then, as is really told of 
and talkers. , him, he invited Corbet and the heads of depart- 

Givitig but small heed to their consternation, ments to dine with him that evening ! 

Bullecourt proceeded to get tlie Lieutenant- Meantime, the insular militia — to whom, as well 
goi'ernor of the island into his power, and* to , as to the troops of the line, information of the 
make him his tool This officer, we are told, was j state of things had been sent, and who, far from 
one Major Moses Corbet ; clearly a weak sort of i obeying Major Corbet’s order to surrender, were 
man, wanting in British pluck, and ca«ily cajoled. , burning to drive the enemy out of their land — 
He was in bed and asleep when the French sur- j were mustering in all directions. Some joined the 
rounded his house and made him their prisoner ; * Seventy eighth Highlanders, encamped on a height 
and having a})parently no other alternative, he to the w'estward of the town, and others reinforced 
yielded himself into their hands. the little garrison stationed in Elizabeth Castle. 

The English Commandant, together with the , This fortress, as perhaps may be known, is built on 
Afttorney-geiieral and Mayor, having also been cap- , a rocky promontory close to St Ilelier, and at low- 
tured, and safely placed under lock and key in the ' water may be reached on foot over a reef railed 
town-hall, the French general began to develop j ‘ The Bridge.’ To get possession of this strong- 

his mode of procedure. All is fair, says the ' hold, and if necessary to turn its guns upon the 

adage, in love and war ; and Rullecourt must have ' town, was now Rullecourt’s strategy ; and so at the 
considered unblashing mendacity to have been ' head of his troops, and holding Major Corbet, whom 
comprised in the category. He told Corbet that ' he made to accompany him, by the arm, he set 
any show of resistance would be worse than use- * forth to traverse the said ‘ Bridge ’ to the castle’s 
less ; that he had made a descent on St Iloque , gate. But bang ! whiz, whiz I a couple of canuon- 
and other places ; that he had four thousand shots from the batteries, one of which wounded 
picked troops in the island ; that the English i an officer and several men, stayed hi.s progress, 
regiments in garrison had already given in (lancy ! and shewed him as plainly as gunpowder ami iron 
the Ross-shirc Buffs, the Eighty-third, and the old i could, that here at least he should not unre- 
fighting Ninety-fifth, the corps alluded to, laying j sistingly get possession. He sounded a halt, and 
down their arms without a shot !) ; and that sent an officer with a copy of the capitula- 

close under the Governor’s nose w'ere two strong ' tion, and with a written ovUi^t besides from 

battalions, ready to carry everything before them, | his iirisonor, to the Commandant of the rastle, 
Tiien be drew from his pocket articles of capitu- j (’aj)taiii Mulcastcr, to give it up ; hut a distinct 
lation for Major Corbet to sign, saying that, in | refu‘>al, couched in the following words, was the 
default of compliance, he had instructions to burn i reply : ‘ Our castle’s strength will laugh a siege to 
the town and ahippiug ; to put the inliabitants ' scorn ; if yotx dispute it, come on and try.’ But 
one and all to the sword ; and moreover, that Rnllecourt, much too wise to run his head against ! 
the space of thirty short minutes was all the stone walls bristling with ordnance, turned tail, and 
time he should allow ere these conditions would re-entered the town, vowing vengeance against it, 
be carried into effect. Completely hoodwinked. It was at this turn of the tide in the Baron’s pro- 
ceedings that Major Francis Pierson, a young officer 
of the Ninety-fifth Regiment, the next senior in 
rank to Corbet, and the hero of our story, arrived 
on the scene. He had taken command of the 
regulars and militia, and was moving them towards 
the town ; he had refused to lend himself to the 
terms of the capitulation ; he had questioned the 
military authority of the Governor while a prisoner 
to issue orders ; and he had scorned conditions sent 
him by Bollecourt to zoarch with bis battalions 


and, as he assigned as his excuse, to prevent the 
destruction of the town and the flow of human 
blood, Corbet and his Brigade-major affixed their 
names to the paper, and instructed the troops 
under their command to bow down, so to speak, 
to their conquerors. 

And now, M’sieu le Boron chuckled to think 
how so much «wier than he had dreamed of, Jersey 
Was the property of Louis XVL,and he its General 
and Governor. He isaned a proclamatiosi to that 
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to tlie C(itiVt>lto>itwi^ tiMtte to liv down tireit nmm, 
Kod save t]» oity itm itie«iraA>le ftuod^ mid 
•laughter mid dm. *^011 j<m General/ said he 
to toe bearer of the message^ * that ire will cany 
our amn to the Oourt^houae. a8*he wants ns ; but 
— ^it will be with bayonets fixed on our muskets, 
and in the hands of men sworn to use them/ 
Moreover, he had infused so much confidence and 
determination into bis troras, that he is said to 
have experienced some difficulty in restraining 
their impetnosity until certain strategic disposals 
of his were complete. Then he advanced in two 
columns on the enemy, ignorant of their strength, 
which, as we have seen, was greatly exaggerated, 
and unaware also but that they held Elizabeth 
Castle, which piece of false information Rullecourt 
had conveyed to him. He was pinning his faith 
on the pluck and prowess of the British soldier, 
and on the loyalty and spirit ol his comrades the 
local militia. Into the market-place the troops 

f iressed, one column on the right, the other, led 
ly Pierson, on the left, and a furious action began, 
the right column engaging first. The small stuiare 
was crammed with combatants : it echoed, to 
volleys ol musketry; it resounded with the cries 
of the wounded ; it was strewn with the dead. 
In the midst ol this dreadful scene, Corbet, accom- 
panied by a French officer, suddenly n))peared, 
anxious, it is supiiosed, to stop hostilities, and 
to induce our men to accoilo to tlie capitulation ; 
but a shower of bullets greeted liis coming, and 
he was forced to make a precipitous retreat. 

But scarcely had the gallant Pierson brought 
his small division into action, entering the raaiket- 
place trom a narrow street just (»ppf)Site to where 
the Royal Court now stands, when the Fiencli i 
leve-lled and discliarged their nniskets in that j 
direction, and the biave young conirnander fell 
dead in the arms of his men. Ibscouraged at ^ 
Ids death, his troops for an instant wavered t 
and gave w’ay. Rullecourt again thought that [ 
hi8 star was m the ascendant, and loiiglit des- | 
peratcly ; but it was of no avail ; llie British ' 
officers soon rallied their soldiers ; they charged ’ 
with redoubled vigour, and drove the enemy 
on all 8ide.s before them. Just* at this cribis, 
the French General seeing tliut all was lost, 
once again brought the unfoituriate Major Corbet 
upon the arena of the fight — some writers asseit, 
with the view of procuring his de.struction, others, 
to stop the wholesale slaughter. Be this as it 
i.iay, no sooner weie the two olhcials discovered 
arni-in-arm, than firelocks were aimed against 
tliem both, for the indignation of the people 
against their pusillaniinoiis Governor was un- 
bounded. Corbet a second time escaped unhurt ; 
but Rullecourt fell mortally wounded — tradition 
says, by Pierson’s own servant — and died that 
night. The Governor now resumed office, secured 
his prisoners, and restored order in the disturbed 
city ; but shortly after the news reached England, 
he was superseded, tried by court-martial, and 
placed on half-pay. 

In the National Gallery of London may be seen 
a picture by Sir David Copley, R.A,, representing 
the battle of Jersey, as the engagement is called, 
with Pierson’s death ; and in the hall of the Royal 
Court of the island there is an excellent copy 
of tliis painting, by a native artist. The parish 
cWch of St Helier has a ulain slab and an 
tmostentatious monument to tne memory of this 
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remainl were buried with mllUaiy bonouie in llwi 
cemetery of St Helier, afid n mmd of his attempt 
and its failure graven on the rtoae that covexicl 
him. The stone has long since fiiwppeared. 

THE CRUISE OF THE TFASJP, 

OHAPTEE Vni.— THE TRIAL OF THE PIRATES 
— CONCLUSION. 

The Wasp was immediately despatched to Pa- 
hang — the small port in Malacca whereat it 
was said the child was detained — to demand her 
instant liberation. ,Tbe little girl was found, and 
promptly delivered up to Lieutenant Lucan who, 
for this occasion, again took command *of the 
schooner. She seemed to havl lieen kindly 
treated by her captors ; and so readily does child- 
hood adapt iUelf to circumstances, that though 
she wept when questioned about her mother — 
who, it appeared, had died on board the proa 
before it arrived at Pahang — she was afraid of 
the sailors who came to take her away, and was 
unwilling to leave her new friends ; while the 
woman to whose especial care she was confided, 
and the little Malay gills who for nearly eighteen 
iiiontlis had been her playmates and companions, 
parted from her with grief and regret. 

Tlie trial, which took place immediately after 
the Tcturn of the fFnsp to Singapore, created *80 
much interest, that the court was Nironged with 
sjiectators, and several ladies and gentlemen were 
ncconunoclated with seats upon tlie bench. Until 
the ojiening of the couit, I had never set eyes 
upon either of the accused Malays, who now j 
stood in the dock, in charge of two armed peons; 
while a strong force of name police guarded the 
proa’s cicw, who were confined in a room in the 
rear of the court, together with Gliang-lin, who 
was seated a slinrt distance apart from them. As 
the two prisoneis now stood confronting me, I 
thought it hardly jtossible that any two men could 
jirescnt a more marked contrast. The captain of 
the proa was a tall, elegantly formed young man, 
wdth handsome regular features, and a clear olive 
complexion. He was unusually liglit-colouied for 
a Malay, and there was nothing brutal or savage 
in the expression of his countenance, which was, 
in fact, remarkably preposse^sing. Ho wore no 
beard ; but a small, caietully tiiinmed, jet-black 
moustache graced his sliott cimed lip- 

He was attiied in a smart slioit blue jacket, and 
wnle petticoat trousers, tightly belted round his 
slender waist, though the weapons usually car- 
ried stuck into the belt, had lieen removed. A 
large shawl, one end of which was thrown over 
the left shoulder so as to leave his right arm free, 
and a small gaily coloured turban, completed his 
attire. As he stood in the duck, proudly erect, 
with arms lolded across his broad chest, boldly 
facing his accusers, it was difficult to imagine that 
he could bo guilty of baseness or cruelty. The 
owner of tlie proa, who stood by his side, waa a 
short corpulent man, far advanced in years, of 
very dark complexion, with a lowering brow, and 
a brutal, trncufent visage. Ho was clothed in the 
same fashion os his companion, but his gannents 
were soiled and carelessly worn. As he stood 
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with bent body and downcast eyes, as if he were then hoisted sail tind gave chase ; but when the 
afraid to .meet the gaze of anybody in court, he foremost proa drew near to her, she opened fire, 
looked the very personification of avarice, cruelt/, and speedily disabled her. Seeing this, and 
and treachery. knowing that if they remained within range of 

An interpreter was sworn ; and one of the pair the schooner’s guns, their own vessel would 
of traitorous scoundrels who had betrayed their meet the fate of her consort, they made off under 
accomplices in crime, having been removed from full sail, and steered a course towards Malacca, 
the court, the other was told to look the prisoners where they arrived a fortnight afterwards, 
in the face and make his statement. The rascal The second witness told the same story, with 
shnified uneasily. It was impossible for him to very trivial variations ; and as the two men had 
meet the stern gaze of his young captain, and the been kept apart since they had been arrested, it 
judM was obliged to let him give his evidence was apparent that they had told the truth, or had 
without undergoing that ordeal. Then he told his very carefully concocted this story beforehand, 
story glibly enough. His evidence, as translated , The little girl, Louise Legrand, whose appear^ 
by the interpreter, was to the following effect, ance in court awakened the pity and sympathy 
The proa now in port, to which be belonged, had of all who beheld her, was seated between two 
at different times been emplpyed as a piratical of the ladies on the bench ; and kindly questioned 
cruiser. Some eighteen months ago — he could by the Judge, who spoke French fluently. The 
not remember the exact date — she, in company poor cluld wept and trembled violently at first ; 
with another proa, had boarded a ship off the but after some encouragement, she timidly replied 
north shore of New Guinea, at the hour of mid- to the questions put to her. She recollected the 
night Though taken by surprise, the crew of the pirates coming on board the ship at night while 
ship fought desperately, but were overpowered, she was asleep in the cabin. There was a dreadful 
stabbed to death, and thrown overboard. The fight ; and lier poor papa and the captain ami the 
captain and passengers of the ship, roused from other gentlemen in the cabin were killed. She 
their sleep, rushed upon deck ; but were hurled and her dear mamma were then carried away by 
^ck down the companion-ladder, and followed the Malays, and put on board one of the proas, 
into the cabin by the captain of one of the proas where her mamma died soon afterwards ; she 
— the younger prisoner in the dock. Another could not say how long afterwards, but not many 
fierce struggle took place. The captain of the days, she thought. 

ship shot two of the Malays, and then kept the On being asked if she remembered the fight in 
others at bay with his sword until its blade was which one of the proas was sunk, she replied that 
broken, and he fell, badly wounded, across the she did. It was after that when her poor mamma 
table ; when he was despatched by the younger died. She knew this because her mamma tried to 
of the two prisoners. A shudder pervaded the make a signal of distress to the people on board 
court when this statement was made, and all the war-shi]), by waving lier shawl ; but she was 
eyes were directed towards the Malay captain, thrust into the cabin by the cruel men. (This 
who never quailed for an instant, but still kept evidence on the part of the child seemed to corro- 
his gaze fixed upon his accuser, who went on to borate the statement made by the boy belonging 
j state, that after the captain and passengers were to the schooner, who declared that he saw the flut- 
* overpowered and put to death, the cabin was tering of a woman’s dress on board the proa that 
plundered of everything of value that could be escaped.) The little girl furthermore stated that 
carried off. The desks and lockfasts in the state- she was put on shore when the proa came to the 
rooms were rifled of their contents ; the money land ; and that the people on shore were kind to 
and valuables they contained were secured, and her ; but though she was afraid at first of the 
the papers destroyed. In the cabin there were sailors who ciuue to take her away, she was very 
two female passengers — mother and daughter — glad now that she had been rescued from the 
whose lives were spared, and who were put on Malays, 

board the smaller of the two proas, to which he, Lucan and I were tlicn called /pon to give our 
the witness, belonged, together with the money evidence, with the substance of which the reader 
and jewellery and the more valuable property. is already acquainted ; and when we stood down. 
On being asked why the females and the most Chang-liu was placed in the witness-box. Nothing 
valuable portion of the plunder were placed on had been discovered that positively criminated the 
board thp smaller proa, the witness stated that wily Chine-se merchant, who was therefore por- 
the owner of the two proas, the older of the two milled to appear as a witness. He freely acknow- 
prisoners, sailed on board the smaller vessel, which lodged that he had had frequent dealings with the 
was the swifter of the two, and always took charge prisoners in the dock, and had purchased from 
of the money and other valuable plunder ; and it the elder prisoner, many months ago, the articles 
was thought that the females might be eventually produced in court — which articles, by the way, 
ransomed ; but the woman soon afterwards died, namely, the bracelet, the shawls, the slippers, and 
and the child was taken to Malacca. the tom garments brought from the cabin of the 

He then went on to say that after the plunder Marguerite, were identified by Louise Legrand 
was secured, the Malays returned to the proas, as having belonged to her mamma and herself, 
which were pulled away with their sweeps, it Chang-lin, however, positively declared that when 
being almost calm. The ship was then cluse to he purchased the articles produced, hq.had no 
; the land, towards which she was drifting rapidly suspicion of the way by which they had come into 
with the current. Some three or four days after- the prisoner’s possession. He had purchased them, 
wards, while lying close under the high land, the as' he had purchased other goods of various kinds, 
Malays sighted a schooner suling slowly alongshore in the way of business from the prisoner, and from 
to the southward. Believing the vessel to be a many other Malays and Chinamen, 
coasting trad^, they pj^Ued off towards her, and The evidence of the child, and that of Lucan 
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pd myself, was translated to the prisoners by the 
interpreter ; but they kept a sullen silence, neither 
attempting to defend himself, nor replying to 
any questions that were put. Their guilt, how- 
ever, was held to have been ftilly proved ; and 
they were sentenced to be hanged in chains upon 
a rocky islet at the entrance to the adjacent Strait 
of Singapore. The remainder of the crew of the 
proa, who declared that they did not belong to the 
vessel at the period when the Marguerite was 
boarded aftd plundered, were discharged on con- 
dition ol their leaving Singapore within twenty- 
four hours, and promising never again to make 
their appearance in the portj and the proa and 
her cargo were confiscated. 

What became of the two Malay witnesses, I 
cannot say. They disappeared mysteriously im- 
mediately after the trial, dreading, probably, the 
vengeance of their countrymen if tney remained 
in Singapore. It was believed, Jiowever, that 
Whampoa— by previous arrangement, when he 
persuaued them to appear as witnesses — provided 
them with the means to make their escape. 

The prisoners were executed on the fourth day 
after the trial, both of them maintaining a stubborn 
silence to the last. 

Though nothing had been proved to criminate 
Cliang-lin, he — much to tho satisfaction of 
Whampoa — found it advisable to break up his 
establishment in Singapore and betake himself 
elsewhere. 

I wi-(h I could end my narrative with a romantic 
description of the delight with which the rescued 
child was received by her relations and friends in 
the Isle of Bourbon ; but nothing of the kind 
occurred. All that the child, a pretty delicate 
little girl, could tell respecting her relations was, 
that her ]>apa and mamma, when they sailed from 
Manilla, were going to visit two of her aunts, 
neither of whom she (the child) had ever seen — 
at St Denis, in the Isle of Bourbon. The child 
was made much of by the English families in ! 
Sii)gaporc ; and there was more than one lady I 
who W'ould gladly have adopted the pretty little ; 
dark-eyed, dark -haired pet ; but the authorities ' 
of the island deemed it their duty, in the first ! 
place, to acquaint the aunts with the rescue of i 
their little niece from the lilalay pirates, and to | 
await their reply to this communication. It was i 
long in coming. Tho first return mail from St ! 
Denis brought no response to the magistrates’ j 
letter ; but the succeeding mail brought a dry, i 
unsympathetic letter from one of the aunts, in 
which that lady stated that she and her sister- 
in-law were both widows with large families. 
They vvere, however, rejoiced to hear of the rescue 
of tlieir niece, whom they had never seen, the 
child having been born in Manilla. She was 
therefore a stranger to them. Nevertheless, they 
conceived it to be their duty, under the circum- 
stances, to receive her, and give her a home with 
their own children. If, therefore, the magistrates 
would provide their little niece with a passage to 
St Denis on board the next vessel that should sail 
from Singapore for that port, they would give her 
a kind welcome on lier arrival, and would be 
happy to defray whatever expenses might . be 
incurred. 

This letter did not certainly promise a very 
kindly reception to the little orphan from her 
aunts, Tlie authorities, however, could not do 


otherwise than prepare to part with their interest- 
ing prot^de; and the poor child, lokded with 
presents of every description from her friends in 
Singapore, was placed on board the next vessel 
that sailed from that port to the Isle of !^urbon, 
where it is to he hoped she found a kinder wel- 
come than her aunt’s letter gave her reason to 
anticipate. 

A few w’eeks after the child’s departure, the 
Vesta, whose three years’ cruise on the station 
had e.xpired some three months before, sailed for 
England, where she arrived after a passage of 
ninety days. Soon after her arrival at Deptford, 
Charles Lucan, whose conduct during the period 
he held command of the JVasp had gained him 
great credit, received his commission as a Lieu- 
tenant in Her Majelty’s navy. 

Since the period to which this narrative relates, 
many changes have occurred in Singapore, not the 
least important of w’hich was the death in 1880 of 
the good Whampoa. A check has been put to 
the exploits of the Malay and Chinese pirates 
who formerly haunted tho islands of the oriental 
archipelago ; though even at the present day, 
great caution is required in order to sail amongst 
these islands in safety, and attacks upon unarmed 
vessels are by no means infrequent. Post Office 
Island is douotless still in existence ; but whether 
it is resorted to, as in former days, by vessels 
passing through Torres’ Strait, I am unable to 
say. 



POSTAGE-STAMP SAWINGS. 

In view of various representations that have 
from time to time been made with the object 
of obtaining a modification of the shilling limit 
of deposits in tho Post-office Savings-banks, Mr 
Fawcett, the new Postmaster-general, has directed 
an experiment to he made in ten counties 
in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for the purpose of testing the merits of a 
scheme by which it is proposed to meet indi- 
rectly and as far as possible, this demand. The 
idea, which it may be stated was originated 
by Mr Chetwynd of the Post-office, is a novel and 
ingenious one ; and as the ultimate extension of the 
measure is dependent on the success of the present 
experiment, which was commenced on the 13 th 
September, it appears desirable that the scheme 
should receive as much publicity as possible, in 
order that those whom it is intended »to benefit 
may become acquainted with its objects. Before 
proceeding, however, briefly to describe the inte- 
resting plan of ‘ Postage-stamp Savings,’ it will 
be profitable to glance lor a moment at the causes 
which have led to its proposal. 

Considerable agitation has existed during the 
last few years— which is no doubt owing to the 
great success of the present system of Post-office 
Savings-banks— for on extension of the benefits 
derived from that system, and this chiefly in 
regard to both the lower and the higher limits of 
deposits as laid down in the Act of Parliament oa 
the subject. The latter limit, as is generally known, 
is fixed at thirty pounds as tho highest deposit to 
be made in any year ; and at one hundred and 
fifty pounds, or including interest two hundred 
pounds, as the largest amount which can stand to 
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the credit of aay one depositor; and this, it is 
contended 'is not sufficiently high to fully meet 
the wants which the popular appreciation of the 
present system clearly shews to exist. There is 
certidnly reason in the argument ; and few will 
deny, we think, that it is desirable to see the 
higher limit raised, so as to admit of a more 
extended use of a system whose popularity alone 
has given rise to such a demand ; and it is there- 
fore satisfactory to know that a bill will in all 
probability be introduced into parliament next 
session for the purpose of amending the law in 
this reject 

As regards the desirability of reducing the 
lower limit, fixing a shilling as the lowest 
deposit, which, as we have stated, has been urged 
of late, it would no doubt be a'’ great convenience 
to the .poorer classes to be able to deposit in 
the postal banks the pennies which they desire 
to save; but unfortunately such a step would 
probably involve the Post-oflice in loss, and for 
this reason alone therefore, is considered imprac- 
ticable. Mr Fawcett himself states in his recently 
, issued Report that such a course ‘would be attended 
with great additional coat, for which there would 
be no adequate return.' Tlie demand, however, 
appeared to increase ; and desirous of meeting it 
in some manner, Mr Chetwyud taxed his inven- 
tive mind for this purpose, with the successful 
result of evolving the scheme now under 
notice. 

Starting with the princif>Ie that, as regards the 
pence, at least, every person wishing to save might 
be taught to become to a certain extent his own 
banker, Mr Chetwynd bethought himself of the 
part which postage-stamps might be brought to 
serve for so useful an end. The collection and 
saving of old postage-stamps, which so largely 
obtains, and has ever been a mania with school- 
boys since stamps were invented, probably led 
to the idea of the greater utility to be derived 
from the saving of unused postage-stamps. At 
all events, the conclusion arrived at was, that 
the poor man in whoso pocket the penny burned 
a hole might exchange it for a postage-stamp 
of that value, and affix it to a form to be 
provided for the purpose by the Post-oflicc ; 
and when twelve postage-stamps had thus been 
collected, they might be received for deposit, as 
the equivalent of &- shilling, at any Post-office 
Savings-bank. The form which Mr Chetwynd 
has devised for this purpose resembles in shape 
and size a bank cheque, and on one side is ruled 
into twelvb blank spaces ; while on tlie reverse 
side is a printed notice which in little more than 
a dozen lines embodies the whole scheme. It may 
be useful to reproduce this notice, which is as 
follows : 

‘Any person desirous of saving One Shilling, by 
means of penny contributions, for deposit in the 
Post-office Savings-bank, may do so by purchasing 
with every penny so saved a penny iJostage-stamp 
and affixing it to this form. When twelve such 
stamps have been so affixed, the form may then 
be taken to any Post-office Savings-bank, where 
it will be received by the Postmaster, and one 
shilling be allowed for the stamps ; which shilling 
will be accepted either as the firat deposit in a 
new account then to bo opened, or as an ordinary 
deposit, if the owner of it has already opened an 
aficount. If the stamps' affixed to this form are 


defaced or in any way damaged, they will not be 
received by a Postmaster.’ . 

Nothing could be simpler and clearer than tke 
manner in which the plan is thus rendered Intel* 
ligible to the most uneducated mind ; and it is this 
simplicity that may be regarded as the most pleas* 
ing feature of the scheme, a simplicity that applies 
as much to the Post-office in working it as to the 
public in using it, for tlie measure will be encum- 
bered with no account-work or detailed records. 

One objection has certainly been raised to the 
scheme, on the ground that it will afford an open- 
ing for the disposal of postage-stamps which have 
not been honestly come by. Much weight, however, 
cannot be attached to this objection ; for as a matter 
of fact, there is not much difficulty in getting rid 
of postage-stamps at the present time by payment 
of a certain percentage which the buying Post- 
master has a right to claim; while on the other 
hand, merchants and others who are in the habit 
of keeping quantities of postage-stamps for use, are 
themselves to blame if they fail to guard them 
as safely as they do the ‘petty-cash for it is 
more within the province of the Post-office to 
provide a means of saving for the poorer classes, 
than to become the guardian of the goods of the 
wealthier. 

In introducing this plan of saving by means of 
postage-stamps, tliere is not the slightest iiiea on 
the part of the Post-office authorities of running 
counter to existing Penny Banks, the utility of 
which is by them thoroughly recognised and en- 
couraged. The Postmaster-general indeed points 
out in his Report that ‘for encouraging small 
savings, these institutions possess the powerful 
element of personal influence, which is altogether 
wanting in a public department ; and their rapid 
extension promises, therefore, to meet a want, which 
would be much less effectively met by reducing 
the present shilling minimum for deposits in the 
Post-office Savings-bank.’ The Post-office offers, 
too, substantial encouragement for the formation 
of penny banks by suiiplying deposit-books of 
a simple kind gratuitously to the managers on 
application ; and it also furnishes account-books 
suitable for penny banks at a cheap rate. The 
appreciation of this ascistance is demonstrated by 
the fact, that last year ninety thouj^imd books for 
the use of depositors, and six huimred and fifty- 
one sets of penny bank account-books, were applied 
for and supplied. The latter books undoubtedly 
prove of great service to the managers and founders 
of penny banks, as they secure a proper system 
of accounts, and are furnished at little more than 
cost price. The number of penny banks which 
were authorised last year to invest their moneys 
in the postal banks was four hundred and seventy- 
three, being a larger number than in any previous 
year, owing probably to the great impetus given 
to the penny bank movement by the recent fiuhlic 
conferences on ‘Thrift,’ as well as to the facilities 
for their formation afforded by the government. 

In noticing these facilities, it is at once clear 
that there is not the shadow of any rivalry between 
the Post-office and the penny banks. The former, 
as already remarked, is fully alive to the benefits 
which the latter confer by the encouragement of 
thrift and providence amonj^t the poorer classes ; 
and it readily recognises the important part played 
l>y the penny banks an feeders to the postal Savings- 
bank system. The fact of the matter, however. 
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appears to be, that the penny banks are not 
numerous enough, there being few, if indeed any 
other, which possess so Complete and extensive a 
system as that of the ‘Yorkshire Penny Bank,' 
described by us in No. 790 of this Jov/mal; and 
the conclusion somewhat hastily jumped at has 
been, that the Post-office with its six thousand 
banks throughout the country, might extend its 
system so as to meet the want. The impractica- 
bility of such a step has already been alluded 
to ; but the demand will, we believe, be as 
effectually, if indirectly met by the scheme pro- 
posed by Mr Chetwynd, which is now being 
tried experimentally in the counties of Cardi- 
gan, Cumberland, Kent, Leicester, Norfolk, and 
Somerset in England and Wales ; in Aberdeen 
and Ayr in Scotland ; and in Down and Waterford 
in Ireland. That that portion of the community 
whom it is intended to accommodate will recognise 
in it a genuine benefit, there can be no doubt ; and 
we hope that the trial may speedily be attended 
with successful results, so that the scheme may 
soon be extended throughout the country, whereby 
those persons who can only save penny by penny 
may, where no local penny bank e.\ists, be enabled 
to do so by means of postage-stamps. 


MY MEMORANDU M-B 0 0 K. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART II. 

‘I MUST take another jump over time. Miss 
Briorly is now in her twenty-fifth year, and 
George Hamilton just twenty-nine. They had 
kept their secret ; and it wanted but a few months 
when all the world would know it. Their course 
of true love had run smooth enough as far as 
they were concerned themselves; for though they 
saw but little of each other, the tliought of her 
future happiness comforted Clara under every 
vexation and annoyance. “A few more months,” 
she would say — “ a few more months, and 1 am 
free of my tyrant.” 

‘ Alas ! how true it is that no one can tell what 
a day may bring forth. Before those few months 
had elapsed, Dibden had got* hold of their secret. 
Of course he stormed and raved — the more, as ho 
felt his power was ebbing fast. He tried persua- 
sion, reproaches, tlireats — but to no purpose ; 
George’s determination was fixed, and the anger 
of his employer knew no bounds. 

‘At tliis juncture a circumstance occurred which 
completely changed the aspect of affairs. One 
day, immediately after an interview with Dibden, 
and while George was still a good deal excited by 
what had passed between them, a stranger came 
up to the counter, and asked to be favoured with 
change for a ten-pound note. He was a respect- 
able-looking gentleman, well advanced in years ; 
and as George was the only one of the clerks who 
happened to be in the counting-house at the time, 
he attended to him. In the office cash-box there 
were two five-pound notes and two or three half- 
sovereigns ; and as the stranger was anxious ‘ to 
have the half of his money in gold, and there was 
not enough in the box, George opened his desk, 
and took therefrom five sovereigns whicli he had 


that morning placed there, with which to pay his 
landhuly. Putting one of the five-pound notes, 
into his desk in the place of the sovereigns, be 
handed the latter, along with the other five-pound 
note, to the stranger, who thereupon thanked him 
courteously, and withdrew. The ten-pound note 
which he had received in return, George placed in 
the cash-box without bestowing upon it any par- 
ticular examination, but went on with his work, 
still meditating over the rather shaq) words he 
had had with Mr Dibden. 

‘Nothing happened of any consequence till 
later on in the day, when a message was received 
from the bank, that a ten-pound note which Mr 
Dibden had sent tff be lodged there along with 
some other moneys, vras a forged one. The note 
in question was that which Georgff Hamiltou liad 
received from the elderly gentleman in the course 
of the morning, and which Mr Dibden had himself 
taken from the cash-box and forwarded to the 
bank. The message was brought by a private 
detective in the employment of the bank ; and 
no sooner was Mr Dibden made aware of what 
had occurred, tlian he charged George Hamilton 
with having placed the note there. George ad- 
mitted that he had taken two five-pound notes 
from the cash-box, and put in their place the ten- 
pound note in question ; but he maintained he 
had given them in cjiaiige for the ten-pound nole 
to a geulleman who came in. This* was his ex- 
planation, when taken before the magistrates. On 
the other luiiul, Dibden swore that he found one 
of the five-poiind notes in George’s desk. This 
George accounted for by saying that the person 
who had left tho forged note asked him to let 
him ha\'e five pounds in gold ; and that tliat sum 
not being in the ciish-box, he changed one of the 
five-pound notes for five sovereigns of his own. 
As against this, however,. one of the junior clerks 
stated that, on the morning of the occurrence, 
he had asked George for a loan of a .sovereign, 
who replied : “ I 'd lend it with pleasure, my dear 
fellow, but I have not a sixiience to swear by.” 

‘ In answer to this, George said that he abso^ 
lately had at that moment five sovereigns put 
away in liis desk to pay his landlady ; and that he 
felt justified in saying he had not sixpence, as he 
considered that the money so appropriated to pay 
a just debt was not at his disposal. 

‘The magistrates asked him if he fancied the 
person who got the change liad given the foiged 
note innocently or fraudulently. That was of 
course impossible to say ; but George thought 
innocently. Having heard all the evidence ; after 
a careful consultation, they came to the conclusion 
that they must commit him for trial ; byt they 
would accept bail. Strange to say, the Dibdens 
went bail to the full amount — I believe myself, 
with the hope that he would break it, by quitting 
the country. 

‘ I must tell you, however, that before any pro- j 
ceedings were commenced, young Dibden coarsely i 
offered to Clara not to prosecute if she accepted | 
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hig piroposid of marrisge- To this she indignantly 
zeplied idiat she hnow Mr Hamilton was innocent, 
and they knew it too ; and that if he were not, 
dbe wonld not save him. 

* At the time of these occurrences, I was away 
on the continent. My wife had been delicate ; and 
the doctors said she must have change of air, and 
had fixed on Italy ; which accounts for my not 
having seen the advertisement which appeared in 
the Times, and which 1 shall now read to you : 

‘If the Elderly Gentleman with the Blue Pocket- 
book, who received change for a Ten-pound Note 
at the Offices of Messrs Dibden, Knollys, & 
Dibden, Bellyard, Doctors’ Ccpnmons, on the 2d 
of September 18 — , will communicate with Messrs 
Smith * & Oliver, Solicitors, Brick Court, Middle 
Temple, he wilf confer a great obligation. 

‘ I suppose I need scarcely tell you that I was 
the elderly gentleman with the blue pocket-book. 
Well, as I say, travelling about from one place 
to another, I did not see a paper regularly, and 
therefore missed this advertisement. In the mean- 
time, the assizes drew on ; and George Hamilton 
stood in the dock charged with felony. I have 
the trial in this pa])er before me. I shall read 
to you the leading evidence, which was all unfor- 
tunately against the prisoner. The charge was, 
that George Hamilton did feloniously attempt 
to pass a foVged ten-pound note, knowing the 
same to be a forgery. 

‘ The elder Dibden was the first witness called 
up. He deposed that the prisoner was his head- 
clerk, in whom he had always placed the greatest 
confidence ; that a cash-box was left under his 
care, containing generally a limited amount of 
money, principally for the purpose of giving 
change; that larger sums were also frequently 
deposited there, if none of the principals of the 
house w'cre in the way to lock it up in the money- 
safe ; that on the morning in question, he himself 
had placed in the cash-hox two five-pound notes 
and tliree pounds in gold ; that in the afternoon he 
wanted to pay some money into the hank ; and 
the safe being deficient of the sum he needed by 


five potmds!, he opened the cash-hox to take that 
amount therefrom ; that instead of the five-pound 
notes which he had placed there, he found a ten- 
pound noty, which when presented at the bank, 
was declared to be a forgery ; that when be asked 
the prisoner to account for the note, he said he 
had received it from a stranger in exchange 
Xot the two five-pound notes ; that on examining 
the prisoner’s desk, he found one of the five-pound 
notes which he had placed in the cash-box that 
morning. 

‘Cross-examined. — No one had access to the 
cash-box hut the prisoner, himself, and his son. 
Each hid a key. Tne lock was a Chubb’s patent, 
of the best description. He knew the five-pound 
notes by their being indorsed with the name 
“William Day.” 

‘The next witness was William Simmonds, 
junior clerk to Messrs Dibden, Knollys, & 
Dibden. He swore that on the morning of the 
discovery of the forged, uote he had asked the 


prisoner to lend him a sovereign ; that tibe reply 
he received was ; “ I ’d lend it with pleasure ; but 
I have not a sixpence to swear by.” Had been 
two years in the office with the prisoner; never 
had any quarrel with him. 

‘Eleanor Parker deposed — ^that she knew the 
prisoner well ; he had lodged with her the last 
eighteen months. Paid his rent quarterly— always 
paid honourably, but used to be a little behind- 
liand. He was due her fully five pounds at the 
time of his apprehension. Had always paid Inyr 
with good money — at least none of it was ever 
returned to her. Prisoner was out mostly all 
day ; usually spent his nights reading. 

‘ This was the principal evidence for the prose- 
cution. For the defence, a few witnesses were 
brought up to testify to the excellent character 
the prisoner always bore. But his counsel took 
his stand not against any of the facts, which he 
allowed — but on the ground tlnvt they proved the 
act of the prisoner was done innocently and iu 
ignorance, 

‘“.Just for a moment consider, gentlemen of 
the jury,” he said. “Here is a gentleman who 
has for several years managed the business of a 
firm of attorneys, large sums daily passing through 
his hands. The utmost confidence has been placed 
in him. Do you think — gentlemen, I put it to 
you in tlie name of the common-sense whicli 
beams this moment on your faces — do you think 
that he would risk his position, honour, and 
name for a paltry ten-pound note 1 He foolishly 
— yes, I say very foolishly, and without care- 
fully examining it, took a note from a complete 
stranger; and the only c-xcuse he can give for 
this is, that be thought lliat Doctors’ Commons 
was the last place iu the world a swindler 
would go cadging about in — and tlxat the stranger 
bore a most respectable appearance. For this 
act he deserves the reproof of his employer ; 

I and that is all. As to the evideuco of the junior 
clerk, I must say that stronger couKl not be 
brought in favour of a man’s character than, 
when asked by a friend for a trifling loan, at the 
risk of being thought mean or of confessing his 
poverty, he refuses, although he has money by 
I him, because ho h.ia .put it away to pay a just 
I debt. Gentlemen, I leave my case in your 
liands, and I do so with coniidence, as 1 know 
you will exercise that intelligenc^and discrimi- 
nation which have at all times distinguished 
British jurymen, and prove to me and my client 
that you are not only able but determined 
separate truth from error,” 

‘ I need not read to you the summing-up of the 

a e ; he merely directed the jury to go by the 
ence, and explained to them a few points of 
law. But I am sorry to tell you that Serjeant 
Oilem’s flattery failed with the jury; for in half an 
hour they returned with a verdict of “Guilty;” 
and George Hamilton was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude, and was sent to Millbank prison 
to commence his punishment for a crime he never 
committed. 

‘The very day after his sentence vrtis the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Clara Brierly’s birth- 
day,; and on the following morning this advertise- 
ment appeared in the Times: 

‘Five Hundred Pounds Reward. — Wlieroas 
on the 2d day of September 18 — , an Elderly Man 
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of reB|>eotable appeamnee, who'carried about with 
him o Blue PocVet-book, presented a Forged Note, 
and got in exchange good mon^ at the Offices of 
Messrs Dibden, Knollys, & Dibden, Bellyard, 
Doctors’ Commons. The above Reward will be 
paid to any one proving that such a transaction 
took place. 

. (Signed) Smith & Oliver, SoUdtort. 

Bbick Coubt, Middle Temple. 

‘ Gara was now free. She had waited anxiously 
for the result of tho trial ; but never for one i 
moment doubted the entire moral innocence of i 
her lover. On the morning of her twenty-fifth 
birthday, she had the newspapers sent up to her 
room, where she remained. She read the whole 
trial over without missing a word. When she 
came to the verdict “ Guilty,” her agitation over- 
mastered her directness of purpose. At length, 
however, she calmly rose from her seat, with the 
words, “ Innocent as I am. I am now more certain 
than ever.” 

‘ Without a tear on her pale face, she dressed 
herself to go out ; then packed up the tilings 
that she wished to take with her, and left the 
house without a word to any one, except the 
servant, to whom she gave the remaining pro- 
perty of her own that was in her room, desiring 
her to tell her master that she had gone away, 
and should not return. Then calling a cab, she 
drove to Smith and Oliver’s, the solicitors, who 
had been recommended to her by George. It is 
wonderful how they appear to know everything in 
those musty rooms in the Temple. She had not 
got through more than half-a-dozen sentences in 
fsidanation of her bus‘iue8s, before they told her 
they knew the entire circumstances, and accepted 
lior proposal to place her affairs in their hands ; 
ofrcnng to supply her at once with any money 
she needed. The first thing she did was to direct 
a large reward to bo advertised — as I have just 
read to you ; and receiving what funds she 
requii't**!, intimated her intention to take lodgings 
in the City till the mystery should be cleared up. ! 
To this proposal, however, Mr Oliver demurred, 
suggesting that, instead of going into lodgings, she 
might take up her residence for the time in his 
house. He had no family, and his wife would be 
delighted to have her for a companion. To this 
suggestion Miss Brierly cordially assented. In 
order to commence those imiuiries to which she 
was prepared to devote her life, if necessary, slie, 
acting through her solicitors, obtained from her 
unfortunate lover a written description, as closely 
as he could remember, of the stranger. This she 
had printed and distributed, with the offer of a 
large reward, not only through Loudon, but to 
every police station in England. 

‘ A month ptissed, and not tlie slightest clue had 
yet been found ; and another month, and another. 
All this time, she herself never lost sight of her 
object. She scrutinised every elderly gentleman 
that she met, and more than once she even 
followed through the streets people whom she 
thouglvt suspicious, with tho hop>e of their ex- 
hibiting a blue pocket-book, her chief mark. 

‘All this time, I had never heard of the adver- 
tisement with the large reward, uor suspected' the 
mischief I had so unwittingly caused. We had 
been wandering about the continent ; my wife’s 
health had recovered wonderfully, and my 


daughters wanted to go to FIgypt. Of eouxso I 
had to consent Sere we stayed several we^ 
“doing” the Pyramids and everything else that 
it behoves travellers to do. However, with 
advancing spring, Wb began to wish for the cool 
breezes of Old England, so we turned onr steps 
homeward, taking Paris en route. We arrived 
in Paris earW in. May, where, in spite of all 
persuasions, 1 determined to remain only a few 
days. We had therefore to make the best of our 
time. 

‘Repairing one morning to the reading-room, to 
see the English papers, being naturally anxious to 
learn what was going on at home, 1 found a file 
of the Times for the past month or two stitched 
together ; and while casually perusing the Agony 
columns, my eye fell upon the advertisement I 
have read to you, as also to an appended descrip- 
tion of myself. The transaction flashed upon me. 
I at once looked up the entries in iny pocket-book, 
and found that the date when 1 got change at 
Dibden’s corresponded with that given in the 
advertisement You see, here are the entries-: 
“August 29 — Bank of England note 37299, L.IO, 
from Roberts & Co.” And — September 2 — Bank 
of England note 65982, L,5, from Dibden, Knollys, 
and Dibden.” 

‘ I need scarcely tell you that I lost no time in 
leaving Paris for London ; and when I arrived 
there I at once found my way to the office of 
Messrs Smith & Oliver. At the very moment I 
was about to enter their chambers, a young lady 
was in the act of, leaving them. Her eyes lio- 
sooner met mine, than she seemed fixed to the 
spot. Thinking she might possibly have recog- 
nised in me au old acquaintance, 1 raised my 
hat, and was about to speak, when she eagerly 
inquired: “ Did you see the advertisement ?” 

‘ I replied that I had seen an advertisement in 
the Times which I believed referred to myself, 
and that 1 was there that morning in conse- 
quence. 

‘ The strained and anxious expression on her 
face seetned to become iutensified, as she asked : 
“ And Wiis it you who gave him the note 1 ” 

‘You see, I was up till now quite ignorant of 
what had taken place with regard to that teu- 
pouiul note, or even why any information was 
wished from me regarding it ; I did not therefore 
quite understand the question, and looked I dare- 
say somewhat taken aback. Ere I could reply, 
however, she spoke. 

‘ “ Oh,” she said, “I beg your pardon ; but some- 
thing dreadful has happened in connection with 
that note, and I spoke as if you must have known 
all about it. Will you kindly come in and see 
Mr Oliver?” 

‘I went in, and a very few minutes’ conversation 
with the solicitor -was sufficient to acquaint me of 
j the very distressing occurrence to which the young 
lady had referred. I observed that she was still 
1 much agitated, and seemed to await my reply 
I with somothiug like impatience ; and, as I drew 
, forth tho blue pocket-book, her eyes were' riveted 
upon it with an eagerness painful to behold. I 
then exhibited the entries which I have already 
shewn you, and placed the book in the hands of 
Mr Oliver. Both he and the young lady examined 
and compared them without speaking a word. He 
took from a buncit of pajiers on the table a folded 
I sheet, which, when ho lyid opened out, I saw waa 
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ft iomnhifil, Olancin;? it over for a 

mionte^ li% Ircwd out alowly aod distinctly tibe 
number ** 3.7-2-9-9,” comparing it figure by %ure 
with the first entry in the pocket-book. 

‘“Thank God/ said the young lady; “that is 
it.** During this time her face had changed from 
being palUd to a hue like that of death; and 
now, as the tears started from her eyes, she sank, 
hidf-fainting, into a chair. 1 was not surprised 
«t the nature of her excitement when I came 
to know all, and that when 1 met her she was 
leaving the chambers in a state of despondency 
almost bordering on despair — day after day having 
passed, and no reply being received to her repeated 
advertisements and appeals. 

‘Mr Oliver spoke kindly and encouragingly to 
her, and in a little she had so far recovered as 
to allow him to prosecute the inquiries which 
naturally arose out of the informatiou 1 had given 
him. 

‘“I have already mentioned to you,” he said, 
“that the note which the young gentleman admitted 
having received from you and placed in the cash- 
box, was a forged note ; I trust the fact that you 
■had that note in your possession can be satis- 
factorily explained, as we should be very sorry 
indeed if the information that promises to give 
such relief to us should in any way reflect upon 
you.” 

‘I said that I hoped not. I had received the 
note, aa entered in the memorandum, from a firm 
called Roberts & Co. ; hut I knew nothing further 
of them, the firm having been a gtrange one to me, ; 
and the transa''tion — the first and last 1 had had 
W’ith them — a cash one. . 

‘He asked if I remembered the address of the 
firm. I told him as nearly as I could ; where- 
upon, again referring to his papers, he shewed 
me a cutting from a newspaper containing the 
detection and conviction of a gang of bank-note 
■ forgers, who Lad transacted business under various 
cognomens, one of these being “ Roberts & Co. ; ” 
and he stated, what was afterwards verified, that the 
persons from whom I had received the note which 
had caused all this trouble to innocent people, 
were in all probability connected with the forgers 
referred to. 

‘ It w'as thus that I first made the acquaintance 
of my heroine. Miss Brierly ; and may say that I 
never felt prouder of my old blue pocket-book, I 
with its mass of apparently trifling entries, than j 
when the Secretary of State, after hearing tlie 
statement we made to him, accepted luy pocket- 
book memo/anda as evidence, and in due course 
issued an order for George Hamilton’s liberation. 
The very day the order was received, I went to 
Millbanic to take him back ; and in two hours 
he was sitting at dinner in the place you now I 
occupy, w'ith his handsome bride-elect at his side. 
The only atonement that I could make him for 
the suffering I had innocently caused him, was to 
take the place of a father, and give her away on 
her wedding-day. 

‘You will now, I hope, perceive the value I 
place upon such memoranda as my old pocket- 
book contains. To make such entries is only the 
work of a minute; and when made, there is no 
knowing wliat useful purpose they may serve. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that, if 1 had 
not had the tranaactions above referred to, trifling 
as at first sight they may have appeared, duly 


I entsred in my rnmnoranda, atatsmests to tha 
! Secretary of Stai» would have been of no avail, as 
they would havo looked ’like the trumped-up 
fictions of a later houi^ concocted for tho purpose 
of defeating justices As it was, the entries stood 
in my book under their proper date, and were 
sufficient of themselves, apart from my parole 
evidence, to prove that the person to whom 1 gave 
the forged ten-pound note on the second of Hep- 
tember was not the uttcrer of that forged note^ 
whoever may have been the guilty party ; conse- 
quently, I w'as thus able to free an innocent person, 
not only from prison, and from a long and aegr^- 
ing coarse of penal servitude, but from the life- 
long stigma which the imputation of such a crime 
would have left on his cnaracter. — And now, my 
dear boy, I am going to give you a present of a 
nice now memorandum-book, and I hope you'll 
moke good use of it' 

THE FIRST ENGLISH PAY-HOSPITAL, 
THEnu can be no doubt that Hospitals have been 
the means of relieving countless thousands of 
snfTerers. These institutions are, as every reader 
knows, upheld for the most part by voluntary 
contributions, and are open to all whose ailment 
entitle them to admission. At first sight, the 
system is a beneficent one— and where it oj)erates 
for the benefit of tho poor and needy, doubtless 
so ; but upon looking beyond tho surface, we find 
that the gratis professional aid so freely accorded 
is enormously taken advantage of by those who 
can well afford to pay. Thus, the objects for 
which these charitable in.stitutious w'ere originally 
started being in a great measure frustrated, it is 
with satisfaction that we hear of the establish- 
ment of a Pay-hospital within whose walls a 
patient may have first-class professional advice 
and nursing, at an outlay coiniiiensarate with 
his or her means. This institution, whiclr was 
opened to the public by the Bishop of Winchester 
on the 23th of June 1880, is situated in Fitzroy 
Square, within a stone's-throw of that important 
‘lung' of London, Regent’s Park. Fitzroy House, 
as the Hospital is called, has tho advantage of 
the open space in front, and of the^view from the 
windows of the fine old trees icr the inclosure. 
The Association has purchased the freehold 
tenement, and has succeeded in an admirable 
manner in altering and adapting the interior 
arrangements to suit the purposes of an Hospital, 
while retaining the brightness of aspect and 
decorative effect of a private house. On first 
entering, the eye is caught by the contrast, in 
point of lighting, presented by the vestihnle, as 
compared with that of the ordinary London 
house. Throughout the entire building, including 
the basement, the architect has been equally suc- 
cessful in rendering almost every corner light 
and airy, though with none of the oppressive 
glare so often observed in public buildings, and 
so especially trying to invalids. 

Especial care bas evidently been spent upon 
the selection of the wall-papers, all of which are 
artistic in design, pleasant and unoggressive in 
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ooloiiriug, and totally fura from iiiy siioh deoiidon 
of iMttera aa m%ht prova diBtxaadngly moaotoB- 
ous to a patient. Those* to whom the floral or 
other design upon a wall-paper, occurring at 
regular intervals, has become a &aily torture in 
times of illness, will be able to estimate the 
advantage of the inoffensive patterns chosen. 
These papers, taken in conjunction with the 
subdued but harmonious tinting of Ihe carpets 
and other furniture, the prevalent air of luxury 
imparted by flowers, carved oak, and stained glass^ 
completely banish from the mind any association 
of ideas with the bare walla and general naked- 
ness of effect of the ordinary hospital. At the 
same time, it has not been forgotten that bare 
boards and washable walls are a necessity in an 
establishment of the kind. The papers have all 
been varnished, so that every inch throughout 
the house can be washed ; while the boards, 
stained to a pleasant tint of dark oak, can be 
noiselessly washed and wiped by the nurse in 
attendance. The only floor-coverings are Persian 
rugs, thick and soft in texture, agreeable in design 
and colouring, and sufficiently numerous through 
the rooms to answer all the purposes of carpets, 
while obviating their inconveniences. 

I'uniing to tlie important subject of ventilation, 
we find that it is most amply and even ingeniously 
provided for. Every room is supplied with a 
contrivance for emitting foul air and admitting 
fresh, so managed that the two operations can be 
carried on without creating any draught. The 
windows of tlie rooms on the lofty first-lloor have 
been fitted with a noiselessly .worked appliance 
which opens the upper part of the windows after 
the manner of a ventilator. 

The <lrainage is perhaps even more important 
a consideration than that of ventilation ; and here 
we come upon one of the most admirable points 
of the Hospital, one that would recommend it as a 
residence to tlie healthy, in a city where the drain- 
age arrangements are so perilously neglected as 
is unfortunately the case in London. All cora- 
mnnicatioii with the sewer is completely cut off ; 
and in addition to this most necessary but scarcely 
usual jirecautiou, an ingenious, inexpensive, and 
most effectual contrivance provides for the daily 
flushing of every drain in the bouse ; and not 
only for the process itself, but for the proof that 
it has been effectually performed. By raising the 
trap of a hole in the front-yard, any one can satisfy 
liimself as to the completion of the process, by 
seeing whether the water rushing through it is 
perfectly clear and pure. 

The bedrooms are comfortably furnished, and 
thoroughly home-like in aspect. In fact, it seems 
to have been the great aim of the Management 
to render the Hospital iu every respect like a 
private house with its comforts and privacy, plus 
the experienced nursing and constant professional 
care that it is difficult, if not impossible to secure 
at home.*. Each bed is fitted with a chain-spring 
mattress ; each floor has a bath-room, cupboards, 
presses, hot and cold water laid on, and speaking- 
tubes communicating with the kitchen and the 
Lady Superintendent’s room. A carrying-chair, 
simple in construction, light in weight, but remark- 
idfly strong, forms another feature of the very 


complete snangemestk |K>les whi^ IMi 
the handles can be xaiaed or Jbivered at any 
so that the convenience of peanon carried can 
be consulted with the miainmm of trouble and 
fatigue to the bearers. 

Some of the rooms are arran^ far one patient 
only. These are of course the most expensive. 
In other rooms, there ore two beds'; and in what 
was formerly the drawing-room— a very large room 
— there are four, each curtained off from other 
in such a manner as to be effectu^y screened 
without darkening any part of the room. 

In the case of a mother wishing to accompany 
a son or daughter during a stay in the Home 
Hospital, the Management undertakes to arrange 
for her to do so ; and as especial care has been 
taken to secure the services of an excellent cook, 
a sojourn in this bright, airy, artistically furnished 
house would offer many mleviations front the 
onerous task of nursing ; not th^ least among 
which would be the assurance that the sick relative 
was surrounded by everything that could possildy 
conduce to a speedy restoration to health ; and the 
reflection that tliose remaining at home are free 
from the constant harassing sense that tortures the 
amateur nurse — namely, that perhaps from want 
of experience, she is failing to do the best that 
could be done for the invalid. There is very little 
doubt that the Paying Hospitals, of which this 
is the first, will be regarded os an invaluable 
boon by all right-thinking persons. 


IMPROMPTU INGENUITY. 

• 

There are times and occasions in the lives of most 
individuals wheu a sudden call is made for the 
exercise of readiness or impromptu ingenuity, the 
importance of which may be very great, and which 
enables the possessor to make the best of such 
means and appliances as may be at hand, no matter 
how unpromising or apparently inap])licable. 

Some years ago an incident occurred under the 
writer’s observation which confirms in a remark- 
able manner the value of this simple expedient— 
the use of oil at sea. A Spanish steamer while 
crossing the Bay of Biscay in a severe storm gave 
such indications, by an unusual noise at the stern, 
as led the English engineer to suspect that there 
was something wrong w'ith the screw-propelier or 
its shaft outside of the ship— that is, in the open 
space between the stern and rudLlcr-posts where 
the screw revolves. There was no dry dock in 
any of the ports on the coast where tlie ship could 
go to ho examined ; and on arrival at. Vigo, k 
appeared as if there was no alternative but to 
remove the cargo from the stern, and by placing it 
forward, thus lilt the screw-propeller and shaft to 
the surface of the water. The alternative, simple 
ns it was, meant a serious delay and great expense, 
Before commencing to remove the cargo, another 
consultation was held. It was then decided to 
put the stern of the ship over a bed of light- 
coloured sand ; and as the water was very clear, 
there might be a possibility of ascertaiuiii’g the 
extent or cause of the mishap. For two days 
after the vessel was so placed, the wind Caused a 
ripple on the water, which effectually preventedi 
anything being seen. It was then sugj^sted by 
some one on board to try the use of oil ou the 
surface of the water round the stem of the ship. 
The effect was most sotisfactoiy. The water was 
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bectdmed «s if l>y magic, and it was then seen that 
the wed^ or key which keeps the propeller in its 
place on the sliaft had come prtly out, and thus 
left the screw loose on the shal^t, which caused the 
noise. By continuing the use of oil for a few 
Imnrs, the wedge was ultimately driven into its 
place and secured. In this instance, many days 
of detention and the use of costly appliances and 
labour were thus saved. 

Instances of a more complex character fre- 
quently occur where a knowledge of natural law's 
or forces may be brought into operation to assist 
in surmounting difficulties. Thus, a few years ago, 
an iron bridge of considerable length, the weight 
being about two hundred tons, was constructed 
in this country, and erected in a remote part of 
Germany. By some mishap, the bridge, when 
finished, was found to be some distance ‘ out * to 
one side, an error which the proprietors insisted 
should be rectified. To take down and re-erect- 
the bridge would be simply ruin to the con- 
tractor. But Necessity is the mother of In- 
vention, and so it proved in this case. It was 
summer-time, and the contractor proceeded to 
find the amount of expansion which was caused 
by the heat of the sun over the whole length of 
the bridge. He next ascertained what contraction 
took place in the night by cooling. Amed with 
these data, he thought it might be po.ssible to 
bring the bridge to its proper position in a few 
days. The bridge, of course, in its ordinary con- 
dition expanded from the centre, pushing its two 
ends outward, or farther apart, and again con- 
tracting tow^ards the centre. Taking advantage 
of these conditions, one end w'as made fast in the 
morning, and the bridge was forced to expand from 
that immovable point, instead of from the middle, 
as formerly. When the iron composing the 
bridge had expanded to its full extent in the 
direction intended, that end was released, and the 
opposite end made fast. The bridge then con- 
tracted towards its tme position. Thus, whatever 
was gained by the day’s expansion, was secured by 
the subsequent contraction when the metal cooled 
at night ; and the process being renewed day by 
day, the work was successfully accomplished. 

A knowledge of the laws and extent of the 
expansion and contraction of metals, opens up a 
wide field of usefulness in this connection, and is 
capable of very extensive application. We see 
large guns built up in this manner, which coiild 
not possibly be made in any other way by the 
appliances that we possess at present. The tires 
of wheel?, as every one know.s, are also fixed 
on their places by being first heated and then 
left to shrink. An ingenious ap])lication of this 
quality in metals was made use of in France, and 
has frequently been taken advantage of since. 
The walls of a large building in Paris were 
observed to be giving way by bulging outwards; 
and the problem was to bring them back to their 
vertical position. For this purpose, a numjber of 
bars of iron having screws and nuts on each end 
were let through the opposite walls, and across the 
intervening space between them. The nuts and 
screwed portion of the bars were outside. The 
bars were now heated bjr a number of lamps sus- 
pended below them until they had expanded as 
much as possible, and the nuts screwed up against 
the ontsiaes of the two opposite walls. Tlie lamps 
were next removed ; wnen the heated bars in 


cooling, ^adoally contracted in their length, 
bringing the walls very gently, but with irresistible 
force, into their normal position. 

An old story is told in connection with the 
expansion and contraction of materials, which 
may deserve a place here os an illustration in 

S oint. It has been stated that when the Egyptian 
belisk was being erected in the square in front 
of St Peter’s at Rome in the year 1586, daring the 
reign of Pope Sixtus V., it was first demonstrated 
that ropes under severe tension contracted by the 
I application of moisture. The occasion was made 
i one of high festival. The architect and workmen, 
and the Obelisk also, received the benediction 
of the Pope, and high-mass was celebrated in St 
Peter’s. But every attempt to move the pillar 
was -unsuccessful. All the horses that could be 
found, with all the appliances for lifting heavy 
weights of that time, were put into retiuiaition. 
And it was not until more than fifty unsuccessful 
efforts had been made, that the huge mass rose 
from the ground. Meanwhile, the great weight 
had stretched the ropes so much, that when the 
pulley-blocks had reached their limit in lifting, 
the bottom of the Olwlisk had not reached the top 
of the seat prepared for it. At that moment a 
man in the crowd shouted : ‘ W et the rojres ! ' 
The experiment was tried ; the ropes shrunk, 
and the Obelisk gradually and slowly roso to the 
required height, and was succe.s.sfully placed on its 
seat. 

Still further in relation to this subject, we are 
indebted to Captain Saxby of the Royal Naval 
College of Woolwich, for a remarkably simple and 
ingenious application of a very conmiou instru- 
ment to the solving of a diflicult but iin])ortnnt 
problem. It is w'ell known that in working 
iron, such as welding two pieces together, and 
even in its manufacture, hollow jdaces or flaws 
occur, with merely an outside skin over the 
defective parts, which any test but a destructive 
one would fail to discover. Nor w'ouM it be dilli- 
cult to point out numerous examples of di.saster 
thus occurring. To te.st the homogeneity of the 
metal. Captain Saxby takes a bar of iron and 
places it on the equatorial line. He next passes 
a compass with a very sensitive m.'odle along iu 
front of the bar, the needle of course pointing at a 
right angle to it. If the bar is perfectly solid 
through its whole length, tljd needle will remain 
steady. If, however, there should be a flaw or 
hollow place in the bar, the needle will be de- 
flected as it passe.s from the solid to the hollow 
place, hachwarda towards the solid iron ; passing 
on over the hollow place, the needle will come 
within the range of the solid iron at the other end 
of the flaw, and will again be deflected forward. 
If the bar be cut through anywhere between 
these two points of deflection, a flaw will invari- 
ably be found. Many thousaitds of pieces of iron 
— some prepared for the purpose of testing this 
method of trial, others in the ordinary course of 
business — have been operated upon with the same 
unvarying result Captain Saxby has called to his 
assistance Nature, who never makes mistakes iu 
her operations. 

A striking instance of ingenuity in taking 
advantage of the resources of Nature in an emer- 
gency, is found in Sir Samuel Baker’s account of 
his Travels in Abyssinia. His stock of soap had 
become exhausted ; and os he possessed abundance 
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of various kinds of fat* including that of elephants, 
hippopotami, lions, and rhinoceros, he determined 
to convert a quantity of this grease into soap. For 
this purpose, be required both potash ana lime ; 
and how were these to be obtains ? The Negleek- 
tree, he found, was exceptionally rich in potash ; 
he therefore burned a large quantity, and made a 
strong lye with the ashes, which he concentrated 
by boiling. There was no limestone ; but the 
river produced a plentiful supply of oyster-shells, 
which, if burned, produce excellent lime. What 
was next wanted was a kiln in which to bum the 
shells, and this he constructed out of one of those 
great ant-hills, which rise to ten feet high, common 
to those valleys, and which possess a very hard 
external crust. Two natives noUowed out one of 
those hills ; a proper draught-hole was made below 
from the outside ; it was loaded with wood, and 
filled with some six bushels of oyster-shells, which 
were again covered with fuel ; and after burning 
twenty-four hours, a supply of excellent lime was 
obtained. Then commenced his soap-boiling, 
which was effected in a large copper pot of 
Egyptian manufacture. The ingredients of potash 
lime and fat were then carefully mixed } and after 
boiling ten hours, and having been constantly 
stirred, he obtained excellent soap, of which he 
had in all forty ponnds-weight. 

It may bo said to have been due to a sudden 
stroke of ingenuity that Napoleou Bonaparte first 
drew upon him the eyes of his superiors. He 
was engaged with his brigade, as an engineer of 
artillery, in the reduction of Toulon, which in the 
end of 1793 alone of all thh revolted cities still held 
oxit against the victorious Republic. A plan was 
supplied by the celebrated Carnot to the general, 
Dugomruier, for the bonibardment of the town ; 
and in a happy moment the latter officer confided 
the charge of the artillery to the young Corsican. 
Napoleon, after studying Carnot’s plan of attack, 
Tecotnniended a scheme of operation so much more 
practicable and simple, that it was at once adopted. 
The result was that, iu eighteen days, Toulon was 
reduced by the victorious Republicans, and the 
fonudatiou laid of Napoleon’s military reputation. 

In trade, as in war, a similar readiness to seize 
iipou all available circumstances that may tend to 
accomplish the object we have in view, is useful. 
We lately heard a story in point. A commercial 
gentleman in Jatnaica wrote home to a mercliaut 
in the west of Scotland, telling him what a fine 
market there was at the time in that island for 
British goods. The merchant in question was 
noted at once for his ignorance and for the success 
of bis export ventures; and a wag among bis 
acquaintances had offered a wager that on this 
occasion he would put him on a losing tack. He 
therefore advised tlie merchant as to tne nature of 
his proposed consignment ; and, of all things in 
the world for a place like Jamaica, what should 
that consignment consist of but warming-pans! 
When they arrived, the consignee was at first in 
a state of the utmost consternation, and did not ' 
know .what to make of them. But presently his ] 
ingenuity came to his aid. He saw that the ( 
warming-pans, if useless as such, were not quite ] 
without possibilities of adaptation to other ns^ ; ; 
accordingly he had the lids knocked off them, : 
after wkTch both pans and lids were offered to the 
Bugivr-manufacturera as skimmers to skim their < 
sugar-vata, They were found to answer the pur> j i 


I pose admirably ; and there being a great crop of 
sugar that year, the whole consignment of meta- 
morphosed warming-pans was disposed of with a 
handsome profit. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the wag lost his bet 
Another stoiy occurs to us of the advantage of 
being able to apply one's knowledge in an emer- 
gency. An eminent firm of woollen manufacturers 
received a commission to make a particular fabric 
out of a special kind of wool which it was desired 
at the time to introduce into the home markets. 
As the fabric thus made was to be sent to one of 
our International Exhibitions, the manufacturers 
were required to give a guarantee that they would 
use the particular wool sent them, and no other, 
in making up the goods. In the course of the 
dyeing processes, on% colour upon which the whole 
beauty of the pattern depended, came out so 
impure and defective that the portion of wool so 
dyed was considered hopelessly spoiled. It was 
an awkward circumstance for the manufacturers ; 
as, to have made a request for additional wool 
would have been a confession of bad workmanship 
at the outset. In this emergency, a workman in 
the dyehouse, who acted as a vatman, a position 
little above that of an ordinary labourer, but who, 
with good natural parts and a taste for his work 
: had privately acquired considerable knowledge of 
the chemistry of dyeing, came to their aid. He 
expressed the opinion to a fellow-workman that 
the colour might yet be restored to comparative 
purity ; and this opinion being carried to one of 
the principals, permission was given to the vatmasi 
to make the experiment. The wool* it was con- 
sidered, was lost at anyrate — an experiment with 
it, however hopeless it looked, could not make 
things M’orse. The vatman for the time being 
got the full use of his superior's dyeing stoife 
and apparatus, and with such success, that the 
colour was brought out on the wool in all its 
brightness and purity. This was the making of 
the vatman, who in a short time afterwards 
attained to the position of chief of the dyeing 
department, and ultimately went into business 
for himself, and prospered. His readiness of 
resource had not only led to his own advancement, 
but had saved the manufacturing reputation of 
the firm by which he was employed 
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Fdtorb historians will describe the last quarter 
of the present century as an era remarkable for 
exhibitions and public gatherings for scientific, i 
literary, political, artistic, and sanitary purposes. 
Miles of streets and shops no longer suffice ; but 
products in well-ordered series must be brought 
together under one wide-spreading roof, where all 
the world may see. A good case in point was the 
licather Trades’ Exhibition at Islington, with its 
five series of commodities— -(1) specimens of eveiy 
kind of leather ; (2) articles made of leather ; 13) 
colours, dyes, varnishes, and pastes used' in tne 
preparation and finishing of leather; (4) the 
machinery and appliances employed in the manu- 
facture of leather ; and (5) a large variety of object* 
which require more or less of leather in their 
construction. Ample scope here for display of 
ingenuity, irota leather belts of tmusual strength 
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for maohinoiy, to the com^reiised leather, formed 
of waste cuttings, used for inner soles, and to tiio 
cunniug* machines which now do all the sewing, 
and screwing, and other hand-work 
needed in the inonafactare of boots and shoes. 
The industry thus represented, figures for more 
miBions sterling in our annual accounts than 
would commonly be believed. A similar Exhibi- 
tion is to be held daring six months in 1881 at 
Erankfort. 

The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain held 
their meeting at Exeter, and discussed special 
questions under the stimulus of knowledge, such 
as ‘Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine,’ 
* Engineering and Sanitary Construction,’ * Mete- 
orology and Geology,’ and illustrated their propo- 
sition's by models, apparatus, and contrivances 
intended to promote health and cleanliness. 

Among the questions brought forward at the 
Social Science Congress held at Edinburgh this 
month (October), were: ‘What are the means 
which should be adopted for the prevention of the 
pollution of streams, without undue interference 
with industrial operations, and for the preserva- 
tion of pure sources of water supply 1 ’ — ‘ The best 
mode of amending the present laws with reference 
to existing buildings, and of improving their sani- 
tary condition, so as to render them more healthy, 
having due regard to economical considerations ? ’ 
and ‘ ilow far would the revival of the old system 
of master and pupils be of advantage, and tend 
to promote the growth of historical art, and the 
“nttiiig use of painting and sculpture in our public 
buihlings ?’. There is something more than art 
and science involved in the answer to these ques- 
tion& The Trades’ Union Congress at Dublin felt 
it w’lien they agreed that a trade could best be 
learned by regular apprenticeship, and when Dr 
Ingram shewed them that the capitalist regarded 
as a ‘social functionary’ rises to a position of 
dignity, and that ‘labour, in the widest sense 
of the word, is the continuous aud combined effort 
of oiw race for the improvement of its condition 
and its nature.’ 

We are familiar enough with shows of cats, 
dogs, kine, horses, and potatoes even ; but a goat- 
show is a novelty, and a successful novelty, ns 
was demonstrated by the prizes awarded for the 
best specimens of British and foreign goats exhib- 
ited at the Alexandra Palace. The object is to 
improve and encourage the breeding of goats 
throughout the country, for goats will live on 
land where a cow W'ould starve, and give a good 
supply of milk, which is not only very nutritions, 
but very profitable. One of the specimens exhib- 
ited was nrought from the Cape, wdiere a resident 
magistrate has a herd of five thousand. As a 
supplement to the show, a public dinner was held, 
in which all the' dishes were of kid ; and it was 
stated that kid can be sold at sixpence a pound. 

An East Anglian Fisheries Exhibition is to be 
held at Norwich next Easter, when pisciculture, 
or fish-breeding, will be represented by hatching 
apparatus, aquaria, and living fish, and stuffed 
i^cimensj models of vessels, and the different 
appliances for catching fish will be shewn ; also 
examples of the social condition of fishermen, 
models of life-boats and other life-saving appli- 
ances ; illuBtrations of the history of fishing ; pte- 
Imrations of fish in various forms for food, together 
With specimens of aquatic birds, of mwtine animals, 


shells, and shell-fish, and of the prolific vegetation 
of the sea. Evidently thero will be in tliis Exhi- 
bition a wide lange of entertainment as well as 
instruction. 

The opening vof the Mason Science College at 
Birmingham must not pass without a word of 
notice on our part This admirable institution — 
built, endowed, and furnished at the sole cost of 
Sir Joaiah Mason — offers training to all students in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, miner- 
alogy, and other natural sciences, ‘ without restric- 
tion as to sex, creed, or birthplace.’ May we not 
hope that many a needy artificer will find in this 
college such resources for education as were sought 
for in vain by the munificent founder sixty years 
ago, when he was a struggling journeyman. 

Besides the Exhibition above mentioned, there 
will be next year at Frankfort a ‘ General German 
Patent and Registered Articles Exhibition,’ the 
main object being to ‘bring to public notice the 
greatest novelties in the domain of inventions and 
designs ; ’ and further, an ‘ International Balneo- 
logical Exhibition.’ This last, in the words of the 
prospectus, is to include ‘mineral waters, with 
a geological description of their district,’ ‘pro- 
ducts obtained from the water, sals and mother- 
lies,’ ‘ bathing-tubs and sand-bathes,’ ‘ batlnng 
machine, bathing chairs, and all kinds of invalid 
furniture,’ ‘ apparatus for medical electrisation 
and for orthopraxy,' ‘meteorological apparatus,’ 
and appliances for ‘ outdoor games, such as la^vn- 
teunis, croquet, criket, bathing, and playing cos- 
tumes.’ Inventors too often are inveterate grum- 
blers. Have tliey not a prospect of comfort at 
Frankfort ? 

The meeting of the International Congress for 
the education of the deaf at Milan may be regarded 
as important, for they resolved to discard sign-s 
in teaching, and to adopt the ‘ pure oral method.’ 
The president, Abbii Turra, said in his address, 
‘signs must be altogether abjured, though a few 
simyde gestures nmy be allowed when tite little 
child is first introduced to seliool-Iife. In the 
schoolroom begins the redemption of the deaf- 
mute. He is waiting to bo made into a mau. Let 
him be taught to move his lips in speech, not his 
bands in signs. Of all movements for the expres- 
sion of ideas, those of the lips are most i)erlect. 
Speech is addressed to the intellect, wliile gestures 
syjeak coarsely to the aens&jf These views were 
supported by speakers from different parts of 
Europe ; and from experiments made in England 
and other countries, of which n)euti<in was made 
in this Journal for June 21, 1879, tlicre is no doubt 
that persons utterly deaf can be taught to speak 
by watching the movements of their U^achers’ lips. 

The Board of Education at Dayton, Ohio, 
appointed a committee to visit all the schools of 
that town, and examine into the conditions of 
school-life that tend to impair the eight of pupils. 
The report of that committee, drawn up by a 
medical man, has been published under the title 
The Influence of School-Life upon the Eyesight, with 
Special Reference to the Pvhlie Schools of Dayton. In 
making the examination, the committee kept in 
view tne causes or occasions which predispose to 
short-sightedness— namely, hereditary weakness, 
impure air, improper food, defective light, bad 
type, pale ink, j^longed use of, the eyes without 
intermission, faulty position of the body, and 
foolty constroction of school foxnttaro. Thgy 
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found, as other investigators hifve done, that, as a 
^e, the cases of short^ight are most ntnnerons 
in the higher classes, and they discuss and point 
out Hhe effects of prolonged tension, of accom- 
modation, and of a faulty position in studying.’ 
The school buildings for the most part are defect- 
ive in ventilation and illumination ; the proportion 
of w,indow surface to floor surface being consider- 
ably below the standard generally regarded as 
sufficient. The conclusion is, that the Board 
should not only remedy these defects, but ‘recog- 
nise the importance of making some provision 
for instracting the teachers in the fundamental 
principles of school hygiene.’ Managers of schools 
in other places may j^rhaps take a hint from this 
report. 

From an official school inspection made during 
the present year, we learn that myopia — short- 
sight — is largely on the increase in the schools of 
Germany. Hereupon the question arises : Can a 
remedy be found, or is the defect inevitable ? 

The photophqne is a new invention by Mr 
Graham BeiriThH^has attracted the attention of 
physicists. With this remarkable instrument, 
sound is conveyed not by a string or wire, but 
by an intangible conductor — a beam of light. A 
pkne, bright, flexible mirror is fitted in a stand ; 
the light thrown upon it is reflected as a 
beam, and at a considerable distance strikes a 
parabolic reflector, which has in its focus a cell 
of seleruum connected with a galvanic battery 
and a telephone. If, now, a voice speaks behind 
the flexible mirror, vibrations are produced and 
are couiniunicuted to the beam of light, and 
become audible in the telephone attached to the 
distant selenium cell. It lias long been known 
that certain metals and metalloids give out sounds 
under Uic influence of liglit or heat ; among tiiese 
substances selenium, from its sensitiveness, holds a 
conspicuoius place, and now it has been applied to 
practical uses in a way which in all probability 
will be found capable of further development. 
For the benefit of tlie uninitiated, we mention 
that selenium is a mineral occupying a place 
between sulphur and tellurium. 

Somelliing has been said about .the possibility 
of taking pliotographs at a (li.stance by means of 
the telegraph, to which operation tlie name electric 
telescopy might be given. Suppose a picture of 
a landscape Uiken in a camera ; what is required 
is that the electric current should take up and 
transmit the features of that landscape, as it does 
modulations of sound. This once achieved, 
pictures might be obtained of places hundreds of 
miles distant. 

Justice’s Quieting Chamber is the name of an 
invention ‘for the entire suppression of the objec- 
tionable noisy puffing from the exhaust-pipes 
either of gas or steam engines,’ It contrasts 
favourably with existing arrangements, for it is 
compact, occupying but small space comparatively. 
The chamber is filled with Binatl balls of porcelain, | 
glass, or sorted pebbles, and in passing tlirough 
these the noise of the discharge or explosion is 
completely suppressed, ‘ without creating any per- 
ceptible back-pressure on the engine.’ Pleasure- 
parties on board launches or steam-boats will 
find their pleasure enhanced by this quieting 
iffiamber, further information concerning which 
may be had on application to Mr P. S. Justice, 
14 ^ttthampton Buildings, liondon. 


In a coininonicution «mc«roing spiders published 
in the TrmmcUom ffthfordslme NatwreU 

History Society, we are informed that Bpid««’ 
thread varies in thickness from a thousandth to 
the four-thousandth of an inch, and j^et will cany 
a weight of from fifty-six to sixty grains. At the 
beginning of last century the cocoon silk of spiders 
was woven into gloves by a Frenchman. In 1710, 
the naturalist ^aumur, at the instance of the 
Academie des Sciences at Paris, investigated the 
subject ; but his report thereon was not favourable. 
Spider gloves were afterwards woven in Italy ; 
and about the beginning of the present century, 
Troughton, the eminent optician, used spider silk 
instead of fine silver wire in bis philosophical 
instruments. From experiments made a few years 
since, it was found that spider silk could be 
obtained in quantity sufficient for manufacturing 
purposes. Dr Wilder ‘reeled one hundred and 
fifty yards from a Nephila plumipes on twenty 
occasions within a month, and he calculates that 
it would require a similar produce, from four 
hundred and fifty of the same species — that is, one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand yards, to 
make a yard of such silk as would be used in a 
dress.’ 

Very remarkable is the growth of the trade in 
jute. In 1829 the export of jute from Calcutta 
was twenty tons only, worth about twenty pounds. 
Now the quantity exported annually is three 
hundred and fifty thousand tons — nearly two 
million bales — valued at about six million pounds 
sterling. This lar^e quantity does not include 
the enormous supplies retained for usjn India. ^ 

In the Journal of the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, further observations are published on Micro 
filarice, the minute worm which infests tlie blood 
of diseased persons in China, of which we gave 
an account a few months ago. And particulars 
are given by Dr Perroncito of Turin of the 
endemic disease developed among tlie labourers 
in the St Gotliard Tunnel. After some weeks of 
i toil in that confined space, those Italian navvies 
become pale, lose their strength, and are com- 
pelled to abandon the work. In the newspapers 
the malady was represented as ‘tunnel Trichi- 
nosis ; ’ but Dr Perroncito having had a number 
of the men under bis care, describes it as a para- 
sitical disease produced by the presence of the 
Dochmius duodenalis, the intestinal Anyuillula, 
and the A. stercoralis. Hundreds of tin; labourers 
were infested, in some instances, by all three of 
the no.\ious parasites. Among the remedies tried 
was hot water, at as high a temperature as it could 
possibly be swallowed, with a view to kill and 
expel’ the intruders. 

Aids to the Study and Forecast of the Weather, 
is the title of a shilling book just published 
by authority of the Meteorological Council. 
The chief object of this publication, as we are 
told, ‘is to facilitate the study of weather to 
persons who are in a position to avail them- 
selves of the usual meteorological instruments, 
and who wish to bring their own local observa- 
tions into connection with the more general infor- 
mation supplied by the daily iveatber reports 
of the Meteorological Office, and with the accounts 
of weather published in the daily pres?.’ The 
facilitation consists of observations on wind and. 

I cloud, weather signs, relations of pressure and 
wind, course of cycloniq systems, ohaiacteiistic 
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tjrpM of , weather, epeciroens of forecasts, and a 
doiien -explanatory charts— aU well worth a , 

^hservations made daring nearly twenty 
y^’ ia ^a forest in the Jura, it appears to be 

that— (1) when light strikes the ground 
s^hout hating been sifted by foliage, it stirao- 
la tw the production of carbonic acid in the soil ; 
that (2) the growth of wood is diminished when 
the rmderbrush is so thick and tall as to impede 
the passage of sunlight to the soil, and its i-eflex 
action on Ae branches of the trees ; and (3) that 
mould in too great a thickness becomes inert, and 
thus remains many years, as is the case with farm- 
yard manure when too deeply buried. 

Professor Aughey, of the University of Nebraska, 
hM published fetches of Ihe^ physical geography 
and geology of that state, in wnicn a curious fact 
is mentioned — namely, that within the past fifteen 
years there has been an increase in the number of 
springs, and in the volume of the rivers through- 
out the state. This is due to an increased rainfall, 
and the increased rainfall is a consequence of cul- 
tivation. The bard soil of the original prairie 
threw off the water, which ran away in the canons ; 
but when it was ploughed and tilled it became 
largely absorptive, and now sucks in and retains 
the rain like a huge sponge. The state is four 
hundred and thirteen miles in length. When 
first settled, its annual rainfall was twenty inches, 
of which probably not more than five inches were 
absorbed. Now the annual fall is thirty-two 
inches, and the absorption is twenty-four inches. 
Much of thf soil is alluvium; with a thickness in 
places of two hundred feet 

At about sixty miles from San Francisco, on the 
top of Mount Hamilton, the Californians have 
started the Lick Observatory, for which one of 
their citizens, Mr James Lick, gave a liberal 
endowment. The summit of the uionntain, four 
thousand two hundred and fifty feet above the sea, 
commands a cleat view of a hundred miles in all 
directions, and is remarkably free from fog and 
cloud. Hence the desire of American astronomers 
for a good working observatory at a high elevation 
will now be gratified. Some of the instruments 
are already in place, and others will be provided 
of the best possible quality. Certain physical and 
meteorological, as well as purely astronomical 
observations, will be made ; and we may hope 
that the Lick Observatory will take a high place 
among institutions devoted to the elucidation and 
study of natural phenomena. 

. Some months ago Professor IT. Draper of New 
York tesled the atmosphere of the Rocky Moun- 
tain country at heights from four thousand five 
hundred to eleven thousand feet, with a view to 
ascertain whether astronomical observations could 
be made at those heights with more advantage 
than at his observatory on the bank of the Hud- 
eon, where, of one thousand five hundred photo- 
graphs which he took of the moon, not more than 
two were really good pictures. The atmosphere is 
proverbially unsteady, and yet steadiness is essential 
to complete success in astronomical work. Hence 
telescopes have been carried up high mountains 
in the nope that the fatal unsteadiness would not 
prevail in the upper regions of the air ; and to 
gedn farther experience on this point was the 
motive of Professor Draperis journey. At Salt 
Lake City (four thoos^na six handled and fifty 


{feet} he was disappointed, for ^Saturn looked 
about the same as on an ordinary night at my 
observatory ; Oapella twinkled as badly, both to 
the naked eye and in the telescope, as I have ever 
seen it at the ma-level ; and X had noticed that 
the sun set among just such a bank of clouds 
as we are accustomed to see in New York.’ The 
explanation seems to be that the climate of Utah 
is not so dry as formerly. Professor Draper was 
told that the Mormons believe there has been an 
increase of rainfall since they first settled in the 
country, and he remarks : * This seems to be 
home out by the statement that, whereas for- 
merly three gallons of Suit Lake water produced 
on evaporation one gallon of salt, it now takes 
four gallons to produce the same quantity.* 
Afterwards tne camp was pitched at a height 
of eight thousand nine hundred feet on the 
Rocky Mountain range ; and on two nights the 
atmosphere was almost as steady and as trans- 
parent as could bo desired, and the moon and 
stars looked surprisingly solid and brilliant ; but 
there were two nights only, all the others were un- 
favourable. The climate generally is so severe and 
stormy that not more tljan about six weeks in the 
beat part of the year could be counted on for obser- 
vation, ‘Apparently, therefore,’ says Professor 
Draper, ‘it would not be judicious to move a 
large telescope and physical observatory into these 
mountains with the hope of doing continuous work 
under the most favourable circumstances.’ 


A LINGERING LEAP. 

Thou leaflet ! fluttering all forlorn 
On bough 80 bleak and bare, 

In what sweet sunlight wast thou born 1 
Amid what ebannfed air ? 

Ah ! thou hast nought of beauty now ! 

No remnant of thy grace ; 

A solitary thing art thou 
In this lone woodland place. 

■When all thy sister leaves rejoiced. 

Thou wert .a-s green, as gay ; 

And on this bough, all silver-voiced. 

The linnet sang his Jay : 

Ah J who so Iig)>t and fair as thou, 

A graceful Summer gem ! 

And WHO so brown and withered now. 

Alone upon thy stem ! ^ 

Tliou waitest but the icy breath 
Of Winter keen and chill. 

And thou shalt fall to deeper death, 

Tossed at the cold winds' will ; 

I'erchanco to wander like a ghost, 

A waif, through sky and earth. 

Spurned hy every breeze, «nid tossed 
As if in mimic mirth 1 

And many a year the Spring shall wake 
The earth with leaves and flowers. 

And this blc.ak bough in bloom shall break 
’Neath vernal suns and showers ; 

And leaves as gay and light as thoa 
Shall flutter in the sun. 

And cluster on this hawthorn boo^ — 

So perish, lonely one ! 

X. a B. 

Printed and Published by W. it B. Chxmbkbs, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, Lohdon. and 339 High Street, Edibbobob. 
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THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 

In a social point of view, Ireland is a strange 
problem. With immense advantages as regards 
situation, its near neighbourhood to England, and 
its political status as a member of the United 
Kingdom, it lags behind in general peace and 
prosperity. To a certain extent it continues 
niedia'val, amidst the surroundings of advanced 
civilisation. On all occasions there is something 
wrong with it. Sometimes it is afflicted wdth bad 
harvests and terrible famines ; and out of public 
compassion, it has to be helped by charitable 
confributions. At other times, though the harvest 
happens to be favourable, there is a bitter cry that 
the tenant farmers are oppressed by landlords, 
who must by all means be got rid of. Laws to 
meliorate alleged evils have been frequently 
applied, but with a qualifiedly beneficial effect. 
^Vhatever you do, Irish clamour appears to suffer 
no dimiiurtion. Alps on Alps arise. The press 
toils without intermission to keep readers abreast 
of Irish wants. So much, one w'ay and another, is 
said about Ireland, its woes, vvisbes, and disorders, 
and so much has been done for it first and last, 
that people give up the sulqect in despair. They 
can make nothing of it. The problem seems 
beyond solving. It is as if the ills of Ireland were 
'ncurable. 

A hopeless-looking business ; but it cannot be 
let alone. If only for the sake of peace, it must 
he attended to somehow. In a matter of this 
sort, where there is a mystery to be unravelled, 
the best way is to begin at the beginning. How 
did ‘ the green isle of the ocean ’ get into a state 
of affairs so peculiarly painful and exceptional? 
Searching hack, it is unhappily found that, unlike 
the sister countries, Ireland had never any settled 
national monarchy to consolidate and mouhl its 
social condition. It had petty kings and chiefs 
ruling over certain districts of country, and under 
whom the arts of peace made no proper advance. 
There were brilliant ecclesiastical episodes. There 
were heroic exploits, particularly in expelling 
Scandinavian intruders. Finally, there was a long 


and ineffectnal struggle against the Anglo-Norman 
conquest, during which matters were worse rather 
than better. The English treated Ireland neither 
as a colony according to modem maxims, nor as 
an integral part of the realm of England. They 
kept it down by force ; and to help them in doing 
so, they partitioned a great part of the country 
among English generals and other favourites. 
The people were Celtic in race and in language, 
and for the most part they were esteemed little 
better than untameable savages. The result was 
frequent revolts, eacL ending in fresh, hatreds and 
fresh confiscations. 

The attempts of the English government to 
introduce the Reformed faith in the sixteenth 
century, stirred up fierce dissensions in Ireland, 
that have only in late years been appeased. The 
flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, 
consequent on an abortive rebellion, afforded 
James I. an opportunity, in 1608, of planting 
Ulster with settlers from England and Scotland, 
whose descendants still form an important ingre- 
dient in the northern part of the island. All 
previous insurrections were outdone by the 
rebellion of 1641, which produced a state of 
anarchy that lasted till 1649, when the country 
w'as overrun by Cromwell. Widespread devasta- 
tions, and again gifts of estates to favourite 
soldiers and partisans. The Revolution of 1688 
brought a renewal of disasters. Thp natives 
generally took the part of the fugitive James II. ; 
were defeated by the forces of King William at 
the Boyne, and again at Aughrim, July 12, 1691, 
which settled the affair. Unfortunately, but very 
naturally, the recollection of these humiliating 
defeats by William of Orange, were kept alive by 
a series of penal statutes unwisely conceived in the 
narrowest political spirit, and which, though long 
since relaxed, still cause hostile party dividons 
and occasional outbreaks. 

To do England justice, it has, as we all know, 
endeavoured by various recent measures to atone 
for past wrongs and shortcomings ; nor, to all 
appearance, will it cease its endeavours to win 
the confidence of the Irish by a course of generous 
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dealing and unswerving justice. But how long 
udll it take to undo the sad consequences of pre* 

K nment 1 Traditions of conqneat 
nay in time die out, or feebly linger 
mtiment in song and ballad litera- 
essing consideration is, that usages 
canquil social system have been 
1 fostered through the ignorance 
mismanagement of the adventurers to 
.'l^m lands were heedlessly assigned in heritage. 
This brings us to the root of perennial disorder 
in Ireland. In the large towns, with a miscel* 

! laneous busy population, all goes well. Distrac- 
tions are confined to certain rural districts. The 
Land Commission now sitting will doubtless 
by-and-by specify the parts of the country in 
which the land tenure is objectionable, and where 
agriculture renlains in that wretched condition 
which renders the comfortable subsistence of a 
growing population impossible. It is these dis- 
tricts, scattered in different directions, that form 
the hideous blot in the condition of Ireland, and 
are a taint to the whole rural system. 

The Irish Difficulty is not referable to distinc- 
tion of race, but to an utterly erroneous method 
of land tenure, springing out of the concourse 
of historical circumstances just adverted to. To 
make this plain, we shall briefly point out what, 
according to observation and experience, are the 
true principles on which farms for agricultural 
purposes can alone be advantageously conducted. 
The farm must consist of several humlred acres. 
The tenant must possess a proper amount of 
capital and skill to enter on the umlertaking, and 
he must be insured a reasonable length of tenure 
for a series of years. At the cost of the landlord, 
the farm must be put into a workable condition 
as reganls drainage, fences, and roads ; and be 
provided with a suitable dwelling-house, cottages 
for labourers, and offices of various kinds. The 
tenant entering on his lease has nothing to do 
but to commence agricultural o[>eratiuns with all 
the appliances of his art, and in due season to 
pay hib stipulated rent. No permanent improve- 
ments are e.xpected from him. At the clobe of 
his lease, if it be his will to go, he leaves things as 
he found them, less an incidental tear and wear. 
If ,he has done any serious damage, he must make 
it good. He can make no claim for improvenietits, 
because the landlord does all that is rccpiired 
for his accommodation. For tlie same reason, 
the outgoing has no transaction with the incoming 
tenant further than receiving payment for the 
crop on the ground. Selling the gowl-will of a 
farm is unknown. Such is the practice of land 
tenure in Scotland, where, if not absolutely per- 
fect, it* is as nearly so as in any part of the 
world. The system evidently imposes heavy oldi- 
gations on the landlord ; but these are accepletl 
as a matter of course. Where an owner cannot 
overtake these obligations, be must cither borrow 
money or sell out. So dearly are the mutual 
dluUea of landlord and tenant dehued^ that usually 


no disputes arise. We maintain that it would not 
be easy to improve on these primary arrange- 
menki. 

As a rule, so far as we can gather, the simple 
and efficacious prdbess of land tenure now described 
is reversed in Ireland. The outlay for dwelling- 
houses, fences, and other improvements is thrown 
on the tenant, who has but a precarious occupancy, 
and may be evicted without compensation, on fail- 
ing to pay his rent An Irish correspondent 
writing in the Times, October 6, and who gives 
his name and address, explicitly says of Irish 
tenant farmers : ‘ All the buildings, fences, farm- 
roads, surface improvements, and the drainage 
connected with Irish landed property, are the 
investments of the tenants. Even where the 
landlord borrows money for drainage purposes 
from the Board of Works, the tenant is made to 
repay in the shape of increased rent, and is there- 
fore the person who has made the expenditure 
in the end.’ In this stiitement, there are perhaps 
exaggerations ; but, undeniably, there is a very 
common practice in Ireland of throwing the post 
for dwelling-house and some other essential charges 
on the tenant. It can scarcely be otherwise ; for 
where landlords have hundreds, if not thousands, 
of small tenants, they could not provide them all 
with bouses, and are from sheer necessity obliged 
to let them construct dwellings for themselves. 
We are prepared to learn that these outlays of 
the tenant are considered in the adjustment of 
rent ; but the practice is wholly inconsiKlcnt with 
sound laud tenure, and is seemingly the fertile 
source of disputes and entanglements. 

Admitting that the statements on the subject are 
substantiully true, we are entitled to say, that here, 
staring us in the face, is a principal cau.se of all the 
uproar in Ireland. An enormous ma.s8 of small 
tenants occuj)ying the soil. The landlords, it may 
be said, did not create the tenants. In tlie despe- 
rate struggle far existence, the tenants came to the 
landlords, and bid one against the other for their 
respective holdings. That may account for the 
manner in which the amall-tenurp system began ; 
but it insufficiently ju.sUfies itsreontinuance from 
generation to generation, when, by the multiplica- 
tion of families, the system goes beyond all bounds 
of decency or endurance. Land exists, not to suit 
the meie fancy, the indolence, or the avarice of 
owners, nor as a field whereon pauper tenants may 
multiply till the end of time, but for the general 
good of the community. Landowners, no matter 
where they are located, are, in the eye of Nature 
and of Man, invested with a solemn trust, not to 
be trifled with. Irish landlords, in their absen- 
teeism, carelessness, or extravagance, have failed 
to recognise the obligations incumbent on their 
position. In the light of English and Scottish 
procedure, they have not done their duty. We do 
not deny that there are good and humane land- 
lords in Ireland, who have enlarged their farma 
to proper dimensions, and spent considerable suma 
on peruiauent improvementa. But it ia not to 
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these we allude. We are speaking of the host of 
landlords with swarms of small tenants, whose con- 
dition is an anomaly, ah anachronism, a national 
scandal ; and we ask with some reason, why the 
empire at laige is to be continually tortured 
with reports of misery and disorder, arising out of 
the blundering management of this class of Irish 
estates? It was lately stated in a newspaper, that 
a certain nobleman in Ireland had a thousand 
tenant farmers with rents not above ten pounds 
each. S'ill later, an Irish landlord publicly 
makes the avowal : ‘ I receive rents in Kerry from 
four thousand one hundred and sixty tenants.’ 
Such a confession ! How can a country be peace- 
ful or prosperous while the lands, agricultural or 
pastoral, are cut up into patches of a few acres, 
distributed among peasant occupants at rents of 
five, ten, or, to be very liberal, say twenty, 
pounds a head ? 

In an article, ‘The Peasant- Proprietor Craze’ 
(May 1), we presented a sketch of what had been 
seen by an intelligent observer in Donegal. The 
scenes of misery awful. Poor occupants on bits 
of bleak moorland living in hovels no better than 
pig-sties, and saved from starvation only by public 
doles of food. Their case, typical of a great many 
throughout a section of Ireland, most deplorable. 
These unfortunate beings had clearly made a 
mistake in trying to extort a livelihood from 
such dismally unreclaimed patches of bog. The 
thing was ridiculous. Yet, we can excuse the 
error of the unhappy sufTerers, who, ignorant of 
farming on any ration.-il scale, made the vain 
aUeni])t, and ended in becoming paupers. What 
surprises one, in an age of general intelligence 
and philanthropy, is, that there should be persons 
claiming territorial distinction who are contente<l 
to perpetuate a tcuautiy in conditions so utterly 
hopeless 

In Ulster, there has long prevailed a ‘custom,’ 
by which an outgoing tenant is allow’ed to sell the 
good-will of his farm to a stjcccssor. It is pre- 
sumedly a means of Ijcing recouped for outlays on 
permanent improvemenls, and is spoken of ap- 
provingly. It does not, however, jires’cnt small 
tenants lapsing into destitution, as may be seen in 
Donegal, to which the ciustoni of Ulster extends. 
This custom, in fact, is nothing more than an 
attempt to compound for defects in the tenure. 
It gives the tenant a kind of partnership in the 
properly he farms, and is repugnant to all 
ordinary conceptions of ownership and its' varied 
obligations. About sixty years ago, the Poitsinonth 
custom, as it is termed, was intiodiiced by the 
late Lord Portsmouth into his estates in Wexford, 
which consist of about ten Ihousand acres, held by 
farmers with from twenty to two hundred acres. 
This Portsmouth custom, which is said to have 
worked satisfactorily for both landlord and tenant, 
is only another device to accommodate an owner 
who is unable to provide dwelling-houses and 
make the necessary improvemeuts for his tenantry, 
it possesses some peculiarities. The tenant bos a 


lease for a life, or thirty-one years. He can at 
any time, with concurrence of the landlord, sell 
the unexpired portion of his lease, and receive 
from the incoming tenant the value of the farm- 
buildings, fences, trees that he has planted, &c. 

If a tenant wishes to renew his lease on the ex- : 
piration of the old one, all improvements he has 
effected are treated absolutely as his own. We i 
can well believe that the Portsmouth custom is 
popular; but like some other methods of pro- 
cedure, it relieves the landlord of responsi- 
bilities, and prolongs the existence of small 
holdings. 

It is curious to note that, in trying to mend 
a radically bad system of land tenure in Ireland, 
the government has never addressed itself to 
the root of the evil — namely, peasant occupancy, 
but, as a makeshift, has rather sanctioned and 
added force to the existing state of things. In 
1870, the Land Act was passed as a measure 
of assuagement. The leading principle of the 
statute was the right of the tenant to get com- 
pensation for being disturbed or ousted in the 
tenure of his holding. The Land Act has not 
been largely taken advantage of ; one reason for 
which is, that it was permissive, and not com- 
pulsory. Possibly, this may be so far remedied 
by fresh legislation. But the renewed effort, 
however well-raeaniiig, would only tend to stereo- 
type the practice of peasant occupanty, which is 
equivalent to the increase of a necessitous or semi- 
pauperised population. 

Inexcusable a.s has been the manner in which 
large numbers of Irish landlords have managed 
their estates, we can have no sympathy with 
oratorical disturbers of the peace, nor with the 
schemes wildly propounded to rob landlords of 
their property or to subject them to personal 
iujuiy. The land tenure in Ireland, vicious as it is 
in some respects, is not to be rectified by violence, 
but by deliberate legal measures, suitable to the 
strangely exceptional circumstances. Those land- 
lords who are mentally or financially unable to 
conduct their affairs according to what is best 
for tlie body -politic; might be put under trust, as 
is done when factors are appointed to act in loco 
tutoris. The law which permits summary deal- 
ings with Encumbered Estates was enacted oh. 
some such principle. On a patient considerar 
tion of facts, it may probably be discovered 
that Time and public discussion will be the 
best factors of all. Melanclioly os is the con- 
dition of Donegal, Mayo, and some other districts, 
Ireland as a whole has largely advanced in 
wealth and culture since Arthur Young visited the 
country a hundred years ago. So much fox what 
may be done by Time. The likelihood of some 
such spontaneous improvement is hinted at by 
M. de Molinari, a Belgian, who lately travelled 
through Ireland, and wrote a letter on the subject 
in the Journal det Debats, that was translated and 
copied into the Times (September 24). At the 
risk of tiring oar readers, we should like to cull a 
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iMendng to the peraieione practice of eub> 
diving the land into insignificant tenures, he 
B87t: *The present position of small tenants in 
Itdand could hardly be better compared than 
to that of the hand-spinners and hand-loom 
ireavers on the introduction of machinery into 
their handicrafts. Noer that agriculture has 
become a business, the little agricultural workshop 
which was, not without reason, supposed to be the 
best adapted to the old order of things, is getting 
out of date, and pity those who hold on to it ! 
They will go down in the struggle, as did the 
hand-loom weavers when they entered into a 
hopeless contest with machinery ; and ns the 
owneiS of stage-coaches would have gone down 
had they attempted to compete with railways. 
Do not those philanthropists w'ho desire to attach 
the tenants to small holdings, by offering them the 
bait of proprietorship, practically bar the path of 
progress ? . . . The cause of the economic evil from 
which Ireland is suffering — and this evil is the 
loot of all the others — is the existence of from 
290,000 to 300,000 tenants, representing a million 
individuals, who work with old-fashioned tools, and 
whom the slightest failure in the crops reduces to 
the verge of famine. A glance at the statistics of 
Ireland will shew that Nature herself is endeavour- 
ing to effect a cure, and that if she is let alone, 
small holdings will, before another quarter of a 
century, have disappeared from Ireland.’ M. de 
Molinari goes on to say ‘ In 1841, there existed 
310,436 farms of from one to five acres, and 252,799 
farms of from five to fifteen acres a piece. In 1878, 
those numbers had been reduced to 66,359 and 
163,062. On the other hand, the number of 
farms of from fifteen to thirty acres had increased 
during the same interval from 79,342 to 137,493; 
and above thirty acres, from 48,625 to 161,264.’ 

These are encouraging particulars. They indi- 
cate that if Ireland were freed from the nostrums 
of quacks and public disturbers, it would, through 
the spread of education and the accumulations of 
thrift, stand a fair chance of working gradually 
round to a system of land tenure resembling that 
prevalent in England and Scotland. It is not 
our function to go into the region of politics ; 
but we may at least be allowed to join in the 
opinion, that to give Ireland any fair chance at 
all, the public peace would require to be pre- 
served, and crime punished by every means com- 
petent to Imperial legislation. w. c. 

MY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA 

CHAPTER L— THE VOYAQE. 

*’PoN my word, it’s worth thinking of,’ I muttered, 
as 1 Sat in my chambers dawdling over my break- 
fast with an open letter on the table before me, 
bearing the Jamaican postmark, and dated July 
24, 187-.. It Was from my cousin and old chum, 
klajlor Charles Edgeware. K.E., commonly called 
Charley Edgeware. Charley and I had been friends 




from boyhood. £Ce had passed Oht of Woolwiehi 
into the Engineers, ^nd had seen service in a 
variety of places, ending Up with Ashantee, where 
he bad got badly hit and won the V.C. 
ing home to recruit, he had fallen violently in love 
with the daughter of a Devonshire parson, who in 
her turn was by no means insensible to the attrac- 
tions of the convalescent warrior. But alas 1 pretty 
blue eyed Elsie Graham hod nothing at all, and 
Charley nothing but his pay; and matters were 
looking blue indeed, when one day Charley got a 
big official letter— one of the biggest and most un- 
compromising of official letters — with the Colonial 
Office arms sprawled over the front, and * On Her 
Majesty’s Service’ sprawled over the back. But 
all the officialism was on the exterior. It was from 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord A——, a distant 
relative of Charley’s. The writer alluded grace- 
fully to Charley’s services, and mentioned the 
pleasure it had given him to hear of the distinc- 
tions won by hia young relative. He wound up 
by saying that a large system of irrigation was 
about to" be carried out in Jamaica by the local 
government — that the authorities there had 
written home for a thoroughly competent engineer. 
His Lordship added modestly that he thought his 
recommendation would have some weight, and 
that he would have much pleasure in recoinmend- 
iug Major Edgeware. The salary was twelve 
hundred a year. 

It is needless to say that Charley jumped at the 
offer. He nas in love, and there was no chance 
of active service. So about three months after- 
wards I saw him and his bride on board the royal 
mail-steamer Mosdlr, at Southampton, bound for 
Jamaica. Since then 1 had heard from him con- 
stantly, and he was always j)ressing me to go out 
aud see iiim. 

1 took up the letter and road it again. I may 
say here that there was nothing on earth to pre- 
vent my going to Jamaica or anywliere el.se if 1 
chose. 1 had u good iudepeiuleu(.e, and was only 
nominally a barrister. 

‘It’s only ni.ikingup your mind,’ wrote Charley. 
‘You’ll get this about the 15th August. The 
mails leave Southani})lon on the 2d and 17th, 
Why not come on tlie 2d September? Outfit? 
you say. You want none. A dozen flannel shirts. 
Yon have lots of tliose from your Swiss days. Two 
or three suits ol tweed ; breecho.s,/Rud gaiters, like 
what we used to wear cub-hunting ; and a long 
j shiny black w-aterjiroof. Last, most important— a 
j hunting crop to open gates, and a pair of spurs ; 
aud there you are. Take a forward berth on the 
second deck. You won't have the noise of the screw, 
or the smell from the galley tliere. You won’t 
have time to write ; but passengers’ names are all 
wired on from Barbadoes, so I’ll know you’re 
coming. Now mind, we’ll be expecting you, 

C. Edoewaue.’ 

‘It's worth thinking of,’ I said again, as I finished 
my second cup of coffee and lit a cigar. True, I 
hadn’t much time to prepare— about a fortnight; 
but then, according to Charley’s account, except 


nothing to buv. 


the waterproof, I had nothing to buy. I had 
intended going to Switzerland and trying the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side ; but Frank 
Ijcslie, with whom I was going, had written to me 
that one of our guides — we always had the same 
men when possible — had met with an accident, 
and the other had been secured by a wealthy 
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Itelias. IPbii g^tloioan, It «pp(»x«i], mu fired 
xrith a noble amoitioa to meend, or, more proimly, 
be hauled up the liJatterborn, and had aocoraingly 
eeeored the services of four of the best guides, ana 
a small army of porters. Theh in succession, a 
fishing excursion to Connemara, and a trip to 
Exmoor to see Mr Bissctfs hounds pursuing the 
xed-deer, had fallen through. 

‘By Jove! I ’ll go,' I said; and v’ithout giving 
myself time to think, I wrote to the Secretary to 
secure me a forward berth, second deck, put on 
my hat, and posted the letter as I emerged from 
the Temple. 

Tlie waterproof, a solar pith helmet, and a 
bullock-trunk with zinc lining, completed my 
purchases ; and on the 17th June I found myself 
climbing up the huge side of the niail-steamer 
Nile as she lay in Southampton Roads. My 
bullock-trunk was consigned to the hold ; and I, 
with njy dressing-bag and small portmanteau, 
principally filled — the latter I mean — with novels 
and tobacco, took possession of cabin No. 37. 
After a wash, I adjourned to luncheon, whieh was 
laid in the main saloon, and had scarcely finished 
that meal when a mighty throb shook the vessel. 
The great screw had begun to revolve, and I was , 
fairly under-weigh for the West. 

I suppose all voyages are pretty much the same. 
The pas-iengcrs were a ini.\ed lot. First came a 
dark-eyed Barbadoes beauty, who wore tiny French 
shoes and silk .stockings, an<l loved to shew Iheni — 
a couple of naval officers, on their way to join 
their ships — a pious planter who drank brandy 

before bieakfast - and (’aptain () , of the 

regiment cpiattered at New-(^'aslle. Then there 
was an Fiiglishman gf'ing to Ivifjne, in Peru, to 
look alter Iih warehouses, which had been kindly 
blown into the sea by the (.'Inliau cruisers. He 
was a big burly fellow, with scailet whiskers, and 
smoking-tap and dressing-gown to match, and 
who woie an iiiimense (lU.iiitily of loud jewelleiy. 
A couple of Cambiidgo laiis giung out to .lamaica 
to spend their vacation with their families; an 
immensely tall full-blooded negro, wdio sai<l ho 
wa.s of Jfoyal blood ; and a nomlescrijtt horde of 
Itali.ins Freneh (icrinans and Sp.iniard.s, who 
played monte from uuirnuig to night — made up 
our complement. 

We smoked and ipiaffed and read novels and 
plnjeil deck-t]Uoits, and ate and slept and w.itebeJ 
the llying-fihli and the jtorpoises, and generally 
yawned and dawdled our time away. On the 
sixth (lay w'c .sighted the Azores. More flying-fish, 
more smoke, moie monotony, varhsl only by a 
slight Btiuall, which sent a wave slap into my cabin- 
port and set my portmanteau swimming, and we 
reach Barbadoes, where a number of us go ashore, 
and fondly imagine that we are enjoying ourselves, 
tramping about the dusty glaiing streets of the 
town, hnying .some rubbishy beads and trifles, and 
returning w ith bad headaches. 

It was now too hot to sit on deck when the sun 
was up, even under the awning. So after break- 
fast we used all to gather forward in the big main- 
deck ports and read novels, and listen to the 
foreigners jabbering and chattering over their 
cards. Then we touched at St Thomasi, where 
we landed and bought more trumpery, or lounged 
over the bulwarks, and chucked out sixpences to 
he divea for by the negro boys alongside. Our 
lost stojipage was at Jacinel, in St Uomingo, alter 
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and hotter as we lolled eii nighty wafteliiiM 

the southern erase. It wet thei ^ of July, imm 
all day we were under easy eteto. * We’ll be ha 
to-morrow early, sir,’ said ihe ptewaid, as he 
brought me my nightcap of whuAy-Md-water, 
So 1 ordered my bath early, and turned in. 

CHAPTER II.— KINGSTON. MT COtTSIN’S HOJU. 

‘ Bath ready, sir,’ said Allen the steward, open- 
ing the door at six a.m. 

I bundled out of my berth, and into a dressing- 
suit. The great screw had ceased to throb, and 
through the port I could get a glimpse of the long 
low-lying neck of land at the end of which is 
Port- Royal. Close Iby lay the huge gnardship the 
Urgent, looking, even under a tropical sky^ with 
its white sides, and its white awnjng covering it 
from stem to stern, the personification of coolness. 
As I looked, a boat with a couple of naval officers 
in the steru-sbeets left her, and pulled toward 
us. 

‘ We ’re off Port-Royal, sir,’ said Allen, gathering 
up iny towels, <&c. to accompany me to my bath. 
‘We ’ll go on as soon as the quarantine people 
clear us.’ 

1 hurried into my bath, tipped my bath-man — 
wbo.se natural civility was intensified by the end 
of the voyage and the advent of tifiping-time — 
slipped into my clothes, and went on deck. An 
iunuemely fat little man with gray beard an^ 
spectacles was conferring with our Doctor, and 
making entries in a large clasped brink. He was 
the shore Doctor, whose business it w’as to see 
that wo had a clean bill of health, as we had 
touched at Jacmel, an infected poit. My naval 
friends were chatting with their brother-officers 
while their luggage was being carried down the 
.side to the boat I had seen coming from tho 
Urgent. Prc'-eutly the shore Doctor was satisfied, 
slmt up his book, and departed. The last of the 
officers’ traps were deno.sited in the boat, which 
shoved off, and tho lug screw revolved again. 
We were passing Port-Royal, and steaming up to 
Kingston. 

Port-Royal and Kingston ! the places a-here 
Marryat’s middies drank and rollicked and fought 
and loved, as told in those dear old books we used 
to love so much, but which we are far too gentle- 
manlike and refined to reliih now. I peeped over 
the side half expecting to see ‘Port-Royal Tom,’ 
that historical shark, conleninlating me w’ith glassy 
c,\e. There was not a breatli of wind, it* being too 
early for the arrival of * the Doctor’ (a sea-breeze, 
so called from its sanative cfiocts, which begins to 
blow in from the sea about eight a.m, in Jamaica, 
and dies away towards the afternoon, when the 
land-breeze from the hills sets in), and there was 
scarcely a ripple on the surface ol the bay, except 
in those places wheie faint foam-lines, and a paler 
green in the water, marked the many reefs and 
shallows which make the navigation of the bay 
so intricate and dangerous. In front, occupying 
the right cciitn* of a vast plain spreading east and 
west belore us, lay Kingston ; while the background 
was formed by an amphitheatre ol hills, who^ 
lower spurs, thickly covered with trees and brush- 
wood, jutted out irregularly into the plain, while 
their suinmits were veiled by thiiik rolling mists, 
densely black where they rested on. the hills, hut 
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lighter and more vapoury along their tops. Sooie- 
w ^tb« mist rollea aside, one could see the 
tape of the higher peaks, covered with brasliurood 
to the eummits, while their sides were rifted with 
mter«coutses and scored with la&dslips> Here 
end there on the hillsides were dotted little white 
spots, the residences of the English officials, who 

E Werred the clear bright air of the hill to the 
eat and mugginess of the lowlanda Juat then 
we were greeted with the first whiff of ‘the 
Doctor/ and in a minute or two the hitherto 
glassy surface of the bay was broken up into 
innumerable wavelets, and a line of foam marked 
every reef and shallow. Inland, the ring of mist 
was still unbroken, except in the east, where its 
fleecy surface was being saturated with a flood of 
silvery light, while one spot' of particular biil- 
liancy, gleaming through, announced the coming 
ann. 

‘There’s New-Castle, our hill station/ said 

O , coming up. ‘ Look there, far inland, v hero 

the mists have just drifted aside. That blunt 
cone you can just see is Catherine’s Peak, and the 
white dots you see lower down are the camp huts. 
Hope you ’ll come up and see ns,’ he added ; * the 
Major and bis wife often come up to our Friday 
tennis, and we ’ll be delighted to see you.’ 

We were now ranging alongside, and the pas- 
sengers were all collected aft in groups watch- 
ing their more portable luggage. I ran below, and 
catching up my small cabin portmanteau, which 
I,had already packed, returned on deck, resisting 
a pressing invitation to drink from the pious 

E lanter. I had chucked away my pot-hat, and 
aving put on my pith helmet, felt Jamaican all 
over. The landing-place, which was excessively 
mean and shabby, was crowded with a hetero- 
geneous mob of niggers and coolies, all ready to 
rush on board and volunteer their services as por- 
tera, the moment communication was estabh^hed 
with the shore, and all jabbering at the top ot 
their voices. 

‘ Don’t forgit me, Mass’r/ shouted a huge nigger, 
catching my eye as 1 leaned over the side. 

I had never seen such a splendid physique. 
Clad only in a tattered calico shirt and trousers, 
toe mane muscles stood out in knotted masses 
over bis naked chest and shoulders. He looked 
like a bronze Hercules; and there was a frank and 
fearless gaiety in the fellow’s face as he waved his 
tattered hat to me, that was perlectly irresist- 
ible. 

‘Don't forgit me/ he repeated, ‘Mass’r. Ask 
for Jonas; when ’teamer come in. — You git out, 
you nigga dah.’ This to another coloured gentle- 
man who had jostled him. ‘What for you cum 
hyar while I ’peak to Mass’r?’ And immediately 
commenced a slanging-match, wherein the repar- 
tees ‘Wat you knowi* ‘You go dar/ ‘Whar yer 
knowledge?’ ‘You no genelmanl’ were freely 
interchanged. 

Presently, I recognised Cbarl^, who in a pith 
helmet, light twe^s, and knickerbockers, was 
telegraphing to me with a thick cotton umbrella, 
as he pushed his way up toe gangway. ‘ Delighted 


to see you^ old boy/ be said. ‘You’re just in 
toe nick of time. We’ve all sorts of fun going 
on just now, — These your traps?’ pointing to 
my small portmanteau and dressing-bag. ‘All 
light. — ^Now, Beckford ’ — this to a grinning nimer 
with a fragmentary straw-hat — ‘pat this genue- 


inan% lliinga in the bimgy, a&4 come back Imm 
sbarp.~*Kow for your butlook-tnmk.’ 

Xt was deltghtml to see' Charley taking diroetioai 
of everything in hie usual energetic fashion. I am 
not energetic mysblf ; but 1 admire the quality in 
others, eapecially when it assumes the form of 
looking after my luggage. 

‘Nothing coutrabaiid. of course?* he went* on. 
‘Come on, then.* Ana having bid the Captain 
good-bye^ we pushed our way down the ladder, 
in a moment or two, my bullock-trunk was dis- 
engaged from a heap of luggage, and tumbled into 
a mule-cart by Beckford. ‘ And now we may as 
well look after the buggy. It’s half-past seven 
now, and breakfast is at nine-thirty.’ 

So we made our way up the wharf, which was 
black with coal-dust and dirt of all sorts, and 
crowded with policemen in blue and red uniforms; 
negroes, some smart and white-jacketed, others 
clail in indescribable rags ; negresses, with gleaming 
teeth and rolling eyes, and gay-coloured hand ker- 
chiefs wrapped turban-wise round their heads ; 
and the usual rubble of loafers and idlers who 
alvrays bang about such placea A neatly aiqiointed 
American buggy, with high wheels, and generuUy 
spidery in its outlines, drawn by a couple' of 
blood-like ponies, awaited us ; ami in a few 
minutes we were rumbling over the ill-pavcd 
streets of Kingston. 

The aspect ot Kingston is not imposing. The 
total absence of striking public buiMuigs, and the 
lath-and-plaster look of the whole coiiQurn, give 
one the idea th.it the whole place might be carted 
away and set up somewhere else in a lew iiours. 
The streets are rougli and ill-paved, ciOhHed here 
and there by surface-drains, wlin.h a lew hours’ 
rain converts into roaring torrents. The shops as 
a rule are small and mean ; and equally as a 
rule, supply the very wor.st goods at the Ingbest 
prices. But the scene was a picturesijue one too, 
us 1 gazed on it from under the leathern hood of 
the bu.'gy. Along the footjwiths, which were 
sheltered by piazzas, were squ.itled uumberiess idd 
crones, with salt fish, or Iruit or vegetables, in 
baskets for sale. Isuiuberless nationalities were 
represented ift the motley crowd that surged 
along both sides ot the street. Look at that tall 
brown man smoking a cig.ir at the corner! He 
IS a Maroon, one ot the origins^ inhabitants of 
the island. Tlicre are only a Tew of them left 
now, living in some settlements ui the inteiior. 
They marry among themselves, haughtily abstain- 
ing from any connection with the black people. 
They must have been a fine race, if tliut be 
a lair representative of what they were. An 
unmistakable Hebrew, with thick lips and high 
coarse nose, is giving orders to a small lithe 
man, with long black hair, flashing eyes, and 
small pointed beard and moustaclio. He is a 
coolie. Mark the panthcr-like grace of move- 
ment, the timid dcjirecatory gesture, as though 
fearing a blow, with which he half bends 
to, half shrinks from, his coarse employer. A 
filthy Chinaman, beardless, yellow, and ragged, 
loafs past with lack-lustre eyea Two pri- 
vates of the First West, in their picturesque 
uniform of white embroidered tunic, olive-green 
Zouave trousers with narrow yellow stripes, white 
linen gaiters, and white turbans with red lassele 
hanging behind, spring to attention, and salute, 
as a smart sub. from Up-Park Camp (the lowland 
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staliloii for tiKMiMh*4t is a eoople of miles Arons 
EingRton^ and is genemllf oeonpied the Finst 
or BMond West India Eegiment) trots by. Ool* 
oured folks of all shades— from the fuU«bloodad 
negro down to the Octoroon, who only shews the 
fatal taint in the intensely black, expressionle^ 
eye, and perhaps a shade of coarseness in the hair 
— loaf and lounge, and smoke and chatter ; while, 
unmoved by the Babel around him, the English 
official, silent and self-contained, makes his way 
throtigh the crowd. 

It is no easy matter to drive a pair in Kingston. 
Two ideas are deeply rooted in the minds of the 
negro-drivers of the hack buggies which swarm in 
the streets — first, never to have a hold of their 
horse’s head ; second, never to look before them. 
We are getting into the fashionable quarter now; 
and large handsome houses, resplendent with 
white paint and green verandas, replace the 
miserable shanties of the lower town. They are 
owned by merchants, many of them Jews, of great 
apparent wealth. Presently, we pass an effigy 
01 Sir Charles Metcalfe, a former Governor, 
simpering at the entrance of some dismal- 
looking public gardens, and come out on the 
Gordoiitown Iloatl. There is a tram-line here, 
worked by mules, running out nearly to Up- 
Park Camp. The road, which is fairly kept, 
goes for about four miles in a straight line across 
the plain to a place culled Half- Way Tree, when, 
for about four miles more, it winds in and out 
roinnl th^ lower spurs of the Port-Uoval hills, 
crossing and rccrossing the Hope River till it 
reaches the little village of Gordontown, where it 
stcifH abruptly, just bevond a picket-house. Then 
begins a narrow liridle-road, which winds along 
the hanks of the Hope River, crossing and recross- j 
ing it several tinie.s ; and ultimately, bv a succession | 
of zigzags, reaclios the hill station of New-C.istle. 

r<ut [ am anticipating. At present, we are bump- 
ing over the rather clumsily Uhl tiamwav. The ; 
shops which border tlie road are almost indescrib- 
able — .-iiojts, where charcoal in siinill lots, coarse 
boots and shoes, ready-made slojis, bread, fruit and 
veg(*t,ibles, and the ever-jirev.iiling salt fish, are 
sold. Given an old packing-case, *two or three 
bandboxes, a hammer, and a paper of tacks, and 
one of tlieni might lie knocked together in au hour. 
Where no slumties are, the tall jiriekly cactus 
lines the road on both siiles. It is intensely hot, 
and very dusty. It is market-day, and the ro.id for 
miUs out is thronged with the natives, coming 
in to market with produce to sell. Pine-apples, 
bananas, yams, the bright red akee w’itn its 
black shiny kernels, alligator pears, melons, and 
a vegetable, called chow-chow, resembling our 
vegetable marrow, arc the staple. Everything is 
carried on women’s he.^ds ; hence their peculiar 
gait. A negress in walking holds the upper part 
of the body perfectly stiff and rigid. All the 
motion is irom the waist down ; and the hips are 
moved, as tlie woman steps, in a aeries of rapid 
curves back and forward. 'The reader can judge 
for himself as to Ihe grace of this method of walk- 
ing. Look at this fellow galloping along on a 
atarved-looking pony (a nigger always does gallop). 
His straw-hat is crownless, and his great toes are 
thrust into pendent loops of rope for stirrups ; yet 
there is as much swagger about the ieUow, as if 
he were a Loudon swml cantering to a meet of 
the Quom. 
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Ik hi » le&flf in kftils fimlKmi ihn dnut md sliia 
of the toad, and to let tlie c^« xwt on >tbe 
dome of St Oatberine'e hx away in tram 
Half-way down, the moantain ia anrrounded with 
a zone of white mist Above and below, other 
horizontal slips of mist cling to its sides. The 
mountain loolu as if it were girt by batteries^ all 
blazing away. 

Presently, we pull up at a police station, where a 
police sergeant in blue and red salutes. A black: 
groom is bolding a couple of ponies under thf 
shade of a tree. Between the police barrack and 
a large provision-shop, a narrow by-roail, mom 
like the bed of a torrent than anything else, 
winds up the hill. The services of a boy about 
thirteen or fourteen are retained by the sergeant 
in blue. The boy^mts my portmanteau on his 
head, takes my dressing-bag in his hand, and 
starts off up the hill at a pace whi^h it makes me 
perspire to look at. Meantime, I am admiring the 
Jamaican method of girthing ponies. One girth is 
iu the usual place ; the second is carried back, 
round and behind the swell of the animal’s 
stomach, much as they girth donkeys at home ; 
while waterproofs are strapped in front of the 
.saddles ; and leathern cases, like coach-hom cases, 
with light umbrellas in them, are fixed behind. 

‘ Now then, tumble up ! ’ says Charley *, and 
I mount a clean-bred -looking pony, a perfect 
miniature hunter ; and we scramble up the pre- 
cipitous road, I feeling a strong inclination to slip 
off over the tail In about twenty minutes we ovei^' 
t.iko the boy with* my portmanteau. Ducking 
twice, he salutes us xvith ‘Marnia’, Mass’r,’ as we 
pass him. A few minutes afterwards, I chance to 
look back. The young ruffian is bidding on to ray 
pony’s tail, to help himscll up. There is something 
comical iu the pleading look on the small black 
face ])eering out from under the portmanteau. I 
try to look stern, but give it up, and wink to him — 
the wink confidential. In a moment all the white 
teeth are gleaming, and the dark features rippling 
with smiles. I re-settle myself under my sun- 
umbrella with the serene consciousness of having 
done a good action. Alas ! like many philanthro- 
pists, 1 forgot it wasn’t my tail the urchin was 
hanging on to ! 

Far beneath us, as we ascend, we can see the 
Hope River foaming and fuming along its boulder- 
strewn channeL High up on our right, on the 
summit of the Port- Royal mountains, are two or 
three small white dots. They are Flamstead and 
Flanistead Cottage, the summer residences of the 
Governor and the Commodore of the station. We 
can now realise the peculi.ir formation of the 
Jamaican hills. From every side radiate sparse 
separated one from anolher by precipitous ravines, 
and scored with landslips. Generally, thick brush- 
wood covers the hills from top to bottom. Here 
and there, however, are opeu spaces, covered with 
short thick grass, and dotted over with mango- 
trees, which give a park-like look to the scenery. 
Higher and higher. We pass the residence .of the 
Director-general of roads, admiring as we pass, iti 
trim archery and tenuis-ground. Now tne road 
is, for a wonder, nearly level, and we cantet 
through the grounds of The Cottage, tenanted by 
a stad-officer and his wife. Then we dip down 
into another valley, and cross a small stream at 
the bottom. Then another climb ; a canter along 
a path winding by the dry bed of a stream, and 
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we turai in through a white gate in a paling, all 
covered with the white-star jessamine and the 
gorj^eous scarlet hybiscus, and lind ourselves at 
Crayon, my cousin’s West India home. 


ACCLIMATISATION OF SALMON 
AT THE ANTIPODES. 

Ilf no part of our colonial empire does Nature 
present such strange features of vegetable and 
animal life os in Australasia, and here the colonist 
must have felt the whole force of his yearning for 
the sight of creatures familiar to him in the land 
of his birth. As soon then as he found leisure from 
the pressing business of the moment, he founded 
Acclimatisation Societies ; and every British 
plant' that would grow and every animal that 
conld live became established in this far-distant 
region. The European bee has now almost dis- 
placed the native insect ; forests once resound- 
ing to the harsh screams of parrots, ring with the 
melody of song-birds ; the pheasant crows defiance 
to his rival from the branch of a gum-tree, and 
the rabbit threatens to overrun the colony. So 
much for the land. But the Australasian 
livers being, till then, tenanted by almost 
worthless fish, excepting the so-called ‘cod’ of 
the Murray and its affluents, a few daring entlm- 
aiasts proposed to introduce that king of the 
waters, the ^Imon. How was this to he done ? 
The salmon passes one period of its existence in 
salt, and another in fresh water, and to introduce 
it to the Southern Ocean, it must be carried by 
ship some fifteen or sixteen thousand miles from 
Europe. Here was a problem apparently beyond 
the power of human skill to solve ; yet within 
twelve years froiii the date of the first attempt, 
salmon were to be seen swimming in a Tasmanian 
river ! 

From the very first, the impracticability of 
transporting the living fish from Great Britain 
to the Antipodes seems to have been recognised, 
and all that could he attempted was to gather 
and transport the eggs of the salmon under sucli 
conditions as appeared likely to he successful. 
When fresh laid in the running stream, the egg 
of a salmon is about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in Aiaraeter, of a pink opal colour, and 
highly elastic. Shaw foumi in 1837 that it 
hatched in one hundred and fourteen days at a 
temperature of thirty-six degrees ; in one hun- 
dred and one 'days at forty-three degrees ; and 
in ninety days at forty-five degrees. Mr J. A. 
Youl’s experiments, however, in 1855 proved that 
the period could be shortened to thirty-five days, 
or extended to one hundred and forty days by 
artificial treatment ; facts of which the importance 
was at once recognised in connection with the 
transportation of salmon eggs to the Antipodes, 
When the young fish, or alevm, hursts from its 
shell, it is as unlike a salmon as a tadpole is to 
a frog. From its stomach hangs a ‘ sac,’ containing 
an alhutainous material, which constitutes its only 


means of snbsiste'noe for about a month— or in 
exceptional cases, somewhat longer. This reser- 
voir of food suffices to build up by absorption 
the complicated , mechanism of bones, muscles, 
organs, and blood-vessels which we know as a 
salmon. Thenceforth, being a roost voracious 
little fellow, he grows rapidly, and at the end of 
two months averages one and a quarter inches ; 
at four months, two and a half inches ; and at 
six months, three and three-quarter inches. The 
above measurements must not, however, bo taken 
as absolute, the rate of growth depending much 
upon the temperature of the water, of the food, 
and other conditions of life. 

Great difficulties attended the collecting and 
despatching quantities of the salmon eggs to tho 
Antipodes. The first attempt, made by Mr Boccius 
in 1852 xvitli the eggs, failed. He fixed gutta- 
percha sieves in the horizontal sections of w^ooden 
tubs, phacing an egg in each mesh ; and immersed 
the apparatus in water, which was changed 
every six liours. But the gradual increase of 
temperature proved fatal, and not one reached 
the tropics alive. Hearing of this experiment, 
Mr J. A. Youl, an iiifiuential Tasmanian colo- 
nist, then settled in England, at once devoted 
himself to the study of the artificial propagation 
of fish and the transport of their eggs; whence 
he came to the conclusion that the Kggs may 
hatch at any time between thirty-five and a 
hundred and forty days from their fertili.sation, 
according to the temperature to which they arc 
exposed, hut that they could not he safdij retarded 
to tho extreme limit. Moreover, tliey must not 
he kept below thirty-five degrees nor above fifty 
degrees of temperature, both limits being dangerous 
if maintained for any length of time ; while tha 
freezing-point was almost certainly fatal. Pur- 
suing his experiments, he e-stahlished the principle 
that the develo))ment of the eggs might be retarded 
by means of a'juilicious use of ice long enough for 
an ordinary passage. to Au.stralia, and addressed 
him.self to his ta.sk with some confidence. 

Everybody told him that he wasting his 
time and money on a visionary*^ scheme which 
could never he carried out. But he persisted. 
The salmon eggs could only he procured in 
the winter ; and it was necessary for them 
to arrive in Tasmania when the river-water 
was at a suitable temperature — not earlier than 
the end of April. This colony was selected 
on account of its moderate climate, and the river 
Derwent ifhosen hecau.se it was the heau ideal 
of a salmon river, passing through a rocky 
country, and fed by snow-water from the moun- 
tains forming its watershed. Along its course were 
splendid reaches, deep pools, and shallows where 
the water rushed among huge boulders/ adapted 
in every way to tho habits of the fish, and well 
calculated to defy the machinations of the poacher 
with his nets, spears, and other engines of destruc- 
tion. It fell into the sea by a fine estuary, 
indented with innmnerahle bays, swarming with 
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the small fry of sea-fish, Crustacea, and other food 
which would be acceptable to the new-comers. On 
its tributary, the Plenty,’ were stretches admirably 
adapted for hatching-places ; and on its upper 
waters, scenery that might compare in grandeur 
with Scotland or Norway. From its watershed, 
thr^e thousand feet above tlie level of the sea, 
descended sparkling streamlets, bringing a constant 
supply of the purest water from numerous tarns, 
and keeping down the temperature of the water to 
forty-four degrees in the month of July, when the 
naturalised fish would be spawning. Subsequent 
events fully justified the soundness of judgment 
exhibited in the selection of this Tasmanian river 
as a nursery for the finny colonists about to be 
introduced into it. 

The late Mr Edward Wilson, so well known in 
connection with acclimatisation, now joined Mr 
Youl in raising a subscription of about six hun- 
dred pounds from a few colonists in England; 
and the first experiment was intrusted to Mr Youl, 
who, in February 18G0, despatched in a steam- 
ship some thirty thousand eggs which Mr Rams- 
bottom had collected from the river Dovey. The 
ice-house on board the vessel, constructed under 
Mr Youl’s direction, consisted of a strong wooden 
chamber containing a smaller one, with an inter- 
space of seven inches filled with powdered char- 
coal, as a non-conductor of heat, and in this were 
placed fifteen tons of ice. The eggs, laid on 
gravel in swing-trays, with a slight incline, to 
imitate natural conditions, were kept wet by a 
small stream of water passing over them from a 
pipe carried through the ice-house to keep it cool. 
In spite, however, of the unremitting attention of 
Mr Black, who sailed in charge of the shipment, 
the ice melted rapidly, and the last of the eggs was 
found to be dead sixty-eight days after the start. 
Though this was undoubtedly a failure, it was not 
without promise ; and the colonial legislatures 
expressed their confidence in the ultimate result by 
voting three thousand seven hundred pounds for 
experiments on a more liberal scale, to he carried 
out entirely on Mr Youl’s plans. Meanwhile, the 
Tasmanian colonists constructed some admirable 
breeding-ponds and hatching-boxes on the river 
Plenty, in anticipation of the new arrivals, and 
in other ways testified their faith in Mr Youl’s 
ability to complete the work he had begun. He 
then visited the chief piscicultural establishments 
in the United Kingdom and France, and studied 
the methods of breeding and rearing salmon. In 
France, he was shewn how eggs w'cre packed in 
wet moss in earthenware jars, and yas assured 
that they would not travel unless they were so near 
hatching as to shew the eye in the embryo fish. 
But this would not do for on Australian voyage, 
since the young fry would be hatched in a week, 
and how could thousands of delicate creatures be 
provided for at sea? The sooner the eggs were 
sent on their journey after having been spawned, 
the better, he was convinced, would be their 
chance. This visit to France and the method of 
packing the ova in moss, led to the experiment of 
placing a box similarly packed, in the ice-house, 
os we shall presently see. 


The plan next adopted, though in principle the 
same as before, included some important improve- 
ments. A large supply of water was provided, in 
the hope that, should the hatch, some of tb,e 
young fish might be kept alive until their arrivol 
in the colony ; and a small steamer, the Beautiful 
Star, chartered for the purpose, started on the 4th 
of March 18(52 with eighty thousand salmon ova, 
collected by Mr Ramsbottom, whose eon was sent 
in charge of the freight. No pains or attention was 
spared in working the apparatus; but the gtmt 
heat of the tropics dissolved the ice, on which 
everything depended; on May 17th, at twenty-two 
degrees south of the equator, the temperature of 
the water Imd risen to the fatal height of sixty- 
nine degrees, and all was over. 

Strange as it m£^ seem, however, in this ship- 
ment the key to the whole problem was found. 
Reflecting on the causes of failure, Mr Youl 
determined to try an experiment which would 
cost nothing and might tench something. He 
had fully made up his mind that retardation of 
the development of the eggs was the true principle, 
and if it could be carried out thoroughly, must 
lead the w'ay to success. He had a pinewood 
box made, an inch thick, and about eleven by 
eight inches, by six inches, perforated at the top, 
sides, and bottom with small holes, to allow the 
water to pass freely through it. In this he packed 
three hundred salmon eggs lightly, in soft moss 
fresh and green. The top ivas careftdly screwed 
down — nailing would have produced too great a 
shock — and the b^x imbedded in the middle 6f 
the ice, where it was intended to /emain until 
the end of the voyage, its contents being saturated 
all the time by water from the melting ice. When 
nearly all the ice had disappeared, the box was 
opened ; and Mr Ramsbottom found a few eggs, 
which at that time were undoubtedly alive, among 
the great majority of dead. Though he fought 
the battle against temperature to tlie very last, 
and staved oif the inevitable end for some days, 
the last of the ova perished on the seventy-fourth 
day of the voyage in a vessel of water which it 
was no longer possible to keep below sixty-five 
degrees. But a valuable lesson bad been taught 
ami a sound principle established. 

Convinced that there was yet much to be learned, 
Mr Youl now instituted a series of experiments in 
the vaults of the Wenhara Lake Ice (ilonipany, for 
the purpose of testing the vitality of the ova at a 
low temperature. The details of these experi- 
ments are extremely interesting, but would occupy 
considerable space. Briefly, then, the, follqwkig 
new facta w’ere contributed to the natural history 
of the artificial development of salmon ova. They 
did not require a continuous stream of water. _ It 
was enough tliat they should be placed under ice, 
the water from w'hich, as it slowly melted, passed 
over them at a low temperature. They required 
no light and little air. The moss, with itsjpoots 
attached, in which they w^ere packed, continued to 
gro\v, and assisted both directly and indirectly in 
maintaining their vitality. It w'as found’ safe to 
retard the hatching to a hundred days ; and on© 
box yielded ninety per cent, of healthy fish from 
ova which had been under treatment ninety days. 

Provided with these trustworthy results, Mr 
Youl again went to work, Messrs Money, Wigrara, 
& Co. having granted, free of expense,’ a space of 
fiity tons by measurement in their clipper-ship 
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Th« Korf<^ wished to eontribnte i»me> 

thing toweidt »n undertaking as valuable m a 
oomiuerciid satae as it was scieutifically interest* 
ing. An ioe-house was built into the ship, and 
tlui boaes containing the ova carefully and hrraly 
di|^K>se<i OB the door, while above them were piled 
twenty-five tons of cubical blocks of Wenhaiu 
Lake ice, so that the water from it must trickle 
through them. The boxes were made of inch pine, 
twelve by eight inches, and five inches deep per- 
forated on top, bottom, and sides with holes, to 
admit the water, which was carried off by drain- 
pipes when it had passed through them. At the 
bottom of each box w'as spread a layer of charcoal in 
small lumps, next a layer of broken ice. Then a 
nest of clean, living moss with its roots attached, 
was fonnetl, the ova evenly distributed uimn this, 
and covered lightly with more moss ; and above all, 
a double hand! ul of broken ice. The w'hole was 
now saturated with ice-water and the box screwed 
down. One hundred and eighty-one of these 
boxes, containing one hundred thousand salmon 
ova and three thousand common trout ova, were 
deposited on the floor of the ice-house, the ice 
. placed upon them with the utmost care, to prevent i 
concussiun, and the ice-house sealed up utktil its 
arrival in Melbourne. Learning what was being 
done, Admiral Keppel deteruiined to send a present 
of trout ova from his preserves on the river Itchen, 
and requested that indefatigable pisciculturist Mr 
Frank Buckiand to collect them, an operation 
which was successfully performed ; and at the 
satiie time Mr Francis Francis procured a large 
number on hyi own account from High Wycombe 
and Alton. These ova, amounting to some three 
thousand, arrived almost at the lust moment, and 
were immediately packed by Mr Youl ; and from 
these have spruitg the multitudes of brown trout 
now acclimatised in so many Australasian streams. 

The ship started on the 21st of January 1864, 
and on the 15th April landed four thousand 
salmon ova at Melbourne, from which four hun- 
dred were eventually hatched, the rest of the ship- 
ment being sent on to Tasmania by steamer with 
the remainder of the ice. ’ 

Messrs M. All port and W. Bamsbottom, in 
charge of the nursery on the river Plenty, paid 
unremitting attention to the precious ova ; and on 
the 4tb of May there emerged from the egg the 
first trout, and on the following day the first 
salmon that ever swam in the waters of the 
southern hemisphere. By the 25th of the month 
there were several thousands of young salmon 
and two h,undred young trout enjoying life, and 
greedily devouring their evening and morning meal 
of boiled liver. The young fish grew rapidly, and 
became the talk of the colonies. Desirous of 
beholding veritable young salmon, visitors came 
from for and near to look at the beautiful parr, 
which in October 1865 had nearly all put on their 
amolt livery, and betrayed the restlessness so surely 
indicative of the migratory instinct. They were 
now evidently ready to start on their first journey 
to the sea ; accordingly, the grating at the lower 
end of the ponds was opened ; a freshet carried 
them down the river, and two thousand healthy 
youn^ salmon were despatched to the waters of the 
racihe Ocean, to return sooner or later, and eoio- 
nise the rivers of Tasmania. 

The next shipment, made in I860 by Mr Youl, 
in I%6 LvMoinmire, to Tgemania, on the same plan 


as before, yielded six thousand salmon and nine 
hundred salmon-trout fry. A portion of the latter 
were detained in a s^iaHy constructed inclosure, 
after the others had been liberated ; and when 
examined in May 1869, twelve handsome fish, 
weighing from half a pound to more than a 
pouiid each, were found to be in perfect condi- 
tion ; and, what is very remarkable in migratory 
species of the salmon tribe, these prisoners 8[»awned 
in captivity two months later ; and five hundred 
fry, their progeny, were subsequently turned into 
the river Uuon. This is the first known instance 
of a migratory species proving fertile in fresh 
water, and witiiout going to ti>e sea. 

Encouraged by Mr Youl’s brilliant success in 
Tasmania, the provincial governments and accli- 
matisation societies of New Zealand raised a fund 
for importing the fish into that colony, and 
intrusted the management of the same to Mr 
Youl. Some of the subsequent shipments of ova 
from England under the care of that gentleman, as 
well as of others, did not turn out so successful as 
that of The NorfoUc, and this for various reasons, 
{mrtiy mechanical and partly clinmtic. But there 
can be no doubt that the chief result of the 
interesting experiments we have described is, that 
the salmon tribe are now completely acclimatised 
in Tasmania. Since the month of Octoljer 1865, 
when the first sinolLs were committed to the 
Derwent to take their chance, imineuse uumbers 
of salmon and Bulmon-trout sniolts ami brown 
trout have been liberated. In 186U-70, young 
salinonoids, nine inches long, born in the river, 
were caught in tlie estuary on their way to the 
sea. Next year, experienced saltnon anglers saw 
shoals of good-sized lish ascending tlie stream, 
and lea])ing as only salmon do. Up to this time, 
among the lish caught, one weighing seven pounds 
had been servetl at the table ol His Excellency the 
Governor of the colony ; and from time to time 
since, splendid specimens have been cajitured 
with tlie artificial fly. By the year 1876, the 
fish were becoming very plentiful, six dozen 
having been netted at one haul in the Derwent; 
and the keen comjietition of the hotel-keepers 
soon raised their value to five shillings j»er pound. 
Early in the present year, a grand twenty-eight 
pounder, said to l)c a salmon-trout, but mure 
probably, judging from its size, a salmon, was 
caught in the 11 non River, TasmanglE 

With respect to the saltuou in New Zealand, it 
is impossible yet to decide whether they are fairly 
established there ; but about four years ago a grilse 
of three pounds was taken in the Molyneux; 
proving that Mr Daw'bin’s care in rearing the fish 
had nut been wholly lost Neither is anything 
yet known of the fate of the migratory species 
in Australia. 

From the valuable nursery on the Plenty River, 
there have been distributed yearly, among the 
colonial rivers, thousands of ova and young fry 
of the salmon, salmon-trout, and brown trout, 
which cannot toil to establish themselves in 
course of time. The Plenty itself now swarms 
with large trout, of which several up ,to six- 
teen pounds, and one of twenty pounds, have 
Iteen captiir^ In 1872, a gentleman took one 
morniiig with the fiy six trout, scaling thirty 
pounds ; and much the same tale is told by the 
diaries of other anglers. Trout, there is every 
reason to believe, grow much toster in the Tas- 
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manian than in the English nven whence they 
were imported; for a nine>and-a*qaarter pound 
fiflh was taken in the Derwent less than four years 
after the first trout was bom in the river. These 
fish have certainly been established in a score of 
streams in New Zealand, and probably in as many 
more in Australia and Tasmania. 

AMUSING MISTAKES. 

Droll mistakes are of course endless. Here are 
a few culled at random : 

Before the Paris Exhibition was open to the 
public, and when the building contained only the 
cases which were being ranged for the respective 
exhibits, quite a crowd one Sunday flattened their 
noses against the glass entraDce*door to look at 
the contents of a case containing a pair of boots, 
a battered hat, an overcoat much the worse for 
wear, and a necktie of many colours, the report 
being circulated that the objects belonged to King 
Dagobert, Robespierre, or Charles X The enigma 
was solved by a painter arriving and throwing 
off his blouse and slippers, and commencing to 
dress himself amidst, what was a puzzle to him, j 
loud laugl»ter, in which the police joined. i 

Referring to mistaken ideas about relics, recalls 
the story in a German paper about a certain 
Professor, which is a parallel to the Bill Stumps 
adventure of Pickwict This German antiquary 
made the delighted discovery that a stone placed 
over a stable-door bore the inscription 1081. ‘ I 

must have this atone in my collection, cost what 
it may,’ thought the savant Calling a tenant- 
farmer will) was the proprietor, the Professor said 
to liim eagerly ; ‘ Did you noit obtain this stone 
from the castle ruin on the hill yonder 

‘ It may be that my grandfather fetched it thence 
when he Iniilt the stable,’ was the reply. 

Tlic antiquary then asked what he would take 
for the stone. 

‘Hines you appear to have a fancy for it,’ said 
the fanner, ‘ give n>e forty guldens, and I will 
bring it to your liouse.’ 

‘ Rat her a large sum,’ said tlie Professor ; ‘ but 
bring it to my residence, and you shall have the 
money.' 

When in due course the farmer brought the 
stone upon a truck, the zealous anti(iuary turned 
it over, to refresh lus eyes with a sight of its vener- 
able chronological inscription, not without anxiety 
that it might have been damaged in its removal. 

* Why,’ he exclaimed, * what is this ? This is 
not the right stone. On tlie stotie I bought from 
you was the date 1081, while this bears the very 
modern date 1801 ; which proves that the other 
was exactly seven hundred and twenty years older 
than this.’ 

‘ Do not trouble about that,’ said tfie peasant. 

‘ The masons, you see sir, turned the stone upside 
down when tliey set it in the doorway, because it 
fitted better that way. You can turn it whichever 
way you like ; but of course I must have the 
money *q{reed upon.’ 

Tlie Professor it is said at once mid the whole 
sum, and gave the man a present besides to take 
away the stone and say no more about the matter. 

'The numerous instances of mistaken identity 
on record are constantly receiving new additions. 
There is an amusing account of a French lady 


who WAS very jealous of her husband, and deter^ 
mined to watch his movements. On one^ occastoii, 
when he told her he was gotng to^ Versailles, she 
followed him, keeping him in sight until she 
missed him in a passage leading to the railway 
station. Looking abont her for a few minute^ she 
saw a man coming out of a glove-shop with a 
rather over-dressed lady. Making sure from the 
distance that this man was her husband, she came 
suddenly up and, without a word of warning, 
gave him three or four boxes on the ear. The 
instant the gentleman turned round, she dis- 
covered her mistake, and at the same time caught 
sight of her husband, who had merely called at a 
tobacconist’s, and was crossing the street There 
was nothing for it bat to faint in the arms of the 
gentleman whose oars she had boxed, while the 
other lady moved away to avoid a scene. The 
stranger astonished to find an unknown lady in 
his arms, was further startled a gentleman 
seizing him by the collar and demanding what he 
meant by embracing that lady. 

‘Why, she boxed my ears, and then fainted,* 
exclaimed the aggrieved gentleman. 

‘ She is my wife ! ’ shouted the angry husband, 
‘and would never have struck you without a 
cause.’ And worse than angry words would pro- 
bably have followed, had not the cause of the 
whole misundersUinding recovered sufficiently to 
explain how it all happened. 

A London paper gave an account of another 
case of mistaken identity in connection with a dis- 
tinguished personage. An aged couple in high 
life, who were celebrating their goKlen wedding, 
by way of concluding the festivities on that occa- 
sion, ad journed with the children and their respec- 
tive belongings to a theatre, in which to accom- 
nio<late so large a party two boxes had been 
knocked into one. I'lie eldest son, who strongly 
resembles His Royal Highness the Prince of Wal^ 
stepped forward and occupied the centre seat with 
the ladies of the party beside him ; upon which 
the orchestra struck up the National Authem, and 
the au<lience rose to their fefet en mam, the 
innocently unconscious party of course doing the 
same themselves. 

There is no doubt that people of rather unusual 
proportions had an awkward time of it when the 
Glaiuiant was at large. A story g(»e8 that a corpu- 
lent gentleman once took a box at the Canterbury 
Hall. First one person then another eyeil him, 
until at length the counterpart of the Claimant 
became the centre of observation. A cheer arose, 
the singing was suspended, and an ovatiqn was the 
result The supposed Sir Roger rose, and bowed 
bis acknowledgments. But this was not enough. 

I He must speak. The manager announced that 
‘ Sir Roger ’ had a cold, and could not speak. 
Fearing the consequence, if the audience dis- 
covered their mistake, he had the ‘ Claimant* 
removed as quietly as possible in a cab and sent 
in a roundabout way to his home. 

The intoxicated bricklayer who squared up to A 
post and maintained a one-sided figiit, aifu'rds an 
absurd illnstratiun of mistaken identrey ; but if we 
can re!y upon newspaper reports, such ludicrous 
incidents are surpassed by what is said to have 
happened in the neighbourhood of Murecambe. 
Some time ago the body of wbat was supposed by 
the discoverer to be a human being was found 
lying on the beach near t^be place above zuuaed, 
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Wving undoubtedly been left there by the receding exerciees ; and thd reverend gentleman had corn- 
tide. The usual preparations for holding an menced to read, when four pipers of a Highland 
orthodox Inquest were put in force and kept going, regiment, owing to some •misunderstanding, struck 
until the examination of a medical man proved the up with a wild shriek on the bagpipes, by way of 

/trmncxs frv fliA Antt/^oaa a a nralimtiiO'Air tA >vu^ 


resembled in appearance a human being as to An embarrassing incident, we are told, pnce 
require a doctor to tell the difference. Such a happened to an Englishman in Rome. Entering 
mistake looks either like a gross flattery upon a one of the churches in that city, as a service was 
dead monkey or an unconscious satire u]X)n human going on, he sat quietly down, placing his hat on 


nature, calculated to delight all believers in the the ground beside him. Some little time passed, 


Darwinian theory. 


and as there seemed no immediate prospect of 


A not unnatural mistake was that made by the the ceremony coming to an end, he reached for 


policeman who arrested a Dublin youth under 
what appeared to be suspicious circumstances. 
The young gentleman referred^to was at a party in 


his hat, in order to leave, but was stopped by 
an unseen hand, which grasped him from uebincl. 
Thinking some custodian of the church wished 


>ed by 

! . V 


the Irish capital, and joined with great spirit in a him to remain till the end of the service, J^o again 


game of forl'eits. Amidst the fun and merriment. 
It was proposed that to regain his forfeit he shouhl 


waited ; but his patience becoming exhaustedj he 
again reached for his hat, and again he was pre- 


pay a visit to the turf-stacks on the adjacent canal vented from going in the same manner. Con- 
Dank and bring some turf into the room. Tliinking vinced that the service Wiis some really important 
only of the diversion that his return with an one, the Englishman once more delayed his depar- 
armful of turf would create, he immediately ture ; but at the expiration of a quarter of au 
hastened to the place indicated, filled his arms, hour he determined to go in spite of eticpuiite, 
and was in the act of returning, when to his so he repeated the same rnanmuvre in the diicc- 
horror, he became aware that a policemuu was in tiou of his head-covering. A third time the same 
pursuit Almost paralysed with fright, he dropped hand detained him ; but as he determinedly 
his burden, and awaited the officei-’s arrival. resisted its grasp, a voice behind him exclaimed 

*0, constable,' he stammered, ‘I’ve been playing in English: ‘ I beg your pardon, but that is i y 
a game of forfeits, and was told to bring some hat you are taking.’ Such was the fact ; he had 


turf from the canal into the house.’ 

*• ‘Not a bad story ; but you’ll have to come with 
me,’ declared the constable. 

There had been continued complaints of turf- 


bceu detained all this while because each time 
he had reiiclied in mistake for tlie hat of another 
stranger placed in close proximity to his own. 

A mistake of an embarrassing nature made by 


pilfering ; so, regardless of his protestations, the J a gentleman in London illustrates the ju'cessily 


unlucky youth was locked up for the night. The j of keeping a careful record of one’s engagements, 
first intimation his merry-making friends received On the occurrence of a ‘grand day’ at the liliddie 
of his whereabouts was when next morning they I Temple, the Masters of the Bem h were uneasy 
heard that he had been explaining the mistake to at the non-appearance of one of the guests, a 
the presiding magistrate, who fortunately compre- learned ex-judge. All had arri\ ud but him, ami 
hended the case in a moment, and dismissed it. the repast was ready to be served. His appear- 
A misconception as ludicrous, but in which a ance was aw'.'iited witli impatience ; and after the. 
policeman figured less creditably than the one just lapse of half an hour, the limits of endiiranco 
referred to, took place in the Isle of Man. At a were reached, and the ilinner u’as served. Tho 
Deemster’s Court in Ramsay, a Jew was about to missing guest failed to apjuiar. Hut next day it 
be sworn to give evidence. As Jews are always was ascertained that the learned gentleman had 


sworn on the Old Testament, and not the New, tlic ; walked into the 


the Inner 'I’emplo, 


Deemster requested the constable in attendance to and had dined with the benchers of tliat learneil 


fetch au Old one. Alter a while that worthy j society, who had not invited bi^, and therefore 
returned, and banded to tlie witness an ancient- 1 hud not made any preparation to receive him. 
looking dilapidated book, which on being examined ; It did not happen to be ‘grand day’ at the Inm-r 
proved to be a New Testoment, The Deemster’s j Temple ; and the unexpected guest never dis- 
atteution being called to it, be asked the constable covered his mistake until ho hajipened to inno- 
why he had not brought an Old Testament, to ceiitly observe to the Treasurer: ‘I thought this 
which the innocent reply was : ‘ Please your was your grand day ! ’ The learned gentleman 
Honour, it was the oldest one I could find.’ in question had originally been a student of the 

An amusing blunder was once made by a dyer, Inner Temple, which accounts in some measure 
who was given by a farmer four flannel shirts to for the mistake. 

be dyed a fast gray colour ; instead of which he A much' more awkward incident is related 
dyed them blue. On wearing the garment.s, the as having happened to a lady in Paris. The 


colour came out of them so that, as the farmer 
curiously expressed it, ‘ be looked like a lied 


society of a popular but blind Count was much 
sought after on account of his wit and musical 


Indian ;’ and as it cost him several shillings in | attainments. He disappeared from the town for 
baths to turn himself into a white man again, he | some time, and on his return called on a.fasluon- 
Bued the dyer, and obtained damages. ! able Marchioness, who was preparing to go to a 

' A ludicrous mistake is reported to have occurred ! fancy- balh She begged to be excused; but as 
at the opening of a bazaar in Glasgow, at which j he had an important message to deliver, he was 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lome i shewn in, and being of course blind, ho was 
were present. A distinguished clergyman was | ^ked to take a chair in her boudoir. Whilst tho 
called upon by the chaiiyuau to conduct devotional | worthy Count was delivering his message, tho 
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Marchioness, assisfcM by her znaiA calmly pro- 
ceeded with her toilet Being ready to descend 
to her carriage, the Count stated he had been 
absent in London, and had undergone a success- 
ful operation for cataract, which had completely 
restored his eyesight Whereupon, the Marchioness 
jumped into her carriage, and drove away in much 
confusion, without even an au revoir to her unwel- 
come visitor. 


ERUPi'IONS OF VOLCANIC ASH. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 4th of January 
*his year, as we learn from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, a rare occurrence 
took place at the Grande Soufriere, in the island 
of Dominica, in the West Indies. This was an 
eruption of volcanic ash from one of the dormant 
vents in the interior of that mountainous and 
rugged island. The President of Dominica, Mr 
Eld ridge, says: ‘The morning was cloudy, with 
licaj-y and continuous showers. A few minutes 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and during a 
huvy rainfall, one or two vivid flashes of red 
lightning were observed ; thunder was heard, hut 
lu'* following in quick succession the electric dis- 
ciurges: it w'as deep-toned, rolling, and distant. 
All at once there was a great darkness. A few 
minutes before the darkness, the attention of 
many persons was attracted to the milk-white 
appearance of the rain, which was succeeded 
by a downfall of inky blackness. This singular 
phenomenon lasted suine fifteen minute.s ; and on 
the return of light, it was discovered that the 
ground wiis covered with the scoria? from a volcano. 
The rainfall was highly charged with lead.’ Mr 
G. li. Diane, C.E,, the Surveyor-general of the 
island, gives some other interesting details of the 
event. He says the rain at first was ‘ thick and 
of a grayish-white Ime, and the gutters were run- 
ning witli water almo-st us white as milk.’ For 
oine time after the 4th .January, the mountain, 

, which is two thousand five hundred feet above the 
j .‘vtd of the sea, was covered with a dense mist, till 
i ai j.ersed by a heavy gale of wijid. It w'as then dis- 
cjvc rtul that one of the mountain ridgi;s had almost 
'i'Siippoared, and that the trees on the outlying 
?rs were completely blasted and burned. The 
liit'o f.iu was, before this, the locality of many 
gfj' ' n active operation, and Mr Blano supiioses 
til l. *-■ e deluge of rain had choked the subter- 
ranean fissures connected tlierewith, the resulting 
steam and pent-up internal forces causing the 
violent eruption that followed. 

The emission of volcanic ash in all cases accom- 
panies eruption, this ash being the molten matter, 
whicli is blown into a finer or coarser powder by 
the force of the explosions. In general, it only 
falls rodud the centre of eruption, thus in course 
of time building up to the height of several thou- 
sand feet those cone-shaped piles which are char- 
acteristic of volcanic mountains. But an eruption, 
such as that of the Grande Soufrifcfe in January, 
which does not escape by the old vent, but forces 


a passage otherwise, carrying away, perhaps, a 
large portion of the ridge sntwunding the month 
of the crater, sends into the ait an enormous quan- 
tity of the ash which may have been acenmu- 
lating for centuries. This it frequently does with 
tremendous force, expelling the ash and debris to 
such a height as, aided by the wind, will suffice to 
spread it over hundreds of miles of sea and land. 

It was under a shower of this kind that the 
ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
buried ; and its occurrence appears to be much 
more injurious to the districts affected, and on a 
vastly wider scale, than that of an eruption which 
is chiefly accompanied by an outflow of lava. 

Such an outburst'as that of the Grande Soufriere 
is a rare event, and more so, it seems, these 
western islands. On another of this same group of 
islands, St Vincent, about a hundred miles south 
from Dominica, is another volcanic mountain 
known as the Soufriere, and in connection with 
which there was a similar eruption of volcanic 
ash in 1812. Of this event we have an account 
written some years ago, by a correspondent, who, 
when the eruption took place, was living on the 
island of Barbadoes, about sixty miles east of 
St Vincent. This correspondent says : ‘ On the 
morning of May-day of that year, I awoke as 
usual ; but finding it still dark, went to sleep 
again. A second, time I awoke, and askea : 

“ Could it still be dark ? Surely it msist be morn- 
ing.” It was too intensely still and dark for a 
tropical niglit, which is often anything but a season 
of repose. I felt some alarm, not only at the 
unusual stillness, but at the darkness, which, like 
the Egyptian darkness of old, was not only evi- 
dent, but I may say palpable. A servant at length 
came, in a state of great fear and trepidation, 
declaring that something awful was going to 
happen, as it was six o’clock, and the sun should 
have been high iu the heavens by this time. Part 
of our property stretched along the shore ; and 
on looking across the sea, I perceived one spot of 
light which was gradually closing in ; and wlien 
that was gone out, no ray of light was visible in 
the whole heavens. The low, hollow murmur of j 
distant thunder was now to be heard, hut unac- | 
companied by lightning ; and a close sandy grit, 
at times converted into fine ashes, was silently 
falling. My mother, with whom I lived, now 
joined us, and stated that darkness had set in 
about half-past one, since which time the dust 
had continued to fall. No one could account for 
the phenomenon, which was productive of the 
greatest alarm to all of us, who naturally con- 
sidered it the forerunner of some awful calamity ; 
and we spent an hour in a state of mind very 
nearly bordering on anguish. To our own distress 
were added the groans and frantic cries of our 
negroes, who were fast gathering round us, the 
fl^ickering glare of the torches which they carried 
making the unnatural darkness all the more 
horrible. 

‘About eight o’clock, meteon^ resembling globes 
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of firo about the size of a thirteen-inch shell, 
appeared .in the north-east, crossing each other 
in every direction, and accompanied by so inces- 
sant a downfall of ashes that it was quite impos- 
sible to look out My grandfather, who was a 
peculiar old man, collected at this time a handful 
of the dust, and brought it into the house, to see 
■whether it was, as he supposed by the smell, 
charged with sulphur; but on throwing a small 
quailtity into the fire, we were glad to observe 
inat there was nothing inflammable in its com- 
position. At nine o’clock, the sky to the north 
assumed a purple and lurid appearance, as of a 
vast town on fire in the distance, accompanied by 
a tremulous motion something resembling that of 
the aurora borealia The horrid and unnatural 
glare of the sky lent a more ghastly aspect to the 
revaiHng darkness ; and explosions were now 
eard to the aOilh-west, as of two frigates exchang- 
ing broadsides. Many people, expecting an earth- 
quake, left their houses, and took refuge in the 
low-walled huts of the negroes ; for though not 
prevalent in Barbadoes, yet earthquakes, and 
severe ones, had been experienced in the adjacent 
islands. This fear added much to the misery of 
these hours. About ten o’clock, we became aware 
of large flights of birds passing over the island, 
flying so low that we could distinctly hear 
the flapping of their wings. As was afterwards 
found, they were large sea-birds called “ nien-of- countries bordering on the Baltic. Clertuin it is 
war” and “cobblers,” and were unable to rise that great numbers of these birds arrive on our 
high owing to the weight of ashes, which accumn- coasts when an easterly wind prevails. They are 
^ted upon them as they flew, and which in many also in the habit of taking advantage of bright 
instances bore them down to the ground alto- moonlight nights for travelling, 
gether. During this time of painful suspense. There are certain parts of England, more 
there came through the darkness, soft and clear, especially the counties of Norfolk, llait»pshire, 
the sound of church bells, and we knew that a and Devon, where each year woodcocks are 
call to devotions was being made, in view of the tolerably plentiful. In Wales, these birds often 
mysterious calamity that seemed impending over congregate in large numbers in certain luvourite 
US. spots ; and in Scotland, particularly among the 

‘About a quarter past twelve p.m., to onr intense islands off the north-west coast, our eporisiiien 
relief, and infinite thankfulness and delight, there frequently shoot great numbers of woodcocks ; but 
appeared above our heads a small space as of light Ireland is a still more favourite haunt of this 
breaking through ; and in another quarter of an bird ; and in favourable seasons, such, for iiistauce, 
bonr we could trace the form of the suu in the as that of 1879; woodcocks collect in vast numbers 
same spot, though still much obscured. At no in the woods and rugged mountain-slopes of the 
period of the day did light amount to more than west coast of the island. 

a dull twilight ; and at five o’clock the day closed It is a well-known fact that wo^lcocks pair just 
altogether, and darkness succeeded until ne.\t before leaving ns — about the monm of March ; but 
morning. During all this time the dust continued unlike the snipe, which breeds in large nutiiheni 
to fall. For the first two hours it fell in com- on the vast moors and bogs of Scotland and 
paratively small quantities ; but during the next Ireland, the wocKlcock only occasionally remains 
ten hours, the ashes came down thickly, and in Britain throughout the summer, lu favourite 
in the form of an impalpable powder. From localities, however, more eaj>ecially in certain 
one to six the fall of ashes began to decrease, and parts of Scotland, a few pairs remain with us and 
at six it ceased altogether. Next inorning, to breed. The young leave the nest soon after being 
our great joy, daylight broke as usual, though hatched, 

we were still in complete ignorance as to the On first arriving in the autumn, woodcocks are 
cause of the phenomenon. And it was not till often in a weak and poor condition ; and this is 
the arrival of a vessel in Carlisle Bay on the 6th not surprising, when we consider the distance the 
of Way, that we learned that what we had expe- birds have travelled, and the extraordinary fatigue 
lienced wm due to a terrific eruption of Mount they have just encountered. But rest and rich 
Soulril;fe, in the island of St Vincent. This vol- feeding quickly work a change for the better, and 
cano, which had been dormant or inactive for they soon recover their wonted strength and 
nearly a century, began to burst forth on the plumpness. It is popularly supposed^ among 
27lh April ; on the 3()th it had reached a state sportsmen and others that there are two varie- 
of high eruption ; and on the morning of the ties of woodcock— -the one a heavy, thick-built, 
Ist of May the lava began to pour from its 8i<le8, reddish-coloured bird ; the other, smaller and 
Eccoiupauied by loud explosions like thunder, darker in plumage, and with no light-coloured 
And great outbants of .smoke and flame. The leathers on the breast. 


previous discharge of ashes had been carried by A 
wind setting in our direction, over the Barbadoes ; 
and hence our period of painful alarm and con- 
sternation.* 

w 

THE WOODCOCK. 

When the month of October draws to an end, the 
leaf rapidly disappearing from off the trees, and 
November, with its gloomy fogs and keen frosts^ 
is at hand, our winter migratory birds, driven by 
stress of weather from countries more bleak and 
inclement than our own, make their first appear- 
ance. Flocks of fieldfares and redwings may be 
observed busily engaged feeding on the bright 
red berries of the holly and hawthorn. In our 
southern counties, the hoarse ‘caw’ of the hooded, 
or gray crow, as it is sometimes called, recently 
arrived from the west coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, is heard in our parks and woods for the 
first time; and about the same time of year the 
woodcock puts in an appearance, and may be 
seen in the gloom of the evening silently winging 
his way from some neighbouring covert, where 
he has remained hidden during the day, in the 
direction of a swampy meadow or marshy 'dell 
hard by. 

It is supposed that the great majority of wood- 
cocks which visit our shores early in the winter, 
come from Northern Europe, more especiallv from 
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The woodcock is not generfclly consider^ a 
difficult bird to bi ing dowu when on the wing ; 
and yet, perhaps there is* no bird so often missed 
even by the surest and most experienced sports- 
men, Many good snipe-shots constantly miss fair 
chances at woodcock ; and this is easily accounted 
for. The flight of a snipe, though swift and 
twisting, is, generally shaking, at much^ aliout 
the saine rate of speed ; but not so with the 
woodcock. There is not a more uncertain bird 
in tliis resMct. Sometimes, when aroused bv 
the beaters from his dark retreat under some thick 
holly-bush, momentarily dazzled by the bright 
autumn sun, he flaps out a very owl to all 
appearance, and offering the easiest of chances 
to the nearest sportsman, and down he drops 
to the first shot. But the next birtl, pei'haja 
an old stager who has been flushed and fired at 
before, suddenly darts out with exceeding swift- 
ness ; and observing his enemies posted in front, 
he curls round over the tips of the covert with 
extrnortl inary speed — bang! bang! go the guns — a 
feather or two are left floating in the air ; but the 
bird himself runs the gauntlet almost untouched, 
and makes good his escape. 

In the west of Ireland — which part of the king- 
dom, as already mentioned, is a favourite retreat 
of tins bird— after rough stormy weather with 
a keen easterly wind, particularly where there 
has hecn a heavy fall of snow on the mountains, 
the woodcocks, driven from more open spots by 
the severity of the weather, seek shelter in the 
valleys ami low-lying ravines ; or take refuge in 
fir-plantations, patches of oak-copse, mingled with 
birch and holly ; more especially if such-like 
coverts have a lliick undergrowth of low shrubs, 
inatte<l brake, and tangletl btiers. Here they 
remain concealed during the day, feeding at night 
around springs, wet tlilches, or soft meailows. On 
the weather becoming milder, a thaw setting in, 
and the snow disappearing from the hillsides, the 
birds again become scattered over the mountains. 
At such times they will be found in deep rugged 
gorges, or well-sheltered ravines, more es[iecially if 
iliere he a stream of water trickling down over the 
rocks, and plenty of suitable cover <in either side 
of the detile, in tlie shape of drooping masses 
of ivy, clumps of thick heather, with patches 
of long wavy ferns j)eeping out from between 
gigantic rocks and loose lioulders, which in years 
gone by have rolled down the hillside, and found a 
res ing-pluce in the hetl of the valley. Here, 
crouching throughout the day under some over- 
hanging rock, the woodcock loves to rest and 
take his siesUt Year after year, imlividuals will 
be found in these favourite haunts ; and, no matter 
how often they mny be driven out and shot down, 
the following season a pair, or it may he tliree or 
four, will again be flushed from the very same 
hiding-place. * 

Towards the end of the month of January, 
unless the season be an exceptionally severe one, 
cock-shooting in Ireland may he said to he over. 
There may no doubt he a fair number of birds 
yet remaining in the coverts ; hut the true sports- 
man w'iH’not press them too Imrd, for be well 
knows that, if spared and permitted to migratp, 
they will return with their young the following 
season. When winter is drawing to a close, the 
days lengthening, the tips of tlie drooping birch 
and graceful larch bursting forth into bright green 


shoots, and the cheery ▼oice of the thrush and the 
blackbird resounding throngh the vale, tl>en the 
woodcocks yet lingering in our coverts* become 
moved with a strange uneasiness and a yearning 
to be away. Then may they be seen of an evening 
flitting hither and thither, assembling into flights, 
and gradually drawing towards the coasts, pre- 
paratory to departing. A few days more, and 
they take advantage of some bright moonlight 
night ami a favourable w’in<l, and again cross the 
German Ocean, bound for distant Scandinavia. 

An interesting and singular habit of this bird 
has attracted considerable attention among orni- 
thologists, but not more tlian the matter deserves. 
This is the way in which the woodcock is said 
to carry its young from place to place when she 
is distiubed or frightened, or wishes to change 
her feeding-ground. To an article in The Zoologitt, 
by the editor, Mr J. E. Harting, F.L.S,, F.Z.S., we 
are indebted for an entertsiining* collection of 
oVraervationa on the point referred to. Gilbert 
White read of it first in Scopoli, who said that 
this bird carried her young in her bill when 
flying from an enemy. Tliis the Sel borne natura- 
list was not disposed to believe, though candour, 
he said, forbade him to say absolutely that any fact 
was false because he himself had never wit- 
nessed it ; yet the fact so stated is now found to 
he true, with the exception that the young brood 
is not carried in the mother’s hill, which is ill 
adapted for such a purpose, hut betwixt her feet 
or thighs. Many observations by careful and 
experienced observers concur in placing thiif 
curious fact beyond reasonable doubt. 

The late L, Lloyd, in bis hook on Scandinavia, 
wrote : ‘ If, in shooting, yon meet with a brood of 
woodcocks, and the young ones cannot fly, the old 
bird takes them separately between her feet, and 
flies from the dogs with a moaning cry.’ When 
this fact was first stated by Mr Lloy<l, it was 
received with incredulity. But his friends shortly 
confirmed it. One of these wrote to him that he 
had shot a woodcock, when flying almnt six feet 
from the ground, that was ‘beiuiiig an unfledged 
young one in her claws.’ One ot the brothers 
Stuart, in their Lays of a Deer Forest^ has 
recorded the same observation of this habit. He 
says: ‘As the nests are laid on dry ground, 
and often at a distance from moisture, in the 
latter case, as soon as the young are hatched, 
the old bird will sometimes carry them in her 
claws to the nearest spring or green stripe. In 
the same manner, when in danger, i-he will 
rescue those which she can lilt. Of .this, we 
have had frequent opportunities for observation 
in Tarnaway. Various times, when the hounds, 
in beating the ground, have come upon a brood, 
we have seen the old bird rise with a young one 
in her claws, and carry it fifty or a hundred yards 
away ; and if follovved to the place where she 
pitched, she has repealed the transportation till 
too much liarassed. In any stid.len alarm, she 
will act in tlie sniiie way.’ Instances are also 
given in the same work of the bird being followed 
till she was compelled to drop the young bird she 
was thns carrying ; wlien she was observed to 
toke a circuit, with tbe object of distracting the 
attention of her pursuers, and then immediately j 
return to tbe spot where sbe dropped her youi^ 
one, and again rise with it in her leet. 

It is unnecessary to heap, up authorities, as tlie 
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&ct it)Ay now ^ taken as admitted. The on^ 
point iipcm which there is difference of opinion is, 
as to precise manner in which the mother- 
hird holds her yonng when thns carried. Some 
dhsemrs say that it is in the claws ; others, that 
it is betwixt her thighs ; others, that it is by 
pressing the young one to her body by her legs. 
It is quite possible that the bird has more than 
one way of transporting her young from place to 
place, or that individual birds prefer different 
modes ; though Mr Karting is of opinion that the 
weight of observation is in favour of the statement 
that she carries them betwixt her feet. In which- 
ever way the transport may be effected, it is a 
very striking natural fact, and affords a singular 
illustration of instinctive maternal tenderness on 
the part of the bird. It is npt only when scared 
by an intruder that she so acts ; in changing 
her feeding-ground, she adopts the same mode 
©f procednie. ’ She will in this way convey her 
young brood to long distances, carrying first one, 
and leaving it at the spot fixed on for their 
new feeding-ground, then resting, and fetching 
another; and so on till all the fledglings are 
removed in safety. 


the Food of Health Bestan«aaV^ftzn°K!^n Boad, 
with five hundred diners a day ; llie Garden, 
28 Jeiyin Stteet, with three hundred and fifty 
diners ; the Beform, S28 Kin^land Boad, with 
one hundred; t^he People's Caf4, Qraoechurch 
Street, with about one hundred and fifty; and 
the Food of Health CafiS, Fleet Street, whore the 
diet is vegetarian, with the addition of fish for 
those who prefer it The same Company* are 
arranging to open other houses shortly. In this 
way increased attention is certain to be given to 
the advantages of a mixed diet, and may lead to 
a much greater demand for such vegetable pro- 
ducts as the farmers of this country might find it 
profitable to cultivate in place of the wlieat which 
their American competitors now send over so 
plentifully. With an increased demand for fruits 
and vegetables, it has been suggested that even 
railway embankments and hedgerows might be 
utilised for growing them. In any case, the high 
price of butcher-meat is with many families so 
prohibitive to its use, that any means which are 
successful in opening up the sources of a cheaper, 
more varied, and not less nutritious diet, must 
be hailed with pleasure. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF VEGETABLE 
DIET. 

TTe have on previous occasions in these columns 
drawn attention to some of the less well-known 
articles of cheap and nourishing food, especially 
vegetable, which the privations of a few past 
winters, as also the high price of meat, have in a 
marked degree forced into public notice. While 
we do not take up any dogmatic position as to 
the exclusive use of vegetable diet, it seems desir- 
able, both in the interests of economy and health, 
that our food should be more mixed with vege- 
table ingredients than is frequently the case. It 
is therefore gratifying to learn that an increased 
amount of attention is being paid to this subject, 
and that many articles, such as lentils, tomatoes, 
hominy, &c., which a few years ago were almost 
unknown or disregarded, are now in common and 
every-day use. The ‘Food Reform .Society’ has 
been active in extending among the people a 
knowledge of the simple and more accessible con- 
stituents of diet, and in pointing out the luitritive- 
ness of many articles hitherto overlooked, or set 
aside as of little value. With regard to bread, 
for instance, it has been shewn, both in these pages 
and elsewhere, that in sifting the flour previous 
to baking, many of the most valuable food-con- 
stituents are extracted, and that whole-meal bread 
is much more nutritive and wholesome than white 
bread. The use of whole-meal bread is extending 
rapidly in London ; and its concomitant as a 
cheap and healthy food — the porridge of Scotland 
— is now forming a portion of the daily diet of 
very many Lonaoners. For those in the great 
metropolis who desire to have a more mixed diet 
than may have been customary with them, oppor- 
tunity is now afforded by the opening of various 
establishments in which, as a rule, the fowl is 
exclusively vegetable. Two years ago, the first 
Pood Reform Restaurant in London, called the 
Alpha, was started at 424 Oxford Street, and has 
averaged for some time four hundred diners per 
day. Since then, the list of these houses, wholly 
or partially vegetarian^ has increased. There are 


AT MY LOOKINa-GLASa 

I LOVED thee well in ‘ salad days,’ 

For ever flown, 

0 faithful friend, whose honest face 
Reflects my own. 

Nor do I mete thee scanter praise 
(Sincerity is hard to find), 

Now Time has distanced in the race. 

And left me panting far behind — 

Heigh -ho ! — 

Another weary mile or so. 

How well I recollect the hours 
I used to spend 

Before thee once — in years gone by. 

My trusty friend. 

Oh, April youth ! Oh, sun and showers ! 

Prav, don’t expect mo to confess 
How long I took to knot ray tie, 

The day that I proposed to Jess. 

. (-4 hack! 

She boxed ray ears — ^.ind married Jack.) 

And now I wear — well, never mind, 

(Tiiuc’s ruthless shear*!) 

And Jess— why, bless you, sot ’ s been dead 
These twenty years ! 

The fruit of Life is gone — the rind 
Is somewhat bitter to the ta.ste. 

Oh, Tcuin regrets for pleasures fled — 

For days when I possessed — a waist. 

But stay ; 

I ’ll brush the sorry imps away. 

Ah, if some scientific man 
Would but invent 
A looking-glass wherein to find 
One’s moml bent, 

A tell-tale mirror — there to scan 
Each petty failing t^t apiiears— 

The cynic fuiTOws of the mind, 

That gather with increasing years. 

Ah, well, 

1 fear those glasses would not — sell. 

Gbohqb WABitnraTOK. 
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THE WEATHER-SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STA'i'ES. 

It will Lc remembered that during last winter 
and 8j)ring, public attention in this counlry was 
attiacted to the weather-prognostications sent over 
to us from the United States. At first, they were 
spoken of with some degree of flipjiancy, there 
being a general inclination to treat them as simply 
‘ Yankee productions,' and nothing more. Tt is a 
curious feature of the relations of this country to 
Ameiica, that we. can never receive with credence 
any startling news from across the Atlantic until 
it ha.s been verified beyond pos.sibility of doubt. 
It wa.s so with the first weather-prognostications. 
But as it began to be ob.sorved that these predic- 
tion.*! were generally lulfilled, although occasion- 
ally a day sooner or later than the time fixed, 
pceptiei-.m began to give w'ay, and something like 
reasonable attention was pai<l to the meteorological 
telegrams from over the water. These were not 
always satisfactory to our agriculturists, especially 
when there was a run of ‘ storm-warnings ; ’ one 
homely farmer having been Iroard to declare that 
the weather had been a ]»erfect heartbreak ever 
since the Americans had got its management. 
The predictions, however, are no haphazard an- 
n< uncement.s, such as those of certain almanacs 
or the itenny weather-tables ; they are obtained 
from strictly scientific calculations, founded on 
extensive, accurate, and simultaneous observations 
over a Avide, area of sea and land. As a very full 
and authoritative account of the Signal Service of 
the States is given in a recent reprint from A-pple- 
tons' Ann^uil Cyclopaedia, published in New York, 
we believe many of our readers will be interested 
in having here a condensed statement of the 
facts. 

The meteorological division of the United States 
Signal Service was established in 1870. Modern 
inquiry into the changes taking place in the 
w’ealher, and especially into the phenomena of 
storms, had for many years previous strengthened 
the conviction that they are not capricious, but 
follow certain laws. The essential thing to be 


accomplished, therefore, was to a.scertain what were 
the laws which governed the.se phenomena, with 
the conditions under which they operated, or in 
which they had their origin. Previous to this 
time in America, and for long after in Europe, the 
observations made were of a purely independent 
luul isolated kind, and their records were conse- 
quently of little value except for purposes of local 
meteorology. It was felt that to be of any value 
for general purposes, the observations should^ 
be simultaneous — should be made at the same 
moment of time at fixed stations spread over a 
wide area of country. America offered peculiar 
advantages for the making of such observations, 
from the peculiar and vast extent of its territory, 
stretching over fifty-seven degrees of longitude 
and twenty-tw'o of latitude. The organisation of 
a staff for this purpose was therefore set about ; 
signal-stations, connected by telegraphic wires, 
were placed at wide intervals over the country ; 
an eflicient set of instruments and all necessary 
apparatus were supplied to each ; and on the 1st 
of November 1870, the Chief Signal OtBcer of the 
United States was able to issue the first systema- 
tised simultaneous reports of the weather, made 
up at twenty-four dilferent stations. The whole 
Avere received at the Central Signal Office at 
Washington, and thence telegrajihed to more 
than twenty cities. The first storm-Avaruing was 
bulletined along the lakes a week lately for th^ 
benefit of the large commerci.'il and marine inte- 
rests which arc exposed to the furious gales that 
sweep, especially in autumn, over, their waters. 
These tentative attempts were vigorously followed 
up by improved method.s, and still more extended 
and accurate obserA'ations ; and the success realised 
was as gratifying to the public as to the Office 
itself. 

From almost the first, it Avas felt that, to arrive 
at satisiactory results, it was necessaiy that every 
separate series of observations shoidd be carefully 
mapped as they were received by telegraph. With 
this view, a special map of the United States was 
constructed, on which all the Signal SerA’ice 
'stations were marked in ^heir appropriate geo- 
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«a|irhi<sal {daeea, and at each of these were entered ‘synopsis’ of the’vhole, to dedtice and write the 
3ie tmm expressing the readings of the haro- ‘mdicationB,* shewing the ch^igem to occur after* 
meter and thermometer, the velocity of the wind, wards ; and as soon as ' this is done, the dedsc- 
tihe amount of raintail within the previoais twenty- tions are telegraphed direct feom the Chief Signal 
font or eight hour^ Ac., as also symbols indicating Office to all parts of the country, 
the direction of the wind, and the form ana The Service, as we have steted^ began ten years 
amount of clond at the given time of observation, ago, with twenty-four signal-stations ; now it has 
The reports from the different stations being two hundred and ninety ; and the average . time 
entered on the map, the relations between them elapsing between the simultaneous reading of the 
are thus made sensible to the eye of the Signal instruments from each of these stations and the 
Officer, by the figures and symbols, as also by issue of the deductions, has been calculated at 
lines drawn to group the geographical areas over only one hour and forty minutes. The forecasts 
which like conditions prevaih The weather-map or predictions thus issued apply generally to the 
in this way becomes to the meteorologist what the next twenty-four hours, but may frequently cover 
telescope is to the astronomer— an indispensable j double that period. 

means of obtaining a survey, and prosecuting a i Tlio object of the organisation of the Signal 
careful and connected study the phenomena he Service was one of much importance ; and the 

seeks to understand. success which has attended its predictions is cer- 

The study of these maps is as curious as it tainly remarkable. Jn the previous state of the 
is interestin’;. Long before the institution of science, meteorology w'as smj])ly a proverb for 
the SiOTul Service, it had been discovered inexactness ; now this imputation is likely to be 
from ship-reports tliat ou the sea, cyclonic removed. A tible ia given of the percentage of 
disturbances in the northern hemisphere rotate | verifications over an area of hundreds of thousands 
from right to left — that is, in a direction con- j of square miles, in each month of the year ending 
trary to the hand.s of a clock; and scientific .June 30, 1 STD, and the results are sufliciently sur- 
mcn had deraonstraled that, niiithematically or prising. The average of tlie percentage of acturacy 
mechanically, this law should in theory hold good referring to predictions of barometric, tbernio- 
for both land and sea. The weather-maps have metric, wind-direction, and general vreather changes 
now confirmed this. In a spc-cimen-map for [ ('involving the mo.st difficult of the calculations 
December 23, 1870, given in the report, there tliat require to be made), is 86*6. The percentage 
are two areas marked ‘Low,’ and one ‘IlroH’ — the of accurai*y of the forecasts of the weatlier alone 
former defining a storm or cyclonic area in which 'including the state of the skies, whether clear, fair, 

' the barometer is low, and the latter the limits of or cloudy, and whether with or without rain i, is 
an area frqe from such disturbing influences, and ( ‘.K»*7. That is, out of every hundred predictions 
in which the barometer is high. In the former — of the phenomena which are moat difficult to fore- 
or stormy area — the winds are seen to draw in a east, only fourteen turn out to be wrong; while 
direction contrary to the hands of a clock ; while out of every hundred predictions which are puniy 
in the latter area, which is free from storm, the forecasts of the weather, ninety are found to be 


winds move in the opposite direction. 


right, and only ten wrong. In contra'-l fo this, 


In this way, it will be apparent, there is nothing it may be mentioned that in 1862, when tlie 
left in a conjectural condition, so far as the observa- British government w*islied to test the real v.ilue 
tions are concerned ; and constant study of these of the work done in the Lome iicteoiological 
observations from day to day, with their antcce- Department under the old or non— iinultancfuis 
dents and consequents, enables the Signal Officer system of reporting, it was ascertained that out 
to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate ol the kind of of four hundred and thirteen htonn-warnings tliat 
weather that may be expected within a given time, were given within si-x months, only two hundred 
Yet the preparation of the ‘Synopsis and Indica- and fourteen were .accurate. That is, under the 
lions’ for the day is by no means a light task, old system, tin* j-erceutage of accuracy was only 
but involves much labour and care. There are r)l*8, ’a.s ai.'ain.sl ’ 9t»7 attained last year in the 
three daily press reports issued, and the work American Service. This is a^nkhing evidence, 
required before each of these is prepared, includes not only of the <are and accuracy with which 
the drafting of eight graphic charts exhibiting the ueaily three hundred independent oh.'^crvers in 
multiform data furnished by the simultaneous the liuited States do their woik, but also of the 
reports .telegraphed from the several stations, scientific shill and acumen which must be brought 
Each of these eight charts has a separate duty to bear upon the consideration of these numerous 
to perform. One shews the barometric pressure.s, reports when gathered together, so as to obtain 
temperatures, winds, Ac.; another, the lines con- for the several areas such ‘deductions’ and ‘pre- 
nectmg stations where the barometric pressure dictions’ as the multiform and complex nature of 
and the heat are the same ; a third exhibits the the observations warrant. 

cloud-conditions, with the ‘weather’ at each One intbrcstiiig feature of this elaborate orgaui- 
station, including the appeaiance of the sky at sation is the establishment of what are called 
sunset, which is an important indicator ; a ‘ Sunset-Stations.’ These are in addition to the 
fourth (jives a chart of the normal pressures ; and ordinary signal-btations ; and the method of jire- 
so on^ till each of the eight sheets is charged with dieting the next <lay’a weather, followed at the 
its particular series of observationa These charts sunset-stations, is within the grasp of any unscien- 
have all to be drafted in about an hour or an hour tific but intelligent observer. It is achieved by 
and a half ; mid they are inter-corrective, each careful study of the conditions of the sky at sunset, 
chart serving as a check on the others. Armed the observers noting whether the western sky at 
with this material so prepared, it is the duty the precise time of sunset is ‘fair,’ ‘foul,*^ or 
of the officer chained with Ihe preparation of ‘doubtful;’ aud from these, along with certain 
the ‘predicrions’ to proceed to make up his simple instrumental observations, they make 


|ijredic!tioas lot HkM w&vaag diy. Tlie eeigeanito and of 


acken, £miMm 


•of the Signal Ooim pxactised in thia kind of packe»^£miMmpo!rteca, laid 
forecasting, ate aaid to 'hare acquired conaidet' keep an eye on tnem^ to secnza tlManafilv^ againit 
able skill and accuracy in predetermining the local exposure of perishable ^oods to treatber too damp 
weathe^changes, their forecasfaa having reached or too vrarm. Mechanics judge &oia the prc^* 
an average of eighty-two per cent of accnracy. nostics whether they can work outside on tm 
* There can be no reason,’ says the Chief Signal morrow.’ And so on, through tke ipreat vatietj' 
Officer, * why any intelligent fanner, supplied with of persons and pursuits tliat are more or less 
the necessary simple instruments, habituated to dependent upon the weather, 
similar observation^ and furnished with dates, The information thus supplied is clearly of 
should fail to attain an equal accuracy.’ To immense value. ‘Had we, a quarter of a cen- 
facilitate the making of such private forecasts, tury ago,’ says a British meteorologist, * known 
especially by those agriculturists who live in the rigour of the Crimean climate, who would 
regions remote from places where daily reports are have dared to send out an army unprepared 
published, the Chief Signal Officer has caused to to meet the hardships of a Black Sea winter f 
be prepared a ‘Weather Case, or Farmer’s Weather- Ask the physician at what price he would value 
indicator.’ This instrument is very simple, and the power of giving timely warning of a “cold 
works automatically; it is also accompanied by snap” to his patients. Ask the builders of 
instructions and rules for interpreting the instru- London what they have lost in the last ten 
mental variations ; and has the effect of enabling years by sudden frosts or unexpected downpours 
the agriculturist to determine for himself the of rain. Above all things, go to the farmer, and 
i hief weather-changes that may be expected, ask what he W'ould freely pay to know at sced- 
When will the home Meteorological Office do as time what weather ho might really expect in 
much for the British farmer ? harvest. The fact is, there is not a profession, 


much for the British farmer ? harvest. The fact is, there is not a profession, 

Another important branch of the system is the not a hanilicraft, not a process in animal or 
‘Coa-.t Signal Service.’ The object of the Coast vegetable life, which is not inllueuced by raetcoro- 
Skgnal .Stations is to warn vessels within signalling logical changes.’ It is, however, satisfactory to 
di-jtance of the a})proach of storms, and to give mark the efforts which are now made by the 
the life-saving stations quick notice of marine Meteorological Office of London to render daily 
disasters calling for rescue, as also to furnish any forecasts of the weather all over the British 
intelligence to the latter, or to the lighthouses. Isles. 

which may insure their mf)re efficient working. 

‘Ocean conditions’ often forc*tell a storm, the -ir tt tt t t tv a xr t \r t a \r a t a * 
in.lications of which may not have as yet reached ^ J1 0 1 j 1 IkA X i JN .JAMAICA. 

land; consequently, it is considered of the CHArTEE in. — AN ‘at-HOME’ day nf JAMAICA— 
Htmo.st iinportanc.e that frofiuent reports should miss maktin — new-castee EXiEUXAiNMENTa 
he telegraphed to and from all the bliore stations n. , • r i 

of whate4 observations are ma<lc. In the life- of wood, white with green Venetians, 


Htmo.st iinporianc.e tnat irofiuent reports should miss maktin — new-castee EXiEUXAiNMENTa 
he telegraphed to and from all the bliore stations n. , • r i 

of whate4 obburvations are ma<lc. In the life- hT"" J gmen Venetians, 

Raving department al(*rie, instance'^ are given which wide vcrand<a, the blinds of which are half- 
.bhew how heiielioial it is to have regular and drawn. In front btrctches a close- shaven tennis- 
constant telegrajiluc communications between the i ground, which a powerful j'oiing negro is rolling, 
(lluef Signal Office and the life-«aving stations, as j To the right of the house springs ui* a magnificent 
.11 this manner help can be called and means of ; specimen of the Norfolk Island pitie. There are, 
sa\ ing life combined to an extent that would j x was told afterwards, only two or three in the 
otherwise be impossible. In the event of war j C^oad gravel-walks nm all round the 

also, this organisation would be highly advauta- j j -bordered with tubs containing different 


otherwise be impossible. In the event of war j C^oad gravel-walks nm all round the 

also, this organisation would be highly advauta- j -bordered with tubs containing different 
geoiis ; as, with a completed chain ot coast signals . i* w i.* -l at a ^ 

such as they have in North America, no part of lihes-among which the magnificent 

tln‘ir exposed 8i*a-front could be threatened without 3'^ucliarist lily is conspicuous aloes, some splendid 
immediate intelligence of the fact being flashed to double geraniums, and a great variety of plants 
the Washington Olhee and all along the coast, and with leaves sjiecked, some wdth white and some 
the defensive power of the government con- with red spots, whose botanical names I know not 
centrated at the point emlangered. The chain of a shout of ‘ Papa, Papa !’ and a sturdy boy of four 
telegraphic sea-coAst stations is at present six years or thereabouts breaks aw.iv from his nurse, 
hundred and ten milta long, stretching from faandy ; ^ ^ ^ JJdgeiva/e appeam 

Uook to the mouth of (Jape hear River. . 

Itiit. nil tlifisft HPA'P.ral hrrmf.he.a jitp «ill>nr.li'r>ntn.I ^ke Veranda With a JOUTlj^C g o 


But all these several branches are subordinated weva 
to the continual every-day use of the organisation skirts, 


Marriage has made little change in 


as a Weatlier-fcjervice. And in America, as in Mrs Edgeware. Witli her slight figure and neat 
this country, the value of such iimeoifS notice of white dress, a wide straw-hat shading the 2>iquaiit 
important weather-changes as is thereby obtained, features ami laughing browm eyes, it requires an 
is daily rising in the estimation of the public, effort to realise the fact that she is not the Elak 
* The number of persons,’ says the document from Graham of five years ago, lait a staid matron 
which we quote, ‘ who find that the roiiorts and with two children. Dismounting from our ponies, 
forecasts of the Service may be utilised lor every- which walk off by themselves to their stable, I am 
day life) is constantly increasing; Grain and warmly greeted by my hostess, and despatched off 
cotton merchants find the “indications” of value in to my room, with the annouuccmaut that break- 
calculations of the forthcoming cropa Physicians, fast will be ready in half an hour. Except small 
sanitarians, and boards of bealtu employ their strips beside the bods, there is not a scrap of 
data to detect dangerous conditions of the atmo- carpet in the house, and the polished pine-nboxa 
iqihere of the cities, and for investigating the origin look deliciously cool. 
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Presently we are seated at breakfast in a pretty 
loom, painted pale green, communicating by fold- 
ing-dooi8 with the drawing-room. All the windows 
and doors are wide open, and we breakfast in a 
borough draught that would give many a Lon- 
doner fits. There are splendid roses everywhere — 
pink, yellow, and crimson. They nestle among the 
silver and glass on the breakfast-table, and posi- 
tively swarm in the drawing-room. Breakfast 
over, we adjourn to the veranda, and lighting 
our cigars, listen lazily, while Mrs Edgew'are tells 
ns her plans. 

‘ To-day is our At-home day,’ she began ; ‘ so 
you ’ll see all the people about, if it doesn’t rain. 
The Judge and the Dean are sure to come. You 
can see the Judge’s house from here ;’ pointing to 
a pretty cottage on a neighbouring hill. ‘Then 
we’ll have the New-Castle people. The Colonel 
and his wife are coming to lunch.’ 

‘ What about to-morrow ?’ asked Charley. He 
had his first-bom on his knee, and was busily 
engaged in puffing cigar-smoke at him ; a proceed- 
ing strongly resented by the boy. ‘ Don’t the | 
New-Castle theatricals come off to-morrow V 

‘ Now, do let the boy alone,’ said Mrs Edgeware, 
rising and rescuing the child, who immediately 
made a dash at a big butterfly that flew by. 

* Yes,’ she went on ; ‘ they do ; and I ’m afraid we 
must have an early dinner. — I hope you don’t 
mind, Mr 0 V 

‘ Certainly not,’ I replied with unction, though 
I cannot say that 1 am partial to that ghastly 
^eal. 

, ‘ You see,, it ’s an hour’s ride,’ she continued ; 
‘and it’s dark at six.- And we really must, Char- 
ley’ — turning to the Major — ‘get over the had 
part of the road before dark.’ 

‘All right,’ replied Charley. — ‘By the way, 
Jack, we must stay there all night.’ 

‘ All night !’ 1 cried in surprise. 

‘ There 's no moon,’ said the Major ; ‘ and no 
pony on earth could come down in the dark ; so 
the supper is to be at twelve, and wo ’ve to dance 
the daylight in. I must go to Kingston to-morrow, 
partly on business, and partly to see the King 
girls, who ore coming to stay with us. We ’ll have 
early dinner or late lunch about half-past three, 
and start a little before five.’ 

And 80 the discussion went on ; and it was settled 
who was to have the blue room and who the 
brown, and where the two officers from Up-Park 
Camp were to be put np, and wliich young lady 
was to ride the kicking pony, and how" the Dean’s 
mule Belinda was to be borrowed for Miss Bella 
Moore, who was nervous ; while I sat in my rock- 
ing-chair, idly watching the John-crows (a species 
of vulture, which act as scavengers) circling over- 
head, and the busy little lizards running up and 
dow'u the pillars of the veranda. Right opposite 
the door-steps, which are bordered by flower- pots 
on each side, is a magnificent akee tree, with 
drooping clusters, slowly reddening. Listen to 
that faint whining. A tiny humming-bird, its 
plumage fiashing in the sun, balances itself oppo- 
site that hybiscus blossom, plunges its sharp beak 
inside the flower, and then, flashing across the 
steps, repeats the operation on a flower clQse by 
my feet The whole space to the left of the steps 
is filled by a splendid Poynsetsia tree. Half its 
leaves are the most brilliant crimson ; half) green. 
By Uhristmas, all the green will have vanished, 


and it will be one glowing moss of crimson ; then 
the crimson will go in its turn, and by July the 
tree will be all green again. A high border of 
lemon-grass surrounds the close-shaven lawn ; and 
one or two mango-trees, dotted about, contribute 
the welcome shade. A range of offices to the left 
of the house is covered with the gorgeous reddish- 
orange clusters of the Bigonia venusta. It is, ray 
first taste of the tropics, and I enjoy it thoroughly. 
The heat is tempered by a light sea-breeze, which 
conies stealing up over the hill-tops, and stirs 
the long fleecy coat of Mrs Eilgeware’s white 
poodle Floss, lying sleeping at her feet In front, 

I can see St Mark’s Church, with its pale yellow 
walls and green Venetians, standing out in bold 
relief against the dark-green background of moun- 
tain. To my left, I can look away over the spurs 
of the hills upon Kingston and the shipping in 
the harbour ; still farther out, upon Port-Royal 
and the n’est shore of the bay. 

‘ What a delicious climate ! ’ I exclaim half 
involuntarily. 

* It will be better after the rains,’ replied Mrs 
Edgeware — ‘not so hot, — But here they come,’ 
she said, gathering up her work, and pointing out 
to me a row of white helmets defiling by the 
church-gate. — ‘ I declare, Charley, there are five of 
them ! ’ 

‘All right,’ said the Major, touching a small 
spring-bell beside him. 

The black butler appeared. 

‘There are eiglit for lunch instead of five, 
Chance;’ and that functionary disappeared. The 
arrangements in all Jamaican houses are of a 
wonderfully elastic nature. 

‘ Whom have they with them, I wonder ? ’ said 
the Major. 

‘ Whoo-op ! ’ from the hill. 

‘ I know one of them, at all events,’ said Mrs 
Edgeware, laughing — ‘ that’s young Mr JiCslie.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the Major, ‘he’s ahvays hollering. — 
Come on, Jack, and meet them. Best take that 
white umbrella ; sun ’s a bit strong for strangeis,’ 

And we saunter out just in time to meet the 

cavalcade at the gate. Colonel S leads the 

way on a poiverful bay horse, which looks as 
if — as is indeed the case— he w'ould be more at 

home over a grass coimtry. Mrs S is mounted 

on a beautiful white Barb, The other three are 
riding wiry mountain ponies./ Tweed breeches 
and gaiters, or bluchcr boots, are worn by the 
men. The ladies are in ordinary morning-dress, 
the skirt of the dress being pinned up all round, 
and the skirt of a riding-habit slipped over it. 
When they dismount, the habit-skirt is let fall, 
the dress underneath unpinned and shaken out, 
and the toilet is complete. The Colonel, an 
old Crimea-man, and his wife, are Irish. So too 
is the dapper subaltern with them. The other . 
two are a* planter and his wife, a pretty fair- 
haired English girl. Everybody is introduced to 
everybody ; and presently wo are seated at lunch, 
for which the mountain air has given us a famous 


appetite. 

Lunch over, visitors begin to drop in. I am 
introduced to various notabilities, Judges, Generals, 
Archdeacons. Being a stranger, I am made much 
of, and receive half-a-dozen invitations to various 
parts of the island. As the day grows cooler, we 
adjourn to the lawn- tennis ground; and though I 
rather fancy myself at that game, I find I have to 
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do all I know to play up to the game of my 
partner, Mias Martin, a pretty dark-eyed Creole. 

‘Of course you’re coming up to New-Castle 
to-morrow?* she remarks as we are refreshing 
ourselves with some claret-cup hfter winning our 
rubber. 

‘ Certainly,’ I answer ; ‘ the Major is going to 
lend me a pony.* 

‘We’re all going,’ she went on ; ‘papa, mv two 
sisters there’ — nodding towards two young ladies 
in white dresses trimmed with red — ‘ and myself. 
It will bw great fun. We live over at the north 
side, you know, and have only got a loan of 
Mount Topaz, where we’re staying now. At 
home, we never have a dance, and here we ’ve 
had two already ; and there are three coming on — 
the one to-morrow, the Governor’s ball, and the 
Up-Park Camp dance. You must come over to 
our side of the island, and pay us a visit. Papa 
would be delighted to see you ; and we ’ll have a 
paper-chase. Of course you can ride ? ’ 

‘ A little,’ I murmured modestly, wondering 
vaguely what connection there could be between 
a paper-chase and riding. ‘ But isn’t running 
rather warm work in this climate V 

‘llunning!’ exclaimed my young friend, opening 
her brown eyes wide. ‘ Surely, you don’t sup- 
pose we run ! No, no — we ride. Last paper- 
ed) asc, we had fences, and a ditch eight feet wide, 
llita and I tumbled into it together. Luckily, 
she wasn’t hurt.’ 

‘ Luckily, 7jou weren’t,’ I interposed. 

‘ Oh, nothing ever hurts me,’ she replied care- 
lessly . — ‘ By the way, you never saw liita ? ’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ Oh, I must shew her to you. then. She is such 
a dear!’ she cried onlhu.siastically. ‘Come onj' 
and she led the way across tlie tenni.s-ground to 
where the horses were hitched up near the entrance- 
gsite. ‘ Here is llita,’ she said, pointing out a very 
beautiful dark chestnut mare, that raised her head 
and whinnied as her mistress approached. ‘ Her 
lather and her grandfather won the Derby,’ she 
continued solemnly. 

It wa.s a pretty sight to see the slight, dark- 
haired girl pressing her fair cheek caressingly 
against the glossy crest of her favourite. 

‘ If you come to Mount Auburn, I ’ll let you ride 
her.’ 

I exprcB.sed my gratitude ; and w'e strolled hack 
to the tennis-ground, where the party was about 
breaking up. Some of them had considerable | 
distances to go, and in these latitudes it gets j 
dark in a few minutes alter the sun seta So | 
adieux were exchanged, habit-skirts donned, girths j 
tightened ; and in a few minutes the procession 
was winding its way up the hill ; Miss Martin, 
as I settled her habit, desiring me to be particu- 
larly careful not to be late for the ^cond fast 
dance at New-Castle, which she had promised 
me. * 

'The sun was now sinking fast behind the oppo- 
site hill, crowned with the Judge’s house, and 
flooding all the horizon with a glare of golden 
light. But the glare W’as not for long. Eveii as 
we looked, the bright tints paled, faded, and 
died out. Almost as if a curtain hod been drawn 
across, darkness fell on the scene. I don’t know 
whether others have experienced the feeling, but 
to me, as I lounged on the veranda, finishing my 
cigar, there seemed something inexpressibly sad- 


dening in this sudden death of the day. But with 
the darkness burst forth a charm of innumerable 
insects. Tweet-tweet, twitter-tw’itter. Then the 
crescent moon, low in the south, sank behind the 
shoulder of the Judge’s hill in a flood of pale-green 
light, which threw out in bold relief the black 
mass of the mountain and every tree and shrub 
on its summit. Pre.sently, this light also died 
away, and the stars shone out like points of steel. 
A low mistering of thunder, and wave after wave 
of lightning, varying in shade from bluish-green 
to orange, flooded the western horizon. It was 
inexpressibly beautiful ; and I left it unwillingly, 
when summoned to dinner. Clear turtle-soup, . 
mountain mullet, and most excellent small mutton, 
formed the main features of the repast, which 
was washed doivn ifith champagne, produced by 
the Major in my honour. Cigars and coffee on 
the veranda, where I fell asleep, ^nd dreamed 
that I was cruising in the bay with Peter Simple 
and Midshipman Easy, when I fell overboard, and 
was on the point of being swallowed by Port-Koyal 
Tom, when Miss Martin, in a cocked-hat and 
naval uniform, fished me out with a boat-hook. 

I woke up with a start, to find Charley shaking 
me by the collar. 

‘Wake up, old man!’ he said; ‘you’re about 
done, and it’s not quite safe sleeping in the night- 
air.' 

So, apologising for my rudeness, I said good- 
night; and was soon ensconced behind the mos- 

3 uito curtains, rejoicing at finding myself in a. 
eceut bed once moi«. 

Half-past six A.M., and I am awakened by a 
rattle of pony’s hoofs, and a tapping at my window 
with the end of a hunting-crop. It is the Major, 
fresh, trim, and clean shaved, on his favourite 
pony Conrad. ‘ I 'ni off,’ he said ; ‘ have to go 
and look after one of the dams on the Hope Eiver 
first, and then to do chaperon to the tw'o Miss 
Kings up here. But Elsie will take care cf you. 
She is going to dress at New-Castle at Colonel 

S ’s, and is sending on her things ; so, if you 

like, you can send on your dress-clothes ; Chance 
will look after them for you.’ And he cantered 
off. 

Then Chance, the black butler, brought me in 
coffee and thin bread-and-butter ; and I dressed, 
and strolled out. Taking the road to the right, 

I walked up the hill to St Mark's Church, a neat 
unpretending wooden structure, with drab walls 
and green Venetians, and one or two pretty 
memorial windows of stained glass. The path up 
to the church was bordered with neatly kept 
flower-beds, edged with the gradeful. lace-plant 
Beyond these were lines of graves. Three graceful 
white stone crosses were conspicuous objects. 
Two marked the last resting-places of the wife 
and daughter of a former tenant of Craigton ; 
the third, that of a major of Artillery. All three 
had fallen victims to yellow-fever, which, in the 
year '77, had visited almost every house in 
the Port-Royal hills. (It may interest intending 
visitors to ' Jamaica to state that yellow-fever 
never originates in the hills. I M'as informed 
by a physician of large experience in Jamaica, 
that in the year above referred to, the disease 


was brought into the 
who came up actually 


bills l)y a gentleman 
suffering from it. In 


every subsequent case that occurred, each link 
in the chain of contagion was clearly proved.) 


m 
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The different views from this point were mag- when Elsie, with mock-gravity, remonstrates with 
nificent ' Looking south, the eye can range over her thereat. Like most Creole girls, they both 
Kingston out to the Palisades and Port-lloyah ride to perfection, and are wild with excitement 
Away westward stretches a huge plain, through about the coming dance. Then the Colonel and 
widen runs a faint line, the railway to Spanisn- one of the officers of the First West turn up, and 
town, the former capital In the valley about we sit down unceremoniously to dinner. After 
a thousand feet below me, as I look northward, dinner, when we are preparing to start, Charley 
lies the little hamlet of Middleton. A certain makes his appearance in dress-clothes. 

Duke has a large co dee-property stretching up the ‘ Hullo ! Charley,’ I cry; ‘ some oue has been 
slopes on the opposite side of the valley, ana the playing you a trick.’ Both tails of his dress-coat 
works are in Middleton. Looking straight across are pinned up ; and the effect is exceedingly 
the valley, I see the white luits of New-Castle absurd. I look round for sympathy ; but no one 
running down a huge spur that on the west of laughs. ‘ Look at your coat-tails, man ! ’ I exclaim 
Catherine’s Peak juts down southward. You can astonished at the profound gravity which prevails, 
also trace the road to Kew-Castle zigzagging up the I am pulverised by being told that this is the 
rugged sides of the spur, correct thing in the hills. When going out to 

The sun was now getting 'strong, so I strolled dinner, you must ride, and equally of course you 
back .to breakfast and a long gossip about all our must pin up your coat-tails, to prevent their being 
acquaintances, of the old tiine.s — who was dead, soiled by the pony’s Hanks. We live and learn, 
who married, and who ruined. Then my fair think I, as I mount my pony, 
cousin gave me an account of their mode of life As we sally out at the gate, our party (of seven) 
in Jamaica, during the recital of which she was is reinforced by the Dean and his w'ife and two 
oddly interrupted at times. A knock at the more young ladies. The Dean has a large district, 
door. ‘Come in;’ and enter the cook, a stout ! and does his work as conscientiously and thoroughly 
young negro of two or three and twenty. He { as any man living, though he believes, as do yjost 


carries a wooden tray containing eggs, a couple 
of pine-apples, and a quantity of limes. 

‘ Want a heighteen-pence for hegg, a shillin’ for 
pine, and a truppence for lime, Missis,’ he says ; 
and Mrs Edgoware gives him the money. Pre- 
sently he reappears : ‘ Two pair fowl, Missis, tree- 
♦an’-six-pence beach.’ (I may remark that the 
negroes are the veriest Cockneys in the matter 
of their As.'y Eggs, fowl, vegetables, fruit, &c. arc 
brought to the door by the country-people for sale, 
as in country-parts at home. All purclmscs are 
made by the cook, the mistress never appearing. 

A lithe active young negress now makes her 
appearance before the veranda, and ducks two 
separate salutations: ‘Marnin’, Mass’r ; marnin’, 
Missis.’ This is the market-woman who fetches 
supplies from Kingston. A large bright-coloured 
handkerchief is twisted, turban- fash ion, round 
her head. Her feet are bare ; and she wears a 
red coral necklace, and a light cotton dress 
with a long sweeping train. The work done by 
these women is something extraordinary. ‘She 
will start,’ Mrs Edgeware told me afterwards, 
‘between four and five in the morning, and 
reach Kingston about eight. Then she will leave 
any letters, or do any commissions that Charley 
or I may have, and then do the marketing, and he 
back here before four o’clock, 'ro-morrow, she will 
bring up two small joints of meat of aliout four- 
teen pounds, a dozen pounds of rice, some fish, vege- | 
tables, and a couple of tins of preserved butter. | 
She will carry all in a tray on her head ; and ; 
for this she gets— eighteenpence.’ j 

It takes a quick pony forty-live minutes to walk ! 
from Craigton to the foot of the hill ; from | 
thence to Kingston is at least eight miles. These ’ 
facts will enable our readers to form an idea of the 
amount of w’ork done by a Jamaican negress for 
eighteenpence 1 

The day wears on ; and about four in the afti.-r- 
noon, Charley makes his appearance chaperoning 
the Misses King, who are the daughters of a 
planter on the north side. Miss King is tall and 
riight ; the younger, Miss Florence King, has 
curly hair and laughing blue eyes. Bhe flirts 
audaciously with the Major ; and laughs gleefully 


sensible men, that mankind are all the l>f‘tter for 
a little innocent amusement. Ho has been liard 
at w'ork all day, and is quite prepared now to 
enjoy the clear mountain air, to laugh at Captain 

I P 's representation of Citizen Sang-froid in 

I the forthcoming theatricals, and even to look on 
j a little at the dance tliat is to follow. The two 
I young ladies are daugliters of a leading legal 
1 oIBciid, who lives in the plains, and doesn’t like 
i to face tlie hill-roads. We form (juite a caval- 
I cade as we wind down the steep road that leads 
I to Miildlelon. One drawback to these inountain- 
I roads is that, being obliged to proceed in single 
; tile, conversation is difficult. 

I Native girls, with loads of various kinds on 
' their heads, jmss us, droftping courtesies as they 
pass. Little woolly urchins, some black a.s jet, 
i some of a beautiful ricli bronze, percli tlieniselves 
! on the banks of the road. ‘Marnin’, Judge; mar- 
j nin’, Major; luaniin’, Dean!’ tliey scream out, 

: always winding up with : ‘i’cg quattic ;’ meaning 
I therel y tlie (piaricr, a small silver coin, value 
i three-lialfpenco. 

Darkness fills rapidly after *'o have ]>ussed 
Middleton and are ascending tlm slopes beyond. 
The road, scarped out of the side of tlie mountain, 
is in many ])laceH in deep shadow, and a false step 
might precipitate horse and rider hundreds of feet 
down to the Hope Diver bedow. A halt is culled, 
and the blaek grooms — three of them — who accom- 
pany us on foot, light large stable lanterns. The 
paiiy breaks up into three divisions, and each 
division headed by a liglit-bearer, we start again. 
The whola thing has a strangely weird effect, the 
lanterns flashing among the trees, now behind us, 
now before, as we wind up the zigzags, and lighting 
up, now a girl’s lithe form, now a negro’s woolly 
head, and now throwing into bold relief the 
stalw'art form and soldierly features of the Major, 
who, with a huge brier-root pipe between his teeth, 
leads the way. Overhead, a star or two peep out ; 
and far below, unseen in the darkness, the Hope 
River foams and fumes. We are nearing our 
journey’s end now. A rattle of arms and a hoarse 
cry of ‘ Who goes there ?’ ring out in the darkness. 

‘ A friend,’ in Charley’s clear voice ; and the Ian- 
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terns flash on the Ted-coated sentry as he stands 
at attention on recognising the Major. A few 
minutes more and we are'in front of the meseroom, 
"being cordially welcomed by our gallant hosts. 
Dressing-rooms for the ladies have been impro- 
vised, and the soothing cup is awaiting them, 
• while red-jacketed warrioTs press sherry, and 
brandy and soda on the ruder sex ; nor is what 
Mr Richard Swiveller called ‘a modest quencher,’ 
at all unwelcome, for the northerly breeze is keen 
enough. 

A Btagf , with tastefully painted scenery, has been 
erected at one end of the messroom ; and we are 
soon all seated, and thoroughly enjoying Captain 

P ’s excellent acting of Citizen Sang-froid in 

Delicate Ground. I'he farce of I'wo Gay Deceivers 
follows ; and then we adjourn to supper, a cui)ital 
one too, in the billiard-room ; while a fatigue-party 
clears away the seats and prepares the messroom 
for the dance. Not being much of a dancing man, 
I lit a cigar and strolled outside. The fun was 
waxing fast and furious now. As faster and faster 
sped the dancers across the lighted windows of 
the messroom, it was curious to watch that little 


must end some time. The ladies come trooping 
dowp, and we are in the saddle again, winding 
down the hillside. Harking back witn ouf eyes, we 
can see the lights of the messroom away above ; 
and can hear Ikink, Puppy, Drink being chanted 
W'ith renewed vigour. We are too sleepy to talk 
much. Miss Mortin only faintly reproaches me 
for my not having come for the second fast dance. 
It 18 a quarter to eight A.M. as we turn into the 
gate of Craigton ; and in a few minutes I am in 
the land of dteams. 

AUTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES. 

Men of business, writing letters from their office, 
do so in a strictly regular manner, by fixed rules ; 
and each letter is, in many instances the joint 
production of at least two minds. To explain 
now this is, we must remember that busy, men 
have not the time to go through* the manual 
labour of waiting their own letters. A solicitor 
in good jtractice, for example, will have a short- 
hand clerk constantly at lus elbow. The letters 
dictated to this clerk, who scribbles his 


are dictated to 

central spot of light and mirtli and gaiety in the | pencil hieroglyphics in a note- book as fast as 
midst of the huge hills, whose blurred masses i his master can give utterance to the sounds 
towered around. Now John Peel rings out. Faster { W'hich they represent. This clerk afterwards 
across the vdndow's flit the dancers, and 1 can hear ! translates his notes into longhand, reconstructing 
the fresh young voices carolling the chorus of that I a sentence where necessarj'. The principal has 


merely to sign his name, and the letter is finished. 
But before it is sealed, a very necessary operation 
is performed — the letter is copied. To the various 
moiles by which this is performed, it is our inten* 
tion in this article* to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion. * 

The most obvio'ns method of copying letters is 
that of taking an ordinary pen and ink and repro- 
ducing them word for word ; and this was the 


famous hunting song. Now it is over, and the 
veranda is thronged with breathless damsels 
attended by petspiring cavaliers. 

Again the music strikes up, but this time it is 
a waltz ; and a vision of past seasons, of their <lead 
hopes aud buried loves, rises before me as .Strauss’s 
waltz, with its long dreamy sensuous swtdl, floats 
out to die on the soft still night. At last even 
Creole endurance begins to find out that it lias its 
limits. Tiic stars were now fading out, and a gray i system necessarily adopted in all oftices thirty 
liglit was stealing up behind Catherine’s Peak. It ; years ago. It is clear that this ]irocess is open to 
was nearly live aIm. Ponies were ordered ; and soon j all kinds of errors, and also carries with it the 
the inclosure in front of the mess was crowded with \ objection that a principal might contplain that his 
those liardy little aniniabs and their black grooms. ■ clerk had not faithfully reproduced his words. To 
The Major, sternly disregarding all petitions for > facilitate the reproduction of letters, copying-ink 
‘just one more turn,’ was busy packing off his ! was invented — that is, ink mixed with some sticky 
charges under his wife’s wing to the ladies’ dress- 1 prej>aration, such as sugar, so that its impression 
ing-room. The last panting couple have stopped : could he conveyed to sheets of damp paper. The 
from sheer want of breath, and at lialf-past five ■ impression is of cour.se reversed, or what a photo- 
A.M. God Save the (Jucen is played. ‘So charming ! ’ grapher wmuld call a negative ; thin paper is there- 
— Such a nice dance ! So good of you to get | fore used, so that the words can easily be read 
it up !’ I hear murmured on all sides, as the ] from the other side. Tliis system is extensively 

prls scurry off on their cavaliers’ arms to the i adopted, and Is in use at most offices. The letters 

Colonel’s quarters, where Mrs S— — - Las tea await- | are either impressed direct into a hound hook of 
ing them, i thin paper, or upon loose sheets, and afterwards 

Meanwhile, we men adjourn to the supper-room j bound. In either case, the volumes thus obtained 
for a stirrup-cup. ‘Lots of time yet,’ cries a per- j form a complete history of business ^correspond- 

spiring subaltern, catching me by the arm and | ence as conducted from dtiy to day. The plan is 

hurrying me to the table. ‘ Ladies won’t be ready | all tliat can be required where a single copy only, 
this half-hour. What is it to he 1 Champagne- i is necessary. 


right. 


Mess-waiter — two 


cup ? B. and S ? — All 
B. and Esses.’ Pop go the corks. 

‘Now then!* shouts the regimental Major from 
the top of the table. ‘Where’s the Brum? We 
want “ Drink, Pumy, Drink.” ’ 

Why it is called “The Brum,’ I know not : but 
at the Major’s command a handsome fair-faced 
English lad responds : ‘ All right, sir ; here goes >’ 
and presently the rafters are ringing with the 
chorus of poor Whyte Melville’s last hunting 
strain. 

Everything, even a dance in the Jamaica hills, 


it, however, often becomes necessary in large 
offices to send out numbers of circular letters on the 
same subject. This necessity at firet met by 
employing a very intense copying-ink, which would 
allow several fac-simile letters to be produced from 
one original. But with the best inks, such copies 
were limited to six or eight, and the last produced 
was of a very vague and attenuated character. The 
litliograjffiic process, by which a letter, written in 
special ink and on special paper, can be i.rM8ferred 
to stone and reproduced by the hundred, fulfils the 
purpose admirably. But it requires the assistance 
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of a skilled lithographer ; and for that and many 
other reasons, does not exactly meet the want 
indicated. The means for expeditiously multi- 
plying copies of circulars and the like by un- 
skilled hands, has only been successfully accom- 
plished within very recent , times. The apparatus 
by which this is done may be divided into 
two distinct classes ; by one of which a stencil is 
formed, through which the ink is pressed, and in 
the other a medium is found to hold the image 
of the writing; as in the lithographic process, 
where a stone is employed for that purpose. The 
art of stencilling is miniliar to our readers in 
various forms, stencil plates for all kinds of pur- 
poses being in use in the arts and different trades. 
The first form of stencilling pen was a small 
pointer, which was made to, travel very rapidly 
with an up-and-down motion, by which it pierced 
paper, placed beneath it. This pen was worked 
by a treadle; and was somewhat cumbersome. 
The same idea has lately been improved upon 
in the production of a pen which contains its 
own motive-power in the shape of clockwork. 
Traced over a piece of paper, this little engine 
fonns lines of tiny pricked holes. The pierced 
paper so produced forms the matrix, from which 
many copies can be obtained ; but the process is 
somewhat slow, and has the disadvantage of mak- 
ing uniform up-and-down strokes on the paper, 
by which the characteristic features of a particular 
handwriting are destroyed. The apparatus too i 
is somewhat expensive, a clockwork pen of this 
description costing no less than five pounds. 

Of the same genus and outward appearance is 
the famous ‘Electric Pen, due to the ingenuity of ' 
Mr Edison. The only ditference'is that a magnetic 
engine takes the place of the box of clockwork 
at the top of the pen. But here a fresh complica- 
tion comes into place in the form of the inevitable 
electric battery, with its tiresome solutions and 

f eneral uncertointies. In its results the Electric 
‘en is no better than its clockwork prototype, 
and is nearly double the price. In both cases : 
the copy produced is not a fac-simile of the 
original writing or drawing ; for the reproduction j 
is formed of dotted and not continuous lines. | 
Of a f&T more inexpensive and effective charac- j 
ter is the ‘ Papyograph,’ which, we believe, was ' 

g atented before the era of Mr Edison’s Electric i 
en. In this case, a paper is used for the stencil, | 
which has been saturated with a resinous varnish. ! 
The pen is charged with a strong solution of caus- 
tic sods, which decomposes the resin, and turus it 
in fact into soluble soap. The paper is now 
soaked ih water, which removes the soap, and 
leaves the writing in the -form of a porous stencil. 
♦A velvet cushion is now impregnated with on ink 
composed of aniline violet and glycerine. The 
stencil is placed upon this, and a sheet of clean 
paper above it Pressure is then applied ; the ink 
u forced through the interstices of the fibrous ' 
paper ; and a perfect copy is the result By this 
simple process, more than live hundred copies can 
be rapittly obtained from one paper stencil. One 
other process belonging to the stencil family must 
also he noticed, althou^ it partakes of the faults 
of some of those named in reproducing a dotted 
eop5^. In this method the stencil is formed by 
writing with a steel point upon paper which rests I 
upon a metal surface, this surface being roughened ! 
bke tbe face of a file. The characters are in short I 


rubbed into holes'; the copies being reproduced 
by the application of an ink cushion in the way 
already indicated. 

All these methods have one great fault, in either 
reproducing a false copy of the original, or forcing 
the writer to employ materials he is unaccustomed 
to, and which warp and disfigure his handwriting. 
These difficulties are entirely obviated by a little 
apparatus called the Chromograph. The id^ is 
clever and full of originality ; and the apparatus, 
— which seems to be common property — is pro- 
duced . and sold under various names, such as 
Compo-lithograph, Hektograph, Multiscript, &e. 
It consists of a zinc tray filled with a gela- 
tinous white preparation, the mode of using which 
being as follows, A letter or drawing is made 
upon ordinary paper with aniline ink. When 
this is dry, it is carefully placed face downwards 
on the wliite surface, and rubbed with the hand. 
By lifting one corner, it is gently pulled away 
from the preparation, when it is found that the 
ink has been mostly transferred to its tempo- 
rary support. The image on the gelatine surface 
is now used as a negative, from which some 
dozens of copies can be had. Thftse copies 
are most vigorous, and the first twenty or tlrirty 
will shew no signs that they have not been 
separately written by hand. After that number 
has been obtained, the proofs become rather 

S ale, but still legible and fit for use. It will 
e observed that no press is required save the 
simple pressure of the hand on the back of 
each sheet of paper as it is applied to the nega- 
tive. The system is not only applicable to the 
reproduction of writing, but can be used for 
drawings, diagrams, and music. It is, moreover, so 
simple in its character, that the apparatus can 
easily be made at home ; and we have mucli 
pleasure in placing before our readers the means 
by which this can be done. 

Suppose that we wish to copy letters of the 
ordinary note size, we shall require a piece of 
ordinary roofing-zinc measuring twelve inclics by 
nine. The edge of this must be turned up half 
an inch all round, so as to fonu a tray fur the 
reception of the composition. This requires some 
little care in its preparation. First, place two 
and a half ounces of common gelatine in cold 
water, and let it remain there mitil it becomes 
quite flaccid. The gelatine sqrtreated is then 
placed in a gallipot, which has itself been placed 
m water in a saucepan. Heat is applied, and, os 
the gelatine melts, one pound of glycerine is 
poured upon it, and thoroughly stirred. An 
ounce of finely powdered chalk is also added to 
the mass and incorporated with it Heat is kept 
up for ten minutes or more, to drive ofi” some of 
the water, when the gallipot is removed, and its 
contents poured into the zinc tray prepared for its 
reception. ' This should be placed on a level sur- 
face as the gelatine compound cools and sets in 
about an hour. It must then be sponged with 
cold water and wiped dry, when it is ready for 
nse. 

The ink is prepared by mixing aniline violet in 
powder with seven parts of water and* one of 
alcohol, the resulting proofs being of course of a 
bright violet hue. In using the ink, care should 
be taken that enough is applied to the paper to 
give that metallic sheen by reflected light which 
is so characteristic of the aniline dyes. The 
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colour of the ink is iu some eases rather pre- 
judicial to the use of these gelatine contrivances, 
which no doubt has limited to some extent their 
employment. But lately a black ink has been 
produced, which is said to giye copies as goo*i, 
with the advantages of a more sober tint. The 
composition of this ink remains a secret. 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 

IN thubb chaptebs. — chapter I. 

* Large and roomy; well-furnished ; good garden ; 
healthy neighbourhood ; within easy reach of a 
railway-station ; good boys’ school near ; not far 
from London; cheap!’ Thus, with something 
more than a suspicion of scorn in her voice, my 
sister Margaret ran off on her fingers the list of 
my requirements for a house. 

I had just returned from India with my six 
children, and I was anxious to settle them com- 
fortably before their father’s return. 

‘ You want every comfort,’ continued my sister, 

‘ and you don’t want to pay for every comfort. 

I believe you Anglo-Indians think we live upon 
nothing in England.’ 

Her husband came in as she spoke. Turning to 
him, she ran over again, with a slight exaggeration 
and a deeper infusion of contempt, the catalogue 
givcr> above. 

He took a scat. ‘ Difficult,’ he said, oracularly; 

‘ but it might be done. I have it ! ’ said he, 
turning to his wife. 

‘ What ? The right house ! Then you are 
cleverer than I thought you.’ 

‘ Do you remember the story Williams told us 
yesterday ?’ 

‘Now, James,’ said my sister, rising to her 
feet, and looking at her husband severely, ‘ if | 
you advise Eleanor to take that house, you do it 
on your own responsibility. I wash my hands of 
it.’ 

‘ Sit down again, Margaret,’ he said. ‘ Be 
rcasontible, my dear. Is there any sufficient reason 
why Eleanor should not take that house ?’ 

‘ There is one very good reason-T-she will have 
to do the liouse-work herself. No servant will 
stay a week.’ 

‘ She has an Indian servant at anyrate, who 
must stand by her.’ 

‘But think of herself, of her feelings. — You 
smile, James. 0 yes ; I know you think me 
absurd. Very likely I am absurd ; but remember 
this — there 's no smoke without some lire. Besides, 

I knew the last tenants. Mrs Green is not an 
idiot. She told me ’ 

‘Stay a moment,’ said my brother-in-law, and 
he addressed himself to me. — ‘ Eleanor, tell me the 
truth : arc you a believer in ghosts ?’ 

‘ Does this mean that the eligible house is 
haunted ? ’ I exclaimed, much stimulated by what 
1 had heard. ‘ If so, I will take it at once. Write 
to the agent for me, James,’ 

* I do believe you are all going mad,’ said my 
worthy sister, holding up her hands in horror. — 
‘James,’ you are a sensible man. You know things 
ought not to be done iu a hurry. — Eleanor, listen 
to what I heard from the last tenant. She told 
me with her own lips ; it is none of your second- 
hand stories ’ - 

‘ No,’ I interrupted ; ‘ don’t tell me. If there is a 


ghost, it will shew itself If there is not, I might 
pe set thinking of your story, and miglit imagine 
it; or at least' — correcting myself — ‘I ’might be 
betrayed into telling somebody else. Somebody 
else might imagine it.’ 

My brother-in-law thereupon entered into an 
elaborate description of the house, which had 
everything I could desire ; and he believed I 
could have it for a rent, which was so small, con- 
sidering its advantages, as to seem merely nominal 
‘ The fact is,’ he said, ‘ their principal object is 
to have the thing off their hands. Tenants have 
been coming, and tenants have been going; and 
some have paid, and some have not paid. The 
place has got a bad name in the neighbourhood. 
The owners, however, think that if a respectable 
tenant comes and s^ys for some time, it will have 
a good effect on the public mind. But, as Margaret 
says, you must count the cost. Your servants will 
be sure to hear the ghost-story, fl'hey will see 
visions and dream dreams. You may have to do 
a good deal of the work yourself By-the-by, there 
is an old housekeeper, a Mrs Weevil, who lives in 
the lower rooms.’ 

‘Could we not get rid of her?’ I said. ‘She 
might tell the servants.’ 

‘I am afraid that would be easier said than 
done,’ he answered. ‘She has some claim upon 
the family. But they say she is a quiet old soul, 
who interferes with nobody. You might warn 
her, you know.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘let us write to the agent, and 

see what can be done.’ * 

$ 

The result of all this was that, a Veek or two 
later, on a placid afternoon early in the month 
of August, I drove up with my children, servants, 
and luggage before the deep porch of one of those 
moderately sized country-houses which abound in 
the county of Surrey. It was to be my home for 
the next twelve mouths— servants and ghosta 
permitting. 

For once, description and the expectation that 
followed hard upon it were, 1 felt, abundantly 
justified. My earthly paradise was a paradise 
indeed ; and joyfully, on the evening of our 
arrival, I sat and wrote to my husband of our 
good fortune. The house was beautifully situated, 
and was itself picturesque, with its deep porch in 
front, and the neat balcony that surmounted it. 
It was an irregular building, and its red brick 
walls were half-smothered with ivy and clematis. 
Beyond the garden in front was a broad lawn, 
bounded by the grand old beeches and elms which 
form a belt round Lord B — -’s estate*. During 
the first few weeks, nothing happened to change 
my good opinion of the house. 

There was one circumstance I did not like ; but 
I persuaded myself it was trivial, and to be 
affected by it proved ultra-sensitiveness ; besides, I 
had been warned beforehand. Two of the lower 
rooms were occupied by an old woman. She was a 
pensioner, I was told, of our landlord’s. Many 
years ago, she had been housekeeper to some rela- 
tives of his, who lived in the house, and she had 
lived in it ever since. I wished to see her and 
have some conversation with her. I disliked, in 
the first place, that any one of whom I knew 
nothing should be in my house ; and in the second 
place, I was anxious to warn her to keep the 
ghost-story (whatever that might be) secret My 
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three English servants were north-country girls. 
I had taken good care that they should be utter j 
strangera 'to tne neighbourhood ; but I knew, if 
the possibility of seeing a ghost were suggested 
to thenj, they would promptly make the possi- 
bility a ceiimnty, and then my troubles would 
bemn. 

I sent a polite message to Mrs Weevil, asking 
for an interview ; and she came to my room. She 
was not a prepossessing woman. Her age might 
be somewhere between sixty and seventy ; and as 
she dropped an awkward courtesy on entering my 
presence, I felt she was giving me a homage which 
she did not pay willingl}'. I said I understood | 
she had permission from the owner of the house to : 
occupy certain rooms in it j 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ she said; ‘but not from the: 
owner as is the owner of the ’ouse now', ma’am.’ 

She manifested, I thought, a certain iU-concealed 
sulkiness as 1 Vent on to ask her if she could not 
be induced to find accommodation for herself in 
some of the cottages on the adjoining estate, so as 
to give us the house to ourselves. She stubbornly i 
refused. ’ j 

‘No, ma’am,’ she went on to say. ‘I am an old i 
woman as has lived here for nigh twenty years, i 
and I never gives trouble to no one. I only j 
wishes to be let alone ; and 1 means to stay, ma’am 
— yes, I means to stay.’ i 

I saw that it would serve no purpose at present 
to try to dissuade her ; and as I did not -wish 
to (quarrel with her, I changed the conversation, 
r said 1 understood there were some foolish stories j 
current about the house being haunted, and 1 ! 
hoped, whatever she thought of it, that she would I 
say nothing to my servants on the subject. 

‘ If your servants '11 let me alone, ma’am, I ’ll { 
let them alone. I has no wish to meddle w'ith 
any lady’s servants.’ 

I then permitted her to go. She was certainly 
no trouble about tlie house; and she was very 
seldom seen either by me or the servants. She 
only went out occasionally, as if to make such 
purchases as her necessities might require, locking l 
the door of her rooms both in going and returii- 
ing. 

A month passed by. People in the neighbour- 
hood began to call. They all praised the hou.se ■ 
and grounds ; but they all looked mysterious, and i 
one and another hinted: ‘You won’t stay here 
over the winter.’ 

My answer was a smile. But the wunter came. 
Flowers faded ; trees grew red, golden, brown ; 
and at last their' shivering leaves I’ell to the 
ground. It was an early w'inter. In November, 
the cold was intense, and the days were short 
and gloomy. Many years had passed by since 
I had spent a winter in England, and I felt 
the cold very much. I made the best of things 
however, muffling myself and the children in 
flannel, keeping the doors and windows closed, 
and having large fires in the rooms and hall. 
In spite of all I could do, two of them fell ill. 
Their Illness was not serious; but nursing and 
looking after them gave me much to do, lor tlieir 
ayah (Indian nurse) was suffering at the moment 
from a severe cold, which rendered her almost I 
incapable of helping me. 

Such was my position when, one morning, my 
housemaid asked to see me. I knew what this 
meant; and was not surprised to hear that she 


intended to leave ns that very day. Her mother 
wanted her, she said. 1 asked her mother’s reason, 
j She was impenetrable. I hffered her higher wages. 
She said, tremblingly, that she would not stay if 
I were to offer her^a hundred pounds. I began to 
perceive that the news of the ghost-story had 
got abroad ; and I asked her if there was anything 
in the house of which she was afraid ; but to this 
question she was dumb. J said I would see her 
j again, and sat down to think, with my sick child 
in my lap. Even while I was thinking, there 
came a knock at the door of my room. I cried 
out, ‘ Come in ; ’ but ray heart sank. 

My cook was at the door. The girl who helped 
in the kitchen aud house was behind her. Both 
looked scared, and announced that they w'ere 
going. 

I did not know what to do. To gain time, I 
ordered them back to their work. 1 had no money 
in the house, I said. Tlie bank, as they knew, was 
some miles distant. They had no right to leave 
mo without due notice; in fact, I would not let 
them go. So I said, and hoped that they were 
quieted for a time. But late that evening, the 
ayah came to me with consternation in her face. 
All the three English servants had left me ! 

By that time the children were in bed, .and 
everything was still. I bade the ayah go to her 
room with the younger children, and alter locking 
niy bedroom door, .sat alone, thinking. 1 had 
])assed through an exciting day. The night was 
chilly ; I was tired, and not very wcdl. That the 
warmth of the lire and the comfort of my favourite 
lounging-chair should pre.-^eutly cause a delightful 
sense of indilference to all and every annojance, 
need not be considered wonderful. As 1 .sat there, 

I gave way to the ideasant compulsion, and was 
soon, I imagine, fast asleep. 1 say 1 imagine, 
becau.se tliere was no M’itnesa present ; aud of 
what we do, or what we don’t do, in tliat Ktnuige 
indefinite border-land of sensation wliicli separates 
waking-time from slecqiiug-time, we can never bo 
perfectly certain. 

So fur as I know, J slept for some considerable 
time. It was tl)e sensation, I believe, of my feet 
waxing cold that first loosened the bonds of glum- 
ber. While I Wits in tliat Bemi-con.scious state, 
which lia.s a jtcculiar discomfort, I became dimly 
alive to the lact that there was ha the room some 
jire.sence other than my own. xliere was move- 
ment — a stirring in the air, as if some creature 
had come in. I’lie events of the day returned to 
my memory, which was still only half alive. I 
.started up, rubbing my eyes, for I could not be 
at all sure that I was awake aud iu my right 
miml. 

When I went to sleep, I was alone. Yes, cer- 
tainly. But even if it were not so, what strange 
pale face was this now gazing at me across the 
dimly-liglit^d space of the shadowy room ? I was 
but half-awake. My nerves were in an excited 
state. The ghost in the house had been my last 
conscious idea. And now this strange face, which 
seemed to be advancing on me out of tlie gloom, 
was it a creation of my own fancy? Or was it 
some one playing a trick upon me? In any 
case, now was my time to fathom the mystery. 
Trying to be courageous and gather my wits 
together, I advanced. The face receded, and 
pas.sed into the deeper shadow, till it appeared 
to be suddenly swallowed up iu the draperies of | 
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the heavily curtained window. I rushed forward, 
but was not swift enough. Before I touched the 
curtains, the face had disappeared. I was certain, 
however, perfectly certain that as I drew the 
curtains open, I lelt resistance to my hand, and 
at the same time a gust of colder air rushed 
against my face, as if from an opened window. 
At first, I felt as if about to faint ; but my will, 
fortunately, was strong, and I threw the cur- 
tains aside, and put my hand on the window. 
It was clo.sed. I tried the bar, which could only 
be fixed fioin the inside, and it was as I had left 
it early in the evening. 

At tliis discovery, my agitation overpowered 
me, my head swam, and I fainted. When I 
recovered consciousness, I w^as lying in the broad 
recess of the curtained window, and I felt a 
trickling sensation on my forehead, and su.spected, 
what 1 afterwards found to be the case, that I 
had struck my head on some article of furniture, 
and Mas bleeding. This involuntary blood-letting 
helped to revive me, and 1 sat up. 

For a few miuutes I remained partially stunned 
and bewildered. I felt a creeping sensiition, as if 
I had been struck by a frost-wind. After a while, 
my heart began to beat less audibly, and I rose to 
nly feet. At that moment the einhers of the 
lire suddenly sunk into the bottom of the grate, 
sending up a faint flickering light, which M'as abso- | 
lull! dieerfulness as contrastecl with the horrible | 
semi -dark ness that liad hitlicrto prevailed. I felt i 
iny courage returning, and managed to ring the | 
bell. The u;vah came, alarmed tliat I should have I 
summoned her at an hour %vhon she supposed I ! 
had letiivd to rest. 1 did not tidl her M'liat 1 had j 
M-ituossed, only askedi lier to light a candle. She i 
did so, and as llie. light fell upon my lace, she 1 
gave a slight scream. J had forgot at the moment j 
that blood M'u.s trickling from the. wound I had j 
received, or 1 sliould nut have asked her to light i 
the candle. As^ it was, 1 had to make the be.st i 
excuse 1 could in answer to her inquiries. I said i 
1 must have slept long by the lire, and iu moving i 
about the darkened looin had fallen and hurt i 
myself. The wound, hoM'evor, mus found to be i 
a mere scratch ; and iu a feiv mirfute.s the ayah | 
had succeeded iu removing from my face all i 
marks of tlie disaster, I 

1 asked her to leave the candle with me, and I 
alloiv me to retire to rest. Khe did so ; and after i 
the door M’as closed ujion her, I proceeded wdlh i 
the caudle to examine the M indow more minutely, j 
The mystery was a.s much a mystery as ever. The 
M'indow had certainly not been oj'ened by any 
one, and no trace was visible on the M'alls of any 
possible means of egress or ingress. I felt more 
nervous than ever, and was about to turn and 
quit the room altogether, so much did my fears 
oppress me, when somethiug lying qji the floor 
within tlie recess attracted my attention. I stooped 
and picked it up. It was a small piece of white 
cloth — a few inches square — very frail in the 
texture, as if halt-rotted wdth damp or age, and 
adorned with a peculiar kind of embroidery such 
as I tlmught 1 hud seen before, but could not 
recall where. On one edge tliere was a hem ; the 
other three edges being irregular and jagged. • It 
looked like a piece of cloth wrenched out of a 
garment by the foot being suddenly placed upon 
it I felt i had made a discovery. 

Returning to the fireplace, I sat down to think. 


It seemed clear to me now that my visitant, how- 
ever he or she had effected an entrance, was no 
spirit. This piece of linen was certainly not lying 
there when 1 had closed and barred the window 
for the night ; nor could it belong to the apparel 
of any member of my household. It was not 
unlikely that it was part of the loose garment of 
dingy white which I now remembered my strange 
visitant wore. 

I am naturally strong-minded, and gradually 
began to recover my composure. I said to mysel/: 
‘ I shall find out the secret. The first link of the 
chain is between my fingers. I never before 
heard of ghosts tramping bits out of their drapery, 
and no doubt the ghost I saw had been nearly as 
much afraid as myself when I so suddenly ap- 
proached it, and had not got away without a little 
fluiTy. This accounts, too,’ I thought, ‘for the 
resistance which I felt to my haujj when 1 first 
laid hold of the window-curtains.’ 

I was more than ever persuaded that a trick 
was being played upon me. I did not feel, how- 
ever, as if I could sleep in the room that night 
If my visitor w'as, as I suspected, a mortal like 
myself, there was no saying what he or she might 
be induced to attempt, should the desire of 
revenge prompt a second visit. My life was not 
safe in such circumstances, when a barred window 
and a locked door w'ere not sufficient to protect 
me from intru.sion. I resolved for that night to 
occupy tlie bedroom where my tw’o eldest children 
slept, which 1 could reach without disturbing th$ 
rest of the house. . 

I was about to take up my candle and go, when 
I imagined I heard a sound behind me. In my 
state of nervousness, I started, and had almost 
dropped the caudle. I looked toivards the window ; 
but the curtains hung motionless, and were parted 
a.s I bad left them. ■» 

A thought struck me. If my visitor were to 
return after 1 had retired, how should I know ? 

1 pondered the matter a little, and then proceeded 
to action. Trickery must in this case be met by 
trickery. 1 M'ent to my workbox, took out a reel 
of thread, and drew oil a few yards. There were 
curtain fasteners ou each side of the window, about 
two feet from the floor ; and between these I 
stretched and made fast the length of thread, so 
that no one could enter the room from the window- 
recess in the course of the night without uncon- 
sciously breaking the frail barrier I had erected. 
This M’ould afford me sufficient proof as to whether 
the privacy of my sleeping-room had again been 
invaded. Taking up my candle and the bit of 
cloth, I then passed quietly out, locking the door 
of the room, and carrj’ing the key with me. I felt 
myself stronger in the presence of my children, 
and soon managed to fall asleep. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT TUNNELS. 

Many curious things might be said about tunnels, 
old as well as new. For instance, the stupen- 
dous work — whose history links modern with 
ancient engineering — the object of which was to 
connect Lake Fuemus, now' called Celano, with 
the Liris, now the river Garigliano, was under- 
taken 42 A.D. It took nearly eleven years to 
complete, and thirty thousand men are said to 
have been engaged upon it. This subterranean 
canal was executed by order of the Emperor 
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CSaudias. For nearly eighteen centuries it seems 
to have ^n foi^otten ; but on its discovery about 
sixty years ago, the Neapolitan government re- 
solved to clear it out This was accordingly done, 
but not until several years had been spent upon 
the task. The improved tunnel is lour miles 
long ; the original length was three miles. Prince 
Torlonia of Rome gradually bought up the shares 
and carried on the operations at his expense until 
his death in 1871. 

Modern tunnelling — which by the way, is quite 
a distinct profession — is of three classes ; first, 
tunnelling through soft ground such as clay, 
loose rock, &a ; second, rock-tnnnelling without 
machinery ; third, tunnelling through solid rock 
by the aid of machinery. In piercing a hill or 
other mass of earth, a lai^e •quantity of timber 
for temporary arching is required, until the brick 
or stone work has been provided. In some methods 
of tunnel-making it is judged more secure to brick 
the timber in. But this is very costly, especially 
when all the heavy timber has to be conveyed 
down a shaft or slope. Where the ground is 
rather yielding and much water appears, an 
inverted arch is constructed across the bottom 
of the tunnel, so as to resist the pressure from 
beneath. There are now, however, other methods 
of construction in use. A new system has 
been devised of employing iron centres as a 
substitute for timber. Tunnelling through loose 
rock, timbering, and then arching, is the method 
mostly in use in this country and America ; and 
where the length is comparatively short, hand- 
labour is fopnd cheaper than the employment of 
machinery. But at the present day, this kind of 
engineering is conducted on a vast scale with steel 
and diamond pointed drills, driven by compressed 
air (at about forty pounds to the square inch), 
which latter serves for ventilation purposes. In 
this way longer holes can be cut and heavier 
charges of dynamite employed. 

The first sub-aqueous tunnel in England was 
that under the Thames from Wapping to Rother- 
hithe, known as the Thames Tuniud. It was 
begun in 1807 ; the operations were stopped after 
a time ; but recommenced by Sir M. I. Brunei 
in 1825. The work was again interrupted by acci- 
dents ; but the causeway was eventually opened 
for foot passengers in 1843. In the year 1867, it 
was purchased by the East London Railway 
Company. It is twelve hundred feet in length. 
Another subway is planned between the north 
side of the Thames and South Woolwich ; it 
will be tfiuch deeper below the bed of the 
Thames than the older subway, and is to be' 
constructed to admit of the transit of troops and 
war-niateriul from Woolwich to the north side of 
tlie river, thus avoiding the circuitous route over 
London Bridge. Of this class we must also 
mention the Severn Tunnel, commenced in 1875, 
and now' well on towards completion ; but the 
bursting of a spring last year caused a serious 
interruption to the operations. The 'cutting has 
been mostly through rock, and about one hundred 
yards in the centre of the channel yet remain 
unpierced. Among other important works, the 
son of the eminent engineer above mentioned 
constructed Box Tunnel on tlje Great Western 
Railway, in the vicinity of Bath ; it is nearly 
fovw miles long. The Woodhead Tunnel, near 
Manchester, is three miles in length ; a second 


catting of the same dimensions was afterwards 
made parallel with i^ but separated bv a longi- 
tudinal pier. The Kilsby Tunnel on the London 
and North-western Railway was four years in 
construction; it ns two thousand four hundred 
yards long, and cost three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds ; nearly four times the original esti- 
mate. Peculiar difficulties were encountered in 
making the Sydenham Tunnel (London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway). It is cut through the 
London clay, and while the works were in pro- 
gress, the clay commenced swelling and crushing 
the masonry. This was so serious, that over eight 
thousand cubic yards of work had to be rebuilt. 
Considerable progress is just now being made with 
borings for the tunnel to be cut by the Mersey 
Railway Company under the bed of the Mersey. 
The shaft on the Birkenhead side has been sunk 
to a depth of about one hundred and twenty feet 
with most satisfactory results. The boring is 
through the New Red Sandstone ; on the Liver- 
pool side, a depth of one hundred feet has been 
reached. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
tunnel which forms the chief feature of the Metro- 
politan (or Underground) Railway of London, 
opened January 10, 1863, and since extended in 
several directions. A similar work is prqjnded 
for Paris at an estimated cost of six millions of 
pounds. There are now over eighty miles of 
tunnelling in England. 

Tunnels for portions of canal in hilly regions 
are sometimes of great length — such as the Canal 
de St Quentin, more than seven miles long ; the 
Huddersfield, and the Mauvages (Canal du Marne 
an Rhin), three miles each ; Sapperton, Tliame.s 
and Medway, Dudley, Blisworth, Soussey, Pouilly, 
ranging from two to four mile.s. 

Transatlantic enterprise of this cl.ass hiis made 
great advances of late years. AVe select two or 
three out of nearly a score which deserve men- 
tion. The Hoosac Tunnel (Massachusetts) was con- 
structed to provide a direct route to the II udson 
River, Until the cutting of this one, all rock 
tunnelling in the United States was eflccted 
hand-labour. It was commenced in 1858 ; and 
after several delays, arising from pecuniary diffi- 
culties and a serious accident in October 1867, 
it was finished in 1874. Under Lake Michigan, 
there is a tunnel, or rather aqueduct, constructed 
to convey pure water to the city td Chicago. This 
important work w'as begun in 18(jll, and completed 
in 1867. 

In August 1857 the celebrated Mont Cenis 
Tunnel — incorrectly so termed, because it is six- 
teen miles from that mountain : the tunnel actually 

f rassing under the Grand Vallon — was conunenced 
ly manual labour, and continued so to be worked 
until 1861, wlien rock-boring machinery came into 
use ; in cou^eijueuce of which, rapid advances were 
made. The First Napoleon constructed a magnifi- 
cent military road over Mont Cenis Pass ; and 
this was used regularly by travellers. At length, 
when the French railways had crept close to one 
flank of the range, and Italian railways close to the 
other, plans for a railway tunnel to connect the 
two were formed. The French and Italian govern- 
ments agreed to share the cost between theju. The 
tunnel is nearly eight miles long, and os much as 
live thousand feet above the level of the sea. After 
working from opposite sides of the mountain, the 
workmen at length met in the centre, December 
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26, 1870. Ou the 17th. of September in the fol- 
lowing year the great undertaking was inaugurated 
in state, the ceremony being graced by the pres- 
ence of the Etiipress Eugenie. 

And now, in spite of the German prophecy, 
that ‘a large lake would be met with, which 
would put a sudden end to all the work,' we 
are .able to record that on Sunday, 29th Feb- 
ruary 1880, the St Gothard Tunnel, another 
gigantic effort of engineering, was accomplished. 
Thus for the second time have the hoary Alps 
been pierced through their very heart. In Jan- 
uary 1871, the work was commenced, with MM. 
Gerwig uad Roller as chief engineers and M. 
Grattoiii as contractor; but the contract was 
afterwards transferred to M. Favre, who, it is 
said, was at one time a journeyman carpenter 
at Paris. It was in September 1872 that the 
Italian side of the St Gothard at Airolo w'as 
attiicked. The heading driven at top was about 
eight feet square, and the improved M'Kean drill 
employed during the later part of the work — a 
uiachine which cut its way at the rate of twelve 
inches per minute. The contract for this tunnel 
was nearly two millions sterling, and the foregoing 
figures represent a cost of three pounds ten shillings 
for every inch of boring ; but the actual cost, 
including formidable approach works at the two 
end.s, will amount to several millions more by the 
time they are all fully completed. The tunnel 
itself is about nine miles and a quarter in length. 
In the centre of the mountain, the temperature 
was found to be almost tropical in character, the 
ventilation of the passage being kept up with 
difliculty. We regret to learn that this great work 
— -like BO many otiiers which are an honour to 
science and the glory of this century — has cost 
nearly seventy lives ; to which must be added that 
of M. Favre, who died in the tunnel some mouths 
ago. It ajipears tliat, fearing injury to their traffic 
fruiu l’aii.i to Brindisi via the llont Cenis, the 
French are now, in consequence of this new tunnel, 
boring througli the Simplon — estimated at eleven 
and a half miles in length — and ‘already there 
arc rumours of schemes to bore through the 
Tarentaise and the Col du Mont ; and even Mont 
Blanc is threatened with a tunnel,’ consequent 
upon tlie feverish competition likely to arise 
among the Swis.s, German, French, and Italian 
lines. 

Five years ago, La Nature reported that in 
Spain an inter-continental Railway Company had 
been formed to carry out the scheme of connecting 
Europe and Africa by a tunnel under the Straits 
of Gibraltar, but nothing has been done in the 
matter. 

But the bold idea of a tunnel under the British 
Channel will, if carried out, eclipse all former 
undertakings of this kind. The present ‘ Channel 
Company’ was formed in 1872 ; Sir Jdhu Hawk> 
shaw, F.R.S., Mr Brunlees, and M. Gamond being 
appointed engineers. The route finally decided 
upon places the tunnel on a line extending from 
a spot between Folkestone and Dover, through the 
‘ Old Gray Chalk,' to a point between Sangatte and 
Calais, oil the opposite coast. The total length will 
be thirty-one mues, of which twenty-two will be 
under the Strait. -Shafts are to be sunk on each 
shore to a depth of about four hundred and fifty 
feet below high-water mark ; and driltways from 
the bottom of these, for the draining of the tunnel, 


which is to begin two hundred feet above the 
driftway. These driftways will be driven from 
both ends on a down gradient of one in eighty to 
the junction of the drainage driftway ; and then 
on an up-grade of one in two thousand six hun- 
dred and forty to the middle of the Strait. The 
crown of the tunnel in all parts will be not 
less than two hundred feet below the bed of 
the Dover Straits. It is hoped that the excava- 
tion will be mostly through chalk, in which 
case comparatively rapid progress will be made. 
It has been estimated that the probable cost of 
this titanic task will be about four millions ster- 
ling ; but Sir John Hawkshaw considers it best 
to double this estimate, in anticipation of greater 
obstacles which may arise. The preliminary 
works are now being prosecuted with great 
activity. A shaft has been sunk at Sangatte, to 
the depth of over one hundred metres, and the 
experimental gallery has been confinenced, and 
is to be continued for a kilometre — that is, three 
thousand two hundred and fifty feet — under the 
sea. The raising of the capital for the tunnel 
itself is, however, still a knotty problem ; but if 
this can be accomplished, so much the better for 
all parties. As the passenger traffic between Eng- 
land and the continent amounts to nearly four 
hundred thousand annually, and is yearly on the 
increase, the opening of this marine subway will 
be of enormous public advantage. 

PREDICTION, IN A SCIENTIFIC AND . 
COMMERCIAL SENSK 

• 

Two friends, A. and B., meeting in the street, the 
i former says that he is just going off by rail. B. 

I might hold forth to him somewhat as follows : ‘ The 
I railway by which you will travel has cost more 
than forty thousand pounds per mile. Your train 
will have about a hundred and twenty passengers, 
first and last, during this journey. You will pay 
about a shilling for your ticket (single). There 
will be a locomotive engine to every mile and a 
half of line ; and the w'orking of the line will 
swallow up more than half the gross receipts.’ 
A. looks wonderingly at his friend ; not knowing 
whether he is a wizard in disguise, or a joker who is 
poking fun, or a somewhat presumptuous mau who 
ventures on prediction in the totol absence of any 
certainty — for B. touches also on the smash by 
collision or break-down that must be calculated 
on to a defined extent ; but A. is in haste to catch 
his train, and cannot wait to discuss the matter. 

And yet B. is not so very presumptuous after 
all. If instead of saying ‘ You will,’ he uses the 
form of expression, ‘ lu all probability you will,’ 
he would be very near the truth indeed. Scientific 
men have discovered that there is a law of conti- 
nuity, a law of uniformity, which maintains mun- 
dane phenomena in a wonderfully regular state. 
True, there are sudden outbursts of energy in 
physical events that totally and temporarily dis- 
I turb the uniformity ; but if a wide range be 
taken for comparison, the uniformity comes back 
again with a marked approximation to identity. 
We assert that the sun will rise to-morrow; it 
never fails to do so ; nay, an astronomer gives the 
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exact hour| minute, and even second of the rising. 
All our almanacs and calendars rely greatly on 
this prediction, as without it the determination of 
latitudes and longitudes, and many other calcula- 
tions highly important to the welfare of society in 
gmieral, would come to nought. The prediction 
is worthy of the trust it obtains. So in all 
matters around us the case is virtually the same ; 
we predict every hour of the day, although we do 
not always call it prediction. 

To apply this to the case of our two supposed 
friends. Although railways are exposed to a 
singular variety of contingencies, catastrophes, dis- 
asters, they work round to a remarkable unifor- 
mity when a lai'ge area is taken as the basis of 
comparison. For example, the eighteen thousand 
mil^fs of railway in the United Kingdom have cost 
the stupendous sxim of seven hundred millions 
sterling ; about forty thousand pounds per mile. 
The length increases every year ; but the cost per 
average mile has been nearly uniform for some 
years past, and is likely to continue so to be. 
Again: the working expenses, all the Companies 
and lines taken into account, year after year diBer 
very little from fifty-two or fifty-three per cent., 
leaving forty-seven or forty-eight per cent, as 
net revenue. Again : incessant as is the increase 
in mileage of line, the number of locomotives 
per hundred miles remains almost constant ; and 
80 does that of carriages and wagons of all 
kinds. Again: the number of passengers per 
train, the length of journey made by each, and 
’the sum paid by him for bis ride, all display 
the same remarkable tendency to uniformity. 
We might go further, and safely assert that even 
railway accidents come within tlxe same category. 
True, a Tay Bridge disaster may entail a terrible 
and sadden sacrifice of human life ; but taking one 
year with another and one railway with another, 
we can guess pretty nearly how many persons will 
be injured by railway accidents, and what pro- 
portion of the hapless beings will be killed 
outright. It is in this way that the predictions 
ventured upon by B. are worthy of full reliance, 
as resting on a scientific basis. 

It is deserving of note that ministers of 
religion generally manifest much distrust of this 
word prediction, conscientiously regarding it as 
a bold interference with the mysterious will 
and decrees of Providence ; and their scrtijdes 
arc worthy of respectful attention. Yet the dis- 
trust generally vanishes when these excellent 
persons take up their wonted position in the 
affairs of every-day life. A clergyman, having 
only a life-interest in his benefice, cannot leave the 
stipend to his family. When he dies, all goes. 
His widow and children — ^perchance uunnirried ; 
and dowcrless ^rls — must quit the parsonage very j 
soon, and find another home where and how they 
can ; they have no claim on the congregation, 
church-rate, or pew-rent payers, and may be driven 
to terrible straits to maintain even a decent posi- 
tion in society. The national Church of Scotland, 
and jhany oi the Nonconformist bodies in Eng- 
land as well as Scotland, make some sort of pro- 
vision for ministers’ widows ; but the general rule 
is as we have stated. If a clergyman wishes to ; 
shield his dear ones, he insures his life; apd this ! 
involves as direct a prediction as anything con- j 
nected with railway phenomena. We proceed to ! 
shew how it does so. 


Our reverend friend applies to a Life Insurance 
Company, Office, or Association — a safe aUd reliable 
one, let us hope — and effects an insurance on his 
life. He agrees to pay a certain annual premium, 
ou condition that a certain lump sum shall be 
paid to his widow or other representative after 
his decease. But how about this certain amount 
of premium? The Company do not know 
whether he will die next year or live to be 
a centenarian ; and this would make all tlie 
difference between a heavy loss and a mag- 
nificent profit Here the law of averages steps 
in. No one can tell when his own death will 
occur ; but if (say) a thousand persons of the 
same age all insure at the same time, a 
wonderful approach to uniformity is reached. 
The matter has been w-ell and tersely put thus : 
‘Wliile there are few future events the date of 
whose arrival is more uncertain than that of 
death to any one man ; on the other hand the 
average duration of a multitude of human lives 
is found to be in accordance with a law which 
operates as surely as that of gravitation. If it 
be asked how many lives must we take into 
account before we can depend on obtaining from 
them a duration corresponding with the general 
average, the only answer tluit we can give is, 
that the more we have the more ne.arly shall we 
approach to this result ; the fluctuations ulti- 
mately becoming so small as to bo practically of 
no etlect’ The actuaries or calculators employed 
I by the several Insurance Companies have formed 
themselves into an extremely useful Society of 
Actuaries ; they compare the past experience of 
all the Companies, and arrive at closer and clostfr 
knowledge of what is sometimes called the ‘ Ex- 
pectation of Life,’ or the average duration of life 
after certain definite ages. 

i The tables which have been prepared by those 
able men shew all this in a striking way. It 
is found, for instance, tliat among a very large 
number of persons ten years old the mean 
duration of the remainder of their lives Avill be 
about forty-seven years ; if thirty years old, thirty- 
! four years ; if fifty, seventy, or ninety years 
I old, the mean duration will in like manner be 
j twenty-one, nine, and three years resjwctively. 

; Therefore if we assert that a man at fifty will 
I live to see his seventy-first year, this prediction 
! means a probald lity so strong as to induce Insur- 
ance Companies to rely upon^ with confidence. 
We have spoken only, for the sake of simplicity, 
of the insurance of one life, to be realised after 
the death of the person named. But the expe- 
rience and ingenuity of the various Companies 
have devised many kinds — insurance for two lives 
jointly, insurance for a definite number of years, 
insurance to be payable when sons and daughters 
come of age, and annuities of several kinds. But 
whatever it be, the Company make a prediction, 
or trust to an average which will determine the 
amount of the premium. It is an instructive system, 
view it how we may ; and its great success and 
great value shew how well it deserves the con- 
fidence of the public. 

Life, with all its uncertainties and mysteries, 
is not the only subject of such kind of prediction 
as we are here speaking of. How about Fire? A 
man may be utterly ruined in a few hours by a 
conflagration which destroys his house and stock- 
in-trade ; while a person of more slender means 
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may be reduced to distress arid even poverty by 
the destruction of his household furniture and 
personal effects. No tvharfinger could bear the 
sudden and enormous loss occasioned by such a 
conflagration as that -which occurred in Tooley 
Street some years ago, when an accidental fire 
destroyed warehouses and property to^ the value 
of mearly two millions sterling. Fire is not like 
life in this respect, for a man must die some day 
or other ; whereas there is no must in the case of 
an accidental fire. Nevertheless the imperfection 
of human conduct and of manufactured articles 
infallibly leads to disasters of some kind or other, 
whether we call them accidents or by any other 
name. Well, a man knowing that a destructive 
fire would bo almost ruinous to him, applies to 
some Fire Insurance Company, and insures his 
house, stock-in-trade, or household furniture and 
chattels. The proposal is accepted ; and he agrees 
to pay an annual premium for the security he 
thereby obtains. This premium varies in amount 
according to the degree of risk incurred by the 
Company, ranging from about one-aud-sixpence 
per hundred pounds for ordinary private dwell- 
ing-houses u]) to thirty or forty times that rate 
for such dangerous buildings as theatres, cotton- 
mills, &C. Some buildings would be charged at 
so enormous a rate that the owner prefers to run 
the risk without insurance, doing his best by care 
and prudence to lessen the probability of fire. 

So far good ; but how do the Company know 
what rate of premium to charge ? The reply is 
just the same as in life-insurance — prediction 
based on averages. During many years the statis- 
tics of fires have been carefully collected, and 
tabulated with much ingenuity. Not only are the 
results set forth as ‘totally destroyed,* ‘ partially 
destroyed,’ and ‘ si ight damage ; ’ but the causes 
also are tabulated so far as ascertainable — 
‘ window-curtains ignited,’ ‘ reading in bed,’ ‘ over- 
turned paraHin lamp,’ ‘ children i>laying with 
lucil'ers,’ ‘overheated Hue,’ ‘hot poker fell out of 
fire,’ ‘ 8|)ark iguited shavings,’ ‘ cat upset clothes- 
horse’ — a queer list in itself unquestionably. The 
<^om)>anie8, collecting as many thousand instances 
as possible, sprea<l over a great nturiber of yeai*s, 
find that there is a wouderliil approach to uni- 
formity in these matters, suflicieut to justify them 
in jiieiiictiug that an average of the whole will be 
almost absolutedv true, and will servo as a guide 
next year as W(ili as this. Tliey declare at what 
rate per cent, they will insure a man’s property ; 
and the result sliows that, while they render a 
great service to him, they realise a handsome 
profit for tliemselves — losing heavily by some 
insurers, but gaining by the vast imijority. Pre- 
diction it certainly is, but prediction securely 
founded on average probabilities. 

Just the same is it in principle in regard to 
Ships. (Tliey and their cargoes caif always be 
insure! against wreck, although no human being 
knows whether a particular ship will be wrecked 
or not. Insurances against such disasters have 
been knourn I'or more than three centuries and a 
half; seeing that ship-insurance was adopted in 
Spain before that date. It became appreciated 
in England in the time of Queen Elizabetu. How 
very uncertain it appears ! and yet a clue is arrived 
at by the self-same kind of prediction as that 
of which we have been treating. Marine Insur- 
ance Companies, and persons called underwritera — 


mostly members of Lloyd’s— come to the rescue 
of shipowners and freighters. They take the ride, 
and cnarge a premium for so doing. * In esti- 
mating the amount of this premium, they take 
into account the quality of the ship, the nature 
of the cargo, the length of the intended vo^age^ 
the season of the year, the characteristics of the 
seas and coasts in regard to hurricanes and torna- 
does, the known character and skill of the captain, 
and the state of belligerent rights (or wrongs) at sea. 
Yot, notwithstanding this complication of uncer- 
tainties, those who undertake the risk strike an 
average among all the recorded calamities in recent 
and earlier years, and establish rates of premium 
that are found to deal fairly to them and to the 
shipowners and freighters. As few individuals 
could afl’ord to take^this risk on their own resources 
alone, many of them combine to underwrite or 
subscribe for aliquot parts each. Prediction there 
is and must be, but judicious when properly 
viewal. Some great Shipowning Companies take 
the risk on their numerous ships, and pay for 
occasional losses out of a reserve fund set apart 
for the purpose. 

Railway accidents : no one can tell which of us 
may lose life or limb by these disasters, bringing 
loss, sorrow, and suffering to others. Nevertheless 
there is a Railway Accident Insurance Company 
which will take ali these risks. For a wonderfully 
small premium, so small indeed as threepence for 
a loss up to a thousand pounds, they will insure 
any person during one single journey ; or will 
compound for a whole year’s railway travelling 
for a premium definitely namecL The only means 
the Company possess of determining how much 
to ; charge is by' comparing a vast number of 
instances recorded by the several railway Com- 
panies, and striking an average among them that 
may justify probability or prediction. 

Accidents generally, whether by railway or 
otherwise, have been taken in hand by the ‘ Acci- 
dent Insurance Company.’ A more difficult thing 
this to manage, yet it is managed, on the same 
principle of averages as above described. 

Gatth insurance furnishes another example. 
The losses by cattle-disease are in some instances 
exceedingly heavy, bringing a grazier or d-airy- 
farmer almost to the verge of ruin. To mitigate 
this loss, Companies or Associations are formed to 
take all risks, charging the cattle-owner a definite 
premium whether his live-stock are attacked with 
disease or not. — Prediction again, to determine the 
probability of the event, and the equitable rate 
of premium to charge for it. ^ 

And what are we to say of Hailrstorrhs ? Mete- 
orologists agree that the times and places at which 
these -visitations occur are specially difficult to 
predict— almost elude determination in any form. 
But they have to be borne when they come. 
Horticulturists and mai-ket-gardeners know by 
bitter experience that a hail-storm sometimea 
destroys acres of glass in conservatories, green- 
houses, hot-houses, and forcing-beds, entailing 
sudden and heavy loss. Here prediction comes 
again to the rescue. Companies or Associations 
have been formed for insuring against hail-storms. 
Com))arison8 are instituted over a wide area of 
country, and a considerable number of years; 
and it is found as a result that an average proba- 
bility remains nearly the same year after year. On 
tfos the rate of premium is settled^ equitable 
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betvreen thote who insure and those who aeoept 
the insurance. 

Platf-gtass insurance seems a whimsical matter ; 
bat when an enormous sheet of glass, nearly os 
large as one side of a moderate room, is broken 
in a resplendent shop-window, it is no joke to 
those w'ho have to bear the loss. Here again 
insurance is effected, albeit the Company or office 
are quite ignorant whether the particular estab- 
lishment named will or will not be included 
among those which suffer. 

Honesty — surely this cannot be appraised and 
gauged by a premium standard 1 Veritably, how- 
ever, such is really the case. There is a ‘Gua- 
rantee Society ’ which engages, on the receipt of 
defined annual premiums, to make up the whole 
or an aliquot part of the defalcations of which a 
defaulting clerk may be guilty ; and banks and 
large commercial houses fully rely on the sound- 
ness of such insurances. A very curious instance 
this of probabilities, based on well ascertained 
aritbruetical averages of honesty and depravity. 

So it is all around us. Prediction, in the sense 
we have explained, renders its invaluable aid in 
more ways than can easily be enumerated. If we 
call it propliecy, the meaning will be pretty much 
the same ; hut it is better to say prediction, as less 
likely to raise objection. 


OLD FOLKS. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows : Whilst 
ffesiding in Ceylon a good niany years ago I 
several times heard of men and women living 
in some neighbouring village who were said 
to be above one huiVdred years old ; and out 
of curiosity 1 went to see them. In that climate, 
there is little variation of the seasons, and not 
much to impress the mind with the transition 
from one year to another ; and I found that the 
supposed cases of longevity were not real, but 
imaginary. The colloquy was generally something 
like the following: ‘Good-morning, uncle' — a 
very flattering title for an Englishman to use in 
addressing an aged native 1 — ‘ You seem to be very 
old.’ ‘Yes; I am a great age now.’ — ‘Well, how 
old are you?’ ‘1 don’t know. I have lost all 
count. I think I am above a hundred.’ — ‘ Indeed ! 
Then you will remember the English taking the 
island from the Dutch?’ *0 yes, I was just 
thirteen years old then!’ As the English took 
Ceylon from the Dutch in 1795, and the question 
was put in 1856, it followed tliat tlie supposed 
centenarian was but in his seventy-fifth year ! A 
similar question put to an old woman who was 
believed to have lived more than a century, 
would bring to light a connection between some 
leading event in her life and the imprisonment 
of the king of Kandy at Point de Galle. Perhaps 
her first husband died that year, or her eldest 
daughter was married ; and as her recollection 
was clear as to her own age at the time, there 
was no difficulty in calculating that she was not 
much tnore than threescore years and ten. 

Though there are undoubted cases of centena- 
rians in various localities, some of whom have 
their faculties in wonderful repair, there is an 
instinctive love of the marvellous in human 
nature, which sometimes leads old people to 
exaggerate their age, and in other cases to persuade 
themselves—- though they cauuot persuade others 


— ^that they are still comparatively young,' A 
gentleman who was shewing me a literary paper 
which he had written in k very clear bold nand» 
remarked ; * I always write very distinctly, tliat I 
may have no difficnlty in reading my mannscripts 
when old age comes upon me.’ He was then 
bordering on seventy ! Another veiy vigorous 
old gentleman aged seventy-seven, who was. at 
the head of a large publishing establishment, was 
explaining to a friend the enormous amount of 
work he went through from day to day. His 
friend remarked that it must tell upon him 
seriously at his age. ‘ 0 no,’ he replied ; ‘ I don’t 
feel it now ; but I expect I shall do in after-life I ’ 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the following 
anecdotes ; but they may serve to ‘ point a moral 
and adorn a talc.’ In the old coaching-days, when 
a coach stopped on one occasion to change horses, 
one of the passengers strolled along a green lane, . 
and was surprised to see an old man sitting under 
the hedge crying. In answer to a question as to 
the cause of his grief, he relied that his father 
had been healing him. The passenger, wlio 
thought the father of an old man like that must 
be a curiosity worth seeing, asked him to take 
him to his lather. The old man led him to a 
cottage where a very old man was standing at 
the gate, looking very angry. ‘Is this your son ?’ 
he asked. ‘Yes,’ replied the very old man gruffly. 

‘ He tells me you have been beating him,’ said the 
passenger. ‘ Yes ; and he deserves beatiTig, the 
young rascal, for he has been throwing stones at 
bis grandfatlier /’ 

1 have heard of another old man and his wife, 
both of wliom had readied tlie venerable age of 
one hundred. ’J’liey had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom died unmarried at the age ol' 
seventy-two. The old woman was quite incf)ii8til- 
ahle on account of their irreparable los.s. This 
younge.st daughter had evidently been lier i)et, lor 
after their return I'roiu the funeral, she saiil to her 
husband, amidst her sobs and tears; ‘1 ahvay.s 
tellt thee, John, that we should never rear that 
child ! ’ 


• 0 N' L Y ! 

Ih the IwJipIit, in the "loamin", 

Of IS’ovenibei’s thirteenth day. 

Lie.'* my open desk befoic mo ; 

What 1 iuu.se on, wlio sha^ say ? 

Here are stored my choicest treasures — 
Stored for many a -weary year ! 

Desk ! old silent fiieiid, 1 love thee, 

Witno.ss mute of many a tear ! 

Ohlt a blue knot of ribbon, 

Dropped from a fair -woman’s hair 1 

Oki-t II poor withered flower, 
faded lie, enshrinbd there ! 

Osr.Y one lock, lonp and golden. 

Cut from off a sunny head ! 

OkIjT letters, sere and yellow. 

Traced by fingers white and dead 1 

Well ! — I close thee. God be jiraishd ! 

Bitter memories lost not aye I 

Time, to tenderness oft moHowe 
Saiidest thoughts of days gone by ! 

A. n. B. 
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^ ^ in another ; for in the person of Hayraddin Mau- 

IN GIPSY TENT.S. grabin we have it placed before us in the darkest 

Wr remember some years ago walking out ofj colours. 

Maidstone to Penenden Heath, It was a still, Yet, whatever the truth or untruth that appears 
warm evening in the beginning of May. A in tliese representations of gipsy character, it is to 
crescent moon hung low in the heavens, and in j be remembered that so little has been written of 
her soft and misty radiance the stars looked wan | gipsies which did not in the main tend to fortify 
and leeble. A solitary nightingale made music to ' the popular prejudices, that it was next to im- 
the night, and her liquid notes filled all the silence ! possible to form any opinion as to their character 
with melody. Out in the dim distance of the j in which the evil elements did not preponderate, 
heath were numerous .scattered points of light, j over the good. In< the past two or three cen- 


only one degree brighter than the stars above 
them, and looking as if a straggling company of 


turies, they have been to the civilised world 
what the Jews were to the people of the middle 


glow-worms were lighting themselves to some ages — objects of persecution, of infjyny, of social 
midnight conference. ‘What are those lights?’ contempt. But gipsies, we are glad to learn, are 
was the natural inquirj', ‘Oh, these are the not by any means so black as they have been 
gipsies ; tliey camp regularly out on the heath.’ ; painted ; nor did w’e know how much they were 
Here we were, then, within a few hundred yards unlike the stereotyped portraits of them, until we 


of a tril^e of Euglisli 


Inul perused the newly published work from the 


No effort u’iis made to €.xplore the heath ' pen of Mr Francis 11. Qroorae {In Gipsy Tents: 
further ; as in truth, the ideas Ave had formed of , Edinburgh, Nimmo & Co.), 

thesti ‘ houseless rovers of the silvan w’orld’ were ! Mr Groome is already w’ell known as an autho- 


cuesti • nouseicss rovers oi me silvan world' were 
not of the most prepossessing kind'. Yet these 
ideas were not jierhajis very dilferent from those 
generally entertained of this mysterious ami wan- 
•lering race ; for with mo.st peojde, any know- 


Mr Groome is already w’ell known as an autho- 
rity — perliaps the chief living authority — on the 
subject of gipsies, their history aud language ; 
their habits, and manners, and morals. His know- 
ledge of them has been gained by practical and 


lialge posse.ssed of the gipsies is as likely as not to j prolonged observation, and by the study of their 
have been derived from the pages of poetry and ; history in the past The present work is not 
romance, rather than from authentic history or | written in the ordinary historical form ; aud for this 
personal observation. And neither the romancers I reason some readers may be disposed to ‘go away 
nor the poets have, as a rule, done much to elevate j with the impression that they have been perusing 
our conceptions of the gipsy character. Perhaps i a romance rather than looking upon a picture of 
Sir Walter Scott in his Meg Merrilies has done real gipsy life. If so, this would be a misfortune, 
more than most novelists to humanise these wan- both for the reader and the writer. Mr Groome’s 
(lerers — to teach us that, even under flie scarlet account of the gipsies is mainly given in the shape 
mantle of the weird gipsy woman, with her of conversations ‘in gipsy tents,’ in which, with 
inysteriou-s incantations, her muttered anathemas, the exception of the writer, all the interlocutors are 
her wild bursts of impetuous and revengeful Romane— that is, gipsies ; yet wbat passes between i 
passion, there yet beats a woman’s heart, a heart them is nevertheless solid aud historical fact, 
not incapable of empathy and goodness and More than a merely literary purpose is served in 
fidelity, though handicapped may be with a so shaping the discourse. It has the advantage 
more than average supply of that ‘deceitfulness’ I which all truly dramatic representations have, of 


which is said to be the prerogative of all hearts. 
But if the novelist has soRened his representation 
of the type in this instance, he has not done so 


which all truly dramatic representations have, of 
bringing us into closer contact with the everyday 
life of the men and women so treated — their pleas- 
ures and cares, their likings aud dislikes, their 
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Tirtoes And vices. The whole is clothed iu a fas- 
cinating literary style; sharp, pointed, piotnresqnej 
full of etrikiitg portraits sympathetically drawn. 
Nor can one lay the book down without feeling 
iiat the author succeeds in bringing the gipsy 
people nearer to us as men and as brothers, than 
has ever been done in any former work on this 
strange and little understood race. 

The gipsies appear to have arrived in England 
and Scotland some time about the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century; 
but very little is known of their early history 
and condition beyond what may be gathered from 
the criminal and statutory records of the period. 
It is not a pleasant picture 'which is thus pre- 
sented to us ; the treatment of the gipsies, both 
in England and Scotland, forming one dismal 
record of death and repression. ‘It was,’ as Mr 
Grooine observes, ‘ something like the cruel old 
Norfolk gardener. He was hoeing one day, and 
a frog hopped out before him. “ I ’ll larn you to 
be a frog,” said crabbed Roger ; and hoed it forth- 
with in pieces. So, “ I ’ll larn you to be gipsies,” 
said English lawgivers ; and tho gallows were 
their means of education.’ 

There are, as already remarked, gipsies and 
gipsies ; and themsedves coinidaiu that g6rgios — that 
js, the people outside the gipsy world — ‘fancy all 
gipsies the same — Lovells and Taylors, Stanleys 
and Turnerc, Boswells and Norths. Nay, worse 
than that, they take for gipsies the nailers, 
potters, besoi^-inakers, all the tagrag and bobtail 
travelling on the roads.’ And, in truth, 'wc all 
know a type of so-called gipsy that is commonly 
to be met with. You have only to stumble into 
some bit of w'aste groiiud where the tent is 
pitched, to have at once tangible testimony of their 
presence. There is the brown canvas stretched 
loosely over its low semicircular supports — the cart 
with its shafts leaning upon the ground, and the 
skeletonised horse feeding near by — kettles, teapots, 
and other utensils lying scattered about among the 
straw and ashes at the entrance to the tent, and 
a woman with dishevelled hair pottering about 
the open fire on which the family meal is cook- 
ing. Half-way witliin the tent door is seen the 
prostrate form of her lord, as he lazily smokes 
his blackened pipe or is wrapt in mid-day slum- 
ber— and from all points of the compass, sweeping 
down upon yon with the suddenness of a simoom, 
a sw'arm of little ragged wretches, unwashed, un- 
kempt, unrestrained, each more eager than another 
to be the first — to beg. Nothing can possibly be 
said in support of such a state of things ; it is 
contrary to alH reasonable conceptions of social 
order and progress. 

Happily, such wandering creatures are not to 
be confounded with the genuine gipsy, many of 
whom are not only respectable in themselves, 
but can boast both of the respectability and afflu- 
ence of their ancestors. In Mr Groorae’s book 
many graphic pictures are drawn of ancient 
gipsy grandeur — that >19, among the SlUe of the 


I tribe. Ope interloeutpr, sp6ak:tiig of the time 
I when ij^dfathei' wps travelling with forty 
I pounds in his pocket to spend on horses, 
says; ‘Why, yo|’d see the lanes then crowded 
with. Romani — Lovells and Boswells and Stan- 
leys and Hemes and Chilcotts. Something like 
gipsies they were, with their riding-horses, anal 
hunters, to ride to the fairs and wakes on ; and 
the women with their red cloaks and high old- 
fashioned beaver hats ; and the men in beautiful 
silk velvet coats and white and yallow satin 
waistcoats, and all on ’em booted and spurred. 
Why, I mind hearing tell of my grandfather’s 
oldest sister, Aunt Marbelenni, and that must 
have been a hundred years and more. She was 
married to a very rich farmer in Gloucestershire, 
so she was very well off ; and one day some of 
her brothers went to call on her ; and when she 
seen ’em, she wouldn’t allow them into her house, 
for she said ; “ Now that I am married, I shall 
expect you all to come booted and silver-spurred.” 
Gipsies ! wliy, there aren’t no gipsies now, . . 
All the old families are broken up — over in 
’Mericay, or gone iu houses, or stopping round the 
nasty poverty towns. My lather wouldn’t ha’ 
stopped by Wolverhampton, not if you’d gone on 
your bended knees to him and offered him a 
pound a day to do it. He’d have runned miles 
if you'd just have shewn him the places where 
some of these new-fashioned travellers has their 
tents,’ 

That a certain praiseworthy degree of tlirift 
and industry exists among many of tho gi}'sy 
iamilit'B, is evinced by the circumstance that each 
of their large tents costs between ten. and twenty 
pounds, that their two-wdiceled carts cost forty 
pounds apiece, and that many of the men carry on 
a very extensive trade iu horses. Tiie interior 
of their tents is roomy and comfortable. The 
largest of them arc twenty feet deep, twelve feet 
wide, and len'feet high. ‘Round the sides runs a 
kind of divan, of oat-straw spread with furs and 
brilliant rugs ; a dais is formed at the further end 
by featlier-heJs, blankets, and other bedding ; in 
the midst is a cari>et, sure to\\0n of Romani pros- 
perity. A nosegay of wild-flowers, a hunch of 
Vithered hops, some peacock feathers, a looking- 
glas.s, and two resplendent carriage-lanips, are all 
the adornments ; hut the effect is neither unhomely 
nor inaesthetic ; there are thousands worse housed 
than are the houseless gipsies.’ Nor, if statistics 
are to go for anything, is tho sanitary condition of 
such dwellings so defective as at first thoughts we 
may imagine. Mr Groome gives a list of families 
born and brought up iu tents : Bazena Clifton, 
sixteen children, fifteen living; Silvanus Lovell, 
thirteen children, twelve living ; Sylvester Boswell, 
eight children, seven living ; Noah Boswell, four- 
teen children, thirteen living ; Edward Taylor, 
thirteen children, ten living; Elijah Smith, nine 
children, eight living ; Ezekiel Boswell, five 
children, four living ; John Wpojl, seven children, 
all living ; and Harry Organ (hall-breed), six 
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i^Udron, all living. Oiur antW, therofoire, » ot 
opinion tbat this tenMile ia not an nnmixod ovil 
—that these tents are, 'when properly kept, and 
sobriety and decency observed among the inmates, 
mnch to be preferred to the dens of Spital fields, 
and the thousand other slums of our lai^e cities. 

One great drawback of this wandering life — ^and 
the importance of which Mr Groome is fully alive 
to— is the difficulty of conjoining with it proper 
means of education. Various schemes have been 
proposed ; and each of these is here discussed, and 
what is good in it pointed out. The gipsy encanjp- 
ments, however, are not changed in all cases with 
the day or the week ; at certain places in England 
as many as two Imndred gipsies may be found 
encamped from 'the end of October to the begin- 
ning of April ; and there are other jilaces where 
they have not shifted their quarte-rs for two, five, 
even sixteen years. In such instances as these, 
there is nothing to prevent gipsy children from 
attending school ; nor does the difficulty in Mr 
Groome’s opinion lie wholly with the gipsies, for 
schooltnaslt'ro in many cases are not very willing to 
receive them. The chief difficulty counects itself 
with the children of those gipsies who wander all 
the year through ; and y<‘t even these wanderers 
are becoming anxious for education to their chil- 
dren. Our author stateath.it he lately had a letter 
from one of the J.ee.s, nomad English gipsies who 
tr.ivel in JSorth Wales, stating that, tliough illiterate 
like mo'-t of their lirethrcn, tiiey arc keeping w'lth 
them a Welsh gip^y lad who can read and write 
well, and so acts as thidr jirivate secretary ; and 
more, than that, is tutor to the entire laiuily. The 
letter was written by him ; ‘ but at its loot stood a 
huge and laboiious “iMamiel Lee” — a hint, it 
struck me, to gipsy eilucutioniits.' Mr (iroome 
tlierelurc jiroj'U'*-. that gip-y scluolm.i'.ter.s should 
be appointed ior the eliildien of our chiet Englifth 
‘gip^yries;' and if sucli were w.aited, he would 
eiioa^e to find at least a score, d’liis jiian appears 
ria-ooable. To take measures, with the hope of 
dnviiig them suddenly out of their nomad life, 
to betake Uiem'.elves to houso.s, would be certain 
to tail. It is impossible to change the habibs 
of ceiituiies in a day; and the adojitiou of such 
educatioii.il iiHM.sures as would best meet the 
eiuergencv with lea-.t s.nilice of the teeliiigs and, 
it may be said, instincts ol the gipsy tubes, is 
the more likely to be iii the end sucLeistul. 

For a cl.i-'s of peisoiis tliat are popukirly 
8 Ui>poscd to live by winking on the biiperst!- 
tious and eredulilies of tlieir leliows, tlie gijxdes 
are llieniselvea siugululy supcrnlitious. Some 
gijihies set their bouts crosswise before they go 
to bed, faiicung thereby to keep aw'ay the cramp ; 
a female gipsy carried the skeleton of a mole’s 
foot, which she called a ‘fairy loot,’ beeau.se she 
believed it good against rlieumutism ; and it is 
a standing tnith amongst tlicm that babies in 
teething slionld wearu necklace made of myrtle 
stems, which lor a boy, must be cut by a woman ; 
by a man, for a girl. An adder’s slough, or a bit 
of mouiitaiii-ash, is certain to bring good luck ; 
and with the same object, somo ot the children 
wear round their necks black bags coutaiiiiug frag- 
meuts ol a bat. In order to hurt an enemy, you 
have only to stick pins in a red cloth rag and burn 
the same ; others, for the same end, resort to the 
cruel practice ol slicking jnus in a toad till it 
looks like a hedgehog, and then bury it, with 
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gipstes are to ue met with on the road, ut 
an old woman, a 'ghost-seer/ we are told that 
she carried in her pocket a little china dog 
dressed like a doll. ‘ I mind,’ says the gipsy who 
tells the story, ‘ she lost it once, and she vms in 
an awful state till it was found ; and she nsed 
to fancy it would talk to her when she was all 
alone smoking her pipe in the wagon. You 
should have seen a i»ack she had of VC 17 old* 
fortune-telling cards, which was painted in dif- 
ferent colours. She used to select the different 
ones- for each day ; sometimes she would have 
those with the devil and sarpents on ’em, Uien 
other days she would carry those with birds and 
palaces.’ 

That gipsies arc not so irreligious in’ their 
habits and modes of Ibouglit as is too readily 
believed of them, many affecting proofs are given 
in this book ; and the testimony of various clergy- 
men is cited in evidence of the decorum and 
piety of many members of the English ‘gipsyries,’ 
<ind the regularity of their observance of the 
sacraments, and attendance upon public worship. 
One instance may be quoted. The Rev. J. Finch- 
Smith, of Aldridge Rectory, near Walsall, writes ; 

‘ During the thiity years that I have been rector 
of this parish, members of the Boswell family 
have been almost constantlv resident hero. I 
buried the head of the family in 1874, who died 
at the age of eighty-seven. He was a regular 
attendant at the parish church, and jailed not to 
bow his liead reverently when he entered within 
J the hou.se of God. I never saw or heard any 
Imrm ot the man. He was a quiet and inoffensive 
man, and worked industriously as a tinman within 
a short time of hks death. If lie had rather 
a sharp eye for a little gift, that is a trait of 
character by no means coiifiuod to gipsie.s. One 
of his d.uiglilers was married here to a meiuher of 
the Boswell tribe ; and another, who rejoiced in 
the name of Britaunia, I buried in the father’s 
grave two years ago. After his death, she and her 
mother removed to an adjoining parish, whore 
she was coiilirnied by Bishop Selwyu in 1870. 
Regul.ir as was the old man at church, I never 
could persuade liia wile to come. In 1809 , I bap- 
tised privately an infant of the same tube, whose 
jiarents were travelling through the jiaiis.Ii, and 
whose mother was naiiied Elvira. Great was the 
admiration of my domestics at the sigiit of the 
beautiiiil lace which ornamented the rob,e in which 
the child was brought to my house. Clearly there 
are gipsies, and those of a well-known tribe, glad 
to receive the ministrations of the church.’ AVith 
such material to work ujion, it does not seem that 
the social imjirovement of the gipsies need bo 
looked on as the liopele.s.s task which many believe 
it to be. If Mr Gioome’s book is successful in 
removing this and other misconceptions regarding 
this interesting people, ho will have accomplished 
what is by no iiieaus an uniinportaut juu jiose. 

Besides throwing much new and interesting 
light upon the social aspects of the gipsy charac- 
ter, Mr Groome deals at some length with the 
Romani or gipsy language, of v hicli he ia him- 
self a fluent speaker ; and such of the trans- 
lations of their tales and traditions as ho gives are 
singularly euterlainiug, and will serve as valuable 
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con^butions to this department of folk-lore. The 
effect of jthe book as a whole is to elevate the 
gij»y character in the popular acceptation ; many 
of tke facts given being well fitted not only to 
draw public attention to the social condition of 
these people, but to afford our legislators some 
satisfactory clue to the solution of the difficulties 


expedition to Flarastead, the Governor’s hill- 
residence. It being a two, hours' ride, first down- 
hill to Gordontown, and then up the other side 
of the valley, we started at eleveu A.M., the 
Major, Mrs EdgeWore, and myself, and reached 


Flamstead about one 


The house is a small 


unpretending place, but commands, magnificent 


which pivsently surround the q^uestions of gipsy I views of the bay. We were hospitably welcomed 
education and gipsy improvement. by Sir Anthony Musgrave the Governor, and 

[ Lady Musgrave ; and after luncheon, strolled over 


JAMAICA. 


to Little Flamstead, the hill residence of the 
, MT HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA. Commodore of the station, which is close by. 

CHAI’TKR IV.-A WKST INDIAN STORM AND _ ^ Very pretty little place is Flamstead the 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. ft^wcr-gardcn surrounded by a 

fence all straggling over with jessamine on one 
The next few days passed over pleasantly enough, j side, and its neat kitchen-garden on the other. 
We lounged and read and played lawn-tennis in j In the former, the Commodore pointed out to us 
the evenings. We returned the visits of our neigh- an English holly, the only one in the island. In 


CHAI’TER IV.— A WEST INDIAN STORM AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


hours,' and lunched or dined with them, as the 
case might be. In all, four or five families were 
dotted about the bills within visiting distance, and 
visiting is the business of life in the Jamaican hills. 
Not by any means the formal visits which bore 
us at home— quite the contrary. Almost every 
lady in the hills has her ‘day,’ w'hen all her 
neighbours assemble, and the officers come up 
from the Camp, and down from New-Ca.stle. Tea 
and iced claret-cup are liberally provided ; and 
the elders lounge and chat, and the young folks 


I front of the cottage is a heliograpli, with which 
! the Commodore can communicate by flashing 
i signals with Port-lioyal and the ships in the" 
! harbour. Everything iiuside and outside the cot- 
j tage was trim aud orderly and 8 hip-.sbape, with 
I the trimness aud order which sailors’ hands only 
; can produce. Meantime, as we stood admiring 
j the view, heavy clouds from the north-east came 
' pouring up over the Guava Hidge. In less than 
i ten miniilos they had swept up and complettdy 
i covered the hill on which we w'ere standing. The 


flirt and play tennis, and occasionally get up an i splendid scenery faded away like a mirage, and a 


impromptu dance. dense cold mi.Ht surrounded u.s. 

, But in addition to this, Jamaican hill-ladies are | ‘We had best be off,’ said the Major ; ‘we are 
almost always really at home and the intimacy j going to catch it on the way home.’ 
between theiu, on account of their isolation, is much I A* low muttering of tlm’iulcr was making itself 
more familiar than is usual in England. So if Mrs ! heard a.s we put on our w’aterproofs and rode out 
A. feels bored, she slips on a riding-skirt, and goes ' of the gate. 

over to lunch and spend the afternoon with Mrs j ‘Tlie seasons [meaning the rainy season.s, which 


impromptu dance. 

, But in addition to this, Jamaican hill-ladies are I 
almost always really at home and the intimacy ! 
between theip, on account of their isolation, is much : 
more familiar than is usual in England. So if Mrs ! 


B., leaving word for her husband to call for her; occur in May and October | are coming, I am 

when he comes up from the plains. And Mrs B. | sure,’ stud Mrs Kdgeware. ‘An<l we .shrill hi; all 

in her turn does the same. Then a house in the . mewed up in the damj> for a week, with nothing to 
Jamaican hills i.s sehiom or never without one or ; do hut to stove our clothes.’ 
more guests. Every house ha.s spare rooms ; and | ‘ Here it comes ! ’ said Cliurloy. 

the mode of living is so simyde, that the addition | Nearly a hundred yards in front, ^v•e could see 
of one or two to the family circle reckons but little j the rain* as it came rushing on u.s, and hear the 
in point of cost. Expensive luxuries are unobtain- j huge drops, big a.s half-crowns, Tiattcring on the 
able, and the ordinary articles of consumption j leaves and hraflche!». Such rain i never .saw. In 
are fairly cheap. Beef is sixpence, mutton one ' an instant our ))cnie.s. were as wet us if they had 
shilling, per pound, all the year round ; while ; been dragged through a river. Waterproofs, 
vegetables, fruit, &c., which, as I mentioned before, i umbrella.s,’ nothing could rehi.st it. It insinuated 
are brought to the door for .sale by the country- ■ itself through my umbrella, and came trickling 

n le, are very cheap. Besides, official salaries ' over the peak ol' my white helifkit It s.aturateij 
imaica are not large, so that any attempt at | my waterproof, and came jiouriiig over my knees 

extravagance or display would be looked on with ■ down into my boots. Another moment and the 

little favour in the hills. Nothing plea.ses a low- j .seat of my saddle ivas a.s wet as a sponge. Mrs 
land young lady 80 much as an invitation to spend Edgeware's pretty hat and feather were now a 
some time in the hills. Life there has a picnic mass of dripping pulp. The rain swept away the 
flavour about it, which is a delicious relief to the surface of the road till it resembled the bed of 
dust and glare and monotony of the plains, so | a mountain torrent. Oii we bumped iu silent 
that invitations are freely given and gladly mi.sery, th^ cat-like ponies making play over 
accepted, every level yard of ground, and the thunder 

Strenuous attempts are made, and in most cases rumbling and roaring nearer and nearer every 
successfully, to prevent the intrusion of the demon minute. At Gordontown, the slender stream we 
ennui. , Every man-of-war which touches at Port - 1 had crossed in the morning was now a raging 


Royal has invitations freely accorded to its officers ; 
then a dance is arranged, and young ladies come 
riding over the hills for inil&s to enjoy it. The 
soldiers flock down from New-Castle. Eveiybody 
has one or more guests billeted on him, and danc- 
ing is kept up with a spirit unknown at home ; so 
that life in the Jamaican hills rubs on not uncom- 
fortaVAy on the whole. .One day was spent in an 


yellow flood. 

‘Another twenty minutes will do it,’ said the 
Major, cantering over the bridge ; ‘and then for a 
B. and S. and a tub. — By Jove ! ’ The exclama- 
tion was caused by a vivid flafsh of lightning, 
accompanied by a most appalling clap of thunder. 
Flash and report were absolutely simultaneous. 
Across the hideous steely glare I saw the forked 
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lightning flickering like a silver ribbon. As for 
the thunder, it was simply one dull crash, as if a 
hammer had struck the mountain ; and then all 
was still save the fierce rushing of the rain. I 
confess I was startled ; but as hiy companions did 
not seem to mind it much, 1 said nothing. A 
quarter of an hour later, we got home in a forlorn 

All that day (Thursday), Friday, and Saturday 
it poured without a moment’s intermission. Satur- 
day night was signalised by a thunder-storm which 
threw into the shade everything of the kind I had 
previously experienced. From about ten p.m., 
when we went to bed, the thunder and lightning 
never ceased for a moment. About twelve at 
night I had to get up to close the windows, as the 
rain was beating in through the Venetians ; and I 
confess I didn’t like it. The windows of my room 
looked over the Dutch garden ; and in the blinding 
glare of the successive waves of green, blue, and 
silver flame that swept across it, every leaf on the 
bushes, every pebble on the walks, was plainly 
visible. Through the whole of that awful night 
of Saturday, October 11, 187.0 — a night that will 
long be remembered in Jamaica — over all the 
hideous din of the thunder could be heard the 
fain, failing ceaselessly, like a shower of bullets, 
on the shingled roof, 

I was roused from a troubled sleep next morn- 
ing by Charley coming into my room about six 
A.M. The ^Major’s thick boots were covered with 
mud. ‘ Tliis is a bad business,’ said he. 

‘ What ’s the matter C 1 asked, 

‘ Come out and see,’ replied he, ‘ as soon as you 
get on your clothes.’ 

In a few minutes I joiiKid him on the lawn, 
where 1 h 'lud him talking to a gray-bearded man, 
the lioad Superintendent of the district. Here the 
damage done was plain enough. I have men- 
tioned that a boviler of high lemon-gras.s ran all 
round the tennis-ground. From this border the 
bank ran sharply down to the road which wound 
beneath. For about twenty yards the whole face 
of the bank had slipped down. Part rested in 
confused heaps on the road beueatli ; and in one 
place the road itself had given bay under the 
weight, and a yawning chasm, nearly five yards 
across, gaped lu its j-lace. On the other side, 
another landslip had .swept away the road to the 
church, leaving only a narrow ledge about eighteen 
inches wide, so that access to Cruigtou was cut oil' 
on both sides, 

‘ I have known the country for J'orty years,’ said 

Mr E , the Superintendent, ‘and I never saw 

anything like this. It looks as if a waterspout 
had passed over the district. Every bridge on the 
Hope Tiiver is swept away. New-Oastle is cut off; 
80 we have been obliged to get the Major's leave 
W the mules with the supplies to pass through 
here.’ He pointed out to me, as ho spoke, a num- 
ber of natives who were billing out a path through 
the brushwood on the far side of the landslip, 
while a train of laden mules, with supplies for 
New-Castle, waited patiently behind, 

‘We’jre not done with it yet,’ said Charley, 
pointing to the heavy masses of cloud that were 
sweeping up from the west over the Guava Ridge 
mountain. ‘ However,' we will go in and get 
breakfast, — I must make my way down to Gordon- 
town,’ he added to me ; ‘ so, if you don’t mind a 
ducking, you might come with me.’ 


As we were turning towaid« the houses we 
heard the rattle of hoofs, and saw an* officer in 
high boots and white helmet cantering down the 
church road. The white helmet appeared and 
disappeared as the rider cantered down the wind- 
ing road. 

‘ I wonder, does he know the road is gone ? ’ 
said Mr E . 

He did not, apparently, for he turned the last 
corner at a sharp canter ; and there, ten yards 
before him, yawned the gulf where the road had 
been. The pony was pulled sharply up, and th^ 
young officer rode slowly forwara. I have said 
that where the road was swept away, a narrow 
ledge about three yards long, and certainly not 
more than a couple of feet wide, had been left, 
which ran across the face of the landslip. Below 
this ledge, the grountl, covered with the.d(!d)ris 
of the slip, fell away in an almost, sheer descent 
to the bed of the torrent, at least three hundred 
feet below. Without hesitating a second, the 
officer kicked his feet out of the stimips, and rode 
across, his pony stepping slowly and gingerly, 
with his nose closse to the ground. From our 
point of view, unable as we were from the distance 
to see the ledge, the effect was most singular ; he 
seemed to be riding in mid-air across the white 
face of the cliff. It appeared to be, and I have no 
doubt was, a horribly dangerous feat, 

‘ It ’s ilartia of the said the Major. ‘ He 

is Acting Commissary for New-Castle;' and pre- 
sently Mr Martin rode in. « 

‘There’s the deuce and all to pay. Major,’ said 
Mr Martin, throwing the reins on tlie neck of his 
reeking pony. .Slightly made, and under the 
middle size, was Mr Alartin, with clear-cut features 
and resolute blue eyes. Soaked and bedraggled 
I a-s he was, he looked a soldier every inch. ‘ The 
deuce and all to pay,’ lie repeated, jumping off his 
pony and unclasping hi.s heavy cloak. ‘All our 
supplies are cut oft'. I have been out since four 
A.M. Tried to reach the Garden.s by the militaty 
road ; but every bridge is gone, and in places the 
whole road. I sent a messenger across the hills 
to tell them to send up some mules this way, and 
I see your road is gone too. I niusi get down to 
Gordontown. Tho.se lazy blacks will do nothing, 
and we’ll have the men living on preserved salmon 
and sardines,’ 

‘I’m going after breakfast,’ replied the Major; 

‘ so come in and have something to eat, and we ’ll 
.start together. — Would you like to come I’ he added 
to me. ‘ You’ll get frightfully drenched, luind.’^ 

I agreed to go ; and we went into breakfast. 

The most extraordinary reports wore coming in, 
Mrs Edgeware told us. The entire village ot 
Gordontown was said to have been swept away; 
and there was a ghastly rumour that at a place 
called Dry River, upwards of twenty native women 
and children had been drowned when attempting 
to cross, by the sudden rise of the river. The 
black butler confirmed these melancholy tidings. 

‘ Hall wash away,’ he observed w'ith a gloomy shalce 
of the head. 

We were soon in the saddle, making our way 
down the new path the natives had billed out for 
the comuus.sariat mules. The rain had begun 
to fall heavily again, and the going was awful, the 
ponies sinking above their fetlocks in the soaking, 
slippy clay, ifliarley had provided me with a 
huge pair of overalls, reaching to mid-thigh ; and 
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with those and my waterproof, I entertained hopes, 
alas ! vain hopes, of remaining dry. Our way lay 
down the road iip which I had ridden on the day 
of my arrival ; but it was scarcely recognisable. 
The entire surface had been swept away. Long 
stretches, .strewn with boulders of all shapes and 
sizes, alternated with regions of slippery, viscous 
mud ; the whole scored with ragged channels, 
through which torrents of yellow muddy water 
v'cre pouring. In one place, a torrent from the 
hills, catching the road on the inner side of a bend, 
‘had scooped it out like a clieese, scarcely leaving 
room to pass. The great pit, some twenty feet 
long by fifteen deep, shewed the force of the water, j 
Everywhere appeared traces of the awful damage i 
done by the flood, from the huge laiulslip which 
had carried away half the side of a mountain, to 
the thiy one that had merely wrecked some poor 
black iVl low’s provision-garden. 

As we got lower down, we could hear the roar 
of the two riv'ers — the Hope River, which rises 
near New-Castle ; and the Fbinistead River, W’liich 
rises in the Port-Royal mountains, and w-hicli unite 
their waters about a mile higher up, as they 
thundered along the valley and past the pretty 
village of Gordoiitown. At last, a turn in the 
road gave us a view of the huge yellow flood, 
nearly a hundred yards wide, and sweeping down 
with a fury it is impossible to describe. Of the 
pretty wooden bridge we liad crossed on the 
previous I'liunsday, when visiting Flanistcad, not a 
trace was left, except a break in the surface of 
the water, marking the position of a submerged 
pier. A few iniinites more, and w’e reached the 
foot of the hill. Such a scene of ruin and desola- 
tion ns then presented it.self to us, .1 never saw 
before ! The main road to Kingston here runs for 
more than a mile along the bottom of the vallcj', 
having steep hills on one side, and the river on 
the other. About a hundred yards from the 
Police Piarrack, an immense landslip had taken 
place, covering the road to a depth of thirty or 
forty feet. Scrambling over lliis — w’e had left 
our jionies at the Barrack — we came pre.sently to 
an enormous chasm, big enough to hold a coach- 
aud-four, through wdiich a furious torrent was 
pouring. A small watercourse, which ran down 
the hillside at this point, had become so swulleu 
in a few hours by the deluges of rain, that it had 
burst right through the road into the river beyond, 
causing the ruin we saw. 

Crossing hy a couple of planks, we went on to 
the place where the river is daiuined for the 
Kingston water-supply. Here the road, following 
the course of the river, bemds sharji] y to the left 
nuder the overhanging hills. The dam, cros. 9 ing 
the river, strikes perpendicularly the centre ol 
the curve. It was here the worat damage was 
done. The outworks of the dam had h<!cn broken 
down, and lay about in confused and shattered 
masses ; while at the further end of the curve, the 
road, for a distance of fifty yard.s, had been com- 
pletely destroyed, and the ^gry flood W'as washing 
the base of the hill. 

Here we met General , the Director of Roads, 

who confirmed all the worst rumours we ha«J 
beard. The disaster at Dry River, he to, Id us, 
bad not been e.xaggerated. A number of the 
country-people — upwards of thirty, he said— -men, 
Women, ancl children, had reached the river on 
tbeir way borne from nmrket. The river was then 


' running in a wide and rapid but not very deep 
stream. An island lay in the centre. As the 
river was evidently rising rapidly, the unfortunate 
people determined to attempt to cross before the 
further rise of the* water should render it impoa- 
siblo. With considerable delay and difficulty 
they reached the island in the centre in safety, with 
their mules and donkeys. Once there, they found, 
to their dismay, that further progress w'as impos- 
sible. Between the island and the far side of the 
river, the swollen waters were rushing down in a 
volume and with a fury which nothing could 
resist. 'Worst of all, their retreat was cut off'. 
The stream they had crossed had risen behind 
them ; and there the unhappy people were, cooped 
up between two raging torrent.s, on an island the 
area of which was rapidly diminishing under the 
action of the water. The scene was appalling. 
Darkness was coming on ; the rain falling in 
torrents. Wild shrieks for lielp, agonised prayers 
to heaven, went up from the helpless crowd of 
Idacks, huddled together on that tiny speck of 
Land in the midst of the waters. Some few 
attempted to escape by swimming, but were swept 
away like straws, and drowned. Higher and 
higher rose the w.aters, blacker and blackcy the 
darkness that hid from the horrified sjiectulor-s oh 
the hanks the ghastly scenes on the island. Yet 
the piercing screams of avoinen, the hoarser cries 
of men, were still hoard at intervals, as grouj> 
after group of the heli»le8s people was swept 
away. At last, about half-past eight r.M. one ap- 
palling cry went up out of tlio darkness ; and then, 
save the rush and roar of the angry wat“rs, all 
was still. Nut one had .survived. Tlii.« had tixkeii 
place on the previous Saturday; and all tlirough 
Sunday, the swollen and distorted bodies i.>f tlie 
dead were being washed up, .some miles below 
the place where the disaster had liappened. 

Immense loss of life and property also look 
place along the Yallfihs Valley, wliitd) runs down 
to the sea east of llie Flanistoad Hills. Unlik<; 
most valleys in Jamaica, which narrow down to 
mere gullies, the Yallahs V’alley, through nearly 
all its extent, xvidens out into a succession of more 
or less ruggiid’ jdain.s, through which tlui Yallalis 
River makes its way to the sea. Years ago, pro- 
bably after heaxy rains, the river changed its 
channel, funning a conipletely irew one. On the 
ground left dry by ti)e river, timbers of iratives 
had built cottages. About hafi'-way doxvn, a neat 
meeting-honsc had been built, with a graveyard 
hard by, and the whole jdace was as flourishing a 
settlement as any on the island. 

On that dreadful Saturday, the river began to 
rise about five p.m. Many of the women and 
some of the men were away at market. In some 
cottages only the children were left. The river, 
draining ast it does an immense tract of country, 
rose with frightful rapidity. The poor people 
returning from work or market, found themselves 
confronted by a raging flood where they had 
crossed dry-shod in the morning. Filling the 
entire width of the valley, tire swollen W'aters 
ruslied on to the sea, hearing with them trees, 
cattle, horses, sheep, che.sts of drawers and other 
articles of furniture. T^here was no room for 
doubt. The river had swept the valley clean. 
Even the very soil of the graveyard ha<l been 
torn up, anil 'the coffins, with their occupants, 
washed out by the water. 
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‘Not to speak of the loss of life,* said the 
General in conclusion, -‘I don't believe a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds will cover 
the damage that has been done.’ 

Making our way back to tile Police Barrack, 
we got our ponies and rode a short distance up 
the road towards the New-Castle military road. 
Hete it was the same story of ruin and devasta- 
tion. The Post-office, the posting-stables, every- 
thing had been carried away by the furious 
torrent that rushed by, and in some places over 
the road, even though it had fallen considerably 
within the last few hour.s. 

At the picket-house, where a srnall detachment 
from New-Castle is always stationed, we found 
Martin sitting on his pony among a crowd of 
blacks, and in a towering rage. A lazy-looking 
half-caste, one of the army contractors, was ex- 
plaining to him how utterly impossible it was to 
forward the meat supplies to New-Custle. He ; 
had olfered a dollar — two dollars ; but the men 
would not go, the roads were so bad. He could 
do no more. I 

‘All right,’ broke in Martin sharply; ‘ theji I 
must try. — .Siin])Son ! ’ (this to a smart corporal 
who stood by at ‘ attention ’), ‘ I want twenty i 
men. A pound each a day. W(^ will charge 

it to Mr , who has contracted to forward 

supplies, rain or no rain.’ 

'I'ln; (‘diporal saluted, produced a pocket-book ; 
and in less than live minutes had twenty names 
down, to the, (li.suiay of the contractor. 

‘.Start tlnun at once, Simpson,’ said Martin. 
‘Tlnue i« ii jialh billed through Cruigton, which j 
Alajor E'lgewaro allows us to use. — Kather a | 
sell fur our conmii.-sariat friend,’ he ob.-erved to I 
us as we r'>dc away, ‘lie couid have got tlio.«e ! 
fellow.s e:i>ily for ten .shillings a head, hut w.as loo 
lazy to try. Notv he will have to pay a jiouud.’ j 
There lieing nothing more to see in this direc- I 
tion, we turneii homeward ; and after tlio usu.t. 1 ! 
anmunt of .stumbling and slipping and sliding, 
found ourselves at Ciaigton about one r.M., very 
wet, but with an awful appetite lor lunch. 


PKOFES, SIGNAL ETIQUETTE OF THE BAR. 

So,MK little time ago we published in thi.s 
Juvrnnl an account of the prelindiiary formalities 
required I'V the inns of Court of students desirous 
of being called to the Bar. in tiro pre.sent article 
we propose to i'urnisU our rcailer.s wiih some infor- 
nniliou as to the uinvritteu law known as Pro- 
fessional Etiquette by the practising nieml)er.s ofj 
the proi'ession. We may premise that to very few | 
of such members i.s this law iu its entirety even I 
approximately known — indeed many of the cus- ! 
toms which have acquired the force of law are of 
merely local application, some of theiii obtaining 
witliii'r tiie limits of one circuit and not of another, 
while others ate peculiar to the Chancery as dis- 
tinguished from the Common-law Bar. 

Most peojde are aware that England is divided 
into circuits or districts, to which the judges — 
Justices iu Eyre, as they were formerly called — 
make periodical visits, for the purpose of hearing 
such civil causes as may originate in. the district, 
and of trying those prisoners who may have been 
committed for trial within its limits. As a matter 
of fact the new J udicaturo Act has made it possible 
for civil causes originating in any part of England 


to be tried within the boundaries of any circuit, 
or in London or Westminster at the option of the 
plaintilE But this is not material to our present 
subject. Now', although iu law there is no reason 
why anjr barrister should not attend any and 
every circuit, the unwritten code to which we 
have adverted limits his choice to one ; nor is he 
permitted to change the circuit to which he may 
have first attached himself, after the lapse of three 
years. After a student is called, one of his first 
proceedings is to choose a circuit ; and having 
fixed upon one, in wdiich he has, or imagines h^ 
has, some influence or connection, he applies to 
the ‘Junior’ of such circuit for instructions as to 
the steps necessary in order to be elected to the ' 
Bar-mess. These steps vary in some slight par- 
ticulars in different circuits ; but as a rule, the 
candidate for admission has to get his name pro- 
po.sed by a Queen’s Counsel and gecondecl by a 
.Junior — that is, a member of the ‘ utter’ Bar, both 
being membeis of tbe mess. He has then to put 
in an appearance at one of the assize lowms, to 
give the electors an oi»portunity of seeing him in 
pensou ; and is afterwards balloted fur in llie n.sual 
w'ay. As w’e have before mentioned, if he have 
been a member of another circuit for more than 
three years, or if he have been called i'or more than 
three years w’ithout having been elected member 
of any circuit, the circumstance i.s generally con- 
sidered fatal; .and his election will not be pro- 
ceeded with. But otherwise, if nothing is known 
against the cainlidate })rolessionaliy or socially^ 
his election is usually a matter of course. Mem- 
bers of the Chancery Bar do not go on circuit. 

Once elected a. member of the circuit, the bar- 
rister becomes amenable to the jurisdiction of ‘Mr 
Junior’ for the time being, wlio is as a rule the 
youngest or one of the youngest members of the 
circuit, and whose duty it is to collect the fees, to 
make arrangements for the nie.ss-dinners, includ- 
ing the giving out to the mess-butler of the wine, 
which is usually the property of the mess, arfd 
koj't at the various hotels on the circuit frequented 
by the Bar. Formerly, a barrister when on circuit 
was obliged to take up his abode in lodgings ; and 
it was a jwol'essional misdemeanour, only expiabie 
by a fine, to enter an hotel wlien it was thought 
that he might come in contact with solicitors, and 
so gain an unfair advuutagv’, over his brethren. 
This rule has, however, heeii of late years relaxed ; 
but the laws agaimst ‘hugging a .solicitor’ are 
.still in force ; and it is an imlictahle offence for 
a barrister to be seen in the culfee-room of the 
hotel at which he is staying, or to occupy any 
other than a private room. A solicitor may be 
‘hugged’ iu various ways; but any api»roach to 
so reprehensible a practice, .should it come to the 
knowledge of the Attorney or Solicitor General 
of the circuit, is pretty sure to result in the prose- 
cution of the offender at the Bar of Mr Junior. 
The.se prosecutions are conducted after dinner 
on what is called ‘Grund-night,’ when one of th'o 
officers in question, a member of the junior Bar 
of longer standing than the Junior, vises and calls 
the att(;ntion of Mr Junior and Mr Senior — the 
latter the senior Queen’s Counsel present — to the 
misdemeanour complained of, nientuming the 
olfender by name, who has the right of being 
heard in vindication of his conduct. Mr Junior 
then takes the opinion of the mess, and pronounces 
sentence by fining the • delinquent, sometimes 
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in money, bnt usually in wine, varying from a 
single bqjtle to one, two, or even three dozen. 

> The offences cognizable by the court are nume- 
rous. Eiitering an assize town before commission- 
day— the day, namely, when the judges enter the 
town and ‘open the commission’— visiting or 
walking Avith a solicitor ; attending another circuit 
without a special fee— fifty guineas for a ‘silk,’ 
and twenty for a ‘ stuff gown’— travelling by rail- 
way in other than a first-class carriage ; being seen 
in any other part of the assize court than that set 
%i>apart for counsel ; even a mispronounced word 
ignorantly or accidentally let fall in the course 
of a speech — we once knew an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel fined for calling a bicycle a b?-cycle — are 
all indictable. Air Junior is also a stern censor 
in minor matters of etiquette, and will when 
necessary call the attention of some unconscious 
neophyte to Jhe fact that the coat worn by him 
in court is not of the authorised and conventional 
black, or that he has forgotten to put on his 
bands or to take off his necktie. 

At the expiration of the assize, Mr Junior’s 
duties terminate pro Um. ; but there are still 
sundry rules and regulations which the unwritten 
code compels members of the Bar to comply with. 
For instance, it is a thing not for a moment to be 
thought of that a Queen’s Counsel should open — 
as it is termed — the pleadings ; and hence the 
necessity that every ‘ silk,’ at anyrate when briefed 
for the plaintiff, should have a junior ‘with him,’ in 
prder that the latter may at the commencement 
of the proceedings state to the judge and jury the 
names of the parties, the allegations and conten- 
tions raised by each, and the issue which is 
sought to be tried. These pleadings also which 
consist in the statement of claim of the plaintiff 
the statement of defence of the defendant, the 
reply, rejoinder, surrejoinder, rebutter, and sur- 
reuutter — the forms subsequent to the reply being 
seldom neede<l in ordinary actions — must be drawn 
by a junior, it being quite beneath the dignity of 
a Queen’s Counsel to intermeddle in such matters, 
except when specially called in on consultation. 
Attendances in judges’ chambers with reference 
to preliminary or, as they are called in legal par- 
lance, interlocutory questions are confined to ‘ stuff 
gownsmen,’ the duty of the ‘silks’ being dis- 
charged in court only. 

The important matter of fees is also regulated 
by the same code. No counsel, however newly 
called, can, excepting in one almost obsolete 
matter, take a fee of less than one guinea, nor 
is he permitted to take that without an additional 
fee of half-a-crown for his clerk, Avlicther he be 
provided with such a functionary or not ; to do so 
would be to undersell his brethren. Up to five 
guineas, it should be observed, the clerk’s fee is 
half-a-crown ; when the barristers fee is over five 
guineas, the clerk’s fee is usually five per cent, on 
his master’s, unless Avhen the client seeks a 
‘conference,’ in which case the clerk is entitled 
to five, shillings, although his master may get only 
one guinea. This extra honorarium is supposed 
to be necessitated by the extra trouble incurred 
by the clerk in ushering the client into his 
master’s presence. The practice of paying a 
conference fee is now almost invariable Avhen a 
brief is delivered for argument in court, and that 
whether such conferenefe ever takes place or not ; 
and so when a barrister receives a brief in court 


Avith BO small a fee even as two guineas, he usually 
gets an extra guinea for ‘.conference.’ Where two 
Wristers are employed on the same side, the 
leader gets in addition to the fee on his briefi two 
guineas for ‘consultation’ Afrith his junior, who 
gets one, and in this case the conference is onrittei 
The fee is marked on the outside of the brief ; 
and it is worthy of note that whilst a Queen’s 
Counsel notifies the receipt by putting his initials 
against the sum paid, the junior must write 
his full name, or the taxing-master will hesitate 
to allow it to the solicitor, on taxing the costs. 

Frequenters of the law-courts Avill have noticed 
that while some barristers, or their clerks for 
them, carry red bags, others carry blue ones. 
The latter colour is the original one. But when 
the rank of Queen’s, or rather King’s Counsel 
was first instituted in the time of King Charles 
11.— or as some say, later still — ^to each holder 
of the dignity three red ba.g3 were given, in which 
to carry His Majesty’s briefs, and also the privilege 
of granting out* in each year to a stuff gownsman 
! presumably his junior in his official work. Now, 
as is well known, any member of the Bar in large 
practice will on application to the Lord Chancellor 
be granted sooner or later this titular honour, 
which carries with it the right of precedence 
over all members of the ‘utter’ Bar as well as 
over all sergeants-at-law not pos8e.ssed of a patent 
of precedence. The practice of giving aAvay a red 
bag annually to some member of the junior Bar, 
is still continued. In the Common-law courts, 
although red bags are permitted, the bringing a 
blue bag into court is looked upon as a grave 
breach of profes.3ional etiquette ; but tlie custom 
does not obtain in the Chancery division, where 
the introduction of blue bags is of common oceur- 
rence. It is not generally known or, rather 
perhaps wo should say, remembered, that one of 
the best known and indeed the only distinguish- 
ing feature in the garl.) of a barrister, namely 
his Avig, is but a remnant of a bygone fu.shion ; 
and that until the time of Charles II., when 
every gentleman Avore false hair, counsel learned 
in the law Avere in no way distinguishable 
from their fellow-subjects in this j)articular. 
The much ol(i'*r <legree of sergeants-at-law it is 
true wore the coif ; and this coA^ering for the 
head is still typified by the little black patch 
on the top of a sergeant’s Avif, and of those of 
such of the judges as were admitted to Ser- 
geants’ Inn on their elevation to the Bench. 
This ancient legal dignity is, however, now 
apparently doomed to extinction ; but so conserva- 
tive is the law — or rather the laAv’s wig-makers — 
that a circular patch, but of the same colour and 
material as the wig itself, is still shewn on the 
wigs of those judges who have been made since 
the Judicature Act rendered their admission to the 
grade of Sergeant no longer necessary. Purely 
matter of custom, however, as is the Avearing of 
the wig, there is little doubt that no judge of the 
High Court of Judicature Avould for a moment 
allow himself to bo addressed by a barrister devoid 
of that decoration ; and we think it more than 
possible that no habitual criminal would consider 
nimself to be legally sentenced except by a judge 
similarly adorned. 

We might extend this paper almost indefinitely 
were we to enumerate all the laws and cu-stoms of 
more or less perfect obligation which obtain in 
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the profession ; such as the proper proportion 
vrhicn a junior’s fee should bear to that of his 
leader, the still vexed question of ‘refreshers,’ 
and half a hundred others of a similar nature; 
but we think we have said enough to give our 
readers some idea of the species of trades-unionism 
which characterises the higher branch of the 
profession. There is, however, one rule which 
does honour to the guild of Barristers, and which 
we are glad to believe is seldom or never broken — 
namely, never to state in court as a fact, that 
which the speaker knows to be untrue. The 

J ’udges implicitly recognise this rule, and never 
lesitate for a moment to rely on any statement 
made by counsel which he alleges to be within his 
own knowledge. 

THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 

IN THESE CHAPTBES, — CH.4PTER II. 

Mt first quest next morning on leaving the 
apartment where 1 had slept, was for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether my bedroom had been 
again entered after 1 ha<l left it on the previous 
evening. I unlocked tlie door, and cautiously 
looked in. Enough light came through between 
the drawn curtains to shew me that the room j 
was apparently as I left it. I advanced to the : 
window and found the thread there, unbroken, ■ 
and evidently untouched. I must confess I felt | 
somewhat disappointed. My fears had probably ! 
exaggerated my conceptions of the danger, and 
I ha<l anticipated a second visit .as more than 
probable. After thinking, however, I came to the 
conclusion that it was better as it was. Had my 
strange visitor for any purpose entered my room a j 
second time, and found that 1 had quitted it, the . 
effect might have been the reverse of favourable 
to a discovery of the trickery, which discovery ! 
could best be forwarded by my making as little \ 
change in my usual habits as possible. It was not | 
improbable, seeing that no susjticion bad been , 
aroused by the knowledge that I hud changed my i 
sleeping apartment, that the ‘ghost’ might be ; 
emboldened to ]>ay me a visit on the following j 
night ; and by llmt time 1 hoped to bo able to j 
arrange for the interception of my strange visitor, i 
and the detection of the trick. i 

In the course of the morning, I had made up I 
my mind how I should jn’ocecd. Mrs Weevil | 
generally left after breakfast on her errands to the j 
neighbouring village or elsewhere, not generally j 
returning for a few hours *, and I thought this a 
good tiine to obtain an interview with Andrew 
the old gardener, who, i saw, was engaged trim- 
ming the walks in front of the door. I had no 
doubt now that what I had seen had been also 
appearing to the servants who had^ so suddenly 
departed on the previous evening ; and I had no 
doubt also that Andrew knew the whole story 
about the ghost having been agivin seen in the 
house. I opened the parlour window, and spoke 
with hin» over the balcony. ‘Will you come 
up-stairs, Andrew ? I should like to speak to 
you.’ 

He stood for a moment in hesitation, scratching 
bis head. I think he would have preferred any- 
thing to entering my house at that moment ; but 
evidently he did not see his way to refusing. A 
few moments later, he was in the drawing-room, j 


I ‘Andrew,’ I began, with eome inteniiona! 
solemnity of manneiy ‘you see the position I 
am in.’ — His expression indicat^ that be con- 
sidered the position an exceedingly unpleasant 
one.—' The story has got about,’ I went on, ‘ that 
this bouse is haunted.’ — He turned pale. — ‘You 
think it is haunted?’ 1 asked, looking at him 
fixedly. 

He hesitated for a few moments, shook his head 
slowly, and succeeded finally in saying : ‘ W’at is 
folks to think, ma’am ?’ 

‘I acknowledge,’ I answered, ‘that the thittf 
has a queer look. When people appear, and 
vanish as suddenly as they came, it is diflScult to 
think of them as creatures of flesh and blood like 
I ourselves.’ 

‘ ’Tain’t possible-like,’ was Andrew’s comment ; 
and I observed that with the words, his face took 
a more healthy hue. The quiet tone* I had 
assumed reassured him. Ghosts, when they can 
be reasoned about, lose half their terrors. 

‘No,’ I answered him ; ‘it is not possible. But 
Andrew, if we look at these things from another 
point of view ’ 

‘Be there another?’ he eagerly asked, as I 
paused to allow him time I'oi expression of 
opinion. 

‘Yes,’ I said ; ‘ there is another. Before I believe 
in your interpretation, Andrew — before I believe 
it possible that spirits can wander about the world 
for uo other reason than to frighten people, I 
must test mine.’ 

His eyes, awakegied to new interest, were looking 
at mine inquiringly. ^ 

I explained at once. ‘What I mean is this. 

I suspect a trick. Somebody has a spite against 
tlic owner of this house — somebody has an interest 
in keeping it empty.’ 

Andrew was naturally shrewd. As I spoke, 
there came into his face a new look of keenness. 
He smiled. ‘ There has been queer things done,* 
he observed, with u cautious impartiality. . 

‘You have been here some weeks,’ I said. 

‘ Have you heard anything during that time about 
this house, about the people who own it ? 1 am 

told they lived here once.’ 

Thus stimulated, Andrew told me that the 
house and grounds bad originally belonged to 

Lord B , father of the present lord, whose 

Park was commanded by our front- windows. On 
the mairiage of a favourite sister with Mr 
Roupel, a man somewhat beneath her in position, 
he gave her the house. Here the niarried pair 
lived, in much unhappiness it was said ; and here 
their only child, a daughter, was born. After 
ruunitig through bis wile’s money, the husband 
died. When left alone, the widow, and hw 
now grow’ii-up daughter, determined to let their 
house, and live abroad. The rent of the furnished 
house, with its excellent garden, would bring them 
in an income suflicient to enable them to live 
quietly in some foreign towm. But while this 
project was being discussed, the widow died, 
sucltlenly and mysteriously. An inquest was 
held over her ; for strange suspicions w-ere circu- 
lated abroad. The verdict was, tliat she had died 
of the family complaint, heart-disease. But there 
were those who still spoke mysteriously about the 
circumstances of the death, and declared that the 
poor lady had met with foul- play. 

Now, this was the germ of the ghost-story ; for 


iit ww Mid im laid near, that Mrs EonpeL if «he 
lad b iiiurder<jd~ted murdered by feet 
own cib^£ ai'' soma dared to whi^>*r— 'would never 
grate. And when singular appeanutoea 
caine and went, and strange sounds were heard 
in the house, now empty sate for an ancient 
housekeeper, the suspicion, scmrcely spoken of at 
first above the breath, so dark it was and mon- 
strous, was by*and*by openly discussed. 

On lliis part of the story old Andrew was Torjr 
ready to dilate. He warmed to the theme indeed, 
laid would willingly have given me, had I desired 
it, a full and particular account of the various 
people who from time to time had been driven 
from the premises. But I, holding still to my 
point, that trick had to do with it, restrained 
his flow of language, and endeavoured, by close 
questioning, to lind out what he knew about the 
daughter of Mjs Ronpel, who, if his story were 
true, w’as the present owner of the haunted 
house. 

1 elicited the following facta. Mias Roupol 
was nineteen years of age about the period of 
her mother’s death. She was then a young lady 
of high spirit and cheerful temper ; she was accom- 
plished, witty, and unusually attractive in appear- 
ance. Thus, in spite of the <lrinvl)acks entailed by 

I ioverty, and a sad melancholy mother, the young 
ady was not without suitors. The suit of one of 
these was, according to her mother and herself — 
they remembered their old antecedents and were 
proud — little short of an impertinence ; for the 

man was neither more nor less than Lord B ’a 

house-8tew.arcl. The old housekeeper, to whom, 
before he bestowed the, house upon his sister, the 
old lord had apportioned two rooms, was Mm 
Weevil, the 8te\vard’.s mother. 

It was natural that Miss Boupel, niece of his 
former employer, should reject lus suit with dis- 
dain. It w'as jierhaps no le-ss natural that the 
rejection, imbiltered by contempt, should sink 
deeply into the steward’s soul. The fact was 
that from the day wlien he was forbiildcn the 
house where his mother lived, the young man 
changed. People spoke of his black looks, of liis 
hard ways, of his cruel cynical speeches, and 
some predicted a bad end for him. 

Meanwhile, Miss Roupel, now left alone by 
her mothei’’.s death, married Mr Egerton, a man, 
from a monetary point of view, scarcely more 
eligible than the steward. He wa.s a Lieutenant 
in the navy; but as he had nothing in the world 
but Ins pay, they carried out Mrs Rouitel’s plan 
of letting their hou.se furnished, believing it would 
bring them in a sufficient income to enable the 
young wife to live in comfort while her Im.sband 
was away from her. But, as Andrew remarked, 
if this was her belief, she must have been oftmi 
‘ sore pinched,’ for the house could have brought 
in very little. I 

1 thanked him for his story. ‘Now,’ I said,’ 
‘ you must do something more for me. , Go to the 
village at once. Find the carpenter and black- 
smith. Tell them I want tliem on important 
business. There must be no. delay. I will ])ay 
them well for their work. Do you understand ? ’ 
For the old man was staring at me as if he 
thought I had taken leave of my senses. 

* I uiiderstan’,' he answered slowly. ‘ But what 
will you be wanting with them, ma’am ? ’ 

‘You will know all in good time. They must 


bring tbair tools. Now go, Andrew— go quickly. 
And mitid, Andrew,’ I added, ‘say nothh^ to 
any one yotir errand ; and bring the joiner and 
blaokami& la by the back entnmoii^ for X do not 
wisb them to be Keen coming here to-day W 
everybody.’ 

Notwithstanding these bold words, I must con- 
fess that when Andrew started on hla message, 
and I was left alone — for the ayah had gone down 
to the village— I felt a little uneasy. I did not 
believe in spiritual presences, but 1 did believe 
in wickedness driven to desperation. I was bid- 
ding defiance to a foe of whose resources I waa 
utterly ignorant. What if my defiance should 


duties, which occupied me fully till the return of 
Andrew. 

I took him, as also the joiner atid blacksmith, 
into the parlour, and told them my experiences 
of the previous evening. Andrew exhibited 
symptoms of alarm ; but I found the joiner a 
sensible man, and inclined, after what I told 
him, to take a similar view with myself of the 
situation, namely, that we, were being made -the 
subjects of some diabolical trickery, in order to‘ 
drive U.S out of the bouse. He .asked about Mrs 
Weevil, and if 1 had ever been in her roorn.s. 1 
,«aid I had not. He proposed at once to visit llicm. 
The door of her apartments was, as usual, locked ; 
but the bluck.'inith had little ditBcnlty in success- 
fully picking the lock, and eil'ecting an entrance 
for us — .^ndrew being meanwiiilo sent to keep a 
look-out in the garden, that no one a]>proacUed the 
hou'-'e unawares. 

There was nothing to attract attention in Mrs 
Weevil’s apavlnnuits. The joiner carefully ex- 
amined them ; but no means of egre;-^ from either 
of the rooms could be di.scovored, save tlie door 
by which we had entered, the windows liaving 
iron gratiiig.s outside. Wc took the utmost care 
that nothing was disarranged ; and any piece of 
furniture or ap]iarel which wc liad occasion to 
disturb was rejdaced exactly as found. .Previous 
to this, 1 should have mentioned, both the joiner 
and blacksmith had made a j>articular e.vamina- 
tion of the how-window of my bedroom ; but had 
failed to lind anything to awaken suspicion in tiie 
slightest. Gur search had so j^r been entirely 
fruitless ; and I tvas beginning To feel more per- 
plexed than ever, as, after what Andrew had told 
me of Mrs Weevil, and of her son’s Ibnue’r rela- 
tions to the owner of the house, I liad somehow 
begun to connect her in my mind with the 
mysterious appearances which had given it saeli 
a had fume. 

W’e were in the act of quitting the housekeeper’s 
sitting-room,, afraid that she might return before 
we had had time to refasteii the door, when 1 
noticed the blacksmith kneel down on the floor of 
the inner apartment, and examine the foot of one 
of the bedposts. It was an ancient Elizabethan, 
with heavy faded hangings, and stood on a floor 
covered with a carpet, out of which long use had 
extracted almost all traces of its original pattern. 
At a signal, the joiner stooped down beside him ; 
and I then observed that the caster at the foot of 
the bedpost W’as glistening with oil, as if it hod 
hut recently been lubricated ; and we all three 
then noticed that there was a distinct dark oily 
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utreak along the eas]^ aa if the bed had been 
Eaoved Icwwaid o^^itgaely fw a few feet fcwai 
where it etood, «nd thea oeeh meVed back wahj. 


The ioitier at OBoe t(m *, iptd tahing bold of ^ 
beA he foQiid tiiat be ooald pnU it forward easily 
and without making the alighteet noise, till it was 
about a foot from the wall against which it stood. 
At.tbis point, we noticed that the bed seemed to 
dip slightly to one side, as if something were 
yielding to its weight ; and at the same moment 
we observed a panelling silently open in that part 
of the wall which had formerly been hid behind 
the bangings. 

I was in a high state of excitement, and with 
difficulty could suppress my feelings, but stood 
silent as the two men went round and looked into 
the opening thus discovered. They asked for a | 
candle, whicU I presently brought them ; when we 
found that the recess was a small place, about five 
feet high and two deep, and that it was formed of 
solid mason-work on all sides hut the front. A 
box, large enough to fill the whole space of the 
bottom, was attached to the wall by strong iron i 
stajiles, as if to prevent its removal ; hut curiously j 
enough, the box itself was not locked, though | 
Buj)i)li(!d with a hasp and jiadlock. The lid was at | 
once lifted; when we saw staffed into it, as if I 
hurriedly, a niaJS of white garment, which we j 
found to be an old chasuble or surplice, that j 
must have formed at one time part of the ! 
cenunonial robes of a priest. We brought it | 
forth to the liglit, and examined it; and there,! 
in the skirt of the garment, we found that a j»iece ! 
had lieen torn out, which was exactly fitted by 1 
the bit of wliite embroidered cloth which I had 
picked up in luy budroom on the ]>revioiis evening. 
Tills was evidence iudispuiuble that, whoever or 
wiuitever my ghostly visitor was, here at least xvos 
the garment tiiat hud been worn on that occasion ; 
the more so, that atlaclied to the upper part of the 
garment was a kind of hood which, when drawn j 
over the head and face, would give in a dim and i 
uncertain liglit the grim aspect that 1 had seen ! 
on llio iH'cvious evening. I felt within me a j 
burning indignation that for years the peace and i 
happiness of successive families -in the house 1 
Bhoiild have been destroyed by the wretched | 
trickery of this dejiraved "old woman, in her | 
malicious desire to injure the young lady who j 
owned the house, by dcjiriving her of the income < 
that would otherwise have been derived from 
it. 

My first impulse Avas to leave things as they 
were in the apartment till the arriv'al of the old 
hag, aixl confront her at once rvith the evidences 
we hud discovered of her malevolent practices ; but 
on a second examination of the box, it Avas found 
that it contained a false bottom, easily removed, 
under which were found a pair of loaded pistols. 
This struck us as Vicing scarcely in koeinng with the 
idea that Mrs Weevil alone was cognisant of the 
mischievous operations Avhich had been carried on 
here for so many years. Tliese were rather the 
weapons of a person Avho was both able and will- 
ing to use them should an emergency offer. And 
what was still more puzzling, while we had thus 
far discovered the means by which the ghostly 
reimlation of the house had been maintained, 
there was as yet no trace of the manner in 
which access was gained, either to the bed- 
room which I occupied, or -to any other parts 


of the iiotne tridoh ’ Iwd m 
vidted. In these circuiBsfaiuie^ it was aiped::# 
once to replace everything as ire had fodea 
except, that the Idacksmlfh- tlie precat^; 
tbn of drawing the charge odt <df hoth pistoli 
stuffing the barrels afterwards 
depth Avith paper, so that, on Wifig 
might still appear as if loaded. This mn^ the bed 
was moved hack to its place, when the paneHing 
of itself closed as before. We then left the apart- 
ment, the door of which was, though not Asdtnout 
some difficulty, so fastened as not readily to excite 
the woman’s suspicion that it had been tampered 
with. 

It was now two hours after noon, and Mrs 
Weevil might return at any moment. The two 
men thereiore departed, but first arranging with 
me that they should return after dusk, bringing 
the village constable along with them, to' await 
with me the events of the ei'enirig^ as I felt cer- 
tfiiu somehow that the ‘ghost’ would again appear, 
with the object of driving me from the house, as 
other tenants had been driven before. 

Like his namesake in Mob Roy, the old gardener 
Andrew was not a very good keeper of secrets ; 
hence it was proposed that the joiner and black- 
smith should take him along with them to the 
village, and keep him under surveillance till 
the evening. I Avas glad Avhen I saw them all 
out of the place, without, so far as I kncAV, being 
seen by any one ; and still more glad Avheu 
the ayab shortly afterwards returned Avith the 
children, as I coulil not help feeling timorous and 
alarmed in the house by myself, considering wbat 
Ave had discovered, and especially Avhat Ave had 
failed to discover,’ namely, how the person playing 
the ghost could obtain access to different parts of 
the house so freely as report represented, and as I 
had myself in one instance painfully experienced. 

THE LANDSLIP AT NYNEE TAL. 

* 

A coKRE.snoxDENT Avho has resided for many 
years at Nynee Tal, sends us the following 
interesting particulars of the locality, and en- 
deavours to exjiluin hoAv the recent lamentable 
catastrophe, occurred. | 

‘Nynee Tal,’ he proceeds to say, ‘is the suimner 
resort of the Lieutenant-governor of tlie North- 
western Ibrovinces, as Simla is of tlie Viceroy. He 
is accompanied thither by his secretariat and the 
heads of departments. This, together with the 
great natural beauty of the place attracting other 
visitors, causes it to be tlironged with people 
from May to October. During those months, 
there must be at least three thousand European 
residents there. 

‘With regard to its position, the points needful 
to state are, that it lies to the north of the province 
of Eohilcund, which it overlooks ; and that it 
lies on the outer range of the Himalaya j owing 
to which, the first contact of the great masses of 
cloud rolling up from the plains, with the high 
cold mountain range, takes place near it and at it. 

It derives its name from the lake which is its 
characteristic and most beautiful feature. Tal I 
means a lake, and Nynee is the name of the 
goddess whose temple stands at the head of the 
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lake. Its yarious points are from six thousand 
to eight thousand feet above sea-leveh A horse- 
flhoe len^hened out and the points brought close 
together, would give an idea of the general outline 
of the valley. Round the horse-shoe are lofty 
hills; lowest at the points, highest at the top 
curve. Within the horse-shoe lies the lake, follow- 
ing its form— round at the top, narrowing at the 
ends, through which is its escape-channel to the 
plains. The hills at the two sides are very near 
Ho the edge of the lake; but at the top of the 
lake the hills lie at some distance from it The 
water horse-shoe coincides with the' mountain 
horse-shoe at the end and at the sides ; but there 
is a considerable interval between the rounded 
top curves. 

‘In mentioning the right or left side of the lake, 
the reader is supposed to be looking up from its 
lower end, the point of escape for the surplus 
water. From here, he sees the whole valley before 
him ; and can note that the hills to the left are 
steep, and in places overhang the water, and are 
not so much built on as the Ixillside to the right, 
which is thickly studded with houses, rising one 
above another from the margin of the lake to the 
top of the hill. The steepness of the hills on the 
one side is due to the fact that their strata dip 
in a direction contrary to the slope of the hill, 
their outcrop thus presenting a bold escarpment 
to the valley ; while on the other side, that on 
which the landslip took place, the more gentle 
slope of the hills is owing to their being composed 
of shale, the dip of which coincides with the slope 
of the hills towards the lake. This latter is a fact 
to be borne in mind. 

‘We come now to the head of the lake and the 
sjoping plateau which lies between it and the foot 
of the hills that complete the barrier. These hills 
on the left are as before rocky ; those on the right 
composed of a coating of soil with shale below. 
The drainage of the hills to the left passes into a 
small deep tarn, and thence into a rivulet which 
enters the lake at its head. This rivulet brings 
down a good deal of shingle, and has formed a 
long flat foreshore near the lake. The drainage 
from the hills to the right coining down their softer 
shaly sides, had deposited at the foot of the hills, 
and stretching up the slope of them to a height 
of eight hundred or a thousand feet, a great mass 
of earth and shaly debris, which, owing to previous 
disintegration, was known as “ The Landslip,” | 
This is the landslip that has done the damage. 
The drainage-line referred to enters the lake at 
its very head. It brings down great ma.sse8 of 
shale and shingle, and has formed a long flat fore- 
shore at the head of the lake, which is here veiy 
narrow, not more than seven or eight hundred 
feet across. The foot of The Landslip is separated I 
from the lake by an interval of six or seven j 
hundred feet ; at the end below the Victoria ' 
Hotel, not more than two hundred feet. The 
Landslip ascended at first with a gentle slope, 
which became sharper, as usual, as it got higher 


up the hillside. It kept the width of six or seven 
hundred feet almost up to the top, where it was 
about two hundred feet. ' It did not run straight 
up the plateau mentioned as lying at the head of 
the lake, but bent round with a gradual curve 
to the hills to the right, noted as composed of 
shale, and ran to w'ithin a few hundred feet of a 
gap or dip in the top of them. 

‘The Landslip rests on a bed of small loose shale. 
Many springs appear along its sides ; and there is 
one at the top which has cut a channel for itself 
down the broad flat slope to the lake. The course 
of this channel varies from year to year. The 
water is so heavily laden with silt, which is depo- 
sited on the slope, that the line of passage of 
any one year is marked at the end of the next by 
a mound, and not a hollow. The greater part of 
the water that falls on The Landslip does not run 
over it, but sinks into the loose shale-bed. The 
action that has formed The Landslip goes on every 
year. The cutting into the hillside above ; the 
fall of the steep sides on each hand ; the down- 
ward movement of the semi-fluid mass ; its loss of 
velocity on the flat lower slope, and its deposit 
I there in sheets or mounds, are increased with each 
rainy season — the amount of the action deiiending 
on the amount of the rainfall. 

‘The rainfall at Nynee Tal is very heavy, 
heavier from peculiar local conditions, than what 
would be due merely to its position on the outer 
range of the Himalaya. These conditions ha\'e 
to be noted. The lake is about a mile long and 
two and a half furlongs broad, with a shore or 
margin of about a furlong and a half along its 
right bank. The plateau at the head of the lake 
is about a mile long. The valley along its 
bottom lines may be taken, therefore, as two 
miles long and half a mile broad. The hike is 
about six thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea ; while the tops of the hills round 
it rise to eight thousand five hundred feet. The 
highest peak, known asCheeua, is above tbe biuid 
I of the lake, beyond the plateau ; and it is from 
j its flank The Landslip comes down. At the other 
end of the lake, where is the opening into the 
valley, and from where the little river fed by the 
lake runs out, the descent of the hillside is very 
sharp. This gap opens at once on the sky regioli 
which overhangs the belt of forest-land at the 
foot of the hills, known fromJts extreme damp- 
ness as the Terai, and the well-watered many 
rivered plains of Rohilennd. The cloud-masses 
coming up from the plains pour in at this gap. 

‘ Where the heavy cloud-masses ol' the monsoons 
coming up from the ocean strike against moun- 
tain ridges, not far from the edge of the sea, they 
descend in excessive rainfall, which sometimes 
amounts to three hundred inches, or twenty-five 
feet, in the year. Where the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, bounding the plains of Northern India, 
rise to great heights, here too the heavy cloud- 
musses of the monsoons strike and descend in 
heavy rainfall. 

‘ Nynee Tal is thus situated. Besides, we have 
here a long narrow deep valley, very dump, owing 
to its being so much sheltered from the sun, and 
to the evaporation from the lake, which constitutes 
the chief portion of its bed. The clouds rest in 
the valley. Heavy fogs and mists prevail in it 
for many months, and the rainfall is, for many 
months, long-continued and heavy. This long 
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continuance of rain, and prevalence of fogs and 
inista, have an important bearing on the nmtter ; 
for they mean great saturation of the soil, un- 
relieved by the genial drying-power of the sun, 
the result being that the hillsides are easily 
moved by any unusual surface disturbance, and 
may at any moment slip. Thus, then, with long- 
coiftintied moisture, heavy raiufall, steep hills 
whose sides are composed of shale, we have a 
combination that would lead to landslips, gigantic 
traces of many of which are to be seen on the 
outer slopes. 

* To uescribe now the locality of the accident. 
At the head of the lake stood the Assembly Rooms, 
with their ballroom, reading-room, and library. 
They were built on the very margin of the lake, 
w'ith a long veranda overhanging the water. On 
the flat near the head of the lake, cricket and 
polo were practised. Here also the band played 
of an evening. Round this end of the lake were 
the boathouses and landing-stages, the place gay 
with boats and canoes. Above, in the angle 
between the rivulet and The Landslip, was tlie 
Nynee. Tal bazaar. Tlie Mall, or riding-road that 
goes all round the lake, widened out here, and 
lay between the foot of Tlie Landslip and the lake. 
Thus, then, this was the central meeting-place, the 
pleasure-ground of the European community. It 
was the focal point of the station. On the flat 
near the Assembly Rooms, a covered racket court 
bad been built, iiseless on account of the damp — 
ominours sign ! An enterprising and long resident 
tradesman uf the place, Mr Bell by name, pur- 
chased it, liowever, and converted it into a two- 
storied .shop, being tempted liy the adr'antage of 
the position, so far as the passing to and fro and 
concourse of people was concerned. Behind this 
huilding, a small public garden was laid out some 
seven or eight years ago. 

‘Above tlie iieail of the lake, and by the side of 
The Landslip, to the right of it, was a piece of 
land, on Avbich stood the Victoria Hotel. It stood 
about two hundred and fifty feet iu height above 
the lake. 'I'lie land on wliich it .stood was not 
niucb liigber than Tiie Landslip by its .side ; and 
though 'I'lie Tjandslip was by its .Side here, yet, 
owing to the bend to the right in its course, it 
soon got above it. Tliere was, however, a point 
in its course from which the straight line down to 
the lake lay through the hotel. And, owing to the 
steep slope, not many hundred feet up its length, 
the bed of The Landslip would be on a level wdth 
I ho very roof of tlie hotel. The hotel undoubtedly 
stood iu a risky po.sitioii with reference to The 
Jjandslip; but no actual danger was anticipated 
from it so near its foot ; while the advantages of 
the site, as being so near the Mall and the head 
of the lake, w'ere very great. 

‘ This Land-slip is one of very old standing, and 
was pribably iu existence when we first began to 
settle there. For years it lias been one of the 
marked natural features of the place. It has 
caused damage iu years of heavy rainfall before, 
though its dangerous action has been chiefly con- 
fined to* the upper parts of its course. Here it 
has been wmrking its way steadily up the hillside. 
Houses that had been built above its influence it 
was thought, had to he taken down as the chasm 
gradually worked up to them. But down at the foot 
of it, the damage seemed confined to a deposit of 
shale and shingle over the road, which was easily 


removed. About eight or ten years ago, however, 
when I was at Nynee Tnl, the fall of debris was 
very great after heavy rains. The road was 
covered to a depth of five or six feet, and Mr Bell 
had to barricade heavily the doors and windows 
of the lower story of his shop on the side of The 
Landslip. 

' Before coming to the consideration of the cata- 
strophe itself, one or two things more have to be 
noted. There was no cliff overhanging the hotel, 
or the buildings by the side of the head of the 
lake. The Assembly Rooms would have beeif^ 
deemed perfectly safe against molestation, from 
the hillside up which ran The Landslip, though 
the distance between them was not more than a 
furlong or eight hundred feet at the most. Above 
the hotel stood a row of servants’ houses, further 
up the slope and nearer to the hillside. 

‘What recently happened w'as J-liis. *These 
upper buildings were thrown over and buried by a 
movement of the land from above. They w’ould 
of course be the first to suffer. Many natives and 
one European child were buried under the ruins of 
the houses and the mass of debris. The hotel 
itself stood unimpaired, and the occupants escaped 
in safety. Civil and police officers, and working 
parties of officers and men from the convalescent 
barrack at the other end of the lake, were soon at 
the spot, trying to dig out the buried natives. 
While engaged in this duty, came the sudden and 
great movement of the soft hillside which over- 
whelmed the hotel and those near it ; and moving 
tlown to the head otthe lake with irresistible force, 
buried the public garden and the roi^ there and 
destroyed the buildings near it. Among those 
killed near the hotel were Mr Bell, the trades- 
man already mentioned, and three of his assist- 
ants. 

‘One of those extraordinarily heavy falls of rain 
of which mention has been made had just occurred. 

In forty hours altogether, mainly it would appear 
between Fridu}' evening and that fatal Saturday 
ai'ternoon, there fell twenty-five inches of rain ; 
equal to the rainfall in England for a whole year. 
Tiiis great fall of rain came in the middle of Sep- 
tember, after months of heavy rainfall, of clouds 
aud mist and fog, when the soil had been thoroughly 
soaked and softened. Any overhanging and ex- 
posed portions of the hillside would now be ready 
to fall. The bed of the great Landslip, and the 
hillsides along it, would be full of water tr\'iug to 
make its way outwards and downwards ; aud the 
shale-bed of The Landslip would he already very 
near the semi-fluid state. . 

‘Tliere was, unhappily, no doubt another .extra- 
neous cause besides the rains for the slip at the 
moment that it took jilace. Great avalanches 
have been set in motion by very small causes 
— the removal of a stone, or even a sound. This 
great slip must have taken place from inherent 
causes. But its movement at such a fatal moment 
was due, doubtless, to the digging operations that 
were being carried on to extricate the buried 
natives. That gallant band of Englisbmen brought 
about their death by their own exertions ! 

‘ That cold ghastly sentence in a recent telegram 
to the Times, that “ it would cost twenty thousand 
pounds to exhume the bodies,” brings before us 
a terrible aspect of the accident It shews us not 
only how great was the forward-moved mound of 
shale and rock and shingle^ but that there, iu the 
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middle of the gay and pleasant settlement, under 
that horrid mound, now lie the bodies of so many 
members of the small community. It is not like 
a disaster at the bottom of a mine or at sea, away 
from sight ; there stands the mound, with the men 
and women under it This would be terrible 
anywhere ; but more so in a place where people 
are drawn together in such close bonds oi com- 
panionship and friendship.’ 

^ AN EXPENSIVE HOAX 
The following account of a hoax played upon me 
many years ago, may teach a lesson to people who 
think practical joking capital fun, and make them 
think twice before they resort to such questionable 
expedients. I am as fond of a good joke as any 
one; but I detest hoaxes, which as a rule are 
‘past a joke,’ Seeing that in most cases they go far 
beyond what their perpetrators intended. In the 
case I am about to narrate, either from false shame 
or fear, the chief actors let things take their course, 
without trying or being able to stop them. 

It will be within the recollection of residents j 
in China ports some eighteen years ago, with how ' 
great an amount of anxieW and expectation the i 
opening of the mighty Yang-tze (the ‘ river of j 
golden sand’) to the vessels of the Western i 
barbarians was looked for by all foreigners : 
living in the far East. After the last Anglo- | 
French Chinese war, which liad terminated with ' 
the capture of Pe-kin, the Chinese government i 
had been copi polled to come to terms W’ith the { 
Western powers ; and had griiiited, however un- ^ 
willingly, the opening of several northern ports, i 
and the navigation of the Yang-tze above Snang- I 
hae as far as Ilan-kow. Navigable to good-sized i 
vessels for upwards of two thousand miles from 
its niouth, it was considered a great boon at the 
time that even this partial opening of eight hun- 
dred and forty miles of the mighty stream had 
been effected ; and the expectations of the ad van- j 
t£^j;e8 to be reaped were raised to a very high 
pitch. I 

Sliang-hae, the old treaty port at the mouth of | 
the Yang-tze, was of course the most interested j 
in this new state of things, as it was the starting- j 
point of all up-river expeditions ; and every nund | 
was filled with the pros])ect8 of the large gains to I 
be realised — prospects which imfortunately proved , 
rather fallacious in most cases afterwards. Thei’c : 
was, however, one serious drawback to the naviga- i 
tion of the river— its many* shifting channels and ; 
rapid tides made the ascent a matter of gi-eat | 
difficulty to sailing-vessels ; and it was obvious | 
that the lion-share of any profit to be imide would ; 
fall to those fortunate few who eitlier owned i 
steamers or had one at their disposal. The | 
number available was, however, very email, and | 
the rates of freight rose to such an enormous | 
height, that a few up and down trips paid the i 
cost of any good-sized steamer. In anticifiation : 
of coming events, I had been lucky enough, in j 
conjunction with a friendly Chinese firm, to | 
secure the purchase of a small American-built i 
river-steamer in Hong-kong, Avhich was to run j 
on the river Yang-tze. Drawing but very little j 
water, it was deemed inexpedient to expose the j 
sraaU craft to the danger of crossing the boisterous ! 
China Sea, and though it tooh a much longer { 


time, it was determined to make her run up north 
as close as possible along, the coast. All matters 
connected with the Yang-tsse navigation were kept 
very dark at the time ; but this had not prevented 
sometliing about the purchase and the passage of 
the little steamer being whisjiered about— a fact of 
which I was to become aware soon after. 

One evening, late — it was close upon midnight 
— I was busily engaged in my office in Shang-hae 
preparing for the outgoing mail, when the office- 
boy rushed into the room with a letter just 
delivered. This w'as a more tlian unusual pro- 
ceeding — no foreign mails had arrived, and busi- 
ness communications are not generally made at 
midnight. I turned the letter rather suspiciously 
round, for its look was by no means inviting, it 
being very dirty and well thumbed. Inquiring 
who had delivered it, I w'as told that a coolie, 
apparently in a great hurry, had handed the same 
to the gatehou.se-keeper a few minutes previously 
— that the man had stated he did not know from 
whom the letter came, and that no answer was 
required. There was nothing left but to see w'hat 
tlie ominous missive contained ; and I was not a 
little shocked upon reading the following : 

Steamer JThccnix, 12th March 180-. . 

Dkau Sir— I regret to have to inform you that 
we have run upon the North Bank during the last 
gale, and find ourselves in great danger. We may 
possibly succeed in getting off, if it ceases to blow 

hard. Captain S is sick in bed, and he has 

asked me to write to you for assistance. — Your 

obedient servant, John S 

(Chu-f-officcr.] 

Rather pretty news that ? The whole of the 
letter, including the writer’s signature, whose naine, 
moreover, was unknown to me, was very illegibly 
W'ritten in pencil on a piece of paper, evidently 
torn from some memorandum book, bearing the 
marks of hurry and excitement. The dirty look 
of the outside cover was now somewhat e.xplained 
— the steamer had probably liailed one of the 
Chinese junks j)assing by ; and the letter Jiacl 
been forwarded by a Woosnng runner — the onh’" 
curious circumstance being, that this man should 
I not even have wa’ted for j»ayment. 
i We had had very heavy north-easterly gales for 
two days j)ast, ami ihtf steamer was duo at any 
moment. So far everything seemeA correct enongli’; 

and Captain S ^ though knmvn as one of the 

best men on the China coast, might as well liave 
met with a mishap as any other. I hardly waited 
for the morning to take the necessary stejis in the 
mutter. It coutijiued to blow very hard, and 
every moment’s delay might render the vessel’s 
position more precarious ; so 1 was on my w'ay 
before break of day to cotisult one of our best 
pilots, an A’^'^ricun, whom I knew. The man 
had only returned during the night, I was told, 
and was still in bed ; but I made him get up at 
once, shewed the letter to him, and asked his 
advice. 

‘ That looks very bad,’ ho said, after perusing 
the letter, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ With the 
wind blowing as it does, the steamer may easily 
have been driven over tlie Bank. The only chance 
that remains is that she may have got into deep 
water between the North and South Bunks. But 
if she has gone on the latter, I w'ouldn’t give a 
cent for the hall and all that ’a in her 1 If we had 
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naother gtearaer handy’ [the only available tug 

S aa just out of port], ‘I should ask you to send 
er down without a moment’s delay. As it is, I ’ll 
go down there at once, and see what ’a to be done. 
My boat is ready ; a few good* men will soon be 
picked up, so I shall be off in half-an*houi’8 time. 
Meanwhile, you must hope for the beat.’ 

Thanking the brave fellow with all my heart 
for his readiness, I left him to get ready ; and 
after seeing hiiii go down the river under full 
sail before the appointed time, I returned home, 
somewhat calmer. 

TJiirt^’-six hours of anxious waiting had gone 
by, when on the afternoon of the following day, 
Mr C-— the pilot entered my otfice. His face 
boded no good. ‘ Bad news, sir,’ Mr C—— com- 
menced. ‘ I could find no trace whatever of the 
Phoenix. Heaven knows what has become of her 
and her crew. We have searched the whole of 
the outer Bank, and got ourselves upon it ; and we 
only left off when it was found that our boat had 
sprung a leak in striking, which compelled me to 
return. There is now but one possibility left — 
provided the vessel has not gone to piepea ere 
this — that she, as 1 tohl you yesterday, may have 
got between the two Banks, or is fast on the 
.Siouth Bank. Vou have now only one course to | 
take. Try and get Captain F— — of the Dragon’ 
[the tng before mentioned], ‘who has just come ; 
mto the harbour, to go down again without delay, i 
I will go on board with you at once ; and I am 

sure Captain F won’t leave you in the lurch 

in sxmh an emergency.’ 

This was no sooner, said than done. Arriving 

on board the Dragon, we found Captain F 

jii.-it on the point of going aslioro. A few words 
suHiced to inform him of the state of things. ! 
Although lie himself and his crew ha<l hardly j 
had any rest for some days past, he did not hesitate I 
a moment. [ 

‘We cannot leave Captain S without assist- 

ance, if help is still of any earthly u.se to him. 
He wouldn’t think twice if ho was in my place ; 
and the sooner we are off the better. Luckily, wc 
have still got steam, so we will start at once. But 
you must be prepureil for a long bill. You know 
our charge is lilty tads’ [seventeen pounds] ‘per 
hour as lung as I am umler-weigh ; and 1 am not 
at liberty to reduce the owner’s charges.’ 

Of course 1 told him that money was of no 
consideration where the lives of so many people 
were at stake ; and 1 had the satisfaction to see 
the Dragon steam out of the harbour within a 
quarter of an liour. The news of the presumed 
dangerous position of tlie ritcenix, and of the | 
stejis taken to ns.sist her, had meanwhile spread 
all over the foreign settlement ; and I had to 
submit as best 1 could to the many inquiries 
and condoleinents about her probalde fate from 

all sides. Captain S was a well-known person 

in all the China ports, and every one waited 
anxicm.^ly for further news, while bis sad end was 
universally deplored. 

In the afternoon of the day following, the 
Dragon, was reported in sight ; and I was on board 
before she lia<l dropped anchor. Captain F— — , 
who looked Uuslied and wearied, had evidently 
not taken a moment’s rest since he had started. 
He came up to me with a sad face. 

‘We have not bei.m more fortunate in, this 
attempt than Mr C— — the pilot,’ he said. 


‘There is no vestige of the Phoenix to be seen 
anywhere ; if she has really struck there, she 
must have gone to ineces long ago, and not a 
soul of her crew has been saved. I have done 
all in my power, and left nothing undone. We 
have searched every nook and comer, and went 
as far as the South Bank ; and the worst is, I 
nearly lost my own steamer, as she struck, and 
we had all the trouble in the world to get ^oat 
again. I am rather surprised, though, tW we 
have seen no spars or timbers floating about And 
that makes me ask you — don’t be vexed, bq^ 
rather a queer thought struck me suddenly when 
returning — do you know the name of the chief- 
oflicer of the Phoenix ? * 

1 told him I did not. 

‘ And has it never come across your mind (now, 
just keep quiet), that some one, maybe without 
considering the consequences, may have written 
that letter for a hoax 1 ' * 

‘ It would be too abominable, Captain F— 

I replied ; ‘ nor can I believe any one would dare 
to do such a thing.’ 

‘Well, we’ll soon see about that. But for 

your sake and Captain S % I could almost 

wish that to be the case. Not but that it would 
give me all the pleasure in the world to horse- 
whip the writer all round the settlement You 
at all events have done your duty ; the rest we 
must leave to the future.’ 

I left the honest Captain with rather conflicting 
feelings. Hitherto, I had never dreamt of givinjg 
way to any such suspicion, as he had done ; but 
the more I thought of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the delivery of the mysterious letter, 
the more 1 felt incliued to admit there might bo 
something in the view he took of the affair. The 
first thing I did on reaching home was to try and 
decipher the very illegibly written signature of 
the name, to which as yet I had paid but little 
attention. Now, with roused suspicions, I looked . 
I at it in a different light ; and I succeeded at last, 

I with a deal of trouble, in linking the single ebar- 
I acid's together. The result was kS'noofcs— J ohn 
; Snooks. Now, although the chief-officer’s name, 
j for all I knew to the contrary, really might have 
been Snooks — a very low one, it must be admitted 
— still this discovery could not but fail to increase 
any susjpicions as to the genuineue.ss of the letter 
itself. ‘ It might be Beelzebub, but it ain’t,’ was 
the short and smart repartee of a friend of mine, 

I who, when travelling in the United States, was 
I once accosted by a Yankee with the inevitable, 

‘ What might your name be, stranger It might 
be Snooks ; but I could not help being convinced 
that the officer’s real name was not Snooks after 
all. However, I was not to remain very long in 
suspense on tins point, and was still ruminating 

on this matter, when Mr A , an old friend of 

mine, came into my room. ’We had known each 
other from the first day of his arrival, and had 
always been on the best of terms together. He 
commenced talking on several indifferent fubjects 
— both of us avoiding any allusion to the steamer ; 

but I could not fail in observing that A ^ in 

gen end very quiet and collected, appeared un- 
usually uncoiufortable and absent. He shifted 
uiiciisily about on his seat, Just like a man 'who 
has got something on his miud, and 'who wishes 
to unbosom liimseU^ but does not know how to 
set about it. At last he ^^emed to have come to 
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iome xeeolve, for saddenlj he jumped up from 
hie chair and paced the room seyeral times. 

*So the Dragon has come back, and bronght 
no farther news?’ said he, taming round upon 
ZDe. 

I told him that was exactly the state of the 
case. 

‘Now, look here, H / he resamed. ‘It *8 

about time this business were put a stop to ; and 
on that account I am here now. But, for mercy’s 
s^e, my dear fellow, be calm.* (1 bad started to 
•^y feet) ‘At all events, listen quietly first to 
what I have to tell you ; afterwards, you are quite 
free to decide what course to take.* And then the 
whole of the edifying story came out 

Some evenings ago — according to A ’s ac- 

count, he himself having been from home— his 
younger brother had had a few friends dining 
with him. After dinner, and while sitting over 
their wine, of’which they had likely partaken a 
little more than was good for them, and while 
delmting how to spend the rest of the evening, 

one ot the guests, a Mr L , had of a sadden 

proposed to indite the letter about the Phomiy, 
which he declared would be a ‘splendid joke.* 

Neither L nor any of the others really meant 

any harm, for I was on good terra.s with all of 
them ; hut having nothing better on hand, the pro- 
posal was at once accepted as ‘ capital iun ; ’ and 
the company joined together to concoct the epistle 
which had been sent to me— with what result, I 
have told. Ne.Yt day, neither of them ajipcaied to 
have thought any more about the affair ; when, to 
their utmost ^consternation, on the return of the ' 
pilot-boat, they were loused by the report, rajiidly | 
spread about, of the loss of the Pheenix, and of 
the steps taken to save her. None had e.xpccte(l 
such serious consequences. But when the depar- 
ture of the Dragon, and lastly the vain search of 
the latter for the lost vessel, liecaiue known, they 
got very much frightened ; and it was decided that 
tluj chief culprit should disclose tht ir misdeed to 

A , begging him to interfere, and if possible, 

to get them out of the scrape by pleading their 
cause w'ith me. 

‘Now that you know all about this stupid 

affair,’ A continued, ‘it is of course for you 

to say how you mean to act. 1 hardly dare 'a.sk 
you to pardon them, though by generously doing 
so, yf u will oblige me to the end of my life. If 
you decide otherwise, my interference is at an 
end. Consider, however, that you have, to a 
certain extent, their future fate in your Jianda. 
L-*. — hinisplt will not have the courage to show 
his face again, and the consequences will be most 
serious to him. As be did not venture to fell 
you himself, I could not well refuse his eaniest 
request to beg for him and the others. In case 

you forgive them, L promises to come round 

after dark to tell you how deeply he regrets his 
foolish act. I am also commissioned to inform 
you, as a matter of course, that the four engaged 
in this affair are ready to refund all the expenses 
incurreif ; which I consider but a just punisuiuent 
for what they have done.’ 

What was I to do ? Making the nanie.s of the 
actors public, would certaiuly damage them 
scnously, hut do little good to me now. On the 
other hand, angry and vexed as I was at the 
thought of the care and trouble 1 hail undergone, 
it w-aa a relief to find .that the danger to the j 


I vensel, and the oona^ent loss to me, had no real 
foandatian. Alter a sboi$ consideration, I gave 

way to the earnest pleadinj^ of friend A , and 

granted a free pardon upon the conditions proposed 

by him — at whiclr happy result A left me, 

evidently ranch relievea. 

There is little more to add to my stoiy. The 
actors and amateurs of hoaxing had received* a 
lesson they were Hot likely to forget as long as 
they lived, and which cured them radically ot all 
further propensities in that line. 1 withstood all 
demands to make the names known, though I 
could not prevent the fact becoming public that 
I had been subjected to a hoax ; which caused 

Mr C the pilot to ‘salt’ his bill rather 

severely for repairs to his craft, &c. ; which other- 
wise, as he told me, he should not have done. 
Suffice it to say that the small bill for the Dragon, 
the pilot, &C. amounted in a round sum to close 
upon five hundred ponnd.s, which the hoaxers had 
to pay with a grin, glad to get so cheaply out of 
the scrape. 

Thus ended this very foolish but expensive 
hoax, the moral of which I trust will be taken 
to lieart by those who are fond of practical 
joking, 1 may conclude niy stor}' by adding that 
the Pheenir ariived safe and sound only a few da\.s 
later in the harbour. 


WHERE IS YESTERDAY' 

A Utllr hoy, Knut JT— — , sans to his Afotfiir ‘This is 
to-day— To moil ow ib coming, but, W'lnn is Yester- 
day?’ 

‘AfoTiiKR ' Some thinsis I want to know. 

Which puzzle and confuse me so. 

To daj ii pi i sent, a- 30U i-.is , 

But tell me. Where is Yc ttid ty ( 

‘I (lid not see it ns it wiiit ; 

I onlj know Innv it w.is ‘pi lit — 

In iilaj, and jil'-usurc, tli'ui.di in lain; 

Then wJiy won’t it come limk .igiin ' 

‘To-dnv, the sun sIhiks bii.:lit .'iiid dear; 

But then. To morrow ’s di iwing n .ir. 

To-daj oh, do not eo aw in ' 

And \anish like di ir YcbUidnv. 


! Has com, and datkm* biiilgs thi night, 

It H( ms to me, jou steal nw,i_y, 

And change jour name to Ycsttrdajc 

‘And will all Time be just the bium 1 
To-ilav the only name lonnuu { 

And bliall 1 always have to ^ay, 

To-monow, you’ll bo Ye.stciday ? 

‘ T w onder, when wc so to lieaven, 

If there a record will lie given 
Of all our thoughts and all our ways, 

Wut on the face o£ Ye.sterdays ? 

‘If bo, I pray, Ood grant to mo 
Tliat mine a noble life may be ; 

For then, I ’ll greet witli joyous gazo 
The dear, lost face of — Yesterdays.’ 

M. Hoidkx. 

Printed and Published by W. & 11. Cuambbbs, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, EmNBoaau. 
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OCEAN RELIEF DEPOTS. 

BT CAPTAIN W. PARKER SNOW. • 

For over twenty-five years have I cndeavotircd, 
hotli here and in America, to awaken an interest 
in the matter of saving life, property, and wreck 
at sea, and in dangerous localities at home and 
abroad. My ideas were embodied in a paper read 
before the Royal Colonial Institute in June 1870, 
and also in communications to the press, both 
before and since. The paper was entitled ‘On 
the Colonisation and Utilising of certain Ocean 
Islands ami Waste Spaces about the World ; with 
Suggestions for Floating Telegraph Wires, and 
Stationary Relief Depots, Coal Depots, Harbours 
of Refuge, Lights, Beacons, Observatories, Postal 
and Telegraph Stations, Training Schools, Refor- 
matories, &c.’ 

Now, it is this colonising or occupying waste 
Spaces on certain ocean routes, that 1 propose as 
a means of establishing relief depots and harbours 
of sefuge, about the globe. 

I need not say how wedded we are as a people 
to all that is connected with the sea. Even those 
uhose pursuits ure of a contrary character, love 
the ocean and its life-bestowing powers. Indeed, 
our very existence is mainly sustained by a certain 
sort ol supremacy we still hold upon it. Our 
ships sail in every clime, and our ling has for some 
centuries past been the pioneer everj’where of 
exploration and discovery. But it is also a well- 
known fact, that despite the superior qualities 
nowadays of ships, officers, and men, wrecks and 
loss of iife are quite as great, if not greater, than 
ever, 01 wrecks, no fewer than five hundred and 
fifty-nine were reported in four and a half months, 
and in some cases the sacrifice of life has been 
enormous. Yet 1 do not hesitate to say that if we 
would,, as a people, study the cause of humanity 
more than the mere making of wealth, most of 
these wrecks could be avoided, and the major por- 
tion of the loss of life averted. Indeed it has 
Appeared strange to me that so little away from 
I our own coasts has been done in regard to this. 


We have telegraphs over houses, beneath houses, 
and under oceans. We have railways here, there, 
and everywhere, in labyrinths and mazes that 
absolutely confuse the mind, and yet raise our 
admiration. We have a postal system that is truly ’ 
marvellous ; and as for our travel by ships with 
steam, the term of floating palaces may well be 
applied to the roomy and luxurious accommodation 
afforded. More have wo that could be named as 
existing now which did not exist a generation ago. 

Science has made rapid strides in the one 
direction of inerfeasing w'ealth, and in some few 
things bearing upon humanity ; bdt, as yet, we 
have hardly any practical and ready means of 
saving life and averting wreck at sea. Look at 
any nautical chart of the world, and perceive the 
many isolated and desolate spots upon it — some 
lone islands and rocks, such os St Paula on the 
Atlantic Equator — St Pauls and Amsterdam in 
the South Indian Ocean — Triatan d’Acuulia — fhe 
Aucklands — and many more I could name. What 
are they? See them, hither and thither about 
the ocean ! Are they to be mere instruments of 
destruction to man and man’s property ? Assuredly 
not, if rightly used instead of being disregarded. 
Nearly all of them, even the most appaieritly 
barren, teem with wondrous life, and might be 
made the dwelling-places of happy people. Those 
isolated rocks and islands, and that especial 
ardiipelago around Capo Horn, at the extremity of 
South America, are admirably situated for purposes 
of benefit to man in the direction I have indi- 
cated. Even in their natural state they are not 
all unproductive. Coal is already discovered in 
the once dreaded Magellan Straits; and wealth, 
almost unbounded, is, 1 firmly believe, yet to be 
found in Tierra del Fuego. But the guano-beds, 
and the seal fishery— apart from mineral yield — 
are in themselves a source of lucrative return for 
investment. It is, however, the humane feature 
in connection with these places I now most draw 
attention to, and T ask : Can we not, then, turn 
them to good account? I feel assured that we 
can, and, to explain myself, let me take readers 
on an imaginary voyage with me. 
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Beginiung with our own coasts, there we see 
lights and beacons, and everything to guide and 
to warn'; consequently, when wrecks do occur, 
they are— with exceptions— too often produced 
W over-confidence, and a nwlect of what the late 
^ptain Maury well termed the three L’s— namely, 
log, lead, and look-out Still, even here some- 
thing might be done. Our sea-channels are often 
enveloped in fog, and mariners from long voyages 
are not always so strong in mind or body as when 
they started. Thus, to relieve them, I, years ago, 
suggested that our extra naval ships, or reserve 
fleet might, instead of idling in harbour, be more 
usefully and indeed more educationally employed 
as a cordon at the mouth of each channel, with 
pilots, and relief stores on board, besides tele- 
giwhic wires to the mainland. 

In 1849 an ocean telegraph was deemed a 
visionary idea, and I well remember in New York, 
how the actifal originator and proposer of such a 
scheme was considered by many — even then by 
Mr Cyrus Field himself— as projecting an imprac- 
ticability. For twenty years my plan of a floating 
tdegraph over the ocean world has been similarly 
regarded ; though I noticed lately that others, 
almost literally to details, have put forth the idea 
as their own. 

Let us consider that if such plan were adopted 
as I propose of buoying up a duplicate cable at 
say three hundred miles aj>art by hulks, serving 
as relief store-ships, lightships (numbered, and 
thus shewing positions), what a valuable boon it 
would become. Ocean traffic would then be re- 
lieved of much of its danger, and suffering at sea 
OTeatly lesstmed. A wreck, a fire, or any other 
disaster could promptly be remedied by a know- 
ledge of these relief hulks, and, as I also propose, 
of the many ocean rocks and islands serving in a 
similar way ; while messages could be immediately 
flashed across the floating wires to call for aid, or 
give information. For the North Atlantic itself, 
twenty relief hulks, buoying a duplicate cable, 
attached to alteniate hulks, kept in position by 
auxiliary steam-power, would almost bridge that 
part of the ocean world, and make the voyage 
across, nearly one of mathematical precision aiid 
safety. In like manner could such be applied to 
South America, and elsewhere. My plan embraces 
a postal system as well, and how matiy other 
islands and rocks — some ‘ barren,’ such as St Paula 
and the Roccas shoals ; and some fertile, as I 
myself know from personal visits, such as Fer- 
nando-de-Noronha, could be made exceedingly 
available. Let me, then, carry my voyager with 
me to the once dreaded Cape Horn, and shew him 
the splendid harboursi, safe aud roomy, with the 
excellent wood and water, fish aud birds, that 
there abound. 

I first saw the Horn when passing it in March 
1836. It was a beautiful evening, and being 
helmsman at the time, I bad a good view. Six 
years later, 1 again passed it in the depth of winter, 
aud so cold that our rigging was frozen, aud a 
man had to be lowered frigid from the top- 
gallant yard, whither he haul been sent on a job. 
A third time, in 1853, I saw the Cape, as a gale 
drove us rapidly past it. Two years afterwards 
1 was exploring its neighbourhood, finding many 
excellent harbours, shelters, and safe channels, 
and running under the grim Horn itself to get a 
fair look at its form. Since then 1 have not 


ceased, at every' opportunity, to call public 
attention to the subject of a small settlement, or 
at least a harbour of refuge, being formed there. 
I have said, again and again, that the numbers of 
wrecks occurring ..at that place, and at the Falk- 
land Islands, could be avoided; and despite its old 
terrors, I maintain there is no safer spot in the 
w’orld than Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn. 
Were it an unbroken, abrupt, iron-bound coasL 
like parts of the Australian sea-board, I could 
not aver this. But an archipelago of islands, 
with numerous safe running channels, splendid 
harbours, and other advantages such os at the 
extreme of South America, cannot be, compara- 
tively speaking, a dangerous locality. The har- 
bours are easy of access, and a good lee can 
be obtained, outward and homeward, in almost 
any weather. In the appendix to mjr Txoo Year^ 
Cruise in the Houih — now out of print — I have 
given full directions to mariners, and I need not 
recapitulate them here. Suffice it that, whether 
in the beautiful little Banner Cove at Picton 
Island (or Victoria Harbour, as I named it), in 
Wollaston Island, or Wigwam Cove, or some other 
place-s to be mentioned, I assert, good shelter and 
means to recuperate can be found. What more 
required is, as 1 have just stated, a small' settle- 
ment and relief dej.K)t for the crews of vessels 
disabled, or meeting with some unusual disaster, 
such as in some cases lately occurred, and in many 
other cases now before me. 

That a settlement can be formed there without 
much difficulty is evidenced by the fact of a 
mission station existing at Ushavrai, a spot I 
passed in 1855, at the head of Ponsonby Sound 
in the Beagle Channel, though such station can 
never be the refuge or of the service I point out. 
It is too far among the inner channels, and not 
very distant from Woolya, the scene of that fejirful 
massacre by the enraged natives on the crew of 
the very ship I had previously commanded, and 
who retaliated upon the white mis-sionaries for 
taking their children away — the which I had 
refused doing. Thus Ushawui, though named on 
Admiralty charts, to the ignoring of more u.seful 
i places .-uul harbours I had previou.sly brought to 
Admiralty notice, cannot be available as a relief 
ilepdt or a moans of refuge. Still, a settlement 
can be formed close to, but easterly of the Horn 
it.<elf, at what precise spot I kipe to be able some 
day to indicate with more ceifeiuty. 

In February 1855 I selected the site, and 
founded a prosperous settlement at Keppel 
Island, belonging to the South American Mis- 
sionary Society ; consequently I have little 
doubt, humanly speaking, I can form an equally 
good settlcmeut at Cape Horn, if sufficient aid be 
rindered me. Were it necessary, I could relate 
several interesting occurrences of solitary ocean 
islands behig profitably settled ; but must now 
confine myself to merely drawing attention to my 
project, which embraces boats, movable deck- 
houses, and other means for insuring more safety 
at sea. One effort I am making is to try and get 
the official recognition of Great Powers, and, 
should enough encouragement be given, jtake out 
a small ve.9sel that shall serve both as pilot boat, 
aud to carry relief to vessels in distre-ss, having 
first formed a depot of stores and provisions on 
shore. In reference to this 1 cannot help longing 
for at least a portion of the provisions, stoMs, 
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clothing, boats, &c., left in nselasa places at seyeial 
itodts, by Adminalty orders, in the Arctic regions. 
Wwe these deposited in secnre, and, to civilised 
persons, knovra places about Cape Horn and the 
Southern Ocean, they would Ife really useful. 

Doubtless there are many noble and generous 
hearts ready to aid in conferring siudi a boon 
upon humanity as the establishing of Ocean Belief 
Depdts, in the way I have so long proposed, and 
to these I submit my ideas. 

In this paper, however, I have given only 
an outline of those ideas. Details would occupy 
too much space at present, but they embody the 
formation of international, and politically-neutral 
establishments at suitable places on the gi^t sea 
routes, particularly Tristan d’Acunba in the 
South Atlantic, and St Pauls and Amsterdam in 
the South Indian Ocean, with periodical visits to 
surrounding localities. At the Atlantic-equatorial 
St Pauls Rocks, a sort of Ocean Magdala could be 
formed, with a stationary hulk as a training-ship, 
and a year’s dep3t of provisions, water, &c., besides 
the ordinary supply required for those in charge. 
A Light, a Beacon, Telegraph Wires, Observatory, 
Post-Office, &c., would make it one of the most 
advantageous places in the world for scientific 
■purposes, let alone the higher cause of humanity. 

[(Captain Snow’s project of establishing hulks 
of refuge and for postal conimunicatiou in mid- 
ocenn, is ingenious, but we fear not ve^ practi- 
cable, on account of want of soundings and 
anchorage, to say nothing of risks of safety and 
cost His paper, however, is suggestive, and may 
usefully ventilate the sulyect. His address is 
Eslier, Surrey. — Ed.] 

MY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA. 

Cn.VrTEIl V.— A GLORIOUS PANOnaMA. 

The rains were now' nearly over. Oenerally, 
about noon, heavy showers would fall ; but the 
luomings and evenings were fine and deliciously 
cool. Our commuuications with the outward j 
world were restored. Road-nialUng in Jamaica i 
is a simple affair. The roads being generally j 
scarped out of the side of a lull, whenever one is 
cfirried away by rain or a landslip, it is simply a 
matter of cutting deeper into tlie bill. The 
surface is left to make itself ; consequently, it is ; 
as soft as a bog or as hard as nails, according as 
the weather is wet or dry. 

For days after the cessation of the rains, evil 
tidings were coming in. It was not merely that 
numbers of the poor people had their provision- 
grounds devastated and their cottages wrecked by 
the waters ; all this admitted of reqiedy ; but in 
nearly every instance where a cottage was swept 
away, the owmeris savings for years— consisting 
generally of notes stored up in a bottle or tin box, 
and hidden in the thatch — were aw'ept away also. 
Unfortunately, the people had some reason for 
adopting this foolish practice. Formerly, the only 
banks in the island were private savings-banks, 
and to these large sums of money had been 
intrusted. Shortly before -Sir William Grey 
became Governor, numbers of these banks, at 
Falmouth, Montego Bay, and other places, failed 
under the most discreditable circumstances, spread- 


ing disaster far and wide. Sir William, during 
his term of office, established savings-banks goar- 
anteed by government. The measure was a vise 
and prudent one ; but the conffdenoe of the people 
had been rudely shaken; hence the habit of 
hoarding up had grown. In some eases, htdivi- 
duals had lost in this way sums varying &om 
twenty to forty pounds. 

My visit was now rapidly drawing to a close. 
1 was to leave on the 25th ; and on my last 
day we set out, all three, on our final ex- 

S edition to Catherine’s Peak and the Fem-waBtf! 

tarting about twelve, we lunched at Kev- 
Castle, and then rode on to the Fem-walla. 

I About twenty minutes’ ride above Kew-CastH 
wo came to a place called the Woodcutter^ 
Gap, from which point the first view of the 
interior, north of the Ncw-Caatle ridge^ is ob- 
tained. Here the road divides intq two branches, 
both skirting, at different levels, the northern 
slope of Catherine’s Peak, and forming the Upper 
and Lower Fern-walka The lower of these roads, 
after skirting the Peak, tunis northward, and is 
indeed the recognised route between New-Oastle 
and the northern parts of the island. The npper . 
road, nmning completely round the Peak, returns 
to the Woodcutter’s Gap. Choosing the latter, we 
rode along it for a short distance ; and then, giving 
our ponies to a black groom we had brought on 
from New-Castle, a roughish scramble of fifteen 
minutes brought us to the top of the Peak. At 
first we seemed destined to a disappointment,^ 
a heavy mist was colling up from the north, hiding 
the whole country. Here and there the mist 
would break, shewing for a few seconds above its 
fleecy surface 8o*mo peak clothed with brushwood 
to its summit ; then hiding it again with gauzy 
folds of vapour. However, we determined as we 
had time to spare, to wait a while and take our . 
chance. And we had our reward. Scarcely ten 
minutes had passed, when we could see the tall 
heads of the tree-ferns in the Fern- walk below 
us bowing gently, as a light breeze from the north- 
west came stealing up, scattering the mist before 
it. Vague forms — blurred outlines of ridge and 
pinnacle — grew upon our sight as wave after wave 
of the vapoury curtain that had hidden them 
rolled away before the breeze. A few minutes 
more, and the vague forms took shape ; the 
blurred outlines became sharply defined ; and the 
whole glorious panorama lay before tis, unblotted 
by a cloud. The spot we were standing on, five 
thousand and thirty-five feet above the sea, was 
almost midway between the north* and soUth 
of the island. Looking duo north, we could see 
the breakers rolling into Buff' Bay, nearly five-and- 
tweiity miles away "; while to the south-east, Morant 
Bay and all the adjacent line of coast were clearly 
visible, New-Cusile lay at our feet on one sid^ 
the little settlement of *CoId-Spring on the other; 
while on our right hand, Nearly due east of where 
we were standing, towered the huge mass of the 
Blue Mountain Peak, seven thousand three hundred 
and thirty-five feet high. All around and below ns 
lay the lesser jvoiiks of the chain, covered to the top 
with thick underwood, save where landslips or 
torrents had scored their sides. The breeze had 
died away ; the intense silence seemed intensified 
by the faint chirp of some species of grasshopper 
from a neighbouring shrub ; and over all hung 
the speckless dome of the blue tropical sky. 
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‘Have a good look at it/ said Charley, philo- 
sophically, filling a pipe. ‘You’re in great luck 
to get the chance. See ! it is changing already.’ 

Even as he spoke, the air grew colder, and 
a light tremor shook the tall tree-ferns. Down 
through eacii valley came sweeping dense masses of 
vapour, spreading in every direction. One huge 
cloud wrapped the Blue Mountain Peak, leaving 
only its summit visible, like an island in mid-air. 
A few seconds more and the whole mountain was 
blotted out. Up from every side rolled the mist, 
S/reathing itself into a thousand fantastic shapes as 
it came, till in a few minutes we found ourselves 
on an island in a sea of cloud ; earth and sky, 
everything invisible, except a few yards round the 
spot on which we were standing. | 

Scrambling down the rough path, we regained 
our ponies and rode round the Peak by the Upper 
Fern-walk. Unfortunately, I am densely ignorant 
on the subject of ferns ; but still I was struck by 
the extraoniinary beauty and luxuriance of thoise 
that clustered on every side of us as we rode 
on. Especially marvellous were the tree-ferns. 
In many cases, the twisted stems, perfectly bare, 
sprang up to a height of forty or fifty feet, and 
then spread out into magnificent canopies of 
branches some ten or fifteen feet in diameter. At 
each stage of the tree-fern’s growth, a fresh canopy 
of blanches bursts out around the tup, and the 
one beneath withers and dies. The twisted or 
plaited appearance of the stems arises from the 
marks wnich each successive ring of branches 
leaves as it withers and falls offj when a fresh one 
comes out above. 

It was now getting on in the , afternoon ; so, as 
we were engaged to dine at Ropley, we bade adieu 
to the Fern-walk, and turned hoinewanL Tliere 
being no moon, it was excessively dark as we made 
our way over to Ropley at half-past seven. The 
Major and I walked ; and Mrs Edgeware, with 
a gray skirt over her evening dress, preceded us 
on a pony. The boy in front carried a lantern. 
As we passed the turn to Strawberry Hill, we met 
the Judge in evening clothes, also carrying a 
lantern, and without a hat. 

‘Hat!’ said the Judge, on my making some 
remark on the absence of his headgear. ‘ Hat ! 

I never wear a hat at night I wouldn't wear one 
by day, only the little boys would hoot mo, and 
bring the bench into contempt I maintain,’ he 
continued, tramping along with vigorous strides, 
while the lantern flashed on his capacious white 
waistcoat and gold spectacles — ‘I maintain, sir, 
this is the finest climate in the world. There are 
no extremes. Look at our friends the Major and 
Mrs Edgeware! Are they ever ill ? Look at their 
children ! My boy grew up here, and never had a 
day’s illness till I sent him to England, and there 
be got scarlatina! It is an English climate, with- 
out the English fogs and rains and east winds!’ 

And the Judge, whose* vigorous frame and hale 
complexion shewed that a residence of nearly 
twenty* years in Jamaica had not dune him much 
harm, hurried forward to light Mrs Edgeware in 
through the gate of Ropley. 

CBAFTSB VI.— JAMAICA PAST— JAMAICA POTUBE. 

^ The Dean and Mrs— ; a Mr S , an exten- 

sive pen-keeper (a person who breeds and sells 
rtock) from the north side ; a young lady who was 


staying in the house ; the Judge, Charley, and 
Mrs Edgeware and myself, made up the party. 
Some excellent clear turtle ushered in one of those 
cosy, pleasant, chatty dinners for which Ropley 
is famous in Jamhica, and which many an old 
Jamaican, if this happens to meet his eye, will 
recall with kindly remembrance. As usual in 
the hills, we dined practically in the open air, 'as 
all the Venetians front and back, were wide open, 
and the cool evening air came straying in un- 
checked. I confess to being a sensualist in a small 
way, and to like a good dinner much ; and to like 
it still more when its surroundings are pretty and 
bright When I hear a man declaiming against 
the pleasures of the table, and boasting that it is 
a matter of indifference to him what he eats, I set 
that man down as an ass. A man might as well, 
in my mind, boast that he was insensible to the 
perfume of a rose. A good dinner elevates the 
moral tone. Under its benign influence, we glow 
with charity towards all mankind. We pronounce 

A. ’8 novel pleasant. We can see no harm in Mrs 

B. ’s little flirtation with Gussy C., that most 
lamb-like of Lovelaces. We fancy — we wouldn’t 
really, you know — but we fancy we would lend 
money to that poor fellow D., who has gone such 
an awful sma.sher. 

On the other hand, under the influence of one 
of those dreadful meals which English middle- 
class society inflicts on its victims, what arc our 
feelings 1 what our language ? A’s novel is 
baldenlash ; Mrs B. is a forward Imssy, no better 
than she should be ; and as for that rascal D., 
imprisonment for life is what he deserves. What 
London man is there who does not recall with a 
shudder those appalling banquets? We groan 
when we get the invitation. With gloomy irony, 
we write back that we accept it ‘ with much 
pleasure.’ On the fatal day, wo pack ourselves 
into a cab and drive off. We are received in the 
hall by Swipes, the greengrocer round the corner. 
In a confidential undertone, he inquires our name. 
He knows it perfectly, the old humbug ; but it is 
part of his r^le as interim butler to pretend he 
does not. In point of fact, it wa.s only a fortnight 
ago that he attended at our own little dinner, 
carrying off after that entertainment a cold fowl 
in his umbrella. We can see it — the umbrella, I 
mean — bulging in the corner behind the hat-stand. 
From the soup to the salmon-^ bit of the soft 
side with long bone.s, like knitting-needles, stick- 
ing out of it, is what we always get ; from the 
salmon, through the leathery cutlets and dubious 
pattie.s, and on to the lukewarm mutton ; from 
thence to the moment when a morsel of perspiring 
ice-pudding is dashed on our plate, preparatory 
to the introduction — by Swipes— of that rich old 
Chateau Margaux at forty shillings. Every detail 
of those dreadful dinners is familiar to us, their 
heat, discomfort, and general misery. 

Here, on the contrary, everything was cool and 
fresh and pleasant. Gorgeous masses of roses, 
pink, yellow, and red, bordered by slender ferns 
or delicate lace-plant, bloomed amid the silver 
and glass on the table, and filled the room with 
their fragrance. Instead of that abominable 
Swipes and his greasy satellites, two smart young 
negroes, in white jackets and trousers, waited on 
us. Swift, noiseless, and attentive, they seemed 
all eyes and hands. Did you look round for the 
anchovy eauce ? There was Joey at your elbow 
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with it Were you thirsty’? Sam had yoxrr 
favourite beverage, iced to a nicety, ready in a 
twinkling. 

Meantime, the talk flowed on. Mrs Edgeware 

and Miss were deeply interested about the 

marriage of a naval officer with a Jamaica 
belle, which was soon coming oflF, and at which 
the young lady was to assist as bride’s- maid ; also 
about a ball, to be given by the officers of the 
guard-ship. Mr S and the Judge were dis- 

cussing the prospects of sugar and some Jamaican 
question of land-reform ; while our hostess, Edge- 
ware, and myself were gossiping about the natives 
and their habits. 

‘It is a great point with them to imitate the 
whites,’ Mrs ■ said, when we W'ere sitting over 
our colTec ; ‘ and sometimes the effect is rather 

absurd. For instance, a friend of ours, Mrs M , 

made her housemaid a present of a cast-off riding 
habit and tall hat ; and next Sunday the girl made 
her appearance in church with the tall liat stuck 
on the top of a red turban. It was too much for 
my husband’s gravity ; and he made me tell her 
that in England a hat and turban were never w'brn 
together.’ 

After coffee, we adjourned to the veranda, 
•where we were permitted to smoke, while Miss 1 

discoursed sweet music inside, Mr S 

and I got into conversation as we leaned over the 
veranda railing, smoking our cigars, and looking 
out over the star-lit bay. 

‘ I won’t imitate our American neighbours,’ he 
said, laughing, ‘ and ask you what you think of the 
country.’ 

‘Thunk you much,’ I replied. ‘In fact, I am 
quite puzzled ; and would be only too glad to hear 
from you who have lived here so long, how the 
colony is getting on. Is it getting on at all 1 ’ 

He laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. ‘Don’t i 
call me a pessimist,’ he said, ‘ but really, I can’t 
say it is.’ 

‘ lielrograding ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘it depends on what you call 
retrogression.’ 

‘ Because,’ saitl I, ‘ the ordinary British idea of i 
a West India colony is a jdacer wh(ire planters 
of enormous wealth live surrounded by happy 
negroes, perpetually dancing and singing when 
they are not working.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said Mr S , ‘the ideal planter | 

is as extinct as the dodo. I know the island jmelty 
well, having lived here upwards of forty years ; 
and with the exception of ’ — he mentioned two or 
three names — ‘ there are not a dozen sugar-planters 
in solvent circumstances on the island. The sugar 
industry, the staple of the island, is simply a 
thing ol' the past. I am sorry to say it, but it ’s 
true.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I replied. • ‘I thought the labour 
question, which I suppose is the great question ’ 

(‘Only one of them/ said Mr S ), ‘ had been 

solved by the coolie importation.’ 

Mr S laughed. ‘You’ll find plenty of 

people to say so,’ he said ; ‘ and perhaps they 
believe it. My answer is a very practical and 
prosaic one. If you were to come over ou a visit 
to me to Trelawney, I ’d shew you, in a morning’s 
ride, districts extending for twenty or thirty 
miles, which were formerly valuable sugar estates, 
all abandoned by their owners.’ 

‘ Left absolutely derelict, do you mean V I asked. 


* Absolutely derelict,’ he replied ; ‘and the same 
process is going on. Day by day, estate after 
estate is being abandoned, as not wdrth keep>- 

ing.’ 

‘ And what becomes of the land V I inquired. 

‘ In some cases, it is squatted on ; in others, it 
goes to bush ; and in many cases the government 
is taking it up, and selling it out to the people at 
four or five pounds an acre. Indeed,’ continued 

Mr S ‘this abandoning of estates by their 

owners has been attended by most disastrous con- 
sequences to the poor people.’ ^ 

‘ How is that ? I asked. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ it happens this way. Ai^ 
an estate is abandoned, somebody assuming to be 
owner or attorney . [land-agent] of the property, 
takes it, breaks it up into lots, and sells it to the 
poor people, putting the money in bis pocket. 
Then, filteen or sixteen years afterwanls, the 
owner, or some purchaser from hiih, hearing the 
land has become worth something, comes back, and 
cqects all the people who have bought. But our 
friend the Judge cau tell you more about thia 
than I can.’ 

‘ I can,’ said the Judge. ‘ What Mr S has 

told yofi is perfectly true as to the scandals and ‘ 
hard.ships of the present state of affairs. And the 
reason of it is this, that the law regulating ques- 
tions as to the possession of laud in this island is 
three centuries old. This law — I ’ll avoid techni- 
cals, to spare our fair friends — but this law, in 
force hare at the present moment, would in some 
cases allow an owper to stay away beyf>nd seas for 
any time less than sixty yeans ; and then, when he 
did come back, give him ten more ’years to bring 
his action of ejectment. In order to confer a pre- 
scriptive right ill Jamaica, it is necessary to have 
hail unchallenged possession of a piece of land for 
twenty years, and this possession must be what 
lawyers call “ adver.se.’” 

‘That’s a technical, I’m sure,’ cried Mrs Edge- 
ware. , 

‘ Cotoe, come!’ said the Judge, laughing. ‘ You 
are right, Mrs Edgeware ; it is a technical, and a 
diaa.«trou8 one for Jamaica peasants who become 
purchasers of land. It is enough to say, that under 
its operation, a man might formerly buy land, pay 
bis money for it, remain twenty-five or thirty 
years in possession, and then be turned out by 
the absentee owner. It is needless to say that 
the commi)n-.sense of the British legislature has 
swept away the legi.slative cobweb.’ 

‘ You see,’ resumed Mr S ‘ it was the sugar 

industry that was the foundation o^ the island’s 
wealth. The collapse of that, consequent on 
emancipation ; the abolition of protection ; the 
production of beetroot sugar, and other things, 
have brought about the collapse of everything 
else. We have no manufactures — no trade, except 
a small trade in cattle and fruit; there is no 
immigration— no influx of capital, and no prospect 
of either.’ 

‘ A while ago,’ I remarked, ‘ when I asked yon 
was the island retrograding, you said it depended 
on what 1 called retrogression. Now the picture 
you paint seems very like what I call retrogr^ 
siou.’ 

‘ Still,’ said Mr S , smiling, * we are progres- 

sing towards peasant-proprietorship, which a great 
many people tiiink a very desirable state of 
things.’ 
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^ ^mikS Is.* mid Jodpiy BaU in 

tMag; * imtt.at his pTi*m-Main|E8* The awwi «f 
OMMicnr sMbir in the ieliuid in tonner dftjv imve 
enomo^ We had a Bishop, font Archdeacon^ 
and • nujaenous cieigy, paid by ^e sta*^ We 
h ad a General commanding, a hi^ stan, and 
innumerablu fanctionanea All that is a thing of 
the past. We are dropping to onr proper ksdl 
accordingly.’ 

‘The question is, what our poper level will be^ 
and when wo will reach it^' aaid Mr S— % ‘ It ’e 
a^angerous thing attempting to prophesy ; but- 
given on island without tr^e, nianufactures, or 
capital— with the white race decreasing and the 
black increasing — with no upper classes except a 
knot of salaried officials— lastly, w'ith an immense 
extent of land in the hands of government, ready 
to be sold iv the negroes at live pounds an acre — 
it’s not difficult to guess what we are drifting 
ta’ 

‘Wliat?’ laskeA 

‘Simply,’ replied Mr S , ‘to the original 

state ol tile island before a while face w.as seen 
here. The island from end to end will be covered 
with a multitude of peasant propriotors, each 
cultivating his one or two acres. Emigration and 
climatic causes will thin out the few thousand 
whites in the country, and none will come here 
to replace them. It will be one of the quietest, 
most orderly, and most standstill cuminuuiiies on 
eartL When the lust white is gone, and the 

last acre bought by a negro, why theu’ Mr 

S-: — paused. 

‘ What then I ’ said I. 

* Why then,' said Mr S , laughing, ‘ .John 

Bull will begin Iti consider whether it is worth 
his while to keep up an army of oflituals, and to 
spend thousands of pounds in keeping troops at 
NeW'Castle to watch Quashee planting yams.’ 

‘And then,’ said the .fudge, rising, ‘John Bull 
wUl pension off liberally that “knot of salaried 

offiijials” you mentioned, Mr S . And you 

and 1, Dean, will learn whist, and betake our- 
selves to Batii or Cheltenliam to end our days. — 
Good-night, good folks all. Good-night, Mr O, I 
am sorry you’re leaving us. Let them know at 
liome that we’re not quite savages up here iu our 
hilJb;’ and tke Judge departed. 


CHATTER VII. — EIHAI. REFLECTIONS— HOMEWARn 
BOUND. 

I lay awake for a long time that night, thiuking 
over, what Mr S — — had said. It only couhrmed 
what I had* heard before from various sources 
during my stay in Jamaica. All the evidence 
shewed me that any scheme of white immigration 
was out of the question. In several parts, and 
those the healthiest parts of the island, it had been 
tried, and failed. While the white man going to 
Jamaica, may with reasonable precautions preserve 
his health, there is a steady deterioration in his 
descendants. Nobody who has lived in the island 
can fail to notice the languor and listlessness and 
want of physique apparent in the Creoles even of 
the purest white blood. If, then, this white race 
were to die out, was there any chance of the blacks 
bettering their position ? AU that I had heard or 
seen led me to the conclusion there was none. 1 
lt»uw no instance of any, even the smallest rum* 
being owned by a black. They seem totally 


devo^ of lihn morcaatile IbstittOi Go ibtii aiqr 
of l^e IC fe Bgab pa itonn. T|ie dbdbf behind t&e 
counters and at the desIsB are sometimee wbi^ 
nearly always eoloiBMdt b«t never Mtusk. Ga tiut 
other hand, tlw heavier menuil week is alwayi 
done by blacks. There m nothing to prevent their 
risic^ in the world aj^iently. A good edueatkm 
is within the reach of all, and money in eompam* 
tively large sums they can end do save. Two 
generations almost have grown up since emoncipei* 
tion, so that its degrading sunociationa have Im 
time to pam away. Yet the Jamaica negro does 
nothing. Living on next to nothing — a negro can 
live easily on a couple of shillings a wedc — he 
saves and saves till he buys an acre of provision- 
ground If he has a grown-up family, he saves 
and saves till he can buy another acre, on wliich 
he plants a son or daughter. The same process 
goes on repeating itself od infinitum; but I never 
heard of any instance of a negro attempting any- 
thing more than tliis. The younger men having 
acquired this provision-ground, spend all their 
money on clothes. 

It must be said in their favour that they are a 
quiet, orderly, sober race ; I never, during several 
months’ stay iu Jamaica, saw a drunken negro. 
They are religious too ; and their religious ten- 
dencies are sometimes a nuisance, inasmuch as a 
favourite spiritual exercise of theirs is to assemble 
together and keep roaring Messrs Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns all night. But as to ideas of 
progress, they have none. Yet in some respects 
they are intelligent enough. Especially they nave 
considerable dramatic powers. I saw a lot of 
urchins in the school near Craigton act some 
dramatic scenes with extraordinary spirit. On 
another occasion, (Jharley Edgeware’s servants 
extemporised a theatre out of a half-mined out- 
house, and played the opening scenes of the first 
jiart ol Htnnj 1 F. H'hev had posters stuck np on 
the trees about, and aelually got tickets printed. 
We all went up lor halt au hour ; and really, con- 
sidering the difficulties they labounvl under, the 
affair was a great siucess. The wild Prince w’as 
arrayed iu red and white striped kniekerhockers, 
an old scarlet tunic, and a French h'‘in stuck on 
the hack of his uoolly head. But it was darkly 
hinted to ino that fiiey had not the faintest glim- 
mering idea what the sjicechea meant which they 
recited so glibly. Their teueb^ will fell you 
that up to the age of thirteen or fourteem, they 
nianilest very great quickness of apprehension ; 
but alter that, their mental growth seems to stop. 
They are as imitative as monkeys, and a.s vain as 
jieacocks. They imitate the English in every way. 
A negro wedding is a sight to see. I am afraid, 
by the way, that it is the opportunity for display 
that it alldnls, rather than any regard for the 
i sanctity of tlui tie, that induces them to marry at 
all. They have a regular swell breakfast, all sorts 
ol joints, sweets, wino, Irait, &c. The funny part 
of this is, that the ordinary Jamaica negro rather 
dislikes meat, preferring a mess of split-peas, rice, 
and salt' fish. But as the whites Have meat, so 
must they. Their dresses on such occasions, the 
women’s especially, are sometimes irresistibly Indi- 
crous, from the extraonlinary jumble of colours 
and materials composing them. 1 saw the Major’s 
cook going to a wedding. He hod a black 
frock-coat, wliite waistcoat, patent boots, and on 
enuimous bouqnet. Over the waistcoat hung a 




lioge «ycg!bi% tSuNnigli wiiiflli, t iM«d 
ha could not (MBi S« tiuti afi tiio d£S»eiide 
appaientijt betwemi tiw segio of tiia pMtf aiiul ^ 
prawnt & tint tint* latter ent read ood unars 
cbtfaes. Mauhig ooane to wlncii eoB«toii% I toll 



All Inil^a being wnt on eaxfy, 1 started 
down biu vitn Charleya groom next motniim. at 
balf'i^t six, having bid farewell-~« lo^ one lam 
a£raia<— to my kind host and hostess. Iror the last 
time I cxawlM down the rough bridle-paths, die* 
missing the groom at the bottom of the hill with 
a gratuity wr^h will enable him to buy the most 
splendid waistcoat in Kingston. For the last 
time 1 bumped over the uneven road, and reached 
Kingston about an hour before the Moselle — for it 
was 8he-~wa8 to start. 1 had secured my berth 
beforehand, and Allen was there to welcome me to 
my old place. Shortly, the hawsers were cast off 
and the great screw began to throb, and I was on 
my way homo c^ain. As we passed Port- Royal, a 
voice Irom behind accosted me. ‘Stranger,' it said, 
‘ I reckon Jamaiker is a one-horse consarn.' 

It was an American gentleman who mqde the 
observation, and — I am afraid I agreed with him. 

CHRISTOPHER CORDUROY. 

John Ballantyne — one of the Ballantjmes with 
whose affairs Sir Walter Scott was unfortunately 
mixed up — started a weekly periodical, under the 
name of ‘The Saleroom,’ in January 1817, which 
went only the length of twenty-eight numbers. 
The paper, says Lockhart, had slemler success. It 
was, in fact, ‘ a dull and hopeless concern, though 
Scott wrote scvoimI things in. it.’ Mr James 
Stillie, a uot(‘d dealer iu old books in Edinburgh, 
who, remembering the Scott-Ballantyne days, 
revives the recollection of the defunct periodical 
by discovering and copying into lus catalogue 
one of Scott’s forgotten contributions, entitled 
‘ The Aspiiatious ot Cliii&tuplicr lamiuroy.’ It is 
a gentle jcu d’uspnt, worth recovering irom obli- 
vion, and we give it as follows. 

‘My uncle is the elder brother of my late father. 
My grandfather was a very respectable tailor in 
this town, and gave his sons a gootl education, by 
means of which they both met with considerable 
success in life. My uncle in particular arrived 
Rome years ago at tlie dignity ot the magistracy, 
and has bought several bubstantial tenements iu 
this neighbourhood, which have, in the main, 
turned out very good purcliases. But all his edu- 
cation, as you will shortly perceive, has not been 
Ruiheieut to hinder him from falling into one 
of the strangest delusions tliat ever entered into 
a man’s head. It is now about six years since I 
left this country, being obliged to spend some 
time in the West Indies in the wa/ of my busi- 
ness, so that it is only of late that, on my return 
home, I have been fully informed as to my uncle’s 
real casa From all that I can hear, very shortly 
after 1 left Scotland he had, somehow or other, 
fallen .in with a book called Nisbet’s Heraldry ; 
and the first strange symptom that appeared was 
the wonderful affection he soon began to entertain 
for this author, entirely giving up all other reading, 
and sitting in his back-shop studying coats of anus 
and crests, when he should have been attending to 
customers or balancing his accounts. This was 


chat^ out of SttoriiM hff 

of h» iWMMii lamt 

nnma^ to gto «»» eatoto atottoA «hi bw owu 
childrmi, the marriage of his own 
motheiv who was cook in tdra tomil^, uviag baen 
kept secret, and all the witoemee being de«C 
*Uy uncle was at first contented with heiito a 
Pi^ent listener to all the puffing stories of toil' 
Highlander, whom he considerea as one of tfan*** 
most nobly descended men in the world. But by 
degrees he began to lay edainw to gentility tor 
himself; and being, the hattePs interest 
admitted into a club of respectable tradesmen, 
who call themselves the Qeneidogical Society, 
and spend m(»t of their evenings in adjusting 
questions of pedigree among themselves, he there 
got acquaint^ with a celebrated antiquarian, by 
name Moses M‘Crae, a glover, who suggested to 
him an idea which has given a new colour to 
his existence ever since. Oar family name eff 
Corduroy had, as I always supposed, been bestowed 
on some of our forefathers on account of their 
being instrnmental in introducing the use of that 

E articnlar kind of stuff in the neighbourhood ; 

ut Mr MUrae hinted that the name ought, in his 
opinion, to be W'ritten Coiur du roy, and that, iu 
all probability, my uncle was the male represen- 
I tative of some ancient branch of the house of 
Douglas, as Occur da roy means a king’s hearty and 
I the Douglases weq.r a heart with a King’s crown 
on it in their arms ; instancing the clan of the 
Maegregors, who had all been obliged to change 
their names for 'the beat part of 'a century. Mr 
M'Crae at the .same time advised my uncle to 
employ an acquaintance of his in the Register 
Office in Eiiiul)urgh, to search all the old records 
for proofs of this connection between the Cordu- 
roys and the Donglases. I have never heard that 
his fees to the Register Office produced any- 
thing very satisfactory ; but by dint of constant 
talking about this matter over his punch with 
the hatter and Mr M‘Crae, what at first appeared 
I barely possible, began every evening to gain in bis 
I eyes a new degree of probability, till at length the 
! delusion has gone to such an extremity, that he 
I now no more doubts of it than he does of his own 
I existence. 

‘The first hint that I had of all this w'as hia 
giving up wafers and the old' signet stamp with 
the initials of Corduroy & Co., and beginning to 
seal his letters with a crowned heari; and the 
motto. Tandem, triumpham on the top of it ; which 
the first two or three times 1 took little notice of, 
thinking ho had borrowed some gentleman’s seal 
who was accidentally in the shop to have his 
measure taken ; but at last I understood what 
had occurred from another quarter. There were 
several expressions iu his letters about the same 
time which I could not well understand. In one 
letter he told me, that “ whatever the world might 
say, be had no doubt he should live to 'see the 
day when nobody would venture to question the 
respectability of his house.** 1 was afraid something 
had happened ; but meeting with a friend newly 
from Scotland, he assured me he had never heaxd 
the firm called in question. He lost his only son 
shortly alter, and wrote me: “1 now look to 
my nephew to carry on om line,” Now, 1 had been 
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bred to anotber trade, and knew nothing about 
being a tailor, bo I thought the good man had 
his mtell^ta affected by hia affliction. But I 
now understand that by his house he meant the 
race of the Corduroys, and that bjr my carrying 
on the line, he only expresses his wish that I may 
not be the last of them. 

‘ This frenzy, for I can pve it no other name, 
grew every day more alarming. He began to brag 
to all bis acquaintance what a great family he was 
come of, and could scarcely take a customer’s 
sjy^asure for a pair of breeches without entertain^ 
ing him with some old-fashioned stories about the 
good Sir James Douglas and Archibald Bell-the- 
Cat He looked down on all his neighbours, 
although they were come of as respectable burgesses 
of the town as himself. He left the Antiburghers 
too, where his father and he had always been 
elders, and took a pew in the Episcopal Chapel, 
Itocause he faSd a notion Episcopacy was the 
genteeler religion. In short, he became as proud 
as a peacock ; and when he was made a bailie, 
one would have thought, as his friends tell me, 
he scarcely knew which hip to sit on. He had 
his arms taken out regularly in the heralds’ book, 

' which cost him the matter of ten pounds, and he 
had them painted and glazed, and hung up iu his 
back-shop and his parlour. He made his daughters 
cut out fire-screeus in the shape of hearts ; and 
made his wife a present of a tea-chest which | 
resembles a heart below, and has a crown for the | 
lid. His common reading has long been either in 
ifr Nkbet before mentioned, or ip some old papers i 
from the Session-clerk’s office, which he has great i 
difficulty in deciphering ; but if bo can only meet | 
with the death or marriage of a Corduroy or a | 
Douglas, that is quite enough to make up for ! 
weeks of trouble. He once gave a diuner, I am | 
infofmed, to a large party of friends, on hearing it j 
mentioned by a lawyer on a circuit that three Cordu- i 
roys were hanged at Jedburgh for stouthrieff and j 
sorjiing — which I believe means, after all, only rob- ! 
bery and sturdy begging — in the year 1500. He is 
always in this way making what he calls family 
discoveries, though I believe this of the three 
thieves is the greatest, lie has got a large book 
like a ledger, bound in red leather, w'ith brass 
clasps, where he has copied the first leaf of his 
father’s Bible, and anything he has picked up 
about people of his name, and this he calls his 
history. He keeps this book and a few old papers, 
such as his grandmother’s marriage-lines and the 
like, in an old trunk, which he has built into the 
waH, and thjs he calls his charter-chest. Before he 
took to these fancies, he had built a very snug 
cottage about two mUes from the town ; but he j 
has since that time bad all the windows Pikcn I 
out, and new ones put in, with panes of glass cut i 
in the shape of diamonds, as if it were a church, ! 
not forgetting paintings of red hearts and royal : 
crowns, of which there are at least a dozen, includ- j 
ing the skylights. His fireplaces are also made ; 
with a pointed arch at the top ; and his fenders i 
have battlements on them like the top of a castle. 
His parlour is stuck full of pictures of old gentle- 
men in wigs and coats of mail, and young ladies 
very indecent about the bosom, whom he calls hia 
aricestprs ; but . his apprentice told me he had 
himself heard him bidding for some of them at 
tea atMion. When he shews his visitors the real 
pbitrait which he has of his father, he always 


remarks that he was a wonderfully modest manv. 
and never spoke ofhisfwnMy; “ but,” adds he, “ he 
had no taste for research.” 

* The whole neighbourhood consider him as one 
out of his mind on this head, and call him Count 
Corduroy, by way of derision ; and I am much 
afraid that, if 1 stay much longer among them, 
they will christen me the Young Count, What 
makes me write you at present, is more par- 
ticularly this, that 1 hear him talking about 
getting his lands, as he calls them — although he- 
has not above twenty acres altogether, including 
Craig-Corduroy Cottage — erected into a barony. 
1 have also heard him hinting that supporters 
would not stand him above a hundred pounds. 
If he goes on at this rate, I do not see how any- 
body will employ him, as every one already says, 
be nos got a bee iu his bonnet, and might easily 
be cognosced. 1 am iu the hopes that this letter 
may put an end to his delusion, which will be 
a great obligation on Christopher Corduroy,. 
Jun.’ 


THE MYSTEKIOUS HOUSE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER HI. 

Unlike her usual practice, Mrs Weevil did not 
return to the house that day till far on in the 
afternoon ; and after she had entered lier rooms, I 
could hear her bustling about with an activity and 
noise quite unprecedented in my e.vperience of 
her habits. This rather alarmed me. I was 
afraid she had suspected, from the appearance of 
her rooms, notwithstanding our care in removing 
all traces of onr presence, that some one had been 
there in her absence ; and this might ho sufficient 
to defeat my hopes of bringing to light the 
trickery that liad been so long and so systemati- 
cally practised. But I -was still more astonished 
when, about an hour after her return, she sent u 
message to me by the ayah that she washed to 
speak with me, if I would grant her an interview. 
At first, I scarcely knew what answer to make. 
Were I to refuse to see her, this might complete 
the suspicion which she perhaps entertained ; 
and if I liid see her, I was afraid that I might by 
some word or look betray the kiywlcdge of which 
I had become possessed. I thought upon the 
whole I had better see her, and answered accord- 
ingly. 

As she entered the room with a basket over her 
arm, she dropped a courtesy ; and from the flow of 
words with which she at once opened the conversa- 
tion, she seemed to put on a frankness of manner 
which I had not before observed in any slight 
intercourse I had had with her. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ she w'ent on, ‘I were just a-comin’, 
ma’am, to say os I would be goin’ from the ’ouse 
for a few days; my son, as is steward to Lord 

B , being took very badly last night, ma’am t 

and os he have no one to wait upon him, it holds 
as I, ma’am, as his mother, must do my dooty— 
yes, ma’am.’ 

All this she said without once stopping to take 
breath ; and I could not help observing that she 
was slightly flurried in my presence, and seemed 
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to keep talking as ranch to hide her nneasiness as 
to enlighten me regarding her errand. I said 1 
was very sorry to hear that her son was ill, and 
that it was very proper she shpuld, in the circum- 
stances, attend to him. * But,’ I asked, ‘ has he no 
servant in the house 1 ’ 

Not presently, ma’am,’ she answered ; * least- 
ways, the ’ousemaid have gone away over to 
Brookford for a few days to see her mother, 
who stays there, ma’am — yes, ma’am;’ and she 
courtesiod again in the excess of her civility. 

After I had dismissed her, I did not know 
what to think. This was an interference with 
my plans on which I had not counted. I 
had no one to advise with me, and felt much 
perplexed. As evening approached, and the 
gloom of twilight, I had a strange nervous feeling, 
such as I had only once before experienced, and 
that was in India, during the terrible days when 
the Mutiny w'as at its height, and every footfall 
made us start, as if next moment were to^ be our 
last. As the dusk deepened, my anxiety increased ; 
and when at length the ayah conducted the 
joiner, as I had before instructed her, to my 
room, I was almost too overpowered to speak. 
Andrew and the blacksmith were for the time 
detained in the kitchen, as I wished to talk the 
matter over wdth the joiner, as the most intelli- 
gent of the three. 

As he entered my room, I was surprised to find 
a second person behind him, whom he introduced 
to me as Mr Burrowes, the district inspector of 
police, who had been on ah official visit to the 
village that day, and who, when he heard the story, 
volunteered his services in place of the constable. 
His presence at once gave me great relief; and 
this was enhanced when I found he had had long 
experience in the London detective force, and was | 
entering with the enthusiasm of his profession 
into our plans. He had heard already from the 
joiner what had passed that day*; complimented 
me highly ou the presence) of mind I had dis- 
played on the previous evening, and expressed his 
acquiescence in everything that we had since done. 

When, however, I mentioned to him my unex- 
pected interview that afternoon with Mrs Weevil, 
and that she had left the house, he was a good 
deal taken aback. He questioned me closely as 
to her manner and appearance when she was in 
my room, and as to whether she seemed much 
affected by her son’s illness. I answered his 
several questions to the best of my ability ; and 
he, after thinking awhile, pacing up find down the 
room, turned to me and said : 

‘ Let everything be carried out as you formerly 
proposed. See that your family retire to rest at 
their usual time, and with as little appearance as 
possible of anything unusual going on. If the 
woman has taken alarm, nothing will be lost by 
waiting till to-morrow, when her rooms can be 
more carefully examined by daylight. In the first 
place, will you shew me the bedroom in which 
you were disturbed last night i ’ 


1 conducted him thither, the joiner following; 
and after he had ascertained where> to use his 
own expression, I had first seen the * party,’ and 
where and how the party bad disappeared, b& 
at once intimated his plans. He stud I was to 
retire to my room as usual, seat myself in my 
chair by the fire as on the previous evening, 
and either sleep or appear to sleep, as was most 
agreeable to myself. !^yond the window stood a. 
large wardrobe, in which, after the house was all 
quiet, he and the joiner would conceal theq ^-4 
selves; the blacksmith and the gardener being 
set as a guard upon the door of the housekeeper’s 
room below. The village constable, he had ar- 
ranged, would keep watch on the outside of the 
house, but so as not to be readily discovered. 

The duties of the household, in the absence of 
my servants, fell somewhat heavily on tlm ayah 
and myself ; and the time passed quibkly for me, as 
I bustled about, seeing the children put to bed ; 
after which the ayah also retired. During all this, 
time, everything had been carried on in our cus- 
tomary way. Mr Burrowes and the rest of his 
helpers betook themselves for the time to a distant 
apartment up-stairs, and the house bad resounded ' 
all the evening with the mingled sounds of laughter 
and noise inseparable from , a large family of 
children such as ours. But now all was silent ; 
the men had slipped quietly to their dilferent 
posts ; Mr Burrowes and the joiner were, I knew, 
in the wardrobe at the other end of my bedroom ; 
and I was seated in my lounging-chair, as on tBb 
previous evening. * 

As I sat in tins position thinking, I could not 
help observing to myself how near we were all 
making ourselves ridiculous. The old woman 
whom I had suspected, was out of the house ; no 
one else but the ordinary members of the house- 
hold and the watchers, could possibly be in it ; 
and here was I, sitting at my bedroom fire, 
makiug-bclievc to sleep, with two men concealed 
in the wardrobe, all hoping to catch — we did not 
know what. The humour of the situatiou so 
strongly affected me at one time, that 1 could 
scarcely refrain from bur.sting into laughter. But 
the thought of Mr Burrowes having put him- 
self to so much trouble on my account, com- 
bined with a remembrance of what I had 
experienced during the past twenty-four hours, 
gradually sobered my feelings ; and I shortly 
found my thoughts floating away in dim remem- 
brances to my life in India ; to my distant hus- 
band ; to our long separation ; to the terrible 
nights and days of that fearful Mutiny, whose 
horrors still rose up before me ; to 

There was a thud ou tlie floor, and I started. 

I had been asleep, and in my slumber had 
knocked a hook off the small table at my elbow. 
■The fire was burning low, and I rose in a 
confused state to trim it, when my eyes fell 
upon what I had seen on the previous evening; 
In the imperfect light, it seemed taller and 
more gha-stly-looking than before, aild was. 

S roaching me from behind. As my eyes 
upon it, I gave a loud shriek, and caught, 
hold of the chair to support me. As I did 
so, I saw the figure gradually recede from, 
me, and the room seemed to grow suddoQly 
darker. I am certain tlxat, left to myself, I 
should at that moment have fainted right 


for wiiolo tMng li»d been bo tn^den, 
foand mo so unprep«i»d>; in my con- 
fnsion I foogot all aoout the bnunesB of the 
night. Bat just as the white figure seemed to 
be approaching the curtained windows, I saw 
two dark figures dash quickly upon it ftom 
b^ind, then a sharp and violent struggle^ in 
which all ^ree rolled on the fl.ooT, as if locked 
together in a deadly embrace. The white fi^xe 
had managed to wrench one arm loose, and in 
another moment there was the sharp click of a 
piatol. Thanks to onr forethought, the weapon 
was harmless. By this time uie noise of the 
struggle that was going on bad brought the 
blacksmith and An^w up to my apartment; 
and with their help, the white figure was in 
a few seconds manacled and led forward to 
the light, his white garment — an old surplice — 
hanging* in tatters about him. He was at once 
known to the'majority of the company — it was 
the steward ! He turned his back on me with a 
stifled oath. 

Leaving him, now helple^ with his hands fast 
behind bis hack, in charge of the blacksmith, 
Mr Bnrrowes led the way to the housekeeper's 
rooms below, the door of which was foimd to be 
locked. It was at once burst open, and taking a 
candle with ns, we entered. The outer room was 
in the same condition as I had seen it during the 
day ; but the inner room shewed the bed drawn 
forward, and the panelling of the recess which 
we had discovered, standing open. Nobody was 
there. Taking the candle forward, to examine the 
recess, Mr Burrowes found that the box had a 
movable bottom, in addition to that which we 
had discovered, and that by its removal an opening 
sufficient for one person at a time led down a trap- 
stair into the cellars below. Mr Burrowes and the 
joiner at once descended, taking the light with 
them, the rest of us waiting as directed in the 
outer apartment, or watching the lobbies that led 
to if. In a few minutes I heard sudden footsteps 
in my bedroom, and rushing thither, found that 
Mr Burrowes and the joiner had reached it from 
the cellars, into which the trap-door led, the whole 
of the woodwork of one side of the window of my 
room being ingeniously made to move back upon 
hinges like a door, yet so constructed that it could 
not be opened by any one in the room. When 
the steward was searched, there was found ou 
liim be^des the pistols, a bunch of duplicate keys, 
which could open any chamber, or other lockfast 
place, in the bouse. 

The constable having been called in from the 
garden, the steward, who had hitherto stood silent 
and sullen, with a dark expression of malice and 
revenge upon his face, was handed over to him, j 
and he was instructed by his superior to convey 
him to the local police-office and place him in a 
cell. The blacksmith he ordered to accompany 
the constable, and see that the prisoner did not 
effect an escape. 

Meantime, the gardener, who, since the * ghost ’ 
had been discovered to be but fi.e8h and blood like 
himself, had become as bold as a lion, volunteered 
to stay in tibe house with us all night and help 
me to soothe the fears of my poor terrified 
children ; while Mr Bnrrowes, accompanied bv ; 
the joiner, proceeded to the house of the stewara. i 
1 need not burden the reader with details ; but i' | 
lithy mentiba tlu^ in answer to a quiet tap at the | 


window, ^e door ef ' the house was immeduOaly 
opened, and old Mta WeeyU waa at once in ^e 
grip of the officer. She was absolutely thunder- 
struck, and quite lost her presence of mind. 
Without telling hex anything of what hod hap. 
pened, Mr Bnrrowes asked fbr her son, the 
steward. At first, she hesitated, then said hs waa 
ill in bed. 

* No,’ said Mr Burrowes ; ‘he is not in bed, but 
he u safe enough by this time in the police-office ; 
so you hjd better just tell us all about it.’ 

At this, Mrs Weevil entirely broke down, and 
confessed aU. It is xuineoessary to repeat at 
length what the reader (»ui guess in great 
measure for himself; but the sum of her story 
was this. The mother, equally with her sou, 
hated Miss Boupel for despising his addresses, 
and took the means we have seen in order to 
drive each successive tenant out of her house. 
She also admitted that after the sudden death of 
Mrs Boupel, it was they who had spread the 
stories charging foul-play against the daughter, 
lu answer to a question from Mr Burrowes, she 
confessed that it was she who had played the 
ghost on'the previous evening ; bat she had never 
before shewn herself to any one who did not at 
once flee and quit the house. My attempt to get 
hold of her, therefore, had so alarmed her that ^e 
had great difficulty in escaping; and next morning 
had gone to her son, and told him she durst not 
play the pai't of ghost any longer, as the present 
tenant was likely to stand her ground, and they 
would in that way be found out. They were botn 
enraged at thus being at last baffied in their long- 
cherished course of malicious practices against 
Miss Boupel ; and her son determined to take out 
his revenge upon me that night by first frightening 
me and then robbing the house, after which they 
were resolved to take the first opportunity of 
quitting that part of the country. Their cupidity 
had been aroused by tbe sight of some trinkets in 
Indian jewellery vrhich I possessed ; hetjco the 
design to rob me. In order to cover tlieir i^urpose, 
the old hag was sent to me with the story of her 
son being ill ; and as he hod a secret means of 
access to the houoe, he readily effected an entrance 
after he supposed the family asleep. It was her 
son who had first pftt her upon these evil 

£ radices — had brought the old surplice from 

ord B ’s house, in which q^her of them, as 

occasion offered, was in the habit of terrifying 
the inmates, and thus depriving the iimocent 
object of their hatred of her chief means of 
livelihood. 

Mr Burrowes did not trouble to appreheud the 
old woman at that time ; but he took care that 
she should not leave tbe country till after the 
trial of her son for housebreaking and felony, 
when she had to appear a^inst him as a witness. 
He was found guilty, and sent to a penal settle- 
ment. Mrs Weevil, ashamed to shew face in the 
neighbourhood, departed no one knew whither. 

As for the ghost-story, as soon as its salient 

E oints were known in the neighbourhood, the 
ouse not only lost its bad character, but I be- 
came for the time quite a kind of heroine^ every- 
body praising my courage and sagacity. I h^ 
the pleasure, some weeks later, of entertaining in 
the bouse Mrs Bicluml Bgerton, the former Miss 
Boupdl, whom the neighbourhood, conscious of 
unjust condemnation, received wita open arms. 


open arms. 
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After $.he term of my teaam^ isxpiied, the ohan»* 
ing house' let. lor a more suitable sent ; aad eiwr 
since, 1 believe it has formed aa adequate source of 
income to its worthy owners. 

- O,.,. - 

REMARKABLE REMEDIES. 

Majs is a physic-taking animal. Her Majesty’s 
lieges alone dispose of a prodigious but unknown 
quantity, in obedience to the orders of orthodox 
practitioners ; while their annual consumption of j 

K nt medicines is at the rate of half a box or 
le for every man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom, at an expenditure of something 
very much more than a million pounds. 

There are, however, plenty of real and fancied 
invalids who have no faith in the apothecary’s 
warea Some believe in hydropathy, of which 
Lamb wittily said : ‘ It is neither new nor wonder- 
fol ; for it is as old as the Deluge, which killed 
more than it cured.’ Others are of Burke’s opinion, 
that hot water is a specific for every bodily ill ; 
while others, again, loudly vaunt the triumphs of 
the hunger-cure^ so called because the patient has 
to subsist upon two or three ounces of white* bread 
and one wine-glass of water every twenty-four 
Itours, so long as he remains uncured. 

The hunger-cure is after all only a dangerous 
extension of Dr Rutty’s prescription of a dinner 
of bread-and-water, as a sovereign remedy for 
indigestion. Dr Johnson’s prescription for the 
same ailment was a pleasanter one. Learning 
that Miss Boothby was troubled that way, be wrote 
to his ‘dear angel:' ‘Give me leave, who have 
thought much on medicine, to propose to you an 
easy and, I think, a very probable remedy for 
iudigestion and stomach complaints. Take an 
ounce of <lried orange-pccl finely powdered ; divide 
it into scruples, and take one scruple at a time. 
The best way is perhaps to drink it in a glass of 
hot red port ; or to eat it first, and drink the wine 
afterwards. Do not take too much in haste : a 
scruple once in three hours, or about five scruples 
a day, will be suflicient to begin ; or less, if you 
find any aversion.’ The remedy certainly is a 
simple one, and worthy a trial, being, as its pro- 
pounder says, ‘not disgusting, not costly, easily 
tried, and if not found useful; easily loft olf 
At an inquest held at Bnulwell, Bucks, on the 
body of a five-year-old girl wjio died of hydro- 
phobia, one of tlic witnesses (leposed that two days 
after the child had been bitten, the buried dog 
was disinterred, its liver extracted, and a piece of 
it, weighing about an ounce and a half, frizzled on 
a fork before the fire until it was dried up, and 
then given to the child, who ate it freely ; but 
nevertheless died. — A Chinaman, charged before a 
New York magistrate with stealing a duck in a 
stage of decomposition, explained that he took the 
bird for medicinal purposes. * You savfty,’ said lie, 

* one duck, hal lotten ; takee, boilee him ; lub | 
mattah on leg ; him all light ; cue plulicy.’ — Not 
an ovemice remedy for pleurisy, but hardly nastier 
than magpie-dust, which no less a personage than 
the Princess Bismarck apparently deems an inial- 
lible specific for epilepsy ; since, no longer ago 
than January last, the President of the Ecken- 
foerder Shooting Club addressed the IbUowiug 
circular to the members of that association : ‘ Her 
Highness Princess Bismarck wishes to receive 
before the ISth inst, as many magpies as possilde^ 


finm tlte burned ifeimtioa of wrhichan aiil^fulei^c 
powder may be mamipuiated. I permit myipslli 
therefore, Hi^ and Well-born to mtteeat: 
you will forthwith shoot as many magpies aa yen 
can in your preserves, oud forwwwl toe same to 
the Chief Forester l^nge^ at Fraedtiehrohe or 
hither, without paying for weir cacriagi^ down to 
the 18th of this month.’ 

The winter of 1876-7 was exceptionally severe 
in Detroit, and marked, moreover, by a visitation 
of smallpox, proving especially virulept in tine 
Polish quarter of the city, the denizens of wliic||^ < 
were oostinate anti-vaccinationists, whose only 
method of keeping the scourge at hay was to 
close their doors against all comers. Aboi^ 
Christmas-time, a young Pole, fresh from Europe, 
found his way to Detroit, and naturally made for 
the quarter wherein dwelt his compatriots. One 
of them gave him friendly greeting, but had no 
sooner done so, than seeing unmisi'kkable signs 
of the dreaded disease on the stranger’s face, he 
hustled him into the street without any ceremony. 
Friendless and penniless, the poor fellow strode 
out at a venture for a place of refuge ; and reaching 
a barnyard, made his bed on some straw at the 
end of a shed. There he lay sick and starving 
for three nights and two days, tormented by the 
itching of the pustules, until in desperation he 
plastered face, neck, and hands with the fresh 
cattle-manure about him. At last, hunger drove 
him to the farmhonse to beg a little fooX There 
he was supplied with soap and water wherewith 
to cleanse himself : and his ablutions over, stood* 
before the pitying family apparently free from any 
sign of smallpox. Next day, the farmftr was down 
with the disease, through which his visitor nursed 
him, without apparently thinking of applying the 
remedy that had proved so efficacious in his own 
case ; a case on which the chronicler commented 
thus : ‘ The stranger certainly had smallpox, for 
he gave it to another. He certainly recovered, 
for here he is, walking about. If the fresh inanur^ 
did not absorb the disease from his system in the 
short time, what else did i If burying a patient 
up to his neck in the earth, as practised in some 
countries, has a beneficial effect on diseases, why 
should not fresh compost have double the strength 
ns a healer I It is a straight plain case, and 
though not discovered by Jeiiner, the cure may 
one day rank with his preventive.’ 

Sir Walter Scott’s piper, John Bruce, spent a 
whole Sunday selecting twelve stones from twelve 
south-running streams, with the purpose that his 
sick master might sleep upon them and become 
whole. ScoU was not the man to hurt fhe honest 
fellow’s feelings by ridiculing the notion of such 
a remedy proving of avail ; so he caused Bruce to 
be told that the recipe was infallible ; but that it 
was absolutely necessary to success that the stones 
should be wrapped in the petticoat of a widow 
who had never wished to marry i^ain ; upon 
learning which, the HighlMider renounced all hope 
of completing the charm. 

Lady Duff Gordon once gave aa old Egyptian 
woman a powder wrapped in a fragment of the 
Saturday Uevim. She came again to assure her 
benefactress the charm was a wonderfully powerful 
one ; for although she had not been able to wash 
off all the fine writing from the paper, even that 
little had done her a great deal of good. She 
would have made an excellent subject for a Hama 
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doctor, who, if he does not happen to have any 
medicine handy, writes the name of the remedy he 
would administer on a scrap of paper, moistens it 
with his month, rolls it np in the form of a pill, | 
which the patient tosses down his throat. In 
default of paper, the name of the drug is chalked 
on a hoard, and washed off again with water, 
which serves as a healing draught 

These easy-going practitioners might probably 
cite plenty of instances of the efficacy of their 
method. Dr John Brown of Edinburgh once gave 
labourer a prescription, saying : ‘Take that, and 
come back in a fortnight, when you will be well' 
Obedient to the injunction, the patient presented 


promise, Dr Drown said : ‘ Det me see what 1 

f ave you.’ * Oh,’ answered the man, ‘ I took it, 
octor.’ ‘ Yes, I know you did ; but where is the 
proscription?'^ *I swalloweil it,’ was the reply, 
llie patient had made a pill of the paper, and 
faith in his physician’s skill had done the rest. 
Faith is a rare wonder-worker. Strong in the 
belief that every Frank is a doctor, an old Arab, 
who liad been partially blind from birth, pestered 
an' English traveller into giving him a seidlitz- 
powder and some pomatum. Next day the chief 
declared that he could see better than he had done 
for twenty years. 

A sea-captain, when one of his crew craved 
something for his stomach’s good, on consulting 
his book found ‘No. 15’ was the thing for the 
occasion. Unfortunately there had been a run on 
that number, and the bottle was empty. Not caring 
to send the inan aWay uncomforted, the skipper, 
remembering that eight and seven made fifteen, 
made up a dose from the bottles so numbered, 
W'hich the seaman took with startling effects, never 
contemplated by himself or the cribbage-loving 
captain. That worthy jumped too hastily at con- 
clusions, like the Turkish ph)'8ician of whom Mr 
Cjscanyan tells the following story. Called in to a 
case of typhus, the doctor in question examined the 

? atient (an upholsterer), prescribed, and departed. 

’assing the house the next day, he inquired of a 
servant at the door if his master was dead, and 
to his astonishment, heard he was much better. 
Indoors he went, to learn from the convalescent 
that being consumed with thirst, he had drunk 
a pailful of the juice of pickled cabbage. Soon 
afterwards, a dealer in embroidered handkerchiefs, 
seized with the same malady, sent for the phy- 
sician, who forthwith ordered him to take a pail- 
ful of pickjled-cabbage juice. The man died next 
day ; and the doctor set down this memorandum 
in his book for future guidance: ‘Although in 
cases of typhus, pickled-cabbage juice is an efficient 
remedy, it is not, however, to be used unless the 
patient be by profession an upholsterer.’ 

Lady Barker’s New Zealand shepherd found a 
somewhat similar potion of infinite use. When 
his mistress expressed her surprise at his possession 
of a bottle of Worcestershire sauce, Salter said : 
‘You ‘see, mum, although we gets our health 
uncommon well in these salubrious mountings, 
still a drop of physic is often haudy-like ; and in a 
general way I always purchase myself a box of 
Holloway’s Pills — oi which you do get such a lot 
for your money — and also a bottle of Painkiller. 
But lost shearing they was out o* Painkiller, so they 
put me up a bottle o’ cain pepper, and likewise 


that 'ere condiment *;• which was very efficacious, 
'specially towards the end o' the bottle. It always 
took my mind off the loneliness, and cheered me 
up wonderful, especial if 1 added a littie red 
pepper to it’ • 

One of the same lady’s Kaffir servants suffering 
from a bad bilious attack, declined to be treat^ 
in a civilised way ; and in a very short time 
reported himself perfectly well, a native doctor 
having bled his great toe. Still more extra- 
ordinary was the Remedy concerning which Lady 
Barker writes : ‘ Tom had a frightful headache, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering how 
that hoy smokes the strongest tobacco out of a 
cow’s horn, morning, noon, and night, to say 
nothing of incessant snuff-taking. The first I 
heanl of Tom’s headache was when Charlie came 
to ask me for a remedy; which I thought very 
nice on his part, because he and Tom live in a 
chronic state of quarrelling, and half my time is 
taken up in keeping the peace between them. I 
told Charlie that I knew of no remedy for a bad 
headache except going to bed, and that was what 
I should advise Tom to do. Charlie smiled rather 
contemptuously, as if pitying my ignorance, and 
asked if I would give him a box of .wooden 
matches. Now matclies are a standing grievance 
in a Kaffir establishment ; so I, failing to connect 
wooden matches and Tom’s headache together, 
began a reproachful catalogue of how many boxes 
of matches he had asked for lately. Charlie 
hastily cut me short by saying : “ But ma’m, it for 
make Tom w’ell.” Of course 1 produced a new 
box, and stood by to watch (’harlie doctoring Tom. 
Match after match did Ciiarlie strike, holding 
the flaming splinter up Tom’s exceedingly wide 
nostrils, until the box was empty. Tom winced 
a good de.al, but bore this .«ingcing process with 
gre.at fortitude. Every now an<l then he cried 
out when Charlie thrust a freshly lighted match 
np his nose, but on the whole he stood it l)ravely ; 
and by the time the matches were all burned out, 
he declared his headache w.as quite cured, and 
that he was ready to go and chop wood. “ It very 
good stuff to smell, ma’m,” said Charlie; “burn de 
sickness awa.v.”' 

Whatever' virtue there may be in any of the 
remedies of wliich we have written, not one among 
them all is so sure of effecting its end as this old 
‘ cure for a love-fit : ’ f 

Tye one end of a rope fast over a beam. 

And make a slip-noose at the other extreme ; 

Then, just undenieath, let a wicket be set, 

On which let the lover most manfully get. 

Then over his head let the snicket be got. 

And under one ear be well settled the knot. 

The wicket kicked down, let him take a fair 
swing, 

I And leave all the rest of the work to the string ! 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Anthracite, a steam-yacht of seventy tons, 
has crossed the Atlantic from England to America 
in eighteen days on a consumption of nineteen 
tons of coal. This is the smallest steamer that 
has ever made the voyage under steam ; and the 
satisfactory result is due to a persevering endeavour 
to construct an engine capable of working with 
high-pressure steam. There are, as in Colonel 
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Beauinout’s compressed air-enmne, three cyHnders propel vessels on rivers by ejecting a horikmtal 
of different sizes, so arranged that the steam passes column of water from the stem. This column, by 
from one to the other with economy of power, striking against the surrounding water, supmied 
The boiler will bear a pressure of two thousand the propelling power ; but it was not sufticient. 
five hundred ^ounds^ ou the* square inch, and Mr Heathorn claims to have got over the difficulty 
contains when ull^ ninety gallons of water. The by shewing that ‘the force exerted hy one fluid 
packing of the cylinders is ‘ rerkins’ patent metal,* pouring into or agtdnst another depends on the 
a compound of tin and copper, which requires no contact of surfaces, and not on the sectional area 
oil or other lubricant, and contributes importantly of the flowing mass, after the flowing mass be once 
to the possibility of using high-pressure steam ; set in motion.’ Instead, tberefore, of tubes with 
for the boiler is thereby presei^ed from the large orifice, he makes use of tubes with narrov* 
injurious effect of grease and acids. None but outlet, a mere slit, and thus obtains a large super- 
distilled water enters the boiler ; and this is used ficial contact, by ejecting water through a seri^ of 
over and over again, the small quantity of waste narrow openings. 

being restored from an adjacent tank. Thus con- The Ivench in Algeria are continuing their 
etnreted, the Anthracite has proved that high- experiments for the conversion of sunshine into 
pressure steam may be employed with safety, and mechanical work, by means of what is called a 
that a large economy of fuel, and consequently of solar boiler ; and it is now proved that, in 
space, may be effected. Ship-owners whose profits countries where the sun does really,8hine, ‘boilers 
are made out of the space available for passengers may be heated and machinery kept going with- 
er cargo, will not fail to recognise the value of out the aid of fire. Whether it can be made use 
rtiese facts. And though the engine in the first of for railway purposes, remains to be tried, 
instance cost more than an ordinary marine engine, Meanwhile, the distillation of alcohol from Bar- 
a compensation may be found in the durability of bary figs is to be carried on in a large solar boiler, 
the boilers and the disuse of lubricants. During There will be no expense for fuel ; the figs cost . 
three generations have the Perkins family been next to nothing ; the refuse serves as food for cattle, * 
eng.'iged in solving this problem ; and it may be and alcohol will be produced at the rate of two 
that the present generation will sec high pressure hundred litres a day. Much advantage is antici- 
become general in sea-going steamers. The results pated ; for at present, Algeria imports thirty 
cannot as yet be foretold ; but that trade and thousand hectolitres of alcohol, 
intercourse will be affected, cannot be doubted. Dr Salvator Vinci, of Catania, has by ‘pro- 
And if the Czar’s yacht Xtvodia, with her shallow clamation’ informed scientific societies that , a 
draught and peculiarly shaped hull, should prove great revolution .is about to take place in the 
successful, will not shipbuilding undergo a won- physical sciences, and that he wiy shortly de- 
dcrful change ? monstrate by indubitable proofs that the essence 

A few months ago, we gave a brief account of of heat, of light, of electricity, of magnetism, and 
■experiments made at Philadelphia with locomotives of life is — Oxygen ! 

driven by compressed air. Similar experiments The audacity of American invention is pro- 
have been tried on tramways in the neighbour- verbial ; it disdains belief in the impossible. We 
hood of Paris ; but in neither case was the desired now learn that fireproof houses can be built of 
euccep achieved. The question, however, was cotton and straw. In preparing these materials, 
not likely to be given up ; for the advantage of raw cotton of inferior quality, the scattered ref^use 
compressed air over steam is great from the of plantations and sweepings of factories, are 
economical as well as the practical point of view, mixed, and converted into a paste, which becomes 
(•olonel Beaumont, of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- as hard as stone, and is then called architectural 
wich, has for some time worked tKereat, and trials cotton. It may be made in large slabs, whereby 
of his air-engine have been, made with satisfactory the building of a house would be rapid in corn- 
results. Jt weighs ten tons, has a reservoir in parison with the practice of laying brick after 
which one hundred cubic feet of air can be com- brick, and at about one-third of the cost 
pres.sed to one thousand pounds on the square For the other part, wheat-straw is treated in a 
inch ; and thus charged, it travelled from the way already known, and converted into paste- 
Arsenal to Dartford and back, about thirty luilcs, board. The sheets thus prepared are soaked in a 
in sixty-three minutes. The machinery and the solution which hardens the fibres, and are then 
Avheels ivork in comparative silence : there is none compressed under enormous power iut« beams find 
oi that noisy hiss and roar which accompanies the boards of any required size ; and the effect of the 
use of steam. soaking is said to render them difficult of com- 

Colonel Beaumont has overcome some of the bastion. No information has reached us as re- 
difiiculties which beset former inventors, hy placing gards the mode of operation, or the nature of the 
three cylinders ot graduated size on each side of chemical preparations required : hence, to save 
his engine, and by applying warmth, to counteract trouble, we intiinato that further particulars are 
the cold produced in the expansion of compressed not as yet forthcoming. 

air. At present, it will draw a load of sixteen In chemical works where liquid preparations 
tons, and is to be employed in the work of the are manufactured on a large scale, wooden vessels 
Arsenal ; and there is reason to believe that similar are in certain cases mode use of. But they soou 
machinery is to be tried for propelling the torpedo rot, and to replace them is expensive. Experi- 
boats. With a larger engine, heavier loads could ments made iu a manufactory of alizarine shew 
be drawn : underground railways would then no that if the wooden vessels are coated with a com- 
longer bo made stifling by the sulphurous smoke pound of paraffin and petroleum, they will last 
from steam locomotives, and horses would no two years. The wood must be quite dry, and the 
longer be required on tramways. coating is most effective when put on in warm 

It is known that attempts have been made to weather. We ore informed farther, that iron 
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vessels may Ibe protected by a coat of paraffin and 
linseed oil melted together in equal quantities. 
It is already known that paraffin preserves the 
hands from the action oS alkalies, and is an excel- 
lent remedy for chapped hands. 

We learn from photo^phic journals that hence- 
forth the multiplication ca photographic pictures 
will depend more on the printing-press than on 
autilight ; for Mr Woodbuiy, a name well known 
among artists, has demonstrated that * any photo- 
■ grapher who possesses a rolling-press and a supply 
' ^f tinfoil can prepare a properly engraved plate.’ 
He * takes a positive instead of a negative to begin 
with, and with this produces his gelatine mould 
and when this is dry, covers it with a sheet of 
tinfoil, and passes it through an ordinary rolling- 
press. Thereby it becomes, so to speak, a plate 
from which photographic pictures may he printed. 
r During 80 |ne years past, a self-registering instru- 
' ment has recorded the quantity of sunshine visible 
at Greenwich Observatory ; and Mr Ellis, one of the 
assistants there, has published a discussion of the 
record in the Quarterly Journal of the Meteoro- 
logical Society. In 1876, he says the summer 
sunshine was evenly distributed, and large in 
amount ; in 1877, the month of June was remark- 
able for abundant sunshine ; in 1878, the summer 
distribution was even, but less in amount than in 
1876 ; M’hile in 1879, the amount was small, the 
month of .Ttily having been unusually deficient. 
Expressed in figures, the four years shew a total of 
four thousand eight hundred and eighty-four 
hours of sunshine. In the monthly totals (averag- 
ing the four years),' July has the largest sum, four 
hundred and ninety-six hours ; and December, two 
hundred and forty-two hours, the smallest. And 
here it is worth notice that, dividing the year into 
two portions, there is more sunshine during the 
half-year following the summer solstice than in 
the half-year preceding. ‘ Whether,’ says Mr 
Ellis, ‘this difference is in part accidental, or 
whether it be an indication of a real effect, will be 
more accurately determined when we have accumu- 
lated a longer series of observations.’ So far, the 
fact of the difference is corroborated by observa- 
tions on the heat of sunshine continued through 
twenty years. It must be borne in nnnd that in 
the paper here referred to, Mr Ellis discusses the 
duration only, not the heat of sunshine. In April 
last, he was of opinion that the first six months of 
the present year would be ‘ likely to yield a large 
amount of sunshine.’ The quarterly Report pub- 
lisher! by the Meteorological Society shews that in 
thfe three Amontbs April — June, as observed at 
Croydon, there were four hundred and ninety-two 
hours of sunshine. 

Greenwich is too near to the smoke and fogs 
of London to afford a perfectly fair test of quantity 
of sunshine. At the end of 1878, Mr Brand, 
Speaker of the House of Ooranions, had a recorder 
set up on his estate at Olynde, near Lewes, Sussex. 
The records, steadily taken from January 7, 1879 
to the ,end of Api4 1880, shew that at Glynde 
there were in that period one hundred hours 
more of sunshine than at Greenwich. 

Since the United States government , established 
their admirable system of meteorological observa- 
tions, now carried on under authority of the War 
Office at Washington, the notion that the Gulf 
Streatn was the Father of Storms has been dissi- 
pated. For it is now. known that the atonns 


which enra^ the Atlantic and vex the shores of 
Europe, originate somewhere on the American 
continent, acroos which they travel at about 
twenty-six miles an hour. On the sea, their rate 
is from fourteen to fifteen miles, and their direc- 
tion is so generally Tegular from west to east in 
the zone between the thirtieth and fiftieth 
lels, that, as our readers know, their approach can 
be announced some days in advance wrth reason- 
able certainty. 

At Zikawei, near Shanghai, there is on observa- 
tory conducted by members of the Society of 
Jesus, who, after three years of observation, find 
reason to believe that the storms of the North 
Pacific are similar to those of the North Atlantic 
and Europe. In the one case, as in the other, they 
are large aerial vortices travelling from west to 
east between the same parallels, but twice as fast. 
A similarity is also found between Atlantic hur- 
ricanes and the typhoons of the China seas: both 
range from south to north. In order to widen the 
sphere of observation, and test tlie conclusions 
already arrived at, an appeal has been addressed 
to ship-captains, harbour-masters, and all who 
may be willing to co-operate in the work ; and a 
chart shewing the track of a storm will be pub- 
lished every month in the Zikawei Bulletin. 
These are interesting facts ; and we wish success 
to this intelligent endeavour to increase our 
knowledge of the laws and operations of Nature in 
the domain of meteorology. 

Medical men in the United States have found 
by years of experience that the climate of Florida 
is very favourable to the cure of consumption. 
The air is sidubrious ; not so damp as in sonu; 
north-western territories which are thought to he 
dry and bracing ; atmospheric changes are infre- 
quent ; rains and cloudy weather being the 
exception, and sun.shine the rule. Moreover, 
there are in Florida varieties of clim.'ite — cool, 
semi-tropical, and tropical ; and level, rolling, and 
hilly lands. Hence, a locality may be found 
suitable to the condition of the consumptive 
patient. At Key West, during the five cold 
months, when a polar winter afflicts the northern 
and eastern States, the mean temperature is 
seventy-two degrees ; and at Jacksonville, fifty- 
eight (legrees. Many patients who have resorted 
to Florida in the hope of cam, have made it their 
permanent dwelling-place j’^and instances have 
occurred in which ‘hereditary transmission has 
died out and practitioners long resident in the 
state testify that they are acquainted vrith families 
‘bom of consumptive parents, who have passed 
the meridian of life, and exhibit no sign of 
pulmonary disease.’ 

Invalids who shrink from a long travel by sea 
and land, and desire a sanitorium less far from 
home, should read what Sir Joseph Hooker says, 
in his Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the Great 
Atlas, concerning the climate of Mogador, which, 
as is shewn by eight years’ observations,' is the 
most equable of ‘ any place within the temperate 
zone as to which we possess accurate information.’ 
‘Phthisis,’ we are told, ‘is all but completely 
unknown among the inhabitants of tliat port of 
Africa.’ The resident phjnsician in the course 
of ten years, had not had more than five cases 
of consumption among his very numerous native 
patients ; and had seen instances of the remark- 
able curative effect of the climate on Europeans 



who emvod in Mogador ^ an ndvanoed singe 
the disease. 

The mean teax^eratnxe of the summer months, 
that is, as derived from the eight years’ period, is 
— June, 70*B degrees Fahrenheit ; July, 71*1 ; 
August, 71*2 ; and the mean of the winter 
months is — December, 61*4 ; January, 61*2 ; Fe^ 
T«ary, 61*8. From which we see, that between the 
hottest and coldest months of the year, the 
difference of temperature is ten degrees only. 
Of rainy days, there are on the average not more 
than forty-five in a year ; and taking a thousand 
ohservabions on the state of the sky, the propor- 
tions are — clear, 786 ; clouded, 175 ; foggy, 40. 
Add to this that the desert wind blows but 
about two days in the year, and ‘is sctttcely 
felt,’ and a fair idea may be formed of the 
climate of Mogador, and its probable influence 
on diseased lungs. 

From observations carefully made, it appears 
that the quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere 
is subject to considerable variations, from 20'47 
per cent, to 21*01 ; the greatest quantity being 
found during north winds, and the smallest from 
the opposite quarter. Changes of wind commonly 
produce variations ; but further observations must 
be made before the law by which they are ; 
governed will be discovered. It is thought too ; 
that they may ‘ shew that notwithstanding the 
richer vegetation of the tropics, the process of 
oxidation is more active than that of reduction, 
while the reverse is taking place in northern 
regions.’ If the theory recently propounded by 
Professor Loomis be true — namely, that sudden 
lowerings of temperature are produced not by 
winds rushing from north to south, but by vertical 
descent of masses of cold air from upper regions 
of the atmosphere, then the difference in quantity 
of oxyg(ni would be accounted for : there being 
more oxygen in the air at the sea-level than at 
high elevations. 

Professor Rood, of Columbia College, United 
States, has tried the effects of mixing white light 
with coloured light, and has obtained results 
which may be interesting to artists as well as to 
physicists. He combines a white disk with 
coloured disks, and finds on rapid rotation that 
vermilion becomes somewhat purplish, orange 
becomes more red, yellow more orange, yellowish 
green more green, green becomes more blue green, 
ultramarine more violet, and purple less red, while 
greenish yellow remains unchanged. 

In his anniversary address, the President of the 
Linnean Society, Dr Allman, described the aspects 
of vegetation as observed in certain localities on 
the snores , of the Mediterranean, and instanced 
the Eucalyptus gbhulvs as an important introduc- 
tion from more southern latitudes. Tliis tree, he 
stated, ‘is planted round almost all the towns 
on the Riviera, and as it is of amazingly rapid 
growth, has already attained in many places a 
great size. Though destitute of the graceful form 
of many of our European trees, it is still a tree of 
striking and often picturesque aspect. The foliage 
is of q glaucous tint . . . and the leaves presenting 
their surfaces vertically to the wind, tremble like 
the leaf of the aspen in the gentlest breeze ; and 
though casting hut little shade, impress us, like 
the murmuring of running water, with a pleasant 
sense of coolness in the sultry summer air.’ 

Another Australian tree, also of rapid growth, 


inatiiralised in the same ^istrkt, is 
remarkable ‘by the grac^i qrmraefe^ -of pa 
form, and nngular .pendaloiiB ramifiefttiem.’ 
has already attoioed,^ save Br Allman, ‘a hei||^ 


its branches, the long melancholy 
ich the tree responds, u miUke the 


rushes tiirou 

sigh with w _ , 

sound called forth by the same CBXtae in Moj otiier 
with which 1 am acquainted.’ 

In last month's issue, we made xefenmee to 
Justice’s Steam-Quieting Chambers, anjkhe advaar 
tages of their use on steam-launches, &c. It 
not be amiss to draw attention also to the advan- 
tages of their use on sea-going vessels. Steam is a 
very uproarious servant once its services are no 
longer required ; and when a vessel is suddenly 
stopped in an emergency, and the valves of the 
boiler begin to blow off under the increasing pres- 
sure, the noise is generally so great, that it is next 
to impossible, if not generally altogether so, for 
the captain to make himself audible in giving his 
orders to the crew, and out of this spring disorder 
and cross-purposes, with the inevitable risk of loss 
both in lives and property. This risk might be 
avoided ^ the steam being quietly allowed to 
escape. Inese Quieting Chambers mav therefore 
be looked upon as not only adding to tne comfort 
of a sea-voyage, but to its percentage of safety. 

POSXAGB-BTAMP SAVINGS AND GOVERNMENT 
STOCKS. 

Bur publication for last month contained an 
article explanatory of the system under which the 
Post-Office Savings-Bank had begun to receive 
savings in postage-stamps — this system being 
then, however, extended to only ten counties, six 
in England, two in Scotland, and two in Ireland. 
This trial scheme having within these limits been 
found successful, the Government have, we are 
glad to see, issued an order extending it, on 
and after the 15th November current, to every 
Post-Office in the United Kingdom. By the 
recent Savings-Banks Act also, it is now open 
for any person to invest, at any Post-Office 
Savings-Bank, small sums in any one of the 
following Government Stocks — namely. Consols, 
Reduced, or New Three per Cents. The sums 
so invested must not be less than L.10, nor ex- 
ceed L.100 in any one year ; and the amounts 
charged for the purchase of stock are very small 
— ^up to L.25, 9a. ; L.50, Is. 3d. ; L.75, la. 9d. ; 
L.100, 28. 3(1, &c. The investment will bo at 
the current price of the day on which it is mad,e. 

We have recently learned that the honour of 
originating Post-Office Savings-Banks belongs to 
Mr C. W. Sikes of the Huddersfield Banking Com- 
pany, who drew the attention of the Government 
to the subject in a pamphlet as early as 1859. 

THE SEA-SHEIli MISSION. 

Among the immense number and variety of 
Missions and Charities that exist in London, there 
are two that have regard in an especial degree to 
the enjoyments and desires of children. These are 
the Flower Mission and the Sea shell Mission, the 
object of both of which is to supply the inmates ^ 
little sick-beds, in the densely packed city and in 
the hospitals, with tw^o of the brightest pleasures 
in a child’s life — flowers and shelis. It is to the 
Sea-ebell Mission that we would specially draw 
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attention at present Its object is to give delight 
and amneement to the poor and, in many cases, 
eick ohUdtnn in the vmous Homes and HospitaU 
in Xiondon — few of wMoh children have ever seen 
the eea-^by distributing to each inmate a box of 
tea-^dls, to be gathered by the more fortunate 
hoys and girls who visit or reside at the sea-side. 
The Mission carries out its work in this way. If 
the young folks who ' gather shells at the sea-side, 
forward urn same to the Sea-shell Mission, thev 
will he pk^ced in small wooden boxes, each hold- 
from one hundred to five hundred shells, and 
sent to the various children's Homes and Hospitals. 
The name of each recipient is written on the box, 
so that each little hoy or girl whose heart is made 

f lad by the gift, will feel all the happier by the 
nowledge that it is his or her oim. 

This Mission was established in May 1879, and 
has already received over a quarter of a million of 
shells^ contributed by one hundred and thirty-one 
persons, inclnding one parcel from Spain, and a few 
ahclls from South Afnca and also from the West 
Indiea Of this number, the Secretary states that 
he has yet in hand sufficient to fill five hun- 
dred boxes, which he is desirous of sending out 
before next Christmas. The boxes in which the 
shells are sent to the Homes and Hospitals cost 
threepence each ; and he makes an appeal for one 
thousand threepenny -pieces to enable him to send 
one thousand boxes to one thousand poor and sick 
children in the Homes and Ho!;pitals of London. 
With the assistance of two London City Mission- 
aries, one hundred and forty boxes of shells were 
tlistribated during the month of October to one 
hundred and forty poor sick children in South- 
wark, Walw'orth, and Camberwell ; four hundred 
and fifty boxes having been sent out altogether. 
If any of our readers would desire to assist in this 
unpretending yet philanthropic effort to gladden 
and brighten the hours of many a poor little city 
sufferer, full particulars can be obtained upon 
application to the Honorary Secretary of the Sea- 
shell Mission, 24 Richmond Terrace, Clapham 
]^d, London, S.W. 

ENGLISH FAT-HOSPITALS. 

In June of this year, the Bishop of Winchester 
presided at the opening of a Pay-hospital in 
London ; and in our last month's issue w-e 
took occasion to draw public attention to the 
obvious utility of this class of institution.s. It 
may be mentioned, however, that while the above 
is the first public institution for the reception of 
paying patients on the ‘hospital’ system that has 
been opened, there have existed for some years in 
London various ‘Homes’ in which work of a 
similar kind was carried on. At No. 15 Fitzroy 
Square — in which Square also is situated the Hos- 
pital above alluded to — there has existed a Medical 
and Surgical Home since 1877, under the patron- 
age of many of the first surgeons and physicians 
in London, and the superintendence of the Misses 
M‘Langhlin and Pearson. This Home is strictly 
private and select ; has twenty beds ; is conducted 
under the rules or regulations of any well-ordered 
family ; and ladies, gentlemen, and children are 
received into it under the care of any 'qualified 
practitioner. The fees paid by tne patient 
<i«pend on the size and nature of the room, on 
tlte accommodation that may be required for 
imnda, and also on the severity of the case ; hat j 


the Home has neveF^'asked for, nor received, sub- 
Bcriptions from the publiq. it is entirely self- 
supporting. Since it was wrtablidied in 1877, 
over three hundred patients and friends have 
been received ; and the death-rate has been ex- 
ceptionally low. — In addition to the above, there 
is, among other institutions of a similar kind in 
London, an Invalid Ladies’ Home at 90 Harley 
Street, having an Incurable Home at 23 Fitzroy 
Square ; and at 3 Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square, there is a Surgical and Medical Home, 
combined with a Trained Nurses’ Institution. We 
leam also that at the Women’s Hospital, Soho 
Square, there are a few beds for paying patients ; 
and a Pay-hospital for sick persons at Bolingbroke 
House, Wandsworth Common ; for particulars of 
whicli apply to Mr J. S. Wood, Woodville, Upper 
Tooting, London. 


THE CEDAR TBEE. 

Lat her beneath the Cedar Tree, 

Whose dark and dainty tracery 
Bhall cast its shadow on her bed, 

While solemn choirs, far overhead, 

Of cawing rooks shall to its boughs repair,' 
And mourn for her that was so young and fair. 


Lay her beneath the Cedar Tree, 

Where soft winds rustle fitfully ; 

Where oft the timid deer shall stray 
To shelter from the noontide ray. 

And tread the spot where, in the earth laid low, 
Sleeps one who lived and suffered long ago. 

Nor mark the place with graven stone, 

Where now she lieth all alone : 

But raise where she doth sleep, a mound, 

And scatter lilies on the ground ; 

Enough to shew that one doth here abide 
Who, like the flowers fading, drooped and died. 

There flitting bats shall court the gloom, 

And speed in Circles round her Wmb ; 

And oft the glow-worm, chaste and bright, 

Shall for her Ijonour trim his light; 

For her whose life did, lijre his spark, appear 
la darkness, dying when her day drew near 

Ah ! lay her in the cool deep shade 
By those o’erhanging branches made ; 

And when the summer heat is fierce. 

No baleful shaft to her sliall pierce. 

Thus can she slumber on with tranquil breast, 
''^0 wearied of her life, and longed for rest. 

When Winter’s icy hand shall tear 
The leaves and strip the forest bare, 

The Cedar, clothed in verdure warm, 

Alone can ifliield her from the storm. 

So lay her gently do'im with tender love, 

Where the sad Cedar spreads its bonghs above. 

B. C. Lkhmann. 
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A LONDON FOG. 

A FAMILY living in Avenue Road, St John’s Wood, 
a pleasant northern suburb of tiie Metropolis, were 
invited out to dinner on Christiuas-day 1879. The 
invitation was accepted. When Christmas came, 
the family were in a fix. The day was so foggy 
that no one in the house dared to venture out. 
To do so would have been exceedingly perilous. 
So thick was the dark yellow fog, that no one 
could see a foot or two before him. No cab dared 
to undertake the enterprise of moving along the 
streets and roads. On each side of the way, 
the dwellings could not be seen. Persons who 
had been so heedless as to run the risk of sally- 
ing forth, were groping at the doorways, and 
asking the people to be so good as tell them where 
they were. They felt as if they were lost in a 
strange laud, much in the manner that inex- 
perienced travfdlers find themselves bewildered 
amidst the blinding sandstorms of the Desert. 
Being lost for the time in a London fog has 
never, as far as we know, formed a tlieme for poets, 
though the subject is not devoid of the pathetic, 
while it certainly abounds in the ludicrous. 

But what of the family who had engaged to go 
out to dinner? How was the thing managed? 
They simply could not go. Including two visitors 
from New Zealand who wore with them, they had 
to stay at homo. It was an awkward business. 
No preparations had been made for a festive 
Christmas dinner ; but by good-luck, the domes- 
tics had been provided witli a turkey and plum- 
pudding in honour of the day ; and a^subsidy from 
the servants’ hall set matters to rights. In the 
case of a siege or a shipwreck, all are on an 
equality as regards provisions. The two colonists 
were rather pleased and amused by the adventure. 
They had been afforded an opportunity of seeing 
a London fog in perfection, and of being able to 
boast all the rest of their lives of the vastly 
superior climate of New Zealand, where the air is 
always clear, and settlers have at least never to 
grope their way during daylight. 

Fifty years ago, when we first became acquainted 


with them, London fogs were b<^^ enough ; but 
they were on a comparatively limited scale. They 
have since attained marvellously grand dimensions 
and intensity, according to the increase of houses* 
and population. What we ordinarily call London, 
but is more correctly styled the Metropolis, has 
spread and spread, till it covers a space of about 
a hundred and twenty square miles. In the winter 
monthjs, every house has a coal-fire, some of them 
two, three, or four ; and there are numerous 
manufactories and public vrorks with furnaces 
and tall chimneys, all of which less»or more emit 
quantities of smoke. This smoke mingles with 
what fog there happens to be, and produces a 
curious mixture, that is now only beginning to be 
rightly understood. Like every other mist, the 
fog which rises and is wafted along the valley of 
the Thames, is composed of small particles of 
water, that ought properly to be dissipated by the 
action of the sun’s heat. Only with difficulty is 
the )8un able to undertake the duty. The smoke 
poured out from hundreds of thousands of chim- 
neys does not merely mix with the fog. It coats 
each watery particle Avith a tarry, oily film, giving 
it an unnatural character, and preser\’ing it, so 
to speak, from immediate dispersion. A genuine 
London fog, therefore, is something more than 
a fog. It is a prodigiously large volume of mist, 
held in a kind of thraldom by oleaginous in- 
gredients floated from the tops oR chimneys. 
When we say oleaginous, we, for convenience, take 
the readiest word to express a condition that would 
involve some chemical explanations, which need 
not be gone into. Every one will understand that 
the smoke from the coal-fires somehow unites 
inextricably with the particles of mist, and keeps 
the whole thing hovering in a dense cloud over 
the Metropolis. Not only so. The dingy cloud 
darkens and pollutes the air, fills the streets, and 
to a certain extent, the houses r.nd the lungs of 
the inhabitants. On such occasions, the darkness 
even at noon is so great that dwellings and places 
of business have to be lit with gas as at night. 
As the London gas is more remarkable for its 
volume than its purity, .it aids in deteriorating 
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parts. Sometimes, llley enshroud "Vi . stmvaster 
and the Regent!^ Faik, as ifrthere fixed by a snpes- 
nataral infiaenoe. You see Oiem at a distance, 
and all at once drtve into them. Possibly, the 
nature of the subsoil is the predominating infiu* 
cnee. Londoners who are skilled in choosing 
neighbourhoods, avoid those with a 8uV ’< ^ <-f day, 
and make an effort to get a house upon gravel. It 
may be conjectured that the enormous magnitude 
of the Metropolis, os well as circumstances of n 
social nature, to say nothing of the tUaiculty of 
procuring the requisite information, r ntien-ii a cor- 
rect choice scarcely practicable. i'.i .ble dis- 
tinction is not to he depended on. It i" known 
tliat some houses inhabited by those who hold 
their head highest are for from bcinj? salubrious ; 
in fact, with all their preteut’ api>earauce, 
abounding in typhoid tendencies. 

When free to disperse itself, fhe snu i of. the 
Metropolis extends like a pall over a ivti >,( tract of 
country,, according ^0 the set of the %v: ' the 

south, it will extend eigjity miles to liri -i tnn ; and 
on the north, it finds its way .b--; midland 
counties, where it comes iu coataot and niingloa' 
■with the belching fumes of lo' i.d, kI' jj.iurJuc- 
tories. Joined to the smoke oi iun . Durham, 
Let no one Uaat ♦he matter ; and Newcastle, it may be exj>ecte J. by-;. ^-l>y to 

j cross the Border like a resislli ’ vmaoti. '!'here 
Not only during fogs, but in ^oine other condi- 1 is nothing to match this in history Tlir, smoke 
tiona of the , atmosphere, householders in the | of a city with four millions of people > nuinber- 
Metropolis are plagued with sho^ye^s of ‘ blacks,’ i less factories, is getting the better of e\tiylhi!tg. 
as they are called by housewives. Blacks are | It is altering the face of Nature, ami may be safely 
flying particles of soot. Alighting where tlicy list, j averred to be at length something beyond a 
they intrude themselves into all, even the best regu- | joke, 
fated, dwellings. By ordinary arrangements, you j 
cannot keep out blacks. They get in by the doors 
and windows. They disfigure the equipments of 
the drawing-rooms, and ore execrated for their 
nauseous presence everywhere. Blacks are the 


the atmosphere during fogs, already sufficiently 
tainted with the exhalations of domestic sewage. 
At times, it is as diffioolt to get a breath of fresh 
air as it is to procure « good drink of palatable 
water. 

Some persons, whimsically generous in standing 
up for what everybody else views with grief and 
detestation, profess to believe that London fogs 
are not 4uite so bad as they are called. In winter, 
fSjfj lie, like a warm blanket on the ground, and 
avert the j&ost. Perhaps they do j hut that is a 
small matter j and we are by no means sure that 
the action of frost should in all instances be 
averted. All such palliations must be brushed 
aside. A genuine London fog is an unmitigated 
evil. It is ascertained, on the most conclusive 
evidfence, thalathe death-rate of the Metropolis is 
enormously increased during fogs, the young and 
the delicate iu constitution being most readily 
affected. The fatalities occur chiefly among all 
who suffer from or are liable to asthma, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, and other lung diseases. 
The pernicious effects of the fog are dismally 
manifested in the increased mortality of cluhlron | 
afflicted with whooping-cough. We do not enter 
on particulars. These have been sown bro ulcast 
in every newspaper, 
lightly. 


torment of London, more even than the fogs, the j Wo do not think that mud; coul 1 t u done as con- 
typhoid emanations of the sewage, or the drinking- | corns private hluues. The Engli.-^l. id ail classes 
water which it might not be plea.saut to analyse, j like a cheerful fin, and irouLl never be satLsfied 
Projected from the chimneys, and seeking for j ndth the dull red the ■ id anthiadte coal without 
repose, they alight without respect of persons, and j .a sparkle of brilliance, :’nch as wie sees iu some of 
we should think add materially to the metropolitan ■ the dwellings iu Philadclpbio, Neither is it the 
washing-bill. We entertain the notion that they j least likely that the rccommendalion of cooking 
are put up with as au incurable evil. The docile ! with gas will be met with acceptance in the Lon • 
housewife, en cleanly thoughts intent, resigns her- • doner’s kitchen. All tljo gas 8tovc.s that we havo 
self to her fate. Blacks are no more to be averted | ever seen impart a close stuffy srneli to the 
than the east wind. It, however, occurs to us to I atmosphere ; and. iu using them, the cure would be 
remark that in the south of Europe, down about ! i)rouounced to be wmrse than the disease. Coal- 
the Riviera, some of the windows are provided j fires may perhaps bo so improved as to produce 
with panes of muslin, which ailrait the air and light, j the xuinimufti of smoke ; but beyond that, we 
but exclude the mosquitos. Could not something | fear nothing satisfactory could be effected. The 


of the same sort be attempted to exclude the 
blacks i We give the hint for what it is worth. 

London fogs take place at limes all the year 
round ; but they are at their worst from November 
to February. That is the season, par excellence, of 
a thorough palpable fog, in which it is hazardous 
to go oat of doors. These wonderful smoky mists 
come and go in a straijge manner. They will occur 
at one part 61 the l^^opolis, and not in other 


remedy, so far as it goes, must bo looked for in 
another direction. 

Years and years ago. Acts of Parliament were 
passed to compel the proprietors of manufactories 
in the Metropolis to adopt means for consuming 
their smoke. In some few cases, where conscience 
and good taste have outbalanced greed, the smoke 
has been consumed, and there is nothing to com- 
plain of. In numerous other cases, however— and 


If not actually treated in a jocular spirit, tlio 
Smoke rpiestion has been shamefully neglccltd. A& 
it ia the smoke that intensifies the fog, earne-'-t end 
uurelaxing attempts should long since liave been 
made to subdue tlie nuisance as far as pmcticablc. 





l«t US iucideatally reteii; to (»itaiu ateam-Tessels on 
the river-^no trouble whatever hasf been tah»n to 
consume the smoke, which still issues in dai^c 
polluting masses, regardless of 4he law, r^ardlets 
of the comfort '>f everybody. This non-consump- 
tion of smoke from furnaces is a heavy moral 
delinquency in this realm of England, besides 
being a distinct violation of law. The sin is 
without excuse. To speak from our own know- 
ledge, we have for a period of nearly fifty years 
owned furnaces in connection with boilers and 
steam-engines, and proved beyond dispute that 
from all manufactories there need be no smoke 
whatever, AVe can any day shew a furnace, the 
agent of motion to numerous m-achines, at which, 
by the use of a simple apparatus in connection 
with the supply of fuel, not a particle of smoke 
reaches the atmosphere ; while by the application 
of such apparatus, a saving of from seven to ten 
per cent, of fuel is effected. And all this going on 
sviccessfully for half a century ! 

Why, then, are manufacturers generally not 
compelled to consume their smoke ? The ques- 
tion involves some unpleasant considerations. The 
only ex|.lanation we can offer is, that the enforce- 
nent of the law rests chiefly with municipal and 
paTi.sh authorities. A defective arrangement. 
'Whether from being themselves implicated, or | 
Ir I • thr>ir fear of giving offence to constituents, ! 
or nhoer indifference, these authorities let? 

imo.'.'i's (i. .'t on, however hideous; though the! 
fault, j.os.-ibly, w in a sense due to those who j 
seeij ■ the done, fall to prosecute, on the I 

priii-./lc th'tt what is everybody's is nobody’s’ 
(.'uf imprcf'.' ion is that nothing effective j 
will lic done until the duty of suppressing smoke i 
%':u public works is conimittcd to responsible. 
goveniMient officers, w’ith the p<-wer of enforcing 
proper penalties. Projects of diiniiii^’''" v the 
f)uiintity of smoko in the Afelrop^'dis uy intro- 
-fuciug anthracite coal, or cooking w*ilh gtu«, while i 
the tall chimneys are left .witiiout peremptory ; 
I'egnhition, are a more beating ..ibout the bush. ; 
We go to work differently', by pointing to wdiat j 
may bo designated the head and front of the ! 
offending in almost every large seat of population I 
in the kingdom. w. c. 

THE CHEADLEWOODS’ MONEY. 

CHAl’TEK I. 

In London town some years ago, there lived in 
a narrow street in Holborn, two brothers of the 
name of Cheadlewood. The house in which they 
lived, a tall, ugly building, more than a century 
old, was at once their home and their place of 
business. Though the brothers were both soli- 
citors, they were not in partnership. Their names 
miglit be seen painted at the side of the door 
— ‘Barnabas Cheadlewooi), Solicitor’ — ‘Jona- 
than Cheadlewood, Solicitor.’ There were 
advantages to be gained by separate {practice, in 
the shape of increased charges for litigious pro- 
ceedings, wliieh the brothers were too mercenary 
to relinquish. The Cheadlewooda were weu 


known in tikeir pfofessioiL and were Ho 

be obarp pradiMoners, ana in the higheat degrun 
mean and miserly. The exterior of theiT dwdmffi 
I wdl aecoraed with each a character. ntfm 

smoke and dirt, and dilapidated with it aadfy 
needed the hand of the repaired T^e hwt neni- 
nant of paint had long disappeared from domraad 
window-frames ; the doomtep was sankm Jtad 
cracked, and the iron railings which separated t&e 
house from the pavement were red with rust. 
Barnabas and Jonathan Cheadlewood were not 
men to care about appearances. As long as the 
house held together, end they had a roof above 
their heads, they were content. They had no 
notions of home-comfort ; they knew nothing of 
home-joy ; their one aim in life was to accumulate 
money ; and for the gold, which could never 
warm their hearts or gladden their spirits,* they 
toiled and moiled with pitiable earnestness, hog- 
ging their treasure the closer as gray hairs and 
failing powers warned them that a day would 
come wnen they must part with it. 

One gloomy November evening, when a heavy 
rain was beating against the window-panes, and 
the wind howled in the chiumey, the two brothers 
were sitting together in their private room behind 
the office. There was nothing cosy or home-like 
in this small back-room. Though the night was 
cold, it was a tiny* fire which burned in the grate ; 
and the light of the solitary candle, which stood 
in a brass candlestick on a table scattered with 
papers, did not give the room a cheerful appear-* 
ance. Seated at this table, turning over some 
yellow deeds, and occasionally jotting down a few 
particulars in a note-book which lay to hand, was 
the younger brother, Jonathan Cheadlewood. He 
was a man nearer sixty than fifty years of ag^ 
with i\ sTiort square figure, and nigh shoulders, 
upon which his large head appeared to rest^ for 
he had scarce any neck. His countenance was 
unpre]K>s.sessing. Great cunning larked in the 
small sunken eyes, and was further expressed bj’ 
the long sharp iioso and the lipless mouth, so 
significant of ciaft and cux>idity. The meaning of 
the face wa.s clear enough at this moment, as he 
bout over the papers, giving full play to his 
cupidity and keemiess of research. But not always 
was his look so open. At times he would endea- 
vour to force his features to express other qualities 
than those natural to him. Ho would try to 
a.ssume an appearanc.e of extreme candour and 
honesty of purpose, hoping to betray his client 
into unlimited confidence in his probity. ^ If 
necessary, he would contort his face iutef a smile, 
as sweet a smile as that mouth could give, but 
one wliich had rather a different effect upon 
the beholder from that which he desired to pro- 
duce. An expression of grief and pain, a looE of 
incredulity, or alarm, or surprise, or anxiety, were 
equally at his command, and were called into play 
as occasion required. 

Barnabas Oheadlew’ood's demeanour was of 
another order. The expression of his face* may 
best be described by calling it a veiled expression. 
His countenance was invariably grave aijd calm, 
almost mournfully so. The eyes looked at yon 
w'ith a direct, inscrutable gaze, as if defying yon 
to find anything reproachable in his charaeter. 
The thin, gray locks, the closely trimmed whiakeas^ 
the firmly dosed mouth, the square chin, all sug- 
gested a most cautious temperament; msd when 
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he spoke, his deliberate utteraace and measured 
words leonflnned this impressioru Everything 
about the man proclaimed his respectability. 
There was less of the miser in his appearance 
in that of his brother. His carefully wwn 
garments, old-fashioned though they were, could 
scarcely bo called shabby ; and his stilSf black stock 
and stand-up collar had a severely correct look. 

Barnabas was older than his brother by five 
years. Jhere was another brother who came 
J^t^een them j hut in early life he had sailed for 
America, and had never returned to his native 
land. Silas Cheadlewood could not boast the husi- 
nen talents on which his brothers prided them- 
selves, and he had not prospered in the world. 
Whilst his fortune was yet to seek, he had lowered 
himself in his brothers’ eyes by a foolish marriage 
with a pretty Irish mrl as poor as himself, whom 
Ke had met with in his wanderings in search of a 
vocation. When pecuniary embarrassment ensued, 
he applied to his brothers for assistance ; but their 
fraternal generosity expended itself in censure and 
advice. He was reminded that he had quitted 
Eimland contrary to their wishes, that every step 
he had taken had been imprudent in the extreme, 
and that as his troubles were the outcome of his 
own folly, it was but just that he should find a 
way out of them by his own unaided exertions. 

iJince his appeal for help had been thus refused, 
the Cbeadlewoods had heard no more of their 
unfortunate brother. They were wont to shake 
their heads and turn up their eyes when they j 
mentioned ‘poor Silas.' Bachelors themselves, 
and far too cold-blooded to conceive of the throb- 
bings of a lover’s heart, they could not understand 
the infatuation for a pretty face, which had been 
* the ruin of Silas.’ Mr Jonathan, indeed, had once I 
contemplated matrimony ; but the object of his 
suit had been a buxom widow, the attractions of 
whose fortune far exceeded those of her person. 
The wooing sped well, and the wedding-day was 
‘fixed, when a dispute over the marriage settle- 
ments brought the courtship to a sudden termina- 
tion. Jonathan had discovered that the lady’s 
fortime was not quite so large as he had been fed 
to suppose ; and the widow had found that her 
lover w’as inclined to be a little too grasping. 
Jonathan did not again think of matrimony. 
There was no time for such thoughts in the hard- 
working lives they led. They kept but one clerk, 
an honest, industrious young man, who had now 
been w'ith them for several years, and whose work 
.they found so valuable, that, in order to retain 
him in fheir employ, they had raised him to the 
position of an articled clerk without dem.anding a j 
premium. Barnabas Cheadlewood had talked | 
Robert Ware into the belief that tins was an act i 
of unparalleled generosity ; but in truth it was 
entirely prompted by self-interest. 

At the hour of aay on which our story com- 
mences, the office was closed, and Robert Ware 
had gone home. Barnabas Cheadlewood was 
resting in an old, well-worn, high-backed chair, 
which stood by the fireplace. He was thor- 
oughly tired with the labours of the day, and 
his expression was more lugubrious than usual. 
There was something almost wistful in his 
gue as he watched his brother’s movements 
ydth the papers. Presently, Jonathan made a 
last entry in hia note-bocfic ; then pushing aside 
the papers with a look of relief, he come and stood 


near the fire, stretching out his long- claw-like 
fingers to the feeble hlake. ' There ; that is done 
at last,’ he said in a tone of satisfaction 


have 


gone carefully thmugh all the evidence, and I find 
that we have a splendid case for the plaintiff. It 
will be our own fault, Barnabas, if we don’t clear 
a hundred pounds by this action.' 

Barnabas did not reply ; he only looked at* his 
brother, and sighed. He had sighed many times 
in the course of that evening, and Jonatlian had 
not been so absorbed in his work as not to notice 
this fact. 

‘ What is making you sigh so, to-night?’ he asked 
sharply. ‘ Surely you cannot regret the course we 
have taken in the Wortley case? Depend upon 
it, the issue will prove that we have calculated 
wisely. I have not a doubt of the result,’ 

‘Nor hixve I,’ replied his brother quietly. ‘It 
was not of the Wortley case I was thinking.' 

‘Then what is it you have npon your mind, 
which troubles you ?’ persisted Jonathan. 

‘Oil, nothing of any importance,’ returned 
Barnabas. ‘ I was only thinking of poor Silas.’ 

A frown came to liis brother’s forehead at 
the sound of this name. ‘Silas was a fool,’ ho 
said shortly. 

‘Undoubtedly, his conduct was ill advised,’ said 
Barnabas slowly ; ‘ but there are many foolish 
persons in the world. You and 1 have not 
practised the law all these years without learning 
that. And yet it has occurml to me to-night that 
even we, in spite of oiir experience, have shewn 
a strange want of wisdom in one particular.’ 

‘What is that ?’ asked Jonathan anxiously. 

‘How often have we urged upon our clients the 
importance of not delaying to make their wills — 
how often have we said that it was a man’s impera- 
tive duty, whilst yet in health and strength, to 
make arrangement for the wise distribution of his 
property in the event of his demise ; and yet you 
and I, Jonathan, thougli we are fast becoming old 
men, have neither of us yet ni.ade a will.’ 

Jonathan’s face fell as his brother spoke. ‘ Speak 
for yourself, Barnabas,' he said. ‘ I do not feel old 
yet.’ 

‘But you ere past middle age,' returned his 
brother ; ‘ and we never know what may happen. 
“ In the midst of life we are in death," as the 
Bible says.’ * 

Now, it was so unusual a tmng for Mr Cheadle- 
wood to quote Scripture, or what he supposed to 
be Scripture words, that his brother felt alarmed. 

‘Is atiything the matter with you to-night, 
Barnabas ? ’ he inquired. * Don’t you feel well ? ’ 

‘I’m much as usual,’ replied Barnabas, ‘I 
believe I have taken cold ; but there ’« nothing 
else ails me. However, I mean to see about 
making a Will without loss of time.' 

‘ Have you decided how you will dispose of your 
property?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Not exactly,* was the reply. * It is a large sum, 
Jonathan— the earnings of many years : it will 
need consideration. Of course, I should bequeath 
you the bulk of the property, in case you survived 
me ; Wt there is the other contingency to be 
provided for. There is Silas. Silas must be 
thought oV 

Jonathan looked uneasy. 

‘It is many years since we heard anything of 
Silas,’ said Jonathan coldly ; * he may be dead, for 
aught we know.' 
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* True, true/ replied Ha br^er, with a nioum- 
ful shake bf the bead ; ‘but ne was married, and 
he may have left children ; and if so, those children 
are our next of kin.’ 

‘But you would not leave jsour money to be 
squandered by those children,’ urged Jonathan, 

‘ the offspring of a reckless marriage ! They are 
sure, to have inherited the improvident habits of 
their Irish mother.’ 

Barnabas sighed. ‘ But what is one to do ?’ he 
said. ‘ This making a will is the most painful 
duty which the possession of money involves. It i 
is hard to think of one’s own property, that one ' 
has accumulated with such toil and care, passing 
into the hands of some simpleton, who will not | 
know how to keep it.’ 

‘ It is hard,' said Jonathan ; and he sighed too. 

At this moment, a double-rap sounded on the 
front door. The slipshod feet of old Mrs Easper, 
the sole servant the brothers could boast, were 
heard shuffling along the passage, on her way to 
answer the summons. A minute later, she tapped 
at the door of the room in which they sat, and 
handed in a letter, wliich Jonathan took, and with 
a curious glance, passed to his brother, to whom 
it Avas addressed. 

Barnabas looked at the letter ere he opened it 
Tlie envelope had a broad black border ; and the 
address was written in a clear, flowing hand, at 
once IVminine and legible. With an imperturb- 
able lace, Baiiiabas broke the seal, and unfolded 
the letter. But his look changed as he read the 
opening words, lie ghanced again at the envelope, 
to be sure ho had made no mistake. No ; it w-as i 
certainly his own name written so plainly there ; 
and ho turned again to the letter. It was dated 
from New York, and rau as follows : 

T)i:au I’xcr.E—I venture to address you thus, 
altlumgli you have never poeu mo, and I have 
reason to believe that yoii do not even know of 
my existence. I am your niece, Margery Cheadle- 
wood, the only child of your brother Silas, who 
died [here the writing was less firm, and a stain 
afi of a tear slicAvcd on the white paper] a week 
ago, and tvas buried yesterday. My father spoke 
of you and your brother Jonathan tre he passed 
atvay. He said you had been very hard on him ; 
but*he forgave you ; and he begged that 1 would 
write and inform you of his death. My father 
Avas always poor ; but of late he saved a little 
money ; and he desired me Avith that money to 
pay my passage to England ; for as I am now alone 
in the world — mj-- mother died when I was a baby 
— he wished me to place myself under your pro- 
tection. I have already made arrangements for 
carrying out iiis wishes. A vessel sails to-morrow 
for England, and will convey this letter ; another, 
which will convey me, sails in a day or two ; 
and a friend who intends travelling ,by it, has 
secured a berth for me, and will take me under 
his care during the voyage. It gives me great 
pain thus to hurry away from the jdace where 
I lived with my father; but I suppose it is 
best I should do so. I trust my coming will 
not cause you any inconvenience. You may 
expect to sec mo about the 27th of next month. — 
Believe me, dear uncle, your dutiful niece, 

Margery Chbadlewood. 

‘Well, I am sure!’ ejaculated Barnabas Cheadle- 
wood, as he finished reading this letter-— ‘ well, I 


am sure ! Who could have e:q>ected sucli i 
-as this ?’ 

Jonathan took the lett^ ftom His 
hand, and hastily read it. Hla look of sarpriao 
gave place to an expreasipn of annoyance as he 
took in its contents. ‘Just like Silas to mnd ns 
a girl ! ’ he exclaimed impatiently. ‘ What can we 
do with heir here, I should like to know ? If it 
hod been a boy, we might have made him of ; 
but a girl, with her foolish extravagant notions 
and love of finery ! But she will have to support 
herself; we can’t be expected to provide fat 
her.' 

Barnabas did not reply. He was touched by 
tbe intelligence of his mother’s death. ‘Poor 
Silas ! ’ he said softly — ‘poor Silas ! So he thou^t 
us hard upon him. But we only did our duty ny 
him — we only did our duty ’ 

Ho was interrupted by an exclamation from 
Jonathan. ‘ Why, look here, Barnabas^ ’ he cried. 
‘ This letter was written in October ; and the girl 
says wo may expect her about the 27th of next 
month. To-day is the 27th of November. The 
letter must have been somehoAV delayed. She may 
arrive at any moment.’ 

‘ Dear, dear, will she be here so soon 1 ’ returned 
his brother, losing for once his calm demeanour. 
‘How very awkward it is! Well, I suppose we 
must take her in for the present. Mrs Rasper 
had better make her up a bed in one of the empty 
rooms up-stairs. But it ’s very inconvenient — very. 
I Avondcr how old the girl is ’ 

‘ It is more than tAventy years since Silas mar- 
ried,’ said Jonathan* promptly ; ‘ so the girl must 
be groAvn up.’ » 

‘ Then it is to be hoped she will be able to do 
something for herself,’ returned Barnabas, drawing 
one of his deep sighs as ho realised the new 
responsibility which had been throAvn on him. 
‘Jonathan, it is strange this letter should have 
come just .as I Avas talking of making my will. 
This girl should be our heiress.’ 

‘ That does not follow,’ was his brother’s quick 
reply. ‘You are in no way bound to leave her 
! your money, if you do not think her worthy of 
being intrusted with it.’ 

‘Well, Avell,’ said Barnabas slowly — ‘it is of no 
use talking about it. We must Avait and see what 
sort of girl she is. I shall do nothing hastily, you 
may be sure of that’ 


AN AFRICAN TRADING STATION. 

On that part of the south-west coast of Africa 
which lies betweeu the river Congo 'and the 
Portuguese city of St Paul de Loauda, a small 
rocky neck of land juts out sideways into the South 
Atlantic, and is separated from the mainland by 
a narrow river, which winds round its base. The 
top of this rocky Point is nearly flat, and is not 
more than fifty feet above the sea. Behind the 
Point 'the ground is flat and swampy for about 
three miles inland ; and beyond this the country 
extends in broad undulations, covered with 'long 
yellow gniss, and thinly wooded. Here and there 
on these broad plains are the small villages of the 
natives of the coast, hidden by the tall gross and 
trees, each village consisting perhaps of a dozen 
mat huts, surrounded with patches of cultivated 
ground, bearing the cassava root, the staple food 
of the people. Seen from the sea, the Point would 
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look as dnll and uninteresting as the rest of the slaves, who take in '■^taira turn and turn about to 
hare outline of the coast, were it not for the convey it, the arrival of, a cabuca at the native 
presraice* of four white wooden houses built upon village of Kineenibo, situated some five miles from 
which, with their attendant storehouses, sheds, the Point itself, causes a great commotion. Messen- 
aand flagstaffs, give the place an inhabited and gers are immediately despatched to the Point to 
dieerful look. announce, with the sound of trumpets, the blow- 

Such is Kinsembo Point, one of the chief ivory ing of whistles, and the beating of tin pans, its 
trading stations on the south-west coast of Africa, arrival. Meanwhile, the natives who have bought 
a coast from whose rivers and creeks were shipped the ivory in the interior put themselves, their men, 
not 80 very long ago, year by year, hundreds upon and their property into the hands of middlemen 
hundreds of slaves ; but from w'hich now, happily, or brokers, called ‘ gentlemen,’ who keep them 
fther kinds of native produce are exported, such and theirs during their stay on the coast, and seE 
as ivory, coffee, india-rubber, palm-oil, gum copal, their ivory for them to the white men, taking 
and ground-nuts, the last being destined wneu a portion of the proceeds, and a pretty large portion 
they reach Europe to furnish much ‘genuine too, as ‘ quimble ’ or brokerage, 
olive-oil !’ Although the Portuguese government These ‘gentlemen’ are always men of position 
claims the sovereignty of the greater part of this and importance, and able to speak broken English, 
coast, yet at very few places north oi their city which fits them for the position they occupy as 
of, Sf Paul de Loanda do they enforce their middlemen. Two or three of them are retained 
light to levy customs-duties, or give any protection by each factory, and live by turns at it, and they 
to traders. At Kinsembo the natives w’ill not are supposed to bring to the factory to which they 
even allow Portuguese to establish houses or trade, ai’e attached the best part of any trade they can 
and tlms English and French houses have the influence. Say that the arrival of a cabuca has 
place to themselves, and are under the protection been announced, and that the time is five o’clock 
of the native king of Kinsembo, to whom presents on a certain morning ; the Point is alive with 
are sent at stated times by way of tribute. small crowds of Bushmen, ns those who Jive in 

Three of the houses or factories, as they are the interior are called by their brethren of the 
generally called, on the Point, fly the British coast, hurrying from one factory to another, bear- 
ensign, and one the French tricolour, A factory ing tuaksS of ivory on their shoulders, each party 
on the coast is frequently a long wooden building accompanied by its ‘gentleman,’ who with a fine 
of one story, of which one end is used for living ! print-cloth round his loins, a brilliantly coloured 
in, while tne other is occupied by a large cargo- shawl thrown over his shoulders, and a coral bead 
room, where all the cloth used for the purchase of necklace round his throat, looks eminently rcspec- 
prodnee is stored, table beside the dirty and ragged Bushmen, whose 

The bulky and less valuable articles of trade ivory he will sell 

are placed within the stores in the yard of the Seated round the door of the cargo-room, or 

factory, gunpowder having a place to itself at a leaning against its walls, are those who have made 
distance. In the yard lEso are wooden or mat | up their minds to try our factory. Filthy and 

huts fox the native headmen, kroomen, hammock- repulsive do these Bushmen look, and no iloubt 

hearers, and house-servants belonging to the very clean and curious do white men look to tlieni, 
factory, the total number of whom may amount Their heads are covered with great buslies of n of)!, 
t;0 thirty or thirty-five men. No women are and a cloth, greasy and black, is twisted about 
employed. On entering the portion of the house their loins. Brass rings, made out of liinningham 
used as a dwelling, a large dining-room presents ^ brass rods, adorn their arms and legs ; while heavy 
itself to view, with whitewashed walls, and knives of their own manufacture from hoop-iron 
floor holystoned as clean as the poop-deck of a hang by their, sides. Tin; cargo-room is fitted up 
ship. In the centre of the room stands a long j on one Bi<le witli slielvca, upon which are laid piece 
deal table, with cane chairs round it, and a ! upon piece of cotton-cloths, mostly of coarse 
comfortable sofa or two near them. A few en- j qualities, printed in stripes or checks of blue and 
gravings, a spy-glass, and a stand of rifles embellish white, or blue and red, or wi^i variegated patterns 
the walls. Windows there are none — only openings on blue grounds. Close by these are })iles of 
furnished with lattice-work, through which the ' finer prints, mostly in bright aud showy colours j 
soft breeze comes pleasantly. Leading out of the i also handkerciiief and shawl pieces for holiday 
dining-ropm are the bedrooms, each furnished attire. These and other goods are for the j)urpo8e 
according to its occupant’s fancy, but generally of being exchanged for ivory. Meanwhile buying 
in the scantiest manner, as befitting a hot climate has conjraenced, 

and a solitary place. Standing by a spring-balance is the weigher, 

Ivory, the chief article of trade at Kinsembo, who, first inserting a rod into the hollow root of 
is brought from the far interior, even from the each tusk, in order to feel if mud or stones have 
country round Lake Tanganika, by native dealers, been forced into it to increase its weight, puts it 
who have bought it from the original slayers of into the slings, and chalks the weight upon iL 
the elephant^ or finders of their tusks. It arrives The tusk is then passed on to the ‘buyer,’ accom- 
at irregular intervals in lots, or as they are called panied by its owner, or owners, and the ‘ gentle- 
‘cahucas,’ of from fifty to three hundred tusks, man,’ who all seat themselves on the floor of the 
Each cabuca is guarded in its long journey to the i cargo-room in front of the buyer’s desk. After 
coast by certain fighting men, who defend it from due inspection to see if any cracks or knots exist 
attack and robbery, and who settle the amount in the tusk, the buyer makes an offer for it, in 
to be paid by way or customs-duties to the various three chief articles of trade — namely, guns, gnn- 
Mngs whose territories it passes through. As each powder, and cloth. ‘No fit,’ perhaps exclaims the 
task of average weight, say from forty to seventy ‘gentleman’ as soon as he nears the offer, for a 
ixmnds, requires the attendance of at least four | bargain is never struck by a black man in a huny 
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if he can help it. He f?enqj^ly believes that he is 
going to be cheated, or. in his own ability to cheat, 
and 08 a rule refuses a first offer with apparent 
disdain, mentioning with the same breath his wil- 
lingness to accept perhaps deuble what is offered. 
At length, however, after successive attempts to 
obtain a little less than double, he generally holds 
a consultation with his clients, and as a result, 
the buyer is asked to look again at his slate, and 
see if it tells the truth. Perhaps the buyer does 
so, perhaps not ; if he does, it will only be to make 
some little concession, increasing the price of the 
tusk by a keg of powder or a ‘long’ of cloth, 
which increase is announced in a tone of voice 
that plainly indicates that no more will be given. 
After another talk all round, and when the buyer 
has been again asked for his ‘last mouth,’ and it 
is seen that positively nothing more is to be got, 
the ‘top’ is asked for. This is another pecu- 
liarity of bargaining in Africa. Whatever price 
may have been agreed upon, a top, or present, 
is always expected. The top, consisting perhaps 
of a soldier’s coat and a bottle of gin, having 
been decided upon, the ‘ tooth ’ is declared to be 
‘ passed in,’ and a ‘ book,’ as all papers ‘or docu- 
ments are called by the natives, is given by the ■ 
buyer lor the amount af'reed upon. A ‘ mata - 1 
bicho ’ or ‘ kill-the-worm of rura, gin, or coarse ! 
lifXueur is then drunk, and the ne.xt tusk proceeded j 
to. j 

With some black traders it is necessary— so con- 1 
fident are they that a first offer made to them is ; 
not a fair one — to offer very much less than what j 
is really intended to bo given, advancing gradu- | 
ally to the jirice determined upon, when they will j 
think they have gained an advantage. A few old j 
traders come to the point without much delay, i 
but these are indeed few and far between ; so that i 
when a cabuca is a large one, buying goes on all ; 
the day, at the end of which perhaps forty or fifty j 
tusks will have been passed in at each factory, j 
Thu totiil exiiort of ivory from Kinsembo Point, , 
when all the factories were well supplied with j 
Enropcan goods, used to amount to some eighty j 
tons in tire year. At presont, at least one factory is ^ 
shut up, and the trade is not so. prosperous as it ; 
was ; but there is little doubt it ■will revive again j 
if tlio recent opening up of the Congo by Mr ■ 
H. IM, Stanley does not draw the trade thither, by i 
shortening the distance to bo traversed by the | 
natives. It may be that it will do so, although 
very little or no trade in ivory has been biihexto 
done on the Congo. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that 
white traders do not make extraordinary profits ; 
and indeed the natives, through the competition 
of the different factories, know pretty well what 
their produce is worth. If the trade could be 
made more certain and regular, it would pay 
Europeans better, and perhaps ‘Mr Stanley’s 
ell'orts may make it so. 

After a cabuca has been bought, there comes 
the paying or redeeming of the ‘ books ’ that have 
been given for it, which is done on the following 
plan. Although each tusk is ‘talked for’ in 
only three of the many different kinds of goods 
in the white traders’ stores — namely, guns, gun- 
powder, and cloth, it does not follow that these 
three articles alone ore paid away; a proportion 
of each of them is so paid, the balances being 
exchanged for other goods, according to a fixed 


tariff of values perfectly tmderstood by the 
‘ gentlemen.' 

For instance, if twenty guns, forty kegs of 
powder, and forty longs of cloth — a long is six 
yards of ordinary cloth — are offered for a tusk, 
ouly a fifth part of the number of guns offered is 

E aid iu guns, the balance being mode up with 
rass rods, a certain number of which are equal in 
value, in the eyes of the natives, to a gun. Of 
the forty kegs of powder, eight kegs are given, the 
remainder being paid in cloth ; and qf the longs, 
two-thirds are paid in cloth, the remaining tMi% 
being paid in earthenware, knives, rings, &c. This 
arrangement, by obviating a number of figures hav- 
ing to he dealt with, not only prevents confusion in 
the minds of the natives as to what they are to 
get for their produce, but also enables the white 
trader to buy quickly. A large cabuca will take 
at least a week to buy and pay for, and that week 
is one of constant hard work for the*trader ; while 
during the long intervals that elapse between the 
cabucas, the other products of the country are 
bought, though not in any great quantities at 
Kinsembo, the natives of the district preferring 
to hike the most of their coffee, india-rubber, 
ground-nuts, and gum to the other stations near,' 
that is to say, within ten and twenty miles respec- 
tively. 

Thus life at Kinsembo, and on the coast 
generally, cannot be said to be an idle affair, and 
in spite of the climate, has a peculiar charm for 
some Europeans, a charm they find it so difficult 
a matter to resist, that they return to the coast 
again and again* until they die there. In this 
matter of climate the coast genetally has con- 
fessedly a bad -name. Kinsemoo, however, is an 
exception, being situated at a comparatively high 
elevation, M’here there are no excessive tempera- 
tures, on account of the constant sea-breeze ; the 
dry season is cool and comfortable for a place 
within the Tropics, while during the wet and hot 
season the thermometer rarely marks much above 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit at noon, in the shade ; 
the average temperature all the year round being 
some eighty degrees. It is the larger rivers, and 
their attendant swamps, that breed the well- 
known coast fever, which unfailingly attacks all 
Europeans during the first six months alter their 
arrival on the coast ; but it is seUlom fatal, and 
gradually ceases iu virulence, tlioiigh seldom 
leaving a European's constitution entirely. 

TJie large town of St Paul de Loanda, and the 
coast to the south of it, are governed by the 
Portuguese with some show of authority. One 
good feature of South-west Africa is, fhat as a rule 
the farther one goes inland, the better the climate 
becomes ; thus lloina, or Emboma, on the Congo, 
some seventy miles from the mouth of the river, 
enjoys a much belter reputation for health than 
Banana, a station near its mouth. This is 
accounted for by the gradual rise of the country 
placing the former above the dominion of fever, 
though not altogether out of its reach. 

Tlie natives of the coast are singularly free from 
hostile or warlike intentions towards white traders. 
They are perfectly alive to the benefits of trade 
with the white man, and are only too frightened 
that through his penetrating into the interior they 
may lose the profits derived by them, from the 
trade passing out of their hands. Under those 
circumstances there can be but oixe wishi in a 
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conuneicial point of view, apart from any other, 
in regard to the future exploration and opening un 
of this part of Africa; and that is, thatit ehould 
bo prosecuted with all vigour by the British, for 
the advantages to be gained and help given by so 
doing are undoubted. 


AMONGST SHARPERS. 

‘ A C 0 JRIOUS kind of toy that, sir— is it not 1* 
if I was Btaifding with my son, a lad of fourteen, 
at toyshop window in one of the principal streets 
of Liverpool Ho had just been apprenticed to 
a well-known firm of shipowners, and was daily 
expecting to sail in the Berkshire Castle for Val- 
paraiso. In all the glories of his new nniforni, 
he walked by my side full of hope and gladness, 
and eagerly interested in all he saw. Some model 
ships intliis particular window attracted his atten- 
tion, and we stood for a few moments looking at 
them. I was not aware that any one else was 
near us ; but on turning away I observed a gentle- 
man also looking intently at some pretty toys 
exhibited in the window. He was stout, dark- 
complexioned, and of a somewhat foreign aspect. 
Except that he wore a carefully trimmed mous- 
tache, his face was closely shaven, and his iron- 
gray hair was closely cut. I judged him to be 
about fifty years of age. He was dressed iu black ; 
ancl one could not help noticing that his clothes 
were of superior quality and fit There was nothing 
else about hini, however, to attract attention ; no 
extravagance of fashion or display of conspicuous 
jewellery. Plain gold studs adorned his .shirt- 
front, and he had also a plain gold watch-chain, 
from which was suspended a small locket. 

As I turned, our eyes met ; and the stranger, 
pointing to one of those toy-seipents, constructed 
witli innumerable joints for the amusement of 
children, repeated the question which I have just 
quoted — ‘A curious kind of toy that, sir — is it 
not?' 

I felt no inclination to enter into conversation 
with him; but w’ithout actual rudeness it was 
impossible to avoid making some reply to his 
remark. ‘ Very ingenious,’ I said, ‘ and also very 
simple.’ 

‘ I have seen some much prettier things of the 
same kind in Paris, though,’ the stranger con- 
tinued. Then looking at ray son, he inquired : ‘Is 
he in the service V 

‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘he is just going to sea. He 
was apprenticed yesterday.’ 

‘ Indeed. To what company ? ’ 

I told him the name of the firm ; and he pro- 
ceeded: ‘I thought he was going to sea. I am 
a seaman myself; but I am in the American 
t service, I am captain of the Alma, of New York, 

’ now lying in the Stanley Dock. We came iu only 
last night.’ 

After another word or two, wo bade him good- 1 
I morning, and turned to go on our way ; but the | 
American Captain was going in tbe same direction, 
aad would walk a little way with us. As we 


went along, he addi^^ed himself to my son,, 
asking many questions as to the size and con- 
struction of the Serkihire OasUe, the number of 
her officers and crew, the complement of appren- 
tices, and many othA: details which to the boy 
himself were of course the most important things 
in the world. These questions he followed up by 
some most sound and excellent advice. Told the 
young apprentice that ho would very likely liear 
a great deal of bad language when at sea ; but be 
must tixke no notice of it, and above all, must not 
get into the habit of using it. He had himself 
been four-and-twenty years at sea, and had always 
managed to get on without using bad language. 

lie went on in this style ; cautioned the boy 
against drink and other evils, and connselled him 
I to be kind and thoughtful towards his fellow- 
apprentices, and not to boast over them or assume 
any airs of superiority if he found himself able to 
do what they could not, hut to help them, and in 
all respects, to he good-tempered and modest in 
his bearing towanls them. Joy this time we had 
reached the hotel where my son and 1 were stay- 
ing. But even now our American Captain was 
not to be separated from us. lie would like to 
sit down somewhere and rest a little ; so ho 
j i’ollowed us into the cofl'ee-room of the hotel, and 
there continued telling us some of his experiences 
during his life at sea, and spinning yarns which I 
confess were not a little interesting to myself and 
which my boy listened to with unconcealed 
delight. I began to regret tbe somewhat un- 
courteons way in which J had received the first 
advances of this gentleman, for that he was a 
gentleman could not be cjnestioned. 

"VVe had been silting in this way perbajjs quarter 
of an hour, no other persons being iu the room, 
when the door opened and iu came, timidly and 
awkwardly, another stranger. We all looked up 
and were evidently struck by his appearance, for 
the new-comer was not such a man as one oitea 
meets with. He wore a now, high-crowned, very 
narrow-brimmed hat, which was set upon the hack 
of his head ; au<l a black overcoat, also new, with 
woollen collar, the top of which nearly touched 
the brim of his hat behind. Oji his finger I 
observed a diamond ring; but beyond lias, no 
jewellery was to be seen upon las person. Hia 
lace was fresh and healthy-lookjbg, and but for 
an occasional gleam of sinister light iu his eyes, 
would have given you the impression that liere 
was an honest, unsophisticated, and not oversharp 
young man. He was apparently about seven or 
eight ami twenty years old. I have said that he 
came timidly and awkwardly into the room. He 
seemed confused and uncertain what to do, and 
before sitting down he inquired in rich Milesian 
accents : ‘ 1 beg your parrdon, gintlemen — is this 
private?’ ' 

We told him it was not 

‘ Sure, I thought it might be, as I couldn’t find 
the bell’ 

‘Here is the bell,’ replied the American. ‘Shall 
I ring it for you ? ’ 

‘Ah, to be sure, there it is. Thank you, korr ; 

I ’ll be glad if you will’ 

The waiter came in ; and the Irishman ordered 
a bottle of lemonade, wliich wo left him to drink 
whilst we pursued our chat 

At length there was a pause, and the American, 



toW rfaf that his name was 
Williams, looking at thp nw-comer, said : * Yon 
are a stranger in Liverpool, sir ?' 

‘ Sure, that 's just what 1 am ; Z haven’t been 
here many hours, and I never saw it before. I’ve 
not long come from Dublin.’ 

‘ Did you arrive by boat this morning ?’ 

‘.No ; I came over to Holyhead about a week 
since, and wo were only four hours crossing ; but 
oh, it’s ill that I was ! Don’t I wish I was back 
again, I ’d never come over any more. You may 
depind I 'd never, have come at all, but it was just 
a little law business in London I had to attend 
to connected with our family, and a precious 
bother it ’s been.’ 

‘Yoxi did not care, then,’ said I, ‘ for ^being 
among the lawyers.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have minded it so much if 
it hadn’t been for the signing of my name so 
often ; but sure I thought I ’d never have done. 
Tiiis last week I’ve written Patrick Murphy 
oftener than in all my life before put together ; 
but Mr Metcalfe — that was^the la’yer, d’ye see ? — 
he told mo I couhin’t get the money without, so 
fuix I had to do it till my hand was tired.’ 

‘ Still, you wouldn’t mind that if you got well 
paid for it,’ said Captain Williams. 

‘Well, I’ll just tell you how it was. Ye sec, 
an uncle of mine went out to America a long time 
since. He was a high-spirited lad, and he just 
quarrelled with the iamily, and went out there, 
and they didn’t know but he was dead. But he 
bought a bit of land and farmed it ; and after a 
while, ikyc see, the}’’ found oil-wells on his land, 
and thin the government bought him out for 
thirty-live thousand pounds. Well, he was getting 
old, nud ho didn’t care for working any more, 
and his wile died ; and when the Avar broke out, 
he had two sons, and they were both killed at 
the battle of \icksV)urg, and the old man never 
looked u]> afterwards ; he just pined away and 
died. But, ye see, lie’d never sent any word home 
Avhere he was, nor told nobody out there any- 
thing about his relations ; and Avhen he died, the 
government didn’t know what to do with his pro- 
perty. So they put advertisements in the Irish 
])aj>er3 ; and me and my brother answered them. 
And then 1 had to come to' Loudon, and Father 
l^laloney, our praste, with mo ; and Mr Metcalfe 
tould us all we Avere to do about getting certificates 
of ba])tisni and marriage and sorra a one knoAA's 
what besides ; and, as 1 tell ye, I had to sign me 
name till I Avas sick of it.’ 

‘ Then yon got the money at last V said I. 

‘All, to he sure I did,' he answered with a 
Avink and a chuckle. * Look here !’ and he pulled 
out a leathern pocket-book, and opening it, dis- 
played a good fat bundle of Bank of England 
notes, ‘ Ye see, I drew a few hundreds just to 
pay my expenses for a while till I eiijoy meself 
a bit, and then I shall go back and buy just 
as much land as I can, beca’se, d’ye see, people 
may stale your money, but they can't stale your 
land.’ 

‘But I guess,’ broke in the American, ‘you 
might ifivest your money so as to bring you a 
better return.’ 

‘Arrah thin, but don’t you see,’ replied the 
shrewd Mr Murphy, ‘ we ’ve been brought up on 
the land, and we know the business, and if we 
tried anything else we might do worse ?’ 


‘ That ’a a &<st/ laconically remarked the Oaptinn. 

‘ Thin, there 's another thinft’ went on oire sni- 
sophisticated Irishman, ‘that bothers me a go<i^ 
deal There's what they call a codicil to ?ny 
uncle’s will, and it states that whoever rits the 
money is to go over to America and buy a little bit 
of land in the parish where he lived, and put 
up a monument to the old gentleman. I ’ve been 
trying hard to get out o’ that; but sure, Mr 
Metcalfe tells me I ’ll have to go. Ay, but he was 
a quaro fellow that uncle o’ mine — ^pace to his 

SOAVI ! ’ ^ ' 

‘Yes,’ said I ; ‘that is rather a curious require- 
ment’ 

‘Ah, sure, but that’s not all, nor the quarest 
Ye see, he says in the Avill that one thousand pounds 
is to be given aAvay in charity, and the strange thing 
is that this one thousand pounds is not to be given 
all in one place, but to be divided into four parts, 
and distributed in four different qual-ters, , An’ 
sure, you know his Riverence the praste wanted to 
take it all back to Ireland with him ; but Mr 
Metcalfe said No, he must only take a quarter; and 
so I handed over two hundred and fifty pounds to 
him, and said : “ Now, Avhat’il you have for your 
throuble in giviu’ aAvay this money ? ” He said 
he didn’t Avant nothing ; however, I gave him 
twenty-five pounds for his throuble, and thin I 
bought him a gold snuff-box Avith his name 
engraved on the lid, and sent the old gintleman 
back to Dublin. Beca’so, don't you see ? the 
business Avas done, and be didn’t want me to go to 
any places of amusqment.’ * 

‘Well,’ said Captain Williams, ‘you managed 
very Avell about the first two huadr«d and fifty 
pounds. Whut did you do Avith the rest I ’ 

‘I’ll tell ye if ye ’ll wait a minute. I was 
staying at the Caslle and Falcon in London, for you 
know Mr Metcalfe cautioned me Avhen I drew the 
money ; says he ; “ Take care you always stay at 
the best hotels, and take care Avhat company you 
get into, or you ’ll easily he robbed ; especially 
you have been about so little.” Well, 1 avus stay- 
ing at the Caslhi and Falcon; and a very nicegiutle- 
nian, a Mr Oscar, was staying there at the same 
time. Perhaps you may know him ; I think he I 
owned some collieries and had a nice place some- 
where near a place they call Wigan. We got into 
conversation, and I told him all about this 
thousand pounds; and sure 1 asked him if ho 
couldn’t relieve me of another fourth of it, 
beca’sc, ye see, I don’t feel myself to be a free 
man until I get this money out of my bands. 

If I had only done that, thin I could enjoy 
myself and do as I liked with the rest^" knoAA'ing 
that I’d done my duty. Well, the end of it 
Avas that this Mr Oscar said he Avould take two 
hundred and fifty pounds and give it away to 
the families of tlio colliers when there was an 
explosion or anything of that kind. So I said 
that was just the A'cry thing ; only Mr Metcalfo 
told me the Avill required that I Avas not to give 
this money to anybody who couldn’t shew that 
he had plenty of money of his own, and might 
therefore be trusted. “ Oh, Mr Murphy,” ses Mr 
Oscar, “ I Avill soon satisfy you about that ; yon 

fan go to my bankers, or stay ” And be took 

out his cheque-book and just wrote a cheque for 
tAvo hundred and fifty pounds. But I said to him : 

“ Well, sir, I daresay that’s all very good ; but, ye 
see, that’s only a piece of jpaper-— it isn’t money.” 
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60, wittont Another word he linge the end 
when the weiter comes, he eaye to him ; Welter, 
just go t» the bank and get this oheiiue cashed-*' 
In about twenty minutes the waiter comes back 
with the money; so says I: “Mr Oscar, that's 
perfectly satisfactory ; " and I gave him the two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and twenty-five pounds 
for bis throuble, and he wrote me oat a resate ; 
and within twelve months he’s to send me a list 
I shewing how the money has been distributed, and 
Lthcii I shall give him a— a “ quittance,” I think 
•'tjfeycallit* 

I was thinking it about time for a quittance of 
another character, and so rose w’ith my boy to go 
down to his shij). Captain Williams rose also, 
and saying that he was quite interested in the 
lad, proposed to walk a little way with us. Mr 
Murphy, being thoroughly his own master, and 
hai^diy knowing what to do with himself whiht 
stayinn in Liverpool, also asked if ho might join 
us. When we got outside, the Cantain fell behind, 
suggesting that my sou and he should walk 
together. I was by no means unwilling to assent, 
assuring myself from what I had heard of this 
gentleman’s talk before, that his conver-ation now 
would be to the boy’s advantage. As Mr Murphy 
wished to see something of the principal streets, 
we did not take the nearest way to the docks, hut 
saanlered down Civile Street, Lord Street, and 
Church Street, and coming to the Central Ilailway 
Station, the Irishman expressed a wish to go 
yiside and see it. As we walked about the plat- 
form speaking of many subjects, he adroitly turned 
the conversation again to his uncle’s singular 
bequest. ‘ Jlow, sir,’ said he, ‘ could not you help 
me to distribute some of this money ? Are there 
any poor people in your neighbourhood?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘for that matter where are 
there not poor people ? ’ 

‘ Ah, to be suie ; but I mane couldn’t you do 
some good with the money in the way I spoke 
0^ ?* 

‘ I have no doubt,’ I answered, ‘ that I could 
make a good use of some of it ; but why propose 
the thing to me whose name even you don’t know, 
when your jwiest or your legal adviser could tell 
you so well what to do ?’ 

‘ Ah, sure, I ’ve bad bother enough with the 
praste and Mr 'Metcalfe ; and as I’ve lived all me 
life in the counthry, as you may say, I know 
nobody who could do this for me. It's thruc 
I don’t know your name; but I’m sme you’re 
a very respectable gintlcman, and you seem very 
kind, and 1 could trust you very well.’ 

Ju‘»t then Captain Williams came to our side, 
and Murphy ajipcaled to him. ‘ Captain, I ’ve Just 
been asking this guitleman if he couldn’t dis- 
tribute some of this money for me, and he savs 
he thinks ho could. Now, as we’ve met in this 
way, I ’ll not make fish of one and flesh of another, 
and I '11 make the same offer to you as I ’ve made 
to him. Couldn’t you get rid of some of thu 
money for me V 

Captain Williams seemed for a moment amused 
at the offer ; but presently, as though to humour 
the Irishman rather than with any serious meaning, 
replied: ‘No doubt, Mr Murphy, if you would 
like me to do so. Sometimes, for instance, when 
I am in a foreign port, some of my crew are laid 
up in the hospital, and I might provide many 
things for them, and leave a handsome donation 


towarda the litada olT^the hospital when we went 
away.* 

‘diet the very tbioff, Chptain; that’ll auit me 
to a t Now thin, I’U jiat leave you two giutlo- 
meu to talk it over*: and if you will kindly shew 
me that you cau each of you command a consideiv 
able sura of money — say fifty or a hundred poun^ 
— ^just to carry out the requirement of the ould 
gintlcman’s will, you know, well thin, Patrick 
Murphy ’s your man, and we’ll settle the business, 
and thin 1 shall be happy and free.* 

From a very early point in our conversation I 
had become firmly convinced that Mr Murphy 
was a swindler, and by no means such a fool as 
he looked ; that his story was concocted for the 
purpose of getting money somehow or other out 
of Captain Williams and myself ; and that he 
must have taken us for very great fouls indeed. 
Left alone with the American, I said; ‘Now, 
Captain, wlmt do you think of this Irishman’s 
story ? Is it not one of the queerest tales you 
ever hearil ? ’ 

‘ W ell,' he slow’ly replied — ‘ I don’t know. It 
does seem a queer story ; but you see these Irish- 
men (Id queer things. 1 have known them make 
all sorts of curious wills, and this yoting fellow 
seems as though he wanted to be conscientious, 
1 think 1 shall take him at his word, and see wh.it 
he will do. I don’t cafe to shew him wluit money 
I have just now; of course he’s a stranger; but 
to-morrow if he likes to come to iiiy ship, or to 
your hotel, I’ll give him every satiofactioii. What 
will yon do I ’ 

‘I scarcely know,’ I said, a new suspicion 
flashing across my mind and at the same tune a 
desire springing up wliii'h I did not at once see 
my way to carryout. ‘1 scarcely know. J have 
very little money with me, and Mr Miirjiliy wishes 
us to prove that wo are possessed of a coiisiderablo 
amount.’ 

‘ r*ut I suppose you could ca'sily ot'l fifty 
pounds or so by going to jour bauLei oi hy 
telegraphing home ? ’ 

‘By sending Itome, no doubt, I could; bat it 
w'ould never do to telegraph. TJuiik what a itate 
my wife would* be in if ] w'ere suddenly to tele- 
graph to her to send me fifty pounds.’ 

‘ Well, 6ii]){)0«e you w'c re to write to her ; you 
might ihen explain, and she could send the money 
hv getting the bank to tejigraph to-muirow. 
Would that do ?' 

‘It might,’ I replied; and iny resolution was 
now taken. These two were no doubt in con- 
federacy, and they must be made to mu into their 
own trap. 

When Murphy rejoined u^, the matter was ex- 
plained to him, and it was arranged that after I had 
taken my boy to his ship, we sliould go back to the 
hotel, and my letter home should there be written, 
Cajitain Wirdams w’as for accompanying us to the 
docks, but to my great satisfacUou Mr Murphy 
did not wish to go ; and being a stranger, and so 
very much in peril from rogues and vagabonds, he 
did not like to be left alone. Accortlinglj', the 
American agreed to remain with him at the station 
niitil my return ; so that I was free to act The 
game was becoming exciting, and although I felt 
that it was not without a spice of danger, I could 
not resist the desire to carry it on to the end. 
Whilst absent from the two men, I wrote and 
posted a hurried note home explaining that 
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n&oUioi: 'woald foHov, «iid givifi|[ mv info dii«c< 
tioos as to wHat to dot. Tnen I went oaclc. 

On aeoiai; Oie rotum tliejr luttnailf 
that I had no suspidoa of them, and at onoe con- 
cluded that their fiah iraa* fairly hooked. We 
went hack to the hotel, and I wrote the fotter 
agreed upon, which they both read and which I 
allowed Mr Murphy to post with hie own hands. 
In answer to tnie letter they expected that a 
telegram would be received at my hotel on the 
following morning, giving me power to draw the 
sum of fifty pounds from a Liverpool bank, which 
sum was to be shewn to Mr Murphy as a guarantee 
of my respectability. 

It turned out that the Berkshire Castle was not 
to sail until the following morning. In the 
evening therefore my son came back to the hotel. 
Captain Williams went on with his tales of the 
sea, put the boy through his facings upon various 
nautical matters, explained in the most interest- 
ing way the course which would be taken upon 
his anticipated voyage ; told him all about the 
winds and currents, the mode of taking observa- 
tions, the people whom he would see, the. peculiw 
character and trade of the different ports — and in 
short made it evident tliat lie was a seaman of 
long experience and of considerable culture. 

Mr Alurphy left us about half an hour before 
the Captain, arranging to be at the hotel in the 
morning at ten o’clock. The American bade him 
good-niglit, and subsequently took his leave of us, 
prob'ssedly to go and sleep on board his ship, and 
saying that he would come in the morning at half- 
past nine. 

‘ Well, Hal,’ said I to my son ns soon as they 
had gone, ‘ wiiat do you tliiiik of all this ? ’ 

‘ I low, papa ? Wiiat do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you see that these two fellows are 
swindlers, and tliat all they have been doing to-day 
is the carrying out of a little scheme for getting 
fifty pouinls or so out of us.’ 

TTlie lad opened his eyes and for a while was 
incredulous. At la.st he said: ‘But you don’t 
think (.'aptaln Williams a swindler ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid lie ’s the w'orst of the two. Now 
I’ll tell you what I’m going to* do. To-morrow 
morning before breakfast I shall go down the 
street to the Detective Ollice and tell them all that 
has passed to-day, and we shall see what follows.’ 

Harold was not to be convinced, however, about 
the Aincrican Captain. He would admit that 1 
might be right so far as the Irishman was con- 
cerned; but the nautical experience and knowledge 
of Captain Williams were, to bis mind, utterly 
incoiKsisteut with the idea that the man was a 
swindler. 

About half-past eight the following morning, I 
W'alked down Dale Street to the Detective Office 
and related my experience to one of its chiefs. 
He smiled when I bad done, as tli8ugh my story 
were just what he had been expecting. 

‘All, sir, it’s an old trick ; but we^have had 
nothing of this kind here for some years. — Brown !’ 
A subordinate came forward at his call. ‘Hear 
what .this gentleman has got to say and then follow 
the case up.' 

Brown ushered me into a small side-room, and I 
repeated to him what I had told his chief. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ he said ; ‘I see what it is ; but you 
have made one great mistake. You should not 
have come here.’ 
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* Yon ahoald lfov« aenka Ho 
hotel Th«t» U s Ihizd nsii: in 

whom you have neverlaeen yaty «nd it is dhaii^ 
certaiu that he has watched you' if tO) 
they will all be off together. fibWeyeiv 8® bade, 
and two of us wiU watch the hotel If them men 
come, don’t let them see that you ace .sits^iciious, 
but take them out with you, and as you eoane 
down the steps of the hotel just mise jfoac hatk 
Don’t look across the way or round about y6& 
whatever you do. We snail be on the 
opposite, and if you lift your hat we shall know 
tnat we have our eye ou the right men, and we 
will not loose sight of yoit. Leave the rest to us,*^ 

I returned and breakfasted, and scarcely I 
reached the smoking-room before Captain Williams 
made his appearance, smiling and radiant; After 
a few w'ords about the weather, and the peculiar- 
ities of the Irishman whom we hal encountered 
on the previous day, he inquired : ‘ Whefi do you 
expect your telegram 1 ’ 

‘ I expect it wUl be here early ; perhaps ten 
o’clock.’ 

‘ Will you take a turn in the open air, and have, 
a cigar until it comes ? I don’t care for smoking’ 
indoors on such a morning as this.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said I ; ‘ I would rather w'ait here 
for it ; I do not want to lose any time. I should 
like to get this business settled and get back home ; 
I ought to have returned yesterday.’ 

Tlie tiTith was I suspected that Williapis 
wanted to get me away from the hotel in order 
that Murphy might intercept the telegram, as he 
c ould easily have done, and armed Vitn its autho- 
rity, draw the money which they expected. Now, 
notwithstanding my first letter homo, in which I 
had explained clearly how matters stood, I was 
sure that my wife would be throvra into a state 
of nervous agitation, and who knew? she might 
think that I really needed money, and send it, 
after all, I was determined that the telegyam 
should not get into their handsi Again, however, 
Williams tried to persuade me into going out. 

‘ If you like,’ said I, ‘ we will have a cigar 
outside, iu front of the hotel, until Mr Murj^y 
comes.’ 

To this he readily assented, trusting doubtless 
to the chapter of accidents for some chance of 
getting me away to a distance. Wo had not been 
standing upon the steps many minutes when Mr 
Murphy came up, evidently disconcerted at finding 
us there. It was now his torn to try what he 
could do. , 

‘ Surc^, thin, you’ll be taking your boy down to 
the ship presently.’ 

* Yes ; we shall have to go directly.’ 

‘ All, thin, if ye don’t mind I ’ll just wait here 
till you come back, for 1 ’ve got some letthers to 
write, and I can do it whilst you and Captain 
Williams are away, and thin I ’ll be ready fm: 
yon.’ 

‘ Why not write them before we go ? ’ I. asked. 

‘ But don’t you see ? ' be persisted. ‘ I am not 
like you, giutlemeu. As I tould you, I’ve been 
brought up in the counthry, and writing is no 
aiay work to me.. It’ll take me a long time, and 
I couldn’t think of detaining you.’ 

Still I insisted upon waiting for him, and he 
at last gave up his attempt, 

well, never mind; It don’t matter very 
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much. I can write the letthers afterwarda. Let 
Tis go down with your son to the ship, and 
petJiaps when we come back the telegram will 

have come.’ » , , 

Now, I thought I might venture to leave. I had 
both the men with me, and there was no fear of 
the telegram’s being intercepted. Very stupidly 
I had forgotten the third man about whom the 
detective had wanied me. However, we all three 
went out together, and as we descended the steps 
o£ the hotel L raised my hat. I wondered whether 
mv r icn was observed,. but for the life of me I dared 
not look. 

We walked on; Murphy, smoking a cigar, 
always keeping about half-a-dozen yards in front 
of us. "When we reached the dock where the 
Berkshire Castle w’as lying, we had to cross a little 
bridge separating the dock from a smaller basin. 
This bridge was just being turned for the purpose 
of allowjpg a vessel to pass. We had barely time 
to cross, and Williams, my boy, and myself hastened 
over; but at that moment Murphy suddenly turned 
back, saying; ‘Sure my cigar has made me dry. 
I will just go over yonder and get a bottle of 
ginger-beer.’ 

As he spoke we three stepped over the bridge, 
leaving him on the other side, and the next instant 
the bridge was turned away, and there was no 
going back for us. Now, thought I, I am foiled at 
last. This was a dodge of his to get back to the 
hotel ; and I am helples-s. Tliere was nothing for 
it, ^lo-wever, but to go forwards. We went to the 
ship, and sHkw the boy on board. Qaptain Williams 
was soon in conveimtion with the master of the 
vessel, with the overseer of the company, and 
others ; speaking a good word as he had promised 
to do for ray son, and conducting himself in a way 
tkat harmonised perfectly with the account which 
he had given of his position and career. 

Meanwhile, I was in a fever of excitement about 
my telegram and Mr Murphy. So far I had seen 
nothing of the detectives, and I began to fear that 
after all these swindlers would get the better of 
me. But now, to my intense relief, as I stood by 
Williams’s side 1 caught sight of detective Brown 
some twenty yards off. Carelessly sauntering 
away from Williams whilst he was in conversation 
with some one else, I w’as apparently interested in 
the examination of various objects lying about, 
and by degrees managed to walk unconcernedly 
past the detective. As 1 did so he said in a low 
voice : ‘Don’t look at me and don’t speak. We've 
got the other two, and if you will take Williams 
back to the hotel, we will have him next.’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears, and very 
difficult was it to keep an impassive countenance 
as I beard this welcome intelligence. But I took 
no notice of the speaker, and sauntered on until I 
came np again to the American, who was still 
talking earnestly with one of the officers of the 
Berhhire Castle. 

* Now, Captain Williams,’ said I,* what do you 
say about returning ? Or shall we go down to your 
ship ? I should like to see the Alma before I go,’ 

‘Well, I was thinking that we would have some 
luncheon on board when this business was settled. 
Suppose we go back now and see if your telagram 
has come. But what has become of that fellow 
Murphy, I wonder? I suppose he found the 
bridge up, and could not get back to us j but I 
i^eas we '11 find him at the hotel’ 


Mentally. I guessed' That we should not, but 
I said nothing, and wo walked on. Williams 
looked round again and again; but I could not 
get him to talk. I suppose that he missed his 
confederates, and not knowing what to make of it 
became nervous and troubled. Just as we reached 
the door of the hotel, two detectives stepped up to 
us and touched us both on the shoulder. 

‘You’re wanted at Dale Street,' said one of 
them. 

It was like a stroke of paralysis to the American 
Captain, His lace became livid, bis eyes were 
glazed, his mouth drawn down. He was a man of 
powerful physique, but his arms dropped nerve- 
lessly to his sides, and without an effort or a word 
he allowed himself to be led off to the police-office 
by one of the detectives. The other walked into 
my hotel, and beckoning me to follow, shewed me 
the pocket-book which I had seen on the previous 
day in Mr Murphy’s hands distended by bank- 
notes. That good fat bundle which had made the 
Irishman appear so enviably rich, turned out to be 
a piece of newspaper neatly folded and inclosed 
in two five-pound notes on the ‘ Bank of Engrav- 
ing.’ Seen from a distance, they were splendid 
counterfeits of genuine notes. 

Then Mr Brown told me the story of the cap- 
ture of the other two who had been taken whilst 
I was conversing with Williams. It seems that 
from the moment of our leaving the hoted the 
detectives had never lost sight of us, and moreover 
that they at once discovered No. 3 dogging our 
footsteps, but taking care that I never .saw him. 
"When Murphy turned back from us at the bridge, 
the officers guessed the purpose of the ruse, ami 
accordingly, whilst one of them kept watch over 
Williams, the other tracked Mr Murphy. Conceal- 
ing themselves in an entry just as the Irishman 
came up with the third confederate, they heard 
them laughing and chuckling and talking about 


the detectives w’ere too many for them, and had 
prudently secured such aid ns enabled them to 
arrest the two swindlers before they hail gone 
many yards on iheir separate ways. On being 
searched at the policc-oilice, the combiniid riches 
of the three amounted to six shillings and sixpence 
in genuine money ; they had alsij^ quantity of the 
flash note.s and of sovereign counters. Tlie only 
article of value found amongst them was tlie ring 
which was worn by Murphy, and which was dis- 
covered to be of considerable value. 

I need not prolong iny story. The men were 
completely taken aback by the (Unouement, so 
different from what they had up to tho last 
moment expected, 

‘ By the powers ! ’ exclaimed Mr Murphy to his 
captons, ‘we thought we had caught a flat, but 
sure I never was so flatted meself in my life.' 

Their photographs were taken and sent round 
the country witn a description of the circumstances 
under which the originals had been arre8te<l and 
it soon transpired that thev were ‘wanted' on 
account of more successful achievements of a 
similar kind, for which they got their deserts. As . 
for myself, 1 bad enough of annoyance and loss in 
connection with their subsequent trial to make me 
remember my adventure unpleasantly ; but I had 
some consolation in the rejection that I did not 
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lose my money, and thaljj the men who tried to 
deprive me of it wefe, for some time thereafter, 
prevented from practising their art upon the 
public. 

ANOTHER LOOK AT THE LION. 

The lion, by the unanimous consent of mankind, 
lias been voted into a place of royal pre-eminence 
over all the rest of the lower animals, whether 
wild or tame. There are scores of creatures more 
useful, but none so generally regarded as noble. 
Whether in the secluded wilds of Asia, or on the 
sand-swept plains of Numidia, or by the burning 
margin of the far-off Nile— wherever we find him, 
there he is the acknowledged monarch of all. 
The lightnings of his eye spread terror around his 
path, and the forests tremble to the deep bass of 
his roar. Even at home, confined as we are 
accustomed to see him, he still bears the essence 
of his nobility about with him ; and as he paces 
the narrow limits of his cage, and gazes with a 
far-away look in his eyes over the heads of the 
human throng in front of him, he seems to accept 
the homage of their admiration with kingly indif- 
ference, us if it were nothing more than his due. 
No one ever tires of looking at a lion : his strong 
lithe limbs, his shaggy mane ; his never-failing 
gracefulness when in motion, his sovereign dignity 
in repose ; his broad high-arching forehead, his 
large lustrous eyes filled full as it were with 
human intelligence, and his well-proportioned 
massive countenance that js almost human in its 
outlines — all these attract and retain the gaze of 
the spextator, as one of the most splendid com- 
binations in nature of majestic beauty with sur- 
jiassing strength. 

This old favourite has recently been made the 
subject of a series of charmiag papers in Land and 
Water, by that prince among born naturalists, 


been the property of one of the kinj^ of 
The binding is now all over cracks, and lo<ft* as 
if it had been scorched by fire.’ It ctmtains 
reports of the dissection of thirty animals— the 
lion, lioness, chameleon, dromedary, bear, beaver, 
&c.— with an engraving of each. * Where M. 
Permnlt got all these animals from is surprising ; 
he does not tell ns this in the preface, but I gather 
from an incidental remark that they were given 
to him by the then directors of the animals in tl|p 
Parc de Vincennes.' • 

The anatomy of the above-mentioned animals, 
as made out by this old French naturalist, is not 
different from what it is now. In the case of the 
lion, he notices the size of the head as remarkable, 
and consisting principally in the extraordinary 
abundance of the muscles which cover tfie pknll, 
and the great size of the bones whic!t compose the 
jaws. Curiously enough, ‘M. Perrault does not 
say a word about the existence of a claw at the 
end of the lion’s tail. This is a very old myth. 
The story is that the lion has a claw at the end of 
his tail, by means of which he lashes himself into 
fury. Some years ago,’ continues Mr Buckland, 

‘ a great discussion took place on this point, and I 
examined the tails of a great many lions. The 
origin of the idea is the fact that occasionally is 
found right in the centre of the tuft of hair at the 
end of the tail, a hardened tip of skin whichjloeka 
something like *a claw. I would ask my Veaders 
to search for this tail claw in. all specimens of 
lions’ skins to "which they have access, especially 
in such places as the establishments of taxider- 
mists, museum galleries and furriers’ shops.’ We 
fear the hook must be given up. 

Mr Buckland goes on to say : * The very 
peculiar formation of the lion’s tongue did not 
escape the notice of our anatomist, but he does not 
say much about it. I have now in my hand the 
dried tongue of a lion ; it is covered with sharp- 


Frauk Buckland. Mr Buckluud’s love for animals i . , , , ^ , 

uWMr. to 1,0 ivitbout stint or lim'.t-i. as uuivoiaal \ P"™**** 
as the most benevolent of -Ancient Mariners might 


wish ; yet if he has a favour for one of them more 
than aiuither, that one is the lion. He has not, 
lilic Gordon Gumming, shot lions — we do not 
know if he would care to do so ; but ho has cer- 
tainly paid them more attention otlicrwise than 
any lion-hunter ever did. He is always pleased 
to look at them living, or to dissect them when 
dead ; and when he has done either, he will tell 
you all about it as very few can. 

The occasion of his present series of papers on 
the lion, was the presentation to Ifim by a friend 
of a grand old French volume on Natural History, 
by M. Perrault. It was published in 1676 — two 
hundred and four years ago ; and is a huge folie, 
one foot ten inches by one foot five inches, of a 
very’ ancient and venerable appearance, and of 
considerable weight. ‘ The binding of the book,’ 
he says, 'must have been originally handsome, 
being formed of leather, hearing a coat of arms 
with a crown and three lilies in the centre, whence 
1 conclude that it has, at some time or other, 


surface. The papilla) on the front portion of the 
tongue are much larger than those in the rear 
part of the tongue, but the smaller ones are set 
much closer together than those in front. Each, 
papilla consists of a horny spine, the point of 
which is curved and set directly backwards, 
reminding me much of the sj)ines on the tall of 
thethornback ray. On applying this lion’s tongue 
to the cheek, I find that the roughness is so great 
that with a little pressure a wound might easily 
he made in the human skin. The use of this is 
to scrape off the meat from the bones of the 
animals, for the lion is not a great hone-euter — he 
leaves the bones for the hymnas to crack, these 
animals having teeth especially constructed for the 
cracking of hones. This peculiar roughn'ess of the 
tongue is also present, but in a less degree, in the 
common cat, and it can be seen when the cat is 
lapping milk, but still better if the tongue of a 
defunct specimen he taken out, put for a while in 
spirits, and then pinned out tight on. a board. 
This rough tongue is of great importance to the 
health of the lion.’ 


IV,. 
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I In tJiis connection, it may be mentioned that 
Wie knowledge that lions do not thrive well when 
fed on meat that is skinned, has hitherto been 
thonght by Mr Buokland and others to be a 
modern discovery. But this old French naturalist 
seems to have made the discovery for himself. 
‘M. rerrault received a lion which had been 
sick for some time. He' was puzzled by certain 
appearances in the stomach, and found out that 
they had been giving the lion young lambs and 
|matB Ireshly killed, but that they were foolish 
^e^ugh to skin them before putting them in to the 
lion for his dinner, therefore the remedy was 
worse than the disease. lie advises, therefore, 
that the liair should always be left on animals 
given to the lions for food, as it acts in a sanitary 
manner in the economy of the creature. 

‘M. Perrault then describes and figures the 
wonderful piece of anatomy by means of which 
the sharji-poin'ted claws are kept within a sheath, 
as it were, of hair, and how it happens that when 
the lion is walking about no one wouhl guess that 
he had such fonnulahle claws. These claws arc 
capable of being instantly protruded ; hut, at the 
same time, there is a short, wonderful ligament, 
which is self-acting, and which, like an india- 
rubber spring, retracts the claw into its case in a 
moment. TJie lungs of the lion are very large, 
with nine lobes. The larynx or voice-box is 
admirably formed, and capable of making terrible 
roarings. There is nothing particular about the 
he/u‘t The carotids are small, probably because 
the brain is small. The head appears large, 
on account of the crest of bone which gives 
athaclnncnt to 'the great muscles w’hich work the 
lower jaw, and which have the eifeot of leaving 
the peculiarly formed forehead which those who 
have studied lions know so well. At tu-st sight it 
would seem difficult to kill a lion ; hut the fact of 
the peculiar forehead of the lion being the tender 
place, like the heel of Achilles, was not unknown 
to the ancient anatoniiht, for Theocritus is reported 
to have advised Hercules, when he went out to kill 
the Nemean lion, to stun him with his club and 
fiinisli him off by strangling him with his hands.' 

Eegardingtwo points wlucli Mr Buckland thinks 
are very remarkable in the anatomy of the lion, 
the book is silent. These relate (1) to the brain, 
and (2) to the humerus or amr-boue of the lion. 
As to the firsts Mr Buckhiud says that ‘ whereas 
the brain would he likely to be shaken and con- 
cussed when the lion makes his spring upon his 
prey, we find that the cavity of the sliull which 
contains the. brain is not, as in the skull of the 
dog, a continuous hollow like a cocoa-nut, hut is 
divided across its middle by a diaphragm or solid 
curtain of bone, the operation of which is to pre- 
vent the big brain or cerebrum pressing its weight 
upon the cerehellum or little brain, so that 
we see that an admirable provision has been 
made that the brain shall not suffer by the 
animal taking the terrific leaps which we know 
he is capable of doing.' As to the second 


point, that relating to the arm-hone of the lion, 
Mr Buckland finds in this bone a contrivance 


Mr Buckland finds in this bone a contrivance 
which be has not seen mentioned in any books. 
‘ The business of the lion,’ he says, ‘ is to hold on 
to his prey by means of the flexor muscles of the 
forearm. W hen once he has a claw-hold, the lion 
setdoiu or never lets go. The continuous and 
pov.eiful action of the pinscles ^of^ the forearm 


wonld be very likely to pmas upon and interfero 
with the nerves which supply the forearm. How, 
how is tliis obviated? It is done in a most 
wonderful 'manner. Just where the great nerve 
which would suppl/the muscles of the forearm 
would be subjected to the greatest pressure, there 
we find a bridge of hone thrown across from one 
point of the main forearm to the other, and by 
I passing underneath this bridge of hone the nerve 
escapes the injury it might otherwise he liable to,’ 
The same singular provision is to he found in the 
forearm of the common cat 
As to the appearance and habits of the lion 
in his native haunts, only a few are privileged 
to speak— only such men as lloualeyn Gordon 
Cumming, Dr Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, and 
the like. The several accounts which travellers 
and hunters have given of the linn in his wild 
condition are singularly eoncurrent. Dr Living- 
stone being -perhaps the chief exception. IJis 
description of the lion has a somewlmt di‘;en- 
chanlmg effect on the reader, and not by any 
means favourable to the monarch of the iorist, 
either as. regards the qualities of nobility or cour- 
age. But witii so many equally qualified ohborvers 
against this distinguished traveller, liis ophiious 
on the subject must bo regarded as excejitional. 
Gordon Cumming was one of the mo.-<t alt(‘ulivo 
and experienced observers of the lion, and •with a 
few quotations from one of las most intcre-ting 
descriptions, we vill bring this notice to a close, 
‘The lion is exquisitely formed by nature for 
the predatory habits which he is destined to 
pursue. Coiiihining in coiiipaialively small com- 
pass the qualities of power and agility, ho w 
enabled, by means of the trenioiidous ni.uhiiicry 
with which nature has gifted him, easily to o\ei- 
coino and destroy almost any beast of the fure-t, 
however superior to him in wiiglit and stature. 
Though considerably under fonr leet in lieighl, 
he has little difficulty iu dasliing to the giomul 
and overcoming the lofty and ajipareiilly jiowerlnl 
giraffe, whose head towers aliove the tn-es of the 
forest, and whose shin is neaily an inch in thick- 
ness. The lion is the constant attendant of the 
vast herds of Im'iraloes which frequent the inter- 
minable forests of the interior ; an<l a full-grown 
one, 60 long a.s his teeth are unbroken, generally 
proves a match for an old bull buffalo, which in 
bi/e and strength greatly surpasj^ls the most power- 
ful hreeJ of English cattle. 

‘One of the most striking things connected with 
the lion is his voice, wliich is extremely grand 
and peculiarly striking. It consists at times of 
a low deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly axjdihie sighs; at other times 
ho btarlles the forest with lonu, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succes- 
sion, each increivsing in loudness to the third or 
fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low inufiied sounds, very much resembling distant 
thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, a troop 
may he heard roaring in concert, one osbuming 
the lead, and two, three, four or more, regularly 
hiking up their parts. They roar loudest in cold 
frosty nights ; but on no occasion are their voices 
to he heard in such perfection, or so intensely 
powerful, as when two or three strange troops of 
lions apyiroach a fountain to drink at the same 
time. When this occars, every member of each 
troop sounds a hold roar of defiance at the opposite 
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parties ; aod when one roan ‘aH roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his ehmrades in the intei^ 
aity and power of his voice. The power and 
grandeur of these nocturnal forest concerts is 
inconceivably striking and pleating to the hunter’s 
ear. 

‘ The habits of tbe lion are strictly nocturnal ; 
during the day he lies concealed beneath the shade 
of some low busby tree or ■wide-spreading bush, 
either in the level forest or on the mountain-side. 
Ho is also partial to lofty reeds or fields of long, 
rank, yellow grass, such as occur in low-lying 
valleys. From these haunts he sallies forth when 
the sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
prowl. Lions are ever most active, daring, and 
presuming on dark and stormy nights, and conse- 
quently on such occasions the traveller ought 
more particularly to be on his guard. I remarked 
a fact connected with the lions’ hour of drinking 
peculiar to themselves ; they seemed unwilling to 
visit the fountains with good moonlight. Thus, 
■when the moon rose early, the lions deferred their 
hour of watering until late in the morning, and 
when the moon rose late they drank at a very 
early hour in the night. Owing to the tawny 
colour of the coat with which nature has robed 
him, he is perfectly invisible in the dark, and 
although I have often heard them loudly lapping the 
water under my very nose, not twenty yards from 
me, I could not possibly make out so much as the 
outline of their forms. When a thirsty lion comes 
to water he stretches out his massive arms, lies 
down on his breast to drink, and makes a loml 
lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken. He 
contirnies lupjdng up the water for a long while, 
and four or live times during the proceeding he 
pauses for lialf a minute as if to take breath. One 
thing c'juspicuous about lions is tlndr eyes, which 
in a dark iiiglit glow like two balls of tire. The 
female is more fierce and active than the male, 
as a general rule, and lionesses wliich have never 
had young are much more dangerous than those 
which ha\^e.’ 


THE ART OF MAKING EXCUSES. 

W’fi are no believers in that old epigram of Saint 
Augustine, ‘Qui se cxcusat, accusut,’ or in its 
more familiar French dress, ‘Qui s’cxcnse, s’acciise;’ 
but we do not go the length of thinking tliat every 
poor sinner who has got himself into trouble wdth 
ids betters or his peers, becomes his own accuser if 
he ventures to say a word in self-defence. 

Whether Self excusatiou belongs properly to the 
domain of Science or Art, is a debatable point, but 
we are persuaded that iu all its ramifications, self- 
defence prefers the warm and picturesque groves 
of Art to the cold and arid steppes' of Science. 
Wo hope to shew that there is very little Law, and 
a strong dash of Genius, in the art we are about 
to consider. 

In the first place, Self-excusation of the highest 
order is- never literal in its methods, nor direct in 
its ways. Its tnie home is in the Green Isle, 
and it has never blossomed in our hard soil, 
although occasionally, like a seed blo\vn across the 
sea, it has led a colonial sort of life among ixs. It 
despises out ideas of logical sequence. It baa its 
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the way in vri^iob comiaonplace moph 
Take, for example, tbe following dialogue in 
old play betwe^ the Squire and bis Servant. 

Squire. Wbat day of the week is thh^ ICqgar ? 

Servant. Sunday, your Honour. 

Squire. Then, bring me another dram. 

Blind indeed is that lUan who does not see at 
once that the Squire was a brilliant professor trf 
our art, from the triumphant way in which be uses . 
that word then. Here is a chain of thought far tqp 
subtle for ordinary mortals, and especiidly for the 
disciples of Forbes-Mackenzie. 

Wo doubt if our own dear favourite Charles 
Lamb was quite equal to the Squire in his famous 
Self-excusation at the India Office. ‘Mr Lamb,’ 
said the senior of the department, ‘ I realljj mart 
complain of your so frequently coming to the 
office late in the morning.’ ‘ Sir,’ said!* tbe daiint- 
less Charles, ‘there is truth indeed in your accusa- 
tion ; but do I not atone for my fault by going 
away early in the afternoon ? ’ 

Self-excusation is often charmingly unconscious 
of its own charms. Like so many of good Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘ characters,’ it is quite ignorant of ■what 
others so much applaud in it. It has , a fresh 
simplicity and a naive ignorance of the w'ays of 
the ■tt'orld that are perfectly delightful. There 
is an old story which was a particular favourite of 
Lord Orford’s, that may serve to illustrate our 
meaning. ‘I hate that woman,' said a gentleman, 
looking at one whu had been his nurse. ‘What! 
hate your old nurse ?’ cried his friends in remon- 
strance. ‘Yes,’ rejoined he; ‘she changed me at 
the nurse.’ The inan’s excuse for his malevolence 
towards the poor woman jdaced his own identity 
in grave question, and led the way to a long series 
of problems vastly perplexing to his wife and 
children. 

We would rather attribute to this same uncon- 
sciousness, than to audacity, the reply of the 
medical student who, when told by his examiners 
that it was utterly hopeless for him to think of 
ever becoming a physician, urged iu deprecation 
of a final pluck, ‘ that he could even now cure a 
child.’ 

Self-excusation has within it an element which 
nearly allies it to Wit. ‘ It is the design of Wit,’ 
says Dr Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
‘to excite iu the mind an agreeable surprise, 
and that arising, not from anything raai'vellous 
iu the subject, but from the strange assemblage 
of related ideas presented to the mipd.’ Now, 
it is this ‘surprise’ that forms the link between 
Wit and the high art of Self-excusation. In the 
latter, the surprise may be generated by striking 
irrelevancy, or by fertility of resource, or by the 
gallant rush to a dernier ressort, ivhich when all 
other helps have failed, comes to the rescue in the 
emergencies of despair. 

We do not remember a better example of con- 
spicuous irrelevancy than is displayed J>y 
American story which w'e think deserves to be 
told at fall length. A young gentleman of that 
absurd type which is becoming gradually more 
common iu America, under the delusion that it 
is the transatlantic representative of the British 
aristocrat, requested au excellent songstress in a 
drawing-room to sing him a song tbe title of which 
he could not perfectly recall, but he was sure it 
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contained the words ‘loy mother.’ lady 

replied that it waa not eaay to identify the song 
from th'is fragmentary title, inasmuch as many 
pongs were dedicated to the honours of maternity. 
Was it, Jiut b^ore the Battlej Mother ?— No ; it had 
nothing to do with war. 

Was it, Mother f I’ve come Home to die ? — ^No j it 
u'as not so sad. * 

Was it. Mother, he j>roud of your Boy in Blue ? — 
No ; it was certainly not naval. 

Was itfMy Mother bids me bind my Hair ? — ^No ; 
ifc had nothing to do with unkempt children. 

Could it be, Let me kiss him for his Mother ? — 
No ; this particular mother employed no deputies 
in her demonstrations of affection. 

‘Well,’ said the amiable songstress in despair, 
‘ I am most anxious to oblige you ; but I cannot 
supply you with both memory and music. When 
you can remember the name of the song, I will 
endeavour Ip sing it’ 

In a few moments, the suppliant burst out with 
delight that he had now recovered the title, which 
was, My Motlwr's Teeth are falling out. 

The company, shocked at the taste which desired 
«uch a song from the fairest of her sex, rose to 
their feet with the intention of hanging the mis- 
creant on the nearest lamp-post ; and had actually 
precipitated him half-way down-stairs, when he 
suddenly remembered that he was mistaken in the 
title, w’liich he would now correct, if they would 
allow liim one moment’s respite. The song, he 
iJiow said, had nothing to do with his mother at 
all, but was properly entitled, .dfy Fathers Hair is 
turning gray. He added that he could only 
account for''the lapsus wliich had involved him 
in such peril, by his having a' bad memory for 
dates I 

We have observed the same kind of masterly 
irrelevancy in the sort of excuses which people 
tender for their shortcomings in attendance at 
church. We were told, not long ago by an Episco- 
pal clergyman in the (iranite C'ity, that ho had 
been much amused by the explanation which a 
grave Aberdonian gave of the paucity of attend- 
ance at the daily services of the church ; ‘You 
«ee, sir, the City of Glasgow Bank failure has 
created a general depression of trade.' 

We have said that fertility of resource is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of great proficiency in tlie art of 
Self-cxcusation. Perhaps we may be pardoned for 
retailing an old .Oxford story in exemplification 
of our assertion. An undergraduate was summoned 
before one of the Dons for not attending the seven 
o’clock mprning chapel. 

‘ Sir,’ said the Don, * let me hear what j'ou have 
to say in excuse of your persistent absence from 
morning prayers.’ 

‘ Sir,' replied the delinquent, ‘the service is too 
late for me to be present!’ 

‘ Too late, sir ! How can seven in the morning 
be considered a late hour?’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the ingenious offender, ‘were the 
hour .four or five, or even six, I might manage to 
be present ; but to expect a man to sit up till 
seven o’clock in the morning in order to go to 
church, is more than human nature will endure !’ 

A similar illustration of fertility of resource is 
recounted, we think by Dean Ramsay, in the storv 
of the dying rustic who ‘speered’ at the parisli 
minister if there would be any whisky in heaven. 
On being rebuked for this mundane anxiety and 


iixevereat curiosity, Bandy replied in self-excuse : 
‘That it wasna becauW he wad tsk ony if it were 
offered him, but jist in respeck that it wad look 
weel on the table.' 

Lastly, we must not overlook the gallant fight 
with back to the wall which a professor of this fine 
art will conduct when hard pressed by on-coming 
foes. We have not forgotten that Highland teeto- 
taler who was found drinking the mountain-dew 
at his breakfast in some wayside inn where ho 
thought he would not be known. ‘Och Donald, 
and we thocht ye were an ab.staincr ! ’ exclaimed 
a deacon who happened to look in quite unex- 
pectedly. ‘And BO I am,’ replied the detected 
culprit, who scorned to suggest that his beverage 
was only toast-and-water — ‘ so I am ; but ye ken, 
my frien’, that 1 am no a bigoted ane.* 

We have been led to analyse the art of Self- 
excusatlon by the popularity which it is doily 
assuming among all classes of our fellow-mortals. 
The British Genius is regularly developing the 
skill with which it attempts to evade duties. Our 

E reachera endeavour to repress it ; but they seldom 
ring home as clearly as is de.sirable the founda- 
tions upon which it rests, and the appliances it 
summons to its assistance. If the pockety or the 
energies, or self-indulgence, can be relieved from 
pressure, the mind of man is wonderfully quick 
and successful in manufacturing a shield, embel- 
lished w'ith as many figures as the shield of 
Achilles. We take great delight in asking the 
loan of this useful weapon, taking it home and 
examining its structure. Would we had the pen of 
a Homer to represent all the whimsical emboss- 
ments we sometimes find upon its surface ! 


THE II A r r Y MAN. 

Rt (lay, no biting cares assail 
My jii'jieeful, calm, contented brea.st ; 
By niglit, my slumbers never fail 
Of welcome rest. 


Boon a."? tbe Sun, wilb orient bcam.s, 
Gilds til'* fair chambers of the Buy, 
Musi It,"', I tr.acc the murmuring streams 
That wind their way. 

Around me Nature fillst^ le »ccno 
Witli boxuidloss plenty and delight : 

And IoucIkmI with joy sincere, serene, 

1 bless the sight. 


I bles.<? the kind creating Power 
Exerted thus for frail mankind ; 

At whose command descends the shower, 
And blows the wind. 


Happy the man who tluis at ease, 

Content with that which Nature gives ; 

Him guilty terrors never seise ; 

He truly liyes. 

Bobeht Baowk. 


JLmKHVM, --Journal for November C, p. 713, line 22, 
Iasi word, for steam read sailing. 
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EXPLORING m THE FAR NORTH. 
Titi: icp-rcj^'ion of the Nortli is full of marvellous 
L'raiKleur and mystery. It not only mysterious 
in itsc'lf, hut likewise in much of its history. 
Known to us only as associ.itcd with everything 
h.irien, frigid, and forhidding, it yet po.ssesses 
chat ms and even heauties that are specially its 
own. For nearly the whole year, it.s froren 
waters and froren latid ytrc'sent phenomena start- 
ling almost beyond imagination. I’am the eye 
whilhor you nill, in a sjtace of some fifteen 
hundii‘l miles diameter around the geographical 
l*ule, immen o mas-es and field . of ice only are 
sei'u in c\ery conceivable form, svluthcr on the 
pailly hidilen laud, or the all but eomjiletely 
covered sea. On the one band may be towering 
mountains of rock, soaring high in majestic 
gramleur, and encircled or divided from each 
other by mighty glacier^ and fields of iiu' ; on the 
os'o r, ilure may be presented a seemingly liiuit- 
h > levid of solid ice varying tioiu eight to four- 
teen Let in lliickne.'^s, and in parts thrown up 
into enormous ridges, sometimes forty feet high, 
and of irregular lengtb.s, svitb liuge ice-Llands 
talUsl bergs scattered about ujtou its surface. 

It it be lhenoi)e,n season o! summer, these berg.s 
may be .semi floating about in stately splendour, 
or ocea-ioually when caught in currents and eddies, 
ti-aring along with ominous violence. If there be 
a storm, and the ocean bai bur-st through and 
bioken up tile ice, the scene presented is a very 
wild one, and the utmost devterity is reiptired on 
the pait of the mariner to avert danger from the 
masses daibing against the vessel's side. If it be 
calm, or moderate Aveather, the pictures Nature 
puts before the eye are marvellous. If the sky is 
clear, thousands of fairy-likc castles or crystal 
cities thrown into ruins, appear to view. Refracted 
images of all imaginable forms dance before you. 
Ill the air may be seen, inverted, some distant 
object which in reality is far below the line 
of ordinary vision. Sometimes the sun does not 
look round, but oval ; or perhaps there may 
appear to bo four suu.s, or at night four moons, 


lighting up the icebergs. In Avinler also, the 
whole of one part of the heavens is often illu- 
minated by the splendid coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis. In summer, according to the 
latitude, there is no sunset for weeks ; and during 
winter there is total darkness for a like period. 
The cold i.s intense, except occasionally. Even in 
autumn, thick ice will sometimes form in one 
night ; and in winter or spring the register is 
generally from thirty to sixty degrees below zertj. 
Still, if proper precautions be taken, even this 
extreme temperature is bearable. 

Now, it i.s through such a region as this that 
explorers have to make their way. How they do 
it is a story often told, yet always interesting. In 
the first 2 >lace, their sliips are more than ordinarily 
strengthened to encounter ice ; yet very often no 
common skill or human jiower is of any avail, 
and constant ,watchfulne.ss of ice-movements ,13 
[ needed. In summer the ice breaks away from 
the coast of Greenland, and not unfrctiucntly 
leaves a naiTow tortuous passage round Avhat is 
called Melville Bajx It is, however, exceedingly 
daugerou'5, and shijis are often detained Jiere a 
long while. The cxjiloring expedition of 1850 
was fixed hero for some Aveeks, and tin* vessel to 
Avliich the Avriter belonged, made only tAvelve miles 
in a fortnight. Here too, a\ haling-ahips are often 
crushed. The ice takes a ‘ run ’ (luring gales and 
strong currents, and will sometimes actually break 
nj) and cover over a ship in a iew minutes. The 
Ift cla, Parry’s old shij), avos thus caught. In less 
than tAventy niiiiut(‘.s nothing was seen of her but 
the top of her mu'^t-lmad and the end of her jib- 
boom, An American Avhaler was al.so similarly 
served in twi'uty minutes ; and the breadalba^ie, 
further on, wa.s actually sliced by a run of ice, 
and sank out of sight when the pressure was 
removed. 

If the exidorcr has succeeded in passing Mel- 
vilbj Bay, then Lancaster Sound or Smith Sound 
is entered. Seldom is this done till near the 
close of summer ; consequently, it is necessary to 
find some safe harbour in which to winter. Some 
ships have had no such shelter, and have drifted 
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about— (M did the two American veasels in 1860- 
61~>all through riie dark and hitter s^ison* But 
supposing' a winter harbour is found) then the 
ships are housed or ooTered iO) and the erews 
prq>6rly attended tow What is next done in the 
way of wisely maintaining health by proper 
amusements, education, and exercise, would t£^e 
too long to tdl Enough to say that, except on 
the occasion of the last official Polar expedition, 
Tory little jnortality has occurred. Indeed, health 
'ii^the Arctic regions is more to be depended upon 
than in tropical cUmes. 

During winter, all hands are employed in mak- 
ing preparation for spring travelling. Then, when 
March arrives, dedges are packed, ofticers and 
men appointed, and away these hardy explorers 
go, over ice and snow, along barren shores into 
unknoVn wastes, hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
withory; th^ slightest hesitation. Strange loo, 
how accurately they mark their 'W’ny, and even 
prearrange where separate parties shall again 
meet in certain localities at iiivt only iixed by 
geographical science and assumed configuration ol 
land. 

But the better to understand this, let us try 
and picture a scene as it actuall}' oc<-urred. Ujion 
the solid ice there, you might have seen a congre- 
gation of what look like human beings, Sledges 
and Eskimo dogs are with tlicni. OlUcera as wc-ll 
as sailors, numbering about a hundred, are drosst'il 
ip uncouth garbs that make them look anything ] 
but civilised men. Fura arc worn by those who 
can get them, and woollens linodVith fur by othei‘». 
Also masks Ibr the nose, and goggh's for preserv- 
ing the eyes. It is very cold, and evoiy ]>i(itoction 
is needed to prevent frost-bite. Ko one is loft by 
himself. Companionship is absolutely nece-siry, 
in order that the one may keep a look out upon 
the other’s face; as when fIo^t attacks the nose 
and other exposed parts of the face, it is at fiist 
uijfelt by the sulFerer himself. IIh coiiipauion, 
as soon as he secs svuuptonis (d this, takes uj» 
a handful of snow, and rubs the .dloi-tcd part hard 
for a few moments, and thus ]<revcuti any spiead 
of the mischief. 

While this is going on in one place, others 
are busy trying to keep the dogs in order. 
These restive creatures, harne-).se(l to the sledges, 
get entangled with each other, or every now and 
then run in between the men's legs, Pre-'cntly, 
however, all the party have arrived at the jilacc 
appointed There, the chief of the entire expedi- 
tion carefijUy examines their scveial eiiuipnient-., 
and addresses them in apiiropriate term-, jtoiiiling 
out u hat each has to do. Tho several sledges rue 
named, and have flogs with certain mottoes k lecfed 
by the utlicer.s attached to them. M.tiiy ot tliO',e 
mottoes bear upon tho subject of the scan h ; and 
several of the fliigs are cherished on account of the 
iiir hands at home — some sister, or some one still 
dealer — who lovingly made them. Every sledge 
has an officer, and irom six to eight men. All tho 
officers desire to go ; but the post of honour is 
given first to the highest— even to tho captains of 
ships — then to the humblest in turn. And now, 
all have received their orders, and been addressed 
as to their respective duties ; and after a few kind 
and sometimes tender piirlings between old com- 
t/tde«, the hardy explorers buckle to their work, 
and thoitly separate, each bund on its way to 


traverse hundreds of ’miles of fro 'ou ocean or of 
bleak inhoi^itablo eoaajt 
Away they go ! Over miles and miles of dreary 
wastes. Ptym^ and seeking and examining 
wherever anght presmits itself that would seem 
to have been placed there by others like them- 
selves. Weary, footsore, snow-blind, lame, weak, 
strong again, often frozen nearly stiff, and battlipg 
with wind and sleet and icy particles that cut 
face as though with a keen razor. Still they 
trudge on, through barren and hitherto unl^own 
places. Occasionnlly they break out into song, 
and thus rouse themselves again, and perforce 
renew their flagging strength. 

The sledge, when loaded with provisions, tents, 
spare clothing, instruments, firearms, mid spirits 
of wine for fuel, generally weighs about one 
thousand two hundred pounds, or say one hun- 
dred and ninety pounds per man. This weight, 
then, the men have to jm!! along over the ice, 
smooth or rough, an<l oflcaer amongst thrmvn-ui> 
lidges 03 bf'.t they can. A belt round cacli 
man is then att.i< bod to the roi)c belonging to tho 
sledge, and tlms should it haj>pen. ius is sometimes 
the case, that one of tho p.iity f.ill.i thn ijgh a 
broken bit of ice, ho i'. .speedily juilled out again. 
Tn such oasts some ra])i<l exeivi-e is nerCs<SiXTv to 
prevent the senous con-e'iutiices that might 
othorxN iso en-ue. 

When dnmei-hour arriv»-<, the party halts for a 
short lime to eat the .nllowauce pre\iuudy made 
up fur oath poi.-on. Then they dimk tluir sniill 
(luantum of giog, a ]>Toieeding xshieU ii iMially 
an omplislud while nmning up and down the no 
to keep iij) the tirenl.ilion and t-'i apt b( lug frod- 
hitten. The poll; wliah lots tutu lookel on 
board is almost ulwav ‘o haid tlut it bieaks like 
bionlt; and the dnnl.ing ntiiinl- .‘ue nnially 
cov< red with a nou-wiiidiK ting subdniiee to pie- 
vmit the cold from t.ikirg the skin oil the b) s. 

But night i- llic w -i t pan of tlo' tinu that n. 
Uhc s]ee])mg period; iui we should ni'-i.iion th .! 
[sometimes the ]>aity tiavil by ni_ht and ske]i) 
by day, on ae ount of the giodi. advaiiUu" 
flora the absi iic* of gl.re, Ac. Wh n the du)’-. 
march of jitiln]), t* u luile- i' < n h‘d, tlie tint 
is pitched on os loiufoiUMe a bit of lec as <\\n 
be found. Tin- tent i>< gem rally fouilecn fed 
long by ti^dit Ift bro.el and eiglit Jiet hitrii. 
TIure IS a flip at tlio 1 > tltonjj^ wiu le to pull ont- 
w.uJs and be lound with MioW’. Tho door i-, 
|ni.ile of double furtain. like a ]>or' h, to keep 
out tlie .mow-diift, and afiurd shelter to the cook 
01 look-out man. (Iciurall}', the tint lias four 
sni.ill holes in the top to permit the csc.ipo of ste.ain 
and brealli, which otheiwbe condeiiies and falls 
in a shower of line tnow, Tho tent is .so pitched 
as to have the door on tho ojipo ate side of tho 
prev.iiling wind. The cooking upjiaratus ks just 
within tlie porch. When the, tent is put up and 
made secure, a waterproof floorclolli i j laid n])OU 
the ice, and upon this is placed anoUier of canvas. 
The whole paity, officers and all, then make them- 
fiohes as comfortahlo as they tan together. The 
I provisions arc seived out, and iloffing their fur 
lioots they wrap their benumbed feet in moccasins 
or flannels, an<l, without undressing, get into 
I bags made of stout blankets and about seven 
; feet long, so as te cover hc.ad and all. Then 
I til rowing themsedves dowm upon the covered ice, 
packed like herrings iu a barrel, they seek, in 
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slumk t j a forgetfolaera o£ tiieir stras^ wd Ibi 
frow€umbl« jxmitioii.' • 

IV^hat th«y endure may be gathered from the 
foUo^v'iag qttotaUoBS. In one^ official report^ bi u 
stated that *the men agreed in Toting noses a 
saisauce in this country ; from their prominent 
portion they are usually the first part frost-bitten j 
also whiskers and moustaches were sentenced, as 
not only being useless but very inconveuient, the 
former catching the snow-drift, and one’s breath 
freezing on the latter, forms on icicle not easily 
removed.’ 

‘Apil 30.— 'Near one o’clock A.M., lunched. At 
these low temperattires [ten to twenty- five degrees 
below zero] the fat of salt-pork becomes hard and 
breaks like suet ; and as the temperature falls 
below minus twenty-five degrees, our rum becomes 
thick. To drink out of a pannikin without leav- 
ing the skin of one’s lips attached to it, requires 
considerable experience and caution. The bottles 
of water carried by the men in their breasts were 
generally frozen after an hour or two ; and after 
repeated trials it was found that inside the trouscr-s 
waistband was the best place to carry them, and 
retain their contents in a fluid state.’ Another 
oflicor has said that ‘be found the brandy con- 
go.aled, though placed next the skin.’ 

With reference to their sleeping accommoda- 
tion, Captain M‘Cliutock said : ‘ Latterly, our 
fur blaukeU and sleeping-bags have been, rapidly 
getting more tilled with frost. The latter are quite 
wet when tliawed at night. Nor have we been able 
to prevent tlieir gelling into ibis state ; the greatest 
care has been taken to jjrotect them from the snow ; 
the men's clothes brushed before coming into the 
tent, and tlu; tent and floorcloth repeated 1\' bruslied. 
it is chhdly caused by tlu; condensation of vapour 
from our warm meals, and of our breath, which 
falls in minute frozen ]tarUcle?. We have holes 
cut in the top of tlu; teiiL to permit the escape of 
vapour, but the temperature inside is always low 
emnigh to condense it before it can ascend so high. 
Tin; (juantiiy of moisture from one’s breath is sur- 
pti, Jug ; the very small aperture we usually leave 
o.l the mouth of our bags to breathe Ihron.gh, is 
coaled with ice by tlie morning. Some of the men 
wear a loose over-all duck ‘dress; but even the 
inside of this is covered with frost after a hard 
day'.s work iu low temperatures, and i‘e([uires to 
be well bruslied off,’ 

‘As is usual for the first few days of a journey, 
tlie men sull'er imicli from thirst. J’eside's a pint 
of chocolate at breakfast, and lialf a pint of tea at 
su]ij)er, they have their water-bottles, winch hold 
Iwo-lhirds of a pint, filled lliree times a day ; but 
.several of tliesu have burst already, iu consequence 
of tlie water Ircezing withiu them, although 
carried inside tlieir outer garments.’ 

1 >r Sutherland says : ‘ llow water ooirhl be kept 
from freezing iu the tents when the temperature 
M’os fifty-seven degrees below freezing-point, is 
be.st known to those who made the attempt. A 
tin flask, half-full, which the person who had the 
cooking for the day, took into his blanket-bag, 
and a gtrtta-percha flask holding two pints, which 
I took into my own blanket-bag, and kept on the 
outside of my vest withiu two folds of woollen 
cloth, became frozen quite bard, and it was not 
without considerable cfifficulty that we got the ice 
thawed out afterwards. . . I took the one that 
belonged to my tent into my armpit for two or j 
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three aoccfasive lughte befoiie ice 

tihe being always lembved 
was pTodooed.' • ■ ■ 

In the momlfig, whm arottBSid by Hm wkeip 
torn it , is to all the srise^ Arctic 

travelling is then experienced. Who is tlnre that 
has not some idea of this from what is oeewaonally 
felt after a night’s watching or absCinenco from 
rest? The first dawn of morning seems eiven 
worse than the past midnight. Jaage,Ahett, what 
it must be there in a solitary tent on ^e ice-fio^' 
thousands of miles irom home, and often himdrew 
of miles away from their other comrades! To 
awaken in such a scene is truly wretched. A 
pannikin of hot chocolate is generally the first 
thing given. Then comes the mghtfiu agony of 
forcing the feet into boots often frozen bard as 
iron, while all the time the breath — despite the 
ventilators for it to escape— comes Mown iii a 
shower of very fine snow. But at last tliey are 
again ready, and once more away they go across 
the wide floe, and, when near the land, along 
the lonely shore. Sometimes tliis sort of tent-life 
is beguiled with songs and occasional music ; 
and the companionable pipe is invariably sought 
before sleep. 

Amongst other contrivtinces to aid the travelling 
parties iu their search, was that of kites. In the 
expedition to which I was attached, we took out 
several, the gift of the late Mr Benjamin Smith, 
whoso son, Mr Leigh Smith, has lately made sucji 
I reinatkxiblc. voyages and explorations by Sjntz- 
! bergeu and Fraiiz-aoseph Land, 

! Another plan to give our missing •friends some 
I notice of the search for them, was that of using 
balloons. The gas being generated on board, a 
j balloon would bo sent up with hundreds of printed 
I coloured satin or paper slips attached to a slow 
i match ; and tli(!se were destined to fall over a 
I certain space. The message printed on these slips 
I certified where relief could be found. But it is 
j doubtful if ever one was seen, for out of many 
i thousands sent up, I believe none were ever come 
I across again by any of our travelling parties. 

I Where the sledges are pulled by dogs, the labour 
■ to the men is of coiu'se mucli less, though it 
i requires a good driver to manage these animals, 
j Their perlormancos, however, are very extraor- 
j diuary'. They will go riuiny huudreds of miles in 
I consecutive journeys, and only require ordinary 
I attention. 'W’ith a” load of one thousand pounds, 
a team of six dogs will go as fust as a man can 
walk. . , • 

On the expedition in which the writer was 
engaged, searching j^artics made depots of pro- 
I visions, wherever suitable, en route, so as to pick 
them up on return. But other depnlts were also 
formed by the ships’ crews for relief of a missing 
expedition, These depots wore so built up as to 
prevent bears or other animals from getting at 
the stores, though occasionally slight havoc was 
done to some. It is astonishing the amount of 
provisions stowed away in various depdts’up in 
the Arctic regions beyond where whalers or even 
Eskimo go. In one place were deposited eleven 
thousand and sixty-five pounds of biscuit, sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
of flour, nearly ten thousand pounds of salt meats, 
over ten thousand laounds of preserved meats ana 
soups ; besides vast quantities of groceries, vege- 
table.';, fruits, pemmican, Vines, spirits, tobacco, 
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dothing, boots &c. So far as the relieving of the announced some importunate client, and with, 
luissang expedition -was conceited, the foregoing a gesture of impatience ’ at the interruption, 
provisions, &C. were left in vain. 'i. ears afterwards he moved to the window and looked out. Ho 


tliey were found untouched. 

i’besc few notes of what is to he faced and 
endured by Arctic explorers, may be of interest 
at a time when the recent American search expe- 
dition has drawn public attention once more to 
the subject of Arctic Exploration. 


rrnE cheadlewoods’ money. 

CHAPTES II. 

On the following morning Robert Ware, the 
Cheadlewoods’ confidential clerk, was sitting alone 
in the .ofUce. The brothers were both from home. 
Jonathan had gone to the Docks to make inquiries 
respecting vessels from New York, and busiue.ss 
had taken Barnabas to one of the law-courts. 
The clerk was very busy this morning. He had a 
rare talent for work, and the Cheadlewoods knew 
how to profit by his unflagging industry. Robert 


was somewhat surprised by what he saw. A 
coach stood at the door, from which a tall dark 
man with long black hair, heavy moustaches, 
and the appearance of a foreigner, was assisting 
a young lady to alight. ‘There must be some 
mistake/ muttered Robert to himsidf, looking 
intently at the young and pretty girl whom her 
companion w.is leading to the door, at which the 
housekeeper Mrs Rasj)er had now appeared ; ‘these 
people have come to the wrong house.* 

But, no ; this did not iqqiear to be the case, 

I There was a few minutes’ talk, in which Mrs 
I Rasjier’s harsh, grating voice was audible above 
I all the rest, and then the door of the oflicc was 
thrown open, and in a tone of more than usual 
! asperity the housekeeper announced Miss Cheadle- 
i wood. 


rare talent for work, and the Cheadlewoods knew Robert looked up in .astonishment as lie caught 
how to profit by his unflagging industry. Robert j the name, and there was sometliing iudicrous in 

Ware was a young roan who had risen in life j the stare, of anni/enient with which lie confronted 

through his own inherent energy and ability, i the young lady. She stopped forward quickly, 

The eon of a Lancashire operative, he had in- i bfight eyes seemed to take in 

herited from Ms mothei-a sickly meditative I "'"J' “ '“I"''. 

woman-a passion for books ; and from lus lather, j ; but tlicy knew 


woman — a passion for books ; and from his father, 
the plodding perseverance which insures success. 
In spite of many hinderances, Robert liad managed 


I was coming: they hud my letter, I sujqiose C 
Robert was jm/./leil by tliis sudden question. 


to get an education, and at the 'age of twenty had j His intercourse witli the Cheadlewmids was entindy 


come up to London, a- sharp, steady youth, with 
a light purse, but a well-stored mind, and an 
honest determination to do welt in the world. 
Chance had brought him into contact with the 
Cheadlewoods, and the keen insight of Jonathan 


limited to business matters, and ho knew notliing 
of their family iifiUirs. 

‘ 1 do not know ; 1 do not understand,’ lie 

stumniercd. ‘ Mr Cheadlewuod will soon he in, 
1 trust.’ 

Here the gentleman interposed with an e.xphma- 


had detected the young man’s good business j.:ng]isli’ well, thongli with a 

abilities, and had resolved to jirofit by them. He foreign accent. ‘'J'liis lady is the niece of the 
wka engaged as a clerk with a small salary to com- Mes.srs Chcadlcwood/ be .said; ‘and the only 
mence with, which was gradually raised as the child of my late friend, i\lr Silas ( 'hcadlewooil, 

brothers saw more and more clearly the desirability I who.se acqnuimance I had tlie p!ca.'Ure of inuk- 

of retaining his .services. For some years Robert I during a brad residence in New \'ork. 
■was satisfied with his po.sition, and happy in devot- I R was her falln i wi.sh that iijion his decease 
bn.,™ fn nfl..,. n bn I Clu-adlcWool lioald at OIKC SOck tho Jiro- 


ing his leisure hours to study ; but after a while he 

began to look forward into the future and then , at the tune of her oreat ios.s, f w.as 

there awoke a longing to win some higher status | ^nly too liappy to escort the y«^ug la<iy to thi.s 
than that of a mere clerk. At length lie intimated j country. Now you uiiJer.stand our apfiearance 
to his employers his wish to better lii.s jiositioii. i liere.’ 

It was then tliat they offered to give him his 1 Robert bowed, and tried to look satisfied with 
‘articles,’ an offer which he gratefully accepted, : c-xplanation ; but he felt in an awkward posi- 

Robert was a good-natured fellow : he was aware | brought forward chairs, and invited 

of the meanness and avarice of the Clieadlewood.s ; i visitors to sit down and 

. ,,*! Me.s.sr,s (dieadlewoods return, then he went back 

bnt ho did not detpito them m mo»t men would i „„ „„„„ to reaume hi. 


tcction of her uncles, and as f was about starting 
for England .at the tune of her ureat los.s, I w.as 


r ureat jos.s, i w.as 
iTjftiiig laily to thi.s 


have done. He pitied them for the misery they 


But thi.s was diliicult with such disLractin: 


inflicted on themselves. At times indeed Mr influences about him. Again and again his eye 
Jonathan’s actions would inspire him witli con- wandered from his task to rest upon the girl who 
tempt ; but he did not suffer this feeling to betray sat within a few yards of him, talking in a quick, 
itself in word or look, nor ever complained of low tone to her strange-looking companion. She 
the amount of work he was expected to perform. appeared very young, simrcely eighteen one would 
As we have said, Robert Ware was very busy judged her, though in reality she was older. 

.Ms mornin- and M, pupation was of so abaoM. rforrtUsl%rm„r ^ 

ing a nature, that he did not notice the stopping ^,]aclc garments a large shawl ot Rob Rov 

of a vehicle outside the house, till the noise of tartan, whose bright colour well became her saucy 
a liRftkney coachman’s knock arrested his atten- style of beauty. She had a small, round j'ace, 
tion. lie took it for granted that this knock with dimpled chin, and rosy, wilful mouth. Her 


p 
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foTeliead was half-hidden by the thick curling dark 
locks which fell over* it whilst, escaping from 
beneath her bonnet, long ringlets clustered in pro- 
fusion at the back of her beautifully rounded 
throat, Her eyes were of llie darkest, deepest 
blue, fringed with long black lashes and shadowed 
by delicately pencilled eyebrows, 

• Such charms could not fail to attract the eye, 
and Robert W are might well be pardoned if for 
once his diligence ivas scarcely proof against the 
temptation wliich assailed it. lie observed with 
some suspicion Miss Chcadlewood’s companion. 
Although he had the air of a gentleman, he was 
but shabbily dressed, and he had an uneasy, furtive 
look in his eyes, which Robert did not approve. 
Ho wonde,red if he sustained any rel.utiousl»ip to 
■Miss ("headlewood beyond that of mere friendsbip. 
He was far older than she ; in all probability his 
age verged upon forty. Yet there Avas something 
lover-like in the devotion with which he hung 
over the young lady, and listened to every Avoid 
she uttered; and she also appeared to entertain 
for him a warm regard. As he conceived this 
idea, the strong aversion to foreigners said to he 
characteristic of our insular nation made itself 
powerl'uliy felt in Robert Ware's breast. 

It was a relief to him Avlieii the foreigner rose, 
and intimating that a business engagcmient pre- 
A'ented his furtiier stay, bade bis ])rotegee an 
jmpressh’e adieu, promising to call in a few 
days to imiuire for her Avelfare, and make the 
aciiuaintance of her uncles. Tlie young lady 
Riamieil lel actant to part from him. .Slic accom- 
panied him to the door, and lingered there to say 
a lew parting Avords. Througii the Avindow 
Hobert coul'l soi thc-m as they stood togetlier on 
tlie step, and tiuis gazing he saw the stranger lift 
the girl’s hand to his lips as lie took his 
deiiarlure. 

'J'ears Avere shining in Miss (.'headlewood’s eyes 
as slie came back into the room. ‘That is the 
best friend 1 have in tlie Avorld,' she said abrnplly, 
as if to c.xplain her emotion; ‘be is Count 
( hliiiahli.’ 

‘ Jiuleed, Miss ; a count ! ’ 

‘ Ves, that is his title, for IicT is of a noble 
Italian family, although liy i.s now jiour and un- 
known. He has lo.st all his property and has been 
Aery unforlnnale.' 

‘Have you known liim long?' asked Robert 
Avith a lawyer’s caution. 

The gild’s face tlnshed. ‘Only since o few 
Aveeks before niy father’s death,’ she leplied in a 
low, tremulous voice; ‘aa-c Avere lodging in the 
same house. .My father Avas poor too,’ slic added. 
(Robert .soon learned that reticence Avas not a dis- 
tinguishing trait in Miss Cheadlewood's character.) 
‘He eanual money by copying for the lawyers, 1 
use<l to help him. I can cojty deeds as Avell as 
any one. I have turned out many such docu- 
ments as that you have before you.’ And advanc- 
ing to Robert s side, she placed her linger on the 
parchment which lay on his desk. 

‘Indei'd!’ said Robert in surprise; ‘I did 
not kiiow that Avouien ever did such Avork as 
this.’ 

‘ I don't suppose many do,’ she replied ; ‘ but 
father taught me. He said I might be glad to 
earn my living by copying some day.’ 

‘ Ami tlie Count ? how did ho support himself J ’ 
asked Robert, 


‘Ido not know,’ answered the ^rl sirn^yj *I 
never saw him do any work. I donft eti|K|PO 0 e 
such a gentleman could work. He was ewtSBt. 
away for several days at a time ; but he never tol^ 
us Avhere he went, nor what he did.’ She esi 
down again as she said this, and looked about her 
Avith a weary look. ‘ 0 dear, I wish those uncles 
of mine would come, for I am so tired. We only 
landed this morning, after a dreadfully trying 
voyage,’ 

‘ Perhaps you would be mote comfortable in the^ 
next room,’ said Robert, opening the door of the 
small back-parlour. 

Miss Cheadlewood peeped into the room, but 
did not seem inclined to enter. There was no 
lire in the grate, and the old straight-backed arm- 
ebair avIucU stood by the gloomy hearth Avas not 
inviting. She drew back. ‘No; thank you. I 
Avould rather stay here with you if ^ou haA’e no 
objection. Shall I disturb you by reraainisg 'i ’ 

Robert politely assured her to the contrary, and 
again olfered her a seat. 

‘ Are they very rich ? ’ she asked presently. 

‘Whom do you mean ?’ inquired Robert. 

‘Why, my uncles, of course.’ This Avas said, 
Avith some touch of impatience in her tone. 

‘I cannot say,’ answered the young man dis- 
creetly. ‘You must know, Miss CheadlcAVood, that 
I um only jmur tincles’ clerk, and though they 
give me their confidence in matters of business, 
they do not see fit to acquaint me, nor do I Avdsh 
to be acquainted Avith tlieir private affairs.’ • 

‘But you mustJknoAA',’ she returned in the same 
tone ; ‘you cannot help knowing Avhether they are 
lich or not. My fatlier used to sa^' he Avas sure 
they Avere making money as fast as they could. 

1 have no doubt they are immensely rich. Well, 
if it is so, I shall always think they Avere horribly 
mean to allow my father to struggle on in poverty 
till bis health broke down,’ Here the A'oice grew 
tremulous, the rosy lips quivered, and Robert 
feared that an outburst of Aveeping Avould follow. 
His lieart Avas full of compassion for the pretty 
young creature before liim. What effect her tears 
might have had upon him it is impossible to say, 
for just at this moment the outer door opened, and 
as tlie step of Mr Jonathan was heard in the 
passage, the girl regained her self-possession Avith 
marvellous quickness, and stood up prexiared to 
meet him. 

Jonathan assumed an air of business-like ex- 
pectancy at the sight of the young lady. It did 
not occur to him that this was the niece whose 
proposed arrival h.ad so disconcerted, him. He 
imagined that the lady had come on business, and 
Avitli a polite but ungraceful bow, and an assump- 
tion of his most oily manner, he awaited her 
speech, i 

‘ You are my uncle, I suppose ?’ she said as her 
quick eyes scanned liim, taking in every detail of 
his unlovely appearance. ‘I hope you had my 
letter to prepare you for my coming.’ 

‘Ah!’ he ejaculated Avilh a rapid change of 
manner, the smile disappearing from his face in a 
twinkling, and a hard, sharp look taking its 


‘So you are my mece, are 


you ? Yes ; wo had 


vour letter, but not till last night ; and I ’ve just 
been to the Docks to inquire far your vessel. Ilow 
is it that I missed you, 1 wonder I ’ 

‘ We landed at Gravesend,’ explained the young 
lady ; ‘ wo thought it AYo;\ld save time.’ 
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' < Wo? ’he repeated. ‘Are you not alone?’ 

♦Yes j b.at a friend who traveled with me Madly ; 
bronght me to this house.’ 

‘Indeed ; what was her name ?* 

Mi«H CbcadJcwood looked annoyed by this ques- 
tion. Her cheek flushed, but she neld up her head 
proudly and answered ; ‘It was a gentleman. His 
name is Grimaldi.’ I 

‘Grimaldi? A foreigner, I suppose!’ said 
Jonathan snappishly, in a tone intended to convey 
,his contempt for all" foreigners. 

4 Yes ; he is a foreigner,’ she returned. 

At this moment l&rnabas Cheadlewood made 
his appearance. His greeting to his niece was 
more cordial than his brother’s had been. He did 
his best to infuse a little affection into bis manner, 
but the fount of human kindness within his breast 
had sunk so low, that it was hard to force any to 
tlie surface, and in spite of his efforts, his coldness 
chilled .her. 

‘ I am afraid you are not glad to see me, uncle,’ 
she said ; ‘is it very inconvenient for you to 
receive mo ? ’ 

‘ 0 no ; we are pleased to sec you,’ said Barnab.is 
, in his slow, deliberate manner. ‘ We naturally 
feel an interest in you for the sake of your 
poor dear father, whose life has been cut off so 
sadly. It was a great grief to me to learn of my 
brother’s untimely death.’ No undertaker could 
have looked more solemn than did Mr Barnabas 
Cheadlewood at this moment, as he raised his eyes 
t« the coiling, and mournfully shook his head. It 
is to be hoped lie believed in the genuineness of 
the grief he professed. . 

‘ We shall be happy for you to remain with us 
fox a few days,’ put in Jonathan, anxious to correct 
any impression of unstinted hospitality, which 
his brother’s words might have conveyed ; ‘ till 
you can look about you," you know, and decide on 
your plans for the future. What is your name, 
by-the-by ? ’ 

‘Mopsy,’ replied his niece. — ‘Slargery, I mean,’ 
hastily correcting herself ‘ Father always called 
me Mopsy.’ She was near breaking ^own as 
she uttered her i)et-name ; but she bit her lip 
desperately, and by force of will drove back the 
tide of emotion. 

It now occurred to Barnabas Cheadlewood that 
his niece might be glad to remove her WTaps, and 
summoning Airs Easper, he desired her to take 
the young ladv to the room whicli had been 
hastily i)reparca for her. And as Mopsy followed 
the sour-faced old woman up the dark rickety 
st.4rcase, she felt that a very few days in that 
dreary bouse would be more than bearable, 

‘ What do you think of the girl ? ’ Barnabas 
asked his brother a few minutes later, in the 
privacy of the back-room. 

‘Oh, it’s easy to see w’hat the girl is,’ groaned 
out Jonathan — ‘vain and frivolous, and extra va- 

f nt ; women who look like that, always are. 

foresee that she will give us a good aeal of 
trouble ’ By which it will be seen that Jonathan 
Cheadlewood did not Irelicve it jiossible for beauty 
and discretion to go hand in hand. 

The vision of his employers’ lovely niece lingered 
iri Bobert War^s mind that night. It puzzled 
him to think that so fair a being was akin to the 
Oheadlewoods. How wretched a home for her 
seemed tliat gloomy old house. What prospect 
of hairpiuess could thej;e be for one so young, in 


the society of those two narrow-minded old mem 
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that his niece was 5nly welcome to remain with 
them for a few days. For a few days ; and what 
then ? Would they have the heartlessness to send 
that lovely young girl to earn her own living, ami 
win her own way in the world as best she might, 
when they could so well afford to provide for her ? 
A flood of hot indignation against Mr Jonathan 
surged over Robert’s mind at this thought. He 
had long cherished secret contempt for the man ; 
now be positively detested him. 

The lawyer’s clerk was not a romantic young 
man. Hitherto his one aim in life had boon to 
improve and develop his own powers, and to pave 
the way for future success ; and although he was 
five-and-twenty years of age, no flame of love hud 
i as yet been kindled in the heart of Robert Ware. 

} All tbc more probable was it that the lire, once 
lighted, w'ould burn with strong and steady heat. 
It is often upon such natures, outwardly so cold 
and constrained, that the passion the most suddenly 
fastens. Robert would never have admitted tliat 
he M’as one to experience ‘ love at first sight ; ’ 
and yet, the ‘ stouud ’ had come ; for the fasci- 
nation which Miss Cheadle wood’s presence had 
exerted upon him, and tlie attraction wliich now 
made it impossible for biiu to bauisli her from 
liis thoughts, was the awakening of a love which 
was destined to grow stronger and stronger till 
the happiness of his life was involved in its 
satisfaction. 

In spite of the desire to be rid of her, whicIi her 
tinclo .louathan had evinced, and her own slirink- 
j ing from the dreary aspect of her uncles* homo, 
I Margery stayed on in the old liouscc ]\tr Barnahas 
j quickly discovered his niece’s skill as a copj’isl:, 
and did '^iot scruple to make tise of it. lit; 
represented to his brother tliat as the girl had 
been ill-odncated, and was unlit for a governess, 
and there seemed no other mean?! hy which she 
might earn licr living, it would he well tti retain 
her in tlie house as a copying clerk, giving hei- 
a home in liel' of .salary. I'he parsimonious 
Jonathan saw that the girl’s services, jiroeurcd at 
I so economical a rate, would be of great value, and 
I agreed to the arrangomeiit. Mopsy having no 
I choice but to accede to their plailg it was no hapjiy 
I life she noiv led, and Roljcrt Ware often won- 
i dcTcd that she couhl endure it. But from her 
' earlie.st day.9 Mopsy had been n.scd to ‘ rough it,’ 

1 and had thus learned a knack of adapting herself to 
1 circumstances, and making the best of things hoiv- 
ever dark they might look. She toiled without a 
murmur at the weari-some work her uncles gave 
her ; and they W'ere no gentle task-masters. 

It never entered their heads that the girl needed 
fresh air, and a little recreation now and then, 
j Nor did she remind them of the fact, but watched 
her opportunity, and when they were away, w'ould 
sometimes slip out of the house and take a walk 
by herself. It was often necessary to work late at 
n'igbt, or rise early in the morning, to make, up for 
the time thus lost The copying she undertook 
naturally brought her into close connection with 
Robert Ware. Sometimes they worked together 
in the office, and between whiles there would be 
an opportunity for a few minutes’ friendly chat 
Mopsy was never a whit more reserved than she 






Iwtd beea cat the dfigr ^hoit first acaaaintaace. not only on « nnall «nd local seahit na w 
She lodged upon Robert atl^a friend, and taUced to shali see jweseutiy, aometoea of enormoiM 
him freelv of ail that was in her mind. How and irrepreaaible volume. Bi Oreat Britdn, 
tenderly ne prized her childlike confidence*^ and happily we are firee from any violent tranidti<^ 
how hard he found it to maintain the calm, cool, either social or political, we nevertheless find labouV: 
elderly manner, which he deemed befitting his migration a constant characteristic amtmgst the 
position, need not be told. The girl seemw so industrial classes, which is chiefly due to the 
aud glad in his presence. It was as if a simple fact that the population has outrim the 
weight were lifted from her spirits, when her means of its own support. The labour markets 
uncles went out, and left her alone with Robert, being glutted, workmen are compelled to S«^ 
Then the fun and frolic belonging to her nature fresh, fields of industiy. A quarter of a ceutucys 
leaped forth, and Robert had hard work to keep ago, a labourer in a country parish was a ix- 
his granty as he listened to her witty remarks or ture there, and it seldom came into his ^ead 
%vatclied her mischievous pranks. He was of that he should ever require or be able to 
course aware of the stolen walks in ■which she leave it. Although he grumbled much — and wil^ 
indulged in the absence of her guardians. A word good reason— at the unsatisfactory nature of his 
from liini would have kept lier at home ; but he, surroundings, and the hopeless outlook of the 
whom his fair companion had made her confidant, future, he clung tenaciously to the locality where 
could not refuse her this indulgence, when she he had been brought up and had worked every day 
pleaded for it He disliked the idea of her walk- of his life. Rumours of changes and movements 
iiig alone in the London streets, where her appear- affecting other classes of working-men occasionally 
ance was almost certain to attract attention ; but filtered through a month-old paper, and set him 
as she carefully attended to his directions, and thinking in a lethargic kind of way, without, 
never went far from the house, he soon ceased however, imagining that any possibility of chan^ 
to feel anxious during her absence. could come to him. But nowadays, he not only 

Barnabas Clieadlewood -observed the intimacy hears quickly of them, but takes part in them 
which was springing up between these two, and himselt ; and if any great crisis reaclies him, such 
strange to say hd ajiprovcd of it. Ilis cunning as a •wages dispute, he is prepared to move himself 
mind 'W’as devising a matrimonial scheme. Not, oft' to another part of the country, or even to 
as we know, that he was one to smile upon early Canada or New Zealand. 

marriages, or to synrpathisc wltli young love. But As to the operative classes, migration is being 
over since the day when Margery’s letter liad reduced to a system, and especially amongst thc%e 
.arrived just as he was considering the duty of sections of workmen who may be termed the rank 
making a last will aud testament, he had enter- and file of industrial labour. Upon any small 
taine<l the idea that his niece must be his heires.5. provocation, and sometimes upon none at all, 
Berha]>s eonie compunction, for the severity with workmen of this grade will start off on an unde- 
wluch he had treated her father urged him thus to fined tramp, leaving their wives and families to 
make amends to Margery, Yet the thought of sliift in the best way they can. The worst feature 
his property pa.«sing into the hands^pf one so of it all is, that the tramp is undefined. The 
young and thoughtless was unsatisfactory, till the man goes east, west, north, or south, upon the 
notion occurred to him that he might leave slightest report that work is to be found there, 
his money to Bobert Ware, on condition that he ' yometimes his trade society helps him on "the 
should marry Margery Cheadicwood. Biirnabas road ; but he soon drifts into a dependence for 
hull a high ojiinioii of llio young man’s busines:-; his night’s lodging upon the casual ward, whence 
ability and prudence of charactt;r. He believed he issues next morning with a fresh deterioration 
liim to be of a thrifty and cautious turn of mind, of personal appearance and self-respect. Arrived 
Bainful as it was to think of relinquishing his at a larger town, ho forms one of the army of 

' ’ ' idlers ■who may be seen any day standing with 

their hands in their pockets, regarding with a sort 
of complacent fatalism any work that may be 
going on in the shape of building or other out- 
of-door employment. The mischief of it all is, 
not that work is scarce in sonic places and work- 
men too plentiful, for that will always be happen- 
ing in a coimtry so thickly populated as ours, 
but that no efforts appear to be made to direct 
their migrations into some wholesome and properly 
organised stream, A very little trouble on the 
part of the authorities, such as the town-council, 
the police, or tlie guardians, might enable the 
workmen to ascertain for the asking, -what were 
the prospects of employment ■within the radius of 
the next twenty miles; and thus a systematic 
distribution of labour of a really useful kind 
might be kept up throughout the land, while at 
tha same time any plethora of useless and idle 
hands would be prevented in any given place. 

. Tims many a workman would be saved from 

sions insisted and a very powerful one,^ which drifting hopelessly to the bad, while the xate- 
is always with us, and peri>etually affecting the payers’ pockets would be palpably lightened, 
infiux and refiox of the population; and tdiis Our chief object in this paper is, however. 


precious gams at uie call ol Death, there ■w^as 
comfort in imagining them in the hands of one 
ivho would know how to husband his resources, 
.and to add to them by wise investment. The 
more Barnabas (loliberatcd upon the idea — an 
idea, however, which he did not confide to his 
brother — the better be liked it ; the only diffi- 
culty to a man of his avaricious and world- 
loving nature being to rise to the occasion and 
act upon it. 

INDUSTRIAL MIGRA'TIONS. 
The (lucstion of industrial migration has scarcely 
received the attention that it- deserves ; and indeed 
it is only of late years that it has been at all 
studied with any recognition of its importance, 
or the advisability of so regulating it as to make 
it a matter of systematic advantage to the country. 
It is an element — as we have on former occa- 
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to give some account of the systematic indus- 
trial migrations— lor ours are clearly unsyste- 
matic — which prevail in different parts of the 
world, and which often form most characteristic 
features in the social life of a nation. In many 
parts of the continent, and especially in Germany, 
It has long been a custom amongst the young 
unmarried artisans who have completed their 
apprenticeship, to wander from town to town for 
two or three years before settling in life ; ami so 
•well recogdised is this fact, that in largo cities 
sulh. as Hamburg, there are special lodging-houses 
called Herbergen for travelling workmen, who find 
in them not only their apartments, but also tools 
for their trades, particularly when these arc 
of a heavy kind, and cannot conveniently be 
carried about with them Avheu on tramp. The 
length ‘ of stay in each town is entirely at the 
discretion ot the workman, who usually bends Ids 
footsteps to some place which excels in his par- 
ticular branch, such as Dresden for tailors’ •work, 
Berlin for lock-making, Vienna for leather-work, 
&c. ; so that he may have an opporturdty of enter- 
ing into a workshop there and i)erfecting himself, 

‘ while at the same time he earns something towards 
his expenses. If, however, he is unsuccessful in 
obtaining that employment, and cannot afford to 
remain there without it, he is helped on the way 
to the next town by the contributions of the trade. 
Until within the last dozen years or so, the guilds 
or trades-unions were legally compelled to assist 
Wm ; but this was altered by the legislature, and 
it is now only a voluntary proceeding, though one 
which is rigorously adhered to. 

These wandering -w'orkmen do not confine their 
movements to their own country, but visit F ranee, 
Italy, England, and Belgium, anywhere indeed 
where they fancy that they can gain either money 
or improvement ; and to this is probaVily owing 
the ubiquitousness of the German artisan, -wdio 
carries his individual industry over tiie world 
to ‘ a far greater extent than the workmen of 
any other nation. As a rule, he sees a good deal 
more of the world than his fellow-counlryinen do, 
and he takes care to profit by his experience. 
Tiie itinerant lodging-houses just mentioned have 
jilayed in their day a considerable part in the 
distribution of the labour market, for from the 
special character of the guests, the employers were 
in the habit of frequenting them for the purpose 
of employing w'orkmen ; and thus they became, 
so to speak, a kind of labour exchange, wliere the 
anjmgements of industrial supply and demand 
took place,’ But labour matters arc altering in 
Germany as elsewhere, and the system of Herbergen 
is dying out, although there is no lack of accom- 
modation for the travelling W'orknian under tlie 
auspices of the special trades or the various 
religious bodies. 

The itinerant system is prevalent also in j 
Switzerland, though to a much less degree, owing ] 
probably to the distance and sparseness of the j 
indnstrial centres. Great hospitality is shewn to ■ 
the woi’kman on his march, most of the towns and ' 
communes helping him forward with a night’s ^ 
lodging and his keep. In Germany, imder the 
old guild laws, itinerancy was not only encourage<l 
but enjoined, and especially in certain trades, 
such as bookbinding, m which the candidate for I 
busii-.ess was obliged to wander for three years, 
under pain of not being*ablo to take the freedom 


of his guild ; while the cigar-trade in Saxony has 
a union for the main object of providing funds to 
enable members of the trade to wander. Masons 
on the continent are, frequently a migratory body, 
not for the purpose of learning, like the German 
artisans, but as regular season-visitors to a town 
or country, in the same way that the Ii'ish reaper 
makes his annual migration to the English harvest. 
It is said tliat there are two thonsand masons and 
bricklayers in Leipzig, scarcely any of whom live 
in the city, but in the neighbouring villages. 
They are mostly birds of passage, coming from 
the Voigtland or hill-country in the spring, and 
returning in late autumn, when the weather 
becojnes too severe for outdoor work. The same 
thing takes place in North Italy, the masons 
in Milan having no fixed home, but migrating 
periodically from the various parts of Lombardy, 
and sleeping where they can. In the slack building 
season, they inake their way to other districts, and 
even to France and (Jermany, where, from their 
well-known skilfuluess, they are always sure of 
employment. The labour market at Mareeilles, 
particularly in road-making, quarrying, and what 
may be termed heavy work, is principally supplied 
by Piedmontese, who, however, in times of trade 
depression return to their Italian homes, where 
they can subsist at a far cheaper rate than in the 
high-priced French cities. On the other hand, 
French artisans return the compliment by migrat- 
ing into Italy, tliough they are principally of the 
class of skilled labourers. In most of the Italian 
glas.s-works are to he found French workmen; and 
in one on the banks of the Lago Maggiore, they 
are all of that nationality, who return to their own 
country when the work of the furnace is com- 
pleted, migrating again to Italy when their ser- 
vices are required. In towns like Nice, labour is 
seldom stationary, the upholsterers, cabinetmakers, 
and other similar trades migrating for the season 
from the dejiartments in the south of France ; and 
it is estimated that from four to five thousand 
persons are thus constantly on the M-iiig. Frencli 
workmen do not, as a rule, carry their itinerant 
ways, or what used to be called the tour lU force, 
to suoli an extent ns the Germans, although, before 
they settle down, they arc fond of a little knocking 
about. A workman from Nantes will go for a 
year or two to Bordeaux or vm versd ; but in 
general the great goal for all tire trades is Paris, 
and the lact that * i^aris is I'Vance,’ is perhaps one 
reason why the travelling instinct is more limited 
among the French, 

Agricultural labour is generally migratory on 
a larger scale than that of skilled urti-sans ; and 
this is very observable in Eastern Europe, where 
the migration is very systematic, and performed 
with a certain regard to business principles, kir 
Petre, in his .Report on the Indu.strial Classes of 
Prussia, tells us, that at the outset, an c.vperieiice<l 
man is deputed to go and ‘prospect’ the district, 
and see whether it will suit; after which ho makes 
a contract for the w'ork, so as to he in readiness 
for the labouring party, which travels from two to 
three hundred miles to fulfil the engagement. A 
large proportion of the population east of the Vis- 
tula regularly migrates in this manner to the more 
fertile lowlands, returning home for the winter. 
In the north of Germany, the labour for the 
beet-root districts, occupying enormous areas ne.ir 
Magdeburg, and throughout Pomerania, is regularly 
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imdertaken by migratory bands from the southern gave offence to the Russian members of the_ com- 
llarz ; and the province 6i Westphalia annually muuity, and partly because the colonists objected 
sends forth its contingent of labourers for the Netb- to stay after the^ had accumulated some means, 
crlands. This lias become ^uch an established and preferred going back to their native place, 
system, that the men are called Hollandsgiinger. At the present day, the United States is the great 
In the island of Corsica too, the inhabitants of centre of attraction to German industrials, who 
which consider it too degrading to occupy them- migrate thither in large numbers, especially the 
selves with manual labour, all agricultural field- Wurtembergers, who have the most wandering 
work is undertaken hy bodies of Italian peasants proclivities of all the German people. Throughout 
from the opposite mainland. In Corsica, they are America indeed, society would come badly off for 
known by the general name of Lucchese, and are domestic service were it not for thfe continual 
held In considerable contempt- by the ijrond and immigrations of Irish, now largely suppleni^ed 
revengeful natives, it being a common saying of by Germans, and to a less extent by Scandin?<fian8,^ 
any disagreeable work, that ‘it is only fit for a who do not disdain to occupy that sphere ot 


Lucchese.’ 


industry which tlie Americans themselves think 


Another phase of industrial nngration is found beneath them. In the extreme cast of Europe, 
amongst the Germans, in the shape of working the migratory tendency is frequently very marked, 
colonics established under peculiar conditions in In some parts of Russia, whole vilhiges arc to be 
foreign countries. Home associations and the found populated at certain seasons of ^le year*ouly 
sentiment of Fatherland are exceedirlgly strong in by women and children. The men are uway in 
Germany, and the result is, that in these colonies , the pursuit of their trades, leaving the women to 
they cling together with remarkable fervour, carry- ■ plough, sow, and reap, to fill the offices of police- 
ing their language, customs, and manners with j man and tax-gatherer, and in fact, to discharge 
them, and implanting a very distinct national tone | those duties which elsewhere are undertaken by 
in tlie midst of the country of their adoption. A I men. On the shores of the White Sea, wminen* 
good example of this is seen in South Australia, i even drive the post-carts, whence that branch of the 
wliore three flourishing vill.ages, Roseutlial, Hahn- J public service is frequently called sarajannym, or 
dorf, and Lobethal — the last containing tweed and ! the petticoat post A similar state of things is 
other w'oollcn factories— are almost exclusively ' prevalent in Portugal, the village of Tifa near 
inhabited by Germans, who are remarkable for j Viana, being entirely inhabited by women, who 
their industry and thrift. nmlerfake the whole agricultural labour of the 

Similar colonies exist in a much more unpro- \ district ; while the men migrate to other jdaefts, 
mi-ing country than Australia — namely, in Turkey I returning only at? considerable interval.?, 
in Asia ; one at a place called Ainasia, about sixty | In conclusion, it may be stated tt>at no country 
miles inland from Samsouu ; the other in Palestine, j can provide more than a certain amount of work 


a little .south of Acre, called Haifa. Both these | 
colonies appear to have been founded under sonic | 
ft cling of rdigious sentiment, as a society called ; 
the ‘Temide’ exists in \V dvlemberg, wliich has • 
sjU'cad rai'idly into adjoining^ districts, its object * 
being to elevate the degraded condition of Turkey 
by introducing modern forms of cultivation and 1 
industry. Both those experiments have met with i 
success, and particularly the one at Haifa, where ' 
not only has a large cultiwalion of vines taken | 
place along the slopes of Mount Carmel, but many j 
industries suitable to the dand and climate have ; 
been undertaken, with jn-ofit not only to the ‘ 
(■olouists, but also to the natives w’ho have j 
learned to follow their example. I 

Some remarkable Gorman colonies were also I 
founded in the early part of the present century I 
in Southern ltus.sia, on the policy originated by ! 
Peter the Great, and acted upon hy Russian | 
iCuiperors until the time of the late Czar, the idea | 
being to encourage the migration of industrial j 
labour to a part of the empire w'hicli was very i 
sp.arsely jiopulated, and where land was of little ! 
value, owing to the ah-s-euce of amimunication. 


for its inhabitants ; and when these outgrow that 
work, an exodus must take place, in the natural 
course of things. The continuously increasing 
population of Great Britain means a continuous 
overllowof labour-seekers, and a consequent exodus 
either to the colonies or to other marts where 
work is to be bail. Thus, as we have on former 
occasions hinted, labour will gradually overspread 
regions which at present are little better than 
barren wastes. 


JOHN POLTRIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 

cHArTua I. 

When many a merrj- talc- unJ many a song 
Clieerod the rough ro.ad, wc ivishcd the rough read 

long; 

The rough road, then, returning in a rmmd. 

Mocked our enchanted step-s for all was fairy ground. 

fcSAMUEL JonXSON. 

‘Do you believe in the Cornish Pixies?’ asked 


value, owing to the al).s’euce of (gimmunication, lellow-traveller, as side by side, our contigu- 
'j’o tliis end, certain crown-lands were placed at ous tdbows in rather uncomfortable proximity, 
the disposal of the settlers, each of w'horu had we jolted .along on the seat of a badly sprung two- 
from sixty to eighty acres allotted, free of all wheel. Our journey that evening — it was Christ- 
taxes and dues for a certain term ol j'cars. What jnas Eve. by-tlie-hy — was a matter of about ten 


was of greater importance to the colonists, they miles — from one moorland village to another : and 
were exeiiipt irom military conscription, and inde- rattled over the roughly paved street, 

pendent ot the oppressive rule of local authorities. , i r.: i. i i ..t i v \ -i 

although atneiiable to the general laws of the the whrewashed walls and 

country. These colonies flourished up to the time tools ol one of those quaint, oddly-hmlt 

of the Crimean War ; but after that, they began ^‘tlle hamlets which abound in the western parts 
to decline, and the government took no further of Cornwall. My companion was a ‘thorough- 
steps to encourage the movement, partly because it bred ’ Cornishmun ; and I, a native of a midland 
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bounty, had dwelt long entwgU in the shadow of 
the western hills, and within hearing of the etenud 
waves that break on Oomwall's rock.bound shore, 
to find my sympathies— strengthened as they had 
been, by a thousand pleasant memories and happy 
associations— drawn powerfully to the land of 
Trebiggau and the Pmea, 

'Believe in the Cornish Pixies ?* I returned, in 
answer to njy friend’s inquiry. 'Well, John, there 
ar(^ a hundred things one might wish to believe 
in ;'SL.e difficulty lies in working up the requisite 
amount of faith. Yon, a Comishmau bom and 
bred, ore doubtless true to your oUegiauco to the 
Small People— a race that would soon become 
extinct, I suppose, were it not for Cornishmen’a 
loyalty,’ shewn by their belief in its existence. I, 
Cormsh^in «ntiment, but only partly so in con- ^ 
victidh, whilst entertaining the idea as a pleasant 
fancy, am tempted to doubt its counterpart in 
fact’ 

‘ That you have taken the popular side of the 
•question, it cannot be denied,' answered John 
Poltriggan solemnly ; ‘ nor that the railway and 
telegraph systems — those terrible giants of modem 
1 growth— bid fair to banish the poor Pixy from even 
I his last stronghold ; for there arc but few of us 
i now, though Comishmen to the backbone we may 
be^ who would not be ashamed to own senUmlif 
to a belief in^Pixydom.” The* western hills, it 
would seem, tljough far removed from the centre 
of civilisation, have caught at last a few straggling 
rays from the rising sun of general enlightenment ; 
and by their invigorating influence, we, the deni- 
zens of those hills, have grown from children into 
men — have put away childish things for the more 
substantial, though far less pretty playthings that 
beceme the dignity of our higher estate.’ 

' And yet it is pleasant, and by no means dero- 
gating from that higher estate,’ I rejoined, in the 
strain of John’s metaphor, ‘ for grown men to 
stoop, and again handle with interest the toy.s 
which delighted them so much in their childhood ; 
thongh they cannot, it is true, again become 
children, and regard them in the light in which 
they were presented to their infant eyes.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ replied Poltriggan. ‘ And there can 
be ,no fitter season for such a recreation than 
genial Christmas-tide, when the breach that time 
has made 'twixt old and young is bridged over by 
those kindly sentiments and feelings which are 
common to all ages of life.’ 

We had now reached the level of a plateau 
I of dreary moorland, broken only by an occa- 
' sional church-tower or the cmmbliug stack of 
I some forsaken mine-sliaft ; and the road, crossing 
it in a tolerably straight line, could be seen— for 
there were no walls or hedgerows to obstruct the 
view— lying out in the moonlight for a mile or 
more before us. We lighted our cigars, and drew 
out travelling-rugs more snugly about us, for the 
air was keen and frosty, and we hod but just 
quitted the warmth of a genial fireside. My 
frii^d and 1 were amongst those who hod departed 


on the breakis^-up of a small and, be it said, 
select gathmng, whiok had formed around the 
family hearth of a comfortable hostelry rituated 
in the main street of the village we had just left ; 
and our fancies were even now powerfully wrought 
up by the somewhat weird tales, one of which, in 
accordance with a rime-honoured Christmas cus- 
tom, it had fallen to each of us in his turn to 
relate for the entertainment of the company. 

Having thus made ourselves as comfortable as 
the circumstances would permit, we enjoyed for 
a brief interval our full-flavoured cigars and our 
own wayward thoughts. My companion was the 
first to break the silence. 

‘If you are not already weary of narrative,’ 
ho began, comfortably alternating his w'orda with 
the puffs of liis tobacco-smoke, *I will put to- 
gether, as coherently as I am able, the fragments 
of a talc I became acqxiainlcd with in these parts 
w'hen a young man. It is founded on a belief, at 
the time- very general in West Cornwall, that the 
Small People, Fairies, or Pixies as they are locally 
known and called, frequently concern themselves 
in the affairs of mortal men.’ 

‘A cajutal idea, John!’ I broke in, eagerly 
catching at what would obviously lessen the tc<lium 
of our ten-mile drive. ‘ Far from having wearied 
me, the tales we liave heard to-night have but 
quickened my mental appetite for anything in the 
shape of a story. By all means let me hear some- 
thing about the Cornidi Pixies. Time and place 
could not be more appropriate.* 

A glorious night was this Christmas Eve ! The 
air was keen and bracing, and the full-oibcd Uioon 
shone out brightly from the clear frosty lie.ivens, 
spreading over the healh-tlad moor, which ••tretched 
away on all sides of us, a mantle of the soltc t 
radiance— a night whereon any man, who was not 
an cxccptionably bad one, would grasp with a 
hearty grip the hand of his neighbour, and rejoict* 
in the mere fact that he lived and breathed the 
pure air of heaven— a night whereon all the kindly 
associations of the season find a cordial welcome 
in our hearts, when the fceling^/hro aroused, and 
the imagination is quickened, and we lain would 
lend an indulgent car to 

A TALE OP THE riXIE.g. 

In a picturesque valley of West Cornwall, 
there stands to this day an old-fashioned farm- 
house, ovcr-shadowcd by tall elms and spreading 
sycamores, and looking away, in the genial 
summer-time, across rich green pastures and fields 
of growing com. 

In this old house, twenty yews ago or more, 
dwelt Joseph Tremertou— a worthy man, and a 
very fair sample of the thorough-going Chrnish 
farmer— kind, genial, hospitable, appreciating a 
jest, but severe upon occasion, and industrious 
and thrifty to a remarkable degree. For well 
nigh forty years he had farmed the little estate of 
Kingstoubrea ; and the crops he raued on soil in 
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»aiby ]p«£^ poor, were the wonder «ad oavy of it wonld not be exceeding the troth to ww 
ttffii fmmn around. Seldom a season passed that he then and there formed a resolve to ndn w pi 
he could not, when all debts hod been paid, odd wife this fair one. 

a good round sum to the lijjtle fortune that was Certainly, Eaohel Silverlocke’s Wuty was snctt 
growing apace in his banker’s handa as is rarely possessed by women in her rdatively 

With Joseph lived Margery — ^the wife whom hnrable position, being marked by a deBca^ and 
he had won to his heart in the early days of his refinement met with almost exclwivefy itt the 
youth ; and Philip their only child, who at the higher ranks of life. It is not surprising, therefore, 
^te of our story Md just completed his twentieth tliat conscions of possessing a dowry so irrecious, 

year. Philip was a broad-shouldered, well-made she had been unwilling to bestow her hand on 

youth ; tall, active, supple, and strong ; with rich, the first, or even the second candidate who had 

ruddy, sun-bumed complexion, hazel eyes, and presented himself for it. ^ ^ ^ 

curling locks of chestnut brown. Neighbours Dances of a rather primitive description fiffmed 
would say that at times there would be a vague the staple of that evening’s entertainment at 
dreaminess — a moody, far-away speculation, in the Pendragon Arms, and in these performances 
those brown orbs of Pliilip’s, which would be Philip and llachel were frequently ‘partners,’ 
strangely out of keeping with his strong muscular acquitting themselves in a highly creditable man- 
development and rude robust health ; and it was ner by virtue of the natural grace of* move- 
perhaps this same expression, suggestive of latent ment they possesseJ. A game at cards followed 

K otentialities, which had in part made him the in due course, and c^ain Philip and TElacbek were 
ero ho was in that romantic Cornish valley, partners. 

More than one comely lass, it was reported, had It was no fault of theirs, however, that at the 
been careful to heighten the effect of her personal termination of the game, when the players were 
charms, in the hoiw of beguiling the heart of the rising from the table, some evil-disposed person 
hamhoine young farmer. But whether it was should have attempted a sorry jest about ‘ part-, 
that Philip was unusually fastidious, or that he had ners for life ! ’ and that all eyes should then 
set up in Iiis heart an ideal of the wife w'ho alone have been focused on the handsome pair, and a 
could render him happy, it was certain that the laugh have broken out at their expense, in which 
evident charms of these maiilens failed to make everybody joined except themselves. But so it 
any serious impression upon him. And, piqued had happened. And this eventful evening may 


at the seeming indill’erencc with which he had be set down as marking the commencement of 
regarded their daughters, the good farmers’ wives Philip Tremerton’s courtship ; a courtship whidi, 
joined in declaring that, ‘a young man so pro- if it had the approval of the worthy hostess of 


vokiugly callous might expect the tables turned the Pendragon, w^as sanctioned no Jess readily by 
U])on him, if ever his heart should bo smitten.’ the good people at Kingstonbrea ; and this, he it 
Erelong an opportunity was afforded them of observed, mainly by reason of the two following 
testing the truth uf this unpleasant prediction, circumstances. In the first place, the elderly 
Philip’s heart was niidoubtodly smitten ; and she couple believed Rachel Silvcrlocke to be a very 


who had dealt the fatal blow realised completely, resjieciaoic anil wormy young person, caicniatea 
we may sujipose, the ideal ivhicli he had all along to become in every aeay one of the best of wives, 
oliori-Iied in his soul. No mean ideal it was, if it and most dutiful and afi'ectionate of daughters-in- 
were not transcended by its living embodiment, law. And in the second place — and of courm of 
R K liel Silvcrlocke— daughter of the hostess of the entirely secondary^ importance— there wore good 
I'l ii'hfiijon Arms at Kenlyn — was one the fame grounds for believing that Rachel was the heiress 
of whose beauty w'as talked of all the country to a tidy little fortune, bequeathed to her by her 
round; and numerous, it was said, were the late father; a life-interest iu which, together with 
rejected puitors wdio liad .severally retired from the business of the Pendragon, being all that had 
her jiresencii, douljticss to bewail ever afterwards been left to the widow. 

their blank and unhaiipy lot. But with Philip the Now, w’o have allowed it to bo inferred that 
result was in Rome sort dilferent. Uis handsome Philip Tremerton’s attentions to her daughter had 
features and shapely form, together with a quiet received the stamp of Mrs Silvcrlocke’s approval, 
and unassuming manner, failed not to make a Such an inference, however, must be accepted 
decided impression on the fair maiden’s heart ; with a little qualification. It is true that the 
and erelong, contrary to what it w'ould seem the anxious mother failed to discover any weak point 
good wives had expected, the innkeeper’s daughter in young Tremerlon’s mor.al character ; nor was 
was induced to accept, with evident grace, the she able to pick hole's in the reputation for 
homage paid to her by the farmer’s stalwart son. respectability enjoyed by his family ; for the 
These kindred ppirits had chanced to meet at Tremertons h.id held up their heads and kept 
a Christmas gathering of young peoiilc under the their owm in tliat valley for more than one genera- 
friendly roof of the Pendragon Arms ; and it was tiou past. No ; it could not bo denied that Philip 
here, in the beauty’s own homo, that Philip, in the was a very wortliy young man, nor that ho had 
first instance, had gazed with delight on a glorious come of an unexceptionable stock. But then, 
mass of Buu-brightoned hair — had sought to fathom upon the other hand, the inheritance above luen- 
the pearly depths of soft gray eyes, overshadowed tioned, together with her great natural beauty, 
by long sweei>ing laslies—had viewed with silent had rendered the innkeeper’s daughter a person 
esteem the harmonious curves of a sylph-like of considerable importance ; so much so, that in 
figure, and had listened entranced to a voice that the circle of her acijuaintances she had come to be 
thrilled with exquisite sweetness of tone! Such regarded as a valuable prize for any man who 
physical perfection in woman had perhaps never should be fortunate enough to win her — ^an 
before presented itself within the somewhat limited opinion shared, doubtless, by Mrs Silvcrlocke 
range of Philip Tremerton’a social experience ; and herself; and hence we. may believe that that 


resjiectablc and worthy young person, calculated 
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iudicions matron had rcsoh-ed that a jewel ao 
precious iii her lteoi)ing, should not pass too 
readily out of hand. 

It was seldom, however, that Philip Tremerton 
found himself an unwelcome guest at the Pen- 
dragon Arms. Its observant' mistress had pro- 
bably foreseen from the first the course that 
events were destined to take, and accordingly 
restricted herself to amiably restraining as occasion 
required, the devoted aspirant to her daughter’s 
diand ; whish had the saTutary effect of revealing ^ 
he^nthorit^ as sole parent and guardian of the 
he^ful heire^ and maybe of keeping within 
Wands the advances of the ardent lover when 
they threatmed to exceed the limits of oonven - 1 
tional rules. 

Kenlyn was at least three miles from Kings- 
tonbrea ] and as home duties in connection with 
his father’s ^arm occupied ♦Philip the greater part 
of evhf> day, the evening only was available for 
him to visit the little market-town. Three of 
these in the week, however, found him wending 
his way along the road that connected the two 
places ; and it was strange to observe how, in 
• course of time, the circumstances of each visit 
came to resemble, in many minute particulars, 
those of ever)' other. Now, it had soon occurred 
to Philip that to walk up straight to the private 
door of the Pendragon, and having announced 
his arrival by a hearty knock, to inquire if Miss j 
Silverlocke were within, would, in view of the ; 
relation in Avhich he stood to the inmates, be a ! 
much too deliberate and formal, and perhaps ! 
too bold a method of procedure. Ilis habit was | 
therefore to saunter carele3.sly in at the bar, | 
like any ordinary customer, and if that retreat 
held an occupant, to strengthen the impression 
which the latter would doubtless receive, of its 
being but a casual visit, by demanding of the 
barman, in a rather loud and authoritative tone 
of voice : ‘ A glass of the *best hotne-brewed ; 
and please to look sharp about it.’ The bar- 
man, knowing his ways, would smile faintly to 
himself, try to ‘ look sharp,’ and produce the 
desired potation. Moodily and in silence w’onld 
Philip quaff the foam-crested nut-brown liquor ; 
and then, as though the thought had but just 
occurred to him, would turn again to the barman 
with the inquiry: ‘Is your mistre.ss at home, 
Robert?’ in wduch he would of cour.se be sup- 
posed to refer to Mrs Silverlocke herself. It 
was rarely indeed he would ask if Miss Silvcr- 
loqke were at home, and then only whilst closely 
examining a map of the highways of the county, 
or drawing, in an absent manner, a design with 
his cane in the sawdust on the floor. 

Presently, the worthy hostess, Margarita Silver- 
locke, or tlie * Dragon,’ as some irreverent per- 
sons had named her, would emerge from the inner 
sanctuary of the bar — a comfortable little parlour 
situated in the rear. (A rather portly description 
of personage was Mrs Silverlocke, on the advanced 
side of fifty, but in good preservation, whose 
dark glossy hair, worn in short ringlets, shewed 
no traces of the w’hite frosts of time. Her manner 
towards strangers savoured a little of old-fashioned 
coldaes.? and formality ; but generally, as she 
became better acquainted with them, "the ice of 
her reserve would thaw quickly enough, and 
reveal the underlying kindliness and generosity 
ef her nature.) 


‘Good-evening to you, Mir 'J'remerton,’ she 
would say, shaking hasids'with liim across tin* 
counter ; ‘ you arc indeed the la- 1 person J c.x- 
pected to see here ^o-night' (wdlL n faintly sig- 
nificant smile), ‘ but very glad for all that ! You 
have had a long walk, .sir ? ’ 

To which Philip wmuld reply, tin fc it had been 
rather a long walk, btit it had don* him no hariti 
— that he rather liked walking than otherwise, 
especially w'hen the road was hard, l lie air frosty, 
and so on, to the same general effect. And after 
the usual inquiries had been made, and replied to, 
with respect to the good jieople at Kingston- 
brea,the amiable Margurita would rather suddenly 
retire again to the recesses of the inner sanctuary $ 
in which direction would now bo heard at intervals 
a voice, the clear silvery tones of which would 
send a thrill of delight througli the breast of our 
hero, as impatiently he lingered in the bar. And, 
oh ! how poor Philip's heart would throb and jump 
and flutter, like an unruly bird shut up in a 
cage, during the few minutes tliat would elapse 
before the good hostess would retuni from that 
haven of bliss with a speech fashioned after the 
following ; ‘ There is a lire in the little .sitting- 
room, Mr Tremerton. I don’t know if it will be 
of any use to ask you to take a chair beside it '(the 
‘ Dragon ’ hud a certain dry humour in her mental 
composition). ‘My daughter i.s there with her 
work ; but that need not hiiidcr you, if you would 
care to go and warm yourself.’ 

Poor Philip’s cheeks would appear as though 
they needed but little warming ! But he would 
murmur his thanks, and reply that he really did 
feel rather chilly, and that he was sure he should 
find a seat by the fireside a very acceptable one ; 
which latter affirmation we may suppose to li;ivo 
been made with perfect siuccriiy and truth. And 
then, ill the wake of Mrs Silverlocke, ho would 
walk through the bar, and up a flight of steps .and 
along a short corridor, and so on to the cosy little 
room, wherein would be seated, with book or fancy 
needle-work, the adorable Rachel, stately and 
demure, but surpassing sweet withal, whose love- 
fraught eyes and lips of ruby red seemed to half- 
belie the Diana-like sedateness of her brow ! There, 
in the quiet seclu uoii of tliat delicious .sanctuary, 
with but very occasional visits from the ‘ Dragon,’ 
— made ostensibly for the puryse of stirring the 
fire — would those delicious evenings be pjissed, 
whiled away in the sweet converse of happy lovers, 
which could not by any chance prove inierestiug 
to a third party. 

Thus, it will appear that the course of Philip 
Trcmerloii’s true love was running jirelty .smoothly ; 
nothing, it is certain, had occurred as yet to 
disturb love’s gently flowing tide. The winter 
gave place to filling, and spring lapsed into 
summer, and still these delightful visit.s to the 
Pendragon were repeated with unlirokeu regularity. 
Indeed, young Tremerton’.s engagement to the 
beautiful heiress had come to be regarded as a 
well-established fact in Kenlyn and the neighbour- 
hood ; and those rejected suitors whose hearts wo 
may suppose to have been hopelessly shattered by 
their rejection, cast rancorous eyes on the man 
who had drawn tlie envied prize. But it was now 
that, without the slightest warning, a calamity 
came upon the confident lover which dashed him 
at once from the summit of unclouded happiness 
to a troubled sea of doubt and galling perplexity. 
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liECOLLECrriO-NS OF A LONDON FIREMAN. 


Imagine i.ur friend’s utt.er b(!\vndcriiient and dis- 
iiiiiy win n, one luckliess /iuininer morning, the 
■jio.stuiau brought to Jiini at Kingstonbroa tl»e 
lV)llowini. curt, severe and, to him, most inex- 
plicable 'Otter; 

Tub PEiTDnAooN- Akms, KEJfLm 
• June 23, 13 — , 

Sir- Accept this as an intimation of my desire 
that tlnr attentions yon have thought fit to bestow 
on my daughter — attentions which, through a 
misplaced confidence in you, I have permitted her 
to receive so long — ^be immediately discontinued ; 
and that any understanding which may have 
existed between Rachel and your^lf be buried for 
ever in the past. Under the circumstances, an 
explanation cannot possibly be needed ; your own 
perfidious heart' will tell you that — happily, before 
It would have been too late — your true character 
has been revealed.— Margtjrita Silvjirlockb. 

P.S . — It will be but doing justice to myself to 
add tliat Rachel has sanctioned unreservedly every 
word of the above, and that she entirely appreciates 
the motive with which I address you these 
lines. *M. S. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONDON FIREMAN. 

Within a period of about twenty years, London 
1ms boon the scene of numerous extensive con- 
iiagralioiis, some of which, by their magnitude 
ami tbo incidents which occurred at them, are 
ilcserving of being recalled to the memory of our 
readers. Not a few were productive of great loss 
of life, fifteen human beings having perished at 
one iu Llnomsbury in March 1858, although the 
ilimcii.-iious uf Ibis fire were far from leading one 
to expei'.t .so great a misfortune. Rut 1 purpo.se to 
iiotiee only such as were dihtiiiguisbcd for their 
unn.«ual e.vtent, not omitting exjdo.sions, which 
in mo.^t cases are markecl with a fatality that 
ordinary lire.s arc free from. 

'i'lie fir.'it that clainrs attention was the explo- 
sion at the Firesvoik Factorie.s of Madame Colton, 
in the Westminster Road, in July 1658, wlien 
three liuudrod persons wcfo more or loss injured, 
ami three at least to a fatal extent. The premi.ses 
of kladamc Cotton ivere then unusually stocked 
with the articles of her trade, as the season was 
just at its height, and she was binsily engaged ful- 
filling an order for the approaching Vauxhall fGte. 
Oil this account, the fire — which originated in an 
upper part of the building — was bound to have 
most api>alling re.sults ; and in effect, the explo- 
sion, or rather series of explosions w'hicli followed, 
wore beyond description terrific. The whole city 
it might be said was in a panic. For miles around, 
the houses were shaken to their foundations ; and 
the inmates, with their children "in their arms, 
came rushing into the streets in a stale bordering 
on frenzy, crying piteously for instructions as to 
where they were to run for safety. Just as the 
lire-engiues arrived, and as the turncock had 
drawn on tbo main for supplying them, the 
whole building, except a portion of the external 
walls, w'as blown into the air ; and rockets, 
Catherine-wheels, and the more powerful descrip- 1 
tion of fireworks, exploded, creating the W'ildest j 
excitement, ns men, w’omen, and children wei-e 
dashed to the ground by the terrible force of 


the explosion. Portions of the building were 
burled to a great distance ; and the surrounding 
houses without exception were to a greater or less 
extent injured by the concu8.sion or the force 
of projected debris. The lives lost under the cir- 
cumstances were happily few ; but the_ inj uries 
received — some of which were of a shocking char- 
acter — bore testimony by their number to the 
disastrous effects of the explosion. 

In the same year, on August 26, Long Acre was 
the scene of a tremendous conflagratioij, when 
extensive premises of Messrs Kesterton the bom^ * 
makers and coach-builders were almost 
consumed, and numerous adjoining buUdinp,;|ufi;' 
eluding St Martin’s Hall, i^eatly injured- lllis 
fire occurred during the night, and was a 
which can only be witnessed in the hushed Stfll- 
nesB of a sleeping city, when the seasajion nf 
ascending columns of lurid light entrance the gaze, 
and hold it spell-bound by their fiGrcei^ss ana 
grandeur. The fire, devouring the vase fktent 
of woodw'ork with which the place was filled, 
spread with terrible rapidity, and the crackling 
timber told how fast it travelled. The flames 
were of astounding magnitude ; they lit up the 
surrounding district as if a million household fires * 
were ablaze ; and the light was so great, that the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, Westminster Abbey, 
and the west end and city church steeples were 
brilliantly illuminated, and their architectural 
proportions brought out in grand relief. At one 
time, when the fire was at its height, and whilst 
two firemen of the brigade were at work, the heat 
melted the front iron shutters; and the lead on 
the interior of the coach-factory and the hall ran 
down iu a mollen state like streams of glittering 
silver, and falling on the back of a fireman, so 
serionsly burned him, that hi.s removal tt> the 
hospital Ava.s instantly neces.sary. The fire raged 
througiiout the day ; and the damage to property 
was of great extent. No lives, however, seem to 
have been lost. ^ 

! But no fire since the great historical one of 
, 1C6C, has been ivitnesscd iu London equal to 
; that which broke out in Tooley Street on 
I the evening of June 22, 1861. No pen could 
i describe the sensation which the sight aroused in 
i the spectators ; even my comrade.s of the Brigade, 

I who.se constant experience and familiarity with 
the ‘tlevouriug element’ create indilfereuce in 
regard to the spectacles they so often encounter, 
were at once impressed Vy tiie enormous character 
of this huge conflagration. The outbreak took 
place in the extensive premises knowy as Cotton’s 
Wharf, and the bonded warehouses belonging to 
Messrs Scovell. The.se buildings occupied a space 
of three acres, embracing eight or nine warehouses 
six stories in height, which were filled with valu- 
able merchandise of every de.scription, and with 
combustible material such as saltpetre, tallow, oils, 
hemp and cotton. When the engines arrived 
from Watling Street, Mr Braidwooil, who was then 
chief, predicted the fire would be of great magni- 
tude, and prepared accordingly to put forth all 
his energies to cope with it. His men needed no 
words to inspire them with a proper appreciation 
of tlieir task, but at once put on tmit silent air of 
determination which characterises the men of the 
Brigade. At first, no flams could be seen, but an 
increasing denseness of smoke, which made any 
approach to the floors impracticable. Stationing 
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hfe men in the most advantageous i^ts, Mi 
BraiclTTood directed their efforts with his usnal 
care and coolness ; but those were found to pro- 
duce but little effect About an hour after its 
outbrealc, the fire burst forth with great fury ; and 
the whole of the main building from basement to 
roof became enveloped in a mass of fire. Imme- 
diately it spread and caught the adjoining ware- 
houses, which were soon g\xtted, the tallow and oil 
which they contained running throngh the loop- 
holes in a stream as the warehouses imuted. It 
Ws about this stage of the fire that Mr Bruidwood 
w£w *';llcd. Several times he had come to cheer 
his men by his presence and give them some 
refreshment, which they sorely needed ; and whilst 
thus assisting the men posted at the western 
gateway, a terrific explosion suddenly occxirred. 
Mr Henderson— then foreman of the southern 
disb^ct of the Brigade — shouted for all to run. 
The mjpn dropped their branches. Two, along 
with*&lr Henderson, escaped by the front gateway; 
and the others ran in the opposito direction on to 
the wharf, where they jumped into the river. 
Mr Braid wood made an eifort to follow Mr Hen- 
derson, but was struck domi by the upper part of 
*the wall, and buried beneath some tons of brick- 
work. Some of the men ru'-hed to e\tricate him, 
hopeless as the task was ; but another explosion 
happening, they wore compelled to flee. 

Soon the report spread of Mr Braidwoods 
death ; and the .sad news had a gloomy elfect on 
the men. Mr Hendenson then assumed the hiqter- 
intendence, and every effort was j'ut forth to arrest 
the terrible progress of the couflagratron, whitdr , 
was now perhaps the most iiiipodng acouc ever, 
witnessed during the century. Alfhoiigli the sun | 
had not yet set, all London told the tale of fire ; 1 
far an*d near, its lurid light was ca-)t on the public j 
buildings, and the east end wa.s darkened with the 
clouds of smoko that floated from the burning > 
pile. Probably, trever before had such a mass | 
of human beings been crowded together in the 
metropolis. London Bridge and tlie surround- 
ing thoroughfares being blocked impa-'-<ably, and 
every coign of vanlago, even to the galKiy of the 
Monument, taken posbossiou of by excited spec- 
tators. The fire raged cea^ele'-sly for many hours, 
notwithstanding the countless sti earns of %v.vtcT 
povtred on it ; and a stronger breeze would li.ive 
borne it in all directions across the river, to j 
the Cu->tom-hou8e, the Tower, and the shiiij.iu", 
which at low water woirld be fatally exposed, ami 
taking in Bermondsey and Soutliwark, nearor- 
harfd districts, which would s]jeedily h.ivo beim 
Imd in ashes. Happily, the air wa^ calm, and 
remained so up to four o’clock next morning, 
fully eleven hours after the outbreak of the .fire, 
whose further course was then arresleL Not, 
however, without the most intense exertions of 
the men, to wliom the recollection of this fue j 
must ever continue vivid, from the overpowering 
heat which they stood, and the protracted fruit- ■ 
Ifssness .i»f their efforts in mastering the terrible I 
flames. The fire continued buniing several days 
in its circumscribed area, affording the gratifica- 
timi of curiosity and wonder to counties multi- 
tudes during its continuance, and attracting among 
</lhcr» th Prince of Wale.s and the late Premier, j 
then Mr Disraeli. The fatalities ’.veie confined to j 
Mr Bruidwood, and to a few others w'ho lost their 
Tires by falling into tho^ river in the crush for j 


positions on the balnstrades of the bridge. The 
damage to propertjr wss immense — it reached not 
far short of three millions sterling. 

Happily, such applling disasters are now less 
to be dreaded, owing to the greatly increased 
efficiency of the Bri^de’s appliances, and the 
promptitude displayed in arriving nt the scene of 
danger, as well as the abundant eup]dy of water 
that may now bo calculated on. But it is only 
within a recent period that the Brigade has 
achieved this admirable condition. 

PEACE AND GOOD-WILL. 

Theke is no greater tyrant in a house than a bad- 
tempered person. There may be no particular 
tyranny in hia actions, or oven words ; for looks 
and maimer are of themsdves quite sufficient to 
keep a whole household in awe. Bad temper does 
not consist entirely of passion ; in fact, passionate 
people arc often of an affectionate disposition, 
and injure themselves more than any one eDc. 
But the really bail-tempered person governs the 
household. All the other meinhers of it are in 
a perpetUval .state of con.'qnracy as to hr»w he 
shall he pleased and kcjit in goo.l-humour. He 
must have the most eouifortable chair in the 
cosiest corner ; tho meals must ho regulated both 
as to time aiul food accoiding to his pleasure ; 
nothing must he done without con'-idering how it 
will affect him ; and all this becaus*., if he be imt 
out, he knows how to make the lioino uulieaiablo 
to every one. Wo u-e tho ma-.culinu jmmoun in 
speaking of the bad-tempo eil person, though the 
distemper belongs to both sexes. Pirhajis it piv- 
doininates in women ; for men have lu begin eariy 
to fight their way in the world, and so leant to his 
tolerant; and the bustle, aud worry of life nuke 
them glad of peace and quietness. But a very 
large number of women remain in comfortable 
homes, with no particul.ar objod in life but iu,a- 
riago ; and wh'-n they are dnapi/ointed ol this 
settle down into l^ad temper. At this time ol 
the year, we are more forcibly reminded th.m at 
any other of llio venous family tempers. SLlcis 
aud brothers, unties aud aums and cousins, nil 
meet. 

Perhaps we arc an amiable family, and are 
decji in consideration as to how we shall keep 
Aunt Elizabeth in good temper during the 
wt ok she is with ns ; or how we shall prevent 
Aunt Susan and Aunt .T.ane from falling out, as 
they invariably do at Christmas-time, before they 
have been iu the house twelve hours. 

Or we may be a family where a spoiled daughter 
holds sway, who doc.s not sec why she should take 
the trouble to bo agreeable to old-fogyisli aunts 
and poor cousins ; and so she makes the former 
I'cel very uncomfortable, and snubs the latter, aud 
makes Christmas a time to be dreaded. 

Or we may have a large family of children, and 
a regular Christmas visitor iu the shape of a rich 
bachelor brother, who we fondly hope will never 
marry ; which seems probable, as ho considers 
himsell’ far too precious to bestow on any woman. 


f » 




MISCHISV0C8 ai*®OTS OF TOIiGAB WlIi'FOSma T»' 


Our brother has a temper as vdJ. as mcm^; and 
we implore the children to be very polite to uncle 
Tom, and not get in his wdly, as he nates anything 
in the shape of youth— though he endeavours by 
various arnftcial means to keep a youthful appear- 
ance himselt But it is in vain that we speak. 
Before his departure, Uncle Tom has expressed 
liimself in very strong terms concerning ‘those 
noisy brats/ and mutters some threat about never 
coining again. 

Or we may have for master of the house one of 
those people who cannot sec why we should have 
all this rubbish and nonsense at Christmas-time, 
spoiling our digestion with unwholesome food, 
aud putting out the postal arrangements with these 
ridiculous bits of coloured pasteboard. We live 
in pubitivo trembling of having to announce that 
wo intend to do something in the way of a 
Christmas-tree for the children. _ j 

Or wo may have for mistress a woman who lives 
in a perpetual slate of gnimlde all the year round , 
at the weight ot her household duties, and who 
at t’hribtmas Ls so overwhelmi'd with them, and 
takes such good care to overwhelm every one 
else, that you feci that every mouthful 6 f plmn- 
pudiling you eat has been made with groans and 
high-’. 

It is a curious psychological fact that bad- 
tcm])crt‘d people generally profess a good deal of 
jjioty, and claim to be mor.dly better than those 
..louiul them. Their very sulkiness may bo de- 

libed as f-luitting themselves up in their own 
iiujliU nUbiicss. I hey get what we call a sulky fit, 
butwh.it lle-y flatter themselves is au expression 
ot bdl-ju tificntiun. They refuse to sjieak for 
‘oiuc liiii(> bi‘c. 111=0 they i.nicy that those who have 
ol!( ndui llii'iii arc not woithy to be hpokeii to, aud 
that till ir bihiue will ho a punidiiaeiit — which 
it really is to the fensitivo good-natured ones, 
who aie only too unvn lu to keep peace at any 
jiiiee. They are willing to take tlie blame, 
and to do anytliing it only tbe bad-tempeieil 
pti'on will jclax. And when he does relax, are 
w not e\!r,iva';antly euthu-iastic, and vow that 
.ill' i all he, or blio, is really very good? In 
hii-t, it may bo .said that we arc. .so ‘grateful for 
biuall inert ic-s’ liom b.xd-tcni]»ered people, that 
we altogether over-e.>limato their viitucs in our 
delight at aii} thing like kind treatment from 
them ; and 60 perhaps in the end they gn-t a 
great deal more jirai-’o than those ‘ who jmrsuo the 
n tenor ol their w-ay.’ And then it is a curious 
physical fact tint bad-tempered people .seem 
scarcely over to have a serious illue.ss, yet are 
.always ailing. If the tyrant of the house has a 
lu>adache, no one else dares to complain ; that 
headache is the chic-f event of the lamily while 
it lasts. Or if any other member of the house 
happens to have a cold or sore throat or any 
dibcabC, the bad-temijercd person pr»bably remarks 
in a martyr-like tone, ‘ I feel very bad myself ; ' 
which is as much us to say, you need not expect 
sympathy from some one who is sufiering more 
than yourself. 

There are philosophers who maintain that all 
mental defects may be traced to some physical 
cause. If this is so, we imagine there must be 
too much gall or acid in the blood of bad-tempered 
people. But on the other hand, there are philo- 
bophers w’ho maintain that the mind governs the 
body. In that case, might wa not so govern our 


temper m to pevait tlie gall &tm estetl&g 
blood ? The reey wozd temper 
ment or eonstitntiem ; bat whether the* body eote 
more on the mind than the mind on the bwy, la 
still a moot-point Be that as it may, we all of tu 
have at least some will of onr own ; and if we 
cannot altogether eradicate onr evB temper, we can 
go a great way towards keeping it in control. 

It is quite impossible for a family to live 
happily tf^ether unless eveiy member of it makes 
some sacritice of his or her desires and wants, for 
the benefit of the others. At this time, when we* 
commemorate the coming of Him who w^to 
bring ‘peace and good-will ’ on earth, we ought 
more especially to remember this. The young 
should treat their elder relations with deference 
and affection, and make allowance for the temper 
that has been perhaps tried by many piisior- 
tunes ; the elder ones should try aud reiueinber 
their own early days, and bo lenient to tl^ faults 
of youth. And finally, tbe bad-temj>erecf*bnes, 
as they are generally so regular in their religious 
duties, should let the Church lessons sink deep 
enough into their hearts, to clear away aU the 
gaU and bitterness. 


MISCHIEVOUS EFEECTa OF VTTIiGAE WALIi-FOSTEKS. 

In his addre.ss on Art, delivered at the Social 
Science Congress, Edinburgh, in October of this 
year, Professor Kichmond passed some justly 
merited strictures ujiou the vulgarity of the large 
adverlisemeiit-poster.s w’hich deface the walls of 
our huger cities.* IIo said: ‘It was asked in the 
earlier part of my address, what agencies are at 
woik in our gi-eat cities which are acting against 
the ai’ti.stic devchipment and good taste of tho 
poorer class? Kow, tlicre is one which will at 
once appeal to us all. What a means the system 
of large advertising pictures might be maile, if 
rightly used, for the education of taste among the 
lower classes ! What a blot and abu-se it is in 
our btreetd as at present u.sed I It is difificulf to 
find wonls strong enough to declaim against the 
miles of walls which are covered with vulgar and 
revolting plaeard-s. And now the Brobdingnagi.m 
dimeiibioiH they assumi! arc positively alarming in 
their gigantic hidcousnes.s. We have an inspector 
of playb, an inspector who is bound to see that no 
public morals arc injured by what is produced 
upon the public stage. B*hy should wo not have 
an insjieclor of moral ta-’tes for onr still more 
jmblic streets ? It will perhaps be said that this 
would be interfering witli tho libertjr of the sub- 
ject, that you could not exercise such a right 
without injury to it. But you have an inspector 
of architecture ; you are obliged to build to a 
certain symmetry with other houses ; the frontage 
of your house must bo in accordance with the 
frontage of your neighbour’s house ; and further- 
more, alas ! ior tho beauty of our streets, the houses 
must look as much as possible as though they 
were turned out of the samo mould. 

‘ Well, we will admit that this supervision is a 
failure, and that the laws under which it acts are 
detrimental to beauty, inveutior, and variety. But 
it need scarcely be thought that such transient 
works as advertisements would bo injured in the 
subject of their tastes by an artistic overseer, who 
would have tlio public good taste at his heart. I 
say transient advertisements ; this in a sense they 
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are ; but in another sense they are the very teverse ; 
for their bafi and vile Art is lowring to the taste 
of tije very class we are most anxious to elevate, 
and must leave behind it an indelible injury, the 
reverse of transient. 

‘ If those who advertise would get the advice of 
good artists, and there are among our best designers 
those who would gladly assist in such a ■worthy 
cause, not only would they profit by tlie attraction 
w'ell-designed advertisements would liave, but also 
tlicy woul^ instead of doing a public barm, as 
'^they are now doing, by using a powerful weapon 
in Wjpstentatious and vulgar way, be public bene- 
factor^, by disseminating good art iu the most 
public manner possible. We all know the admir- 
able work done by Mr Walter Crane in his llaby's 
Opera, and by Mr Caldecott in his illustrations 
to John Gilpin, and other excellent designs. 
Taking these two artists, whose facility and taste 
especially <5t them both for designing where 
xapi<i*Kj^ of invention and execution, humour and 
pathos, are such necessities, let \i8 imagine what a 
dilfereuce there would be on the hoarding-boards, 
omnibus interiors, and railway stations, if the 
■works here were executed under tlie supervision 
'of such excellent designers. Where at present 
our eyes are disgusted, our sense of all refinement 
insulted, we should — and what is still more impor- 
tant, the workmen and labourers would — find 
something worth looking at, something which, 
instead of lowering, wouhl ele.vat.e taste.’ 

5 In these strictures, Professor Kichmond has our 
cordial sympathy, 

THE PHTSIOLOQT OF WALKING. 

A careful summary is given by the Lancet of the- 
manrter in which M. Marey has investigated some' 
points in the physiology of walking. ‘ .Some time 
ago he devised an apparatus for registering the 
steps, ■which he has called an odorjraph. It con.sists 
of a small cylinder, rotating by means of clock- 
work in its interior ; and of a pen which marks 
on the cylinder, and is raised at eaidi step by an 
impulse communicated by a ball of air beneath 
the sole. Observations have been made on a 
number of young soldiers. It was ascertained that 
the step is longer in going up hill than iu going 
down hill. It is shorter when a burden is carried ; 
longer with low than with high heeled boots ; 
longer when the sole is thick and prolonged a 
little beyond the foot, than when it is short and 
flexible. It thus appears that the heel may with 
benefit be almost indefinitely lowered ; while it is 
disadvantageous to prolong the sole of the boot 
beyond a certain limit, or to give it an absolute 
rigidity. Some influences which lengtlien the j 
step lessen its frequency; so in going up hill, the j 
step becomes at the same time longer and less 
frequent. In walking on level groirnu, the length 
of the step and its freqxrency are always pro- 
portioned ; the quicker tho walk, the longer 
the step. 

‘ Native here proves the folly of the high heel 
in a most practical manner ; and the objection to 
them in men is equally applicable to ladies ; and 
if they could only see themselves as they totter 
along perched up on high heels and walking as if 
stepping on egg-.shell8, their ludicrous appearance 
would at once stop the fashion. Any oiie acems- 
tomed to country- life and long walks on the hills, 


must have felt that terrible leg-weariness which a 
day’s shopping ■with a lady entails. The slow 
irregular walk, the frequent pauses, and the diffi- 
culty of taking short steps with proper balance, 
are trials well known to men. Without a good- 
shaped low-heelcd boot, no lady, however pretty 
hbr foot or graceful her carriage, can walk becom- 
ingly, with ease to herself, and a proper flexion af 
the muscles of the feet and legs. Half the ricked 
ankles come from heels being too high to form a 
proper steady base for the weight of the body, and 
the narrow pointed toes prevent their proper 
c.xpansion and use. Make a footprint in the sand 
and then go and place your boot in it — what a 
margin there will he ! Horses even, with a horny 
hoof, suffer terribly if their shoes are cramped and 
do not allow the foot to expand. 

‘Much more might he written of the accom- 
panying ills of tight and high-heeled boots ; but as 
long a.s wom.en will bear tlie pain so as to appear 
taller and to have tiny feet, so long will they do 
violence to Kature’s gifts. Legs and feet wore 
given us for use, to exercise the body upon. In 
fact, so cramped up and stilted has fashion made 
the walk nowadays, that a lady with ■wooden legs 
might jiass muster in the Park undiscovered/ 

A CHItISTMA.S CAllOL. 

Tite riiristiaas bidls arc pcalin? sweet ; 

The snow lies tliickly at our feet ; 

All, all aronml is calm and fair ; 

A holy stillness fills the air ! 

Warblfis the Robin on the spray, 

The holly .sjiniy : 

AVhat does he nay to-day, to-day, 

What does he sav ? 


He sings the sonc of roiioe — r.' ioil-w'dl 
To all the naliims t>f tho (‘artli ; 
lie sings of (jiatitndu to Him 

Who for our sakes this dny had birlli ; 

He sings of rerfeot brotherhood, 

(>f rendering for Kvil — <Ii>o l ; 

He sings of Injuries forgiven ; 

Of Love, tlial makes of earth a heaven ! 

' Take yo, in iny thanksgiving, jnart !’ 

He enrols from his little heart : 

‘ Make with mine own, Aur voice.s heard ; 

Let Sian lie grateful as the Bird ! ’ 

All this the Robin sings to day, 

To-day, to-day. 

Perched high upon the liolly spray ! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY 

AMONOST THE NAOAS. 

Some tliirty-five years ago, my late husband, then 
a young man, aca>j»ted an appointment under the 
Assam Tea Company, and after an absence of a 
few years, returned home. We had been brouglil 
u]) together as children, indeed we were distantly 
related ; and although Willie was some six or 
.seven years my senior, he always declared I was 
to be his wife. Hu had bought an outlying 
(uirdea of the (’oinpany’s, and a^ked me to return 
with him as his w’ife, to sujn’rintend his home in 
the fir-dislaut jungles of Assam. Bo, when he 
Mas twenty-four mid 1 barely eighteen, we were, 
nuiriicd in our quiet Bcoleh kirk, and left shortly 
{iflerwaiibs for (’alcnU.i by tbc newly established 
t)verland llonto. 

In 1845 there were no steamers plying up the 
Hnilunaputra River, so, after reaching Calcutta, 
we had the prospect of a three .months’ voyage 
in boats. 1 was assured 1 should fmd it a 
monotonous journey; ami notwithstanding the 
m.iny and varied scenes which we daily wil- 
nes-sed, 1 must own 1 was heartily glad when 
we arrived at Nazarch, the headquarters of the 
Assam I'ea C’ompjiny. Here we were hospitably 
entertained by the inan.iger and officers of the 
(’ompany; and after a few days’ rest, left for our 
liome, a five days’ journey on elephants. We 
arrived safely at our de.stination, not much the 
worse for our trip, but much shaken by the jolting 
of the elephants and much bitten by the mosquitos 
cn route. My husband had been forrflerly manager 
here ; .and on the Company’s concentrating their 
Cardens and selling some of the outlying ones, 
bo had purchased this, and therefore not only 
knew the place well, but was well known by all 
the neighbouring tribes, who used to bring him 
seed of the indigenous tea-plant, found growing 
wild amidst their hills. 

Our house, I found, was a long building, with 
front and back verandahs, raised on piles five feet 
high — with a wooden floor, plank sides, and 


thatched roof, situated in a picturesque spot close 
to a mountain stream, and at the foot of the Naga 
Hills. The building itself was somewhat desolate- 
looking, and but poorly furnished ; but I had 
brought many nicknacks with me, and in a few 
days onr home looked all the brighter for them. 
Our nearest European neighbours were eleven 
miles off. In front of our hous^ between it and 
the river, we had a small garden, in which in the 
cold season most English flowers throve amazingly. 
On our left we had a large kitchen -garden ; and 
on our right, a large inclosed spj^ce where we 
kept goats, fowls, geese, ducks, &c. In our rear 
lay the Tea Garden. We had then about seventy 
acres of old tea, about fifty acres of new ; rffid in 
a very abort time W'e had some thirty more acres 
cleared, ready for planting. 

Every morning at daybreak I was up, and some- 
times accompanied Willie in his rounds, lie never 
went out w'ithout his gun, and seldom returned 
home empty-handed ; for pea-fowl, pheasants, and 
jungle-fowl were abundant in the Garden itself; 
and by going to a swamp n few miles oflT, bulTaloes, 
deer, pig, and tigers were in plenty ; and as my 
husband w'as an enthusiastic siiortsman, 1 always 
accompanied him in the hack-sent of the howdah ; 
and I must own tliat I almost enjoyed the sport 
as much as he did, till one day 1 met with an 
accident, by being thrown from my elephant’s 
back, and my husband would never take me out 
ag.ain. 

Two years sped. V'c h.ad been doing well. 
We had nearly three liunilrod acres under plant ; 
and although our life was an uneventful one, its 
monotony was occasionally broken by a visit from 
some neighbouring tea-planter, or some gentleman 
in search of a suitable locality for opening out a 
Garden, or by some officer of the 2d Assam* Light 
Infantry on sport intent. I had no children ; hut 
found plenty of employment in household matters, 
in e.stablishing schools for the coolies’ children, in 
looking after the sick and the welfare generally 
of our dependants. 

1 soon learned Bengalee and Assamese; but 
although the Nagos often .paid us visits, and we 
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wore apparently the best of friends, I had not 
Bucceeded.in learning any of their language, nor 
did I acquire any confidence in them ; but we 
lived, as we thought, in perfect security, and 
although we heard of occasional raids by the Hill 
tribes, they were not in our direction. The Nagas 
are a sturdy, ugly, treacherous, but withal brave 
race, much given to head-hunting, like most of 
the tribes on our north-eastern frontier ; but they 
had been severely handled by our troops not long 
'.'before, and* it was thought they had settled down 
into peaceable folks. 

Tn'ngs went on quietly enough till November 
1*847.' My husband bad just left for a few days 
on one of his half-yearly journeys. I had been 
very busy all day ; the season was an unusually 
sickly one, and our hospital was full of sick 
women and children, on whom I had been attend- 
ing* all day ; and I was thoroughly tired before 
I retied id rest. I had noticed many Nagas, 
unaccompanied by any of their women, go past 
our lines that day; and though I had been 
told it was a bad sign when these savages came 
down into the plains alone, I never gave it a 
. thought ; and after seeing everything made fast, I 
went to bed. I had not been asleep for more than | 
an hour or two, when I was awakened by the 
most fearful yells and screams of men, women, 
and children, together with the glare of our tea- 
houses and coolie-lines on fire ! I had just time 
to spring out of bed and to put on a few clothes, 
when our own bungalow was surrounded by a 
band of savages, armed, with spears and clubs, 
and carrying torches, which they threw on to our 
roof, 'f'he place was instantaneously in flames ; 
and to escape suffocation, I rushed out as I was, 
and .was. immediately felled to the ground, and 
lay insensible for some time. When 1 recovered, 

I found myself pinioned, whilst all around me 
was desolation. Our late home was a mass of 
charred and smoking ruins ; and oh ! horror of 
hoirors, a pile of heads of men, women, and 
children was lying close by me ! The savages 
were hunting about for more victims, ilany of 
them were drunk, and covered with blood; and 
every now and then an agonising scream and 
an exultant laugh would proclaim that some 
wretch had been but too successful in his search, 
and that another poor coolie had been discovered | 
and sacrificed. 

This dreadful scene lasted fully two hours, 
when the Nagas seemed satisfied that there were 
nq more victims alive, and gathered togctlier 
round where I lay, and apparently discussed 
what my fate was to be. Some were evidently 
clamorous for my head ; others — and amongst them 
I fancied were some who had been in the habit 
of visiting us— were more humanely inclined ; 
and at one time I thought it would end in a 
fight between the two factions. But another and 
stronger party, headed by a chief whom I recog- 
nised as one to whom my husband had shewn 
much kindness, and whose child had been nursed 
by me through a dangerous illness, at once 
decided my fate, by ordering a stretcher to be 
prepared, on which I was placed, and carried by 
two men along a jungle-path leading to the 
mountains. My heaa was fearfully swollen from 
the blow I had received ; I suffered tortures from 
' racking pains in the head, and also from cold, for 
I was but partially deessed, and the weather in 
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Assam, especially in the hilly districts, is bitterly 
cold from November to the middle of February. 
As if my other miseries were not enough, I was 
almost eaten alive by mosquitos ; and every now 
and then, horrid tree-leeches would fall down 
upon me as we brushed through the jungle, 
immediately fasten on me, and suck away till 
from repletion they fell off. We moved at a 
rapid rate all the remainder of that night and 
till noon next day, when we halted for an hour 
by a stream, and where 1 must have again become 
insensible, for I remember nothing further tiU 
■ the starry sky above proclaimed niglit once more ; 
but still our party hurried on, nor did we halt 
till close on daybreak. A small party or advance- 
guard then went on, whilst the main body rested, 
and formed into something like a procession. At 
dawn, the sound of gongs and drums was heard 
approaching us. The chief who had interposed 
to save my liJ'e, headed the savages ; immediately 
behind him came relays of men, two and two, 
carrying on a pole between them some eight or 
ten heads ; then our two elephants and ponies ; 
then myself on the stretcher ; then a few of the 
best-looking girls and female children, who had 
been spared to become the slaves of their captors ; 
and last of all, a miscellaneous collection of loot. 

As we wound round the hill, up a steep path, 
leading to the fortified village, the savages began 
to yell forth a chant ; many of them danced and 
capered ; whilst the women coo-oo-ed and clapped 
their hands, bowing their heads to the grrmtul as 
we passed by ; ami amidst the yelling of men, 
women, and children, the beating of tom-tmus, 
gongs, and instruments resembling those calleil 
cholera horns of India, we cntere<l the stockade 
by a narrow doonvay. The stockade itself was 
nearly a square, each face about one, hundred and 
seventy-five yards long. On three siiles tlierc were 
houses, built in k»ng lines, and well raised off the 
ground ; and the fonrtli side, the only one appa- 
rently apj>roachable by an enemy, was strongly 
fortified, and the space, in front pinir/irff. Pangies 
are bamboo spikes, hardened, sliarpened, and 
jagged, driven into the ground for some distance 
round ever)’’ stockade, and covered over with fallen 
leaves. Often tliey are poisoned. Tiiey will go 
through the toughest sole, and once in the foot, can- 
not be extracted; and if poiseped, death f<,>llow.s in 
an hour or two. Hence, they are greatly dreaded. 
Several gingalls were I'luccd, and rude towers 
flanked the position, on which were collected huge 
stones, or rather rocks, ready to hurl down upon 
an invading foe. In the centre of the stockade 
was a long pole, and arranged roiuid it were 
human heads, besides those of gayals, buffaloes, 
and deer; whilst tied tightly down to five pegs 
were as many gayals, which were forthwith 
slain. 

Copious draughts of an intoxicating drink made 
of fermented rice "were drunk. The women then 
formed in a ring, and danced round the pole to a 
slow measure, twice or thrice ; then leaned down, 
with their heads bowed to tlia ground, whilst 
amidst a perfect fury of tom-toms and gongs, tho 
ceremony of flaying the slain cattle commenceAl. 
And after another march round the pole and a 
general chorus, a chief stepped to the front and 
made an oration, which was greatly applauded. 
The women danced round hand in hand, and 
opening out into two parties, allowed tho men 
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with the gayals’ heads to enter, and closed np 
the space behind them. The five heads were 
placed equidistant from one another and from 
the pole ; both men and women stepped over 
them with a mincing pit, clftpping their hands 
and keeping time to the rude music ; salaaming 
at the same time to the human heads. They did 
this twice ; then joining hands, men in the inner 
ring, and women in the outer, danced round 
furiously, and suddenly broke off into small parties ; 
and whilst the warriors, weary from their long 
and hurried journey, retired to rest, the women 
and those who had not joined in the foray, cut up 
the gayals, and prepared the evening feast. 

The foregoing, which is but a faint description 
of the frightful and disgusting scene, was not over 
till past noon. I had been apparently forgotten 
while it lasted. I lay tied to the stretcher, with- 
out the least shelter from the sun, a silent and 
horrified spectator of this shocking spectacle. The 
sun had raised blisters over my liice, neck, and 
shoulders. I was taken to the chiers house, and 
liberated; but being unable to move, I was carried 
into a corner and there deposited, where I soon 
became unconscious ; raging fever set in ; and all I 
remembered for some time was incessant drum- 
ming, and night made hideous with debauchery 
and diabolical rites and noises ; but whether it was 
really so, I cannot state positively, for I was light- 
headed many days ; and when I recovered suffi- 
ciently to notice occurrences, I had lost all reckon- 
ing, and knew neither the date of the month nor 
the days of the week, nor the duration of my 
illness. 


Fur days and weeks I lingered between life 
and death, and I fear I did pray for death more 
than once, fur the agony -I suffered, not only 
bodily but mentally, was fearful, llow I lived 
through it all, I do not know. The chiefs wife 
whoso child 1 had tended, poured congio or rice- 
W’atcr down rny throat twice or thrice a day ; hut 
beyond this I took no uonrishment for upwards of 
a mouth ; and from a rather comely and plump 
young woman, I became tlic most fearful scare- 
> row possible, reduced to mere skin and bone ; and 
ill this state, tbougli scarcely able to stand, I had 
lo toil and work like the other women. Whilst I 
w'as with them, whicli I ascertained afterwards 
was close upon six months, the horrors of the 
dale of my arrival were frequently repeated, for 
there was a general and most une.xpected rising 
amongst the Hill peo])le. Police there was none ; 
the troops were too few and too scattered to bo of 
any use, so the savages had it pretty much their 
own way. 

All this time I hail never heard a word of my 
husband. I knew his indomitable character, and 
was sure he would not be satisfied with mere 
rumours or surmises, but would search for me till 
he ascertained beyond a doubt whether I was dead 
or alive, and would rescue me or die in the attempt. 
I had now learned some of the Naga language, but 
did not let any of them know of my knowledge ; 
and now and then I was cheered by hearing them 
say a force was advancing into the Hills ; but alas 1 
iny e.xullation was shortlived, for the commandant, 
who was a very inefficient officer, allowed himself 
to ho surprised and beaten back with severe 
loss ; and sad to say, amongst the heads brought in 
by the savages, 1 recognised one as that of poor 
young S , who had but lately joined the regi- 


ment, and who had been our guest but nine months 
before. On another occasion I recognised two 
brothers, tea-planters, who had lived about twenty’ 
miles from us, and who, it appears, had made a 
desperate resistance before being overpowered by 
numbers, and slain. Whenever the raiders return^ 
how my heart sank with dread ! for I feared 
to find amongst their ghastly trophies the head 
of my dear husband. 

The savages seldom brought hack any captives ; 
they only cared for heads ; but occasionally, when 
they came across a young girl, they broug^ 
her back with them. All those hitherto broisgifft 
in were from a different part of the dismet 
from ours, and I neither knew them, nor they 
of my husband ; hut at last a young .Eurasian 
girl, whom I had known or rather seen in 
Nazareh, was brought in ; and through ‘ber I 
learned that my husband was alive, but nearly 
heartbroken, and that he was serving with C^pt pn 
C— — ’s force, and exposing his life recklessly, and 
extremely savage with his commander for his in- 
competence and w'ant of skill. But, said the girl, 
it was rumoured that a general-officer, with fresh 
troops from Calcutta, was shortly expected; that 

Captain C had been recalled ; and that although 

an immediate attack on the savages was forbidden, 

B , of the 3d Light Infantry, a well-known 

resolute and efficient officer, with a part of his 
regiment, had been sent to keep up a strict block- 
ade, and that he had established posts along the 
base of the Hills, about fifteen miles off. • 

1 think the Nagas looked upon me as a harmless 
idiot, for they allowed me to wander about the 
stockade without hindrance ; and I fearued that 
though apparently impregnable on three faces, yet 
that a secret passage existed in the north face, by 
which they could retreat in case of nee's. “^ly 
heart was aching to rejoin luy husband, especially 
when I learned he was so near ; so I determined to 
escape. I did not now refuse the food set apart for 
me, but for a week or ten days husbanded my 
strength, and ate and drank all they offered me. 
Buoyed up by hope, my health greatly improved, 
and my strength came back rapidly. My own 
scanty clothes had worn off' my back long ago, and 
I was now dressed like a Naga woman, witn only 
a shift and petticoat ; I had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, yet I made np my mind to try to escape 
directly the nights were sufficiently dark for that 
purpose ; and I was further assisted by another 
orgic of the savages, who had again surprised a 
post, brought home more heads, and had another 
heavy drink and debauch. Whilst the devilry' 
was at its height, commending myself to an all- 
powerful Euler, I stepped into the secret passage, 
and fled not only lor my life but for dear 
liberty, home, and hushimd. I knew enough 

of Captain B 's character to be sure that 

if I succeeded in reaching his camp, and he 
learned the secret of the passage by wiiich I had 
escaped,, he would he anxious to surprise the 
enemy’s stronghold. I was doubtful whether my 
strength would enable me to reach his outposts ; 
but I was sure I never could guide tlie troops 
back, even if I had the courage to return to such, 
a detestable spot. So I took a bundle of cotton 
with me, and left a little here and there from the 
end of the secret passage to the main pathway, 
which led down the ghaut. Although the night 
was pitchy dark, I had no ^difficulty, once 1 was 
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out of the secret passage, in finding the jmth down 
to the plains ; and the distance between it and the 
Blockade was barely a quarter of a mile. Where the 
path diverged, I stuck a forked stick with a good 
handful of cotton in it and pointing towards the 
direction to be taken. I knew wild beasts abounded 
in these jungles ; but so joyous w'as I at the idea 
of escape, I gave them no heed, but hurried down 
as fast as my unprotected feet would carry me. 
I had anticipated a good five houra’ march ; but 
imagine my delight when I was challenged by a 


thw journey. I could have hugged the ugly but 
brave little soldier ; but as I was to all intents and 
purposes a Naga in dresis and dirt, he would not 
allow me to pass his post ; and 1 was at a loss what 
to do, ' and all but crying, Avhen I heard my own 
husband’s voice asking what the row was about ! 
BegapllegSi of the sentry, I rushed forward, and 
cr^ng, ‘ O Willie, don’t you know me V fell into 
my husband’s arms ; and barely escaped a thrust 
made at me by the honest little Goorkha, who 
thought I W'as some witch of a Naga intent on 
mischief ! 

It would be useless trying to describe the next 
few moments. Half crying, half laughing, I clung 
to my dear one, thanldul to feel his protecting 
arms once more round me, and told him in a 
few words what I had suffered, and how I had 
escaped. He thought the news so important that 

die urged me to see Captain B at once, utterly 

unfit though I was to see any civilised being. 
He told me the information I could give might be 

the making of him and Captain B ; that our 

Garden was destroyed, and we all but penniless ; 
and if he could render government some iiu- 
porfeinf 'service, he might get employment. So, for 
his dear sake, I instantly consented ; and in a mar- 
vellously short time B was in our hut. 1 told 

him of the revelry in the enemy’s camp, of the 
secret passage, and the means 1 had adopted of 
IKiiuting out the route to it, and also of all the 
horrors I had witnessed. My transient strength 
had been already overtaxed. I was dead-beat ; 
and my husband persuaded me to lie down ; and 
in a few moments I "was fast asleep ; the first 
really refreshing and happy sleep I had had during 
the past six months. 

No sooner was I asleep, than my husband offered 
to lead the stormers — they were short of officers, 
owing to sickness and casual ties— and : Captain 

B decided to capture the enemy’s post by a 

coup de inain; and within half an hour, one hundred 
ami fifty Goorkhas under Willie, with a reserve 

of another hundred and fi^ under Captain B 

himself, were en route. 'They found the forked 
stick as I had described ; and the cotton scattered 
about led them direct to the secret passage, and 
they were inside the stockade before a single Naga 
suspected the presence of an enemy. The troops 
entered just before daybreak, when the savages 
were .in their most profound sleep, and but few 
escaped the vengeance they so well merited. It 
appeared that Captain B — finding the Nagas 
slipping through Ids lines, owing to their extent, 
liad drawn the cordon closer on the enetfiy, and 1 
had thus fortunately found his outposts so much 
nearer thhn I bad anticipated. Our loss was not 
sfevere— only a few men ; but my poor husband was 
eeverdy wounded ; and when I awoke from nearly 


fifteen hours’ sleep and found him lying in the hut, 
a mass of bandages, and with scarcely strength to 
speak to me, I was nearly beside myself, and was 
very nearly upbraiding him for having left me 

and risked" his life ; but Captain B came in, 

and told me ray husband had behaved in the most 
gallant manner, and that he had recommended 
him for a commission. 

Careful nursing soon brought Willie round; and 
when he was able to move, we went to Soebsaugor, 
wdiere, what with being with my husband, and 
seeing kindly European faces round me, and happi- 
ness instead of despair staring me in the face, I 
improved so much, that in three months people 
declared I was as bomiie as before my mislor- 
times. 

Three days after Captain B 's successful 

attack and destruction of the principal stronghold 
of the Nagas, the Brigadier arrived ; but instead of 
praising tljat gallant officer he reprimanded him 
for di.sobedience of orders in attacking the enemy ; 
which so disgusted B , that he accepted an ap- 

pointment offered him in the Civil branch of the 
administration of the ])rovince ; in which he greatly 
distinguished himself, and rose to the highest 
posts. He was also somewhat consoled' by a 
private letter from the Commander-in-chief, prais- 
ing him highly for his promptitude and gallantry, 
and regretting that he was unable publicly to 
notice iiis claims in the face of the General’s 
division orders ; but that he would do so indirectly ; 
and also that lie had much pleasure in recom- 
mending my hnshand for a commission to the 
Directors of the Honourable the East India Com- 

R ; which he roceivoil in due time ; and though 
?gan his military service somewhat late in life, 
hi.s subsequent career in the Sutlej and Punjab 
wars, on Lord Ilaglan’s .stall in the Crimea, and 
during the Mutinies, are too well known to need 
repetition, lie rapidly rose to bo a fh'ld-officer, 
a C.B. and V.C. lor conspicuous bravery in the 
field ; but he fell as a gallant soldier should, ■with 
his face to the foe, in the final assault on Lucknow ; 
and I, his widow, shall ever remember the cause 
which led to his career .is a soldier, and tin; 
harrowing period passed by me as a captive 
amongst the Naga.s. 


THE CHEADLEWQADS’ MONEY. 

CHAriEIt III. 

One evening about this time Mopsy was sitting 
in her own room up-stairs busily engaged in finish- 
ing some copying, which should have been done 
earlier in the day. It was close upon midnight, 
and the girl’s eyes aclied sorely as she strained 
them to write by the liglit of the solitary tallow- 
candle. She was feeling 'U’orn out, but she kept at 
her work with desperate energy. Presently, to her 
vexation she discovered that a paper necessary to 
the completion of her work was missing. She 
must have left it down-stairs in the back-room, 
where she had been writing earlier in the evening. 
For a moment she was at a loss what to do, but 
summoning up her courage she resolved to go in 
search of it. It was not pleasant to think of going 
down into those dreary rooms after every one in 
the house had retired to rest, but the work was 
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iraportaftt, and it would be far more unpleasant 
to encounter her uncle Jonathan’s angry looks if 
he found her task unfinished. ^So, candle in hand, 
and treading as lightly as possible, she pro- 
ceeded down the dark, rickety staircase. Having 
reached the gloomy hall, the unwonted presence 
of a human being at that time of night caused 
unbounded consternation to a company of black- 
beetles who were holding a social meeting. The 
sight of this ‘black-watch’ filled the girl with 
horror, and she retreated a few steps up the stair- 
case, and was about to give up the undertaking, 
when she perceived a light coming from beneath 
the door of the back-room. Who could bo there 
at this late hour? Her uncles were believers in 
the early to bed and early to rise theory, and 
were usually most regular in their habits. Curi- 
osity getting the better of fear, Mopsy moved 
nearer to the door. She now saw that it was ajar, 
and with a cautious movement she pushed it a 
trifle wider open, and peeped into the roofn. To 
her sari>rise she beheld her uncle Ikirnabas stand- 
ing within. He, like herself, had evidently 
descended for some purpose after he had retired 
to his room, for he wore a loose, greasy-looking 
dressing-gown, and carried a bedroom-candlestick 
in his hand. Afraid though she was of attracting 
his attention, Margery could not draw back. 
Her uncle’s appearance was so mysterious, that 
slic felt constrained to stand and watch his move- 
ments. 

riacing his candle on the mantel-shelf, he turned 
to the side of the fireplace, and apparently touch- 
ing some hidden spring there, ca\ised the wooden 
panel to slide back, disclosing a small iron safe 
neatly fitted into the side of the wall. Taking a 
bunch of keys from the ijocket of his dressing- 
gown, he proceeded to open this sal’e. With a 
I li.ird rasping sound the lock flew back. A heavy 
substantial-looking cash-box stood just within 
the door. Drawing this forth, ho sat down in 
his chair, and placing the box on his knees, he 
I unlocked it, and began to examine its contents. 
There was money in the box ; how much Mopsy 
could not tell, but she heard the yellow coins 
chink as her uncle turned them over in his 
tremulous fingers. There were crisp bank-notes 
too in the box ; she heard the peculiar rustle of 
the paper as ho took nj) roll after roll, gazing at 
them, with the covetous joy of a miser irradiating 
his features. 

But miser though he was, Mr CheatJlewood was 
not guilty of the folly of keeping his gold at 
hand, that ho might have the joy of fingering 
it. Margery knew how it was that he chanced to 
have so much in the house this night. She bad 
heard him complain to his brother that a client 
had paid a long-standing account too late in the 
day for the money to he taken to the bank. She 
recalled the peculiar chuckle with which Mr 
Jonathan had prefaced hi.s remark, that it was 
well to get the money at any hour, and it would 
be as safe, in the house as at the bank, since it 


need be a clever thief who could discover where 
they kept their cash-box. Mopsy now saw the 
point of that last observation, and she laughed to 
herself to think how Angry her uncles would be, 
if they knew that she had discovered their secret 
hiding-place. 

Our heroine felt a sort of contemptuous pity for 
her poor old uncle as she looked at him now. She 
had already suspected his miserly propensities ; 
now she saw plainly that he was indeed one who 
loved money for money’s own sake, and to w,Wn 
the hard, dearl coin, which represented wejith, 
was dearer than the love of any human being. 
She watched till she saw him close the cash-box 
and replace it in the safe ; then, as he made a 
movement towards the door, she slipped* jbaefc 
(iuickly, and with rapid yet noiseless steps, majle 
her way to her own room, from which slse dj^ not 
again dare to descend. 

The following clay was a general holiday. Mopsy 
would not have known the fact, however — for the 
work of the office went on as usual — if she had not 
heard her uncle Barnabas regret that, as all the 
banks were closed, the money he had received 
must needs remain in the house for another 
day. 

In the course of the day, Mopsy had a visit 
from her friend Count Grimaldi. She had been 
ex]>ecting him for many weeks, until at last she 
had ceased to hope that he would come and see* 
her as he had promjsed. Again and again she had 
harrowed Kobert's feelings by her frank avowal of 
her longing to see the Count, and her* di.sappoint- 
ment at his non-appearance. Robert condoled with 
her as best he could, whilst conscious of an ardent 
wish that the foreigner might keep away altB^effier. 
It cost liim no slight pang, therefore, that day, as 
he and Mopsy sat together in the office, to hear her 
cry of delight as she recognised the Count at the 
door, and darted forward to welcome that di%- 
tinguished individual 

Perhaps Margery guessed that Robert was incap- 
able of appreciating the Count’s peculiar talents, 
for she did not introduce her friend to his pres- 
ence ; but taking advantage of her uncles’ absence, 
she led the gentleman into the back-room, with 
many assurances of her pleasure at seeing him, 
and questions as to what ho had been doing in the 
interval since they parted. The Count’s answers 
to her questions were not ready, but he was all 
courtesy and devotion, and Mopsy felt flattered 
by his charming manner. His assumption ot' 
regret on learning that both the Messrs Cheadle- 
wood happened, to be out, did credit to his 
powers of dissimulation, considering that he had 
been sauntering about tlio neighbourhood of the 
house for more than an hour, and had not dared 
to enter till he had watched Margery’s uncles 
safe cfll‘ the premise-s. 

Having skilfully evaded the girl’s more pointed 
questions, the gentleman at last condescended to 
give some account of himself. It was a mourn- 
ful but vague tale of disappointed hopes and 
unrecognised merit. Ho had been induced to 
come to England on the promise of a person of 
influence to procure him a post under govern- 
ment. This individual, although under deep 
obligations to Grimaldi, had nevertheless ignored 
his promise, and treated his benefactor with the 
utmost ingratitude and injpustice. Not content 
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with refasing him the promised assistance, he had ; 
striven fo cast discredit upon the Count’s character, | 
and thus render it impossible for him to gain a 
position such as he was qualified to fill. Indeed, 
BO well had his malice succeeded, that ever since 


Count’s arrival 


in England the 


latter had 


vainly attempted to obtain cmnloyment, till now 
his money was all gone, and ne was absolutely 
penniless, unable to procure himself either a meal 
or a night’s lodging. 

The Count’s manner of narrating his misfortunes 
•iirMa. pathetic in the extreme, and Mopy was 
deeply touched by it. It pained her sympathetic 
heart to think of one who had been intimately 
connected w’ith herself and her father — one whom 
Bhe reverenced as of noble birth being reduced 
to sue?! straits. Moreover, the Count’s appearance 
iqnde a powerful appeal to her pity. Never before 
had^he* beheld him so shabby and miserable. 
Ad^ne glancing at him now, would scarcely take 
him for a gentleman, much less a nobleman. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, so very sorry for yon,' ex- 
claimed the girl, in a burst of syinpathy ; * wdiat 
can I do ? Is there no way in which 1 can help 
yon?’ 

The nobleman wus profuse in apologies. He 
would not have dared to tell her of his troubles 
if he had imagined she would take them thus to 
heart. And yet it made him infinitely happy 
to know that she felt for him. No ; there was 
1 nothing she could do for him, unless — well, if she 
very much desired to serve , him, there wa.s a 
Email matter, a very trivial thing indeed.’ 

‘Pray, teK me,' urged Mopsy as he hesitated to 
name the slight favour. 

Well, he -was really ashamed to name such a 
thing f but if Miss Cheadlewood would be so kind 
as to oblige him with the loan of a few shillings, 
just to help him over the next day or two, till a 
friend who would not fail to find him emjdoymcnt 
should arrive iu Loudon, he should feel exceed- 
ingly indebted to her. 

Mopsy’s cheek, s crimsoned at his words. ‘ A few 
shillings ! ' He might have said a few pence, and 
it would be equally impossible fur her to help 

him. 

‘ Ob, I am so grieved,’ she cried in a tone of the 
utmost distress ; ‘ I would give you all iny money 
if I had any, but I have hone, absolutely none. 
My uncles do not give me a penny.’ 

The Count’s face changed. He had not calcu- 
lated on this ; but he made an effort to hide Lis 
'disappointment. 

‘It is nothing,’ he said lightly; ‘pray, do not 
let my difficulties trouble you. 1 thouglit that as 
a friend you might like to lend me the money 
rather than that 1 should have recourse to other 
means; but it will make little difference to me. 
For your own sake, iny dear Miss Margery, I am 
vexed to hear what you say. How can your 
uncles treat you so ? They are rich, are they not 1 ' 

‘Qh, very,’ exclaimed Mopsy ; * but they are very 
mean. Do you know, Uncle Barnabas is really an 
old miser. Fancy! I saw him last night in this 
room, sitting counting his money, when he 6up- 
pos^ every one else was in bed.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the Count, whoso countenance 
Buffdenly betrayed a look of deep interest. ‘Do 
you mean to say that he keeps hw money in the 
house?' 

‘Not mnch of it, as' a rule,’ replied Mopsy; ‘but 


this was some which ea^ in idtemoon, 

too late to be sent to i^e .banit.— ^ i .will' 
shew you where it iS. ITou. would,, '^ever guess 
the place.’ And "witlr' qaiefc movemeht ' she 
touched the tiny knob, ^^cn' her sharp eyes bad 
discerned beside the mauftelisbelf, and suddenly 
the panel gUdedvback and revealed the iron safe 
within. 

‘Dear me, how curious, how very ingenious,’ 
exclaimed her friend, leaning forward with eager- 
ness to examine the safe. " It was wonderful how 
it interested him. He went quite close to it, and 
felt the safe all over, examined the lock, and made 
os careful a survey of the whole concern as if he 
contemplated making a similar one. The safe 
was an old one, and by no means so secure as 
the Cheadlewoods believed, unless they imagined 
its safety to depend upon the ingenuity with which 
it was hidden from sight, rather than upon the 
strength of the lock. 

Mopsy, half-frightened at what she had done, 
was anxious to close the panel again as quickly 
as possible ; but the count would not allow her 
to do so till he had examined the safe as fully as 
he desired. ‘ A very clever contrivance,’ he said. 

‘ I suppose your uncle keeps his ready money 
here, lie mu.st be a very rich man.’ 

‘Yes, I believe so,’ said tbe girl as she hastily 
pushed back the panel. 

‘ And you will be a rich woman, Miss Margery, 
when you inherit his fortune ; f(,>r of cour.se he 
must mean to make you his heiress.’ 

‘ Me,’ stammered Mopsy, llnshing w’ith surprise 
at an idea which had never before occurred to her 
— ‘ me ; do you mean it — do you lliink Uncle will 
leave me his money ? ’ 

• ‘Why, surely; to whom else can he leave it? 
He has no child, nor nephew, ’i'lie wealth of 
both your uncles must come to you in lime. All ! 
you will indeed be a rich woman. You will scorn 
the poor Count then ; you will, .spurn liis friend- 
ship.’ 

‘Never!’ cried the girl impetuously, coming 
forward and giving the Count her hand. ‘ \'ou 
who were mv friend when 1 was poor and lonely, 
shall always bo my IVienJ ; and if ever I am rich, 
as you think I shall be, though I can scarcely 
believe it, 1 shall want to mvo j'ou some of iny 
money.’ / 

‘ Ah,’ ejaculated the Count, drawing her nearer 
to him, ‘you make me too happy.’ And then he 
bent his head and murmured some words, which 
made the girl’s cheeks flush crimson. Her 
thoughts bad at that instant been planning an 
innocent scheme for the temporary relief of her 
unfortunate friend ; and making the Count’s 
embarrassing words (whatever they were) a pre- 
text for quitting his presence for a few moments, 
she hurriedly left the room. 

It was some minutes ere Mopsy returned, 
and just as she was about to enter the room, 
she fancied she heard the peculiar click of 
tlie spring in the wooden panel which hid the 
safe ; but when she opened the door all was as 
she left it, and Grimaldi stood with his' back to 
the mantel-shelf, and his arms folded before 
him. 

‘I am 80 sorry that I cannot lend you the 
money you need,’ said Miss Cheadlewood in a 
faltering tone; ‘but I have brought you my 
dear father’s watch. I should not like to part 
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with-At. altogettier, b«l I lihouglit you might fiaean- 
whjjo.he itthle to— for it some nmuey. 
Wheu' you are ife^r '6n,,as you eurely will be 
before ioWg^ you cactTot^rn t|je watch to me/ 
-■‘YoU are-too %io 4 to me,* my dear Margery,’ 
exclaimea the CounV.with feeling; ‘but I really 
do not like to take this from you.’ 

• ‘Oh, do take it,’ uiged the* girl; ‘I would so 
much rather you did. Indeed, I shall feel quite 
unhappy if you refuse.’ 

‘Then I cannot make you unhappy,’ said the 
Count, graciously accepting the large, old-fashioned 
gold watch which Margery pressed into his hand ; 
‘and I promise to restore it to you at the first 
opportunity. And now with a thousand thanks 
for your generosity, I must hid you good-bye. — 
No ; I must not stay longer, much as I should 
like to do so.’ And with a hurried leave-taking 
the Count was gone. 

Mopsy went hack to her work with flushed 
cheeks and agitated manner. Robert’s heart sank 
within him as he noted her looks. ‘Your friend | 
has paid you a long visit,’ lie remarked. 

The girl’s colour deepened, and the long, dark j 
lashes drooped over her downcast 03'es as she 
niuriuured : ‘Indeed? The time did not seem 
■ long to me.’ 

The clerk’s heart grew heavier, and his dislike to 
distinguished foreigners more hitter than before. 
He w.itched Mopsy closely during the remainder of 
t)ic day, and oliserved that she spcjke little, and 
her thoughts seemed fir awaj’. lie was right in 
Mumi-'ing tliat Moji^y’s mind dwelt on the Count. 
The ftory of Jiis mi-fortunes had made a deep 
imjire -ion on her su.'t'('ptible nature. Moreover, 
a li w uuTds\\Iii(h he had uttered kcjit rerurring 
to her iiuiid, hiinging each tijue a tide of warm 
colour to her tli'’el.-i. "Whether -ho can respond 
to hU attaduiiimt or no*, a girl's heart is apt 
to ho tender towards her t’uNt lover; and to j 
Jlopcy in her lonely (ir])haiihood there was some- ' 
thing inexpres-'ihly bwtct iu the thought of being 
hi'inved, 

liir sleep that night was broken and unre- 
lic'hing. "Wihl dreams attended her slumbers, in 
wliiili both Count (Irimaldi and Robert Ware 
figured in the mos't remarkable manner. Once 
on awaking she fancied she heard footsteps and 1 
strange noises in the rooms below. Rut curious J 
noises w’ere not uiifreijuently heard in that ruinous , 
old dwelling, and the wind which was whistling 
round tlie liouse and fiercely rattling wdudows and 
doors, might W'ell l>e ludil accountable. So Mopsy ' 
cat'll}' peisuaded herself that it was fancy, and fell 
again into uneasy sleep. "When next she awoke it 
was considerably past her usual hour, and re- 
membering that iior uncle Jonathan had frequently 
lectured her on the virtue of early rising, Mopsy 
sprang hastily from bed. As she made her toilet, 
filie was conscious of unusual bustle and confusion 
belo V. yiie could hear her uncles’ voices raised 
high above their ordinary pitch, speaking in great 
excitement, whilst Mrs llasper’s shrill voice chimed 
in at intervals. "Wondering w'hat could have 
occurned to disturb the serenity of the household, 
Mopsy quickened her movements, and Avas soon 
down-stairs. The door of the ' back-parlour stood 
open, and inside the room she saw her uncles and 
Mrs Rasper— all three looking peatly agitated. 
Mopsy caught the words, ‘ Robbers,’ ‘ Ilouse- 
breakers,’ ‘ Police,’ 


‘ "What is the matter V she cried as she enteied. 
‘ Have robbers broken into the house V . 

‘ Ay, or at least one robber has,’ exclaimed her 
uncle Jonathan, pointing to an opening in the wall 
from which the panel had been pushed, hack 
‘ Sec ! the lock of that safe has been picked, and 
the cash-box carried away.’ 

‘ Containing no less than one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds,’ groaned her uncle Barnabas, 
'V’hose distress it was piteous to behold. ‘ Such a 
loss— such a terrible loss 1 And the ammbers o£ 
the notes not taken ! ’ j 

‘ Depend upon it, Barnabas, there is m'^’o in, 
this than meets the eye,’ remarked Jonathiuwwith 
bitter emphasis. ‘It is very remarkable, to say 
the least of it, that the cash-box should be taken 
away just on the very night when it happened to 
contain an unusually large sum of money.* • 

‘But who could have knowm that the money 
was there; and what thief could have* diarq^erea 
our safe V moaned Barnabas. 

‘Ah, that is the question,’ returned Mr Jona- 
than, eyeing Margery suspiciously. ‘I feel sure 
that it was no ordinary thief who did this thing ; 
or if so, lie must have received information from 
some one acquainted with our concerns.’ 

‘ I hope you don’t mean me,' put in Mrs Rasper 
hotly. * I ’m sure I could not inform the thief, 
for J never know’d of no safes there.’ 

‘ Silence, woman ! you need not attempt to clear 
yourself before you are accused,’ interposed Jona- 
than sharply. • 

‘ Perhaps the young la«ly can tell you some- 
lliing about it,’ suggested Mrs Rasper, her voice 
growing sharper with spite. ‘ I kmAv as how she 
was a-talking to a strange man in this very room 
yesterday morning.’ ^ ^ 

Dilopsy's face had grown deadly paleflind her 
limbs trembled beneath her as she listened to 
their word.s. With her first knowdedge of the 
crime there had flashed on her mind the terrible 
poa'-ihility that the Count w'os the, criminal. She 
remembered the minuteness with which he had 
inspected the safe, .and how on returning to the 
room after her biief absence she had heard a 
sound, which had l<>d her for a moment to believe 
that he bad been examining the safe in her 
absence. But swiftly as the thought came did she 
ilrive it back. No ; it was impossible : it w’as 
inonslrous to think of such a thing. The Count 
a housebreaker! It svas a mere coincidence 
that the rohliery should have happened on the 
night following Iiis visit. She was indignant at 
Mrs Rasper’s insinuation. * 

‘IIow dare you say such a thing?’ she cried, 
turning angrily upon llie w’oman ; ‘ that “ strange 
man,” us you call him, i.s a gentleman and a Count. 
He was my father's friend, and he is my friend. 
Jt is impossible that ho coidd have had anything 
to do with the robbery.’ 

But of this Mopsy’s uncles were naturally less 
confident, and the reluctant answers the poor girl 
gave to tlu'ir questions only strengthened their 
suspicious, till at length they forced her to confess 
liow' she had first learned of the existence of the 
sale, and how in a careless moment she had 
thoughtlessly shewn it to her friend. 

Tlie w'rath of the brothers Cheadlewood was 
fearful to witness ; and the epithets they hurled at 
their luckless niece were harsn as they were unjust. 
Slie was a mean, artful girl ; she was a spy ; she 
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was little better than a thief herself, for she had 
harboured and befriended a thief. They rued the 
day. she had entered their house. 

Jonathan Chcadlewood was, however, in his 
heart, apart from the mere loss of the money, 
not altogether displeased with what had tran- 
spired ; ' for he had not forgotten the chance 
words that had fallen from his brother at first 
when their niece had come, as to making her 
their heir ; and he was satisfied from what he saw 
.and heard in connection with this misfortune that 
nQ!,such folly was now possible on the part of his 
brohyr. 

M^y bore the situation with overwhelming 
anguish. Over and above her distress at being 
thus blamed was the painful dread lest her uncles’ 
■words should jirove true, and the Count be indeed 
the msifthey represented him to be. 

Robert "Ware on reaching the office was horror- 
struq^^iKpoil learning what had happened. He felt 
much sorrow and pity for Mopsy ; but when she 
appealed to him to declare that it was impossible 
that the- Count could have taken the money, be 
shook his head, and could say nothing. He had 
not Mopsy’s unbounded faith in distinguished 
foreigners, and it seemed to him that appearances 
were much against her noble acquaintance. The 
manner in which the robbery had been effected 
shewed that it was the work of some one well 
acquainted with the interior of the house. The 
robber had entered by the office-window, having 
cht his way through the shutter and forced open 
the window. From the office he. had passed into 
the back-room, and there in the most expert 
manner had forced back the lock of the safe ; 
and having abstracted the cash-box, had made 
good hiSj/^cape. 

Bringing his cool common-sense to bear on the 
matter, Robert "Ware was of opinion that the 
Cheadlewoods were right in jnclgiiig the Count to 
be the offender. His heart ached for Mopsy. It 
was a day of trial to her. Jonathan Chcadlewood 
lost no time in putting the affair into the hands 
of the police, and erelong these functionaries 
arrived on the scene, aud she was obliged 
to reply to their searching questions. All the 
evidence appeared to lead to one miserable con- 
clusion. But it remained for Mopsy herself to 
discover conclusive proof of her Iricnd’s guilt. 
That afternoon, while gazing from the window 
through which the thief had passed, her foot tro<I 
on something hard ; and stooping to discover what 
it , was, she lifted a clasp-knife, which she recog- 
nised at a glance as the Count’s, and which that 
adroit individual had evidently dropped in his 
hurried exit. Margery could not be mistaken ; 
she had often seen it in his hand, and once on 
their voyage home he had amused her by a sight 
of the various little tools which were comprised 
in this article. It was furnished with a cork- 
screw, a gimlet, and a screw-driver j and now 
as she picked it up, the screw-driver was drawn 
oat, as 4f it had been lately used. 

It was a painful discovery for poor Margery. 
She could now no longer doubt that the Count 
was guilty. And this was the man whom she 
had regarded as her best friend ! Alas for the 
trust of her heart! she had been grievously 
deceived. Mopsy hid the knife in her pocket, 
thankful that she, and no one else, had dis- 
, o^rrered it Meanwhilq, her uncles treated her 


with great severity, and but for Robert’h-con- 
stant kindness she would kave been miserable 
beyond endurance. Her face grew pale and thin, 
and her once lustrogs eyes wore the sad, patient 
expression of hopeless misery. 

THAMES CONSERVATORS AND THEHS . 
DUTIEa 

The most commercial river in the British domin- 
ions flows throngh what is now the greatest city 
in the world. Arising out of this fact, a singular 
contest was carried on for several centuries as to 
who should be the commander or owner of the 
Thames, its waters, its bed beneath the waters, 
and the margin of foreshore on each bank alter- 
nately flooded and laid bare every tide. The 
sovereign of the realm and the Lord Mayor of 
London have fought many a battle about it. 
Somewhat over twenty years ago an article in this 
Journal gave an outline of the curious struggle ; 
but so many important changes have since taken 
place, that it becomes desirable to present a few 
paragraphs giving a sketch of the 2 >rescnt state of 
the question. 

The Lord Mayor, representing the Corporation 
and the City of London generally, claimed many 
years ago, as we have implied, extensive powers 
of control over the navigation and fishery of the 
Thames. Quite early in the fifteenth century 
Sir John Woodcock, in one particular year Lord 
Mayor, ordered the destruction of all weirs and 
fishing-nets from Staines down to the liledway, 
in consequence of the injury which they occa- 
sioned both to the fishery and the navigation. 
Towards the close of the same century, the 
Corporation were intrusted l>y act of parliament 
with controlling po'wers over the banks of the 
river alternately laid bare and flooded tlirougli 
the cause just mentioned. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth orders were issued for regulating thci 
close or reserve times for all the various kinds of 
Thames fish, and prohibiting any fishing for the 
choice and delicate little whitebait at any point 
aiiove London. Whether this done to mono- 
pioliso the dainty for the bafnpiets of the City 
magnates and the freemen of the great comjianies 
or guilds, history saith not. 

The Lord High Admiral, about the period just 
named, began to dispute the right of the Corpora- 
tion to, the possession and exercise of such great 
powers. Litigation ensued, wdiicli nearly always 
ended in favour of the Corporation, who could 
appeal to acts of parliament aud still more ancient 
royal charters ,as proving the validity of the right 
claimed. James I., probably as a result of the 
litigation, gave a new charter recognising and 
sanctioning the Corporation as bailifl’s or conser- 
vators of the noble river ; and sub-sequent statutes 
acknowledged the authoritative character of this 
charter. A stone called London Stone was set up 
on the north bank of the river near Staines, to 
mark the upi>er or Western limit of the jurisdiction ; 
the' lower or eastern limit being denoted by the 
opening known as Yantlet Creek on the Kentish 
shore, and the village of Leigh on that of Essex. 
The distance between these two extremes is no 
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less tluin eighty miles— a formidable grasp for the 
citizens and the Corporation. 

All these powers are now transferred, with 
many altemtions and additions, ^ to a Board of 
Conservancy, with headquarters in Trinity Square 
near the Tower and the river. About twenty 
years back, an act of parliament endeavoured to 
Set at rest several jarring interests concerned in 
the matter, by careful selection of twelve Conser- 
vators. Seven years later another statute added 
six more to the members of the Board. Two years 
ago another act again was piussed, establishing 
arrangements under which the river is at present 
managed. The jurisdiction now extends so far 
westward os to ' Cricklade in Gloucestershire : 
from Staines to that point is named the Upper 
Tlvanica; and from Staines down to Yantlet Creek, 
the Lower Thames. The present Board is thus 
singularly made up — the Lord Mayor, two Alder- 
men, and four Common Council men,, to represent 
the City and Corporation ; two members appointed 
or nominated by the Board of Trade ; two by the 
Admiralty ; two by the Trinity House ; two by 
the owners of sliii)piiig registered in the port of 
London ; two by owners of lighters and steam- 
tugs ; one by the owners of river passenger- 
steamers ; one by dock-owners and wharfingers ; 
and four to repre.sent various interests on the 
LTpper Thames, If so many doctors should 
octasionaliy dilfer (which is more than probable), 
the vote of a majority decides the point at issue. 
A large stall of persons is employed as _ river- 
keepers, river-inspectors, harbour-masters, inspec- 
tors of nuisances, inspectors of explosives — with 
the necessary supply of row-boats, sailing-cutters, 
ami steam-kuuiches for their use. 

The rules laid down by the Board for the 
practical management of the Thames and its banks 
are numerous and fully set forth. The officers 
are to remove any obstructing vessel or craft out 
of tbe way, and make Ibc owner pay the cost of 
so doing. On the Upper Thames no steamer 
may ply between Teddington Lock and Cricklade 
at such speed as to endanger any other craft, or 
to injure the hanks by driving up surf. No person 
is allowed to ride or drive on tint towing-patii, or 
unload anything on it, or place any vessel on the 
shore in front of it, or take any sand or gravel 
fi'om the banks. No vessel is to remain in any 
lock a longer time than is necessary to pass 
through, nor towed along the j^ath except by a 
rope "sufficiently tdevaled to protect tlie banks, 
gates, &c. from injury. All kinds of craft pay 
toll or dues, varying in amount for pleasure-boats, 
house-boats (to form a floating dwelling for a 
Avbole family of bumble river-folk), pfeasure- 
steamers, skills, randans, canoes, punts, dingies, 
and shallops ; these tolls will secure a free passsqje 
through the up-river locks at any time. The 
Conservators are also owners and? managers of 
ferry-boats above Teddington, the use of which 
can be obtained for conveying passengers, vehicles, 
horses, and other live-stock across the river, at 
specified fares. 

In .like inauucr, strict rules are laid down for 
the fishery of the Thames. Salmon, salmon-trout 
(if any should by chance appear !), trout, pike, 


fence is defined for the various kinds. The kinds 


of net to he prohibited, and the size and weight 
below which the several sorts of fish mtwt not b® 
taken, are also stated. 

The Conservators have the handling of rather 
a large sum of money every year. In 1879 they 
received about eighty thousand pounds in tonnage- 
dues, pier-dues, tolls, canal and water companies’ 
payments, rents for accommodation, fines and pen- 
alties, ballast-licenses, raising and removing wrecks 
and obstructions, tbe use of moorings and moor- 
ing-chain service-craft, hire of tugs, hopper-baiges>, 
and dredgers. All this refers to tbe Lower 
Thames ; the Upper Thames brought in an adfti- 
tional sum of sixteen thousand ponnds, r^ing 
the amount to nearly six figures. The expendi- 
ture, about equal to tbe receipts, was made np 
of a multitude of items, mostly in salaries and 
wages. • . 

New duties bftve recently been intrusted to .the 
Board. Consequent on the great injuiy lyrought 
by floods and high tides on the low-lying parts of 
tlie river-banks, the legislation is taking that 
matter in hand. Also a statute is now in force 
to prevent the passing of sewage or other offensive 
or deleterious refuse into the river above the 
intake of the companies supplying the metropolis * 
with water. Inspectors are sent by the Board to 
ferret out any infringement of the rules ; and 
notices are sent giving warning. These notices 
are addressed to poor-law guardians, mayors, &c. 
of corporate towns, local boards, sanitary autho- 
rities, churchwardens, and other bodies. Tl» 
Board may enforce the observance of the law in 
these matters, by fines and penalties if neces- 
sary. ♦ 

Thus w'o see that the Conservators of the 
Thames are tolerably busy persons. 
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CHAPTER It. 

It is necessary to the proper unfolding of our 
story that we should here refer to certain inci- 
dents that occurred a few days previous to the 
receipt of the foregoing communication. 

There lived at the time in a wretched hovel, 
standing a few yards back from the Kenlyn 
turnpike, and at no great distance from Kingston- 
brea, an old and wrinkled woman. So far as was 
known, she had neither friends nor kindred. She 
had come into the neighbourhood a few years 
before footsore and in rags, with aU 4ier worldly 
goods tied up in a small bundle. At first, she 
had occupied a neatly furnished cottage belonging 
to Joseph Treiuerton, who, being unable to 
secure the rent from her, and failing likewise 
to prevail with her to quit the house quietly, 
served her, after much commendable forbearance 
on his part, with the usual writ of ejectment 
This justifiable act of the farmer’s, the old, woman 
keenly reseuted; she never met him afterwards 
without grinning derisively in his face, spitting 
with emphasis on the ground, and using certain 
epithets the mention oi w'hicii would shock ears 
polite. Now, w'hethcr her peraonal appearance, 
by no means prepossessing, was in a great measure 
accountable for the imputation, or whether it 
rested on grounds more plausible, it was certain 
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that Martha Macgnire was pretty generally heheved 
to be a p^tiser of the Black Art, the prevailing 
opinion having been that she had bartered her 
soul to the Evil One for the power of working 
mischief, herself undetected, on whomsoever might i 
have offended her. Had Joseph Tremerton, there- 
fore, been a timid or superstitious man, he would 
have stood in mortal awe of a visitation of evil 
in some shape or another from the above quarter, 
on account of the grudge that was owed him. 
^ing, on the contrary, brave and not over-credu- 
lou^ and doubting moreover, Martha’s ability to 
in^%ra him seriously in any way in which she 
miglil hope to escape detection, he regarded her 
without tear, and returned silent contempt for 
the unmerited abuse which she heaped upon him. 
Nevertheless, Martha was rightly set down as a 
dangeiiofSs woman by nearly all who knew her, 
and. was rigorously shunned by ler neighbours, 
who b^eving her to be a witch, told absurd tales 
about *ner — of prayers muttered backwards, mid- 
night iucahtatious, and supernatural flights through 
the air on a broomstick. Certainly the old 
woman’s pretensions, mode of life, and evident 
_ eccentricity tended rather to confirm, in the minds 
of a people prone to superstition, the truth of the 
reports concerning her. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Martha was an adept in the art of extorting 
money ; but the means she used were anything hut 
supernatural. Fortune-telling was her professed 
avocation, by which she eked out the resources she 
derived from the charity of the ‘great folk,’ who 
had from the first held out a helping hand to, and 
compassionated the ‘poor, friendless, stranger 
woman.’ ' 

It chanced, then, that as Philip Tremerton 
was returning one evening from the Pendragon, 
he espiecT'this old beldam sitting upon a log of 
wood by the door of her hovel, where she was 
apparently enjoying the night-breeze and the 
rays of the full-moon. Philip was in right good 
humour that night, for the fair Ilachel had been 
unusually afl'ahle, aud he felt in consequence w’ell 
pleased with himself and with all the Avorld 
besides. 

‘ Good-evening to you, Martha,’ he said, step- 
ping carelessly up to. her. ‘ How fares it with 
Martha Maeguire to-night ?’ 

‘ Lor, Master Philip, is it you ? ’ whined the old 
crone in return. * The times be changed, me- 
thinks, that such a fine gentleman as you have 
become should step out of his way to have word 
of mouth with the likes of me !— -Thank you, i 
Mtister Philip, I’m as well as an old woman of 
nigh upon eighty years can fairly expect to he ; 
though, to be sure, ’tis sore, sore work when the 
rheumatiz strikes home to these old limbs of 
mine ! — But how fares it with Master Philip and 
his pretty little lady-love at Kenlyn ? 1 dare 

swear he’s reckoned a valiant youth to have won 
the daughter of the Dragon ! ’ And parting her 
toothless jaws, the blear-eyed hag grinned in the 
moonlight at her own facetious sally. ‘ Sure, sure, 
there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and j 
all is not gold that glitters,’ she went on, stringing j 
together a number of proverbs more or less appro- 
priate; ‘bat evil’s the day when the course of true 
Jove is ruffled by the winds of adversity 1 Master 
Philip, I reckon, has his bird in the hand, which, 
ail the wiwld over, is worth a score in the bush ! ’ 
Agaiot she griuued, uttering a strange, shrill, 


mocking laugh, which jarred very unpleasantly 
on Philip’s wondering ‘ 

‘Mortna Macgnire,’ he began, when she had 
ceased laughing, ‘ it, is reported in these parts 
that you ate a marvellously wise woman, having 
deep knowledge of things your neighbours never 
so much as heard of, aud that the gift has been 
bestowed upon you of foreseeing future events; 
Robin Hawthorne and Bessie Linnet had their 
fortunes told by you just before they were married ; 
and from what I have heard them say, I should 
imagine that your predictions had so far been 

^ well home out Now, I have but little 
n fortune-telling ; but since you have made 
a lucky guess in one instance, you may chance to 
do so in another. Be kind enough, therefore, to 
foretell the future of Philip Tremerton of King- 
stonbrea.’ 

‘Lack-a-day! the poor fortune-tellers have a 
hard time of it in these evil days. The great folk 
don’t believe in ’em, and the common folk think 
bad of ’em ; and so between the two their craft is 
like enough to die a speedy death, through no fault 
of their own. It will pleasure me, Master Philip, 
to teU you your fortune ; but a silver sixpence 
must first cross my palm, to brighten the second- 
sight.’ 

Our hero was generous that evening. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket, and brought up 
from the bottom thereof a silver shilling. ‘Take 
this, Martha,’ sjiid he, giving her the coin; ‘and 
be sure you keep nothing back.’ 

A siugnlarly incongruous pair they formed, 
standing out upon a patch of bright greensward, 
and fully revealed in the broad summer moon- 
light — the old and withered Avomaii holding in 
her shrivelled palm the hand of the stalwart 
country swain. 

‘ A short line for good crosses here,’ she began 
in the jargon of her craft ; ‘ and a long lino for 
good, stretches right across the palm ! The conr-so 
of your true love has run pretty sinootlily as yet, 
Master Philip. But what is this I see near the 
ball of the thumb? A long deep furrow, that 
forebodes much ill ! See how dangerously it 
sweeps along, and meets, ay, and crni^ses the long 
line for good! 0 Master Pliilip, Master Philip!’ 
she went on in a \>’iiining tone; ‘the pity of the 
thing ! — To think that all has been for naught ; 
that you have wooed but in ; for most rin- 
happy the fate of the lover, ami short indtHid his 
love-dream, when the lines cross so !’ She dropped 
his haml, and as though overcome by pity for the 
man whose unhappy future she so clearly foresaw, 
hung down her head, and with eyes fixed on the 
ground,* became absorbed apparently in a train of 
perplexing thought. 

Despite his avowed disinclination to believe in 
the fortune-teller’s art, Pliilip at tliat moment was 
conscious of a* cold shudder. The words of the 
soothsayer, uttered with a solemn and sympathising 
accent, had made a deep impression upon him, for 
somehow he felt that they had been spoken in all 
sincerity and truth. He made an effort, however, 
to shake off the gloomy depression which had 
fallen upon him. ‘ Is there no way, Martha,’ he 
asked, ‘in which the evil that threatens to blast 
my life may be averted ? ’ 

But Martha was still to all appearance absorbed 
in her own meditations, and did not reply until 
the question had been repeated. ‘ Pliilip Tremer- 
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tonj’ she then made answer, looking nn qnicldy, 

* it is now many years ago tMt yonr fatner turned 
the poor helpless woman firOm the door, when 
she had scarcely a shoe to her foot, and not a six- 
pence in the world to bless herself with. It was a 
hard, cruel act. But let by-gones be by-gones, 
She no longer bears him ill-will, and would rather 
do a good than a bad tarn for one of his flesh and 
blood. The evil may indeed be averted. Master 
Philip ; and the means by which it may be so, are 
in my hands to give or keep back !’ 

‘ It gold can purchase so signal a service of you, 
Martha, only name the price, and it shall be 
paid.’ 

‘ It is fitting, young man, that you should speak 
of gold ! The herbs whose juices compose my 
philter have cost me many a blistered heel in long 
u'cary tramps over the hillside in the night-time ; 
for they are rare — very rare, and must be gathered 
at the fall of the moon. But I will not be hard 
upon you, Master Philip ; for one golden sovereign 
the potion shall be yours ! ’ 

Again Philip’s hand found its way into his 
pocket, but not quite so readily as on tlie first 
occasion, and emerged therefrom with the de- 
mamlcd coin betwixt the fingers. 

‘ Follow me ! ’ said the fortune-teller, when he 
had given her the money. ‘My dwelling is a 
humble one, but will shelter yon, whilst my 
philter is preparing.’ 

Philij) accordingly followed his strange com- 
panion across tlie threshold of her ill-conditioned 
mud hovel ; and taking a seat by the fire, wanned 
himself— -for the night had become chilly — at its 
mouldering ember-s. It grieves ns sorely thus to 
shew how rc.'idily our hero became the dupe of 
this dosiguing old wom.an. It must be remembered, 
however, that Philip was in love, and that whilst 
under the inilnencc of the tender passion, a man 
cannot he regarded quite as a free agent, his I 
tlioughls, feelings, and actions being determined 
by u motive-power often directly antagonistic j 
to tbe guiding principle of his life. j 

Martha Maeguire now busied herself by collect- 
ing from various cupboards and drawers, bnndle.s 
of dried herbs, and pliiuls containing different 
coloured liquids ; portions of the contents of 
which, together with the herbs, she placed in a 
metal pot, and setting the ves.sel over a slow fire, 
began Stirling its contents with an iron ladle, 
reciting the while, in a low monotonous key, such 
tioggerel rhyme.s of obscure meaning as the fol- 
lowing : 

Thy lady-love’s hair, 

Now silky and fair, , 

Will grow white and wan 
Before all is done. 

Hie away, hie away, over the sea I 
’Tis an old, old tale, « 

That will ne’er grow stale 
So long as iu greenwood, grows the tree. 


And again ; 


Stir the pot quickly ; 

O’er a young man’s love 
Dangers hang thickly, 

As the stam set above ! 

Stir the pot faster ; 

Ay, make it boil 1 
J will o’ermaster ; 

Danger 1 ’ll foil. 


‘And noWf Master FhBip,^iuud 
sently, rifdng and pomring oS the lijpwt 
earthenware veesel, Hhe draught is |»«piteed» 
and the charm complete ! As the wind driyaB 
before it tbe sear yellow leaf, so will this potioa 
sweep every danger from the ^th of young lovt 1 
Drink it to the dregs, whilst the ma^cal power 
works ! ’ 

Philip received the proffered cup ; but it wae 
not without some misgivings that he raised it to 
his lips. Evil things were said of Martha Mach 
guire ; and the remembrance of these now flllen 
him with apprehension and awe ; so thak if re- 
quired no little effort on his part to s^mon 
sufficient courage to swallow a medicament pre- 
pared by her hands. But then, was she not an 
exceedingly xvise woman, who could read the 
future as clearly as a book 1 And had* she not 
discerned, about to befall him, some dire calamity 
that would shatter his heart of hearts ^ And then, 
again, had she not apprised him of his dang*er, in 
a voice which savoured of truth and heart-felt 
sympathy? Surely, therefore, both literally and 
figuratively, he held his fate in his own hands ; 
and rather would he die than live to see the day 
when Eachel Silveilocke should be lost to him’ 
for ever. The bare thought of this turned the 
balance of bis wavering determination, and 
having lifted the beaker a second time to his lips, 
he disposed of its nauseous contents at one 
deep draught. 

And here let us pau.9c again, to offer some 
slight apology for Philip, guilty of what may be 
deemed an act of unpardonable folly. At the 
date of our stpry, albeit not marfy years ago, a 
strong belief iu witchcraft was prevalent amongst 
the lower and middle class population of West 
Cornwall, where the farmers’ .sons aiKTUalighlers 
— and maybe others of yet higher dcgi'ee — made 
it a practice to con-sult, iu all affairs of the heart, 
coitain cunning women, reputed to have the 
power of foreseeing, and to some extent conlyoll- 
ing the course of future events ; so that Philip 
Tiemerton, in confiding on this occasion in Martha 
Maeguire, w’as but lollowiiig a custom then in 
vogue with persons of his condition iu life in 
that part of the shire. 

He had not long swallowed the draught, how- 
ever, before a peculiar dizziuc.^s attacked him ; 
bis head swam, and everything around hip 
' seemed to be moving upwards and downwards in ' 
the most bewildering manner imaginable. A cold 
i numbness then spread over his body, and all 
j sounds struck dull and muflled on his ear,‘ as 
j though they came Iroin a considerable distance. 
Alarmed at symptoms so unusual, he made an 
I effort to rise, and was completely dismayed to 
find that his strength had quite deserted him. 

‘You old harridan!’ he spluttered out angrily; 
‘you have given me poison instead of a love- 
I philter ! I '11 have you burnt for a— for a — 

^vi ’ But his ideas became confused, and 

his utterance thiclc. A curtain of impciuetrable 
cloud appeared to be closing in around him ; and 
with a shrill, mocking laugh ringing in his ears, 
ho became bereft of thought and feeling, and 
remembered nothing more. 

How long be remained in a state of insensi- 
bility, Philip Tremerton never knew ; but with 
returning consciousness came a feeli:i^ of coldness 
to his face and neck. He opened his eyes to see 
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Mftrtha Macguire standing before him, rather 
vigorously flapping his face with a towel, which 
she dipped from time to time in a bowl of spring 
water. 

‘So ho ! he 's just himself again,’ she croaked 
on seeing his eyelids lifted ; * coming around as 
right as a trivet, I ’ll be dare sworn ! Ah, well-a- 
day ! it was a wee bit too strong for him ; but it 
will work all the more surely.’ 

Philip, whose brain was in a strangely dazed 
and bewildered condition, could not, at first, fully 
tak^ in the circumstances of the situation ; but 
after* few’ minutes, his faculties having cleared 
a littlu he noticed on a three-legged piece of 
furniture, which, as an apology for a table, 
occupied the centre of the floor, what, he fell 
sure, he had not pre%'iously seen upon it— a 
lighted -dindle and writing materials, apparently 
but just used ; and, wbat struck him as siiigu- ' 
larly inexplicable, lying beside them an open 
sheet of note-paper, on ■which he recognised, or 
fancied he recognised, his ow'n handwriting. lie 
was about to remark on the latter circamstance, 
■when Martha, seeing the direction his eyes had 
taken, hastily snatched np the written paper, and 
folding it in her sinewy lingers, concealed it care- 
fully iu her bosom. lie saw', therefore, that any 
question he might put concerning it would pro- 
bably be useless, and bis enfeebled condition 
precluded biin, at that moment, from resolutely 
dcinaiuling an exqdanation. 

The door of the cottage stood open, admitting 
the cool night-breeze, which, as it played on 
Philip's face, helped to remove the lingering 
etfects of the vile, decoction which had so grievously 
disordered his faculties. By its freslieuing influ- 
ence, strength, feeling, and clearness of perception 
gradually returned to him ; and he felt at last 
that he had once more recovered his senses and 
the wonted power in his linihs. 

‘ Martha Macguire,’ he said, rising, preparatory 
to taking his leave ; ‘ it is my firm belief, in spite 
of your avowed interest in iny w'elfari*, that yon 
have made me the victim of a sorcerer’s trick, for ! 
some base purpose of your own. But mark yon ! 
if evil comes of it to me or to mine, do not expect 
to escape the keen edge of my resentment !’ 

A lo^vv, derisive chuckle w'as the only response 
the aged dame thought proper to make ; and 
Philip stepped out into the night, congratulating 
himself that, though minus a guinea, he quitted 
the witch’s dwelling with sound life in his body. 
Was it fancy, or did he really hear, as be wended 
his way homewards that night, tlie cruaking voice 
of the hag, chanting again that extraordinary ditty 
which had app.arcntly assisted her in tlie prepara- 
tion of hep potion ? 

'Thy lady-love’s hair, 

Jn'ow silky and fair, 

Will grow white and wan 
Before all is done. 

Hie a'way, hie away, over the sea ! 

’Tis an old, old tale, 

That will ne’er gnw stale 
So long as in greenwoo<l grows the ■tree. ' 

But Philip hastened on. He had heard and 
seen enough of Martha Macguire for one night at 
least ; and he quickened his pace, to get out of 
hearing of the possible sound of her voice. As a 


neighbouring clock stmek twelve, he reached his 
father’s farmstead. 

And 80 the next dOy came, and the next ; again 
Philip visited Penisratim ; and the hours sped 
swiftly along with him, ‘ on the wings of love’s 
sweet dream,’ ere that fatal morning came on 
which was thrust into bis hand the letter which, 
as we have seen, so rudely dashed his hopes to ' 
the ground and overwhelmed him with sore per- 
plexity. When on this occasion he had recovered 
from the first stunning effect of the blow, and had 
regained sufficient power of thought to reflect, it 
occurred to him, iu view of the incidents just 
related, that Martha Macguire, if she were not 
indeed W'holly accountable in the matter, had at 
least taken a very prominent part iu bringing 
about the present disastrous state of things. And 
yet, how she had induced Mrs Silverlocke, except, 
forsooth, by means that ■were supernatural, to 
address so harsh and uncompronU'>ing a letter to 
I him, he was certainly at some loss to conjecture. 

I But what should he do? Would it serve any 
' good purpose to present himself to the writer of 
I the letter, and strenuously asserting his ignorance 
j of a justifiable cause, demand an explanation of 
i the severe and unmerited treatment he 'had 
j received at her hands f Xo ; he thought it cer- 
j tainly would not ; for if — as appeared but too 
I ]>robable — she had what she believed to be good 
grounds for doubting his constancy to her daugliter, 

I it w’as not likely she would lend a very puliimt 
j hearing to liis jirotestations— however genuine 
they might be — of injured innocence. Bather 
i should he go at once to the probable foiintain-liead 
of the mischief, and braving a second time the 
dangers of sorcery and wntchcraft, extort from 
Martha Macguire, by dint of threat and expostula- 
tion, what share she had rcallv liad iu bringing 
down this crushing weight of evil on his licail. 

The same evening, therefore, found him on 
his way to the fortune-teller’s cottage ; tlio road, 
being a short-cut, taking him through rii h green 
pastures and fields of growing corn. It was fine 
of those delightful evenings, sngge.-.tive of ineffable 
peace and (quietude, which are sometimes met 
with at the cn I of June, when Nature, having 
I decked herself out in all the leafy luxuriance, of 
I midsummer splendour, enjoys for a brief season 
the languor of her ■well-earned^repose. The air 
was pure and soft, and came Redolent of wild- 
ihyrae and honey.suckle from the warm and lialniy 
south ; whilst acro.ss a broad plain of cbetdccrefl 
wood and meadow-land fell shadows long and 
deep, in which, whore the sedgy meadows bordered 
on the running brook, and tall bulrushes bent to 
the passing breeze, red and jiiobald cattle were 
ruminating in the enjoyment of calm content. 

Philip was not dead to the charms of external 
nature ; and he enjoyed, so far as the, great weight 
at his heart would allow him to enjfiy anything, 
this peaceful evening scone. 

The jiathway he pursued brought him at length 
to a moss-grown stile, which marked at this point 
the termination of cultivated land ; and stepping 
over it, he entered a shadowy wo<jd, crowded with 
tangled undergrowth. Hawthorn, oak, and hazel 
interlaced their branches in a dense network 
overhead ; whilst the banks to riebt and left were 
covered with delicate moss ana mazy masses of 
fern, the long pendent fronds of which overlapped 
the grass-grown way. Here and there, the stately 
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foxglove oj^xeared its shaft of purple bells in catelogue has lost that agreeable w»ri^y.',’4l^ch 
strong relief against the shady spaces Vtween the then existed. There are more partridges J&s rtef 
tree-stems. And fram everywhere came the ^^d innumerably more pheasants itt m 

LKXt'ri’i Z “P7i «■» %,‘i t 

■tealing thiongh the leaf-wrought eauopv above, f™** •“'« “““1 <» “• "Km 

made patines of glowing and toering light on still lingers, being in some places protected ; but 
' the ground, and on the moss-flecked trunks of the the stork and the crane have gone ; and the 

. bittern comes to us only as a rare visitant. 

Philip, as he threaded his way through the 'j'jjg avocet, the spoonbill, the stilt-plover, and 

other forma of erguiaite beauty, are now a» 

now and again the branches that obstructed his , ^ , . r i r ^ -n -s, - t 

path, became conscious of an unusual lethargy but hams-ied from Great Britain, only occurting 
creeping over him, which weighed heavily on his as rare and exceptional immigrants at uijertaiu 
spirits and weakened his physical powers. And periods. ^ 

it wMs now that it occurred to him that, for no By the naturalist however, and especially by the 
reason which he could strictly define, his purposed gourmet, the foregoing could ho better spMcd than 
interview with Martha Maeguire could prove no ^^lat pretty little plover the Buff, and BiS grace- 
other than barren of result. But he still pushed consort the Keeve — ^the former name being 
f.u»urd», following ll,e roadway over the sido j I j 

ol a shtdving bank, and paused at length on the ^ ^ i i i. l r t * i i * 

brink of a mirling watercourse, whichT overhung Once abundant on the wastes of Lincolnshire 
by trees, meandered through the dell. And as he and Norfolk, and plentiful throughout the broad 
stood dreamily ga/iiig on its rippling .surface, it fens of these counties, this bird now exists iu 
appeared to him tliat this little woodland brook England only in Leadcnhall Market, as a Dutch, 
typilied in its varying flow the progress of his visitor, and even this in small numbers and 

own unfortunate love. There, at the base of uncertain intervals. But even when most 
yonder mos.s-clad rock, how deep and strong the nmugrous, the bird was always a puzzle to us. 
current; luiiher down, how smooti and p aci arrived at the regular period of migration, 
and sweet, smiling lu the broad light of day, ,, r a -i i *i • i -.i 

and reflecting the vaporous clouds and ethereil of April ; and then remamed with 

tints of the sky; hut just at his feet how ^ months only. The Beeve, the female, 
Surely troubled and vexed, as it battled with the is a. sober-looking bird, somewhat like a snipe, 
oL.'tructing weeds, and seethed over its pebble- except that the bill is much shorter. The 

strewn course! lie had not courage enough to plumage, as we remember it wbeif the bird was a 

look farther below, but turned aw-ay with a sicken- yearly Visitant to our shores, had shades of blackish- 
ing pain at his heart ; and overcouie by a 'weari- gray above, and white beloisr^mNot so 

ness which prostrated both mind and body, threw jj^^y^ygy male bird, the BulT. At ordinary 
nimceli down at the fout oi a dark-leaved oak. . , h • . i i. . 

Whilst here, a luill-wakcful dreaminess stole periods, it is true, lie could hardly be distingu^^^^ 

over him, iu wliidi the twitteiing of the birds, from the Leevc except by bis laiger size, but the 

the music of the leaves, and the purling of the moment the courting season came on, lie downed 

litthf hiook at his feet seemed so many far-aiyay his best and gayest plumage and set out ‘a-wooing.’ 
suiiuds, lireaking softly on his car, and soothing His aspect became at once bold and vigorous ; his 
his tioubled s]nrit to luxurious rest. Presently, cheeks, previously covered with a pale flaccid skin, 
hi>> ideas became confused ; he* could not quite became crimson with excitement ; whilst round 
remember wliere he was,, but thought somehow, ^ prodigious frill of feathers, 

that Ills helovei Badiel was by his side, whisper- completely surrounded and almost buried 

mg sweet words of gracious trust Then the , . , , i • r .i ^/i u 

sounds got to be still farther away, and became his head. Hence his name ; for the appendage bore 
very faint indeed; until they ceased altogether, a strong general reseiuhlance to tho-.e peculiar mils 
and Pliilip’s weary soul lapsed into oblivious so much iu vogue with court ladies in the days 
sleep. of Queen Elizabeth. Thus arrayed, he alighted 

in an open place, some elevated spot or hillock 

T H li" T* TT V T? A 'V D P P F V*F mursli, aud immediately began to march 

THE LUI’F AND LLEVL. ^ regularly, that the 

As the face of England is altered by the progress ground was fairly beaten down. As soon as a 
of drainage aud the cutting down of woods and single Beeve .shewed herself, all the Buffs in the 
cojises, the birds which were formerly numerous neighbourhood began to struggle for the right to 
amongst us, and enjoyed the solitude which fen and woo the lady ; and so severe were these battles, 
forest afforded them, are gradually disappearing, that Linux'us christened the species with the 
Some may even be regarded as practically extinct, appropriate name pngnar . The prize of these con- 
appearing only once or twice a year in the form tests would probably fall to the strongest or most 
of forlorn wanderers who have lost their way pugnacious of the male rivals ; and as the Buff, 
on their passage, or some vanerablo bird striving unlike any other birds of this family, is poly- 
iu vain to discover the spot where as a nesUiug ganious, a successful combatant might fly off with 
it was hatched and reared. If we search England half-a-dozen fair admirers. When the courting 
through, ■we shall probably find that it possesses as season was over, all this finery disappeared j the 
many birds now as it did a century ago ; but the ruff rapidly fell off ; the crimson cheeks became 
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pale and flaccid j and tlie hitherto pugnaciota bird 
became as quiet as a Iamb. 

One marked peculiarity was, that this ornamen- 
tal appendage, the ruff, was almost never of the 
same colour or markings. Amongst one hundred 
birds carefully examined, the resemblance was only 
perfect in two •, some are as to groundwork black ; 
others white ; others brown, of various shades ; and 
these again axe marked with shadings of black, 
brown, or white. 

T^e Zoological Society tried a few years ago 
to asc«^ain whether, after its annual moulting, the 
bird resumed the same coloured ruff. Portraits 
were taken of the birds, which were numbered, 
and a qvrresponding number was affixed on a 
small tablet to the bird’s leg. The result was 
that the cokour of the ruff was found to be the 
same in each succeeding year. 

Whilst the poor Ruff, however, was parading his 
plumage on his hill of combat, a subtle enemy, 
man, "was plotting his destruction. The fowler 
had concealed close by the liaunt of the birds a 
long net, under which he introduced some stuffed 
Reeves, and then imitated the cry of the bird. It 
did not take long before the impassioned Ruffs 
rushed under the net, which falling upon them, 
captured them in considerable nuiuhers. The 
naturalist Pennant tells us of forty-four birds 
taken in one haul in the fens of Lincolnshire, and 
that one fowler would take forty to fifty dozen 
in a season. Sir Lubbock, in his Fauna of Nor- 
folk, says that in that county, nets were never used 
to taken.lrtT;« birds, but snares made of hoKchair. 

Ruff and Reeve, eaten au naturel, were very 
different from the same birds after they had 
been fed and fattened. To prepare them for the 
tabk, the birds were fed in confinement on hemp- 
seed, bread, milk, and sugar, till they attained the 
perfection of plumpness. The preliminary feed- 
ing and preparation of the Ruff for tlie market 
was indeed in itself an art. ‘ Great judgment is 
required,’ says Pennant, ‘in taking the proper 
time for killing them (when they are at the 
highest pitch of fatness) ; for if that is neglected, 
' the birds are apt to fall away. In preparing them 
for table, they are dressed like a woodcock, with 
thejr intestines or “trail;” and wdien killed at 
the critical time, say the epicures, are reckoned 
the most delicious of all morsels.’ 

Mr Stevenson, writing of this species in his 
Birds of Norfolk, says : ‘ At the present time [1870] 
the neighbourhood of Hickling Broad is annually 
visited by a few ; but should they become exter- 
minated, the last of the Norfolk Ruffs will have 
disappeared.' 

In Lincolnshire, the bird now only occurs 
occasionally in the spring months, but in very 
limited numbers. lu the autumn, it is more 
frequently met with, being then on 'pasmige 
through the district. At this season, however, 
the Ruff has entirely lost all traces of his 
brilliant nuptial, plumage, the beautiful collar 
• baving been shed about t^e end of June. 


The writer of Ibis met, a few years ago, an old 
Lincolnshire lawyer whose experience just touched 
the golden days of wild-fowl shooting. He said 
he had often shot the Ruff and eaten it, hut found 
it, like all the genus, ‘ marshy ’ and insipid. On 
one occasion, however, an epicure asked him to 
sup on these birds, fattened in the usual way ; and 
my informant said that the recollection of that 
supper remained after forty years ! 

SOME YULE-TIDE MYSTERIES. 

BT A DAUGHTEE OP THE HOUSE. 

I AM a member of a large and flourishing family, 
and I must say the month before Christmas is a 
most mysterious period. The first indication of 
the commencement of this mysterious period is to 
be perceived in our faces and our manoeuvres. 
A meditative air is obvious — notes are made and 
hastily concealed — purses flit about more than is 
their Avont— and there is a general tendency to 
isolation, foreign to the natural gregarious habits 
of the family. Innocent and vague questions are 
asked, as : ‘ What do you think of such and such a 
thing? What’s your opinion of So-and-so’s works ? 
What is the best colour for winter wear ? Do 
you think red, or blue ? Have you seen tliis or 
that in So-and-so’s shop-window?’ And such ques- 
tions are answered in a like innocent, vague, but 
truthful manner. As time proceeds, mysterious 
lonely walks are taken by the various members, 
who are never seen to return, but are believed to 
creep in under the shelter of the dark afternoon. 
To the c.xporienced ear, a low single knock might 
be heard, and then a stealthy foot upon the stairs, 
and the tiniest rustle of paper, as some one in 
outdoor babiliraent, with numerous appendages, is 
believed to glide up-stairs and disappear within the 
portals of his or her especial sanr.lum, 

I The other menjbers of the family are assembled 
I in the dining-room or drawin.g-room, or scattered 
I about the house. Could they jujssibly have 
heard the low single knock, the stealthy, oiit- 
door-aceoutred foot upon the (Aairs, the rustle of 
paper ? No ; they continue through all as befoix*, 
their faces beaiuing with blissful unconsciousness. 
Perhaps a cart will stop at the door ; a loud knock 
is heard ; it is answered ; and a large ru.stling parcel 
is abou*^ to enter, followed by the innocently 
absent face of the maid, when she is suddenly 
stopped at the door by an agitated member, and 
the large, aggravatingly rustling brown-paper 
culprit is violfently and rapidly expelled. The 
agitated member is gone from the room for a 
brief space, then returns to the others wdth a 
hook that Was evidently in request, and all is as 
before. 

In course of time, the maid, for some rcasdn or 
other, seldom attempts to enter a room after the 
occurrence of a loud single knock ; but the ‘ noise- 
less’ step and the ‘noiseless’ rustle of brown- 
paper may he heard, and then no more ; but 
I it requires the most experienced ear for that As 
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time posses, the family becomes still more isolated^ 
Each member adjourns to his or her particular 
room ; and from some of these retreats emerge 
sounds like unto sawing and hammering} from 
others, nothing is heard. A change of tactics 
is also observed whilst walking about the house 
from one room to another ; cautious footsteps 
are silently and mutually prohibited ; a tune 
is loudly hummed ; a bounding step is adopted ; 
the handle of a room-door is considerably rattled 
before entry, and appears very hard to manage. 
Sometimes it proves rather unfortunate ; and 
despite the bounding step, the tune, and the 
rattling handle, sufficient time has not been 
allowed for the gathering up of the— the ‘plain- 
work ’ of the unwary one ; in which case the 
intruding member sees nothing, but makes as 
rapid an exit as can be done with a. view to its 
looking natural. By silent mutual consent also, in 
spite of the unusual preparations occasionally dis- 
closed, and in spite of the general air of mystery, 
nothing is ever observed ; no inquiries are ever 
made, no tongue ever slips so far as to ask 
‘What’s in there? Where did that come from? 
What’s this?’ Every room is sacred to its par- 
ticular owner ; former public repositories are 
silently annexed, and as silently yielded. 

All is mystery. The conversation almost assumes 
an artiticial form ; vague and wary subjects are 
introduced ; all bears an air of concealment. As 
Cluistnia.s draws nearer and nearer, the mysterj' 
becomes more and more concentrated, the various 
members more and more isolated ; engagements 
are put oH'; marvellously early hours are found 
lu'ce.ssary ; the usual occupations aro deserted. 
What is this mystery ? 

It is Christmas Eve ! The members of our 
large and flourishing family are together again ; 
louch laiigliing and talking is the order of the 
evening ; Iho house is being , decorated, and 
every eligible — and according to mother, every 
ineligible— space is nsurp’cd by holly, laurels, 
and mistletoe ; the carpet seeming to have a 
peculiar fascination for the holly-berries. 

But what is that remarkable contrivance in the 
corner of the room ? A string is stretched across 
from the key of the bookcase to the bell-handle ; 
and ati ached to the string a long row of stockings 
and socks, with a label to each ! We aro interested 
in this startling apparition ; we watch it! The 
decorations are completed ; the room is empty ; 
through the dim light of the lowered gas, the 
liazy form of one of the family might be dis- 
cerned. Tho form approaches \fith measured 
tread and slow, directs its steps to the long weird 
line in the corner. It — the form — is laden with 
parcels, all shapes and sizes ; it examines the 
labels, and one by one the parcels disappear. 

It is one o’clocK A.M. The house is hushed ; the 
mysterious socks and stockings still hang mys- 
teriously on the string, but 'they have assumed 
mysterious shapes ; the toes are full, the heels are 
full, the legs are full ; the floor beneath is laden 
with — the Christmas presents. There, from that 
unsentimental-looking line depends the mystery 


of the last few weeks ; there are revealed !&e ntany 
labours of love so mysteriously in procew i 
are contained the many tokens of heart&lt wiidiea 
and of tender affection. 

It is much the fashion nowadays to run down 
Christmas ; to call it a nondescript d&j. with a 
shrag of the shoulders ; to connect it witn annual 
bills and solemn family parties. But for us — I 
speak for our large and flourishing family — ^it is 
the same as it was years ago, and we are the 
same — almost 1 The conventional garl>of increas- , 
ing age is thrown aside ; we are children onpe 
more, and the same old programme is rehearsed 
— w'ith a few exceptions. For instance, whM we 
were young — I mean very young — one of the 
most carefully preserved rules for Christmas 
Evo was the performance of a sort of wild 
Indian war-dance on one of the largest* beds 
in the house. I remember w'e greatly revelled 
in that w’ar-dance. I need hardly say* it* is not 
perpetrated now. The sy^stem of presents alio* is 
slightly different It was the custom many years 
ago for us to purchase our presents en masse — that 
is, we would all journey out together hand-in-haud, 
and straightway repair to a certain fascinating toy- 
shop. One would then solemnly enter, whilst all 
the rest remained consciously outside, with strict 
injunctions ‘not to look in.’ When the first one 
returned, a second disappeared within the toy- 
shop portals, and so on throughout the family. 
The next process was for each to discover, by a 
carefully arranged series of questions, what the 
others had bought; As a rule, before the day was 
out we all knew exactly the various gifts our 
j brothers and sisters had purchased f nevertheless, 
a certain air of secrecy was maintained. The 
presents, moreover, had a nominated ]^ice ; the 
seniors’ standard w’as sixpence, the juniors’ was 
not expected to be so much. But wo appreciated 
them quite the same ; in fact the sixpenny present 
was looked upon as something quite grand. 

After the purchasing was duly completed; tho 
treasures were, with many giggles, carried home, 
'fhe happy purchasers vrould then spend no little 
time gazing at them, arranged in their respective 
rooms for that purpose. Then each W’ould visit 
every other’s room — strictly one by one — to inspect 
the purchases and to give praises thereon. And 
this w'as generally repeated daily, until the to-be- 
gifts were in the possession of the destined owners; 
and as ample supplies of string and paper had to 
be unbound and rebound each time, many precious 
hours were required for the process. 

W’^e laugh when we think of ourselves at th'at 
time, and w’e laugh at ourselves now. I w'onder 
whether we shall ever be exactly like rational 
beings at Christmas ? It is so hard to leave off all 
customs, especially when they recall the happiest 
time of one’s existence. And it is really a great 
relief sometimes to imagine one’s self about six, in 
short frocks and pinafores, and to skip about 
accordingly, and laugh and talk accordingly. It 
makes one I'eel more resigned to increasing age, 
and to tho gravity and decorous pace of con- 
vention. 

I am afraid you will think, from what I have 
said, that our lai^e and flourishing family is some- 
what wild at times. Only for a very short time — ^ 
once a year, when we let off the superfluous spirits 
of twelve long months ; and after that we are as 
good and orderly a familjr as you would wi^ to 
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flee. Please, forgive me for thus becoming my own 
family herald ; ljut aa no one else is likely to 
perform 'on our inestimable family trumpet, I 
Imve no choice in the matter. 


A MODEL FREE LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

Nest to having a good library is the necessity of 
possessing a good catalogue. Without the latter 
indeed, if the collection of books is an extensive 
one, some pf the chief advantages of a library are 
'lost. The variety of forms and systems of cata- 
loguing is very great, and with equally varying 
degrf'es of value so far as their utility is concerned. 
For instance, tlie books in very large libraries are 
aometimes catalogued almost solely under the 
natues of the authors, with the disadvantage that 
unles§ b-reader knows the name of an author on any 
given subject, it is next to impossible to find what 
is wanted- We know a library, one of the best 
in ‘the kingdom, where the catalogue itself com- 
prises many volumes, in which the author’s name 
forms almost the only key to the finding of any 
booL The consequence is, that if a reader is in 
search of works on a specific subject, he is nearly 
helpless unless he can name one or more writers 
on that subject. There may be a score of valuable 
works in the library treating of the matter in 
hand, and were these grouped together in a subject- 
catalogue, the advantage to the student would be 
immense ; as it is, the books are practically closed 
to him, especially if the subject be out of the 
beateu traii of literary or scientific research, 
simply because he may not be able to indicate the 
names of the r uthors. An index-catalogue such as 
we would desiderate, need not be a large book: 
tlie snbjects themselves shouhl be indexed, with a 
mere lereience under each subject to the name of 
the author. And a very valuable purpose in all 
libraries such a catalogue would serve. 

Now that Free Libraries are being instituted 
thijoughout the country, the subject of cataloguing 
is one that must in course of time require attention 
on the part of the managers of these libraries. In 
such a matter, we do not know a better catalogue 
to be employed as a model than that of the i 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Libraries, just com- 
pleted by the chief librarian there, Mr W. J. 
Ilaggerston, It is but a single volume of three 
hundred and thirty pages, for a library of twenty 
thousand volumes ; yet to these twenty thousand 
volumes no less than eiglity thousand references 
are here given. ‘Each work is entered, first under 
the author’s name, next under the subject title, 
and where that title is compound, the entries arc 
then extended so as to cover the entire field of 
subjects embraced in the work. For example: 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel 
is catalogued under the following headings, namely 
— Stanford os publisher ; Wallace (Professor Alfred 
E.) as the author; Geography and Ethnology as 
subjects ; while cross references are also given to 
the following places described in the work — ^Aus- 
tralia, Malay Archipelago, New Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Polynesia, Tasmania, Van Diemen's Land, 
and Victoria.’ Besides this, the catalogue also serves 
as an index to the chief articles irr the leading 
magazines and reviews. For instance, Blackwood’s 
Magazine is so treated from its commencement in 
1817 to 1879; Chomherds Journal from its com- 
meucerpimt in 1832 ; the Contemporary Iteview from j 


its commencement in 1866 ; the Edinburgh Eevieio 
from its commencement in ’1802 ; and so on with 
the others, in alphabetical order. This cannot 
fail to be of great help both to the students of 
special subjects and to the general reader, who 
may wish to unearth from the rich mine of ^l^glish 
serial-publications a few of the literary gems 
which might otherwise lie hidden in dust and 
obscurity. In the case also of authors whoso 
works extend through a series of volumes, such os 
Scott, De Quincey, &.C., the general contents of each 
volume is given, so that those who wish to consult 
the author, know at once which volume to ask for. 
Altogether, it is a marvel how so much valuable 
information can have been condensed into such 
small space. 

‘THE CfllLDIlhW LAUGHED AND SANG.’ 

It was in the chill December 
That' the Angel of Death came by, 

And he rustled his wings of darkne.ss 
As he swept through the wintry sky : 

A household of happy oreatores 
.Dwelt quiet, and free from care, 

And the Angel stole in softly, 

And stood all silent there. 

(But the children laughed and s.mg at their play ; 

Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 

And the Angel swiftly in silence 
Struck home the mortal blow, 

And in the wintry inoniing 
He laid the father low ; 

And wildly the sorrowful mother, 

Bewildered and stunned with woe, 

Wailed in her lone bereavement, 

And wished that she too might go ! 

(But the children laughed and sang at their pl.ay ; 

Never a fear nor a pang Lad they.) 

Cold in the lonely chamber 
Lay the Lather’s form at rest ; 

And they laid the delicate llower-wreatlis 
Upon ills quiet hrciist ; 

And forth from Ids home they boro him, 

And hid him from sound and .sight ; 

And they heaped the cold earth above him 
While the children’s feet trod light. 

(But the hoys went home to their happy pl.ay ; 

Never u feoi nor a pang had they.) 

And often the cldldi!i|lf foot.sleps 
Are turned to their father's grave, 

Whore tlie grass, with its glistening ho.ar-frcst, 

Lies over th.at heart so brave ; 

And sometimes they watch their mother 
Bending in sorrow- and pain ; 

And tliey say in their childish voices : 

‘ Will Papa never come again ?’ 

(But soon they laugh and sing at their play ; 

Never a fear nor a pang have they.) 

So God i- His infinite pity 

Shuts the eyes of the children dear, 

And they sec not the fell Destroyer, 

Though their eyes are so bright and cb ar. 

And I said: ‘ There’s no Past for the children 
With its terrible pangs and stings ; 

And for them no brooding Future 
Spreadeth its .threatening wings. 

All they see is the Present— r-To-day ; 

And so they laugh and sing at their play.’ 3. H. 
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ONE OF ALADDIN’S CHILDREN. 


Thk tlinatro was crowded. Plenty of eager little 
fac('S were tliere, peeping out of every corner, 
from stalls, and boxes, and densely thronged 
galleries ; fur this was the pantomime. The old 
folks were enjoying a children’.s story again for 
one night ; the young folks stared and laughed 
and whi.sjiered and clapped their hands, and 
hoped it was not half over yet. Aladdin had 
Ix'iaiine a tlcsh-atul-blood reality at last. They 
could see him setting out with the old man, and 
journeying from tlie city ; they watched him, and 
trendjled with exiMutation wlnui he was sent down 
into the cave. Aladdin's (davo! When that became 
reality, the stage seemed to lie under a spell of 
veritable ‘glamour might.’ Back through the 
twilight of the long, long cavern, Aladdin went 
w.vndering ami searching, while its locky walls 
cx])andc(I and out of the- gloom the underground 
garden took shape, full of dim suggestions of 
gliiumering in the distance and sparkling over- 
head, .and all the pantomime mystery that preludes 
growing splendour. 

It was then that Aladdin found the Lamp, 
and brought it forward from its hiding-place, 
shining with a weird light of enchantment, llnit 
shewed, in changing opalescent colours dim a.s 
inooiilight, the magic-garden with its graijdeur of 
tropical foliage, palm-like trees, and .sparkling 
jewel-fmit The applaudijig house held its breath 
in a dead hush, when in the dreamy atmosphere 
of the garden there wiis a univewal stir. With- 
out a sound, except that orchestral music of 
mystery familiar to every one, countless little 
faiiy beings, unseen before, had started from 
their lurking-place as if drawn to ‘the wonder- 
ful lamp.’ Little children in all the glitter and 
beauty of fairyland were hiding and peeping out 
among the tall grass, clinging to the lofty branches, 
sliding down the leafy length of hanging creepers. 
Where a moment before, no eye had imagined the 
semblance of a living thing, everywhere was 


multitudinous beautiful young life, stirring with 
feathery lightness or poised as if by enchant- 
ment. Aladdin raised the lamp high above his 
head. Out burst the light with sudden brilliance,, 
till tlie cave was all aglow with sun-like splendour. 
Out broke the music, mystery no more, but a 
whirlwind sound of gladness. And one fairy- 
child, raised by some means that seemed magic, 
sprang from the cup of a great open lily that 
had unfolded a while ago — sprang with one swift 
Right, and stood /)n the upraised silver lamp, Jiigli 
in mid-air — a little figure with outspread wing.s, 
and robe of dazzling whiteness, 'iind hair that 
shone like a crowning halo of gold. The spread- 
ing murmur of applause swelled all .At once 
into an uproar, drowning the music itself. Down 
swept the' clapping and thundering with a roar of 
cheers— down from the topmost gallerie.s that rose 
black against the roof, to the floor of the hquse, 
that surged and stamped with rough enthusiasm, 
and shouted Hurrah 1 to the echo. 

A moment more — the fairy was gone from the 
lamp. The whole vision of splendour died away. 
Aladdin was alone in the deserted cavern-garden 
! in sombre twilight. No one knew precisely what 
j the fairy-children had to do with the .story. They 
had no meaning except their beauty for spectf^ipular 
effect. Was not that meaning enough, then ? 
Who wanted them to have anything to do with 
the story ? Who would sit in a crowded house* for 
nothing but a nursery tale ? No meaning but 
their beauty ? Listen to the joy-stricken voice of 
tliousands wliisperiug that it was maguificeut — 
marvellous ! 


Outside the theatre. Snowy streets, with the 
snow melting wet and cold, and great flakes whirl- 
ing down in driving clouds, trying to whiten the 
wet pavements, and coming faster and faster. It 
was past midnight. A work-girl, going home to 
; a comfortable fireside, after an unusually tinug 
j day when press of business had kept her late, was 
: walking quickly, well shod, through a lonely part 
I of the town, having left the shops and the 
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tlioroughferes for behind. She very cold, but 
hers was a .bonnie rosy face that the snowy wind 
xnade rosier, for not long ago she had lived in the 
country and had no need to work all day at her 
sewing, and even now shd seldom— very seldom — 
w'orked so late as to-night. At a quarter to eleven 
she had left the workroom, and had been walking 
fast and merrily ever since, though it wjvs a long 
way in dreary weather. Supper would be ready 
at home. A mother's face would greet her there ; 
and it was for that mother’s .sake she trudged 
home, hwiftly, timidly, all this long distance, to 
save s^;retly a little more of her earnings. On j 
she went, through a square, where many windows 1 
were yet brilliantly lighted up. Perhaps some I 
within, 'ffiiely clad and faring sumptuously, had : 
seen babyhood in fairyland to-night, while she I 
was atitcMng wearily. Who knows ? Perhaps if j 
they did, the sempstress passing their doors now j 
would rest better than the pleasure-tired to-night, j 
if only all could be known. On went the belated i 
work-girl, her umbrella flitting steadily along j 
among all the misty driving white. The streets 
were quite udiite here, because fewer footsteps j 
passed ; and so this girl’s feet told that they were | 
strongly shod by the hard cheery noise they made j 
even through the film of snow, as she went by j 
porch after porch. | 

But whose were the few light little steps that j 
she heard close after her, when they made a faint | 
small run, and t’len went quietly, hushed again — I 
poor little feet, too thinly sho<l to be heard even if j 
no frostii}" pf white was on the flags I Could it ; 
be a child, out all alone under the silent .snowfall, ; 
hurrying by impitying homes, at this hour of the ! 
desolute night ? The work-girl stopped. A child | 
of sqven or eight — a thin fragile little figure — i 
came close up to her, giving one pleading look in ! 
passing — a shivering child with no .shelter from i 
the snowy wind, except the fluttering remnajit j 
of an old black shawl lightened about her i 
shoulders. j 

‘ Stop ! Come here. Come under my umbrella; | 
it is big enough for two,’ said the work-girl J 
pleasantly. j 

The poor little wayfarer needed no second , 
asking, but shrank close up to her side, and there ; 
trotted, shivering still, half-walking, Isalf-nm- ; 
ning, looking up now and again timidly, suyiug I 
nothing. 

‘Where do you come from, all alone at this 
hour ? ’ asked the girl’s kind voice. 

‘ 1 ’m one of Aladdin’s children.' 

‘ One of Aladdin’s children ! ’ the girl repeated. 

‘ What is that ? ’ 

‘At the theatre, miss. I get throe shillings a i 
week — I do — since the pantomimes began.’ She ' 
was proud of the money part of the business, and 
stated it at once. ‘It’s Aladdin, you know, and 
I ’m one of the children ; there ’s lots of ua’ 

Pomr little one out in the real world’s dark, 
deserted streets, where were the fairy wings and 
the glories of Aladdin’s Cave, at which the spec- 


tators had smiled, and stared, and cheered 1 Where 
is yoor beauty, white- winged’ fairy of an hour ago, 
ra^d little trader With nothing to sell but your 
childhood? What remains of the pageant ? Only 
one thing. Hers was the bright hair of the fairy 
that stood poised above the glowing lamp ; and 
hers it is yet— under the broken straw-hat that is- 
pulled down over it to keep away the cold, there 
is the golden crown God gave her of curling baby 
locks. 

Did the Lover of little children give their beauty 
for a glittering show, to be the first step to the 
weary dance that looks so light — at which, a few 
years to come, the audience will gape and stave 
still more ? 


A little room, dirty ;md ill-furnishod, wdth only 
the few scanty things that long poverty has spareii 
A child alone crouched among the dust and ashes 
of the hearth wl'.cu the Dutch clock points near 
one ! She is blowing with a broken pair of 
bellows such as can never fan up into lire the 
sparks that only wink at her and ob.st inately go 
out. A yellowisli candle is burning, and the 
frequent fare of poor men’s children, bread and 
dripping, is on llui table as an unwonted luxury 
to-night. But it is fire she wants ; not food — she 
is too tired for that. The loud music, the dazrling 
light, the exciteineut that set her pulse to fever- 
heat then, the glare of lire and colour, the noise, 
and the upheaving sea of faces — the thousand 
strange things that were round about her every- 
where, make her .“iglit swim yet, while .she* beans 
it .all still in her overwrought brain, and her 
senses reel. But tlierc is no fevc-r-heal. now. 
Snow whispering outside .-(gainst tlie winduw- 
pan(!S with the sudd(;ii gnst-s ; cold and poverty 
within ; and fire .she has none. 

Where, 0 little one, that hut an hour ago 
PO.ar(Hl white-winged to be the crown and .summit 
of the. amazing vision, when its glory made eyes 
glisten and the whole; hoase ring — where is now 
your fairyland? Where is -your fairyland of 
children’s thoughts and cliildn-u’s play, or even of 
children's re.st and sleep ? Wh(;rc is your child- 
hood, poor waif that the world losses .about, plejised 
with you, and you with the moiiey in your cold 
tight hand 1 Where is your father / He staggered 
home a few minutes ago, and, thank heaven ! is 
gone up the bare stairs out of our sight and yours. 
Where is your mother ? Hun to her, and find 
your sweet fool isle doll, and be a child ! Mother 
was carried away by the men in black to the 
cemetery, five long years ago ; but there is another 
mother up-stairs, and her own children and the 
children she came to are too many, and poverty is 
hard. 

But why are you a fairy, little one— -crying now, 
and then trying with a fitful glimmer of childhood 
to play w-itli the poor black cat, that refuses to 
play with you, because it wants the fire too and 
creeps to the grate ? Why are you a fairy ? why 
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not be a child at home, though a child-nurse, or a 
child-drudge ? Why btf daased with the lights, and 
weary with the work night after night so willingly ? 
—why ? She does not know, J)ut others do. It is 
because people crowd to the theatre w’hen children 
are on the stage. It is because people see the 
stage-spectacle enhanced when chihlren are ex- 
hibited dressed in tinsel for a night’s hire. It 
is because managers find them fitted by their 
miniature beauty to be parts of a pageant. It 
is because frequenters of the theatre admire their 
precocity in occasional parts, or relish the novelty 
ot their attractive littleness and sweetness of 
voice, not daring to acknowledge to themselves 
the fact that the only novelty lies in the sight of 
childhood taking an incongruous part, at a most 
nusui table hour, among the most uncbildisb 
surroundings. 

But where is our poor fairy ? She is there still, 
half asleep; too tired to fun the dead black grate 
lor fire, too tired to rise, too tired to feel much 
more of cold or hunger, while she crouches on the 
hearth in the same sjiot, and her bright hair is 
crushed against the corner wall, sinking lower and 
lower. If the din of tho music would only cease 
out of Iier ears, if the glare would not haunt the 
.darkness of her closed eyes, .she might fall asleep 
any moment. l<hc has not told us why she mii.sfc 
Jiave the jioiso and glare every night, till they grow 
to he things of old liahit in years to come. She 
uili he a faii v, a ragged, mercenary, unfairy-like 
fairy ; and for the hollow hard-worked fairyland 
of floats and i>nlleys, gas and limelight, she is 
made to baiter away childish thouglit and useful 
teaching, and <!ven tliat rest of nerve-force, mind, 
and body, whicli is the common necessity of all 
young life. Boor little one ! who will pity her 
loss, while she is being rolihed of her childhood, or 
— heaven only knows ! — of wliat is inliuitely more 
yweeions ] With no inclination left — no room in 
time or tlionght — for any training but the laViori- 
ous progress through the pasteboard fairyland to 
the front row of the huffet— unguided, most likely 
VI neared for, all the way thither. 

Tlie mceling of tho work-girl* and ‘ one of 
Aladdin’s children’ is a fi^^t. The truth of the 
ro-l is not exaggvsrated, but understated. To cite 
a recent case, we need only ref<;r to the death 
ol' Ihe hoy not seven years old who was one 
of the chief child-singers of a well-known comic 
opera, and wliose death, acconling to medical 
opinion, was <'ansed by disease jiroducevl by the 
abnormal strain on a tender nervous system!! As 
regards pantomime children — according to tlie 
rej'ort of the Buperintendent of the Westminster 
Scliool Board, no loss than eight hundred, aged 
iioiii four years upward, arc employed at the 
Cliristinas season in London alone, wliile such 
exhihitiiiiis arc by no means confined’to Christmas 
time. These ill-clad, ill-fed children begin their 
pantomime rediearsals early in November, and 
during the ‘run’ of the piece have often to play 
their part twice in the same day, being dismissed 
a little.bcforo midnight Teachers distinguish at 
once the theatre-child, a9 restless, rude, forward, 
absent-minded, unable to learn ; and the School 
Board Committee publishes the fact that on reli- 
able authority they learn that the children at the 
theatres are sometimes exposed to very demoralis- 
ing influences. Still more, on this subject there 


has been quoted the opinion of a medical maaa 
wboee active benevolence gave him unusual 
sonal knowledge of the facts : ‘I believe the stage- 
struck child is in many instances — too many — 
morally. I have watched ijimny such cases.' 


JOHN POLTRIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 

CHAPTER in. 

How long he lay slumbering beneath the far- 
stretching boughs of that dark-leaved oak, Philip 
Trernerton had no clear recollection. He was 
aroused, however, by a voice that spoke close ^ his 
ear ; and openin<g his eyes, he saw, in place cj the 
sun, the moon shining brightly. A little, silvery, 
high-pitched, musical voice it had been, and bad 
whispered to him these familiar words: ^ Faint 
heart never won fair lady, Philip Trernerton ! * 
Philip looked whence the sound had prot^eeded; 
but saw only a slight stir among the fcrn-frolriRs 
and the slender blades of grass ; and thinking that 
this might have been caused by a grass-cricket, and 
that the voice might possibly be traceable to the 
insect likewise — though it was odd, certainly, 
that it should have mentioned his name, and 
siioken all so sagely — he lazily dismissed the 
matter from his mind, and sleep closed over him 
again. He had not slept long, howev’er, before he 
was once more arou.sed, but this time by a little 
silver-toned bell, that tinkled, as the voice had 
spoken, close to his ear. He raised his head and 
listened, and a little hell like the first one tinkled 
in his farther ear. Then a bell rang out just 
over his head, and another just over ‘his feet, and 
all around him tinkled little bells ; as though 
each branch and spray had had one hung^upon it ; 
and the clash and the jingle of them all maile'such 
a commotion and stir of music in the air, that 
Philip .sat up, ami smiled in round-eyed wonder 
and delight ! ‘ I declare I never heard such 

a jingling of hells in all my life bet'ovc ! ’ he 
exclaimed. ‘What, in tho name of all that’s 
wonderful, can it mean V 

And then the liny voice which had spoken at 
first again whispered in his ear, bat tliis time with 
an accent of some severitj*. ‘ Slow-witted mortall’ 
it said, ‘ do you not know the sound of your own 
wedding-bells ? ’ 

‘ Wedding-bells ! ’ reiterated Philip, now broad 
awake ; ‘ who spoke of wcdtling-bells / There arc 
no wedding-bells for me, I ween.’ Whereat the 
bells ceased suddenly, and such a burst of shrill 
hilarious laughter aro.se on all sides ofi him, that 
Philip believed he was being made sport of. 

‘I’ll not endure this mockery any longer,’ 
he declared resolutely, and attempted to rise, but 
found, to iiis increasing bewilderment and con- 
fusion, that he no longer had the power to do so. 
It was as though he were bound to the earth by 
conls of insuperable strength ; and yet so softly 
and lightly did they encompass his limbs, that 
it seemed rather a pleasure than a pain to yield to 
tlieir ungalling restraint. 

When the laughter had subsided, an odd little 
creature no bigger than one’s forefinger, and 
clothed in tight-fitting garments of green, stepped 
out into the moonlight from behind a broad-leaved 
chicory-plant, and in order the better to see and 
be seen, swung himself on to the top of a lai^o 
mushroom. From this eminence, the Pixy — for 
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Buch he proved to be—standing erect, and making 
the most of hie diminutive stature, addressed in the 
sweetest and daintiest little voice imaginable, the 
following speech to our hero ; 

‘Plulip Tremerton, listen! I am commanded 
by OUT most gracious and noble Prince Penpoltre, 
■whose loyal subject and envoy I am, to make 
known to you that you have this night trespassed 
on ground sacred to the Pixies. Beneath this 
oak we gambol at midnight, hang gossamer 
chains, and, dance the turf into circles of deeper 
green! It is here also wc assemble to bold our 
solemn councils of state when hught has hap- 
pened to disturb the usual tranquillity of our 
mostVeaceful realm. Wherefore, it is our noble 
Princes desire that, as a slight penalty for this ' 
intrusion on our rights, you be forthwith con- 
ducted his illustrious presence, where perchance 
you. may learn that which closely touches your 
mortal paUrests. — But,’ added the Pixy, observing 
Phtlfp’s cheeks turn pale, and a tremior pass over 
his frame, ‘ entertain no shadow of fear ! Our 
noble Penpolta^ is a generous and large-hearted 
Prince, who would scorn to play tricks on a 
traveller who finds himself haply in an un- 
known land.’ And having bowed sedatelv, the 
queer little fellow sat down upon the musliroom 
and dangled his legs from its edge, 

Philip now’, to his further surprise, discovered 
himself to be growing perceptibly smaller ; he was 
evidently undergoing a gradual process of contrac- 
tion ; and in the end his corporeal dimensions 
were so vastly reduced, that they were not much 
in excess of those of the tiny being who sat 
the whole lim« complacently staring across at him 
from the mushroom. The required dimimitiveiiess 
of his body having thus, it would seem, been 
attainetl^ his bonds were loosened, and he felt 
himself home at great velocity through the nir ; 
but in what direction be was going, he had not 
the faintest idea. Tree-tops, hedgerows, com-fieMs, 
hajistaeks, farmhouses all flew past him at greater 
than railway speed ; and he felt a strange dizziness 
and whirling in his brain, due to the rapid motion. 
This journey, however, like all others, had an end, 
and the end came at last rather suddenly. But 
Philip had alighted firmly on his feet ; and wlien 
he looked around him, a scene burst upon his 
astonished gaze which he felt sure he should 
never forget. 

A spacious hall it rvas — spacious at least it 
seemed to him in relation to his dwindled dimen- 
sions— the walls of which were formed of growing 
ferns, knitted together with twisted reeds, and 
tendrils of the pale-flow’ered brion)\ Through 
oblong spaces left in the elsewhere closely woven 
herbage, broad rays of moonlight found their w’ay, 
revealing, in the centre of the space, a board 
spread with the daintiest of fare — daintier far, 
Philip thought, than any he had yet seen or 
tasted — ^served up on dislies of gold and crystal- 
line stone. And in various parts of Prince 
Penpoltj^’s royal pavilion — for .such it really was 
— were Pixy men and women. Some gathered to- 
gether in groups, were engaged in lively converse, 
seasoned with oft-recurring flashes of piquant wit ; 
others were listening whilst one of their party 
sang, supporting his own sweet voice with the 
most silvery of accompaniments. At the far end 
of the hall, overshadowed by a canopy of white 
lilies, was a dais of sparkling crystal ; and above 


it, on a throne carved out of a laigo fir-cone and 
studded with gems that flashed forth light of 
many colours, sat,- in all the radiance of his 
majestic presence, tl\e illustrious Penpoltr^ him- 
self, his cup-bearers on each hand ; and at his feet 
a bevy of beautiful syluh-like women, ready at a 
word from him to sing iiis favourite airs. 

As Philip entered, a low buzz of curiosity 
arose from the fairy assembly, and all eyes were 
fixed upon him. But Philip, undismayed, stood 
W’ith bold front, erect. Presently, a mace-bearer — 
with mace cut from the stamen of a lily — touched 
him lightly on the shoirlder, and bidding him 
follow, led the way up a narrow defile to the space 
in front of the throne. Arriving here, our hero 
made a deep obeisance, prostrating himself before 
the mighty Prince, who, speaking in calm and 
measured tones, as befitted bis high estate, ad- | 
dressed him in the following words ; ‘Frail 
creature of .mortal flesh and blood, arise ! A 
bold or unwary youth wo deem you, to have tres- 
passed oil our sacred realm. Tlie turf-rings 
might have warned you that Pixies owned the 
ground. But enough ! W e seek to do you no 
harm ; father should we befriend you, seeing 
how' sorely you have sufi'ered of late by reason of 
your lov'C ; for next to affairs of sUite, the loves 
of mortal men have ever had our fostering 
care ! ’ 

He paused ; whilst Philip lowered his eyes, 
and the colour deepened on his cheek. 

‘ Let it be known to you,’ resumed the Prince, 

‘ that in the* order of poetic thought, the Pixies 
form a higher race than sliort-lived feeble men ; 
for have they not a tcrre.strial immortality and a 
! secret power over earth and air ? And yet, by 
I one of Natnro’s strangest freaks, tlieir very being 
is made to hang on mortal man’s belief in it : 
indeed, it is ordained that with the last of faithful 
(-'ornishmen their little race ex]»ires! Hence our 
eamc.5t care to make all {.toDUvaH’s sons (uir jirose- 
lytos, so that our reign may he prolonged, and our 
lligmy state may prosper in tlie far-off days to { 
comc*^! Whendore, Philip, in this howl of limpid 
dew, pledge your sacred ivord of honour that in 
all the time heretifter j’ou ’ll have faith in Pixy- 
dom ! ’ 

Philip received the profl'ercd bowl — a polished 
acorn-cup — and having raised it to his lips, 
drained it to the last drop of^its pellucid con- 
tents ; an act W’hich elicited a^clapping of little 
hands and a murmur of applause tluoughout the 
hall, 

‘In return for this great service rendered,’ 1 
added the generous Penpoltre, ‘ we, by charms 
outwitting sorcerers’ charms, shall cause the 
troubled channel of your love to run smooth.’ 

‘Then, methinks,’ replied Philip modestly, 
‘that the obligation rests w’ith me. It were not 
possible to doflbt the reality of Pixy existence, 
when to-night it has been placed so palpably 
before me.’ 

Before Philip had done speaking, however, a 
compassionate smile spread over the face of the 
Pixy Prince, and a suppressed titter arose .from 
the nobles of bis court. Our friend perceived that 
he had made some grievous mistake. I 

‘ Generous but simple-minded mortal,’ resumed 
Penpoltr<i, ‘know you not that in the world of i 
men, to which you will soon return, all you have 
experienced here to-night 'W’ill pass with your i 
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fellow-mortals, and maybe even with yourself, for 
the unmeaning vagaries of a dyspeptic dream? 
But that you may not .thus violate your plighted 
word, Philip Trerncrton, iicAd forth to me your 
right hand.’ 

Philip obeyed ; and the Prince w’ith the tip of 
.his forefinger traced in the centre of his palm 
a diminutive ring, which instantly became of a 
dusky pink. 

‘ Tliat mark you will bear to your dying day,’ 
said the Pixy with a solemn air ; ‘ and if ever you 
are tempted to deny our existence, 5'our right 
hand will rcdnike you for your want of faith. But 
the hour has pas.<ed. The moon ])ale.s her light. 
Our interview is at an end. j\nd you are now 
at liberty, Pliilip Trcmeiton, to withdraw your 
presence from us.’ 

'Hie Prince waved his jewelled hand, and 
Philip again made a pnilound obeisance. The 
mace-bearer once more touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, and retiring with face turned to the 
royal presence, our hero slowly retraced Ida steps 
through the pavilion. 

A strain of tlie most ethereal music now arose 
from the group of beautiful women seated at the 
foot of the throne ; and home as it were on the 
wings of tlie melody, Philij) a.scemh'd— first above 
(lie head.s of the Pixies, then tlirough an opening 
in tlie leaf-wrought roof ; and .so tlie whole .scene 
vuiu.shed beneath him, and the music softly died 
j away. That speedy journey through the air was 
i repeated; farmhouses, hiiy.stack-<, coni-liidd.s, hedge- 
i row.j, trec-top.s again flew past him. Ills brain 
1 wliiih’d, and be could not see. Again all ended 
I with a .'^uddeii He opened his eyc.s, and lo I 

■ beneath that dark-leaved oak he still lav [trostratc. 

I But tlie moon had gone <!owu, and the. sun had 
I risen, and all the. land was bright ! 

i Such were Philip Tiemevton’.s ndvmitures in 
I Pi.vyland ; ami .•seeing how events .subsequently 
I shaped tlicmselve,.s, it would aj>pear that he had 
j good Ciiu.so to be grateful to the .Small People 
I fi.r tlie timel)’^ aid tliey rendered him when 
in\'ol\’eii in the midst of his troubles. 

I If wa.s but a lew day.s after tlii.s remarkable 
night d;iy.s pas.sed ]>y Piiilip, de.spite the I‘i.\y’.s 
! promise on liis side of tlie eoinpact to .sot matters 
I right with liim, in nur.sing di.strust and feeling.s of 
j rebellion again.st the hardne-ss of his fate — that 
his Vicar sought an interview with him at 
Kingstonbrea, Iiaviii;', as he expre.ssed it, certain 
information to eomnnuiicate to him which might 
greatly alleet lies temj)oral interests. It seemed 
that at a late hour of the foregoing night the 
worthy pastor had called at the cottage of Martha 
Maeguire, who, it was alleged, hatl been seized 
with a sudden and violent illness, which not one 
of the medicine.s she had licnself prepared, and in 
which she was wont to place implicit confidence, 
appeared to touch ; and having something which 
weighed heavily on her conscience, she had ex- 
pressed a wish that the good clergyman should 
remove it for her, that she might thereby die the 
more* easily. Tlic worthy pastor found the old 
woman' in mi.serable plight,* groaning witlt pain, 
and muttering incoherently — inveighing against 
certain Small People, wlio obstinately persisted, 
she said, in sitting upon her face, pulling the liair 
of her head, and shrieking in her cars with such 
piercipg shrillness that tlie sound had w*ell-uigh 


deafened her. The experieiteed divine 
at once how mattera stood — the aged daaie 
sinking fast; and no time was therefore to 
He accordingly applied himself to the work of 
confessing her, and by putting judicious questiona 
in the intervals of her delirium, succeeded in 
extracting from her the sad story of her misdeeds, 
which in brief ran as follows : 

That still harbouring resentment against Joseph 
Tremerton on account of the writ of ejectment ne 
had served her with, she resolved, on \he occasion 
of Philip’s interview with her, to discharge to 
the son the debt of ill-will she had owed so long 
to the father ; and perceiving how eas^ the 
former’s credulity might be imposed upon, admin- 
istered to him, in guise of a love-philter, a potent 
drug, the effect of which had been to his 

i will in complete subjection to her own. In* this 
! slate — which we may suppose to have resembled 
.that brought about by mesmerism — Ife,*in^vbc- 
! dience to her command, w'rote a letter which she 
. dictated to him ; a letter — the same obviously, 
tlie handwriting of which he had recognised as 
his own on awaking from apparent stupor — 
which purported to be addressed by himself to. 
a certain ‘dearest Alice’ — between whom and 
himself there would appear to have, once been 
relation.s of intimacy — setting forth in the warmest 
tc'rms lii.s constancy at heart and unchanged aflec- 
tions, and stating distinctly that in wedding Rachel 
j Sllverlocke his sole object would be to secure to 
1 lumself some portion of her fortune, having w'hicb, 
j he hoped to hd able ere long to floe w’ith his 
I beloved one to some happy foreign clime ! — This 
; mischief-working missive she incloled to Mrs Sil- 
j verlocke ; and hence that justly incensed matron’s 
witiiering, but now no longer iuexpliealde letter 
to Philip. 

After thi.s, it cannot be necessary to relate in 
full how the good clergyman zealously set to work 
to clear Pliilii3’.s character in the eyes of the indig- 
nant ho.stess ; how in the end explanations land 
manifold apologies were the re.sult ; how the tear- 
lul Rachel hailed witli joy the solution of what 
I .she had all along regarded as some terrible 
' mystery ; how tho.se delightful vi.sits to the jPai- 
i (h'lVion were resumed by Philip, now all the 
S sweeter for the brief interruption tlie.y had had ; 

I and then, how long, purposeless rambles through 
' woodland, grove, and sedgy meadow* were made by 
i two happy lovers in the soft summer twilight — all 
i tlii.s, and a good deal more, needs no setting forth 
i in finely-sj>un jihrase. SuiUce it to saj' that in due 
time the hap]»y day arrived whicli saw Philip 
Tremerton and Rachel Silverlocke united. The 
bells of Kenlyii rang out a merry peal on that pro- 
i pitious morn. And Philip, as he sat listening to 
I them, indulging the while in many a rose-coloured 
I day-dream of tlie wedded life before him, smiled 
j slily to himself. He was thinking of the Pixies, 
j and that now at least it was permitted him to 
recognise the souml of his own w’edding-bells ! 

Having thus brought his narrative to a dose, 
i John Poltriggau relapsed into silence ; and I, 

■ mentally passing in review the various incidents 
of liis remarkable story, was silent likewise. We 
were now ilrawing near to the moorland village 
: for which we had set out, the lights of the cottage 
i window's being plainly visible in the distance 
i before us. 
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~~*I cannot honestly say, John,’ I remarked their notes, hy means whereof, and the help of 
presently, ‘that your story has quite convinced their memories, they became enabled to iix at 
me of the real existence of the Small People, least the substance of • wind; they had lately 
Clranting Philip Tremerton to have bwn— Araat and remarkeil. The reducing this crude 

I do not doubt for a moment he really was a into form was the work of a future day, 

th~M, iKpeotable «iid Kbable young mm ^ y 11,0 bistorino, whom 

not fnven hy aay jneaus to romancing, is it not ^ ^ \ a i i’* 

iust possible he may have dreamt all these strange Cave retamed for the purpose. And tm was 
things, having fallen asleep with a fancy preter- the origin of Parliamentary reporting, 
naturally excited i’ In Edward Cave’s time, readers were content to 

‘ I think that is highly probable,’ replied Pol- wait a full month for an imperfect, and to some 
triggan moodily ; ‘ but be that as it may, it is at extent imaginary, report of the proceedings of 
least certain that Philip Tremerton and I are one parliament. Nowadays, Ihe reports of parlia- 
andthe same person. I have but told you the ,ne„tary debates are flashed along speci.al wires, 
8 toryi:-with some exaggeration It IS tm ^ \ editors’ rooms in the form of 

of the personal appearance oi the hero — of my own , . . .1 ... 

vouthfnl love ! ’ batches of ‘flimsy’ (a term to be preHt'’>Uy ex- 


youthful love ! ’ batches of ‘flimsy’ (a term to be preHt'’>Uy ex- 

^ ' plained) —from shortly after the commencement of 

: sitting until considerably past midnight, if a 

N 5 W' ItEPORTING ARRANGEMENTS IN speaker who is worth reporting in full, begins his 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. oration at, let us say, nine o’clock, a great portion 

TTT .1 -n t T, ,• .. • i. XI of his speech will be in type Manchester, or 

Whek the British Parliament again meets, the Edinburgh, befor. he has reached 

Reporters’ Gallery will present a somewhat d.f- p.roralion. The accomp’ bmoiit 

fereiit appearance from that which it has been 

wont to bear hitherto In tlic first place, it wi utr ssi.-tcd 

be greater m extent; in the second, it will ^ . 

contain perhaps twice as many reporters as with the full report of an even’ g's 

have heretofore been allowed the privilege ol , ,,, 

a seat After a long and severe struggle, the transcribe notes as to take them down • 

focidents ot which have scarcely l.een observed .ho^ihand, so that no reporter, however expert x 
by the general public, the provmc.id newspapers ^ pus.dbility de- 

have at length succeeded in breaking up the ^ ^ verbatim re]>ort of a lengtl.y speecl. in 

monopoly of the metropolitan journals. Up to ti, no for the iK^xt moniing’s papen-. ‘ Yet provision 
the present time the seats m ‘the Gallery „,^de for the admission of -me 

have ’been divided between the chief Loudon represen'talive of a provincial journal. How, 
newspapers and the great _ press or^nimsations, parliam<mlarv reporting 

such as the Ih-ess Association and the Ucntral overtaken by such provincial newspa-.ers 

News. Even the familiar ‘London Corre-spondent,’ ^his, mav be done bv means of ‘ci.mbina- 
luness he had the ortune to be a ‘Gallery hand’ combinatiJri is a recent dwelnp- 

lor some metropolitan daily, was not .allowed rcj.orting. All careful 

to penetrate to the sacred space above the head uewsnapcr. must have oiiscrved that. uC 

of the Speaker. He has been obliged to content provincial journals have becuu 

himself with being a mere ‘lobbyist,’ whose | roptwts of Ih 

mission IS to ivayky the more gracious sort of session speeches of such men as Jlr Glad.lone, Mr 

members, and extract from them such items ol or the Earl of Beai^nafield. Not long 

information as might work up into interesting siuc.e, if the scene of thesi/oratorical disjilai: 
and readable paragraphs. hapjiencd to bo at any distance from the tou a 

Now, however, more of the leading papers in in which his ncwspajier was published, an editor 
England and Scotland svill have their own re- would order his report, either in a lull or in a 
presentatives in the Gallery than have hitherto condensed lorm, iroin one ol the I’less agcmcies. 
had that privilege, and some commotion has been i i^i'icdiate neighbourhooil, 

created amoci; reporting crcles by the nncerlamly i e„g„lemcnt. Tl.i., was done on „ celebroiod 

03 to who were to be the lucky niea Tljis last V liirmiiisli.rni, wl.eii Mr iiriglit was 

concession may be regarded as almost the cud supplieil with fl. printed report of his own speech 

of a struggle which began nearly a century ami lefore he had left the platform. A feat of tlii.s kind 
a half ago. How it commenced let Sir John required an immense amount of preparation, and 
Hawkins relate : ‘ Taking with him a friend or was attendeii with great labour and cost, 
two, Cave found means to procure for them and During Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, 
himself admission into the Gallery of the House sJ'tors in all parts ot the country were writing 
of Commons, or to some concealed station in the '"S ‘^‘^ticles on his speeches whilst he was 

other Houee, and then they privately took down j spS^^tost^They 

notes of the several speeches, and the general | pyji report in their hands, and the reporters, 
tendency and substance of the arguments. Thus j instead of labouring over Ihoir transcription, as 
fuaiished, Cave and his associates would adjourn I they were wont to do, would be enjoying them- 
to a neighbouring tavoro, and compare and adjust | selves after a hard ‘spell’ of work. Tliq, last of 
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theui would in fact .have finished his transcript 
within a quarter of an hour of the speaker’s last 
words. Some newspapers, such as the Scotsman 
and the Ola^ow Herald, ware able to accomplish 
this feat by their own staff; in other cases it 
was effected by ‘combination.’ That is to 
say, a provincial journal sends its best man to 
the scene of labour. There he meets with the 
best men of .other papers, and seven or eight 
ol them form themselves into ‘a gang.’ Some 
cool and e.xporienced hand is then appointed 
captain, and invested with full powers. He has, 
we will suppose, seven men under his command. 
These are disposed at the side and in front of 
him, and he decides that they shall each have, say 
‘three mitmte turns,’ When the speaker cora- 
monecs his oration, the captain is ready with 
his watch, and gives the first man his signal to 
begin. Exactly when the three luiimtes have 
expired, he gives a nod to his second* man, who has 
bis pencil ready for a start. Seven men taking 
notes for three minutes each, will occupy* twenty- 
one rniimlos be* ween them. Tliis leaves each man 
with eighteen minutes in •which to write out his 
notes, so that tlie first member of the combina- 
tion will have written out his triinscript and will 
bo wailing to begin again l).y the time the seveutli 
reporter has finished liis iuru. The paper for 
tr.i'iscriptioii is of the thin semi-transparent 
kii'd, which is known .as ‘flimsy,’ and is sand- 
^.•i^'h(Hl between the black sheets known as 
inanifulds, and pinned together in hatches, so 
that the stylet of tlie niporter makes a simul- 
taucous copy for each iieu’:-'-j>aper in the com- 
t.uiiution. As ^oon as the lirst hatch is handed 
ovci' to tin*, captain, ho niiiastens the sheets, 
nnnihevs them, deliwu's Ihern to a telegraph 
boy along with a list of Ihr- pap(,‘rs to which 
tiny are to be forwarded, and is ready at once 
for anotlicr bate’i. Tliis laethod of reporting 
is at Diice a vast, saving of tiiuo ami of labour. 
AViierc tlieiv are. say .seven reporter.^ beside.s the 
<'aj'!.aiii, each member of the cionbination will 
only be occnjiied for about oiglileen minutes in 
the actual work of taking noUi’S uu a .speech of 
Iwo ln,urs’ <lurution. 'I'lie first member ;f the 
‘gang’ will have completed lii.s avorlc before the 
f'peaher, and the last will fiuisli u few uiinute.s 
after hi.s oration has closed. 

It i.s through the operation of a sj^stem like thi.s 
that the provincial journals will be able to obtain 
full rej'orl.s of even the most prolonged debates 
in the House of Commons ; and the only addi- 
tional expense to which the}’’ will be put will be 
the cu.st (>f telegraphy, aiul of mainUiiniug an extra 
man in London. .Still, in the long run this will 
lie an actual saving, for the reports of the j)rc.S8 
agencie.s, which will he the only lo.?ers by the 
new anangoments, would on the whole be as 
costly as the system of reporting by means of 
combinations. Only the more important pro- 
vincial newspapers, however, will be able tt) profit 
by tliis last aildition to the liberty of the pres.s. 
Even with the additions and alterations, the 
Gallery space of the House of Commons is still 
very limited, and there are already more appli- 
cants for admission than could find standing-room, 
even if the reporter could carry on his work by 
using the back of his confrere as a desk on which 
to tran.scribo his notes! Indeed, until cither a 
now House is built, or the reporters are privi- 


leged to take preoedeitce of ril oth«f * 
any Te-arrangemente that eonld be deviaeid 
omy tend to widen the bounds ol an 
monopoly. 

THE CHE ABLE WOODS’ MONET. 

CHAPTEtt IV. 

Like many other robberies, that of the Cbeadlo- 
woods set at defiance all methode of officifil 
I inquiry, though their niece had now no doubt 
I in bet mind that the Count 'was the xobbet. 

1 Curiously enough, she had a commumcaticti from 
him. One dark night the house-hell ran^ feebly, 
and when Mrs Rasper answered the summons, a 
boy put a parcel into her hands and^en^tantly 
disappeared. The packet was addressed to. Miss 
Cheadlewood, and on opening it Mopsy found a 
small box, and carefully placed within it u^as the 
watch which had been her father’s. No word of 
explanation accompanied the packet. The poor 
girl w’as very thankful to have this possession, 
restored to her, and glad too of the proof that 
there is honour amongst thieves. 

Time, however, at length exerted its benign 
influence in favour of Marge^ 3 ^ Robert’s friend- 
.ship was becoming so precious, that it helped 
j her to forget her disappointment in the Count, 

I and to hear with patience the harshness and 
j suspicion with* wdiich her uncles treated her. 
j Thi.s treatment, inore especially, on the part of 
I Jouallian, was almost more than she could With 
I patience .submit to ; and only the sense of her utter 
j liplplessuess if driven homeless upon 1h “world of 
I London, prevented her on many occasions from 
j bitterly resenting his insinuating and hurtful 
I remarks. 

j But xvhile Margery was thus suflering .from 
: l.he hiiT'd-hearteil, unsympathetic treatment of 
I her relatives, Robert Ware was suflering too ; 

' for he was a daily witness to the cold, sneering 
. luaTiucr of .Toualiian Cheadlewotxl towards her. 
Had iihe been any one but tlie niece of his 
; i.m}iloyer — had she been in a like jiosition with 
! himseif — he wouKl long since have asked her to 
• be his, io go witii him for ever out of these 
: ungenial surroundings. 

i While he was undergoing this conflict of sup- 
i pressed feeling, a circumstance happened one day 
i which forced ihing.s suddenly out oBtheir state of 
1 quiescence, and necessitated a different line of 
conduct on his part 

Margery had seated herself one morning in the 
room where he worked, in order to do some 
copying, when he observed that she was paler 
than usual, .and evidently suffering. For some 
time she worked on silently, and thou all at 
once to.sse.d her pen on the desk, and announced 
her inability to do more that morning,, so much 
was she affected by headache and a general feel- 
ing of illness. Robert advi.sed her to put on her 
bonnet and go out into the open air for an hour. 
Mr Jonathan Cheadlewood was absent on business, 

! and would not be back for a few hours. 

She had not been gone very long when Mr 
Jonathan unexpectedly returned. He entered the 
room — looked about — went over to where his 
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niece Iwd been engird— 'Saw that her work was 
wnfiuiahed— and tossing the jpapere, which he had 
lifted, back upon the tabic, angrily demanded of 
the clerk where she was. 

‘Miss Cheadlewood did not feel well, and I 
advised her to go out for a little into tlie open air/ 

‘ You advised her ! * said Jonathan, with some- 
thing more than his usual bitterness. ‘Who 
authorised you to advise what was contrary to ray 
iustructions 1 ’ 

Oobert dicl not answer. 

* ‘Do you hear me 1 I ask, who gave you 
authority to interfere with ray arrangements ? She 
has been three days over this paper, and here it 
is stilly unfinished ! And yet you would advise 
her to run away aud leave it ! Are you not 
ahamed of yourself, sir, after all my brother and 
I haved#ne for you? 1 suppose you w'ould rather 
flitter away your time in making love to this 
useless, nenniless brat, than attend to your ciu- 
ployets’ interests,’ 

The worthy dork for the first time in all bis 
communications with the Cheadlowoods, felt hi.^ 
temper giving way. ‘I do not think, sir,’ said 
he, ‘that I merit this rebuke at your hand. I 
Jim fully conscious of the favours you have done 
me, and am grateful for them ; but I could not 
see the young lady suffer as she evidently did 
without suggesting some remedj’, and I am sure 
she will make up tor it when she returns.’ 

‘ When she returns ? It would be no grief to 
m« she never did return ; though appaieutly it 
might be to you, who are possibly, making love to 
the chit for the sake of the money you may think 
she will inheiit. Hut you are mistaken ; no 
daughter of such a father will ever touch a penny 
of my brother’s money or mine.’ 

‘»Sir,’^aid Robert, ‘this is an insult which I do 
not deserve. It would ill become me, as your 
servant, to make such advances to your niece a-< 
you insinuate ; aud I would rather ejnit your 
einpjoymeut at ouce than submit to such base 
reflections on niy cliurac-tor.’ 

‘ Voiir chai’acler ? What character did you ever 
have but what the Chcadlewoods gave you I ikit 
pray do not remain here a moment longer than 
von choo.se. Uo ; and take her with you il you 
like.’ 

At this moment, as chance would have it, his 
brother Barnabas entered llie room ; and clo-e 
“ belaud him w'as Margery. She had Iieaid the 
conclusion of the quarrel, and only too readily 
guessed that she was the cause of it. 

Ikiruabas looked at his brother without speak- 
ing. The latter was W'Ud with and 

upbraided his brother in rude terms for ever 
harbouring this ‘American offcast,’ a.s he called 
his niece, about their house. Barnabas, at no 
time a very patient man, and wliose state of 
health rendered him less capable of self-control 
than was his wont, gradually became irritated to 
such a degree by his brother’s taunts aud menaces, 
that at one time the two onlookers were afraid 
of immediate and serious consequences. And 
there is no saying but some catastrojihe might 
have ensued— -for both were passionate men, aud 
neither had been living very agreeably with the 
other of late — had not Barnabas suddenly reeled 
against the waB, as if struck by an unseen hand, 
aud the next moment fallen insensible on the 
floor. 


Robert, who had instantly hurried out for aid, 
speedily returned accompaiiied by a physician 
who lived in the same street, who no sooner 
saw the patienk thajx he pronounced it a caso 
of paralysis, and took instant measures for his 
recovery. In this he was partially successful, 
though he held out no hope of ultimate recovery ; 
and having seen the iiatieut conveyed to his room’ 
aud placed on his bod, he gave Margery instruc- 
tions t» to the treatment to bo observed, aud 
departed. 

Ilis brother Jonathan had at first been struck 
: with coiisternatiou by what luul haiipcucd ; and 
1 after the doctor had left, he repaired to his room 
aud shut himself in. Robert Ware, meauw'hih*, 
sat listless at his desk, pondering over all that 
had occurred. He did not, now that he was 
calmer, wish to act hastily on Mr Jonathau 
C’hcadlewood’s order of dismissal ; nor could he 
bring himself, to leave the house without again 
seeing Margery. While ho thus remained m a 
state of uncertainty, Mrs Rasper entered the 
room, aud without .speaking a word, idaced a note 
ou the desk before him. It was achiressed in the 
well-known crabbed handwiiting of Mr .lonatUau 
Cheadlewood : 

Silt— x^fter your conduct towards me to-dav, 
if is impossible tlial you can lunger be it'lained lu 
the service of this lam; but in order tlint no 
undue advantage may be taken of you, it is ,it 
your idcasuro to continue with u.s lor a montli 
longer, uheii you will luidei stand your eu'/.igi - 
menl must deliuitely come lo an end. 

JoN.MU.VN <’iu;ai>: i;\\o u'. 

Rob''rl’s natural iiupuhe, as he ciu'hcd ilie 
letter in liis hand, was to quit the houv that 
niomenl, never to return ; but ju.st then he fell 
the toucli of a solt hand ujnm his shoulder. 

It was Margery. At a gl.iiice, he saw tliat ‘-he 
was much moved, and the same gl m<‘(> also 
shewed how changed her nj)oearauc(' hud nuidt nlv 
become. Her fare was ]<ale .and aiivious; and 
instead of that jday of meiiy roguish light uhn !i 
om e khidleil in her eyes, there was llie s'di suii- 
dued lustre ul t kilul uiiie^l. She was the Jii 'L 
to sjioak. 

‘ V<m are not going away she said. 

‘ Ve'-, sMi-s Cheadlewood,’ rephetl l{ub(‘rl. ‘I 
must go. 1 could not stay hriger witli stH- 
leqiect.’ 

‘But indeed you shall not leave us. 1 will 
go to niy unele and plead for you. 1 alone 
am to blame for all this ; and you shall not 
autfer so for me. Oh,’ she cried, ‘that I laid 
never edme to this house ! ily life, like my jioor 
dear father’s, seems destined to misery and dis- 
aiqiointment. Do not you add to that misery 
by leaving me also.’ And she leant her ana 
iqion the <lo.sk aful sobbed bitterly. 

Such distress in one he so deeply loved Wiis 
more, ‘than Robert could resist, lie seized her 
baud, and in a few hurried words Inul breatheil 
out to her the ]>as.sion of his heart, a passion 
supiiressed throughout all these weary yet delight- 
ful mouths. ‘Margery,’ he continued — and his 
voice was tremulous with emotion— ‘ 1 w.is poor, 
and therefore dared not speak of love, ami 1 am 
poorer to-day than ever. Forgive what 1 have 
said, and let us jiart in ]>caco.’ 

He still jctaiued the hand, which, in truth, she 
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was in no baste to ifitlidraw; and as she Hfted 
her eyes to his, Eohert Ware saw that his love -was 
returned. ‘Though you were poor os Ijazarns,* 
she said, ‘ I could go with you to the world’s end.’ 

It was the old story. I40ve in young hearts is 
never more triumphant than when the owners of 
these hearts are ueset with difficulties real or 
imagined ; and with these two lovers, it was no 
merely iancifnl sorrow that thus gave zest to 
their passion ; for both were poor, and both were 
desolate and unfriended ; and at this moment 
they but drank, in conscious coin])anionship to- 
gether, that cu)) of sweet and deep ail'ection which 
till now they had been content to sip in silence 
and isolation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the scene. It ' 
is sutfieieut to state that the result of their inter- 
view was that Robert deckled, at the special 
r(‘(|uest of Margery, to take advantage of the 
month’s notice which old Jonathan had given 
him ; and they wtire hopeful that in the interval 
they might be able so to arrange matters that 
when he left the enqdoyment of the Cheadlewoods, 
she too would go with him. 

But now the (Jheadlewoods were to learn the true 
value of their niece. Mo])Ksy could not be said to 
• have much love for her stricken relative ; but u 
sense of duty, mingled with pit y for his sad state, 
incited her to serve him to the utmost. The e.vjie- 
rience gained during her father’s illness had taught 
her to perform skill'nlly tlie duties of a sick-room, 
AVitb a woman’s tender care and self-forgelfiilness 
she niinisterod at liis bedside, and watched the 
b'elilc suti'erer, till at last, within ten days of the 
lir^t iiltaek, tlie u'eary struggle was over, and 
plodding liauds and selieining brain were for ever 
stilled in Death. 

One of the (irst things whieli ^Ir Jonathan 
< ‘head h' wood did after his brother’s illne-ss assumed 
a form that beyond all <loabt promised to be fatal, 
was to open his brotlier's safe; and liis other 
repositories, in order to ascertain whether or not 
he had o.^ecuted a will, I’nt his most diligent 
; 'ci relies for such a document were, to his intense 
s at. i s lac t ion , I'r u i 1 1 (‘ss. 

On the funeral day of his brother, the office, 
tlioiigh (dosed to outward semblance, was not really 
so; lor .fonathan had returned in the afternoon 
to his ru:(“u-'toni(;d seat in his busiuess-rooni ; and 
llobeit W'are was engaged in arranging the papers 
(d' the decfcased jiartuer, and making up an inven- 
tory of them for tlie surviving representative of the 
lirm. While so occupi‘'d, the door-bell rang ; and 
in a few minutes Mrs Rasper, in a rusty black gown 
that had done funereal duty twenty j'ears before 
at the last (dj.se(|uic3 of the deceased Mr llasper, 
ushered a little wry-uecked man into the room, 
wliom Robert knew to be a neighbouring solicitor, 
of whose ability to do ‘sharp’ things the brotlier.s 
Clieadlewood liad long entcrtaiucir a reverential 
/lud emulous admiration. Mr Windup, for that was 
bis name, requesting to know if Mr CheadleVood 
was at leisure, as he desired a few minutes’ con- 
ference with him, was lushered by Robert into liis 
niastfw’s room ; and was about to withdraw, when 
Mr Windup, to bis astonishment, requested the 
clerk to remain. 

‘ I regret,’ began Mr Windup, addressing Mr 
(’lieadlcwood, ‘tliat the death of my dear friend, 
your late Lamented brother, should "have necessi- 
tated this intrusion on your privacy at a time 


when the saotedness of gnef is-^necessitat^-wat 
is, calls for other— lor thoughts of a? a^er<iBt , 
kind.’ 

It was evident that Mr Windup w'as not aeous- 
tomed to the Chadband type of oratory, and 
could better have recited for an hour the heads of i 
a process, or dictated a dozen affidavits of bank- 
ruptcy, than spoken five minutes ou any subject 
that called for expressions of human sympathy or 
grief. Unfortunately, there were no ‘forms’ of 
funereal condoleineuts in his law-boSks, and Mi 
Windup’s knowledge of life or letters did not 
extend beyond these. 

To this speech Mr Jonathan Cheadlcwoodi mur- 
mured, rather than spoke, some words of reply ; 
but what they w'ere could only he guessed Mr 
Windup then continued ; ^ 

‘ But duty, friend Clieadlewood, is duty ; "Und as 
j your late lamented brother ’ — this seemed to be a 
' phrase on which the speaker rather pTiebid him- 
1 sell, lor with a slight cough he repeated it — *your 
I late lamented brother was good enough to honour 
j mo with his confidence in certain matters of 
j business, in the performance of which it was my 

■ privilege to draw up for him a testamentary dis-, 
I position, it is now my duty to lay the term.s of 

! that disposition before yon.’ And as he .spoke, 

; he slowly drew from an inside receptacle of Jiis 
i greatcoat a roll of parchment duly tajied and 
j scaled. 

1 Mr Jonathan Clieadlewood stared blankly at 
! him fur a few seconds, us if considering with him- 
i self whether he dreamed or not. ‘A — what V he 
{ mnrniured, as if speaking to him.self — ‘a will ?’ 
i ‘ Y’e.-s, Mr Clieadlewood,’ said Mr'Windnp, Iwv- 
: ing, ‘that is what I meant to indicate -it is his 
1 will — the will of the late Mr Baruaba# (Jheadle- 
I wood, bachelor.’ 

I ‘That cannot be,’ said Jonatbau e.xcitedly, and 
1 rising to his feet. ‘My brother never acquainted 
; me of any such document, and I am sure lie would 

■ not have arraiiged his atfaii-.s without consulfing 
I me.’ 

I ‘That may be, ^fr Cheadlewood,’ replied Hfr 
I Windup calmly — ‘ may very well be ; and nothing 
j more ])roper between two gentlemen wlio so long 
; and so honourably carried on the Imsiiiess of their 
I proie.ssion together ' — and here Mr Windup bowed 
j again. lie was clearly bent on being coiuplimen- 
I tary to hi.s brother jirofessioiial. Without giving 
: Mr Cheadlewot^d time to reply, he proceeded ; 
i ‘ But, as I already said, since your late lamcuteil 
I brother placed thi.s matter in my liands, I have 
i only a simple duty to jicrforrn ; and ^hen that is 
j pcribriued, I hope yon, sir, will have no occasion to 
find fault with the manner in which it has been 
executed.’ 

This was a very ingenious conclusion, and might 
, convey whatever meaning Mr Cheadlewood should 
, pleixse to i)ut upon it. The hitter was apparently 
I disposed to construe it in an agreeable sense, for 
ho bowed, and asked Mr W'iudup, for the first 
time, to be seated. 

Mr Wimlui) look the proffered chair, and setting 
his hat upon the table, suggested that .still another 
. jiersou had better be present to witness the reading 
i of the will, and further suggested that this person 
: should be Miss Margery C’headlewood. Mr Jona- 
j than nodded his accpiiesconce in this ; and Robert 
I Ware, who had hitherto stood a silent listener to 
j what had passed, rang the bell and requested Mrs 
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Basper to convey the message to Miss Cheadle- 
wood. In a short time she appeared ; and after 
paying his respects to her, Mr Windup in a few 
words explained the nature of his business, and 
proceeded to read the contents of the will 

Margery turned her eyes listlessly upon him. 
She cared little to hear the contents of the docu- 
ment. She was looking pale and wan, and her eyes 
•were red with recent tears, for she was weakened 
by her arduous service in the sick-room, and felt 
Jkeenly the •gloom of tliis day which recalled the 
memory of a sorer bereavement. Eobert Ware 
regarded her with anxiety, and longed to cheer 
her. .Indeed, his mind was so occupied with Mar- , 
gory Ij Mr Windnp broke the seal, and began to j 
read, that he scarcely noted the words with which 
the will commenced, and listened like one in a j 
dream, ^ill the startling words fell upon his cars ; 
*1 devise and bequeath all the residue of my 
rejJ and personal property to my clerk, Boiieux 
IVa^Ie, a young man for whom I have a high 
regard, solely on condition that he shall marry ni}' 
niece, MAKOERr CiiEADLEWoon, the daughter of ' 
my deceased brother, Silah Ciikadi.kwood, within 
. twelve mouths of my demise.’ 

It would be diliicult to say which of the three 
listeners was most startled by these words. 

Jonathan Cheadlewood seemed as if choking, , 
and involuntarily gasped for breath, ‘ Moat extra- | 
ordinary!’ he e)aciilated — ‘most extraordinary!' 
What could Ijarn<dm3 mean by it 1 lie could not 
h*ave known what he was doing ; that attack must 
have been coming on when he wrote this, lie was ' 
never one to take such fancies in liis head. — 
When,’ dcmafided he sharjdy tif ISlr Windup — | 
‘ when vas this deed executed { ’ j 

‘Abftut.lwo months bclore the attack which, 
ended in his death.’ | 

At these words, Mr Jonathan Cheadlewood, • 


his brother,' p»»^d into the hands of his niece and 
her husband;' who did more, good with it in one 
year than he had done in the years of his 
miserable life. * 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER 

BY 0. W. MOXTAQUE. 

CONCLUDING BADER. 

liarey the Horse-tamer, — Every one remembers 
the advent of Rarey to England, and the perfect 
furor created by his wonderful feats of horse- 
taming. It may surprise many to learn that 
before he came out in this character, Rurcy liad 
had no previous experience with horses, and 
that the lad gained the foundation of liis grc<it 
power over, the horse by closely studying the 
methods that have from lime immenioiial been 
constantly practised by the circus trainer. Never- 
theless, the power which he exercised over (ho 
wildest and mo^t .‘-lubborn liorses struck <very 
beholder with wonder. Animals which on accymit 
of their furious temper had been gi\cn nj) by 
trainees and grooms as hopeless, were speedily 
rendered amenable to le.i-jnn by his subtle treat- 
ment The fort Utr ill rr always gave phice tu the 
.‘.tiitrilcr in modo. Ilarey never feared a iKn-e, and 
never gave the animal grounds fur ‘•.upjtodii,^ that 
such a sentiment was po'-ildc. lnlrodm‘ed into 
his presence, sonu'timtjs at the tKk of llio-e wlio 
did so, the horse-trainer soon e labli-hcd a liiendly 
footing with his dan.gerous oiiuiuc conipc.iiion. 
Lidding the astonished grooms h'lve tlie animal 
and himself to their own compauv, Larey cilniiv 


hl'sing some ejaculation between his teeth, rose 
and walked out of the room, without exchanging 
anftther word. 

AYhat fuithcr ])absed be.twccn Mr Windu]) and 
the two whom his me.ss:i.ge had thus rendeted 
more wealthy, if not more happy, would little 
interest the reader ; and what p.as.sed bctw(;en 
these two after Mr Windup had taken hi.s leave 
of them, any sagacious reader may guess. 

Margery and Robert were soon aftcrw.ards , 
happily married. Jonathan Chcadlewooil alway.s , 
gruugtid his niece her mone}', and wms horrified at , 
the extravagance wliich the young juiir displayed 
in, hiring a pretty little house at Liixton, jjut 
in’ spite oi his imprudence, as Mr Jonathan 
deemed it, AVare did well in his profession, and j 
won for himself an honourable position. 

Of Margery’s old friend the (Jount, nothing was 
heard till some years later, when Roliert, reading j 
in the newspapers an account ol the cajiture of | 
a notorious burglar, who had been concerned in , 
many extensive and mysterious robberies, learned j 
that at one time the thief had been compelled to 
seek refuge in New York, and w’hilst there liad 
passed himself ofl' as a reduced foreigner of dis- 1 
tinguished family, assuming the title of Count 
Grimaldi 

Jonathan Cheadlewood toiled on in tlie old 
fashion, saving and extorting to the ntmost 
farthin", till at length came for him also, and j 
euddeuiy as in the case of his brother, the per- ! 
loreed rest ; and with it his money, like that of j 


surveyed his jiutient, and procc -tlevl to eux and 
wheedle and s'rukc first the h"ad, fh'Oi Iln' ma k, 
and linally the fuiciiuurters, uiilil he liail iu a 
measure alhiyi-d the tears and softemd flu- in* of 
the animal This, he ttrim-d ‘gentling.’ Next, 
hy a fifiies of 'fuietly executed mamnuie, — oue 
ol which was Iho trapping uj) of tin* forefeet - 
the biped had the quadiujieil h-ing luljilcss at 
his feet, subdued and docile mvim di 1o jiermit 
of the man reclining at full^englh upon the 
prostrate hoise ! Alter a wliile the straps were 
removed, and upon the animal regaining liis feet, 
Rarey would quietly mount and ridi; liim out 
ol the iuclosiire. 

The point of chief importance in ll;e manage- 
ment of a horse is to study hia humourh and 
whims; not with the idea of actually giving 
way to them, but in order to attain the desired 
end tlirongh them. The trainer must not jduy 
a hectoring phrt, be must ‘sloop to conquer.’ 
Every horse of spirit is nervous at strange noises 
and 'strange sights; and equally so at having 
articles to which he is unaccuttomed pl,ic'*d upon 
his back or neck or head. Let liim see all that 
is going on. Take him into your eonjidi nee. If 
he is about to be bridled for the first time, the 
way iiot to tlo it is to hold him by the forelock 
and mane, M’hile you vainly endeavour to force 
the strange thing over his load. I'he way to do 
it, is not to seem anxious to do it at all ; let the 
horse see the bridle, and sniU’ at it ; let him know 
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tliat there k not inuch berth ; He -will, 

then let you quietly put the ap|iia3Mttafl over bis 
head without fear or resistance. 

A peculiar method is requisite to make a horse 
lie down, more particularly if you are a stranger 
to him. Having accustomed the horse to your 
presence, having fed him from your hand, and 
•stroked and caressed and ‘gentled’ him, he will 
look upon you as a friend, and be ready to obey 
you. A scries of little tara upon one foreleg, 
and he is down upon one knee ; the other knee 
is made to follow. In this position, the horse 
will submit to be gently rolled over on to liis 
side, almost as though in a trance. Let each 
act be gentle and he is content. Once the horse 
is down, he becomes your slave ; and this first 
victory may be best confirmed and subsequetit 
lessons rendered less troublesome, by feeding him 
with some choice morsel while he is down; or 
if he will not eat in that position, directly ho 
.arises. Do not let j'our victory have in it any 
sting of defeat for him. The nearer that the 
trainer approaches to the spirit thus indicated, 
the more successful he will be ; and if he waiiders 
too for from it, he will achieve no success at 
all 

Some years ago, Cencral Airey in the course of 
a conversation with rne, most fully indorsed the 
above views as to the great ])ower of mingled firm- 
ness and kindness. Dnt firmness and kindness 
//Irn/t', williout a knowledge of liorses’ tempera- 
inciits, without great tact and insiglit into their 
individual characters, will be of little if any service 
with fxlreincly stubborn and fractious animals, 
A proof of this was given by Rarey before General 
Airey's own eyes. These two gentlemen bap- 
pened to meet at Mason’s livery- stables, and a 
di.scu.'-ion was i.u. ed respecting tlic powens of the 
Ameri' un tamer. The ilemnal did not believe 
that Rarey was gifn l with any special power ; i 
1)0 was of ojiinioa that if a liorse was beyond | 
the inlluence of combined firmness and kindness, ! 
he was beyond our inlluence altogether. There | 
was in Itfason’s slatdes an utterly intractable 
steed, well known to General Airey, which had 
never yet been liarnesseJ ; or'if harnessed, had 
rc,sisteJ all elibrts to drive him. He was an 
irreconcilable, ’fbo General said tliat if Rarey 
liad any s]i;:clal power, he would be able to bring 
it to bec.r upon this horse. Rarey at once under- 
took that he would unaided harness the horse, 
hitch him to a brake, and drive him up and down 
Piccadilly. I'he challenge was acccjited ; the 
General frankly reiterating his full conviction 
that neither Rarey nor any one else could do it. | 
But in an incriHlibly sliort time Rarey emerged 
from the stable with the horse harnessed as he 
had promised, and drove liiiii as quietly as a 
lamb nj) and down Piccadilly. 

Tim Ilnmarhille Manoru of Hones. — It scarcely 
needs stilting that a good memory is indispensable 
in learning anything. And if a horse has to learn 
a trick or routine performance, he can only do 
so by remembering it from time to time of going 
through it. Both liorses and dogs have wonderful 
memories ; hut I will narrate one or two instances 
relating to the horse. : 

I was once driving to Long-Milford in Suffolk 
at a spot where there was a bridge leading over a 
river. As we approached the bridge, the horse 


pulled up, and would not move on again without 
whipping. For some time I was at, a loss to 
•account for this freak; but it afterwards occurred 
to life that the last time I had crossed that bridge 
and with the same horse, I had pulled up at 
that very spot to speak to a man I had met. 

Unless there is a reason to the contrary, we 
always prefer occupying the same field each time 
we visit a town. Sometimes it happens that 
the stud-groom, who is generally with the first 
wagon, forgets which field it is. But by giving 
the horse his head and leaving him to himself, 
he M'ill most certainly pull up at the right gate. 
The groom never finds him to bo wrong, and 
drives straight in. f 

When in Southampton .some years since, I had 
to pass up High Street daily, and had a different 
horse almost every day. Whichever hodJfe^ Isliad, 
he ivould slacken speed at the fUtar Hotel and 
want to turn into the yard, Uponnaentio/iing 
this to the stud-groom, he explained thA five 
years previously, when the circus was in South- 
ampton, the stud had been stabled at the Star, 
and the horse-s had not forgotten the place again. 

Their ItcmnrlcalU Intelligence. — I have my 
opinion, Ibumled upon close and varied observa- 
tion, that horses can and do convey to each other 
very e.xact iritelligeuco by the various sounds they 
produce, from the i^roud, sonorous neighings of a 
full-spirited horse, down to the whinnyings and 
snortings and other little sounds with which ,aU 
kccj)er.s of liorses are familiar. Once, in a long 
stable containing twenty stalks in a row, a horse 
at the one end was dying. Kea{ the other end 
was a horse of a timid disposition, whicli shetved 
marked signs of di'cad and e.Ktremo nervousness, 
as lliough conscious of what was* gfifng on ; 
trembling from liead to foot, and streaming with 
perspiration. I feel convinced that intelligence 
of wliat was passing had reached this liorse, and 
that being of a nervous temperament, the ^oor 
auimal had been troubled to the painful extent 
we had witnessed. 

Another example of a different kind. It often 
happened that 1 was away from the Company for 
weeks and montlis at a stretch ; and on some of 
these occasions I had to return along the road 
by which the circus was coming, thus meeting 
the vans one after llic otlier all down the line. 
AN’liou yet there was some distance between myself • 
and the nearest van, my horse would scent or see 
the head van-liorse and salute him with a loud 
neigh. This \voald be at once ansivered by*the 
v.an-horso, which seemed to pass the signal to the 
rear down tlie line, wliere it was taken up from 
horse to horse to the very end, perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile away. Then as 1 rapidly drove 
by .and met the vans, each horse would turn 
towards mine as he passed, greeting him with a 
friendly and joyous neigh ; apparently holding a 
sliort couversuliun in passing, as though welcoming 
each other after a separation. For it must be 
noted that it was only efter long absence that such 
demonstrations took place. 

Hmv to Water a Horse . — On the question of 
giving a horse water, when to do it and wjien not, 
much popular ignorance exists. Every one knows 
that, ‘while one man can take a horse to the 
water, twenty can’t make him drink.’ But every 
one docs not stop to think that it is because he is 
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ncit thirsty that he will not drink. Row, if a| 
horse is given an unlimited sxipply; of water after 
a long dry run, ho drinks heartily, and is in 
danger of suffering from colic in conse(\i!ence. 
Tlie usual method is to let the horse cool down 
before he drinks. That is very good as far ns it 
goes ; but is a remedy only where a prevention 
would be far better. When a horse is doing a 
long distance, offer him water frequently— as fre- 
quently as possible without inconvenience. He 
will either sip a mouthful or so, or none at all. 
The instincts of the horse serve the same end .as 
reason in man. Let the horse use his instincts 
freely- and as a rule he will never indulge to 
his o\v injury. 

Sensitive Taste and Smell of the Horse . — Horses 
ha\x. a *4uick scent and delicate palate. The least 
impurity in the water or in the vessel that con- 
tains it, wii I frequently cause the horse to refuse it. 
A cifrious incident bearing upon this point hap- 
pened some years ago when a London distiller was 
suspected of conveying a large quantity of spirits 
off his premises without paying duty. An excise 
. officer had his attention drawn to a horse-trough 
which was so situated that it might have been 
possible to run the spirits through it and away 
in some manner underground, iu the night. But 

{ u’ofessioual evidence was adduced to prove that, 
lad such been the jiractice, horses would never 
have drunk out of it as they did ; for the odour of 
the strong raw spirits would have clung to the 
trough and tainted the water. 

Here is an illustration of the natural instim t 
of the horse nhen guided by his sense of snieil. 
One of our men had bought or hail been given 
the skiji of a lion which had recently died : and 
as the circus was just leaving the town, he threw 
it on to the driver’s seat of one of the vans, to 
have it tanned at the next town. The horse in - 
that van was a very qnict one, that had been with 
th<? circus for years. Xevcitheless, tlie animal i 
immediately shewed signs of fear, which increased 
in spite of all endeavours to pacify him. Then, 
breaking loo.se from all re-straiut, he kicked ami 
reared and plunged about in the wildest manner 
until he had broken the harues.s and escaped. Vari- 
ous conjectures might be made as to the manner iu 
which the horse’s fears were aroused; but I think 
it probable that all those creatures which are ; 
liable to become the prey of carnivorous beasts, i 
have been endowed by nature with an instinct i 
which enables them to distinguish their foe.s from J 
other animals. j 

English equestrian?, and their blood-relations ; 
from over the water, are by far superior to those ' 
of any other nation. All over the continent, i 
performers from England or the States are eaginiy . 
sought for and readily engaged. In fact there ’ 
is scarerdy a foreign circus of any note in which ; 
the bnlk of the performers are not English arti.stes. j 
It is curious that, on the other hand, continental ; 
circuses are much more important, and ou a ' 
grander scale than tho.se of England and America. | 
In the first place, most of them have seven days 
a week, and Sunday the chief of them all, on 
which to gather in the golden harvest, as compared 
with six days in England and two or three other 
countries. Again, they receive in a much greater i 
4cgree the direct and systematic patronage of | 


the nobility and of royalty itself, thus placing 
the circus ou the same recognised footing as the 
stage. 

Among other sovereigns of Europe, the Emperor 
and. Empress of Austria are great patrons of the 
circus. When the Austrian Crown Prince nas 
in England in 1878, he chanced to arrive in Glas- 
gow while we were staying there, and honoured 
our circus with a u’isit. After the performance 
w’as over, the Prince was ]deased to express his 
very great satisfaction with what ho had wilues-sed. 
Knowing that our Imperial guest was a great 
admirer of the horse, I asked liim if he wmuld' 
like to inspect our stud. Having graciously con- 
sented to do so, tlie Prince wdth his suite made 
the tour of the stables, exhibiting great interest 
iu the various horses, and spending three-quarters 
of an hour iu the inspection. 

Comparing tlio foregoing Bccollcctions to a 

! )rocession of familiar characters and well-remem- 
lered incidents, I feel that I ciinnot do better 
than close tlie array with Royalty in the person of 
the Austrian Crown Prince ; and having done so, 
turn to iny audience for their generous criticism 
of the performance as a whole, make my Irovv, 
and i>ass out of the Ring. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE -\Nr) AUT.S. 

A NEW book by Mr Darwin i.s iaeui' thing to 
brighten the dark days of iJccembcr, ami iu.sjure 
.students with w.armlh as tliey ])ore over his jiro- 
po.sitions and conclnsion.-s. As the title — The 
Pouxr of Moiymcnf in iVaid.s’— impUe.'^, the eminent 
naturalist and philo.sopher has hei:n working once 
more in the borderland between the animal and 
the vegcUible worlds, and now he m.iko.s km-.vn 
how much they have iu common. But his chi . I 
object, a.s he cx])lains, ‘ is to de.-icril)e and connect 
toircther .several large classes of movrnicnt, coinimm 
to almost all jdaiit,-’. The nm.-t widely prevalent 
movement is e.s.sOiitially of the ."i.'ime nalun! as that 
of the stem of a cliinbiiig jdant, which bends 
succe.s.sively to all pohits of tin.! compa.s.s, .so that 
the tip revolves.’ The metho^jl of observation 
were singularly delicate and ingciiiou.s so that 
even the movements of the radicles of 8eed.s could 
he noted. Certain plants which fold their leave.s 
together at night, and, familiarly speaking, go to 
sleep, were prevented by pinning the leave.? out 
liorizontally : the leave.? thus treated were killed 
by frost, while similar plants left to fold their 
leaves in the natural way were not killed. The 
effects of lightf of touch, and of other intluouces, 
as described iu this iutere.sting volume, seem 
wonderful : especially remarkable is the .sensitivc- 
ne.ss of the tip of the radicle, which detect.? light, 
moisture, bardnos.s, and softne.s.s, and behave? 
accordingly. In Mr Darwin’s words : ‘It is Ihirdly 
an exaggeration to say tliat the tip of the radicle 
thus endowed, and having the power of directing 
the movements of the adjoining parts, acts like 
the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain 
being seated within the anterior ciul of the body, 
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receiving iitipiessions ,from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several movement 

It is well known to naturalists that the growth 
' of the science of biology *owe 3 very much to 
investigations by diligent students of what are 
commonly spoken of as the inferior animals, 
‘Among these are found elementaiy organisms 
W’hich enable the investigator to see a long way 
back towards the origin of life. It is in the sea 
that they most abound ; hence a cruise on the sea, 
or a sojonni on the shore, is indispensable to an 
<‘arnest student of natural history. Formerly, he 
hud great difliculties in procuring specimens, and 
but few facilities for proper examination thereof. 
But now there are Zoological Stations on the coasts 
of maritime countries w'here marine animals are 
as abuudunt as the appliances for study arc ample. 
Foremost among them is the Stazio’ne Zoologica. 
at Naphcs, a truly palatial building, containing 
laboratories, chissified collections, an aquarium, 
with tanks capacious enough to hold four hundred 
and forty cubic, metres of water. By a canal com- 
municating directly wntli the sea, the w’ater is 
brought into huge underground cisterns, where in 
about ten days it d<'posits impurities, and is then 
raised b}’ a ‘ tMiforiiia’ i>ump to the tanks. The 
sou is a generous mu'.se, and the Bay of Naple.s i.s 
a liighly fecund breeding-place; hence the number 
and variety of animals of all dimensions dwelling 
in the tanks arc Tciuarkable, and to naturalists 
eminently gratifying and instructive. The lahora- 
t(0'ie.s and working- rooms are fiivnished with 
proper table's, im])!ements, and apparatus for ])iir- 
poses of investigation ; trained assistants htr indoor 
work arc in atlcmlanco, and boats, mds, dredges, 
and boatmen are provided for outdoor >vork, and 
a good reference library of scientific books com- 
pletes the r<,'Sourcc.s of the establlshuiont. Dr 
Itolirn is director, and an account of the work 
done is published from time to, time, with illus- 
trations. 

Any naturalist desirous of working in the 
Sta/.iorie may hire a table with itse of the appli- 
ances above mentioned for .sevcut3'-five jiGunds a 
vear. flf the twenty tables now let, three are 
taken by the Prus-sian, and four by the Italian 
government ; Russia has two ; eight other countries 
in Europe each one ; the British Association and 
the University of Cambridge have also, tables. 
Thus students or professors can be sent by their 
patrons to .study natural history at Naples, in con- 
tident hope that their time will be well employed. 

The United States Fish Commissiojx have 
recently discovered that the Spanish mackerel 
(Cybimi mnculakm) breeds hirgely in certain •parts 
of Chesapeake Bay, Artificial propagation was 
tried, and with marked success : the eggs hatched 
withfti twenty - four hours after fecundation, 
and the young fiy, though among the nmst 
minute of fishes, are described as ‘ hardy and easy 
to transport.’ In consequence of this gratifying 
result, the experiment will be repeated next 
year on a great scale ; and there is good reason 


to believe that the Spanish mackerel, an excellent 
fish, will ere long be abundant in the waters south 
of Sandy Hook, The common periwinkle was 
formerly unknown on the western side of the 
Atlantic ; but within recent years it has appeared 
and multiplied to a surprising extent on the coast , 
of New England, 

Professor Pickering of Harvard College Obser- 
vatory, United States, in making a survey of the 
heavens, has discovered many, before unknown* 
planetary nebnlte. These luminous objects are 
so numerous that the observer must exercise great 
self-control. ‘The eye,’ says the Professjjr, ‘is 
constantly deceived, and an object thought to be 
a nebula is seen to be a star when the tele§cope is 
stopped.’ There are some rays to wliich tfie'^ye 
appears to he e.specially sensitive, and^the sfrain 
produced by observing a number of appearadees 
I in a second and judging and comi)ariug, is so 
severe, that re.st becomes necessaxy at the exid of 
half an hour. The number seems incredible. 
Professor Pickering remarks : ‘ A count of the . 
number of .stars to be seen at a time in fields taken 
at randonx shews that tlie .spectra of over ten 
thousand stars are often examined in tlii.s time.’ 
Thirs far, he estimates that he has observed the 
spectra of about a hundred thousand stars,* 
‘although only about ojie-hundrcdth part of the 
heavens has as vet been explored,' 

The antimony hitherto made xise of in commerce 
has been extraiited from an impurd ore at a cost 
which has afiected tlie price of the article, and 
i made it as mnch as that of tin or cc^per. The 
i chief .supplies have been found in Algeria, Spain, 

! and Ceylon. Croat u'as the surprise, therefore, of 
i metaUurgists and smellers xvhen, about a year 
ago, announcement was made that ‘ vast lode# of 
almost pure oxide ofantimony’ had been discovered 
in the province of Sonora, Mexico, not more than 
thirty miles from the Culf of California. Mines 
have been opened with encouraging results, the 
metal being so plentiful that iu .some jxlacos it i 
j appears above gi’ound iu the form of humps and- ' 
I ridges. Obviously, this discovery will have a 
marked intluence upon the production of metallic 
antimony, and its importance in trade, 

German chemists find that a constant -supply, of 
oxygen is very favourable to fermefitatiou ; for 
on passing air through a fermenting ina-sh, the 
number of yeast-cclls is largely increased, and 
twice the usual quantity of liquid can be fermented. 
They^ fiiul also that plants such as wheat, barley, 
and sugar-cane get rid of a certain quantity of 
supertluou.s material tln-ongh their roots. 

In the ordinary way of converting coal into coke 
there is enormous waste of wliat are called ‘ by- 
products,’ namely, tar and ammoniacal liquor; ! 
and this waste is accompanied by annoying and ! 
hurtful effects on the surrounding’ neighbour- 
hood. It has been estimated that the coke ovens 
in Northumberland and Durham discharge into 
the atmosphere in the course of a yeay from 
sixty to eighty thousand tons of sulphurous acid, j 
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In the Report of the Royal Commiasion on 
Noxious Vapours published in 1877, we are told 
-that ‘all vegetation near coke ovens conducted on 
the older method suffers severely. The growth 
of trees is cliecked or destroyed, fences are killed, 
crops of every description are injured, cattlo suffer, 
and ui)on many occasions the effect of the vapours 
emitted by coke ovens is terrible.’ From the 
salubrions not less than the economical point of 
view, the old* way of coke-making is open to con- 
demnation. From the mineral statistics of the 
United Kingdom, it appears that six million tons 
of pig-iron are manufactured annually ; and for 
this, selen million tons of coke are required. If 
this huge quantity of coke were made by the new 
proems, the by-products would be worth more than 
a miiliou pounds sterling. This handsome total 
is absolutely wasted in coke-making in the old 
way. ' 

‘It is well known,’ says Mr H. Simon of Man- 
chester, in the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, ‘that there e-xists an almost unlimited 
demand for sulphate of ammonia for agricultural 
purposes — all the more so as the natural manure.^, 
such as guano find saltpetre, are getting scarcer 
and scarcer, or deteriorating with respect to the 
quantity of nitrogen they contain.’ i 

By the new jirocess, the coke is converted in 
an air-tight oven : the noxious gases are led 
through flues which heat the sides of the oven 
as well as the bottom, and thus piodnce a better 
quality of coke. ‘ The volatile jiroducts of the 
coal distillatioil rise by a gas-pipe, and pass ' 
through a range of pipes kept cool by external : 
wetting, .so .that the tar and aromonia'cal liquor j 
I become condensed and separated from the com- i 
bustible gas.’ j 

Foreigners, and not without reason, look upon ‘ 
the English as a wasteful folk. The foregoing ’ 
may'be taken as a striking case in point. True | 
economy seeks ever to make the very best of that ; 
which we possess for the time being. Wo have 
heard much of late about hard times with the 
fanners. Mr Scott Burn, in the Joimud of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, gives thmn an instruc- 
tive chapter on the ‘ Utilisation of Waste Sub- 
stances, and economical Management of Materials, i 
,, Machines, and Applifinces on the Farm.’ I 

In connection with this, we mention that the j 
same Society offer a gold and a silver medal to be i 
awarded in 1881 for the best and second-best ' 
machine for IJinding sheaves of grain : the binder ; 
not to be wire, and the trials to take place next ^ 
harvest And they (that is, the Society) have ! 
accepted a Twenty-pound Prize offered by a | 
Countess for an essay ‘ On the Benefit to Flocks ! 
and Heiris which would accrue from giving them ' 
access to Running Water instead of Stagnant ! 
Ponds.’ I 

‘ Ten Years’ Railway Statistics ’ is the title of a | 
paper in the Journal of the Statistical Society, full 
of surprising facts, and setting forth such an 
■ amount of trade and traffic throughout the king- 
dom as seems almost incredible. In 1869," the 
money receipts from first-class passengers amounted 
to L,3, 888, 00(1 ; they went up to nearly four mil- 
ieus and three-quarters in 1875, and then went 
to the total of 1869 nearly. In the same 
|Mmod, second-class receipts have, fallen from 


nearly five million pounds to L.3,459,000. Third- 
class receipts, on the other hand, have more than 
doubled : they were Ii,6, 837,000 in 1869 ,* went up 
to L. 14,246,000 in 1878, and were L. 13,869,000 in 
1879. Here is matter for reflection as well as 
surprise ; the receipts from third-class passengers 
are considerably greater than the receipts from, 
first and second class passengers put together. 
Other important gains in the ten years are on 
minerals and general merchandise, which shew 
an increase of L, 10,972,000, 

In a statistical paper on increase of population 
by Mr Price Williams, a table is given containing 
an estimate of the prospective increase of the 
population of London during three hundred and 
ten years from 1871. As a census is to be t.aken 
next year, we shall soon see whether the estimate 
of 3,708,600 for the population of London in 1881 
is trustworthy or not. In 1891 it i.s to be, accoiding 
to Mr Williuins, 4,ir)8,800; in 190], 4, .598, 000; in 
2001, 7,690,900 ; in 2101, 8,758,50 ) ; ami 9,015,300 
in 2181. If London fogs are distressing in our 
day, may we not pity the Londoners of two hun- 
dred years, hence ? 

The Report of the Local (lovernraent Board qu 
the adulteration of Food and Drugs for the year 
1879 is satisfactory in so far as it slicw.s some 
diminution of fraud ; but on the other hand is 
unsatis factory, for it shew.s that adulteration is 
still too largely and miscliievously practised. The. 
number of analyso.H made in the yearly the public 
analy.sts w.as 17,019, and among tliese, 2535 case.s 
of adulteration were detoctod. Colfoe appears to 
be a favourite article with the tricky trader, for 
two hundred and thirty-six fraudulent san>i)lc.s 
stand higliest on the list ; spirits olluo' than gin 
come next with two hundred and twenty-four ; 
mustard figures for one hundred and seventy-six ; 
drugs and butter, each one hundred and seventy- 
one ; gin, one hundred and thirty-one ; milk, one 
hundred and one; and bread, ninety- live. In ^ome 
of the Ijondon districts the. adulteration of milk 
is notorious ; but sixty-seven samples examined 
in St James’.?, Westminster, and twenty-two in 
Linieliouse, were qll pronounced genuine. Of tlio 
large provincial towns, Birmingham ‘enjoys’ the 
mo.st unenviable reputation, Ibr out of sixty-two 
.samples of milk tested, thirty-seven wore adulter- 
ated ; IManchcsler she\v.s cigliteen^it of lifty-two ; 
Liveqwol, thirty-two out of one hundred and sixty; 
Shettield three out of twenty-three ; and Leeds, two 
out of thirty-four. Sometime.? au alkali is added 
to strengthen doubtful milk ; but generally the 
adnlterution is water only, though at times, as is 
to be feiyed, bad water. 

A quart of genuine milk which costs fivepeuce 
is said to be as nutritious as a pound of beef which 
costs tcnpence. The annual quantity of milk 
delivered and sold in London is twenty-three 
million gallons,* valued at two million pounds 
sterlin". If one-fourth part of the total quantity 
of milk be adulterated with sixteen per cent, of 
water— as may be assumed from the Reports of the 
analysts — then Londoners are made to pay from 
seventy to eighty thousand pounds for water 
sold to them as milk.* Evidently, there is ample 
room yet for the operation of the Act and the 
punishment of fraudnieut dealers. 

Of butterine or beef-fat, six million pounds are 
exported yearly from New York to Rotterdam and 
other ports in the north of Europe, where^it is 
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mixed with milk and colouring matters, and 
ruulergoes a churning Vhich roafecs it look like 
genuine butter, and is then shipped to this country 
for sale. ' • ’ 

Especially deplorable in tiiis record of dis- 
honesty is the adulteration of drugs, whereby the 
medicines that sliould counteract disea^e.and miti- 
gate pain and, suffering, are rendered useless if not 
deleterious. Base minds availing themselves of 
the noble science of chemistry, prostitute it to 
base ends, and- drag it down to the arts which 
are most contaminated by artfulness. ‘ He that 
maketh liastc to be rich shall not be innocent.’ 

Tiic Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
whose headquarters are 17 Bloomsbury Sq^uare, 
have just published an Historical SIcctch of the Piro- 
(fras of Pharmacy in Great Britain, which is what 
it purports to be, and gives ‘ an account of the early 
but unsuccessful attempts made to separate phar- 
macy from tfjc practice of medicine in this country.’ 
It begins with the days when to use medicine and 
practise, witchcraft were regarded as one and the 
same thing ; exposes the knaveries that flourished 
in the days of credulity and ignorance, some of 
them very aimising ; presents illustrative aUecdote-s 
and hiograpliical .sketches, and shews the beginning 
and growth of the law for regulating the practice 
of Tiicdicine and sale of drugs ; and further em- 
l)odies a history of the endeavours ‘successfully 
nirt(h.( to found aii institution with the object of 
raising u]> a race of qualified men devoted to the 
prai'li'-e of ]ihannacy a.s a distinct occupation.’ 

t’ldoncl Prjevalski, an intrepid and persevering 
Hussian, lias long been engaged in exploring the 
unknown mouplaiu region of Tibet, where the 
heights as coin])ured with, Switzerland are as 
Switzeilun l compared with .Scotland. Two of the 
greatest of the rivers of China rise somewhere 
among those tallo.st of mountains, and at eight 
thousand feet above the sea, the \''ellow River is 
already a hioad .swift stream. Two hundred miles 
of t lie course of thi.s river, through Colonel PrjO- 
valski’s exiudion.o, may now he added to geographical 
maps, and certainty substituted for surmise ; hut 
tlie explorer wa.s hafiled in his hope of reaching 
tin- ‘Star-sjnead .Sea,’ an inland lake supposed to 
hi,; the source of the. mighty stream. Travelling in 
that comilry is no holiday pastime ; everything is 
of the liuge.-it and nio.^-t forbidding character; and 
gnrge.s, wliich are so deep that they cannot bo 
crossed, but mnst he doubled, arc so frequent, that 
direct advance along the course of the principal 
river h perpetually retarded ; nothing is to bo 
done without the rao.st obstinate perseverance. 
When the Colonel’s Report comes to be printed, 
will it inspire Alpine Clubs to follow his foot- 
stoi^s i 

That Algeria abounds in archmological remains 
will perhaps surprise many readers. Slajor Ileales, 
F.S.A,, in a communication to the Society of 
Anticpiaries, states that as regards imcient buildings 
no country in the w-orld can compare with Algeria. 

‘ Megalith ic structures,* he says, ‘are almost in- 
numerable, some evidently monumental, of a 
distinct type; while of the ordinary Kit’s Coty 
Hou.se type, a hundred might be found within the 
space of a few acres.’ There are also many remains 
of Roman and Byzantine architecture ; and very 
remarkable is the old burial-place at Tipa.sii, a 
small place on the coast about sixty miles west of 
Algiers. Tliere may be seen ‘ literally thousands ’ 


of stone coffins, , The ground being too hard -and 
rocky to admit of grave-digging, the coffins packed 
close together, and covered with stone lids, were 
placed on the surface. What was their origin ? 

As Major Healcs remarks ; ‘ There is nothing what- 
ever to give the faintest indication of the people 
by whom, or the period at which they were made, 
except that their collocation about the church, 
and their almost invariable position with foot to 
the east, may be deemed a certain indication of 
their Christian origin.’ Evidently, travelling 
antiquary, able to rough it; would have a rich* 
field for exploration in Algeria. 

Voltaire once said, referring to scientific discov- 
eries : ‘ Le.s jcunes gens verront de belles cboses.’ 
That they have seen excellent things and iiiqpro- 
fusion, will be readily acknowledged by all who 
remember what science has achieved sinc 0 »|.hose 
words were spoken. To the observ-ant mind, each 
year seems more memorable than the lastjj^or there 
are wider applications of accumulated expOTiejiCe. 

And if we count the talc of the present year, we 
find it not unworthy of those that have gone before. 
Something memorable must belong to the year 
which saw the further developments of electricity 
in the production of light and motive-power, and j 
as a substitute for sunshine in the ripening of fruit 
— the swifter methods in telegraphy — the appli- 
cation of the spectroscope to astronomical research 
and to mcfteorological uses — the indications that 
the telephone may be employed at extreme dis-'®|®j^ 
tances — the discovery of the photophone — the 
renewed endeavours to send telegraphic signals 
through earth and water without wires — vigorous 
oxploratinnH. in Tibet tlie ‘inaccessible,’ in the 
torrid regions ofAfrica, and the frozen core of tHe 
polar circle — the enlarging of our knowledge of 
meteorology —the manifold mechanical c6ntriv- 
ances— the conversion of raw iron into good steel, 
and many more which will be recorded in the 
annals of 1880. 

And now the year draws towards its close ; apd 
‘ The old order cliangeth, yielding place to new.’ 


NOX-POISOXOUS WALL-PAPERS. 

Frequent protests have been made by medical 
men and others interested in the health of the 
community, against the extensive use that is made 
in house-decoration of papers which arc coloured 
by preparations that contain more or les.s of such 
deleterioiLs substances as arsenic, lead, and copper. 
In the green papers e.specially, arsenic is present 
to an injurious degree ; and where such papers 
cover the walls of sitting-rooms, and more par- 
ticularly bedrooms, the health of the inmates is 
often known materially to sulfer. We have 
pleasui'e, therefore, in calling attention to the 
fact that non-poisonons colours may now be had 
for such ‘ destem])er ’ wmrk as the above. The 
manufacturers of these colours are Mc.s.si-s Mander 
Brothers, of Wolverhampton and -London. The 
colours are at once of a beautiful and inexpensive 
character, and, wo are assured, are harmless. 
People are inclined to be conservative in their 
liabits, and to be slow to adopt new proposals ; 
but if families, when intending to i-e-decorate their 
houses, were to insist upon the workman supply- 
ing only non-poisonous colours, we have tue 
testimony of medical men that a very constant 
danger to health would thereby be removed* 
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THE BALANCE SHEET, 

« 

AsoTiutR yofir has passod away ; 

A New Ycai’b inoru lias now beiron ; 

To most, it comes with joy and glee — 

To me, with none ! 

It^comes with solemn face and graven 
And whispers of the hnried Past ; 

And liending low, it asks of me : 

* ikow spent, the last ' 

* Where is the record of the work 1 
yWbere is the ledger, kept for Hoarcn ! 

*How has the hook been posted np ^ 

j What statement given ?’ 

♦ 

I op^ti it, and turn the leares, 
f And pondering, page by page explore ; 

Here, on the first, its title —clear. 

It needs no more ! 

The next is fiairly ruled and lined, 

And CTen a wish for good is pt nned : 

How, without pia>er to God for help, 

Will such wish end ? 

Here is a page bears careful trace, 

Written with firmest hand and true ; 

Ko surface-reading critic, snro, 

Finds fault nith you ' 

What stands upon this blotted page ! 

Rrarcfi the caliguiiihy I know. 

Ah I I remember ! Late I wrote — 

Tlie light burned low. 

But what now follows ’ Staitling fact ! 

I turn the pages o’er ami oVr, 

Each after each conLHins a bJatil\ 

And nothing more ’ 

Ah 1 here at last, a well-filled page, 

Its lines in full, traced through and through ; 
Tau must contain fromo treasure trore — 

Some ffood in )ou. 

And is it so ’ Ah no ^ ah no ! 

I find of Lttith, wimt’g earth!} heie ; 

Earth’s jo}S, eaith's pleasures, earth's renown, 
On you app3ar. 


J read its lengthy- worded toueSp 
Its boast — what * I’ hav^> done and do ; 

How shall I on its pompous page 
* Strike balance true ? 

No ! (lose the hook, and seal it up ; 

Anew I dare not through it go ; 

The lesson which it well has taujlit, 

By heait I know ! 

Could wo but blot out of our lives 
The days and hourKS wo’ve spent in vain, 

How easily might 1x3 summed U2i 
What would remain ! 

And if our years for Him wore spent, 

Doing His -IJis a >//* afon , 

We need not feai the * Balaufc yheei,’ 

When Life is done ? 
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